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PREFACE 


Pebhaps a justification may be found for this addition to the many literary 
histories that abound, in the particular emphasis laid on a social background. 
Literature is viewed not as a mere academic product, but as one expression of 
the many-sided activities of national growth. An historical sketch of contem- 
porary social and political events is given as prelude to every important period 
in the development of English letters, in order that the inter-relation between 
Art and Life may be the more clearly appreciated, while in the more purely 
critical portions the author has attempted always to disengage the human 
element in the literarj' work under discussion. 

His cordial thanks arc due to Miss Rose Abrams, L L.A., to Miss Elizabeth H. 
Leo, and to his brother, Charles E Compton-Riekett, for material and valuable 
assistance in various portions of the work. He is under obligation also to Mr. 
John Lawrence Lambe, who kindly read part of the later portion in proof, and 
made some valuable suggestions. He is grateful, especially, to Miss E. H. 
Lee, for having helped him so considerably in the biographical sections and in 
the arduous work of revision. 

Permission to moke certain quotations has been kindly accorded by the 
following : 

Messrs. Allen & Unwin, for a poem by George Barlow , Messrs. G. Bell & 
Sons, for poems by Michael Field and Coventry Patmore; Messrs. Blackie & 
Son, with Dr. Magnus Maclean, for permission to quote from The Literature 
of the Celt ; Messrs. Chappell & Co., with Lady Gilbert, for an extract from 
Patience, by W. S. Gilbert ; Messrs. Chatto & Windus, for poems by Robert 
Buchanan, R. H. Homo, H. S. Leigh, and J. R. Planch6, also for numerous 
extracts from the works of A C. Swinburne ; Messrs. Constable & Co , lor a 
poem translated by Prof. Kuno Meyer in his Aricient Irish Poetry, and with 
Messrs. Scribners’ Sons, of New York, for quotations from the writings of 
George Meredith ; the Houghton Mitflm Company, for two poems by O W. 
Holmes ; Mr. Herbert Jenkins, for quotations from WMiam Mo 'I'is, by the 
author of this volume , Mr John Lane, for a poem by Mr. William Watson , 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co , for poems by Jean Ingelow, Andrew Lang, 
quotations from the writings of Dr. Martineau, and, with Messrs. Scribners’ 
Sons, of New York, for a poem by R. L. Stevenson , Messrs. Macmillan, for 
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many examples from the works of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Thomas Huxley and Walter Pater, also for poems by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
Locker Lampson, Andrew Lang, Christina Rossetti, J. K. Stephen, F. Tennyson. 
C. Tennyson-Tumer, Augusta Webster, and J. G. Whittier ; Messrs. Methuen 
& Co., for an extract from Ihckena, by Mr. G. K. Chesterton ; to Messrs. 
Methuen, with Messrs. Burns & Oates, for quotations from the Selected Poema 
of Francis ITiompaon ; Mr. David Nutt, for a poem by Mr. Norman Gale, also 
for quotations from The Cv/shvZhn Saga by Miss Eleanor Hull, and from 
their useful pocket edition of The MabiTwgion; Messrs. Eegan Paul, for a 
poem by Mr. Austin Dobson , Mr. Grant Richards, for extracts from the poems 
and prose writings of John Davidson; Messrs George Robertson & Co., for 
a poem by Henry Clarence Kendal, Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co, for a poem 
by Dr. Robert Bridges, and extracts from the Avorks of Robert Browning ; Mr 
John Todhunter, for his poem The Banshee ; Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, for a poem 
by Mathilde Blind , and the late Lady Leighton-Warren, for two poems by 
Lord de Tabley. 

The author would wish to express his gratitude to Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, and to the executors of the late William Morns, A. C. 
Swinburne, and Theodore Watts-Dunton, for their courtesy in granting a 
ready permission to use freely their respective works ; also to Mr. William 
Meredith for his interest in the biography of his father, the late Mr. George 
Meredith, and for kindly placing fresh biographical matter at his disposal. 

The author regrets if, through inadvertence, any matter has been used in 
this History without due acknowledgment being made, and wishes to offer 
his sincere apologies should such an omission be found. 


24 Dbtbttboh Boao, PrmiBr, S.W 
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A HISTORY OF 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

PART I 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE MAKING 

Introduction — Formfitive influencea in English Literature — The Anglo-Saxon at home — English Litera- 
ture hefori and after the Sszon Conquest — Old English Heathen Poetry . its style, its origin, its 
historical value — Characteristics of Anglo-Saxon Poetry and Prose — Northumbria and Wessex . as 
intellectual centres — Allred and his successors. 


INTRODUCTION 

“ HraTORV’a true object of study,” says Fuatel do 
Coulonges, “ is the human mind ” Whatever ob- 
jections may be urged agoiust this defimtion, it 
certainly possesses the laont of emphasizing the 
peychologioal bond that connects history with 
literature. Any account of a nation’s match in 
bygone tunes must levoal to some extent its 
mental ohoroctenstics ; just os any record of its 
Ltorature must disclose some pulsings of its social 
Lfe While therefore a history of English Litera- 
ture IS a history of the inner life, a record of dreams 
and ideals, it needs to be limned on a background 
of its social activities, m order to be clearly seen 
and nicely appraised. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once reminded us, that 
the human soul was on ommbus in which sit the 
shades of our ancestors. So the first tiling to re- 
cognise m deahng with our imaginative life, is its 
complex inspiration. 

Looking ab the splendid fabric of English 
Literature, we realiso m it a “ coat of many 
colours ” , for it is shot with the varying tmts of 
racial oharaoteristioa. To its making have gone 
the prismatic fancy of the Celt, the sombre pension 
of the Teuton, the golden gaiety of France, Scan 
dinavian greys, It^aii purplee. Yet for all its 
composite character it is not a thing of patohwork 
quahty, but an harmonious blend, in which one 
clement predonunatos. That dement is the Anglo- 
Saxon. We have only to analyse some passcqie of 
representative modem poetry to teahse how despite 
our hnguistio debts to Francs, to Italy, euid to 
Greece, the Saxon tongue is tte one outstanding 
feature in our speech. 

The first indwelleis of our Islands were a rude, 
primitive tooe^ that we benn Fatoohtbio. A de- 


voted geologist, Mr. James Cross, has spent many 
years searching for evidence of Fakeulithic culture 
m the tertiary deposits swept together by the 
Thames near Gravesend. The present rivor flows 
at least a hundred feet below the deposits of silt 
and gravel m which Mr. Cross’ fine senes of London 
pahsobths were found They can be seen at the 
Royal Scottish Museum in Edmburgh. The toma- 
hawk IB the weapon most generally met with — 
a flint or stone with a " butt ” or bruising end, a 
cutting edge, a well-marked strengthening nb, emd 
a “ tang ” to which tbo wooden shaft is bound. 
This was bound to a split stick with a fibre fasten- 
ing With these, baud daggers were found heavy 
at the base and sharply pomted, with a carefully 
hollowed plaoe for the thumb and finger-tips. 
Strangely enough, all these palesobths were found 
withm a strictly limited area. All the evidence 
goes to show that Uie site of the Foloohthic finds 
was a ford by which the primitive Londoners 
crossed the Thames. If men lay there m wait for 
the game which might come to the ford to dnnk, 
or the traveller who might be passing that way, it 
IS easy to see why weapons would be found m the 
river’s silt at that spot end nowhere else. But 
however this may be, there existed the ford over 
the Thamee m Falnolithio times The dark, curly, 
haired, narrow-headed, dwarfish men who suc- 
ceeded them, those of the Neolithic age, overran the 
country and possessed it until tne Celts ran their 
keels ashore upon the gravels and sands of Kent. 
Doubtless, they cut their terraced fields, their long 
grave barrows, and communal earth-works where 
London now stands.* 

Then came the first Celtic invasion ; the Qoidela, 
or the Gaels. These men drove the inhabitants to 

* See the author’s Xomion IaH «/ YsaMdow (Coa- 
stable). , 
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the West and North, but thoroughly intermingled 
with them, and the Gael persists to this very day. 

A second inroad of Aryan people came m about 
300 B c., and has been distinguished from the drat 
by the term Brythons These invaders did not 
spread so far as the Gaels, setthng largely m the 
south-west and west, and beoommg known later as 
the Cymn, or, as the English oalled them, the Welsh. 
Their spirit glows m the magical verse of Mr W. B. 
Yeats, and the imaginative prose of Synge ; it 
animates the fantasies of “ Fiona Macleod," and 
by its spell George MacDonald achieved hia lugheet 
flights of romantio beauty. 

Thus Brythons, Gaols, and Neohthio were now 
closely intermingled. The Cymn had their own 
literature — a bterature of war songs ; senoua 
legends with a stern and melancholy note, that 
mingled later with the gay and hvcly fancy of the 
Norman romancers, sobering its mercurial gaiety, 
and m the process, taking on itself more varied 
and plastic moods 

The Boman occupation of Bntam affected our 
literature only in one particular ; that is, m the 
indirect religious influence it brought to boar upon 
the inhabitants, first through the Chnstiamaed 
Cymn, secondly through the missionary priests m 
the seventh century. 

Formative Tnftuenees in English Literature 

From the foregoing sketch of our Literature, 
oertain formative influenoos will have emerged— 
the Saxon, the Celtic, the Danish, and the Norman. 
It may not be amiss at this point to develop and 
olanfy these 

The Saxon genius of the rooe voiced itself more 
readily in social and political life than in literature. 
It was essentially practical and orderly Passion 
end imagination wore not alien but subordinate 
qualities hero ; for the charocteristies most in- 
aistent in the Saxon were those precisely that mode 
for sound and efficient national life Patience and 
perseverance, the capacity for obedionoe, an m- 
Btmot for law and method, tho spirit of adventure, 
power of endurance, and fldnbty to a cause that 
has once touched the emotions ; qualities such as 
these more easily and more haturally find con- 
genial expression in political institutions and sociid 
initiative In themselves they prepare tho soil for 
great literature rather than directly create it. 
They act as fertilisers, givmg strength and vitality 
to tho vegetation, restraimng wild luxunanre, and 
eliminating the weeds. To speak of the unimagi- 
native Saxon, as some Celtic enthusiasts do, is 
absurd. It is not the quantity but tho quality of 
his imagination that differentiates him from the 
Celt and Norman His imagination is clear and 
intense, with a certain fierce simplicity and bleak 
directness, whereas the Celtic imagination is iri- 
descent and exuberant, subtle and pervasive rather 
than simple and strong, allusiv.i and mystical 
rather than direct and practical 

As against these diverse types, there is the equally 
distinctive imagination of the Norman, hvelier and 
nimbler than the other two, lacking the solid 
tsnaoity of the Saxon and the iiomo melancholy 


of the Celt, but exoelling in gaiety, animal spirits, 
and a logical inventiveness denired from Latm 
sources. 

In the ma k ing of our poetry, the Saxon imagina- 
tion is seen to best advantage m simple love-ballads, 
m verse mfused with strong yet tender piety, m 
the epio where its capacity for lucidity emd re- 
pression is happily marked 

In the making of our prose, its influence is more 
emphatio, for reasons not hard to understand. Too 
rigid m texture, too prone to economy of effects, 
its inspiration in verse is necessarily circumscribed. 
Simphcity, temperance of expression, clarity, and 
high senouaness of purpose find happier m^ium 
in prose ; and history, science, and speculative 
thought, owe much to its mtegratmg power. 

Tunung to the influence of the Celt, we reahse 
that if tlie Baxon brought intensity, the Celt as 
certainly brought variety. To our poetry he gave 
subtle shades of meanmg, delicate nuanoos of 
humour and pathos, a wealth of rich fancies, like 
the network of tracery that adorns a Gothic 
cathedral To our prose the Colt brought tho gift 
of satire and iromo introspection, from mordant 
and savage to a mood of elfish mockery ; fine 
graces of style ; and to both prose and verse that 
passionate love of Nature and mystical mtoipreta- 
tion of her phenomena, that differs widely from 
fhe half fearful, if stoical attitude of the Saxon m 
fooo of the pnmal facta of life. 

There la a fundamental affiiuty between tlie 
Damsh and the Saxon influence The Dane merely 
repeated m somewhat cruder fashion the spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxon invaders. Directly, it was a 
negative influenoe on Literature, and retarded the 
progress of our tongue for some tune , but indirectly 
in the. long run, it welded the people more closely 
together, and infused mto verse much of that 
compelling attraction for the sea, that meets us in 
early English Literature. 

Neither the Saxon nor the Colt by himself would 
have made our literature the great heritage il is, 
but m conjunction the one happily suppleineiilcd 
the other ; and our greatest poetry and finest prose 
IS that in which the Celtic and Teutonic elements 
are the roost closely mterroingled Where tho 
one offered strength, tho other gave grace Saxon 
simplicity and ordorhness stroightenod out the 
ebulhent extravogoiicos of the Celtic mind ; and 
tho plastic charms of the latter softened the stiffor 
outlines of tho English gemus Without tho 
dAvmg power of the Saxon, tho dreams of the Celt 
would have beon hke exquisite star dust, drifting 
inoffectually through the literary firmament. 

The Norman influence, though less insistent 
than the Celtic and Saxon, is more complex There 
was a Celtic element, of course, m the Norman, and 
with this he mingled something of the Latin South 
and the Norse 

The Normans were Northmen softened and 
modified by Southern mteroourse It seemed at 
first, after the Conquest, as if the Norman influenoe 
would be the paramount one, for it started a 
fresh era of literary history with a suppres- 
sion of the native tongue. The cultured life of 
the day was ruled by French and Latin models. 
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THE AHOLO-BAZOH AT HOME 


An ige of Lotln wnton wm inkugunted. Latin 
of oouiae was no new thing to the English detgy, 
it bad been qioken and written by them for oen- 
tuTies, but the oloao oontaot with Rome inaugurated 
at the Conqueati extended ita domuuon to an 
extraordinary extent. French became the lan- 
guage of the well-born, and the English vernacular 
was dehberately disregarded. 

• France at this time was the intellectual centre 
of Western Europe. Quick and adaptable in her 
temperament, she set the pace, and others followed 
aa best they might Frcmoa was by no means 
profoundly origmal, her body of literature was 
inferior in quality to that of England before the 
Conquest ; but she had the gift of purloining the 
ideM of others, and transforming them mto an 
especially acceptable form. 

A remarkable illustration of this is famished by 
the Arthunan Cycle, which was originally Celtic m 
its inspiration, but owing to French redaction and 
elaborations, became one of the most popular of 
European Romances 

Wo have sketched the chief formative induences 
in our Literature At a later date, Italy, Bpain, 
and France exerted a potent influence upon 
English Letters. Italy m tho early Renascence, 
Spain m the late Renascence, and France during 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies. There was also, in the late Middle Ages, a 
touch of far Eastern thought, and dunng tho 
Renascence, more than a touch of Greek idealism 
upon our hteratum. Notwithstanding these many 
infltionoes, the two most considerable are the 
Celtic and the Saxon, that so closely commingled 
at the time of the Conquest as to be inseparable. 
The greatnoBs of our Literature then is due to these 
two great formative mfluencoa. 

I The AtfOLO-SAXON at Homo 

When first we catch a ghmpse of the Anglo- 
Saxon tribes they arc leading a pastoral life on the 
shores of the Bcdtic and the North Sea, m a country 
bleak and low-lying 13ut the atmosphere of repose 
which the word “ pastoral ” suggests to most 
people, IS not to bo found here Our forefathers 
shored the intense restlessness that charoctensed 
the Gormanio people as a whole 

Tillers of the soil, and hunters by compulsion, 
they became also by force of circumstance fierce 
sea-rovers Inured by long privation to tho terrors 
of the sea, they made little of its dangers, and a 
Roman writer has told us, how that they would 
plunder tho wostorn coasts, sailmg down upon them 
m their high-prowed warships in the midst of a 
storm BO that their vicliins might be the less 
prepared Truly enough wore they likened to 
sea- wolves 

In appearance they were big, large-limbed men, 
with bluo-grey eyes and ruddy faces , relentless, 
savage, and daring, yet courageous and faithful to 
one another, and among their women folk gentle 
and loyal Infanticide was not infrequent, for 
valour was prized above all things, and a weidcly 
child might survive only to bring shame and dis- 
grace upon bis kinsmen. 


Naturally enou^ this Ingrained passion for 
action expressed ita^ moat readily m fighting; 
this was peculiarly attractive, for not only did it 
provide on outlet for their phynoal energy but it 
afiorded also an excellent chanoe of their gaming 
the Teutonic Paradise of Walhalla. A coumgeous 
death on the field of battle opened the entrance to 
those Halls m which a banquet of boar’s flesh and 
ale was for ever being celebrated 

Moreover, war held out the prospect of material 
advantagea Energy docs not necessarily imply 
industry ; and the Germans were always ready to 
substitute plunder for labour, whenever it was pos- 
sible to do so. Piratical expcKlitions first brought 
the Anglo-Saxons into contact with this Island But 
the days were not long enough to satiefy these 
adventurous spirits, therefore, when mght fell, 
gambling took the place of fightmg sa a means of 
varying the monotony of existence According to 
Tacitus, it was “ a aenous occupation with them 
even when they were sober ” While to such a pitch 
were these games of chance earned that sometimes 
even personal hberty was staked — and lost No 
catastrophe was more bitter than this, for the 
love of freedom was one of the most marked 
charactenstics of the Teutonic races It was this 
intolerance of constraint which explains why they 
BO long preferred to hve m Bmcill communities 
“ They dwell scattered and apart,” wntes the 
Roman histonan, “ just as a spring, meadow, or 
wood has attracted them ” Moreover, even m 
the village itself, the houses were always detached 
from one another The same spint recurs in their 
political institutions All questions of common 
interest were discussed in the presence of the 
Freemen of the tribe who signified their dissent 
by a murmur and their approbation by the clashing 
of spears , and it is quite characteristic that— m 
early tiroes at any rate— business was delayed, 
perhaps for two or three days, by the casual manner 
m which the people assembled With this pro. 
nounced individualism it is, therefore, not surpns. 
mg to find that the warrior chieftains controlled 
tbcir followers rather by the force of example than 
by military discipline Positive, as well as nega- 
tive reasons combined to make this the most 
effective method of control, for the Germans 
possessed a sense of personal loyalty in a marked 
degree To support and protect a courageous 
leader on the battle-field was with them a point of 
honour , and to survive his death was to incur a 
lifelong disgrace That this feelmg of devotion 
was mutual, is well illustrated by the legend that 
has gathered round the name of the great Ostro- 
goth — ^Theodonc. It tells us how his enemy Ermen- 
rich having captured several of his men, demanded 
the entire surrender of Theodoric’s kingdom as 
the price of their hves, and Jiow the Ostrogothic 
leader not only consented to, but actually fulfilled 
this condition of their safety ; for he says “ Even 
though all the empires of the world were mine, I 
would givo them away rather than desert my dear 
faithful thanes ” 

Equally pleasing was their attitude towards 
strangers. Perhaps no race has ever been more 
renowned for Its hospitality than the Teutonio, 
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*' Every Q er i naa,** to quote Taoitua onoe agiJut 
“reoeivee his guest with a well^umished table. 
When supplies are exhausted he who was but 
now the host becomes the guide to further bos* 
pitality, cmd without invitation they go to the 
next house." Having washed his hands and feet 
the guest joined the family board, and using his 
fingers instead of a fork, helped to devour the vast 
quantities of meat which were idways in reqmsition. 
The meal being brought to a hvely, if somewhat 
hazardous conclusion by the practice of throwing 
the bones about the place, the more serious busi- 
ness of the evening began — namely the drinking. 
Around the blazing fire in the centre of the long 
Hall our ancestors sat far into the night consuming 
ale with which their women folk supplied them ; 
and should this prove of inferior strength the 
fomimne brewers suSered accordingly, for quahty 
OB well as quantity was doomed essential for those 
convivial gatherings But though somewhat ez- 
SMsting in this respect the Teutons mode ample 
amends by the high esteem in which they held 
their women 

In Anglo-Saxon times a woman possessed hbertiea 
which it has taken her centuries to recover. Not 
only were the rights of property and of taking 
judicial proceedings accorded to her, but she was 
also allowed to attend the meetings of the Town- 
ship in which local politics were discussed, and, 
on occasions, even the national council of the 
Witanagemote. 

Marital unfaithfulness was both rare and punish- 
able , but though making good husbands, the 
Anglo-Saxon by no means favoured absolute 
equality of the sexes Whilst a girl was still a 
“ spinster ” she was under paternal authority, and 
marriage merely effected a transfer of masters 
Should she prove insubordinate, “ three blows with 
a broomstick " were considered a wholesome cor- 
rective. Yet with all its limitations the Teutonic 
conception of womanhood was superior, not simply 
to Oriental ideas — that would not be saying very 
much — ^but even to the notions of such a highly 
civilised people as the ancient Greeks. 

The Germomc people compared most favourably 
With the nations of the East in another particular, 
namely, m their capacity for progress. 

The Teutons possessod to quite a remarkable 
extent the power of adapting themselves to strange 
surroundings and of assimilating a foreign civilisa- 
tion. It IS this aptitude which accounts for the 
absorption of Gothic customs and ideas that trans- 
formed Norsemen into Normans with such sur- 
prising rapidity, and explains the speed with which 
the antagonisms of 10(16 wore forgotten in this 
Island Of all racial endowments there are perhaps 
none more valuable than this mental elasticity ; 
and It would be difficult to over-estimate its infiu- 
enoe upon the national history of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. 

II. EirousH Litbbatitko beforb thb Saxok 
Conquest 

The earliest English literature is unwritten It 
consists of songs and legends, heroic and stirring m 


ohoraoter, sung to the haip by tbs mins trd and 
gieeman, and handed down from one generation to 
another. Parents taught these talM to their 
children, and the younger learned of the older 
singer. Our Saxon forefathers used an alphabet, 
just as the ScandinavianB did, but it was used for 
inscriptions and not for distmctively bteraiy pur- 
poses. It served to adorn a sword hilt, not to 
perpetuate a legend. So it is impossible to say by 
whom these old stories and myths were originally 
composed, for they come to us out of the dun past, 
with the aooretions of years upon them, and with 
the impress of many a singer, each of whom has 
unconsciously added something to the ancient tale 

It IS not until much later that those old stones 
were written down ; and the blend of Chnstian 
and Pagan sentiment is due to the fact that many 
were first set down, after the mtroduction of 
Chnstianity, when the monk who took them in 
hand wished to infuse rohgious sentiment into the 
rough heathen sago. 

But if m olden times the poetry was unwntten, 
this was not because it was lightly esteemed. The 
minstrel was the preacher and moralist of heathen 
times. His song stirred men to deeds of courage 
and endurance, he glonfaod the heroes of the post, 
otTered solace to the chieftain whose fortunes had 
been marred, and renewed in him fresh hope for 
the future. No day was complete without the 
minstrers aid. After the fighting and hunting, 
when the chieftain and his followers were refreshing 
their bodies with meat and drink, then came the 
glecmen to minister to their minds ; and the songs 
sung then were stored up m the womors’ memories, 
BO that m the stress of battle they might shout out 
ns did the Israelites of old, some snatch of song 
which would at once inspire themselves and con- 
found their enemies. 

The minstrel was not the only singer, albeit the 
chief So far as we ran tell, the most important 
minstrel was the «rdp or shaper of verse Ho com- 
posed versos as well as sang them. The secondary 
minstrel and the gieeman (or Harper), merely re- 
peated them His was a less dignified post, and 
the very name suggests that he was not merely a 
singer but a maker of fun, from gleo (A.-S )=-fun, 
funusement In tlus pei-honage, therefore, wo may 
trace tho early jester, who was to take such a 
prominent part m mediaival entertainments In- 
deed, he lasted until Elizabethan times, and was 
inscparablo from tho earlier dramas of the age 

Our Saxon forofathors then, were, in common 
with other nations of tho tune, a singing folk Not 
only did the chieftain have his own bard to cheer 
him, but he himself — witness Hrothgar in Beowulf — 
was a singer. He earned his song along with his 
sword mto battle. His whole life was a chant. 
On his way to the fight, ploughing through the 
sea-storm, he sang ; after the strivings were over, 
at the festive board, he sang agam, and was sung 
to. In the moment of victory, he song exultantly 
to his Gods, tho sky and the earth, and their 
gracious son, the Summer In the hour of death, 
be used his last breath to sing a farewell to hia 
people 

The circling seasons, the alternate reign of day 
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and night, fad hJa imagiiiAtion and found e^neaaion 
in the many Nature myths that aerved oa his 
early religion. Then, on to these myths become 
grafted etones of the great men who hod done 
mighty deeds ; and soon the doings of the heroes 
become one with the doings of the gods. An early 
example of this is found m the poem Beoundft 
that arose os an oral saga, mode up of pagan songs 
celebrating the hero's prowess, long before it was 
written down and Christianised by the monks. 

111. Old Knoubh Hbateen Foexby 
BSounitf 

At the close of the eighteenth century, this poem 
was found m a manuscript written about a o 1000. 
It IS essentially a mosaic of pagan tales, blent with 
a certain basis of historical fact. Possibly, Btewulf 
himself IB not an mtegral part of the old legend, 
which IS found associated with other heroes. About 
the eighth century this moscuc is placed in a 
Christian setting, with which it harmonises but ill. 
Pagan monsters and bibhcal allusions go oddly 
together. Probably a monk is the writer who dealt 
lost with these legends ; such an explanation would 
account fur the moralising strain that runs through- 
out the poem B4owiilf praises Ood for His gifts 
to men. There is much to support the contention 
that this ethical and rehgious note is of qmte late 
introduction. 

The poem contains over three thousand lines, 
and is supposed to be the oldest surviving epic of 
the Teuton people, anterior to the Soondmavian 
eagoB, and considerably older than the great 
mediavol romances of southern Europe. 

Its importance for us lies in its emphatio m- 
dicntion that our hterature is essentially Teutomo 
in origin 

T/ie S/iry — Bdowulf has been not unfmrly de- 
scribed as a knight errant before the days of 
chivalry He is a mighty warrior of royal Swedish 
blood who has not only fought with man but has 
defied the fiercest storms that have swept over the 
seas, and grappled with the awful sea monsters 
that inhabit their deptlis. 

To tho help of tlio venerable King Hrothgar ho 
comes, whose kingdom has been ravaged by a 
dreadful monster, Orendel by name. B^wulf 
meets this monstor face to face, and after a terrible 
fight wounds him to the death. But tlie monster 
has a mother, even more fearsome than he. She 
inhabits the fioods, and Btowulf has to descend 
into these chill and dork waters to find her The 
conflict that ensued is more harrowing than the 
other, and is described with Homeric vigour 
Just when he is about to succumb to the fury of 
her attack, he comes across a huge sword which 
does the work pretty effectually, and the subse- 
quent proceedings interest this lady no more 
Bdowulf IS not allowed to rest long without a 
further display of prowess But he survives a 
roign of fifty years, well seasoned with valorous 
deeds, before he meets with a fiery dragon that has 
been having things all its own way. The dragon 
is killed, but not before its venomous poison hM 
infected Bdowulf. Knowing that his end has 
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eome, he speaks to his friend with fine stoical 
resignation. 

“ I have held the people fifty years ; there was 
not any kmg of my neighbours, who dared to greet 
me with warriors, to oppress me with terror. . . . 
I held nune own well, I sought not treacherous 
malice, nor swore unjustly many oaths ; on 
account of all this, I, sick with mortal wounds, 
may have joy. . . . Now do thou go immediately, 
to behold the board under the hoary stone, my dew 
Wijlaf. . . . Now I have purchased with my death 
a hoard of treasures ; it will not be yet of ad- 
vantage at the need of the people ... I give 
(honks . . . that I imght before my dying day obtam 
such for my peoples . . . longer may 1 not here be ” 
(xxxvii., xzxvui.). 

The Ltlerary Style. — The literary method is mas- 
sive and sweeping rather than subtle and varied. 
The poem is akm to the old sagos, and like them 
excels m broad efiects, and in impressive directness 
of speech. The crude savagery of the original 
legends has been transmuted through the various 
mmds brought to bear upon the poem, mto a fine 
appraisement of Btowulf's goodness of heart and 
unselfish devotion to others He is not merely a 
man of great physical strength ; there is a moral 
splendour about his character. Nor is this side 
ever lost sight of. 

lit Ongtn — How was the poem introduced into 
English hterature T 

It has been suggested that the poem is in its 
basis a Scandinavian saga. The poem, 'however, 
though Scandinavian m its setting, contains no 
Scandinavian words or phrases. Earle believes 
that the atory of B6owulf was a piece of tho pre- 
historic folk lore of which a fresh ^ition was made 
m Merovingian Gaul. From Gaul, the story, 
latinised by some Frankish scholar, passed over 
here and was worked up into the ^ic. The subject 
IS still debated by scholars, by no means m agree- 
ment, but this, at any rate, affords one explanation 
to account for mconsistennes in the poem 

Its Hvilortcal Value — ^The picture of social hfe 
given us in Beowulf is essentially primitive. To 
fight valorously, to eat and dnnk well, to be soothed 
by music after the day’s labour and then — to sleep. 

The men described are men of few words ; brave 
and loyal where their afiections are concerned, but 
cruel and implacable otherwise There is no gaiety 
about them. Life to them is a sombre busmess ; 
tho melancholy of the North is about them. 

Great emphasis is laid upon the splendour of 
Court life, and for this reason its historical value aa 
a picture of aristocratic society in Baxon times has 
been commented on by some of the critics. 

The scemo background is well suited for such 
men. It is bleak and cold, and the rough and 
rugged land is svept by storms. We realise here 
** the winds that would be howbng at all hours ” 
Whether on sea or land. Nature is always m her 
blackest and fiercest moods There is no senti- 
ment, no tenderness, to reheve the gloom Fierce 
ommal spirits dominate. 

But if sombre, there is an austere grandeur about 
the poem, and a fine stoical resignation 

The scenes and people are Bceuidinavian, but the 
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oms great, vital figure ia that of BAownlf. Ho 
stands before us as the early Enghsh ideal of virile 
courage and nobihty What Achilles is to the 
Greek, Bomulus to the Roman, Charlemagne to 
the French, Btowulf is to the Englishman. Beside 
hitn. King Arthur is but a shadowy figure. 

fftdniA and Dear 

Wids%lh is the earliest of the poems made by our 
forefathers on the Continent. Widsith is the wide 
wanderer, or far traveller. He tells of his wander- 
ings, speaks of the feudal halls in which he song, 
and how men loved his song, and gave him gifts ; 
so that whorover ho wont he found a ready welcome 
He sings of war, and not unfittingly, for had not 
he himself fought with the Huns 

At the close of his poom he praises his art, inas- 
much os It has brought him joy Adversity he has 
known at times, but not so grievous that his art 
could find no solace for it 

Another early poem is The Complavni of Dear. 
Deor also is a minstrel, but he is no wanderer. He 
belongs to the household of his chief, and is happy 
in hiB position until he finds himself supplanted by 
a nval But the singer bids himself take heart 
and endure his misfortune, and the note of stoical 
resignation is the insistent note. The poem is 
lyrical in form, with a definite lefram, and may bo 
called our first Krtghsh lynr. 

Door gives the reverse side of the picture of the 
gleoman painted by Widsith 
The manuscript poem dates from the eleventh 
century, and, like BioimAf, has been Chnstismsed. 
But it IS clearly an old heathen saga, in origin 
In addition to those wondering songs, there cue 
braces of a saga about Finn, King of the North 
Frisians, in the BaMe of Finnsburg, a fragment of 
an old pagan tale about Waldhero of Acquitaine ; 
and some curious verses sung by the Tcutomc 
peasant, while he followed his pastoral occupations, 
or sailed on some voyage of adventure Those 
were called The Charms, and though, like Bfovmlf, 
they became later infused with religious sentiment, 
they are primarily heathen songs, ^dressed to the 
Elements — to the Valkyno and to Woden They 
are genuine nature myths, filled with that mingled 
fear and love of the ancient earth that wo find 
among primitive peoples 

IF. Ekoubh Literstube aetbb the Saxoe 
Conquest 

(i) The Poetry 

Hitherto the poetry, though written in the 
English language is not strict I y part of the literature 
of England Tho first native maker of English 
verse is Ciedmon Ho was a simple, unlettered 
man, an inmate of St Hilda’s Ufonostery, near 
Whitby, to whom fell the task of looking after 
the castle Leaving the feast and the singers, 
because he could not take part, he fell asleep among 
the cattle And while he slept he dreamed that 
one came to him and commanded him to sing 
“ Of what am I to sing T ” said Ctedmon. “ About 


Um beginning of onated things,’* Bo than 
fashioned a song about the Creation, and awakened 
from hia dream. The eong he remembered, and 
mode many more like it. And cdter thle he beoame 
a monk. The Bible wae read to him because he 
could not read, and he would tom those passages 
(hat appealed especially to him, mto veme. 

Tbew Btories in votao— Caedmon's Paraphrase — 
were written about 670, and became very famous. 
Thus did the old paganism meige mto the Chnstian 
sentiment of the time. Of these poems only a 
fragment has survived, quoted by B^e and earned 
from monastery to monastery But the influence 
of Cadmon upon his suooessors was great. So 
we may say of Cadmon, that he founded a new 
school of religious poetry, and it is probable that 
his verse served as a model for many subsequent 
wnters. 

CYNEWtrLT is in the line of succession from 
Cadmon. It is not improbable that he was the 
author of the Chnst , possibly also of tho Judith , 
and the Dream of ike Rood Ho was a Northum- 
brian who lived at the close of the eighth century. 
We know httle about his outward life, save that 
his youth was happy and irresponsible ; and that 
he underwent suddenly a spiritual change, and 
regretted the careless pleasures of his earlier years. 
His view of hfe finds amplest exprossion in I he 
Chnst The threefold coming of Chnst is dealt 
with, and the lost picture is that of tho final Judg- 
ment He gives a glowing picture of the Christian 
who has fought the good fight ; 

** A gladsome host of men ; youth without ago ; 

Tho glory of the heavenly chivolrj’ ; health without pain 
For righteous workers , and (or souls sublime 
Best without toil , there is dny without dark gloom. 
Ever glonouely bright ; bliss without bole ; 

Fnenoehip ’twixt friends forever without feud ; 

Peace without enmity for tho blest in Heaven, 

In the oommunion of Baints ” * 

Cynewulf’s Riddles 
Riddle I 

My robes rest silent when I roam the earth. 

Still, when 1 stay at homo, or stir the waves ; 

Anon my pinions poise rne up above 
The high air o’er t)ie liuines of warriors 
For o’or the folk the cloud-force floateth me. 
Mightily whirr my wings, mako melody. 

Sing wondrously, nhnn I, a wanderer. 

Touch neither world nor wave. 

(A Swan,} 

Riddle VII 

Lo, the wind wafts aloft these httle wights 
Over the mountain brows , full black are they. 
Swart, sablO'Clad, yet softly voiced In song 
They wander forth in clouds, and clearly wail. 

Float o’er the foreat heights, or fly above 
The city dwellings of the sons of men. 

Behold, they name thomselvos I 

(A Onat )• 

There is the note of passion in his verse, but a 
note also of joy and confidence ohon to the old 
pagan meleuioholy. Like a true Saxon be sings of 
“ the clashing of the sea waves,” and ” the rolling 

t Chnst, translated by I Qollancz 
* Oxford Treasury of Enghsh Literature, vol. L 
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of the wetere," and of “foaming billowa" that 
cover the earth. 

During the following century the scattered poems 
of the past were gathered together mto coUeotions, 
and m the tenth oentury religious poetry is mingled 
with plentiful war songs, such as the Song of 
Brunanbwgh (937), where the conflict between 
Saxon and Dane figures prominently. 

Oharaclensttca of Anglo-Saxon Poetry 

1. It resembles Hebrew poetry, indulging in 
parallelism ' and metaphonoal phraaea. 

2. In metre it is marked by accent and per- 
sistent alliteration 

3. Rhyme is absent, and there are no definite 
number of syllables. The metro undergoes a good 
many variations, and responds to the nature of 
the subject. 

4. The poetry was sung, for m early tunes 
poetry and music were one and indivisible, and the 
minstrel was free to modify the movement of the 
verse. Any modification mtroduced was, however, 
subject to certain rules. There were always four 
accented syllables and three aJhterative syllables. 
Many changes were wrought later in the Middle 
Rnglish period through French influences, but the 
trick of alliteration has become an integral part of 
all English poetry , and though no longer a struc- 
tural part of English prosody, is regarded to-day 
as an ornament, not an essential It has been 
used with must remarkable effect by Swinburne 

6. There is a prevalence of compound words, by 
moons of which the poet sought to condense tlie 
qualities of his subject. This charaotenstio also 
has aurvivod. 

For instance, when Rossetti speaks of “ hoarse- 
tongued fire,’* or Keats of “ Icaden-eyed despair,’* 
they are usmg a poetical method derived from our 
earhest verse 

0. The style of tins poetry is, on tne whoie, 
diffuse, though when the writer is greatly moved it 
becomes more simple and direct. And while there 
is force and vigour, and often tho austere ^lendour 
of the Icelandic Saga about tlio work, there ore no 
graces or subtleties, and tho lyric noto is extremely 
rare. 

The form of poetry chiefly favoured by these 
elder writers is tho epic ; it suited both their meuiner 
and matter, and lent itself to the treatment of 
heroic deeds William Morris’ translation of the 
Scandinavian Sagas will give the modem reader a 
fair idea of the trend and character of this early 
poetry. 

(ii) r/tc Proee 

Tho prose, unlike tho verso, was not used as on 
emotional stimulant ; it was for the most pent 
educational. What Christianity did to inspire tho 
maker of verse has been seen , it was responsible 
also for the creation of tho monk scholar, an in- 
dividual who did much to shape the hterature of 

t By paraUehm is meant Uie rqietitioo of the some 
utattmmi or idea In different ways ; by alhteratton the 
repetition of the same letter at the begmmng or in tbs 
body of difleient words, m close j'uxtaposition to one 
another. 
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this formaUve period. The flnt Englishman to 
become famous aa a anbnlar and teacher was 
Alshsuii he did for the South what at a later 
period Bede did for the Korth. After a while he 
wae made Abbot of Malmeebuiy, then Bishop of 
Sherborne. He died m 709, after many achieve- 
ments both m prose and verse. As was ^e custom 
of the tune he did much of his work m Latin, but 
his English verse was esteemed highly by no less 
an authority than Alfred hunself. He was m- 
terested more m musio and architecture, and a 
church at Uradfoid-on-Avon remains os a memonol 
of bis work, while of his skill as a musician and of 
his power to touch the hearts of the common people, 
tradition is eloquent His is the one name of 
sigmfioanoe in Uie history of Wessex, until the 
tune of Alfred, two bundled years later On the 
whole, the North was far more noted for intellectual 
thought and vigour. 

NOBTHTTMBRIA. as an lMTBlJ.BOTt7AL CEMTBE 

The prodominance of Northumbria in literary 
bfe was largely due to the activity of Irish mis- 
sionaries, cultured and imaginative men, and to the 
greater influx of Roman civibsation into the North 
The bbrary at York was famous throughout 
Europe. The earlier phase of this intellectual 
vitality is seen m tho religious verso of Ccedmon 
and his succossors , the later phase m tho Latm 
prose of tho monk scholar 

Of these, the first in importance is Behb In 
these words did the orphan scholar epitomise his 
hfe at tho ago of fifty-five “ I wholly applied 
myself to tho study of the Scripture , and, amidst 
the observanoe of regular discipline, and the daily 
care of smgmg m the church, I always took dchght 
in learning, teachmg, and writing ’’ He studied 
eagerly every deportment of human thought — the 
philosophios, arts, and sciences , and to his Ecrleei 
citical Hutory we are indebted for our knowledge 
of the England of hi., tune Ho wrote in Latin for 
the most part, but was quick to n-cognise the 
possibilities of the .Saxon tongue, and when dying 
IS said to have repealed to hiiusDif some of these 
old poems 

He owed much to the Abbot of his monastery, 
Benedict, a keen and bnlhant man Bede was a 
fine elosHical scholar, and his writings abound m 
quotations from classical poets Much of bis uork 
was of the text-book Older, and Ins imputation as a 
teacher was ns considerable oe that of liis scholar- 
ship. Ho had a school at J arrow, of European 
fame. 

Wessex as an Intei.i.E( tual C'enthe 

With the coming of tho Danes in tho tenth 
century the seat of learning passed to Wessex 
The Damsli invasions were catostropliie to the 
progrcBS of English literature Attrocied by the 
wealth of tho great monasteries, they plundered 
and destroyed the finest Worst of all, they 
burned the splendid hbraries, until “ there was not 
one house of learning left from tho Forth to the 
Humber ’’ 

Happily a man arose at this time who rescued 
England from her Borry phght ; and although too 
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late to lave the North, yet Middle and South 
England were preeerved from ravage by the valorous 
master mmd of Alfred, “ liOid of the harp and 
hberatmg epear ” 

Aubbd, grandson of the doughty Egbert, was 
bom at Wantage in Berkshire (849), and whilst a 
boy, was taken by his father, Etheiwulf, to Rome. 
There, Roman oivibsation and eoclesiastioism im- 
pressed him in the most plastic years of his life. 

On his return to England, he became deeply 
interested in the songs of his native land and the 
love of Saxon verse, and the prowess of his anoeatois 
never left him. 

From the dream of studious youth he was 
roughly awakened by the onslaughts of the Danes, 
and his early years as king were spent m fighting 
hard against them. Mercia, already, had been 
ravaged and lost ; Wessex itself was m deadly 
peril Then did he prove that he was a great 
warrior as well as a keen student ; that he could 
fight hke hiB heroes as well as sing about them 
Thus did he wm peace for his people, and having 
won peace he sought to nurture their mental life. 
So, after fifteen years of incessant warfare (c. 88G), 
ho had made peace with the foe and looked around 
to repair something of their wanton work of de- 
straotion He founded a monastery at Athelnoy, 
saw to the education of his nobles, and while seemg 
to the careful traimng of the Churchmen, was 
mindful also of the common people. He is the 
pioneer of popular education, for it was his wish 
that “ all the youth now in England of free men 
who have the wealth to bo able to sot themselves 
to it be put to learning while they are not of use 
for anything else " 

To effect this he set to work to increase the 
abundance of English literature, and superintend 
the translation of many Latin books for the benefit 
of the people at large He prepared a handbook 
for the clergy, saw to the translation of much of 
Bede’s famous history, and adapted tho philosophy 
of Boethius (a Roman patncian of the fifth and 
sixth centuries] for coinmou use " He took,” 
said Mr Frederick Hamson, “ the Meditattona of 
Boethtus as a standard text-book of moral and 
religious thought, and he uses it os tho basis of his 
own musmgs upon man, the world, and God ” * 

Alfred may be remembered also as the first 


Englishman of lettem who was not s churnhwisn, 
and the first to encourage the making of liiTiglwh 
prose. He wanted to m^e it loved and known by 
the people at large ; and this could not be done 
while it was written m the Latm language favoured 
by the Church. 

Dunng hiB reign the Angh-Samm Chroniela 
came mto existence ; and if not hiB own work, it 
probably owed much to his inapiiation. Thu ia 
the most important lamdmark of Anglo-Saxon 
prose, and oontmued beyond the Conquest down 
to the death of Stephen. 

No English long ever did more for his people 
than he. He had a gemus for kingship, and never 
abused that endowment 

This brief record of Alfred's work may close with 
a passage from Boethius : “ To be bnef, I may 
say that it has ever been my desire to live honour- 
ably while I was alive, and after my death to leave 
to them that should come after me my memory in 
good works.” 

Of Alfred’s greatness, there can be no question, 
but it was a greatness of personality rather than of 
Art He was not a great poet, or a great prosemon 
m the way that he was a great fighter and organiser 
None the less by his zeal and industry he did well 
by English letters He had the rare merit of 
clarity m his writing, and somethmg of that naive 
charm which is often as dohghtful to the reader as 
literary skill. 

Axssxd'b Bvccbbsobb 

Wessex contmuod to hold lU own in intelleo- 
tual matters until the coming of the Normans 
The North never recovered from the ravish of the 
Danes. Among the most notable nsmes are Dun- 
STAN, Abbot of Glastonbury (924-080), Etbelwold, 
Edoar, and Eltric. Elfnc espocu^y concerned 
himself with the work of monastic reform. His 
writings were voluminous, the more important being 
hiB famous fiomtites — excellent example of Saxon 
prose, and some metrical lives of the Bamts 

But the tenth century saw a decline on the whole 
m literary impulse The influence of Rome both 
m religion and scholarship, hod done much to 
inspire the old Baxon writers A fresh virile influ- 
once was now wanted It came with the Norman 
Invasion 


MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD 

(1066-1400) 

Introduction — Mediaeval Sctiolarsliip and the Latin Writers ■ Chronicles and Histories. 


INTRODUCTION 

LATnr was the language in which the cultured man 
of Norman limes wrote, and French was the 
language spoken m polite society The Saxon 
tongue languished, and there is little doubt that 
the Norman Conquest did for a lime militate 

* The Wntinge of King Alfred, by Frederick Harrison 


against the development of our literature. Many 
Saxons wrote m French, and, with the exception 
of tho Saxon Chronicle, which went on until 1154, 
the bulk of the prose was written in Latm English 
prose after the Chronicle practically slumbered 
until Its remsxkable awakening in tbs sixteenth 
century. 

Yet, after all, the Norman Conquest was not 
the conquest of England by an alien race. The 
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Kormans were originally Northmen like the Anglo- 
Bazons and Danes, even though southern influences 
had greatly modified their character and outlook. 
And this affinity was ultimately felt by both 
Sazon and Norman Consequently there was a 
real fusion of the two races On the Sazon 
Bide wo accepted the traditions of France m matters 
poetical On the Norman side we finally chose 
the Saxon tongue in place of the French m which 
to express ourselves. 

MEDIiEVAL SCHOLARSHIP AND THE 
LATIN WRITERS 

CllBONICIiES AND HlSTOBIES 

Scholarship even before the Conquest had 
formed many links with the Continent. There was 
on oxchaiige of students between the Umversitics 
of Oxford and Pans, Oxford being then in its 
infancy French and Flemish ecclesiastics came 
to England, and Englishmen finished their training 
in French or Flemish monasteries This mter- 
course received a powerful impetus with Lanfranc 
as Archbishop of Canterbury A rich, learned 
ecclesiastical literature in Latin soon arose in 
England There were many scholars who camo to 
fill livings and stations of honour in the newly 
founded iiionastencs They wore for superior in 
many coses to the English clergy in tlicir knowledge 
of the Latin writers, and in tlitir stj'lo The in- 
terests of the clergy wero not confined to Biblicid 
and theological subjects. The monastencs were 
groat centres of husjntality and they entertained 
important atotesinen and distinguished travellers 
The abbots and monks, often scliolarly, cullurod 
men, took an interest in worldly affairs and in the 
statecraft of their ago Hence it is that the most 
important contribution to hterature meulo by the 
Latin writers is the senes of chronicles in which 
the chief aim of tho writors was to give a faithful 
record of contemporary events. 3Iany of those 
records breathe the charm of a porsoned narrative, 
and “ though composed in a fon-ign tongue are 
written from a national point of viow ” Before 
dealing with tho chroniclers we may just bnefiy 
glance at the theological work of Lanfranc and 
Aiisolni, and otlior churchmen, which pix'ludod the 
cstablislimoiit of a more national literature 

Lanfranc wrote atiout 1080, a book defending tho 
doctrine of transubstantialion, called the Librr 
Sanlillarum 

Anselm, who died m 1100, wrote a number of 
theological tracts and treatises ; De vncamatione 
Verbi — Cur Ihug Homo t — De Voluniaie — and De 
Concordia jirarecicniicr et prcedeatinationia ft yrattoe 
Dci cum librro arhitrto. 

Osberne of Gloucostor (1150) wroto a com- 
mentary on tho Pentateuch and the Book of 
.ludges He also translated some Lives of the 
native Saints from Early English into Latin. 

Robert Pullua who lectured at Oxford, compiled 
a manual of theology entitled Lthrx SerUerUiarum 

Other writers wlio laboured m this field were 
Hugo of Rouen, who died in 1164 — Qucesltones Ihro- 
logtctB, Robert de Melun (d. 1167), whose speou- 
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lations were embodied in bis Summa SerUenttarum 
In addition to these purely teohiucal theological 
works, there was also a mass of literature deolmg 
with the lives of the Samts, especially Irish and 
Welsh samts — a number of English Saints were 
deposed by the more orthodox Normans. 

Tho work of AiJred or jEthelred of Risvaulz, Is 
distinguished for its spirit of mysticism. There 
IB in It the Bcune note of subjective rehgious m- 
tensity that is found later on m the works of 
Richard Rolle. .lElrod wrote the Speculum chan- 
talis, the dialogue De spimtuaU amtetha — A Rule 
for Nuns — Liher de vnsixLuUeme vndusarvm thirty- 
three homilies— A chronicle of the reign of Stephen, 
m which he describes the Battle of the Standard. 
He died m 1166 and twenty -five years later was 
canonised as a Saint. 

Nor was the secular side of knowledge neglected 
by these Latin writers Athelward of Bath 
studied at Tours and I^on and afterwards lectured 
at Laon, from whence he travelled Eastward, visiting 
Greece and Asia Minor, possibly even penetratmg to 
Bagdad. On his return home, by his lectures and 
translations of mathematical and astronomical 
works ho rendered the more advanced learning of 
the Arabs accessible to the West, Athelward had 
a passionate love of scientific knowledge and 
claimed the rights of reason as opposed to blind 
faith m authority. In his Queesliones nalurales 
he discusses nith his nephew, who represents 
Western leanung, having been trained at Laon, 
sixty-sevcu questions or problems in physical 
science Athelward gives solutions according to 
the knowledge ho has gained in the East, the 
nephew answering them according to the wisdom 
of the West Athelward also wrote a treatise on 
the Abacus and the Astrolabe ; he translated on 
Arabic work on astronomy, and mtruduced into 
England the first translation of Euclid , the latter 
remained a text book for generations His treatise 
De eodem et diverso (tho same and different) pub- 
lished before 1116, consists of a dialogue between 
Philosophy (Love of Wisdom) and Philocosmia 
(Love of the World) These under the guise of two 
women appeared to him when he was a student 
on the banks of the Loire They dispute ss to 
which of them shall have roost claim on his affec- 
tion Ho finally choobcs Philosophy The treatise 
IS an allegorical expression of his passion for 
learning 

In 1140 Robert do Retincs, an Anglo-Norman, 
and Ins fnend Dalmnticm Hermnnn went to Evora 
m Spain m order to study under Arab teachers. 
During this period Robert at the desire of Peter 
tli<> Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, produced a transla 
tion of the Koran 

Alexander Neckham (1157-121''), who was bom 
and educated at St Albans, afterwards taught at 
Pans, wrote a Treatise on Science, in ].atin elegiac 
verse, in which he deals with Creation, the ele- 
ments — fire, water, air — and the “seven arts,” a 
number of other prose works cuid a commentary 
OIL Aristotle. 

A number of Latin poems also belong to this 
period Reginald of Canterbury (<■ 1120), wrote a 
long poem on the legend of St. Malchua, a poem 

la 
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rendered eomewhat tedious by its rhymed heza- 
meters Ho is, however, the author of a charming 
song of praise to his home in Southern France — 
Fogia. 

LAureneo of Durham, m the middle of the twelfth 
century lu his Hypognoalicon, tells the Bible 
History in Latin verse His ConsolattoM pro 
morle amict, modelled on Boethius, combines prose 
cuid rhythm in an artistio manner Henry of 
Huntingdon, bettor known aa an historian, also 
distinguished himself m various forms of Latin 
verse. 

The historical writers are, however, by far the 
most important both m bulk and oonsequunce. 
Many causes contributed to the outburst of histone 
writing which occurs at this tunc Under Henry I. 
Bngland and Nonnandy were umted and England 
assumed the dominant position The Normans 
who settled in England adopted it as their country, 
hence the national character of works wntten by 
Anglo-Normans in an alien tongue. The Crusades 
moreover were exercising the same sort of stimulus 
as that afforded in later time by the Discovery of 
the New World Men’s miiida wero enlarged by 
new geographical knowledge, by the intcrchango of 
atones and romances. The “ wondor ” of the 
East gave to the mote prosaic Western min d an 
element of magic to ponder over. 

The Chroniclers, however, were for the most 
part sober-aiindod historians (Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth forms a notable exception), who desired to 
set down the truth os they know it For the 
earlier part of their Chronicles they incorporated 
the work of previous writers, but in their con- 
temporary records they write of things they have 
seen or heard relatod, and in many iiistaiiees they 
have boon in personal contact nitli the warriors 
uid statesmen ; they have handled the documents 
they dosenhe, hence thu value of tlieir rccoids 
From Bede onwards, thomonastones hod maintained 
a tradition of Chronicle- writing Many of the luoii- 
astones had rooms sot apart for the wiitiug and 
copying of old books 

Two chief schools arose, one in the north — the 
Northumbrian, and ono in the south, at St Albans 
The former has been characterised cw “ the most 
ancient, the most fertile, longest-lived and most 
widely spread ” 

The first writer of this school to merit mention 
IS Simeon, precentor of Durham Simeon’s work 
IS based on Bode up till tlio ninth century, when he 
follows a Northumbrian Chroiiiclo that has been 
lost and is now known to us only through Siniuon’s 
Chronicle Ho then follows Florence of Worcester 
from 1121-9, The latter part of the work is tho 
writer’s own contribution This may be cited os 
an example of the method adopted by the majority 
of the Chrouiclors This work of Simoon’s attained 
high repute and was continued down to the reign 
of King Stephen by two Priors of Hexham, tho 
aider of whom, Richard, wrote an account of the 
acts of Stephen and tho Battle of tho Standard 

William of Newburgh (1136-1208 *), who hoa 
been styled “ the father of historical criticism ” 
would almost oertamly have been involved in a 
Ubol action had he liv^ in those daya Uis aoute- 


ness led b™ to describe QeoBrtiy of Monmouth’s 
work aa “ a tissue of lies ” I Wilham limits himself 
to dealing with the events of Ins own times. He 
declares “ that in our own times such great and 
memorable events have happened that the negli- 
gence of moderns would justly be reprehended 
siiould they foil to hand them to eternal memory 
m hterary monuments ” 

Roger of Hoveden, who also belongs to the 
Northom school, wrote a history of several oon- 
tunes compiled from vanous sources 

Southern School . — Florence of Worcester was a 
brother of the monastery of Worcester, and is 
notable for having produced the first attempt at 
Universal History in hia Chronicon ex Chromcis. 
Beginning with the Creation of the World, ho cuii- 
tmuos lus account to 1082, with tlie help of the 
umvcibul cbroiiicle of Monanus Scotus, and for 
the latter port he uses the English Annala of 1( or~ 
ceater. Florence is httle more then a compiler, 
although oocaaionally the references to lus own times 
are useful. 

Eadtiier, a Benedictine monk of Canterbury, a 
follower and intimate friend of Anselm, wioie in 
six books, a history of his own tunes down to 1122, 
entitled Hxatorta Novorum tn Anglia Wliilst con- 
cerning himself mainly with ecclesiastical matti rs, 
and aiming chiefiy at giving an account of Uie 
Invostituro Dispute of Anselm with William II 
and Henry, ho uioludea matters which led up to 
the quarrel as well as those that followed and 
incidentally throws much light on social and 
pohticol matters Uis work is distinguishod by 
Its design and sense of proportion Eodmer oImi 
wrote a life of Anselm which is the best authority 
on tlie subject. 

Ordencus Vitalis was tlio son of a married priest 
who come over to England froiu Orleans witli Roger 
de Montgomery, and settled at Atcham, neoi Shrows- 
bury When Ordencus was ten years of age his 
mother died, and his father retinal into a Bene- 
dictine monastery which hod been founded by 
Roger. A year later Ordencus was sent to a 
monastery at Ouche, afterwards known as tlie 
Abbey bt Evroult There m his twelfth year ho 
received the tonsure and Ins name was cliangcd to 
Vitahs Ho spent the rest of his life at tho Abbey 
St Evroult, which possessed a iiiogiuiu ent libraiy 
His llxatOTia Sccleaiaahra, a work Hint occupied 
many years of Ins hfe, is more unibilious in si opo 
tlian that of Eodmer Tho history fills thirteen 
books; the first two books are compilations fioin 
Church History and deal with tho period extendiiig 
from the birth of Chiist down to 855 They also 
contain a list of the popes till 1142 The next four 
books concern the foundation of the nionosteries 
in Normandy and in particular tho lustoiy of St. 
Evroult The latter part consists of tho History 
of the Norman Wars, and of tho Church down to 
the Conquest Eodmer is essentially a chronicler 
and not an historian , but his work is “ a rich mine 
of material ” He abounds in valuable BUggestiona ; 
ho inserted many genuine copies of letters and 
epitaphs, and lie is on the whole an important 
authority. 

Wir.T.TtM oT Malmesbury (c 10U5-C. 1142). 
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Compared with Eadmer and Ordencus, William u a 
greater historian than either. Milton said of him, 
“ Both for stylo and judgment, William is by far 
the best wnter of all ” William’s great mi^irer 
was Bode, and he desires to follow him and tell the 
history of England artistically, and critically, and 
especially to hll m the period oocurrmg between the 
ancient and modern history William’s work is 
m two parts ; a Hxatory of the Kings of England 
(449-1127), and the Hislorta Novella or Modem 
History (1142) The second part was written to 
please his patron Uobert of Gloucester, and gives 
a description of the struggle between Stephen and 
the Empress Matilda William’s other works 
wore a History of aiastordrury, and a Life of St 
Wulfstan A man of sound judgment, Wilham 
has also the artist’s instinct for salient and signi- 
ficant features A lover of books and a consider- 
able traveller, his eager inquiring spirit corned 
him beyond the prejudices and narrow standards 
of the cloister His fondness for anecdotes leads 
him to include m hia writings many errors and 
fables, but he is able to invest his details with 
imaginative inter st and his writings have there- 
fore a value especially to the student of early English 
History. 

As a historian, Henry of Huntingdon does not 
occupy such on important place as William of 
Malmeabiiry Henry was a secular cleric, and lived 
under the patronage of Robert Bloet, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and afterwards under his successor 
Alexander of Blois By command of Alexander 
he wrote hia History of the English, which he ex- 
tended to < he year 1154 In the earlier portion he 
draws from Bode and the English Annals, but he 
also borrows from oral tradition and popular 
poetry Ho gives from the Annals a metneal 
version of the Battle of Brunanbvrgh, Henry has 
been styled " a facile writer but a perfunctory 
historian ” 

“ He was ambitious but not laborious, literary 
but not exact, intelligent but not penetrating, ho 
formed largo projects but was too indolent to 
exercise them satisfactorily ” * 

De contemptu hlnndi, his last work, addressed to 
the friend to whom ho hod dedicated his youthful 
versos — “ A youth to a youth I dedicated juveni- 
lities , on old man to on old man I destine now the 
thoughts of age " 

The Life of Tliotnas a Beclet, written by William 
Fi tz-Stephoii, Jiimacif a Londoner, and a witness 
of Becket’s death, contains soiiio interesting re- 
ferences to tho social life of the tunes He testifies 
also to the popularity of the Miracles 

Benedict of Peterborough Benedict’s name 
has been associated with the moat authoritative 
Chronicle of the reign of Henry II (begun 1172), 
but all that can lie stated with any certainty is 
that the MS was transcribed by his order Benedict 
wrote the Passion and Miracles of Bechet 

Ralph of Dicoto occupied an important position 
bemg Archdeacon of Middlesex, and from 1180-1202 
ho was Dean of 8t Paul’s Ralph was conse- 
quently brought m contact with many of tho public 
men of the day. Hia Imagines Histonarum is 
* T. Arnold, Preface to the Solis Series, 
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therefore of mtereet from this pomt of view. Ralph 
was a shrewd judge of character, and endeavours 
to analyse the motives and underlying causes of 
events 

Gervaae of Canterbury may be mentioned os a 
wnter who perpetuates the Brutus legend m his 
Qesta Regum 

The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, monk of 
St Edmundsbury, affords a picture of monastio 
and social life of the twelfth century, 

Giraldus Combrensis (Gerald de Borri) (1146 T- 
1220 T), was born in Wales of Norman parents, 
and was distinguished throughout his life for his 
passionate love for his country A scholar trained 
m Pans and an eminent churchman, he was twice 
elected by tho chapter to the Bishopric of Bt. 
David’s, but was kept out by the opposition of the 
king A quick observer of men, with a ready 
facility for all kinds of curious knowledge, of which 
he has left a record in his Topographia Hibemica, 
an account of a tour in Ireland, which he under- 
took with Prince J ohn, and in Itineranum Cvmhnm. 
He also wrote an autobiography 

Walter Map (Mapes), was bom on the borders of 
Wales in 1143, Map studied at the Univ-ersity of 
Pans _ An amusing sketch of the University at this 
time is given m Wireker’s Brunrllus, or Speculum 
Stultorum (Mirror of Fools), a satirical poem con- 
sisting of 3800 lines of Latin elegiac verse 

Map came to England in attendance on King 
Henry II He held many offices at vanous times, 
being a judge, chaplain to tho king , he also repre- 
sented Henry at the court of Louis VII He 
become a canon of St Paul’s, Precentor of Lmcoln 
and finaJly Archdeacon of Oxford His De Nugis 
Cunalium (Of Courtiers’ Trifles), tho title of which 
he borrowed from his learned contemporary John 
of Salisbury, Bishop of Chartres (1176), who pro- 
duced a work entitled Polycraticus, or On the 
Trifles of Courtiers and Tracis of the Philosophers 
(1166-9) Map gave the title to his commonplace 
book, a medley of curious information and witty 
anecdotes. He gives an account of the various 
heretical sects of tho twelfth century, together with 
reflections on the Norman kings and current 
opinions His work might well be styled. Table 
Talk at the Court of Henry II 

Matthew ParH (r 1195—1269), the greatest of 
ell the medieval historians, was a Benedictine 
monk of Bt Alban’s Abbey (1217) There arose 
at tins Abbey an influential school of historical 
writers St Alban's Abbey was tho chief centre of 
monastic culture in the tenth century It possessed 
mony advantages, it stood on the mom road 
(Watling Street), and was therefore in constant 
interroursc with importsnt men of tho day, since 
the monasteries entertained travellers of every 
degree Moreover the writing of history had been 
carefully organised under Abbot Simpsi.n (d. 1183), 
who established a regular office of “ historio- 
grapher ” Roger of Wendover woo the first occu- 
pant of the office and Matthew Paxia succeeded 
to Uio post on the death of Roger in 1286 He 
revised end continued the Flores Histonarum of 
Roger in his Htstona Motor, a work that gives a 
comprehensive and wonderfully skilful survey of 
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English and Continental history down to 12G0, 
In 1248 Matthew accepted the invitation of Hacon, 
King of Norway, to undertake a mission of reform 
to the monks of Holm He was absent eighteen 
months. On his return he enjoyed the favour 
and intimacy of Heniy III, who gave him informa- 
tion concerning matters of state which form a 
valuable element in his history He also gave 
him a scat near the throne during the Feast of 
Edward the Confossor in 1247, in order that the 
event might be accurately recorded. Matthew 
was a man of wide sympathies, scholar, courtier, 
monk and man of the world, and in addition a bom 
historian He took much trouble to verify his 
facts and obtained mfomiation from many sources 
He had numerous coiTespondenta both at home 
and abroad It has been said his work reads like 
a " stately journal of European events ’* Ho is at 
times an outspoken critic, not afraid to rebuke 
the king or denounce the rapacity of the nobles. 


Matthew stands at the head of the historians of 
Henry’s day, and after his death the art of the 
historian entered on a period of decline The 
literary distinction which marked the writers of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was not con- 
tmued in their successors. 

Henry of Brocton (d. 1268) wrote a treatise on 
the laws of England. In addition to his legal 
work he loft a note-book containing two thousand 
oases taken from the Plea Rolls of his time with 
comments “ which probably came from Bracton’s 
hand and head ” Brocton was not first m the 
field, for Ralph Glanvillo, who is said to have lent 
Richard I £15,000 for the Crusades, and to have 
been killed at the Siege of Acre m 1100, wrote a 
Treatise on the Laws and Cuatoma of England. 
The difference between them is that whereas 
Glanville regarded his subject from the practical 
point of view, Brocton treated it from the stand- 
point of the theorist. 


CELTIC LITERATURE 

The Ooidels The Beginnings of Celtic Literature — Introduction of Christianity — Mythological, Heroic, 
Feniau, oi Oa&ianic Cycles — Early Christian Literature — The Biytlions The Mabinogion. 


THE GOIDELS 

The connection between the Goidels (Insh Celts) 
and the Brythons, has been the subject of much 
discussion one theory would suggest that the 
Goidels were the first immigrants from the Con- 
tinent ; they were followed by the Brytlions, who 
gradually drove the Goidels into Ireland, those 
left behind being absorbed into the Brythonic race. 
These transimtted their legends to their adopted 
race, hence the similarity of Welsh and Irish legends ; 
and although they were afterwards developed along 
mdependent lines, yet the substratum enables us to 
detect their essential identity 

Another theory maintains that tho Goidels 
invaded Ireland and that the Welsh borrowed the 
stories from the conquerors. 

A third theory, that perhaps presents fewer 
difficulties, would aecount for the eniniuunity of 
ideas by supposing the stories to ri'st upon a 
mythological basis eoinmon to tho Aryan family 
that have been developed along different lines by 
Goidel and Brython 

The Irish did not come under Roman iiifluonce 
until some two or three oonturies after it had 
affected Wales, consequently, the early written 
hterature of Ireland represents a more arohaio 
representation of Celtic antiquity than even tho 
Welsh Tho fact that the Irish had no common foe 
to strive against resulted in tho retention of the 
tribal divisions, and the glorification of the tribal 
hero and freebooter rather than the national hero 

The Beoinnikob of Celtic Literatuhe 

Till very reoent times tho wealth and extent of 
Irish literature had been very vaguely realised 
Its very existence was domed by many who. 


Ignorant of the language and prejudiced by political 
feeling, would nut allow any good thing to be 
enshrined in Gaelic The great Celtic revival 
stimulated and inspired by the publication of 
Maepherson’s psoudo-Ossian in 1702-3, led to the 
recovery and investigation of taany ancient MSB 
Although much hod already peiishod, enough 
remains to show the univcisal love of literature 
among tho Irish jicople and the wide dislnliution 
of traditional songs and sagas Tho studies of Euro- 
pean scholars — Stokes, W’ludisch, Zimmer, Zeuse, 
Jubainville, as well as those of Irish scholors 
O’Curry, Hr Hyde, and Miss Eleanor Hull in 
England — ^have served to eslalilisli tho close 
affinity of Celtic literature with Greek and the 
parent Aryan 

The dawn of Irish literature is veiled m the mists 
of antiquity , it probably arose in a period anterior 
to tho Ba^ic schools of the Druids Tlie Bardic 
schools collected and handed on the oral race 
traditions end were the means also of their diffusion 
Giroughout Ireland Ccesar speaks of tlio numbers 
who frequented these schools 

The training of a hard was an arduous ono It 
took from nine to twelv’c years to leain tho 350 
stories (250 greater and 100 lesser) witli which 
the ollanih (ollav) had to be acquainted, and a man 
might spend twenty years ere bo became piofieicnt 
in his art and attained the highest dignity accorded 
to tho bard These stones might not bo committed 
to writing, although it is not supposed that the 
bards actually memorised them in their entirety 
They learned tho sequence of the tale, and by long 
practice were able to give it poetic form, elaborating 
the incidents as the individual fancy of tho reciter 
inclined him In course of time this led to diver- 
gencies, and different versions of the same story 
became current. The Ogam, a rumo alphabet 
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that has been found insonbed on wood and atone 
of which there are about three hundred known — 
two hundred being discovered m the south-west 
of Ireland — was possibly also used by the bards 
to assist them m memorising their tales The 
Dialogue of the Two Sagea tells that Diaimuid mac 
Fergus ordered the words of Caoiltd and Ossian to 
be inscnbod on “ the headless staffs of poets ” 

These square staffs carried by the poets, upon 
which they scratched or out Ogam characters, 
O’Curry supposed to have been in the nature of a 
fan that would close up Upon these they could 
carry the history and genealogy of a race, and the 
framework of their narratives 

The purely native schools of the Brehons and 
the Bards continued to flourish side by side with 
the monastic schools. 

The most ancient poem in Ireland is attributed 
to a Milesian, Amergm, brotlier of Kber ; and is 
perhaps the oldest surviving poem in emy vernacular 
of any country in Europe with the exception of 
Greece 

Ono of the oldest prose treatises in Insh is the 
Inatructiona to a I'nncf, ascribed to King Cormac, 
and written in the form of a dialogue between 
Cormac and his son Cairbr6. 

Those Inatructiona are interesting ss containing 
an account of pagan ethics The language is so 
ancient os to have inquired considerable glossing 
in the Book of Ballymote. 

Tub Introdtjction of Chhistianitv 

With the conversion of Ireland to Chnstionity 
came flic introduction of tlio Latin alphabet 
and Latin literature, and the establishment of 
monastic schools These soon became famous 
In A Ti r>fi4, during a timo of plague, numerous 
Anglo-Saxons who fled to Ireland were, according 
to Bede, given food, instruction and books to read, 
thus showing the extent to which books had already 
multiplied 

Great numbers of foreigners — Gauls, Teutons, 
Swiss, Italians — crowded to those schools in which 
a wonderful standard of scholarship was maintained 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin were taught m addition 
to grammar, philosophy, theology, ic Moreover, 
this instruction was given to the foreign students 
through the native language A number of the 
very oldest Irish texts are contained in the glosses 
to bo found written m the margins or between the 
lines of a Latin Commentary on the Psalms, and a 
Latin Sermon written in the eighth century, 
now in the libraries of Milan and Cambrav The 
margin of the MS of St Friscan of St Gall in the 
Milan Codex, contains these little Gaelic poems : 

** A grove surrounds mo. 

The swift lav of the blackbird makes music to me, 

I w ill not liido it 

Over my mueh-lined little book 

The song of the bird makes music to me.” 

** Wild blows the wmd to-night. 

The white harvest billows rage. 

The bold warriors from Norway 
Fear not the path of a clear sea.” ’ 

^ The Literature of the Celt, by Magnus Maclean 
(Blackie). 


The variety of subjects dealt with in the Monastio 
Bohoola has Mreculy been mentioned, and a further 
instance of this is to be found m a treatise on 
Gaehc Qrammai’, the first four books of which are 
assigned to Ceiinfaeladh, the poet (678), the others 
to prehistoric, mythical people, one of whom, 
Gennius Faisaid, composed the Gaelic tongue out 
of seventy-two languages, and whose son Niol is 
said to have visited Egypt to teach the language 
after the confusion of Babel I 

The Continental glosses proved of the greatest 
value to ZeusB who liy means of them was enabled 
to establish the connection of the Celtic language 
with the Aryan. 

The real spirit of Celtic literature is to be found 
in the sagas These eontain the story of the growth 
of the race, the history of the trilio and family, the 
Celtic mythology — “ tlio very essence of the national 
life of Erin ” is embodied in them There is little 
need to emphasize tlie considerable quantity of this 
Lterature that has survived m spite of the ravages 
of Dane, Norman, and English. O'Curry has 
estimated that sufficient remains to fill something 
like twelve thousand of the large pages of the Four 
Maatera / 

Three cycles occupy a prominent position, since 
a greater number of stones have gathered round 
them and a larger numlier preserved than is the 
esse with the Tualhal and the Boru, or Conaire the 
Great (cycles which have only ono or two stones 
belonging to them) These are the Mythological 
Cycle, concerning the Tuatha de Danann and the 
Milesians , tho Heroic or Bed Branch Cycle (C'ucliu- 
lain), and tho Cycle of Finn tnoc Cumhail, Ossian, 
and the High Kings of Ireland — this latter being 
generally known ns the Fenian or Oaatamc 

These cycles arc contained m four ancient MSS : 

1. Tho Book of the Dun Cow {Lrabharnah’Vulhre), 
BO called after the original text of which this is 
a copy, transcribed about 1100 St Ciaran wrote 
down, from tho dictation of Fergus, the talc of the 
Tam B6 Chuailgn6, in a book made from the hide 
of a favounto cow (called from its colour “ dun ”). 

2 The Book of Leinater, transcribed by 
Finn mac Gorman, Bishop of Kildare, from other 
books, about 1160. This contains Uie famous list 
of one hundred and eighty -seven romances required 
of the bard • Dealructiona of Fortified Placea, Cow 
Bpoila (cattle-raiding expeditious), ('ourtahips or 
Wooinga, Battlea, Cave Stonea, Navigatioria, Tragical 
Deaths, Feaala, Sirgea, Adventurea, Elopementa, 
Slaughtrra, Water-eruptiona, Expeditions, Proiircaaea, 
and Viaiona “ He is no poet ” says the Book of 
Leinster, “ who docs not synchronise mid har- 
nioiiise all the stones ” 

3 The Book of Ballymote, dating from the end 
of tho fourteenth eonluiy. 

4 The Book of Lismore, compiled I'l tho early 
years of the sixteenth century, wliicli is spraially 
important for the Ossiame ryclcs 

Thb MYTHOLOi.irAT, Cyciai 

This cycle of mythological tales is concerned with 
the people who. in dimly remote times, were sup- 
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posed to have first colonised Erin. An atmosphere 
of vasueneas and unreality surrounds these storios, 
hut they ore of considerable value to the student 
for the light which tlioy throw upon the early 
religious ideas of the people. Most of these stones 
are found only in brief digests which have been 
preserved in the Lecibhar GabluUa, or The Book of 
the takings and holdings of Ireland, large portions 
of which exist in the IBooks of Leinster and Bally- 
mote Tiio latter wore rewritten by Michael 
O’Clory in 1630, who collected all the material 
ho could find from the most ancient souroes acces- 
sible to him 

The chief sagas belonging to this cycle are The 
First Battle of Moytnra, The Seeond Battle of Moy- 
tura. The Death of the Children of Ttiireann, The 
Progress of Partholan ta Erin, The Progress of Nemed 
to Erin, The Progress of the Fitbolg, The Progress of 
the Tuatha de Danann, &c 

Wo are told in the early history of Irelemd how 
Partholan made a settlement. In course of tune 
he and his people diod of plague After this the 
Kemedians or people of Ncmcd peopled the island ; 
these were followed by the Firbolgs, Tuatha de 
Danann, and last of all by tlie Milesians — thus 
bringing the record down to the Christian era 
The Milesians are the ancestors of the modem 
Gauls 

On the arrival of the Milesians from Spam to 
Tara, they were met by the three kmgs and queens 
of the Tuatha They complained that they wore 
not ready for the battle Their coming being a 
surprise visit, they entreated tho Milesians to re- 
embark upon tlioir ships and retire for “ nino 
waves ” on the sea This they did, but on turnmg 
about, Ireland was not to be seen I The Tuatha 
do Danann by their enchantments hod made the 
island “ as small os a pig’s bock,” and at the same 
time raised a violent storm Many of the Milesian 
ships wore wrecked and were only saved by tho 
prayers of their leader, a Druid, addressed to the 
Tuatha. Tho storm ceased and they were able to 
land in peace After a number of battles the 
Tuatha retired to tho country of the Sidh, the fairy 
inound-dwellers 

There aro many characteristics in these stones 
which point to a mythological origin. The Tuatha 
do Danann are tho pagan gods of the Gaelic people, 
or personifications of the forces of nature ; the 
Forinoriaiis, tho bod spirits. 

The mytliological character of this cycle may be 
gathered from the story of the Dagde^ at one tune 
supxiosrd to bo King of the de Donanns, who is 
certainly more mytholngicol than dignified 


Tub Heroic or Red Branch Cychh 

This cycle deals with the Milesians during • 
certain period, and the stories open to us a window 
into the past, for in spite of a certain wildness and 
riotous imagination, there is a considerable amount 
of general and local history to bo gleaned from this 
Dltonian saga Light is thrown on the manners 
and customs of tho people, and the stories exhibit 
the pecuhar hteraiy qualities of the Celt that are so 


dififioult to define — ^the keen perception, the wealth 
of piotonal detail, the wonderful powers of de- 
scription, and the Ccltio love of colour. 

The heroic cycle is sometimes known ss the 
Hltoman, smee it deals momly with the heroes of 
the northern provmce of Ubtoi^-Cuchulam, Conor 
mac Nessa, Fergus mao Boy, Naoise and D4irdre, 
Mdve and Conall Cearnach. 

A number of stones concern the birth, youthful 
exploits, and heroic prowess of Cuchulain, the 
mightiest hero of the Scots,* by Lugoid son of 
Three Hounds, King of Munster, and by Ere, King 
of Tara, son of Corbie Nia Fer, and by the three 
sons of Calatm of Connaught Seven years was his 
age when he assumed arms, seventeen was his 
age when he followed the drivmg of the kme of 
Cuolgne, but twenty-seven years was his age when 
he died ” “ 

It is impossible to deal at any length with the 
numerous stones surroundmg this “ Insb Achilles ’* 
One of the longest and greatest m the cycle is the 
famous Tdin B6 Chuailgne, or The Cattle Raid of 
Cooley, m which Cuchulam guards the Marches of 
Ulster, and holds at bay, single-handed, the whole 
forces of Ireland. 

The Tam opens with a conversation between 
M4ve, Queen of Connacht, and her husband Oilioll, 
m which the question arises as to which of them is 
the nchor. The argument beromes so heated that 
it IS at last decided to bring their goods together and 
actually compare them 

Accordingly they collect their worldly wealth 
and find them equal m value, except for a great 
bull, “ the whito-horned,” that was calved by one 
of Move’s cows This bull, considering it disgrace- 
ful to be under the rulo of a noman, had gone over 
to OihoU’s herd M6v-o has nothing to compare 
with this bull, “ and because slio hod not a bull of 
his size, it was os though she owned no pennyworth 
of stock ” She discovers there is a siniilor bull in 
the dislnct of (.'buailgnc, in Louth, known as tho 
Dun Bull of Cliuoilgno, belonging to a chieftain 
named Dar6 

M^ve scuds an embassy to Dar^ olTurmg to pur- 
chase tho bull This w'ould havo been successful 
had not one of the men drank too freely, and 
boasted that had tho bull not been given it would 
have boon taken Dar6 hearing of this boost 
indignantly ref uses to Bond the bull M6ve now 
swears to have tho bull, and collet ts a vast army, 
and detorminos to mako tho attack at a time when 
the Ulster warriors an overcome by a siokness that 
overtakes thorn at certain periods — a punishment 
for a wrong done by one of Conchobar's ancestors 
upon a member of the Irish god-clan. Before 
starting she consults a druid who tolls her that 
“ Whosoever rotumeth or returnoth not thou 
shalt return ” On her homeward way she sees a 
maiden upon the pole of her chonot. Mdve in- 
quires, “ How soest thou our hosts I ” 

“I see crimson over them, I see red,” is the 

* SeotH first Inhabited Ireland, settled In Western 
Scotland in the fifth century, and gave the name to the 
northern half of tho island Hence, down to tlis eleventh 
century, Beotia means Ireland and not Bootland. 

* Annals of Tigemaeh, 1088. 
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answer repeated again end again to the quenea of 
the queen. 

Finally she prophesies tlie coming of Cuohulam. 

Move’s army proceeds under the guidance of 
Fergus, who however is secretly giving warmng to 
the Ulster men. 

Cuchulain and Buoltom, who are free from the 
sickness of the Ulster men, harass the mvaders — 
Cuchulain slaying them a hundred at a time 
M 6 ve at last is driven to accept the terms of 
Cuchulain whom she is disappointed to find a mere 
boy Every day Cuchulain is to meet a wamor 
in simple combat During the fight the mvaders 
may proceed but must stop as soon as the fight is 
finished 

Combats follow in which Cuchulain is always 
victorious, but in spite of his eflorta the Brown 
Bull is diiven into Queen Aleve’s camp. Then 
follows more fighting, the most interesting episode 
being Cuchulain 's Fight at the Ford with Ferdta. 
Finally Aldve takes the Brown Bull back to Con- 
nacht. 

DkiRDRE, OR The Fate of the Ciuldreit 

or USMACH 

An extraordinary amount of interest has been 
displayed in this saga down to quite modern times ‘ 
It has been described as “ the finest and best oon- 
ceivod 111 the whole rango of Irish literature ” 
A AIS copy IS m the Belfast Afusoum 

King Conor and his Ultoiiians had gone to drink 
and feast in the house of Folim, Conor’s chief 
story teller, and during their stay there, Felim’s 
wife has a daughter of whom Cathba, the Druid, 
prophosios that much suffering and woe shall come 
upon Ulster Ho names her Ddirdre The Ul- 
tonians are smitten with horror aud desire that she 
shall Im* put to death at once King Conor forbids 
this and commands that the child shall bo brought 
to him and she shall be the woman he will mortv 
D 6 irdro is brought up m Conor’s house No one is 
allowed to see her except her nurse Lavaream, her 
tutor, and a Danish magician whom they were 
afraid to keep out 

She grows up to bo the handsomest maiden in 
Ireland, and in spite of all the precautions taken 
to keep her m seclusion sho gives her affection to 
Naoiso, tho son of Uiscnooch, whom she has by an 
accident seen playing games witli his two brothers 
on the green Tho time fur marriage with King 
Conor draws near, and becoming desperate, D^irdre 
confidoa in bar nurse and sends for Nooisc D^irdre 
entreats him to take her away, and they escape in 
the night without the knowledge of the nurse or 
tlio tutor They go aboard a ship, and with thnee 
fifty champions sail for Western Alba “ Fifty 
with each of tlie throe brothers — Naoisc, Amle, and 
Ardan ” Hero, the tlireo lirothers aud D^irdre 
live fur a long time quite happily. 

It is at this point that the modern copies begin. 
King Conor is feastmg with his wamors m Iiis hsll 
He asks those assembled if aught is locking to his 
palace at Enuuiia. They reply that it seems 
perfect. “ Not so to me,” answered the king — 
t Boe Dlirdre of the Sorrotiia, by J H. Bynge 


he regrets tne absence of tho tliree noble sons of 
Usnach. Conor proposes to send ambassadors to 
Alba to solicit their return. Fergus and bis two 
sons undertake the mission. On their landing m 
Alba, Fergus gives tho “ cry of a mighty man of 
clioce ” Naoise and D^irdre are playuig chess m 
their hunting tent Naoiso says he hears the cry 
of a man of Enn Deirdrc declares it to be the cry 
of a man of Alba The cry is twice repeated — 
Di^irdro persists m denying it. Naoise recognises 
the cry of Fergus and sends his brother to meet 
him D^irdre confesses that she had known it to 
be Fergus, and tries to communicate to Naoise 
her presentiment of coming evil. Her efforts are 
ol no avail Fergus persuades Naoiso to return 
and the next morning tfiey enibaik, and D^irdre 
laments bitterly tho “Delightful laud, yon eastern 
Alba.” 

The fugitives land once more m Enn, but dangers 
surround them Through the strategy of King 
Conor tliey are separated from Fergus and Icit 
with his two sons. D^irdre agom tries to make her 
husband see tho coming danger 

She makes one lost attempt os they come m 
nght of tho city If they are lodged m King 
Conor’s palace, all will bo well, but if in the House 
of the Rod Branch they may be certain of treacliery. 
They ore lodged in tho House of the Red Brancli, 
and begin to realise they are caught in a trap 
Mad with drink and jealousy. King Conor sends 
a man to see if Deirdie is still as beautiful 
The spy looks through a window at the two who 
are playing chess Naoise throws a chessman at 
his bead and breaks tlie cyu that looks at them 
Returning to the King the nicsscngcr declares that 
*' it was worth losing an eye to behold a woman 
so lovely ” King Conor is now furious and leads 
his troojiB to attack the Red Bramh House A 
desperato struggle ensues, lusting all night The 
Sous of Usnach and Doirdrc are still uiilaken. 
Conor’s Dnud, Cat'iba, (.uiistnts to woik a spell 
against thorn on condition that wlie'i D^irdru is 
taken, the Bons of Usnach shall not be harmed. 
Conor pledges liis word, the spell is set, the Sons of 
Usnach are captured, and Conor has them at once 
beheaded Whereupon the Druid cursed Enianio — 
a curse that has been verified, for siuco tho wars 
with Mdvo, “ neither Conor nor any of his race 
jiosscssed Emania from that time to this ” 

D^irdrc is distracted, and wails for “ tho three 
sons of the breast of tho Ultonians,” 

After her kccuiiig she throws herself into their 
grave and dies 

The Fenian or Ossianio Cycle 

Yet another cycle of stories centres round Conn 
of the Hundred Rattles, Ins son Art, uud his suc- 
ccBBurs 

This cycle is sometimes known as the Fenian, 
since it deals to some extent witli the exploits of 
Finn mao Cumhail and Ins Fenian militia , or, 
Oesumic, since Ossian, Fmn’s son, is supposed to 
have composed many of the poems belonging to it 

Finn mac Cumhoil was the leader of a band of 
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proleaaional soldiors who are supposed to have lived 
in the third century. The Irish annalists record 
hiB death as taking place m A D 252 or 263, but 
there is possibly an historic basis for these stories 
in the gradual and increasing enmity that grew up 
between the High Kings of Erin and their Fenian 
bands, and in the battles that ensued. 

The stones are set m a romantic atmosphere; 
gods and men, giants and monsters mtermin^e, 
transformations cue frequent. 

The men of the Feman cycle lived some two 
hundred years later than the men of tho Cuchulain 
penod, but the stones of the two cycles have re- 
mained quite distinct The Fenian tales and 
poems are very numerous in conception and general 
characterisation, and differ from those of the Red 
Branch They have not the same breadth and 
vastness os the earlier cycle. The tone is more 
modern ; the heroes fought on foot or on horse- 
back , chariots have been superseded Mention 
is made of helmets and mail coats 

The Fenian stones became in later tunes the 
most populeu'. They were interwoven with the 
life and thought and feelmga of the Gaels of both 
Ireland and Scotland, and their subsequent de- 
velopment for nearly fifteen hundred years is a 
remarkable instance of literary evolution 

Subject to constant redactions these stones 
oontinuod in circulation down to reient times, 
many of them never having been written down 
Yet the names of Finn, Ossian, Oscar, GoU, and 
Conan have lived on, chcrisliod in tlie tradi- 
tions of tho people, giving rise to fresh stories and 
new developments in the sagos It was these 
floating traditions that Moepherson used in com- 
piling the Ossian Moepherson hod no original 
Gaelic text os ho maintained, the version that 
appoarod years later being merely a translation 
into Gauho of the original work Maepherson’s 
poems aro of no value to the student of Celtic 
hterature 

Tho hterature of this cycle may be divided mto 
threo classes . 

1 Poems m ancient MSS. ascribed to Finn mcui 
Cumhail. to his sons Ossian and Fergus Finnbheoil, 
and his nephew Coolite 

2 Tracts mode up of prose and verse attributed 
to one of the bards, but related by some one else, 
e g The Dialogue of the Ancients, preserved m the 
Book of Listnore 

Cooht^, the poet, and Ossian, were almost the 
only men to survive the Battle of Gabhra, in which 
Cairbr6, the High King, destroyed the power of 
the Fenians Meeting in their old age, St Patrick 
and the preachers of the now teaching, they recount 
to the Saint the legends and tales connected 
with the rivers and streams of Ireland These are 
written down by Brogan, Patrick’s scribe 

3 A number of miscellaneous poems attributed 
to Ossian 

Ossian was the son of Finn mao Cumhail, and 
was said to have lived in Tir na n'og, “ tho country 
of tho evor-young,” for three hundred years, sur- 
viving to hold converse with St. Patrick 

St Patrick meeting the half-starved blind Ossian 
forbids him to speak of Finn or tho Fcniana Later 


on St. Patrick, fired with curiosity, changes Ills tons 
and bids Ossian tell him how many doer were slam 
at Sliove-na-man-finn. 

Ossian IS quite ready to comply with the request, 
and recites the many battles and victories taken 
part in by Finn and the Fenians of Inniafail, and 
their pastimes afterwords. 

Eabuy Christian LrrERATURB 

The mtroduction of Christianity into Ireland 
gave men new ideals not only in religion but also 
m hterature 

The first figure that stands out in the dawn of 
Christian hterature is that of St, Patrick. A 
number of Irish poems and works in Latin prose 
are assigned to him Of the poems the Faedh 
Fiada, or the Cry of the Deer, is known to be 
genuine. 

This consists of eighty hnes of verse—” Patrick 
made this hymn ” — the cause of making it was to 
protect himself and Ins monks against his deadly 
enemies The King had sent for 8t Patnek to 
explain the new religion to the nobles at Tara. 
On his return an ambush was laid, apparently by 
the King’s orders, to kill St Patrick and lus com- 
pamons ; they assumed, however, the form of deer 
in the eyes of the would-be murderers, and thus 
escaped 

St. Patrick’s name is also associated with a 
codification of tho Brebon Laws, called the C’dtn 
Phi'idrauj — (tho Great Tradition Scanchus M6r) 
In this St Patrick was assisted by a committee of 
three kings, thiee bishops, and three brehons, who 
drew up a reused code of laws, in harmony with 
Christian teaching After St Patrick hod finished, 
Rob tho bard “ put a thread of poetry round it,” 
and renderi'd it into verse m order that it might be 
better remembered 

Columkille is another celebrated Christian poet, 
who wrote a number of Irish poems and a Latin 
hymn called the Alius. Columkille is typically 
Irish in his love for lus native country, his fechng 
for nature, his tenderness and impulsiveness. 

In addition to poetry, a large number of lives of 
the Saints— e g. Li/c of St Patrick by St Benignus ; 
Adamnoii’s Life of Columkille : a Life of St lingit 
by St Ullan ; and the famous Voyage of St. 
Brandan — wore all composed during tliis early 
period 

Tho great colleges and monasteries that flourished 
and carried on their missionary expeditions, 
led to a wide diffusion of Celtic influence, an 
influence that has perhaps always been exercised 
indirectly rather than directly. 

“ If I were askod,” says Matthew Arnold, “ where 
English poetry got these threo things : its turn for 
style. Its turn for melancholy, its turn for natural 
magic, for catching and rendering the charm 
of nature in a wonderfully near and vivid way, 
I should answer with some doubt, that it got much 
of its turn for style from a Celtic source , with less 
doubt that it got much of its melancholy from a 
Celtic source , and with no doubt at all, that from a 
Celtic source it got nearly all its natural magic.” * 

> The Study oj Cdtie IsteniuTe, by Matthew Arnold. 
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Though the ufluence of Celbo literatuie has been 
mainly indirect, the fusion of the races has led to 
the qualities and characteristics of Celt and Teuton 
becoming mtenningled The earliest direct influ- 
ence of the Celtic spirit may have been exercised 
on the Northumbrian school of poetry — ^North- 
umbria was Christianised m the seventh centuiy 
by Irish missionaries Men from the Irish monas- 
teries came to Whitby, and there is in the poetiy 
of the Cynewulfian school a love of colour, and a 
feeling for nature, and the strong personal note 
that bespeaks the Celt 

We may note the Celtic love of nature in 
the beautiful poem of the Ktng and the 
HermU,^ a colloquy between Quaire, Xing of Con- 
nacht m the seventh century, and liis brother 
Marvon, a hermit. 

The King, displeased at his brother’s mode of 
life, remonstrates with him ; Marvan thereupon 
recounts to Guoirs the beauties and delights of his 
simple dwelling : 

“ I have a alueling in the wood. 

None knows it sa- e my God 

An Bsh-tree on tho hither side, a hazel-bush beyond, 

A huge old tree encompeusos it 

Two heath-cled doorposts for support. 

And a lintel of honeysuckle 

The forest around its iiorrowncm sheds 

Its mast upon fat swine 

The size of my shieling is tiny, not too tmy. 

Many are its familiar paths 
From Its gabl< a sweet strain sings 
A she-bird m her cloak of ousel's hue 

The stags of Oakndgo leap 
Into tho river of clear banks : 

Tlionce rod Homy can ho soon 
Glorious Muckraw and Moinmoy, 

A hiding mane of green-barked yew 
Supports the sky 

Beautiful spot ' tho large green of an oak 
Fronting the storm 

A tree of apples — great its bounty I 
Like a hostel, vast I 

A pretty bosh, thick aa a fist, of tiny hazel nuts, 

A green maos of branches 

A choioe pure spnng and pnncely water 
To drink 

There spring watercrcs.scs, yew-berries. 

Ivy -bushes thick as a man 

Around it tamo swine lie down. 

Goats, pigs. 

Wild swine, grazing deer, 

A badger's brood 

A clutch of iggs, honey, delicious most, 

God has sent it , 

Sweet apples, red whortle-berries. 

And blaotxirries 

Ale with herbs, a dish of strawberries 
Of good taste and colour. 

Haws, bernea of the juniper. 

Sloes, nuts 

A cup w ith mend of hazel-nut, blue-bells, 
Quiek-growing rushes. 

Dun oaklets, manes of hnar, 

Goodly sweet tangle 

’ Translated by Kuno Meyer, Ancienf Innh Poetry 
fCoiistable). 


Swarms of bees and chafers, the htUe muaicians of the 
world, 

A gentle chorus : 

Wild geese and ducks, shortly before summer’s end. 
The music of the dark torrent. 

An active songster, a hvely wren 
From the hazel-bough, 

Beautiful hooded birds, woodpeokera, 

A vast multitude I 

•••••• 

IV ithout on hour of fighting, without the din of strife 
In my house 

Grateful to the Prince who givcth every good 
To me in my shieling ” 

Quaire is impressed and sings : 

“ I would give my glorious kinship 
With tho share of my father’s heritage— 

To the hour of my death I would foilcit It 
To be in thy company, my Marvon ” 

The passionate love of colour we see m the curious 
person^ description of Cuchulain 

“ A handsome lad truly was be that stood there 
then : Cuchullin son of Sualtam Three sets of 
hair he had : next to the skin of his head, brown , 
in tho middle, crimson , that which covered him 
on the outside formed as it were a diadem of gold, 
seemg that comparable to yellow gold was each 
glittering long-curling splendid beauty-coloured 
thread of the same, as free and loose it fell down 
and hung betwixt his shoulders About his neck 
were a hundred Imklets of red gold that flashed 
again, with pendants hanging from them His 
headgear was adorned with a hundred mixed car- 
buncle jewels, strung On either cheek four moles 
he had . a yellow, a green, a blue, a rod In either 
eye seven pupils, as it weie seven spaikling gems 
. . He dons his gorgeous raiment that he wore in 
great conventions , a fair crimson tunic of five plies 
and fringed, with a long pin of white silver, gold- 
enchasod and patterned, shining os it hod been s 
luminous torch which for its blazing property and 
brilliance men might not endure to see Next to 
his skin, a body vest of silk . which came as 
far aa the upper edge of his russet-coloured kilt, 
A trusty special shield, in hue dark crimson, and 
ID its circumference armed with a pure white silver 
nra 

Finally, the piinly and excellent moral tone of 
Celtic htoraturo is especially marked , there is no 
heenen, no coarseness , and the high ideals aimed 
at by tho Celt compare very favourably with all 
other literature 

THE BRYTHONS 

The Celtic languages form one group of the 
Indo-European family of languages, occupying a 
position midway between the Italic and Teutonic 
branches The various Celtic dialects may be 
divided as follows : 

I. UatUuih. 

II Uotdehc, which includes Irish and Scottish 
Gaelic and Manx Old Irish being the parent of 
Scottish Gaelic and Manx 
HI. Brythomc, which includes Welsh, Breton, 
and Cornisli. 

t CtuhulUn Saga, Eleanor Hull (Nutt). 
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It la with the third that we ohoU now deal. The 
remaina of Celtic dialects found on monvunenta 
ahow a marked difference between the two groups, 
t e. the Goidolic and Brythonio dialecta, the 
Brythonic having gone farther in the prooeaa of 
losing inflectional endings than has the QoideUc 

The oldest Welsh htorature consists of glosses 
lielonging to the ninth and tenth centuries. Whilst 
these are of the greatest value to the philological 
student, they have no intrinsic interest. With 
the exception of two short verses written in Irish 
characters and preserved m the J uventus MS , 
at Coinliridgo, all the Welsh prose and verso from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century is preserved in 
four important MSS 

1 The Black Book oj Cartnart/icn.— This is a 
small quarto vellum MS. of fifty leaves, written in 
Gothic letters by various hands in the reign of 
Henry II It belonged originally to the Priory 
of Hlack Canons at Carmarthen, from whom it 
passed to St David’s 

2 The Book of Ancirtn — small quarto MS 
consisting of nineteen vellum leaves, written in 
1250 

3 Tlu; Book of Taliesin — K quarto SIS , of 
thirty-eight leaves in Gothic, dating from the early 
part of the fourteenth century 

4 The Red Book of Hergest — A folio of three 
hundred and sixty loaves, written by different 
hands, and is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
In tins MS are found tho stones of the Mabinogton 
— with the exception of Taliesin It is from this 
book Lady Charlotte Guest olitained eleven of her 
stones 

The book takes its name from Hergest Court, 
the scat of the Vaughans, who at one tune pos- 
sessed the AIS It wos probably begun in 1318, 
and finished in 14.54 The book is a compilation 
of Welsh verse and prose of all penods from the 
sixth century to tho middle of the fifteenth century 
Those are not the only compositions which date 
from a remote period There arc throe other very 
notable works * 

1 Tho History and Epistle of Oildas — a Latin 
treatise on the early history of tho country, written 
aliout A D 5(i() 

2 Tho Ancient IJisfory of the Britons, by 
Nennius 

3 The Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales. 

The 3lAiiwor:iow 

The Mahtno'/ion is a collection of Welsh stones 
translated into English and published by Lady 
Charlotte Guest in 1849 Those talcs were taken 
from the fourteenth-century MS , known os tho 
Red Book of Hergest, with the exception of tho 
romance entitled Taliesin, of which the MS dates 
from the sovenleeiith century. 

Tho Red Book, like so many mediaival MSS , 
comprises a small library in itself, containing 
historical, devotional, legendary, and romantic 
matenols, as well as translations from the Latin 
and French In many cases the tales ate trem- 
senpts of stones far older than the Red Book 

“The very first thing that strikes one,” says 


Matthew Arnold, “ in leculing the Mabmogion, fa 
how evidently the mediesval story-teller is pillaging 
an antiqmty of which he does not fully poasess tho 
secret ” 

Four of these stories : Pwyll, Prmce of Dyfed : 
Branwen, daughter of Llyr ; M.anawgd/dan, son of 
Llyr : and Math, son of Mathonwy, form a senes. 
The story of Pwyll begins with the words “ Llyma 
dechren Mabinogi ” (“ Here is the beginning of 
the Mabmogi ”) The succeedmg stones are called 
branches of the Mabmogi. 

The plural form of Mabmogi is Mabmogion, 
which was the title given by Lady Guest to tlio 
whole collection, although it really belongs only to 
the four tales mentioned above The other stories 
included, diflor m maiked fashion from the Mabm- 
ogioii proper. Two of them. The Dream of Maxen 
WUdtg and The Contention (f) of Lludd and Llevelya, 
axe evidently connected with material used by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth in his history. 

Kulhwch and Olwen, and The Dream of Rhonabwy, 
are Arthurian stones not to bo found m any of 
tho French or German romances that have come 
down to us, whereas The Lady of the Fountain, 
Heraint, and PeriJur are closely connected ^ith 
the Arthurian romances of Clircblien dcs Troyes — 
Ftiatn, Free, and Le contc du (Jraal 

Taliesin has much in common with the Four 
Bronchos of tho 31abinugi, although the hero of 
the story is connected with the Arthur cycle 

Professor Rhys has shown that the Mabmogi is 
in rcahty the term applied to tho subject matter of 
tho Mabmog’s course — the Mabiiiog being a scholar 
or apprentice to tho bardic art These stones, Lko 
the Edda Snorra Sturlusonar (a collection of Ice- 
landic tales), had to be memorised by tho ap- 
prentice bard as part of his stock in trade Tho 
Mabmogion may therefore bo regarded os the 
remains of a literatuie belonging m gieat measure 
to the mythic and horoic period, since the iiarrntivos 
concern people who possess at times ceitain super- 
natural qualities “ The Four Branches of the 
Mabmogi are nothing more nor loss than degraded 
and adulterated mythological tails ” ^ 

The foundation of these stones rests upon the 
old Cohio trodition of the gods Tho Welsh 
Children of Llyr, and Children of Don, correspond 
to tho Irish Tunthn do Danann, or Folk of the 
goddess Duiiu, among whom Lir (tho Irish sea 
god) occupies an important position Tho Coer 
Sidi, where neither age nor disease oUects anyone, 
IB tho Sid of Irish mythology, tho residence of tho 
gods 

The Irish talcs, however, arc far more primitive 
than tho Welsh Tlie latter ha\ e undergone many 
modifications and havo boon profoundly influenced 
by contact with the Viking invaders and the 
Gumare romance cycle, so that it is no longer 
possible to give them any strict mytliological inter- 
pretation. A comparison with the Irish talcs 
shows the Welsh princes, warriors, and magicians 
to be tho gods of the earlier talcs, who havo been 
euhomensed 

The Welsh tales, moreover, betray in various 

t The Mahtnagion, by Ivor B John {Popular Studies 
in Mythology, Bomance and Folklore), David Mutt. 
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indetmable ways their oontaot with the oulture, 
manners, and oustama of the Normans. Conse- 
quently, although they are not as usefid as the 
lush tales to the student of Cdtic mythology, they 
ore of greater value as stones 

Full of mystery, magic, and fantasy, they re- 
present in supreme fashion the genius of the Celtic 
race, “ that has worn itself out m taking dreams 
for reahties and m pursuing its splendid visions. 
The essential element m the Celts’ poetic life, is 
the adventure, that is to say, the pursuit of the 
unknown ; an endless quest after an object ever 
flying from desire ” ^ 

The Story of Lliutd and Llevelye, and The Dream 
of Jffasen Wledig, whilst they still ooncern people 
belonging to the group of tales in the Four Branches 
ore more definitely connected with British History 
and the Roman Conquest 

The Dream of Maxen Wledig embodies the 
attraction and fascination of Imperial Rome for 
the cultured Briton, and is a moat delightful 
example of a certain type of story-tolling 

Maxen Wledig, the Roman Emperor, while out 
hunting near Rome, overcome by the heat, lies 
down to sleep, protected from the sun by the 
sliclter of his attendants. And he aaw a dream , 

“ And this iH the dream tliat he saw He was 
journeying along the valley of the river towoids 
Its source , and he came to the highest mountain 
in tlio world And ho thought that the mountain 
was as high os tlie sky , and when he came o\cr 
the mountain it seemed to hun that he went 
through the fairest and moat U>\el regions that 
man over yet belli Id on the other side of the 
mountain And ho saw largo and mighty nvrrs 
dosci'tiJiiig from the mountains to the sea, and 
towards the mouths of the rivers ho proccodod 
And os ho journeyed thus, ho raiiio to the mouth of 
the largest river ever si-en And he behold a 
great city at the entrance of the iivcr, and a vast 
castlo in the city, and he saw many high towers of 
various colours in the castlo And ho saw a fleet, 
at the mouth of the river, tho largest ever seen 
And he saw one ship among tho fleet , larger by 
far, and fairer than all the otheis Of sueh pari 
of the ship as he eould soo above the water, oiio 
plunk was gildisi and tho other silvered over Ho 
saw a bridge of the hono of tho whain from tho ship 
to tho land, and ho thought that he wont along the 
bridge, and carno into tho ship. And a sail was 
hoisted on tho ship, and along the soa and the 
oeoan was it bortio Then it soenied (hat ho came 
to the fullest island in tho whole world, and ho 
traversed the island from sea to sea, even to tho 
farthest shore of the island Valleys ho saw. and 
steeps, and rocks of wondrouc height, and rugged 
precipices. Never yet saw he the hke And 
thence he beheld an island in the sea, facing the 
rugged land And between him and this island was 
a country of which tho plain was as large os the 
sea, the mountain as vast os the wood And from 
the mountain ho saw a nvor that flowed through 
the land and fell into the soa And at the mouth 
of the nver he beheld a castle, the fairest that man 
ever aaw, and the gate of the castle was open, 

* Odho Races Poetry (Renan), Boott Library. 
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and he went into the castle. And m the oMtle he 
aaw a fair hall, of which the roof seemed to be all of 
gold, tho walls of the hall seemed to be entirely of 
glittenng preuous gems, the doors all seemed to 
be of gold. Oolden seats he saw m the hall, and 
silver tables. And on a seat opposite to him, ho 
beheld two auburii-hoired youths playing at chess 
Ho saw a silver board fur the chess, end gold pieces 
thereon. Tho garments of tho youths were of jet 
black satin, and chaplets of ruddy gold bound their 
hair, whereon were sparkling jewels of great price, 
rubies and gems, alternately with impeiial stones 
Buskins of now cordovan leather on their feet, 
fastened by slides of red gold 

“ And beside a pillar in the hall he saw a hoary- 
heuded man, m a chair of ivory, with tho figures 
of two eagles of ruddy gold thereon Bracelets of 
gold were upon his arms, and many rings were on 
hia hands, and a golden torque about his neck , 
and his hair was bound with a eulden diadem 
He was of powerful aspect A chess-board of gold 
was before him, and a rod of gold, and a steel file 
m hiB hand. And ho was carving out chessmen 
“ And he saw a maiden sitting before him in a 
chair of ruddy gold Not moie easy than to garo 
upon the sun when brightest, was it to look upon 
her by reason of her beauty A vest of white silk 
was upon the maiden, with clasps of red gold at the 
breast ; and a surcoat of gold tissue upon her, and 
a frontlet of red gold upon her head, and rubies 
and gems were m tho frontlet, alternating with 
pearls and unpcnol stones And a giidle of ruddy 
gold was around her Sho was the fairest sight 
that man ever bchi Id ” ^ 

Henceforth the Emperor has no life nor spirit, 
nor existence in him The sages of Romo counsel 
him to send forth messLiigcrs to seek fur tidinga 
of the maiden. Eventually they cross the sea to 
Britain They travelled tho island until tiny (uiiio 
to Snowdon “ Beheld,” said they, “ the rugged 
land that our master saw ” They go on then way 
and come to tho castle and find cviiy thing as tho 
Empeior hod told them They return to Maxen, 
who iiumodiately sets out for Britain, conquers 
tho Island and makes the Dream Lady Ins bride 
Hit father being made at her request ruler of 
Britain and the three adjacent islands, and three 
chief castles to be iiinilo for her — “ And they 
brought thither earth from Rome that it might be 
more healthful for tho Emperor to sleep and sit and 
wolk upon ” 

Maxen after seven years returns to Itunie, and 
receives assistance from the Biilons in ngaining 
Rome from the man who in the absence of Maxen 
hod styled liimsi-lf Einjicror of Romo 

‘•Kilhwch and Olwen,” AiTD “The Dhfam 
OF RlIONABwrV ” 

These are fairy tales. The King Arthur of tin so 
atones IS not the historic Arthur nor is he “ Arthur, 
the Hope of Bntain ” one day to return from the 
isle of Avalon, but the subduer of magiccd and 
monstrous creatures, tho prince of Faery 

KrUiwch and Shonabioy betray the influence of 
* The Mabtnogwn, by Lady Charlotte Ciuest. 
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Inah romftace upon tho Welsh The children of 
Son and Llyff Conchobor the son of Neas, are 
aasooialed with the companions of Arthur 

Three other stones dealing with Arthur: The 
Lady of the Fountain, Geraint, and Peredur, show 
the influence of ohivalnc ideals, and these stones 
have much in common with French and German 
romances, particularly those of Chrcstien do 
Troyes — but os story-tellers the Welsh writers 
stand for above Chrostien “ The charm of the 
Mabinogion,” says Renan, “ principally resides m 
the amiable serenity of the Celtic mind ; neither 
sod nor gay, over in suspense between a smile and a 
tear We have m them the simple recital of a 
child, unwitting any distinction between the noble 
and the common ” ^ 

Tauksin 

Taliesin is one of the moat famous of early Welsh 
poets. The existence of this poet sometime in 
the sixth century is testified by a number of tales 
found in Welsh meditevol MSS , the most important 
being the so-called Book of Tahenn, which is 
ascribed to him These poems belong to i arious 
periods, some of them dating from the ninth 
century and others belong to the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, whole being a selec- 
tion put together at the close of the fifteenth. In 
ascribing those poems to Toliesm, the Welsh bards 
were perpetuatmg the tradition of the earlier 
bards 

The story of the rebirth of Taliesin is connected 
with very early Celtic myths The lato form of 
the story renders it of less interest os literature : 

“ Primary chief bard am I to Elphin 
And my original country is the region of the sununer 
stars , 

Idno and Heinin call me Merddin, 

At length e\ ory king will call mo Taliesin. 


I was with my Lord in the highest spheres. 

On tlie fall of Lucifer into the depth of h^ 

1 have borne a banner before Alexander ; 

I know the names of the stars from north to south i 
1 have been on the galaxy at the throne of the Ois 
tributor ; 

I was lu Canaan when Absalom was slain ; 

I convoyed the Divine Spirit to the level of the vale of 
Hebron ; 

I was in the conrt of Don liefore the birth of Gwdion 
I was instructor to Eli and Enoo ; 

1 have boon wingod by the genius of the splendid crosier, 
1 Iiave been loquacious prior to being gifted witli 
speech ; 

1 was at the place of the crucifixion of the merciful 
Son of Goo ; 

I have boon three periods m the prison of Arionrod , 

I liavD been the ohief director of tlie work of the tower 
of Nimrod ; 

I am a wonder whose origin is not known. 

1 have been in Asia nitli Noah in tlie ark, 

I hn\ o seen tlie destruction of Sodom and Gomorra ; 

I liave born m India when Roma was built ; 

1 am now come here to the remnant of Troia. 

I hai o been with my Lord in the manger of the ass ; 

I strengthened Moses through the water of Jordon , 

I have been in tlie firmament with Mary Mogdoleno , 

I liave obtained the muse from the cauldron of 
Ceridwen , 

I havo been bard of the harp to Lleon of Lochlin 
I have been on the White Hill, in the court of Cynve]} n, 
For a day and a year m stocks and fetters, 

I have suffered hunger for the Son of the Virgin. 

I have been fostered in the land of the Deity, 

I liave been teacher to all intelligencos. 

I am able to instruct the w hole univorse 
I shall be until the day of doom on the face of the 
earth , 

And It IS not known whether my body is flesh or fiab 
Then 1 was for nine months 
In the womb of the hag Ceridwen ; 

I was onginallv little Cwion, 

And at length I am Taliesin, ” t 
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The Religious Writers Popular Theological Works Homilies — Legciid.s — Lives of the Saints Popular 
Didactic Works Oiirsor Miiiuh, &c Non-Popular Devotional Works : Richard Rolle — Ancren Kivilc 


THE MENDICANT FRIARS 

The cstablislimeiit of the Mirious orders of {riars 
in England that took place from 1221 onwards, 
was not without its oflecl on the literature of the 
tiinos Many of tiio friars were the sons of poor 
men Thoir early years mode them famiUor with 
the hardships of the labouring classes , their 
education enabled thorn to voice tho aspirations 
and iioods of tho inarticulate crowd. Hoiico the 
fnars became not only oxcecduigly popular, but 
also the medium whereby social griovanccs found 
expression In addition to tiie meinhcrs of the 
powerful preaching orders there wore the Wycht 
preachers, and mystics like Richard RoUe These 
itinerant clergy hod understood tho needs of the 
people, hence tho simplicity and noivetd of much 
of tho religious wntings The introduction of the 
story and fable into the pulpit, the illustration of 
Celtic Racte Poetry, Renan. 


dogma by moans of the moral tale, tho use of 
picturosijuo details into their discouise invested 
them with vivid dromatiu power The popularity 
of the friars led to their downfall, they increased 
m numbers to such an extent that it was miposaiblo 
for Pope or King to exorcise any adequate contiul 
over them 

The notorious laxity of tho friare in following 
their profession bcrjuiio a byword, and their 
corruption rooeives continual illustration m tlie 
works of Langland and Cliaucer. 

THE RELIGIOUS WRITERS 
Introduction 

The religious element predominatos in Anglo 
Saxon poetry Chnstionity received a warm 
welcome in England m the early days and inspired 
The Mabinogion . Tahenn, ed. Alfred Nutt. 
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the great Northumbrian poets, Caodmon and 
Cynewulf. This rehgious bias is not checked by 
\nglo-Nonnan influence, for it found a ready ex- 
pression m a body of Latm literature largely tlieo- 
logical, already passed under consideration. A 
formidable rival, however, arose m the shape of 
Uomonce. The craze for stoiy-telling spread 
through every (dass, and the clerics, wise m their 
generation, found it advantageous to make use of 
the tale-loving spirit, and supply the people with 
atones that should pomt a moral and adorn a 
dogma So while among the rehgious writings of 
the day there ore certam devotional documents 
that scorned this compromise with romance and 
appealed frankly to the hmited few, such as the 
writuiga of Richard llolle, and the Ancren Rtwle, 
much was quite as frankly popular in its appeed. 

The clergy realised the need more and more 
clearly of instructing the unlearned people m the 
duties and doctrines of religion — for the Bible was 
inaccessible to the masses, and it was imperative 
that they should bo mode acquainted with sacred 
history and legend Human nature being what it 
IS, they thought it expedient to sugar the pill of 
didacticism, and among these sugared pills maybe 
reckoned such ingenious compilations as the Cursor 
MiDidi. 

As a rough classification of the religious writmgs 
of the time, the following may provo aervioeable : 

1 Popular Tficologu at WnHngs . (e.) Homiliea — 
Those flourished mostly in tho North Twelfth 
and thirteenth century Homilies in English carry 
on the spirit of Alfred’s earhor work, of which 
Orin’s 18 tho most considerable, (b) Legends and 
Lines of the JianUs These took the place of 
Homilies in tlie South of England 

2 Popular Ihdarttc Writings — DiBcursive his- 
torios and manuals such os tho Cursor Mundi, and 
tho Handlynq Synne 

3 Non-popular Devotional U'orts — ^Theso weie 
written rather with a view to a select circle of 
readers, and are of a more subtlo and qjintual 
character, e g Richard Rolle, and the Antren 
liiule. 

1 PorUIiAH TllEOLOGICAl. WRITINGS 
(a) froMiijas 

“ Poema Morale ” — . 1 Moral Ode {before 1200) 

A sermon in verso that is interesting not only 
111 Itself but also fur tho mfliieiico it exercised on 
tho development of English metre 

The form of the pomii is tho iambic septenanus — 
a Latin metro adopted hy the poet to suit the native 
verso By his adaptation he introduces a now 
principle of oceentuation that has ever siiuo left 
its impress on tho developmoiit of English metre 
The lines of the poem eonsist of two long lines to a 
stropho with end rhymes 

“ I am older nov/ than I was, in winters and in lore, 

I wield more power than I did, were but my wisdom 
more ” 

The poet is lamenting his ill-spent youth and 
wasted opportunities “ We sliall reap as wo sow, 
therefore let us sow good seed, no evil shall go un- 
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pumshed. What shall we do at the judgment ! 
How shall we stand T Our works shall testify 
against us In hull hunger and thirst, no sun nor 
moon shine there, but much smoke and darkness. 
Let us remember the shortness of life and fortify 
oursolvos with fastmg, alms, and prayers. Let us 
go by the bright and narrow way to heaven where 
there is rest and eternal peace. No man may tell 
of tho joya of heaven. Christ grant we may go 
thither when we die." * 

The Poema Morale la contained m the Jesus MS. 
(Oxford). The foot that seven MSS of this poem 
have survived, testify to its popularity. 

Orm’s “ Ormulum ” 

A book of homilies, similar in nature to the 
Pomna Morale, was written some tmie ui tlie early 
part of the thirteenth century. Orm, on Augus- 
tinian monk who hved in Mercia, probably near 
Lincoln, wrote his Ormulum (so cafled “ because 
Orm made it ') Urged by his brother monk Walter 
to translate and explam the Gospels for the ecclesi- 
astical year, Orm threw all his energy and mdustry 
into the task He paraphrased the Gospel and the 
Homily (which is frequently taken from Bede) into 
blank verse In order to fill out his verse, he 
adds much that is not m the original “ A diffuse 
paraphrase of the Gospel is foUowed by a still 
more diffuse commentary ’’ ’ Although only one- 
eighth of the work has come down to us, this frag, 
ment contains ten thousand lines I Tho language 
used by Orm seems to indicate that the monastery 
was within tho territory of the Banish invasion 
and settlements, possibly Orm himself was of 
Danish descent 

French literature and culture had not as yet 
jieuotrated to this district, and in tho Ormulum, 
Norman French words are very rare Orm knows 
nothing of tho newer school of ecclesiastics such os 
Anselm, Bernard, and Abelard. Ho is content to 
follow the traditional school of ^Ifric, Bede, and 
Augustine Orm seems to have been imbued with 
a good deal of tho spirit of ^Ifnc in his desire to 
foster the mother tongue, and teach the masses 
Indeed he was an enthusiast on the correct use of 
tho English tongue Ho was both a precisian and 
a purist, and tho Ormulum is immensely valuable 
os an example of tho East Midland dialect 

The form of tho verse is tho " iambic septenanus ’’ 
or lambic verse of fifteen syllables with a metrical 
point after tho oighth It is lacking m alliteration 
and rhymo and was probably written in imitation 
of some mediaival Latin poem, or Orm may possibly 
hav e used the form of tho Poema Morale, wntten in 
the reign of Henry II, of which many copies were 
circulated. Orm keeps very str itly to the metre, 
the line always measures fifteen ^llabies, and the 
upbeat never foils Be aims at clearness, immplcte- 
iiess, and simplicity, and in his endeavour to attain 
these qualities he is not afraid to repeat or to labour 
a point It has been unkmdly though not unfairly 
said, that he “ has reduced monotony to a fine art." 

* Moms’ Early Enghsh MxsaeUamy. 

* Ten Brink 
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The “ Genesis ” and the “ Uxodius ” 

These two poems are of Importaace in literuy 
history, since they are the first attempt, after a 
long intorvol, to bring the Bible home to the people. 
They arc, moreover, the oldest poems in which the 
style of the French clerics was used successfully 

(6) Leoenos and Lives ot tue Saints 

Whereas the homily primarily dealt with good- 
ness in the abstract, illustrated with concrete 
examples, the legendary poems deal primarily with 
the concrete, and illustrato with abstract moral- 

ISlIlgS 

These sacred biographies varied m literary value 
in proportion as they exproased real tribute to an 
inspiring personality or were written to order with 
the view of improving the occasion m general, 
rather than particular fashion. 

The legends of the Saints help us to understand 
in some measure a mental attitude differing widely 
from that of the present age “ They represent 
Christian mythology as it has been formed in the 
course of centuries.” The carhost of these legends, 
the lives of St Juliana, St. Margaret, and St 
Kathcrino, arc written in rhythmical, alliterative 
prose They manifest, m many respects, a return 
to Old English tradition, to which has been added 
richer colouring and more varied diction. These 
three Saints and many others hod been commemo- 
rated in literature before the Conquest Cynewulf 
has sung of St Juliana. 

The appearutioe ui the lives of these three women 
Saints at this particular juncture, is not without 
significance Aeccfic ideals wore being preached 
and practised ; tho exaltation of Divine Love in 
contrast to earthly lovo, tho cult of the Virgm 
Mary, caused tho ideal ot virgin purity to bo held 
in high oateem This theme is discussed in somo- 
whivt coarse fasfnon m an alliterative homdy on 
tho text — “ Audi (ilia et vide el inchna aurem tuatn " 
— known us “ flali Maidenliad ” (Holy Maiden- 
hood), m which the writer dwells on the evils of 
the married state 

There is, however, a now note m tho lyrical tone, 
and a now CMlliusiasin is found manifesting itself 
111 these early Icgeiidariis “Quito romantic in 
tuno and colour are tho very fiiio early poems of 
Katciiiio, Gregory, Mergroto, Magdalen, all of which 
are uiifortuiialcly only preserved in later remodelled 
forms ” 

The Legend of the Assumption of the Virgin (not 
entirely unknown in ^nrly English, vide Bhckling 
Hoiiiilies) belongs to this period It is written in 
rhynnug pairs and m tho southern dialect Other 
popular religious legends wore the Childhood of 
Jesus, that goes back to very early times On the 
flight 'nto Egypt, dragons and lions pay homage 
to the child Jesus. The trees, beneath which the 
Holy Family rest, bend their branches to give fruit 
to Mary Later on, when they return and are 
settled at Nazareth, Jesus performs wonderful 
miracles — ^making flies from the earth, &c. 

A collection of legendary lore gathois round the 
Ltqend of the Holy Rood, a theme also dealt with 


by Cynewulf in his Vtston of the Holy Rood. The 
Crushers gave a new sigmfioaiice to the legend 
that the earher poet had dealt with from a purely 
subjective pomt of view, and the story now begins 
in Faradise and is contmued after the discovery of 
tho Cross by St. Helena. 

The Descent of Christ into Hell, The View Pouh, 
and The Purgatory of St, latnek (the legend of 
Owan’s) wore widely known. The Story of Gregory 
stands out from the mass of legends by virtue of 
its pootio qualities. Gregory, immediately after 
bis birth, IS put into a boat and consigned to the 
sea He lives to become the hborator of his country 
and, like (Edipus, to marry his mother, bemg ignor- 
ant of his parentage. When the terrible truth is 
discovered he does penance for seventeen years ; 
he finally becomes the Pope and pronounces for- 
giveness on hiB mother for her sm. 

This story was translated from the French mto 
North Midiisnd verse, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

The well-known Vernon MS. at Oxford contams 
eight or nine Legends of the Virgm, that come 
into the West Mi^and dialect from French sources. 
It had long been tho custom in France to recite 
rhymed hves of tho Saints either during Mass or 
at tho evenmg service. In England, during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the alhterative 
homihos prevailed, but tho custom grow of reading 
on tho special holiday the legend and office of the 
particular Saint whose fe»tival was being kept. 

In the North there already existed a collection of 
Sunday Gospels — Festce C’hnsti (t e homihes), con- 
sisting of exposition and narration , to these were 
added tho legends But iii the South, the legendary 
matter was formed into a complete Liber Festivalis, 
that eventually absorbed the homilies. During the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century, legendary 
poetry entered the scrvico of the Church and was 
fomiod by tho monks into groat collections for tho 
services ; there was a considerable follmg off m the 
quality and style 

“ Never again has legendary poetry reached the 
same height of pathos, the same purity and beauty 
of form, os in these older legends The period 
■mmediatclv following shows a decided falling olf 
in po<-tic power niid in talent for foim 7 he tone 
loses m depth and warmth, tlie stylo in fulness and 
swing ” ^ 

Tho legend cycle of tho South was compiled by 
the monks of Gloucester during the last quarter 
of the thirteenth century. They gathered their 
materials from various sources A great number 
of them were translated from tho Latin, French 
poems were also occasionally usi d 

About the some time, a similar legend cycle in 
Latin proso was wntten by an Italian, Jacobus a 
Voragiiio, Bishop of Genoa, tho famous Legenda 
Aurea (Golden Legond) There is no evidence for 
supposing any of the English legends to have been 
derived from this work since Jacobus frequently 
copied from older texts and may therefore have 
UB^ the same sources as the English writers The 

^ Hoistmann, Southern English Legendary (E. E T S ). 
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Boope of these legend cycles is extremely wide. 
They have been gather^ from the East, from 
Ireland, from English ecdeaiastical legend. The 
collection of these stones took considerable tune 
and labour, they grew slowly round a nucleus, 
and most hkely took the joint labours of an abbey 
— ^probably the Abbey of Gloucester — although 
attempts to make collections were made m other 
places Several very old poems were absorbed 
into the collection and adapted to the metre In 
tlie South, the metro used coneasted of Alexandnne 
hues of six, seven, and sometimes eight accents : 
e g The Assumption, old texts of Magdalen and 
Margaret and the collections underwent more than 
one phase before their completion The style, 
moreover, exhibits a corresponding diversity In 
some cases coarse and rude and adapted to the 
popular taste of the times, m others, vigorous and 
dramatic, occasionally displaying delicate poetic 
feeling There is abundant wit and sarcasm which 
sparns neither clergy, class, nor sex 

The Lives of the Saints cannot be justly appre- 
ciated if judged according to modern standards 
In eourso of tune the power of famous legends 
atrophied — the naive faith of the Middle Ages 
disajipearod before increased knowledge Indeed 
111 the legends themselves there are not wanting 
signs of an awakening cnticism 

St Margaret — In the life of Moigarot, the devil 
comes to the Saint in the form of a dragon, enters 
her coll, and sw allows her' St Margaret makes 
the sign of the cross ond immediately the body 
of the monster bursts and she steps forth unhurt 
Whereupon the poet comments, “ But I do not 
tell this for true, for 1 do not find it truly authenti- 
cated If it is true or not who can know 7 It 
would bo against nature that the devil should be 
brought to death, hence I cannot Iiehevo it ” 

St. Dunstan — As an illustration of the humorous 
element in the Lives may be cited the story of St 
Dunstan The devil comes to the holy abbot m 
the form of a beautiful woman, while he is at work 
in Ills smithy St Dunstan talks in a friendly 
manner to Ins visitor and in the meantime heats Ins 
tongs m the glowing flames of the fire When 
red hot, he snddi nly seizes the devil's nose between 
them, until tho fiend donees and bowls with pom 
When released ho rushes off, exclaimmg, “ Out, 
what has tho bald-head done, what has the bold- 
lieod done ’ ” 

St Michael — ^Tho legend of St Michael gives a 
cunous aceount of tho origin ond nature of bad 
spiiits This legend is connected with tho shnnos 
on Mont St Michel, and was of Norman origin 
Thero was war iii heaven, and the evil one is cost 
out of heaven into hell by the Archangel Michael 
A discussion on the various orders of angels follows, 
and we are told how the bad spints became the 
elves that live m the woods, and are seen at night 
on tho hills dancing and playing We are remmded 
of Chaucer’s comment : 

“ But now kon no man se none elves mo. 

For now by the grete chantee and prayers 
Of Limitours and othero holy freiee 
That serohen eveiy load and streem 


This maketh that there be no fairyes 
For there as wont to walkeu was an elf, 

Ther walketh now the lymytour himself.” ^ 

Before the birth of Christ the evil one was able 
to do what he liked, but Christ has bound bun and 
his fury has grown hko that of a dog tied up who 
growls and tries to bite ovoryono who comes near, 
so does the devil tempt man. His fingers aro named 
just as ours are : the least, “ httle man ” — ^by that 
he Bigmfies the trivial nature of the sm he would 
have 118 do “ Leech ” — the ring finger, so called 
because physicians tested modicmo with it — this 
reminds man of God’s mercy and forgiveness 
Then ho tries to draw us with “ Longueman ” — a 
sign of the long life that lies before us in vhich to 
repent Next the “ Teclicre ” pomts to the sms 
of others, especially tho saints Fmally, ho uses 
the thmnb. “ ‘ Strongue ’ — thou art strong 
enough to repent much greater sms Uian these ” 
The poet next discusses the situation of hell, earth, 
and heaven The earth is, of course, “ tho centre 
of the Universe ” It is much smaller than the sun 
and fixed stars — 1G5 times smaller than tho sun 
and nino times larger than the moon Tho earth 
is suspended in the midst of tho heavens which 
move in eight spheres round it. Though a man 
traveUed forty miles a day for eight thousand years 
be would not reach the highest heaven Yet tho 
soul of man if it be pure goes to heaven os quickly 
as a man’s thought— still more quickly does it go 
to hoU, if he be an evil-doer 

This legend is indeed a wonderful compendium 
of knowledge on most diverse tojiics. A kind of 
oncycloptedia of the Middle Ages Tho mfluciico 
of the planets on tlio weather, and on man, the 
moon and its phases, the origin of thunder, lightning, 
hail, snow, den, frost, and rime The various kmds 
of men — choleric, mclanchohc, phlegmatic, and 
sanguine— and his three souls , these arc some of 
the subjects dealt with by the author of what might 
be termed a text-book of popular SLieiiec 

St Brandan — ^The legend of Bt Brandon, with 
its account of tho wonders of the ocean, stimulated 
the imagination of the people, and kept alivo that 
mysterious piescntimont of an unknown win Id, 
that m later tunes was fulfilled by the discoiciy 
of America. 

St Kencltn — Historical and geographical ele 
ments are not locking in these legends The life of 
Bt Kenebn (Chaucer lefcrs to this story m Ins 
Nun's Priestc's Tale) affords ojiportunily for the 
introduction of a description of England at the 
time of the five kingdoms, and of tho relation of 
tho oountiicB and bishoprics. 

Konulf died in A.D. 819, and his son Iveiieliii, 
^though only seven years old, succeeded to tho 
throne By order of his sister Qncndnda, Kciielm 
IS taken to a wood and murdorea. Quciidnda then 
seizes the land and lieeomes queen of the March. 
One day 08 the pope was singing Moss, a do\ e, w Inter 
tlian any snow, laid a writing on tho altar with 
letters of gold in English, siying that Kenclm lay 
under a thorn at Conbacli, bereft of his head This 
writ was kopt as a rebc, and the pope sent to make 
inquiries of Woldred, Archbishop of Ciinlcrbuiy. 

* Frologae Bt/c of Bath. Macmillan (Globe Ed J. 
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Search was made and the Saint’s body was taken 
up , a spring of water flowed out of the place, which 
was henceforth named St Kenelm’s Well 

The men of Woroestorshire and Gloucestershire 
strove for iCenelm’s body, and the latter obtomed 
it and corned it away A well sprang up to give 
them drink, by this was built St. Kenelm’s chapel 
Quendndu came to a raiserablo end 

St Thomas — ^The legend of St. Thomas, by virtue 
of the brief period that elapsed between the death 
of Beckot and the writing of the life, the mass of 
inatoriul that existed for tbo purpose, and kis 
political importance, stands apart from the other 
legends With the story of Gilbert Becket’s pil- 
gnmago to Palestine, and the episode of the 
admiral’s daughter, the legend opens in orthodox 
romantic fashion, but the legend takes on a diflor- 
ont spirit when the story of tho relations of Bucket 
and the king are being told , the examination of 
the laws , tho opposition of the king and bishops ; 
the approval of the people , tho disputes between 
Henry and King Louis of Franco, who befriended 
Bocket , tho appeal to tho Pope The return of 
Beckot to England Tho lost sermon at Canterbury 
in which all who denied tho Church’s rights were 
declared “ excommunicato ” The last scone in the 
drama , tho entry of tho four knights with Randolph 
do Broke , the murder in the Cathedral ; tlie seizure 
of tho papers and charters to be taki-n to tlio king 
The grief of tho people and the burial of tlie great 
bishop privately by tho canons of tho Cathedral 
Tho penance of tho king and tho knights Tho 
onshnnomvMit of tho body of Thonins in tho roigii 
of Honry III, all this is told in the dotaih-d manner 
of the biographer who is living iii'iir enough to tho 
ovonts he is describing to give them actuality 

Mediaivnl touches arc nut wanting The sanctity 
of Bccket IS insisted on When struck on tho head 
the blood fonned a diadem The life closos with 
tho reminder that Tuesday is Beekot’s Day 
(20lh December) and an injunction for it to be 
duly observed 

The Legend Cycle is written in Alexandrine 
couplets, and there is therefore a certain similonty 
in stylo due to tho omployinent of tho samo 
metrical form in all tho legends, although, as wo 
have alroody noted, there is conaiderablo diversity 
in tho contents In poetic quality they fall lielow 
the older alliterative hves of the saints Tho 
legends move us more by their simple, loyal ad- 
herence to tho truths of their religion, rather than 
by liny great pnetio gifts 

The formation of the I.ogend Cycles may well 
be compared with tho School of English ChroniclerB. 
Both arc tho result of the eo-operation of a number 
of writurs animated by tho same spirit and working 
with tho samo end in view 

2 PoruiAR Didactic Writings 
Cursor M until (1320-30) 

A oomprehonsive Scriptural record written for 
the laity — for those unlearned in the French tongue 

This book, though intended for instruction was 
delilicratoly mode popular m character, that is to 
say, tho idea of amusing its readers was never lost 


Bight of. Then on the principle that it is a shame 
to let the devil have all the best tunes, the writer 
hmts that an much pleasure and excitement may 
be derived from his work as from those dealing 
with " love paramours ” So bbthely he starts 
forth with the creation of the world, and with many 
fantastic flourishes continues up to the day of 
doom, with a few pleasant peculations as to the 
hereafter 

This poem, consisting of some 30,000 Imes, is 
written chiefly m rhyming octo-syllabio couplets. 
The author, whose name is unknown, was most 
probably a Northumbrian clone, smee no layman of 
the period would have possessed tho necessary 
scholarship. Indeed he refers to himsolf in one 
place as “ an unworthy pastor ” 

“ Among those pastors I am one, 

Wrotrh so unworthy know I none " 

Two impulses then animate the writer : a desire 
to write in English a book for Englislimen , and 
a desire to popularise religious instruction 

“ Seldom,” he says, “ is tho English tongue 
praised m France ; ho will give to each nation their 
own language and there is no outrage m doing so ” 
He wished also to instruct the ignorant masses by 
making tho Biblical stories and legends as enter- 
taining and as accessible as the romances To the 
popularity of the latter he testifies in the opening 
lines of the prologue Mon ore eager to hsten to 
” nines and gestes ” and to read stones of King 
Arthur and his knights ; of the strifes of Greece 
and Troy , of Tristram and Isoude ; of Charle- 
magiio and his paladins The wise man is drawn 
to wisdom, tho fool to fully in those talcs He 
will teach idle tnflers to bo wiso and amend their 
ways Nowiidiiys a mail is not considered in the 
fasliion unless ho lovo “ paraiiinurs ” This earthl) 
lovo IS but a phantom which quickly passes away 
The poet will undertake to write a work m luniour 
of her whoso lov-e is sweeter than " honey from the 
luve ” VIZ , Our Lady : 

** Lady hVic is of ladies all 
Mild ond meek without (any) gall ” 

She IS ever true, loyal, and constant, and he advises 
skilful rhymers to construct verses in her honour 
As for himself, he will teach men of her kindred 
and relate some “ gesls ” done in tho Old Law. 
Briefly, his intention is a fairly ennipreliensivo one, 
for he anus at giving a history of tlio world from 
the Creation to tho Day of Judgment : 

” Cursor o world man nglit it call 
For almost it uver-ronnes all ” 

The poet arranges his work in neven mam 
divisions, and discourses in leisurely fashion of the 
fall of the Angels, tho creation of man, and the 
loss of Paradise Ho tolls of the death of Adam 
and relates the history of the chief Old Testament 
charaeters The prophecies concerning tho birth 
of Jesus Christ lead him on to tho New Testament, 
the parentage of tho Virgin Mary, and tho stoiy of 
her life Christ’s birth, life, death, resurrection, 
and descent into hell is followed by an account of 
the ascension into heaven, the feast of Whitsuntide, 
the history of the Apostles, the description of the 
Virgm, and the discovery of the Cross by St. 
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Helens. Finally, the poet deeonbes the oonung of 
Antichnat, the temble eigne preceding the Day of 
Doom, the Day of Judgment, and the state of the 
world afterwanle. He conoludee by descnbing the 
agony of the Virgin Mary at the foot of the CroM 
and i^onfies the miraoulous oono^tion. 

The CuTtor Mumdi is the first attempt made in 
England to blend m one whole Bibhoal stones and 
me^eval legends. Incidents quite as marvellous 
as any to be found in the romances are related with 
an air of sober reality and with much oiroum* 
stantial detail. 

There is the story of the three pips — one of cedar, 
cypress, and pine-^rought by ^th from Paradise, 
which are pl^ed under Adam's tongue and from 
which grow three miraculous rods (wands). These 
wands stood an ell high and were always green. 
They lasted to the days of Noedi, Abraham, and 
Moses. 

David in a dream discovers the wands to be 
bidden m the grave of Moses He journeys to 
this country and fetches beuik the wands. Their 
miraculous power is shown in many waya They 
change black Saracens into shinmg white men ; 
cure a sick hermit so that he became “ as well as 
a trout ” ; and when placixl m a cistern strike 
roots so deep that none can pull them out Later 
the tree is enclosed within the temple and from 
its wood the Cross is made. From tlio thirty silver 
bands which enclose it come the thirty pieces of 
silver which are given to Judas A lady once came 
to worship m the Temple and inadvertently sat 
upon the tree, when it immediately burst into 
flames She prophesied that Jesus would hang 
upon it The Jews were angry with her and be- 
headed her. An angel fetched her soul and called 
her a " Chnstian ” 

Much curious information is given by the author 
in the course of the poem The distance between 
heaven and earth is stated graphically. A man 
may fall forty miles a day for seven thousand, 
seven hundred years, ere he reewh it. Moses dis- 
covered the worshippers of the golden calf by 
making the people drink of the water m which the 
powdered remains hod been thrown : 

“ All thoio men that hod the guilt 
They hod their boards all over gilt ” t 

Solomon is put to learn “ clergy lore and knight- 
hood,” and soon becomes proficient m the “ seven 
arts ” 

Herod, on account of his wickedness, is afflicted 
with seven different diseases. He sends for his 
doctors and threatens to hang them if they do not 
cure him The doctors order him a bath of pitch 
and tar in which he is drowned 

In writing of Isacui, thoro is a curiously vivid 
description of old age 

” When a man is old his blood grows dry and 
cold — ^hiB head shakes and his hand quakes, his 
bones crack, his hair falls off and his light is dim. 
His foot easily stumbles, he praises all things that 
ore gone and is quickly angered Nothmg con 
make him glad, yet do the young yearn for age.” 

The poem ends (in the Gottmgen MS ) with an 

I Cursor htundi (E E T. 6 ). 
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exhortation to the readers “ to pray for me John 
of Lindebergh who got this book mode (t,e. tran* 
scribed). If it be lost, I wdl pay him who restores 
tt, but will ouise him who withholdB it.” ^ 

The work, although not that of a great poet, was 
extremely popular. Many copies of it were made, 
of which four are still in existence. It must have 
exercised considerable mfluence on the Collective 
Myalenee that were being formed about this tune, 
and m an mdirect way 1^ to the greater diffusion 
of Bibbcal knowledge, which assisted the develop- 
ment of the miracle plays among the people. 

Robert of Brunne'a “Handlyng Synne * (1303) 

The Handlyng Synne by Bobert Brunne is on 
adaptation cf William WadJngton’s Manud dee 
Pechtes. The poet treats of the twelve articles of 
Faith, the Seven Deadly Bins, and the Seven 
Sacraments, finally, the Twelve Requisites of Shnft, 
and the Twelve Graces which flow from a Good 
Confession. 

In the opening Unes Robert laments the popu- 
larity of “ talys and rhymmgs ” amongst the un- 
learned men. For these he writes m the Enghsh 
tongue, that their tune may be more profitably 
employed. Robert’s work affords a striking 
contrast to that of Richard Rolle in its appeal to 
the ordmary folk Robert is a pious ecclesiastic 
who does not disdam the innocent amusements of 
bis day, and who possesses a ready sympathy with 
the poor He had a fund of genial humour, and 
the theological discussions are enlivened and illus- 
trated by stones gathered from various sources, 
the Lives of the Saints, Gregory, Vitee Patrum, 
Bede, and also some orally communicated. Robert 
IS no mystic bving in the clouds of contemplation, 
but an acute observer of the world around him, 
and his work boars the impress of his observations. 
The Handlyng Synne has therefore a value for the 
sidelights thrown on the social life and customs of 
the tunes, a quality entirely absent from the work 
of Rolle. We can only give a few indications of 
these, e g. swearing by the Virgm is worse than 
swearing by Christ, a sign of the extent to which 
the cult of the Virgin hod advanced at this tunc. 
He speaks of the Saturday half-holy day, as a 
specif English institution to he observed m pre- 
paration for Sunday, and tells the story of a man 
who was struck dead for working on Saturday 
afternoon. He exhorts his readers not to haunt 
taverns on holy days, or to gamble before noon on 
such days. ’TournamentB, jousts, and squire's 
games sie bad, they involve the seven deadly sms. 
Doncce, carols, summer games, and minstrels cue 
denounced. There is tlie story of the minstrel 
who was killed for disturbing a bishop ; as a set- 
oB. to this story there is given the tale of Robert 
Grosseteste of Lincoln and why ho loved the harp. 
Ko miracle plays should be acted except the plays 
of Christ’s birth and resurrection. The denuncia- 
tions against the carols and games are chiefly be- 
cause they took place in the churchyards — hence 
those who took part in them were guilty of sacrilege. 

Two stones ore given as a fearful warning, the 

’ Cureor Mundi (E. E. T 8.). 
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Story of the SaenUgvoue OanUen, and the Story of 
the Curet Dcmeere-^ho latter being compelled to 
dance for twelve months (the Latm writer saith 
“ for evermore ’*), and at the end of that time went 
bopping about singly ever afterwards. 

Another tale, calculated to impress women who 
chattered m church, tells of a deacon who laughed 
m a most solemn part of the service, and on being 
remonstrated with by the priest, explained that 
his mirth was due to havmg observed, dunng the 
service, a fiend standing behind two women who 
were chattering m church, writing down on parch- 
ment their conversation The tale of the Sufiolk 
man released from purgatory by two masses that 
his wifo had sung for him, was not without point 

Lastly, tho advantage of being well sliriven is 
driven home by tho story of how tho devil came to 
be shriven, but it availed him nought smee he came 
without repentance 

Little IS known concerning Mannyng’s hfe. He 
was born at Brunne (now Bourn) near Market 
Deeping in Lincolnshire From 1288 to 1303 ho 
belonged to tho priory of Brimwake, m the Hundred 
of Kesteven, six miles from Sempnngham ; he was 
afterwards, m 1327, connected with the pnory of 
Sixhill Ho once visited Cambridge, and died 
Bomewhoro between 1 340-5. Besides the Handlyng 
Synne, he wrote a history of England, the mam 
source of this being the rhyming Chronicle of Fiers 
Langtoft (Peter Langtoft, Canon of Bridlington). 
Bobert hod read very considerably ; he was familiar 
with French and English romances, tho lives of the 
Saints, Bede's EccleamaUud lltatory, bcsidos Latin 
English and Anglo-Norman histonans His 
writings wore the outcome of a desire to please and 
eutercain people profitably rather than from any 
motives of personal ambition. 

Dialogues and Debates 
The Owl and the Nightingale 

This poc-in, a debate between the nightingale and 
the owl, employs a device frequently used in 
literature The troubadours had debates between 
one poet and another The noitberii French had 
tlioir dcabats, eatnfa, or disputations They were 
suinotimos dramatic in form, somelirnes epic, and 
they uro not without iinportanco m tho evolution 
of tlio drama 

From classical limes, tiic dialogue or deliate hod 
proved a favourite means of instructing folk in some 
point of myth, ethics, philosophy, theology, and 
science On one hand wo havo the dialogues of 
the Scandinavian Edda, such as tho dispute between 
Odm and Thor ; on the other, various points of 
doctnne discussed in this medium by the Latin 
C'hiistians Soinotirnes a coiuliisioii is rcaclitd, os 
in tliose of a definitely dogmatic character ; at 
other times, as in tlie poina under consideration, 
the issue is left open Among the religious dia- 
logues, the most popular is the remarkable Debate 
of the Body and the Soul, in which the two sides of 
human nature are weU opposed 

The Owl and the Nightingale has no religious 
import, but is an interesting and arresting study m 


athios. It is oonsidered by most anthoritiea to 
have been written not later than the reign of 
Henry HE (1216-72), t.e. edmost one hundred and 
fifty yeaia before Chauoer, and from that pomt 
of view alone, is a remarkable piece of work, if we 
remember that English had soaroely yet regained 
its position aa the medium of veiee in polite eooiety. 
The poem has been attributed to Nicholes de 
Quildford, the “ Maistre Nichole ” who is accepted 
by the two disputants to settle the qutarel. Tho 
name of John of Guildford, who wrote a few poems 
at this date, has also been mentioned. 

This anonymous poem was evidently written by 
one well tramed in Latin verse, skilled m argument, 
a scholar, possibly an ecclesiostio, who after much 
experience of tho world, settled in Dorsetshire or 
a neighbouring county — the Maister Nicholas of 
the poem lived at Portesham in Dorset. 

The poet has been an unseen witness to the 
dispute between the owl and the mghtmgale : 

“ 'Twas in a certain vole 
In a V cry secret recess 
1 heard a great talk 
An onl and a nightingale 
The dispute was stifi and stark and strong ” 

Each said of the other the worst that they knew. 
The nightingale began the quarrel. Bitting upon a 
fiowermg twig she is disturbed in her singing by 
the Bight of tho owl seated on an old ivy-grown tree 
trunk She saw tho owl and despised her and 
abused her in unmoasurod terms The owl waited 
until evening and then rophed. They attack each 
other m bitter speeches Each criticises the 
manner of life and tho singing capacities of the 
othor. Tho owl scornfully inquires tho value of 
the mghtiiigale’s song The nightingale rephes, 
“ Why askest thou of my gifts ? Better is my 
one than all of tliine ” Man is bom for the bliss 
of heaven For this reason men sing m church 
and clerks make songs, so that men may remember 
heavenly bhss and stiive to attain it. “ Clerks, 
canons, monks, rise at midnight and sing of the 
light o£ heaven, and priests sing m tho country 
when tho bght of day springs and I help them, 
what I may. I admonish men for their good, that 
they may bo blithe m their mood, and bid them 
tliat they may sock tlio song that is eternal ” ‘ 

The owl then replies, “ Thou sayest that thou 
Bingest to mankind and teochest them to tend to 
tho song that lasts for ever It is the greatest of 
all wondoiB that thou daicst ho so openly.” Man 
will not como into God’s kingdom with singing 
only ; he must remember his sms and repent of 
tViem with tears. ‘‘I sing him no folhes. If 
right goes forth and wrong goes bock bolter be my 
weeping than all thy singing.” 

It will readily be seen the dispute resolves itself 
into tho eternal conflict between tho lesthetic and 
moral ideals The owl represents tho side of duty 
and moral earnestness, of those whoso one question 
is ever “ Of what use ’ ” The nightingale supports 
the Hedonistic view, claiming that it also advances 
rehgious and ethiral aims The nightingale finally 
gathers round her a number of song birds who 
declare her the victor. 

1 Ten Brink. 
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Har triumph toritatM tlM owl* and the two Mean 
M if about to jHraoeed to blowe. The wien lemmds 
them of the agnement to ellow Muter Nioholu 
to decide the diqiute. AU agree m praising hia 
wisdom, juatioe a[ad pradeno e, and hia right to 
eettle tte qnaireL 

The poem is epio in form, and is written in abort 
ooupleta. The author is one of the beet lyncal 
poeie of the period. “ Hia smooth, mel^oua 
versification, hia copioua and redundant language, 
hia frequent musical repetition of phrase and 
theme, betokens a poet Who well knew bow to 
make a strophio aong ” * 

The* soenu in the poem admirably depict the 
country bfe of the time ; the poem contains much 
homely proverbial wisdom, and m the 1702 hnes, 
the French element ia exceedingly smalL It la a 
notable return to native verse 
The psychological significance of the poem oon- 
aiats in it being essentially a contest between the 
religious type of poetry and the poetry of love, that 
abounded m the South, but found a less congeruel 
soil in the sterner North 

The more purely hterary interest is found in the 
simpler and more natural diction, u compared 
with many Saxon poems ; while there is an his- 
toncal interest in the picture it gives of rural life, 
especially on its more sequestered side 

The author of Chiwavn and many another romance 
of the age paints the wilder sides of nature with a 
loving fidelity ; the author of this poem is drawi 4 
like Cowper, to the gendor aspects. 

3. Non-Populsb Devotional Works 
Richard of flampole. 

Such works u the Cursor Mtmdi, the Cycle 
of Ilomtlres, and other similar writings, together 
with the general condition of the times, pave 
the way for the most forceful mystical writer 
of medueval England Richard Rolle wu born 
at Thornton, near the old town of Pickering 
in Yorkshire, about 1300 He was sent to 
Oxford imder the patronage of Thomas Neville, 
Archdeacon of Durham. At the Dniversity, the 
Friars, with their ulcnls of poverty, still exercised a 
penetrating influence, that was doubtless felt by 
Rolle. Contests between the Nominalists and 
Realists formed the chief interest of the day 
Scriptural studios wore of the greatest importance. 
Rolle manifested an eager desire, not merely for 
religious knowledge, but also towards persoual 
holiness. Fearing the dangers and temptations 
to Bin, he suddenly left Oxford at die age of 
nineteen and returned to his father’s house He 
obtained from liis sister two of her dresses, a white 
and a grey, and in the sohtude of a neighbouring 
wood he proceeded to fashion from those a hermit’s 
dress, using his father’s ram cloak for a hood 
Thus Bttir^ ho attended a church near by and 
occupied the seat of Lady de Dalton, who would 
not altow him to be disturbed Her sons, who 
had known him at Oxford, tell her who he is. On a 
second occasion he attends the church and is 
* Ten Brink, SSOfly Sngh^ LUeraturt (Bell), 
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oHowed to asrist in the MTvioe and pmaoh the 
sermon. Transported by the fire of the Spirit, 
he preaohee a wonderful eeimon, that greatly moves 
hia audienoe. He is mvited by Sir John Dalton to 
a banqueL Sir John is Impressed with the silence 
and humihty of Richard, a^ after a private mter- 
view, the knight, convinoed of his sanity, gives him 
hermit’s clothing and provides for his maintenance 
as a hermit on the estate. 

Hermits, both men and women (onohoresaeB), 
were a common feature of medueval life. They 
were under episcopal control and hcenoe. In- 
dulgences were granted to those who supported 
them. The hermits themselves frequently per- 
formed useful services m reaving roads, or keeping 
bndgM. Rolle remamed on Sir John's estate for 
at least four years, spending his tune m meditation 
and prayer and m writing a number of bis books 

Rolle next went to Anderby, near Northallerton 
(Richmond). Here hved Margaret Kirkby, an 
anoboress, who exercised considerable influence 
on RoUe’s literaiy activity. He wrote for her a 
book entitled The boke maad of Rycharde Hampole 
to an ankeresae, a book similar m purpose to 
the Ancren Rtwle. He also composed an Enghsh 
ooonmentary on the Psalms at her request. 

From Anderby, Richard moved to Doncaster, 
whore he was kindly received by the Cistercian 
Nuns and where finally he died on September 29, 
1349 (T or 1348) m the year of the Black Death. 
The place of his death attracted many pilgrims, 
drawn tliitber by his fame and the accounts of 
miracles which t^k place at his grave So great 
was his popularity, that the Cistercian Nuns souglit 
bis canonisation, and an ofiice was compoeed for 
bis festival, — “ Officnim et Lcgenda de Vita Rxearde 
Rolle ” — still in existence m the hbrory of lancoln 
Cathedral, and which has been pnnted by the 
Early English Text Society ' It is from tins 
Oflice that many of the details concerning Rolle 's 
life are obtained. The Nuns took much pains to 
preserve his works from mutilation, and copies 
of thorn were kept m iron ehains. 

The Lollards wore suspected of havmg designs 
on Richard’s works, and there was much m Richard’s 
life and writings that leant towards the simpler 
teaching of the Lollards and inclined to heterodoxy 
rather than orthodoxy. Richard was neither a 
monk, nor a priest, yet he was both a preoelier and 
„pjntual adviser He retired from the world, to 
obtain a knowlodgo of God by contemplation, and 
he set forth the various stages by means of which 
he arrived at the heavenly sweetness Yet this 
prophet of the mystic, contemplative life, mingled 
and jested with the world although lus true life 
was that “ liid with Christ in God ” Richard has 
a profound reverence for the teaching of authority 
He docs not speculate about dogmas, nor does he 
feel any need to reconcile dogmas and ph.losophy. 

His chief work, ujKin which his position m Eng- 
lish htcrature depends, is The Prteke of Con- 
science (Stimulus ConsetetUur). The book is full 
of quotations from the Fathers and ecclesiastical 
wnters and shows the wide reading of Hampole, 
m spite of the early limitation of his studies The 
^ Bee also Prose Treatises of Hampole. 
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language of the poem is clear and vivid. Hampole 
is animated by a desire to instruct and edify. He 
is careless of the rfaimg of style and he does not 
always trouble himself as to the number of syllables 
in a line. In the seven divisions of The Pncke of 
Corwetence, Hampole considers the wretobednees 
of human nature, the transitormess of the world, 
of life, death, purgatory, the last judgment, hall 
and heaven “ He vividly depicts the weakness, 
ugliness and loathsomeness of human nature, the 
terrors of death and the last judgment, and the 
torments awaiting the sinner beyond the grave ; 
while all the splendour, all the charm of the poet’s 
art. are lavished upon the picture of heaven ” 

The treatise De tncendto amona ; The Fire of 
Love, translated into English by Richard Misyn 
in 1435 He dwells on tbo necessity of contrition, 
and two stories well exemplify the emphasis which 
Hampole laid upon the rdigion of the heart, as 
opposed to mere conventional rehgion. He tells 
of a wicked canon of Pans who, before he died, 
confessed his misdeeds, and did penance, yet was 
damned because he had not m his heart truly 
repeated. Of another sinner who was forgiven 
before he received absolution I A scholar of Fans 
was so gneved at his sins that he was rendered 
speechless. He was told to write them down, and 
at once was sensible of God’s forgiveness Hampole 
insists on the paramount importance of the active 
life m the case of persons with position Bind influence. 
Altogether by the strength of his character, the 
wealth of his subjective religious experiences, BoUe 
exercised a wide influence and deserves a high place 
among the poets of religious thought. A cycle 
of mystic and practical poems centred round BoUe, 
and his writings had a wide circulation, and doubt- 
less many of his followei's imitated his work, eg. 
Wm. Massmgton, Wendxng of Life. 

The Ancren Stwle 

One of the most notable works in prose produced 
early in the thirteenth century, is the Ancren 
Rtude, or Nun’s Rule— a treatise containing instruc- 
tion and guidance to women leading the solitary 
hfe of " aiicresses ” or " recluses ” • 

The author of this work is now generally accepted 
as being Bishop Poore, who hold the See of Salisbury 
from 1217-29, when he was translated by Bishop 
Honorius to Durham. It is also extremely pro- 
bable that the nuns for whom this rule was written 
dwelt at Tarrent in Dorsetshire A rehgious house 
was established at Tarrent by Bedph de Kohames 
in the reign of Richard I. About a hundred years 
after its foundation Bishop Poore, who was bom 
at Tarrent, became known as its second founder, 
and in 1237, during his last illness, he came to Torrent 
and died there. 

Three sisters of noble birth renounced the world, 
and bved in solitude in a house close to the church, 
attended by two women (out-sisteis) and some lay 
brothers. Bishop Poore would seem- to have been 
their spiritual adviser, and at their urgent request — 
“ and ye my dear sisters have oftentimes impor- 
tuned me for a Rule ” — ^he wrote this book which 
deals with the outward and mwaid rule to be ob- 


aerved by Anoressea Ha dividsa the book hito 
eight parts. The fliat port treats of rehgious 
service ; the next, of the five senses, of fieshly and 
spintual temptations, of confession, penitence ; 
finally, he considers ^e external rule, in which he 
eaters mto details concerning the food, cl o thi n g, 
possessions, treatment of the mai d s, Ao., in an 
eminently practical fashion. The work displays 
the author’s learning and fervent piety, his generous 
and benevolent attitude towards human frailty. 

He exhibits withm certain limits a refre^ing 
freedom and broadness of view. *' If any ignorant 
person ask of what order you are . . . say that ye 
are of the order of St James, who has describe 
order and religion — ‘ Pure rehgion and without 
stain IS to visit and aasut the widows and fatherless 
ohildren and to ke^ himself pure and unstained 
from the world ’ ” 

Thus the writer, while not unmindful of the 
usefulness of externals, msista on the primary 
importance of the religion of the heart — purity of 
heart wd love of Christ are the central themes dwelt 
upon. 

The life of the anchoress was to be one of poverty 
— “ Ye shall eat no fiesh nor lard except m great 
sickness ” They should not take meals outside 
the convent with friends. An anchoress is not to 
gather alma m order to dispense them — “ House- 
wifery IB Martha’s part, and Mary’s part is quietness 
and rest from all the world’s dm, that nothing may 
hmder her from hearing the voiee of God.” An 
anchoress should haire nothing that draweth her 
heart outward — “ Carry ye on no traffic. An 
anchoress that is a buyer and seller, selleth her 
soul to the chapman of hell Do not take choree 
of other men’s property in your house, nor of their 
cattle, nor their clothes, neither receive under your 
care the church vestments, nor the chalice, unless 
force compel you or great fear, for oftentimes much 
harm has come from such caretaking ” For this 
reason they are not to possess any beast “ except 
only a cat ” — an anchoress that hath cattle must 
think of the herdsman’s hire, of the cow’s fodder — 
** defend herself when her cattle is shut up in the 
penfold, and moreover pay the damage Chnst 
knoweth it is an odious thing when people m the 
town complain of anchoresses’ cattle ” 

Their clothing might be black or white, their gar- 
ments are to be plain, warm, and well-made. They 
are to wear no iron, nor hair-cloth, nor hedgehog 
skins; their shoes are to bo thick and warm. 
“ Have neither nng, not broach, nor ornamented 
girdle, nor gloves, nor any such thing that is not 
proper for you to have ” Their tune is to be 
occupied with their devotions and in shaping, 
sowing, and mending church vestments, and poor 
people’s clothes An anchoress is enjoined never 
to be idle ‘ Iron that lieth still soon gathereth 
rust ; and water that is not stirred soon stinketh.” 

She is not to send nor receive, nor wnto letters 
without leave, neither may she become a school- 
mistress, nor turn her house into a school for 
children. Her maiden may teach any little giil 
" concerning whom it might be doubtful whether 
she should learn amongst the boys ” 

The dwelling of the anchorite was os a rule 
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■itnAted next the dnmb, or near the ohapel con- 
nected with a rehgiouB house, with a window looking 
into the ohuroh from whence it was possible to 
behold the Blessed Sacrament in its place on the 
Altar, OF the devation of the Host as the pnest 
each morning celebrated Mass. Hence the m- 
junctians to the aistera not to talk out of the 
obuioh window. 

The parlour window, in which they might con- 
verse, was protected by a grille, inside being a black 
curtain and a shutter of wood 

“ Wherefore, my dear sisteia, love your wmdows 
as little as possible ; and see that they be amull — 
the parlour’s smallest and narrowest. . . . See 
that your parlour windows be always fast on every 
Bide, and Ukewise well shut ; and mind your eyes 
there, least your heart escape and go out like 
David’s, and your soul fall sick as soon as it is out.” 

Interesting instructions are also given concerning 
the “ Out-sisters ” whoso duty it was to perform 
all the commerce with the outer world rendered 
necessary m the provision of food and supplies 

One of these sisters was to remain at home, the 
other to go out when necessary ; “ and — he cau- 
tions shrewdly — ^let her be very plain, or of suffi- 
cient age , and, by the way, as she goeth lot her 
go Binging her prayers ; and hold no conversation 
with man or with woman i nor sit, nor stand, except 
the least possible, until she come home Let her 
go nowhere else but to the place whither she is 
sent Without leave, let her neither cat nor dnnk 
abroad. Let the other be always within, and never 
go out of the gate without leave. Let both be 
obedient to their dame in all thmgs, sin only ex- 
cepted Let them possess nothing unknown to 
thoir mistress, nor accept nor give anything without 
her permission They must not let any man in ; 
nor must the younger speak with any man without 
leave ; nor go out of town without a trusty com- 
panion, nor sleep out. . . . Let neither of the 
women either carry to her mistress or brmg from 
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her any idle talcs, a* new tidings nor Bmg to one 
another, nor speak any worthy apeeohes, nor 
laugh, nor play, so that any man who saw it might 
turn it to evil.” 

The writer of the Nun'e Rule shows the fondness 
for parable and allegoiy obaraotenstio of the age. 
The influenoe of the Bonptures and of the new 
school of preachers is apparent chapter on 
penance follows teaohmg of St. Bernard) : *' His 
style is simple and digmfied, and tmites grace and 
graphic pictuieequoaesB wit hthe free movement of 
that period ” ' 

There is a pleasant minglmg of piety, common 
sense, and knowledge of human nature m the work. 

There is a quiet touch of humour, moreover, that 
runs through these monitions to the Bisters : 
“ God knows it would be more agreeable to me to 
set out on a journey to Home than to begin to do 
it again.” * 

The Ayetibtie of Jntayt . — About tbe same time 
that Kichard BoUe the Hermit was wntmg the 
Pricke of Conscience for the use of his countrymen 
in the north of England, Dan Michel of Northgate, 
Kent, furnished the southern folk with a Manual 
bearing tbe quaint but thoroughly English title of 
tho Ayerdnte of Inwyt (the Remorse of Conscience). 
The Ayenbite is a very bteral translation of a 
French treatise entitled Le Somme dee Vices el de 
Fertue, composed m 1279 for the use of Philip II 
of France, by Fr^ro Lorens of the Order of Fnor 
Preachers. 'Two cupiee of Dan Michel’s work are 
preserved m the British Museum. The manusenpt 
states that the “ Ayenbite of Inwyt was completed 
in tbe year of Our Lord’s birth 1340, m the eve of 
the Holy Apostles Simon and Judas, by Dan 
Michel of Northgate, a brother of Saint Austin, 
Canterbury ” 

Considerable uncertainty attaches to most early 
English texts with regard to their date, authorship 
and dialect, but about this there is no doubt, and it 
is of groat importance as a philological document. 
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VFILLIAJI LANGLAND 

WlixiAM LaxoiiAND, or Langley (tradition is not 
unanimous on this point), was born about 1332 
at Cloobury Mortimer m Shropshire He was 
educated probably at Malvern, and certamly was 
familiar with tho Malvern HiUa While yet a 
young man he came to London, Lvmg m ComhiU, 
poor and unhappy, with his wife Catherine and 
daughter Nicolette. It is said that he was in 
minor orders, and earned a precarious bving by 
singmg “ tbe placebo, dinge, and seven psalms for 
the good of men’s souls ” Bo tliat os it may, he 
was assuredly poor, and although his mental 
alertness hod attracted towards him a few patrons 
at the outset of his career, these died, and he was 
loft to shift for himself. And oven putting aside 
his mamed state, it is easy to see why he never rose 
in the Church He had the stuff of the reformer 
in him ; and the reformer rarely gets promotion. 


Perbomautv aud Txmfbbahbnt 

In person tall and lank — ^men dubbed him 
‘ Long Will ” i m disposition proud and moody ; 
Langland strode through the London streets, a 
sombre, melancholy figure, with his tonsured head 
and priestly robe. Sensitive and great-hearted, be 
was, at the same time, slow of speech, with few 
of those charms of manner which made his great 
contemporary, Chaucer, so popular Like our 
own Thomas Hardy, he was more keen to note 
the ironies of life, the suffering and misery that 
lay about him, than to note those brighter aspects 
of modiRival hfe which Chaucer loved to paint. 

But one solace he had, his book. One feels 
that into it was poured his life-blood ; all bis 
hopes and despair, sorrows and a^irations, anger 

* Abbot Gasquet In Introduction to Aneren Atwle. 

' The Aneren Bttirle. King’s Classics (Chatto and 
Windus). 
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and immrBwiffn went into The Book of Pien th* 
Plowman, In addition to this nnflniahrf work ha 
wrote a poem called Richard the Beddeee, {.e. devoid 
of oounsel, which related to the eqieoted deposition 
of Richard II m 1399. The shadow of obeounty 
hanga over hia later years, but he died probably 
about the aame time as Chaucer, in 1400. 

THK BOOK OF PIERS THE FLOWMAR 

This IB the moat correct name for the whole 
poem The Vteton concerning Piers the Plowman 
IB the title of a portion only, and la eometimea 
referred to as The Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
suggesting that Piers is the author of tho poem 
rather than the subject. 

The poem is extant in various forma, but the 
chief forms have boon called by Professor Skeat 
the A-text, tho B-text, and the C-toxt Of these 
the first version was wntten probably about 13fi2, 
and contains the Vision about Piers tho Plowman, 
with a prologue and eight cantos ; and tho Vision 
of Do-wp1, Do-bet, and Do-best in a prologue and 
three cantos The second version (B-tezt), written 
about 1377 and probably in London, is of much 
greater length, and includes the fable of the rata 
and the cat. The third version (C-text) is the 
longest of all and the latest m date 

CKAUACTEniSTIOS OF THE POEM 

The poem describes a senes of remarkable 
visions, that pass before the dreamer, and in their 
general drift we are reminded of the great allegory 
of Bunyan To the sound of murmuring waters 
the poet falls asleep Maybe he was at Malvern 
when he wrote, maybe the fresh, rustic summer 
mom which ho pictured wu seen by the inward 
eye alone, m hia impoverished home near St Paul’s ; 
we do not know Anyway, like another famous 
writer of allegory, ho fell asleep, and in a *' field 
ful of folkes ” he saw tho men and women of his 
dream — knights, monks, preachers, peasants, cooks 
that cry out, “ Hot pies, hot,” and “ mystrellcs ” 
that soil “ gloc.” And the object of their journey, 
like that of the more famous journey from the 
City of Destruction, was the search for Truth and 
Good 

The poem may be considered from a threefold 
aspect : 

1. As a picture of contemporsiy life and manners 
in town and country 

2 As a satire upon ecclesiastical abuses, and the 
follies and vices of the age 

3 As an allegory of Life. 

1. Considered under the first aspect, it throws 
interesting sidelights upon mediwval life We 
gather, for instance, how the tradesmen’s ap- 
prentices stood at tho shop doors shouting out 
to possible customers and trying to tempt them 
in, much os the showman does in the country fair. 
At the tavern door could bo hoard, “ White wme 
of Alsace I ” “ Red Gascony wine I ” while the 

cook would insinuate, “ Good dinners, come dine I ” 
ComhiU, Tybum, East Chepe, Brmthfield, and 


other familiar London haunts am referred to by 
the poet ; he qpeaks of the Law Courts at WesU 
minster, alludes to the recent suppression of the 
Templus, and deals with considerable detail upon 
the habits of the clergy and merchant classes. We 
hear about the ” pryvee parlour ” and the “ chamber 
with a ohymeme ” which was coming mio fashion. 
Earlier, the hall was the biding-place for the bead 
of the house and the membera of the family. 
“ Chombres ” were sleeping-places, and the “ psc- 
lour ” originally meant a pleMse for private chat. 
It was often used for business purposes, but none 
thought of making it a Lving-room. In Langlond’s 
time, however, the hall was used less and less, and 
the parlour was no longer reserved for special 
parlances All this meant lees feasting and good- 
fellowship in the big hall ; and so this innovation 
was looked upon as selfislmeas on the part of the 
nch man. 

“ Now hath ech nohe a rule 
To eten hy hymselve 
In the pryvee parlour." 

He reproaches 

“ Brewers and bakers, and butchers and cooks ; 

Such men, on this mould, can moat harm work 
To tho poorer people, that pioce-meal buy ; 

For they poiaon the people, both pnvily and oft." 

Also he condemns the nch people for " regrat- 
ing ” — that was the custom of buying up pro- 
visions and retailing them to the poor at great 
profit 

His mention of “ breed ” (bread) from " Strat- 
fordo *’ reminds us of the fame which Stratford- 
at-Bow enjoyed in mediaeval times for supplying 
bread to the city. And the bakers were important 
mon. 

2 Regarding it as a satire, we find Langland 
bitterly upbraiding those who shirk honest work, 
the drunkard and the oppressor, the tradesman 
who cheats, and tho preacher who counsels one 
tbmg but follows another. Many of the sins 
and frailties ho decries are common to no one 
age Moralists of all ages have dealt with them, 
from Langland and the Elizabethan Puritan, 
Stubbes, William Harrison, f lie Kingsley of Shake- 
speare’s day, down to Garlyle and tho still more 
modern castigators of souoty Some of tho abuses 
he speaks of, however, are necessarily connected 
with the breaking up of feudalism and the corrup- 
tion of the Church. Two things are clear from the 
tenor of his strictures : he desires better social 
conditions for the jieople, and less corruption in the 
Church Yet. though tho spokesman for the 
labouring classes favoured the old class divisions 
and reviled tho insurgents of 1381, m these matters 
he IS reactionary. He wants reform, but within 
the Church. He is less drastic in his proposals 
for clerical refonri than Wyclif. Though satinsing 
pardoners and fiisr confessors, he expresses belief 
in penance and absolution, and sighs for the 
obedience of an ago that has passed. 

Wyclif disbelieved in the doctnne of penance 
and absolution — in this matter bemg in accord 
with the Reformers of the generation that succeeded. 
In fact, he scarcely realised that in the desperate 
picture which he draw of ooiruption in Chiin^ and 
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State, and in tbn appreaaion by the rich, be had 
stated a case for lefonn far more drastic and 
thorough than those measures which he advocated. 

On some points, however, Langlsnd was thorough- 
going, VIZ. in hiB dishke of Jewish bankers, and his 
conviction that the great wealth of the Church 
was harmful to her. The knaves who traffic m 
“ pardons ” ; the fnors who make a pretence of 
religion ; knights to whom fighting was merely an 
excuse to express their lust for blood ; the countless 
men and women, both in town and country, whose 
hvos were dominated by no great principle or 
ideal — all these he lashed The brilliant msincenty 
wluch, despite its superficial ohorm, makes the 
flaunting fourtoonth century m England compare 
so unfavourably with the two centuries procedmg ; 
the rottenness which was breaking up idl the real 
strength and greatness of the Middle Ages, Langland 
saw with marvellous clearness Where con truth 
be found ? This is his cry And so the Messengers 
— Reason, Repentance, and Hope — help m the 
search for Truth, guided by Piers himself. Piers 
insists upon manual labour as tho first essential, 
and extols this witli the enthusiasm of a Thoreau. 

The World is at hand to whoedlo and bnbe the 
honest worker; tho World in the person of Lady 
Meed, attractive but heartless, whose name itself 
savoursof bribery. Buton LadyMeedond berdoings, 
and tho revelations of the Knight's Conscience, 
there is no need to dwell in this brief sketch. We 
aie more concerned with the picture of tlie crowd 
hurrying through the streets of London, and the 
vi\id picturo of the revellers in the City tavern 
Here we have quarrels or discussions, and heavy 
drinking, and the noisy ritual of mirth for which 
taverns in every age are renowned , the hermit, 
the cobbler, tho clerk of the rfiiurob, the hangman, 
and the harlot met together 

We may note how “ Gyle ” is made welcome by 
the merchants, and serves in their shops ; how that 
the pardoners take pity on “ Lyer,” and send him 
to church to sell paidons 

Tho scene shifts constantly and unexpectedly' 
from town to country, from London to Malvern , 
vigorous and pungent homilies brook m upon the 
action of the Story, and the upshot of all is that 
the poet bids us '* lerne to lovo " as the ono euro for 
the ills of life. 

It will bo soon, therefore, that though a reformer, 
he IS a Conservative reformer, desiruig neither 
with Wyehf a radical reorganisation of tho Church, 
nor with John Ball a transformation of society 
upon tho hncs of equality He did not realise 
that feudalism was a spent force, and that bonoath 
all tlie crude violenoo of the Insurrection of 1381 
lay a perfectly just demand. Langlond’s counsel 
was to do your duty in whatever slate of life it 
ploasod Qnd to coll you. Class divisions were to 
romom, but the rich wero to give protection , tho 
poor, service Then oil would be well But though 
hiB moderation may not appeal to some minds, none 
would dispute the earnestness and passionate 
Bincenty of the man He wrote, as Bunyan did, 
under compulsion to dehver his soul and to redeem 
his countrymen 

3. In its form the poem is an allegory. Tha 
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good and bod qualities of human nature strive 
for the mastery, and among them moves Piers 
himaelf ; externally a labourer, working with his 
hands ; essentially a symbol for the Christ. He 
was meant to typify righteous hving— -a life of 
action in the world. Buch pUuieB as the Field, 
the Tower, the Dungeon are clearly aa allegorioal 
as the Blougb of Despond, Doubtmg Castle, or the 
Valley of the Shadow. The pereonages axe, for 
the most part, abstractions, with sucdi names os 
Warren Wisdom, Witty, the fasematmg Lady 
Meed (t.e Bribery), the more gracious figure of 
Holy Church. Borne of the names excel Bunyan’s 
in length. There is Sufier-tiH-I-sec-my-timc, and 
another rejoicing m the uTea wruT appellation of Tom- 
true- tongue -tell • me -no - tales- nor- lying - stonos-to- 
laugb-at-for-l-loved-thcm-never. 

Thb Bubstakcb of tbb Poieu 

In his deep the poet dreams of the world os a 
Field Full of Folk, each at his self-appomted task 
A motley crew assuredly — merchants, pilgrims, 
friars, ploughmen, anchorites, and spendthriitB, a 
King and an. Angel The Field is situate between 
the Tower of Truth (God the Father) and the 
Dungeon (the Abode of Evd Spirits). Clerical 
characters predommale, and for none of them has 
Langland a good word save the ploughmen and 
the hermits Suddenly there comes a host of 
rats and mice, bent upon “ belling the eat ” ; from 
this they are dissuad^ by a wise old mouse, who 
warns them 

“Though VO killed tho old cot, yet another would come 
To catch oil our km . . 

Then the scene shifts to another part of the Field, 
where may be heard cooks and taverners touting 
for custom. And so the Prologue ends 
The F%rst Canto deals with the Vision of Holy 
Church. A lovely Ivly approaches tho dresmer, 
and tells him that tho Tower is the abode of the 
Creator, while the Dungeon belongs to tho Father 
of Falwness ; her name she discloses as Holy 
Church, and in tho course of a good vigorous 
liotiiily she instructs liiiii upon tho value of Truth 
and Love to mortal men who wisli to go to Heaven : 

“ Give of your goods, and to you shall l>o gi\ en (Luke vi 
38): 

"Tis the loekgHle of love, that I, llotli out grace 
To comfort the caieworn eiicumbeied with eiii 
Love, next our Jmd, is Iho leech of man's life. 

The right road that runneth directly to heaxen 
So I say of the texts, os 1 said before. 

When all treasuros are tried, then Trutli is the best 
I have told thee what Truth is , no tmohun is Is I li r , 
I may Unger no longer ; llio Lord he thy guide ' ” 

The homily is, in the original text, mtorsperscsl 
with ^tin sentences from tlio Bible, for more 
familiar to Langland's rtiidcra (even though undir 
stood by few) than tlie English version 

Canto II deals with the Lady Meed and Folbc*- 
hood. Holy Church points out tho gorgeously 
adorned Liidy Meed, who is about to wed False- 
hood She then leaves the dreamer Theology 
strongly objects to the Wedding, and so all the 
parties set oS lor London, so that the dispute may 
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be heard at Westminster. There Meed is taken 
prisoner, while the others make their escape. 

OatUot III and IV . — ^The tactful Lady Meed 
tnes to make her peace with both worlds. She 
confesses to a fnar and is duly shnven, and advisee 
judges to take bribes. The King, before whom she 
has been brought, counsels a mamage with Con- 
science. But Conscience objects, and exposes her 
character. Meed leaves Westminster Hall in 
disgrace and passes out of the story. Throughout 
the scone the King had listened to the advice of 
Reason, who agrees at the close to stay with hun 
always. At this point the first Vision comes to an 
end 

Canio V — ^Wlion next he falls asleep, we have 
the Vision of the Seven Deadly Sins, and of Fiera 
the Plowman. Once more wo are in the Field, 
where Reason is exhorting the people, and using 
recent plagues and tempests to point the moral 
The sermon impresses the hearciB ; Frido vows 
humility , Luxury pledges himself to drink water , 
Envy, Wrath, Avarice, Cluttony, and Sloth also 
repent And Piers the Plowman offers to help 
them in the Quest fur Truth In the couibo of this 
canto the poet gives a vivid sketch of a London 
alehouse and its occupants, whither Gluttony has 
gone It IS one of tlie social vignettes which give 
the poem its historical interest. 

Canto VI — Piers aiivocates hard manual work, 
(or which many are disinclined Hunger, however, 
makes them submit Then foUow some passages 
in which ho deals with the food of the poor and of 
their general condition 

Canto VII — Truth givos Piers a Bull of Pardon 
for ahnost every kind of sinner False beggars, 
however, arc excepted, and the author emphasizes 
what a formidable class they are A Priest wishes 
to sec the Bull, and finds in it only these lines . 
“ Those who do well, shall have well ; those who 
do evil, shall have evil ” Whereat he scoffs at 
Piers and the dreamer awakes. The poem con- 


cludes with a declaration as to the s u periority of • 
good life above all the Bulls of the Pope at the Day 
of Judgment. 

A Bupplementaiy poem to this is that of “ Do- 
wel, Do-bet, Do-best,” but although Langland 
gave thirty years to the wntmg of this, it falls far 
below the eorher poem in grip and vitahty. Here 
Love, the Good Samaritan, takes the place of Piers. 
There is much rehgious discussion, but bttle story ; 
and although there are striking lines, the poem ss a 
whole IS too diffuse and discursive Langland is 
no theologian, and he feels at times that he is wading 
in water too deep for him. 

Tbh Style of the Poeu 

Sincerity, dignity, and passion mark Langland’s 
work throughout He is no artist, as Chaucer was, 
nor had he, save on rare occasions, Chaucer’s power 
to visualise character The bad characters are 
more vitally drawn than the good Langland gives 
most attention to them, and paints them with 
dotailed touches, such as he docs not accord to 
hia virluous A oompanson of Lady Meed with 
Holy Church will convince the re^er on this 
point 

Undoubtedly, he had remarkable powers of 
observation, but he had as little self-cnticism as 
Wordsworth, and, like Wordsworth, will follow 
up Imos of elemental beauty with verse of the 
dullest and most trivial kind But he bad an 
arresting personality, and tho task he essayed 
was a task of groat difficulty Compared with 
Chaucer, we realise his manifold hmitations , but 
compared with his predecessors, he is, among the 
religious poets of medieval England, a veritable 
giant His outlook is constricted, and his pictures 
have too little light and shade But they have a 
Rembrandt-hke power, and he did a noble work 
as a spiritual irritant in rousing his generation to a 
sense of its shortcomings and wcakiiesses. 
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and English Literature Matter of Rome (a) The Story of Troy — (b) The Story of Alexander, 
&c &c Matter of France : The Charlemagne Romance. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight — 
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THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT 

“ Saddle the llippogriffs, ye muses nine, 

And straight we'll rido to the land of Old Komanco ” 

WlELANK. 

The very word “ romance ” conjures up to the 
vagrant fancy, visions of battlemented empties, of 
fair ladies waving wistful adieux to the bravely 
accoutred knights, cro they nde forth m search of 
gloriously impossible adventures. 

Reading these old romances wo enter a new 
world, where damsels are always beautiful, some- 
times even learned, eg. the Fair Felice m Oug of 
Warwick , where the men ore prodigies alike of 
valour and muscular might and properly con- 


temptuous of wounds that heal conveniently by 
nuraculouB interposition ; where disappointed ladies 
find consolation in ministeruig to the poor and 
afflicted ; where men repent and found monasteries 
or become hermits and pilgnms ; where true loveis 
overcome insuperable obstacles, and ore eventually 
united to hve happily or die together 

Now, meduBVid English romances, like the word 
romance itself, were French m ongm. The 
legendary tales of the Celt were told often in prose, 
but both the Norman and Teuton elected verse, 
and we have to pass to the time of Malory before 
we find this verse form, whether of alliteration or 
rhyme, superseded by prose It is easy to under- 
stand why this preference is given to verse, inasmuch 
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oa most of the stoiy-telling was done by the mmstrel ; 
romance was cradled in song ; it is hterature’s 
lullaby for children of all ages 

Such was the ongm of English romance. What of 
Its nature 7 

Roughly speaking, our romances were all fa- 
shioned from four big cycles of romance that centre 
round Alexander, Troy, Charlemagne, Arthur ; 
embroidered by successive poets and minstrels, 
with material gathered from erery source of 
popular tradition 

The romances therefore are by no means similar 
in colour and texture Some, like Guy of Wanvtct, 
immensely popular for its patnotic and rehgious 
note, are rich in extra\agance , others, like the 
iSony of Roland, are severe and simple m their 
tellmg Yet the tendency, os tune went on and 
the demand for these things grow, was for all of 
tliem to become elaborate and high-flown ; while 
most of the tales that are Teutonic m origin, such 
as Havelok and King Horn, sound an insistent 
ethical note Wo are clearly shown the overthrow 
of craft and the triumph of virtue 

The Romantic element has always existed m 
English literature from the very earliest times It 
IS found m the Beowulf and in the poems of Cyne- 
wulf . but the term “ roman ” or romance is usually 
restricted to a class of literary composition which 
was flrst wiittcn m languages derived from the 
Latin, but especially the French During tho 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the laigest and 
most poiiular part of the vernacular literature con- 
sisted of adventure stones in which love and re- 
ligion camo gradually to occupy a more and more 
important position These stones were some- 
times written m prose, more commonly m verse 

After tho Norman Conquest, a Norman French 
literature liegan to spring up in England The 
English language fell into tho background , Nor- 
man French was tho language of tho court and of 
polite society The English tongue underwent 
changes ; it was a period of transition at the end 
of which the nativo language began to reassert its 
ascendancy Gradually the Norman French lost 
Its dominant position ; the two nations began to 
intermingle The growing ni'cds of business and 
iomily life, court lifo and chivalry, new discoveries 
m the industrial and fine arts, tho clergy, the 
Itinerant monks and the cosmopolitan orders did 
niucli to increase this glowing intercourse ond ex- 
change of ideas Of the influence of the mendi- 
cant friars wo have olrcody spoken They came 
hi closo contact with tho poor of the cities But a 
still more miportant port was taken by the “ disiourg 
gettoura,” or aa they were colled in English, tho 
“ seggera or glee-men ” 

It was tho professional “ glceman ” who mode 
the French hterature translated either by him- 
self or others (clerks) accessible to the ordinary 
people Year by year tho audience of the gleemen 
grow larger The aristocrat still preferred French to 
English poetry, but the rich burgesses, the knights 
and squires, the yeomen, and throngs of meaner 
folk wolcomed the professional story-teller, and the 
L'omanoes were easily first m popular estimation 

Now, in the French poetry, which came over 
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here and so profoundly influenced our hterature, 
there were three important story-oyoleB : the 
matter of Rome, the matter of France, and the 
matter of Britain 

The first mcludoa the story of Troy, and the 
adventures of Alexander of Macedon. The Trojan 
story inspired Virgil, and was popular m France dur- 
mg the twelfth and thirteenth centuries More 
than one nation fancied descent from Fins .lEneos, 
in an age when to have descended from some 
fabulous person was looked upon as a guarantee of 
national respectability The Greeks themselves 
claimed Trojan ongm, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
in his History of the Bntona, described with gusto 
and particularity their descent from Brutus, great- 
grandson of Ailneas. 

Curiously enough this tale, which greatly took 
the popular fancy, was translated mto French, and 
re- translated later on by the priest Layamon under 
the title of Le Brut (1205) A striking feature 
almut Layamon’s work is the introduction of rhyme 
mto English verse in parts of his w ork, and tho use 
of similes. 

The adventures of Alexander had found an earher 
ingress, but there are very few English poems 
dealing with it, though Chaucer says that everyone 
had heard of Alexander’s fortunes 

The matter of Franco is more important as a 
hterary influence It dealt with Charlemagne, 
and started in Franco with the Story of Roland. 
Tho groundwork of this cycle is historical, and the 
struggles depicted between tho feudal nobles and 
thoir over-lord are based on fact , though such an 
horo os Huon de Bordeaux is a figment of the 
imaginat ion 

This cycle was wonderfully popular in meditevol 
times, and greatly influenced European hterature 
— for oxamplo, tho stones of Anosto. In our own 
time William^Ioms drew upon its romantic trea- 
sures 

This cycle reached its height of development in the 
eleventh century It oppealed to the Southern 
nations more than to us, because it was concerned 
BO particularly with the struggles of Christendom 
and Mohammedanism 

Tho matter of Britain is, for Englishmen at any 
rate, by far the most important of these cycles 

Why was this 7 

It was a cycle of stones of French ongm, written 
partly m prose, portly m verse, dealing with the 
old Celtic legend of King Arthur We are so 
aecustoniod to regard Arthur as a national hero, 
that we do not roal’se readily how largely tho htera- 
ture around him is in a foreign tongue For the 
height of its populanty in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was the height also of French influence 
And it was m the form of a Fiench Romance that 
the stdhes became known m England. 

It IS somewhat cunoiis that we should have 
adopted as our national hero the chief of the de- 
feated Britons rather than a Saxon leader But 
such is the fact ; other epic heroes we passed 
aside, and tooK to our hearts the Celtic conqueror 
of tho “ Demon Cat ” 

We do not know what was precisely the char- 
acter of the original Welsh legend, but we do know 

2 
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that it w<u mainly concerned \rith fighting, and 
that tbe Launcdot story and the legend of the 
Qrail, together with other tales of King Arthur’s 
knights, were afterthoughts — French graftings on 
to tho oiiginal stem. 

Sir Thomas Malory finally blended the Arthurian 
htorature — ^prose and vorse — into one prose \ciHion. 

L)mi;:RENC]!.s in the Natctie oe the CtcLEa 

The matter of Britain and of Home differed from 
tho matter of Franco in one fundamental pomt. 
These wore essentially aristocratie in origm, the 
Charlemagne cycle democratic The Artliurian cycio, 
for instance, came into being as a deliberate artistic 
shaping of old stones, to amuse and interest ; the 
Carlovingian epic started as a piece of patriotic 
propaganda, to encourage national sentiment 
This ditforcnce in nature and interest is reflected m 
the character of tho respective cycles, as will be 
seen from a detailed consideration of them. 

While those romantic stones come m a French 
guise, they cannot bo regarded as essentially the 
productions of tho F'ronch gcniua The tendency 
of the French spirit in literature is over towards a 
symmetrical and harmonious unity of form This is 
woll illustrated by the b'ong o/ Boland, which formed 
tho basis of later Charlemagne roniancos The 
national epic is inspired by two motives ; the love 
of Franco, and tho struggle for tho propagation of 
Christianity Itoland, the true vassal of his great 
uncle Charlemagne, tho champion of the Christian 
cause and of Franco, falls a vietiiii to foul troaohory, 
and his own high sense of honour , but lus death 
IS speedily avenged and the enemies of the faith 
overthrown The life-long struggle of tlio hero is 
vindicated and tho cause triumphant Tho spirit 
of the poem, which exhibits the \mion of tho Tcu- 
tomc heroic ideal with that of a Clvistian kmght, 
may be shown by the following passage— 

“ And when tho count Kulniid saw his dear 
fnend and comrade stretched ujnin tho earth, with 
bis fl%e towards the oast, he could not stir for gnef, 
but softly to himself he began to sorrow for him : 
* Noble comrade to thy hurt wast thou so vahant 
Years and days have we boon together and never 
hast thou lift^ hand against me, nor have I done 
thee harm And now thou art dead, what right 
have 1 to live 7 ’ And from too great grief has he 
swoonod upon his saddle, and the golden stirrups 
hold him on his courser’s back, so that he cannot 
fall whichovor way he goes ” An appeal for help 
from his friend Gualtor, who is sorely wounded, 
arouses Roland and “ amongst the hoatlioii onco 
more ho plies tiis sword 'Twenty of the foe has he 
laid in the dust, and Gualtor has slam seven, and 
the Archbishop (Turpin) five. And the heathen 
spake one to anothor : * Terrible men are those. 
Beware barons lest thoy escape alive, fur such mon 
deserve not to be taken Cuned be the vassal who 
shnnks from fighting with them, and a vile coward 
is he who lets them go unhurt * Now has the hue 
and cry begun again, and from all parts of the field 
the heathen pressed around them . . . 

" Nobly still fights Roland, though he is bathed 
in sweat and his blood is all on fire. Great was the 


pam he felt m his head, and his temples were red 
with blood from the sounding of the horn But be 
would know for sure if Charles would romo and aid 
lum, and once more he sounded his horn but feeble 
was the noise thereof. Now as the Emperor halted 
to listen to the sound, and thus he spake in anguish : 

* Ah God, what evil has befallen us, for surely sliall 
my nephow Boland foil us to-day By the sound of 
Ihis horn can I toll that he is nigh to perish, and 
quickly must ho ndo who would help him ere lie 
fall Now lot each man blow his trumpet, tliat the 
sound thoroof may be heard alar off ’ And there- 
upon might one hear tho sound of sixty thousand 
trumpets, so that tho hills resounded, and all llio 
volloys echoed And the heathens, too, bavo 
heard it, and small is their desire for laughter ” 

Death of Roland — “ High was the lull and very 
lofty were tho trees, and four steps of shuiing marble 
wore there amidst the gross, in the place whore 
Boland fell . . . And there as he lay upon tho 
summit of a hill, looking o’er the land of Spam, ho 
beat his band upon his breast, and thus he spake : 

* Ah, God ' grant me thy pardon for the soke of 
Thy groat mercy I Absolve my sins both small and 
groat which 1 have ever committed from tho hour 
that 1 was born till this day on which I perish ' 
And he extended lus right glove toward tho God of 
heaven And lo, tho angels from heaven do- 
Bconded to where he lay ’ ' 

Compare tho Song of Boland with tho Charle- 
magne romance which sprung up before tho rloso 
of tho eleventh century, and which was falsely 
attributed to Archbishop Turpin In this poem the 
Charlemagne stoiy is associated with popular 
traditions, oriental oxtravagaiiees and legendarv 
matter of many kinds Charlomagiie visits the 
Holy Sepulchre and returns from the east bringinq 
the Holy Graal — the chalice which Christ used at 
the Last Supper At once we perceive tliat new 
influences were at work, destined to entirely change 
tho character of the earlier romances 

The Charlemagne cycle, owing to tho alienation 
and subsequent rivalry of the Normans and French 
after the Conquest, did not receive niuoh attention 
in England until a later period Tho Celtic note 
dominates the history of tho romance literature 
after the Conquest, and before dealing with this it is 
necessary to sketch quite briefly its growth and 
development 

THE MATTER OF BRITAIN 

The Arthurian Cycle and its Celth’ Origin 

A close, if not always peaceful, cuimcetioii bad 
existed between the Bretoiis (tho Bretons and 
Welsh both belonged to tho Brythomo division of 
the Celtic race) and the Normans from tho tenth 
century onwards Many of tho Breton la is were 
sung or recited by tlio French “ jongleurs ” In 
addition to tins there is evidunce of the trans- 
mission of the Arthurian legend through the medium 
of Welsh texts into Brittany. These two tnbutaiy 
Btieams of Celtic tradition, the Welsh and the 

* The Song of Roland, translated by Jessie Crosland 
{Gog's ClsSHlCHi 
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Bi«ton, had found their way into Norman hteratura 
previous to the Conquest. Afterwards they are 
again united to the mom stream m Bntam where 
the traditions had flowed deeper and purer, and 
many causes oontributed to its rapid rise m volume 
and power. The Norman Conquest was followed 
by a Celtic revived wluch found expression in hterary 
aotivitiea of various kmds. It is probable that the 
Mabmogvm, which contains the only Welsh Ar- 
thurian romance antedating French inHuencea 
{Ktlhwoh and Olwen and The Dream of Rhonabwy), 
was redacted during the lost quoitcr of the eleventh 
eentury. 

Moreover, King Arthur was adopted by the 
Anghcisod Normans m place of Charlemagne, the 
French national hero This aristocratic adoption 
of Arthurian legend led to its assmning new impor- 
temoe. It received on infusion of courtly and 
chivalnc ideals in the hands of tlie Norman poets. 
The rapid dillusion of tlie legend on the Continent 
was possibly due to the fact that the Celtic legend 
was capable of receiving the now courtly and re- 
ligious elemoiits that were drawn mto the cycle, 
whereas the Charlemagne cycle, os we have said, was 
specially concerned with the struggles of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism This pliose had passed away, 
and in the Crusades new aspects came mto being, 
new ideals of knighthood The patronage of litera- 
ture came to be very often m the hands of women, 
and to this may be attributed the mcieasmg regard 
paid to the love mterest of the story. 

Evolution of the Autiiurian Cycle 

The romantic personality of Arthur is like a 
composite photograph, mode up of tlireo distmct 
figures (1) Thoro is the Historical figure In the 
lltstona Bntonum by Nennius — written about 
A D 800, a skilful redaction of material from various 
sources — 'we learn that Arthur was a military 
loader of the Britons, who fought successfully 
against the Saxons and became a name with 
which to conjure This lod naturally to (2) the 
Mythological figure Arthur here has attracted 
towards hui person many myths and legends, and 
become a kind of god, with horoio attributes and a 
band of followers almost os wonderful os himself. 
But meduBval chivalry demanded some figure that 
should symbolize its graces, its kuigfatly achieve- 
ments ; and the legendary, iriystonous figure of 
Arthur seemed croatod for the purpose. They knew 
loo miioh about Charlemagne, with his strenuous 
octivitios and devout temper. Arthur come from 
a distant chme, only dimly perceived through the 
mists of legend Him tlierofore they took, so wo 
have (3) the lloinantio Arthur, the mcarnate spirit 
of chivalry ; and it was from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s book that they took tins figure He vir- 
tually created the Arthur of Romance. Be re- 
sumes m his person the suocessful leader, and the 
Saga hero, adding to these, fresh qualifications as on 
adventurous knight. 

Among the writers who contributed to the literary 
evolution of the Arthuriau cycle the first place 
must be assigned to Oeoflrey of Monmouth. Slight 
references to Arthur’s heroic deeds as “ a leader 
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and conqueror of the Saxons in twelve battles ’ 
occur m a Latm history by Nennius, but Geoffrey 
m his Htslorta Begum Bntanmce brings together 
materials drawn from ancient poets and prose 
writers, possibly also oral traditions, and with the 
aid of imagmalion he welds the scattered legends 
mto an harmonious whole. For the first time aston- 
ished bisturioua were presented with a genealogy of 
British Kings deriving their descent, not from 
Woden and Seth, but from the famous Trojan 
leader, Brutus. The legends of Loenne, of Oor- 
bodue. King Letr (Lear) and his daughters were 
mcorporated with much accurate chronological 
and historical matter. The whole fabric was pro- 
fessedly based on a British (Cymric) book which 
Geoffrey was supposed to Lave received from Walter, 
Archdeacon of Oxford — ‘ a man learned not only 
m the art of eloquence, but m the histones of 
foreign lands," and it is this book which he flaunts 
m the faces of historians liko William of Malmes- 
bury and Henry of Huntingdon, when he bids them 
“ be silent as to the Kings of the Britons, smeo 
they have not that book in the British speech 
which Walter. Archdeacon of Oxford brought over 
from Brittany.” 

Arthur is here depicted as the great king and 
hero guarded by supernatural powers , surrounded 
by brave warriors , a man of marvellous life and 
tragic death. 

The popularity of Geoffrey’s woik is due to its 
bemg a piece of realistic fiction. Geoffrey is 
esaentially a Story-teller and not an histonan He 
acliieves the apotheosis of the historic Arthur 
in the region of roiimnco ; his work fostered the 
chivalnc and kingly ideals , it znuustored to the 
desires for the mysterious and marvellous More- 
over, it appeared Just at the right tmio The 
Anglicised Normans wore prepared to accept a 
Bntisli hero m preference to the French Charle- 
magne. In addition, romaiico was in demand and 
Geoffrey made the most of it He is the story-teller 
par exrellrnce , but it must be remembered that 
the air of histone reality with which Geoffrey con- 
trived to invest these mventions was suflicient to 
deceive his own none too cnticsl age Two 
notable exceptions must be mode : Wilbam of 
Newburgh, writmg m 1190, says : 

** It is manifest that everythmg which this 
person wrote about Arthur and his suocessors, and 
Jus predocoBsors after Vortigeni, was made up, 
partly by himself, and partly by others, whether 
from an inordinate love of lying, or for the sake of 
pleasing the Britons ’’ 

Uiraldus Cambronsis tells of a Welshman at 
Caerleon, namud Melenus, who had dealings with 
evil spirits and was enabled by their assistance 
to foretell future events. “ Ho knew when anyone 
spoke falsely m Ins presence for he saw the devil, 
as it were leaping and exulting on the tongue of the 
bar. ... If the evil spirit oppressed him too much, 
the Gospel of St. John was placed on his bosom, 
when bke birds they immediately vanished ; but 
when that book was removed and the Hiatory of 
the Britons by Geoffrey was substituted m its 
plooe^ they instantly reappeared m greater numbers, 
and remajined a lon^ time than usual on his bo4y 
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and on tho book.” Since Giraldus himself was a 
wnter of fiction, this little stoiy may be merely 
the outcome of a piece of professional jealousy I 
In spito of these criticisms, Geoffrey’s Chrontcle 
was accepted as a veracious history, by his own 
and succeeding genorations. Its importance as 
an inspiration in Knghsh hteraturo can scarcely be 
estimated. The series of Bruia, or Chromdes, 
which followed Geoffrey, will be dealt with m some 
detail The influence of Arthurian romance 
suffered somewhat m the tune of Chaucer. Malory’s 
Mcrtet d’Arthur gave now life to tho Arthurian 
atones, and in spite of the protests of grave moralists 
like Ascham, the Elizabotlians seized with avidity 
on these legends of early Britain One consequence 
of which was, that Geoffrey’s Chronulr. was one of 
the many printed during the perfervid period of 
patnotism that arose m this reign Spenser m 
his Facne Queen, Drayton in his PolyoJhvm, William 
Warner m AUhvotCa England, drew inspiration from 
these sources. In 1588, a play oaJlod The iJii- 
fortunea of Arthur, by Thomas Hughes, was acted 
before the Queen, hut apart from this solitary 
instance, and Dryden’s opera King Arthur or the 
BrUiah Worthy, Arthurian stories have mode a 
greater and mure ondurmg appeal to the pcxit 
than to the dramatist 

Milton meditated writing his groat epic on tho 
national hero, but iuially eliuse a more “ uciivcraal 
theme ” Lastly, Tennyson m modern times has 
onoo more surrounded tho coiiimg and passing of 
Arthur with tho inysU'ry and iimgic of romance 
when “ From tho great dnop to tho great deep ho 
goes ” 

Of Geoffrey himself all that can he dofimtely 
said IS that ho was ordained a priest and almost 
immediately afterwards appointed Bishop of St. 
Asaph m 1152 He died at Llandaff m 1155 
The Hiatory was certainly liegun in 113!), and hod 
attained its complete form in 1148 There is no 
evidence that Geoffrey was a Welshman, although 
ho lived at Monmouth, and claimed tho patronage 
of a Norman prince, Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
who was overlord of a tract of Welsh country 
To this Robert, William of Malmesbury, tho dis- 
tinguished histonan, dedicated his Tlxatory of the 
Ktnga of England Geoffrey commends him as 
“ one nurtured in tho liberal arts of philosophy and 
called unto the command of our armies by his own 
inborn prowess of knighthood, one whom m these 
days Britain hailoth with heartfelt affection, as 
though she had been vouchsafed another Henry.” 

The popularity of Geoffrey’s work is testified by 
tho laigo number of manuscript eojiies that wore 
made — there are, for instance, thirty-five copies 
in tho British Museum, and sixtcon in tho Bodleian — 
and by tho number of traiislutioiis, adaptations, 
and continuations Some of tho most important 
will now bo dealt uith 

In 1150, five years before the death of Geoffrey, 
an Anglo-Norman poet named Gaimar wrote the 
first French metrical elironiele Tt consisted of 
two parts : the Eatonr dca Bretons, and tho Eatone 
dea Angles The former has not come down to us, 
but 18 known to have been a rhymed translation of 
Geoffrey’s work. Gaimar was siiceoedcd by Wace, 


a Norman poet who produced the Roman de Brut 
(Brut, i.e Chromole), Wace occupies an import 
tant position not only on account of his poetic 
gifts and his contribution to the Arthurian story, 
but also because the metrical chromcle forms a 
knk between the prose chroniile and tho metrical 
romance The latter had received a powerful 
stimulus from Chrestien de Troies, tlie most distm- 
guished of the treatises. The French poet wrote 
for courtly circles and the metrical romances were 
a convenient method of setting forth tho code of 
chivalrous conduct and recountmg adventures of 
love 

Wace hved about 1100-75 ITo gives the 
following information concemmg himself in the 
Roman de Rou ; 

“ If anybody asks who said this, who put this 
history into the Romance language, 1 say and 1 
will say to him, that I am Wore of the islo of 
Jersey, which lies m the sea, toward tho west, and 
is a port of tho fief of Normandy In tho isle of 
Jersey was 1 bom, and to Caen 1 was taken as a 
httlo lad , there I was put at tho study of letters ; 
afterwards I studied long m Franco When 1 
came back from France I dwelt long at Caen I 
busied myself with making books in Romance , 
many of them I wrote, and ninny of them I made ” 

Before 1135 Wiice was a “reading chrk,’’ and 
his writings won for him tho favour of Henry 11, 
who advanced him to tho canuury of Bayeux 
He composod a number of Lives of the t^ainta, but 
his two most important i^orks aie tho Roman de 
Brut, and the Roman de llov (i.e Kollo) — the latter 
a chronicle history of tho Dukes of Normandy that 
Waco had begun in obedience to Hcniy’s command, 
but which for some reason or other he was not 
allowed to fimsh , Henry transferring his patronage 
to “ Master Benoit ” (Benoit de Sainte More) 

“ Since the king has oskid him to do this work 
I must leave it, and I must say no more Of old, 
tho king did mo many a favour, much he gave me, 
more he promised mo and if ho had given all that 
he had promisixl me, it had been bettor for mo 
Hero en^ the book of Master Waco, let linn con- 
tinue it who will ’’ 

Wace had completed tho Roman de Brut, or 
Oeste dea Bretons, in 1155. The Brut can in no 
sense be termed a translation of Geoffrey’s work, 
for Woce has impressed ujiuii it the stamp of Ins 
own individuality To begin with, tho French 
ootosyllobic couplet with its swift movement forms 
a striking contrast to Geoffrey’s stately J.atin 
proso Warn tells us ho hod heard talcs of Arthur, 
but ho IS not willing to give credonco to many of 
these fables Ho will only set down that which he 
liohoves to be true 

Woce’s narratuo betrays distinct evidence of the 
influence of tlio courtly school He gives place to 
descriptions of love, and embodies two elements 
of Celtic origin when he gives us the first literary 
record of the Round Table, and of Arthur as the 
“ Hope of Bntain ” 

“ He IB yet m Avalon, awaited of the Britons, for 
as they say and deem ho will return from whence 
he went and live again ” 
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“ Wao« ia aot to be regarded as one of the great 
ooatributora to our knowledge of the Arthunan 
legend, but without a faiiuhanty with his work, 
later French romance can scarcely be appreciated, 
so important is his place as a delicate transformer 
of the story, the harsher dements of which he 
veiled with the courtliness fainihar to him, while 
ho diffused throughout it the indefinable spirit of 
French romance ; and this he did with the naive 
simplicily and grace that wore bis by birth and 
temperament ” * 

The BortAii Vai.ue of AnTauBiAN Romance 

It served to inspire the Welsh with an imagmative 
ideal in their bitter struggle for Independence 
The Scot, at a later date, found in it similar elements 
of inspiration ; for some of the legendary oharactois 
{<• g. Mordred) symbolised Scottish rights, while the 
Saxon used Arthur os a weapon to confound the 
French and the alien generally 

Finally, in Caxton’s day, the Arthurian Cyde 
resigns its political efiulgence, and becomes merely 
a luminous literary beacon to cheer all kinds who 
love to read of “ gracious kmghtly deeds ” 

Arthurian Romani e and Encusii Literature 

Layamon — Layamon, a pi i( st of Arlcy Regis, in 
Worcoatershirc, is the first jioet to sing of Kuig 
Arthur in English verses and hia poem has there* 
fore a special significaiiro He l< 11s us m the mtro- 
duction to the Brut, which was written in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, the following par- 
ticulars conemiing hunsclf . 

“ There was a pi lost in the land who was named 
I^ayaiiion , be w os son of Leovenath — may the Lord 
bo gracious to him ' — He dwelt at Eniely, at a noble 
church upon Bevern’s bank — good it there seemed 
to him — near Radestonc, where ho books read (t e 
read the scrvioos in church) It come to him m 
mind, and in his chief thought, that ho would tell 
the noble deeds of the English, what they were 
named, and whence they came, who first posseasid 
the English land after the fiood that came from the 
Lord . Layamon began to journey wide over 
this land, and procured the noble books which he 
took for pattern. He took the English book that 
Baint Bede mode ; another he took in Latin that 
Saint Albin made, and the fair Austin, who brought 
baptism m hither , the third book he took and laid 
there in the niirlsl, that a French clerk mode, who 
was named Woce, who well could write ; and he 
gave it to the noble Eleanor who was the high 
King Henry’s queen Layamon laid before him 
these books, and turned over the leaves , lovingly 
he beheld them — ^inay the Lord be merciful to him I 
— ^pen he took with fingers and wrote on book skin, 
and the true words set together, and the three 
hooks compressed into one Now praycth Laya- 
mon — for love of the Almighty God, each good man 
that shall read this book and learn this counsel, 
that he say together these sooth fast words, for his 
father’s soul, who brought him forth, and for his 

^ Lucy Allen Paton, Introduction Arthunan Pomaucia 
(Everyman.) 
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mother’s soul, who bore him to be man, and for bis 
own soul that it be the better. Amen.” 

Layamon hved m a distnct which etill retamed a 
strong liold on the hfe and customs of the past 
The Danes estabhshed no permanent settlement, 
nor were there any great cities to open up a oom- 
mereial mtercourse with other countries. It is 
true Normans had settled here, and Ordencus 
VitaliB was bom not far from Arley, but there were 
probably few men in Worcestershire who possessed 
even Layamon’s small knowledge of French culture 
But the closest association existed between the 
English of this district and the neighbour'ng Welsh. 
In this way many of the Celtic atones found their 
way mto English tradition Layamon was pro- 
bably familiar with a moss of sagas and folk songs. 
The past exercised a strong fascmation for him and 
in mmd and qiint he belongs to an earher age 
Although Laj'amon mentions three books which he 
obtained after some trouble, he does not appear to 
have made much use of either Aelfred’s Beda, or of 
St Albin’s book which is apparently the Latin 
onginal of Aelfred’s Beda. Wace’s poem therefore 
forms the roam basis of Layanion’s work. W’ace 
had translated Geofirey’s stately Latin prose into 
the French sliort couplet ; Layamon turns to the 
old national verse as he knew it from the folk songs 
of Worcestershire The Brat is written partly m 
alliterative lines and partly in rhymed couplets of 
unequal length The Stirling scenes m the hfe of a 
Saxon warrior, grim battles, the life of the woods 
and fields, have a greater attraction for Layamon 
than tho chivalry and romance of the Norman court. 
I.ayamon invests the story of Arthur with an en- 
tir^y difiercnt atmosphere The narrative gains 
simplicity and forre, and is clothed with the dignity 
and splendour of the old English epic 

Layamon writes with intense interest m his sub- 
joct , ho lives and moves and has his being among 
the events with which he is dealing, investing his 
narrative with dramRtic force, while he is at hi8 
best m the portrayal of battle and strife, and of tho 
fKimbat with the sea Indeed hardly any metrical 
chronicle approaches him in poetic worth 

His account of the death of Arthur is finely 
poetical 

“ All tho brave ones were slain, Arthur’s worriois 
high and low, and all the Bntons from Arthur’s 
Table, and all his wards, from many kingdoms. 
And Arthur himself vi as wounded by a broad 
battle spear ; he had received fifteen bloody 
wounds ; into the smallest one might thrust two 
gloves Then there sumved in the battle of two 
Inmdred thousand men who lay there slaughtered 
none, save Arthur alone and two of his knights . . . 

“ I will go to Avalon, to the most beauteous of all 
maidens, to the queen Argante, the splendid elf 
And she will heal all my wounds and make ini 
quite well with a healing drink And aftcrwaidi 
1 wiU come again to my kingdom and dwell among 
tlie Bntons in great bliss ” 

” While he was saying this a little boat come 
from the sea borne by the waves, wnth women 
therein of marvellous figure And they at once took 
Arthur snd brought him to the boat, laid him m it 
and sailed away 
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“ Tbea was fulilllod what Merlin said of yore, 
that thoFo should he mighty grief at Arthur's de- 
inise. The Britons si ill buhcvo that he is alivu and 
dwells m Avalon with tlio most beautiful oi all elves, 
and the Britons still watch fur his return Never 
was the man born or cliuson by woman who could 
willi truth say more of Arthur. But of yore there 
was a piophut named Merlin He announced with 
words — Ins sayings aro true — that an Arthur 
should yot coniu to tho iielp of the Britons ” * 

Till!: REUCiioLiS EnmuoNT in tue AnxHuuiAN 
Cycle 

Tho dilfusion of tho Arthurian story led to many 
otlier olumouts lx iiig drawn towards it Legends, 
traditions, lovo intciosls and idigious mysticism, 
these oU group themselves luuiid tho story with 
which they setin to bo mysteriously Lotmeclod, 
although tho conrioctioii is not always apparent, 
and oftentimes diUicult to establish In this way 
tlio Graal saga, that seems to huvo boon first 
associated with tlie legend of Joseph of Arimathea, 
I'vontu.illy beouino pait of tho Arthuiian cycle 
h’oi testifying to tho n surrection, Joseph is im- 
prisoned by the Jews, but he is released by Cbrist 
who provides tho prisoner with food and light, by 
bringing to him Uio coiuiuuuion chalice used at the 
Last Sujipor — (» e Tho Graal— dish). 

Robert do Borron. a knight who probably lived 
m tho Vosges distiicl, wrote somowhote about 
IIUU, a poom oit tbe Giaal colled “ Le petit auint 
Graal,” which was later put into prose This 
logoiul flouiibliod 111 England in the reign of Henry 
11, iindergouig various luudiricutioiis and additions, 
embodied m a piuso version called Le (/rand S. 
Qraal Si Josejih and Ins son come to England, 
Joseph iS consecrated a bisliop by Christ himself, 
and they convert tlio land to Christianity , liotb 
dio and uio buiiod there St Joseph possesses a 
marvellous shield Tho dynasties founded by tho 
missionaiic's who wedded daughters of tho native 
kings ore earned down to Arthur The mystery 
of 'rransubstuntiation and tho Graed play an im- 
portant ]>url in tins story — the latter is kept in a 
Nortliumbiiuii forest, and a “ iiuro youth,” GulahocL 
the sun of Lniieelot, is at last to find it A martial 
and cliivalnc element has been added to tlio rc- 
hgioua, and the Graal saga has thus linked itself 
to Artliunnn legend 

citiH .mother jiroso romuni e. La Qiitele del Saint 
Graal, coiicerjis tho search for the Holy Graal by 
King Vrtliur’s kiiiglits Galahad alone succoeds 
and takes the Graal to liio Orient, winch on Uio 
de.'itli of Guluhad is taken up to heaven 

Walter Miip, w'iio lived lu the i-eigii of Henry If, is 
credited, although on uncertain evidence, with 
having tianslatod these romunecs from tlio Latin 

Chrostien doa Troyes, tho French courtly jioot, 
wrote his Conte dil Graal towards the end of the 
twelfth century, which he, however, never finished 
In this, Farzifal and not Galahad, is tho hero of the 
story 

So much for the religious element in the Arthunan 
oyclo it 18 now necessary to consider the mtensely 
* Layamon’s Brut, lu, 140, 


mtereatmg but tragic love story of Tristan and IsM, 
a CoUio atory, that for a long time mmoised inde- 
pendent of tho Arthurian cycle. This is probably 
one of the court romances which was composed 
from ancient Breton kns. 

The Love Element in the Abtuukcan Cycix 

Tristan is coiiductiiig Isold from Iielond to 
Cornwall to be tho Ixido of King Mark Her 
mothei, to presei'vo her daughter from a loveless 
marriugo, has distilled a magie potion whicJi ensures 
tiiat the two people who drink of it shall bavo 
an enduring passion for each otbur Sho entrusts 
the golden cup conlainmg the magic potion to 
Brangwame, Isolds maid, who places it m a 
cupboard on board the ship During tho voyage, 
Tristan, who has been entertaining Isold with all 
the songs and stones he knew, declares lie is thirsty. 
Isold takes from tlio cuiibourd tlie magic cup and 
unwitting its power, places it first to her own lips 
and then hands it to Tristan who drained it 
greedily At onco there sprung up in their hearts 
a paasionalo love destined to last as long ns they 
hvod After the first few hours of nifitiire, tlicy 
realise then guilt and resolvo to puiform their 
compact at whatever cost . 

They arrive at 'J'lntugel, and Isold is at once 
married to King Mark Isold is unhappy, and the 
lovers, impelled by tho irresistihlo force of late, drift 
together King Mark is warned by his knights 
that Isold iH falso to him, and eventually 'Iiistan 
goes to Bi litany Hero m a moment of weakness 
he weds Isold of the White Hand, only to repent m 
a short tune, since he eiuinot conquer his unhappy 
passion for Isold of Cornwall Tristan is wounded 
m one of his combats so that even Isold of tlie 
White Hand cannot cure limn He sends liis 
faithful steward to beg Isold to come to him and 
save him by her skill Her presence in the sliip 
IB to be signalled by o white sail — her absence by a 
block sail A V esscl bearing a white sail appears , 
Isold of tho White Hand is filled with jealousy at 
the approach of her rival Tristan inquires eagerly 
of her, “For the sake of God, what sail does it 
carry ’ ” “The sails aio blink ” Despair at tho 
supposed faithlessness of Ins beloved seizes Tristan, 
and he dies with her name on hit lips Isold lands, 
she IS told of Ins death Her agony is too great for 
expression “ Bilentlv slio steps through tho crowd 
gazing at her beauty, to tho liiill where lies 11 o 
corpse There she llings hersc-lf on the bier anil 
dies 111 a last embrace ” 

The story has been retold by Matthew Arnold 
and Swinburne and inado the subject of an opera 
by Wagner Swinburne has made tho wind and 
tho waves sing an accompuinmcnt to the tragi'dy 
that harmonises so well with tho rocky, stomi- 
dnven coasts of Brittany and Comwall in which 
tho principal scenes are enacted 

Sir TriHtrem is a translation from a Freni h 
version of the Tristan story, and is considered by 
cortain authonties to be the first real English 
romance m the Matter of Britain : Arthur and 
Merlin bemg lator It has been attributed to 
Thomas of Ercildoune or Thomas the Byuer, a 
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Souttish poet who lived about 1280, but there ia 
BO evidenra to oonneot the romenoe with tlus poet. 
Shr Tnatrem was edited by Bir Welter Soott. 

The poet of Sir Xrulrem condenses his story 
owing to gaps in the French version ; the verse 
moreover ia experimental in character, and the 
piiem forms a good illustration of the manner m 
which a ballad might anse from the metrical 
romance. 

" Tnstrein tok his stede, 

And lope ther on to ride , 

The quen bad him her lede. 

To BChip him biside ; 

TristTom did as hye bede ; 

Tn wode he gon tur hide ; 

To th* or! he aeyd in that node : 

Thou liast ytent tin pride. 

Thou dote 

With thine harp, thou wonne hir that tide. 

Thou tinti hir with mi rote " 

THE MATTER OF ROME 
(o) Tnn Storv or Tboy 

Thu Troy aaga, although exiromcly popular, la of 
least importance from the hterary point of view. 
Homer’s work was almost unknown even to the 
most claasioally educated writers of the twelfth 
contury , but there existed two Latm proso 
versions of the Troy saga, one the work of the 
Orotan Diutys, who fought on the Greek side m the 
Trojan war ; the other and shorter version was 
written by the Phrygian Dares, who fought on tlio 
Trojan sido The Ephcmeris bdh Troxani, of 
Dictys, dates from the beginnmg of the third 
century and is much closer to the ancient tradition 
than the De exndto Timat hvitoria of Dares, which 
has been characterised as a “ wretched piece of 
work in bod Latin ” Dares, however, was much 
preferred by the writers of tlio Middle Ages, pro- 
bably because the shorter work could be moro 
readily adapted and eipondod and also on account 
of his association with the Trojans, especially when 
popular legends sought to establish the descent of 
the British people from Brutus the famous Trojan 
loader Doros’ woik is notable for the promm- 
dice assigned to Troilus The Story of Trodus and 
CroBsida was used by numerous medisvol poets, 
and finally by Chaucer and Shakespeare. Two 
jioetical Troy books based on Dares appeared 
during the second half of the twelfth contuiy. 
One was written m Latin verso by Joseph of 
Exeter m 1188, and is remarkable for its highly 
cultivated and brilhant form. The other was 
composed by the French poet Benoit do Sainte 
More (in 1160), who hod completed WcMJe’s Chronicle 
of the Dukes of Normandy. Bonoit has the usual 
mcdiesval fault of too great discursiveness. He 
likes to begin at tho very beginning of all things ; 
lie adds to his narrative long descriptions, and 
learned geographical and mythological mformation. 
In Benoit the Trodus episode, whdst retaining the 
outlines as we find them m Dares, receives the 
courtly colounng and imaginative invention of 
the French poet. Benoit’s work was of great 

* Lost. * A stnnged instrument. * Svr Tnttnm. 
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importance m the development of the Troy sago. 
It was translated mto Latin prose in 1287 by Uuido 
de Colonna. Boccaccio then uses tho story m his 
Fdostrato . Crossid becomes, in the hands of the 
poet-novebst, a more vital and mterestmg figure. 
Chaucer adopts the story from Boccaccio, softening 
tho character of the heroine somewhat and adduig 
tlie figure of Pondarus. The Scottish poet Hentyson 
wrote The Teatamcnt of Creaati m the fifteenth 
century. Shakespeare m tlio sixteenth century 
dramatised it Dryden in the soveuteenth century 
rewrote Shakespeare’s play. Truly a remarkable 
sequence m the literary development of a stoiy. 

(ft) The Ai.bxani>££ RoMarrcB 

This saga was tlie first to find access to Western 
iitorature. It seems to have asbunied a definite 
form about the third century m the Greek narrative 
of Callisthones. The work of tho pseudo-Callis. 
tbencs was in tune circulated m tho West m several 
Latm veraions which wore generally based on ro- 
oensions of the ongmol text. Tuo of these texts are 
important ; that of Juhus Valoiius for its age, and 
that of tho Noapohtan arch-presbyter Leo The 
latter received poetic form at the lionds of Alberic 
of Besan 9 on m the second half of the eleieiith 
century. Other French Alexander poems follow cd, 
the most notable m tlio second half of the twelftli 
century by a monk of Cliateaudun, Lambert the 
Crooked To this poem the twolve-syllabicd hne 
owes the namo of Alexandnne It was translated 
and revised by Alexander de Pans of Bernsy, and 
it IB difficult to distmguish the work of Alexander 
from that of Lambert. 

Alexander is presented to us os a mediasval rather 
than an ancient hero The career of the mighty 
conqueror is sketched from his marvellous birth 
to his final end by poisoning The description of 
Alexander’s expeditions m tlio East ailcrds oppor- 
tunity for introducmg all sorts ot extravagant 
stones. 

The oldest Enghsh Alexander romonco, and 
also one of the best, dates from the reign of 
Edward I It probalily originated in the North of 
Mercia. The unknown wnter followed a French 
version, supplemented by a Latin text ; but he is 
DO mere translator, he handles his material with 
great skill and renders it into “ pilliy verse and 
forcible,, animated, and picturesque language ” 

“ Tho spint of chivalric pot-try breaks fori h most 
strongly when the writer leads us to tho battle field, 
whon ho presents to us the picturesque advance of 
tho troops^ tho ghttermg weapons, the neighing 
of the war-horses ; tho roaring unset, the tumult 
and the daughter, the wai cry of tho fighters, and 
tho lamentations of the wounded ; or when he 
describes brilliant festivals, gorgeous garnicnts, and 
beautiful womon ” ^ 

The value of tho work is eiihaiicod by tho many 
details which are drawn fiom English common life 
and by the lyrical pasaages that introduce tlio 
separate divisions of the poem These have no 
connection with the narrative and may have been 
mserted to arouse the attention of the audience. 

1 Ten Brink. 
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They illustrate the English love of nature and 
tendency to reflection : 

“ Whan com npetli in every eteode, 

Mary hit u in fold and hyde 

Synne lut is and aohame to elude 

Knyghtis wolleth on huntynge ride 

The door galopith by wodie Bide 

He that can hia time abyde 

A1 his wille him schal bytyde.” (457-463.) 

THE MATTER OP FRANCE 
The Charlemaqne Romance 

Jean Bodel, a French poet, writing in the twelfth 
century, says there are three themes which aro 
worthy of the noet’s attention : “ The matter of 
France — of Britain, and of Romo the Mig-hty ” 

" Ne sont i^ue trois matidres A iiul homo entendaiit 

De France, et de Bretagne, et de Boine lo grant ** 

Of The Matter of Brtlatn (Arthurian logendei), and 
The Matter of Rome (Troy and Alexander romances), 
wo have already spoken Something has also been 
said of the early history of the Charlemagne 
romance It merely remains for us to deal with two 
later products of this cycle 

The poem of OUneU winch was very popular m 
the reign of Edward II, was twice translated durmg 
this period. The story has no connection with the 
older Charlemagne saga, and has very little value 
Other Tomanoes which group themselves around 
this cycle are the Rauf Cotlyear, an alliterative 
romance; Huon of Bordeaux (in prose); Svr 
Perumbrag, The Sowdone of Babylon, The Stege of 
Milan, and Roland and Oltnel Lastly, the 
beautiful and pathetic story of Arms and Amiloun, 
mode so familiar to us through the medium of 
Walter Pater and Andrew Lang This is the story 
of two men so closely resembling each other that 
they cannot be told apart So groat is their friend- 
ship that one assumes the place of the other in a 
tn^ by combat, and thus incurs the guilt of 
perjury For this. Amis is punished by leprosy 
He IS earned to the house of Amiloun who heals 
him with the blood of his own children. After 
Amis IS healed thn children awake as from a dream 
“ And he took them in his arms and earned them 
to his wife and said, ‘ Rejoice greatly, for thy 
children whom 1 hod slam by tho commandment 
of tho angel, are alive and by their blood is Amis 
healed ” 

The modimval ideal of friendship, which docs not 
shun the greatest sacriGcos of life and conscience 
for a fnend, is hero embodied, and the story attorned 
a wide circulation. 

'* Tho early Engbsh romance did not, os a whole, 
reach the level of its French model Not only 
must the honour of invention be ascribed to the 
French (invention m composition, not in material), 
but also that of a more delicate execution and 
more harmonious presentation The frequently 
abridged English versions are, as a rule, poorer, 
ruder, and of a leas complete logical structure , 
and their excellent qualities, a more popular tone, 
a more vigorous painting within narrower compass. 


do not make good thoao defects. But we an 
charmed by the joy they manifest, m the green 
forests, and in hunting, and we contemplate not 
without satisfaction, this rude prmusval force that 
does not exclude deep feehng, even if it often 
indulges m coarseness Thus the English muse, 
if loss dehcate and damty than her French sister, 
was less arlificial ; if more passionate, was less 
lasciviouB , and m her enthusiasm for what is 
grandly colossal, her joy in the aetual, she showed, 
even when repeating foreign romances, many of 
the features that were to characterise her in the 
tune of her full splendour." * 

Leuendarv Accrbtionb arottni) the 
Artuubian Romance 

Not the least curious feature of the Arthiinan 
cycle, IS the way in which it became inextricably 
entangled with legends and myths qmte alien m 
inspiration For instance, one of the earliest and 
most intimate of these myths is the Celtic tale of 
Merim , a wizard bard, first associated witli Arthur 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth 

Passing through the fertile and inventive imagina- 
tion of France, Merlin emerges into a romantic 
English romance, early m tho fourteenth century 
This IS tho story of Arthur and Merlin translated 
from the French into Saxon verse a more im- 
portant and better known version in prose ap- 
peared about a hundred years later Another 
figure associated with Arthur is tho Knight Gawain 
Originally pictured as one of his doughty com- 
panions, he becomes the centre of a cycle of stones 
as imposing as that of Arthur himself ; more than 
any other of Arthur’s companions does he dominate 
romantic legend, and the finest of English metrical 
romances is that of Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight * 

The tale of Launcelot is, as we have said, non- 
Coltio in origin, and is an illustration of tho influ- 
ence of ohivolnc ideals upon these early romances ; 
just as the Quest of the Grail exemphUos tho in- 
cursion of ascetic monasticism 

The hero of the '* Quest ” is the Knight Perceval 
The Grail saga, in its origin, is probably pagan and 
Celtic, the Quest being one for a magic talisman oa 
in certain old fairy stones ; but during tho twelfth 
and thirteenth contunes, this psgan search becomes 
transformed by religious writers into the quest for 
the Cup of the Lost Supper 
One other important legend remains to be noted, 
that of Tristran and Iseult This is certainly 
Celtio in origin ; it is supposed to be the oldest 
of tho supplemental Arthurian tales Remarkable 
for its note of sombre and tragic passion, it is one 
of the great love-tales of the world, in whose magic 
many of the greatest poets have sought inspiration. 

ORIENTAL ROMANCES 

There are certam romances that fall properly 
speaking outside the scope of the four great bodies 
of romances, recently passed in review. Some of 

^ Ton Bnuk, Early English Literature. 

* See post, p. 48. 
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(hdBe are legends, obviously inspired by the struggle 
between F^adui and Saracen, and the spirit of the 
Crusader interwoven with curious tales of magic 
In one, WtUtatit of Paleme, there is the were-wolf 
motif; in another, one of the most agreeable, 
Robert of Sicily, an angel for a while takes the place 
of the king, in order to chasten hia pride ; — iLong- 
fillow mode delightful use of this story ; another 
deals with Rickard Camr de Lion. 

BiniAnD CcEUR de Lxos 

The exploits of so renowned a warrior as Richard 
were not likely to be overlooked by the poets, who 
saw m the national hero the counterpart of the 
famous hero of antiquity, Alexander This romance 
was translated from the French, near the timo of 
Edward I, and is thus introduced by the auUior 

“ In French books is this rhyme written. Ihi- 
leorned men know it not , unlearned men know no 
French ; among a hundred there is not one And 
yet many of them would hear with glad cheer, of 
the noble jousts, of the doughty knights of England 
In sooth now I tell of a king, doughty in deed. 
King Richard, the best warnor that one may find 
in any talc ” 

The future greatness of Richard is indicated by 
his mysterious birth , ho is the son of an enchantress 
named Cossodoricn, who becomes the wife of 
Henry II but afterwards disappears in a magical 
manner Richard, according to the legend, em- 
bodied m this romance, is named “ Lion-hoart ” 
because ho robbed the lion of his heart — a tradition 
referred to by Shakespeare in his /Ciny John (i 1 
and 11 1) Richard’s warlike expeditions to the East 
give plenty of scope to tho imagination of tho poet, 
and be recounts iiumorous adventures winch the 
history books have omitted Tho clinraoteristics 
assigned to Richard may be rcailily gathered from 
the following episode in his career, which is related 
by tho poet with evident gusto. 

Saladin’s ambassadors liave arrived, bearing 
ransom for the prisoners Richard entertains 
them to a banquet at which the heads of their 
nearest kinsmen are served up on a dish Enjoy- 
ing their terror and dismay, Richard helps huusrlf 
heartily. “ This is the Devil’s brother,” the 
Saracens whisper among themselves, “ that slays 
our men and oats them ” Richard with a threaten- 
ing glance at his guests says to them, “For my 
love be all glad, and look ye be well at ease I Why 
carve ye nought from your food and eat fast as I 
do ? Toll me, why glare yo so 7 ” Speechless and 
trembhng, the ambassadors sit expecting certain 
death. Richard has other dishes served accom- 
panied with good wmo, and calls upon his guests to 
bo merry ; but appetite is wanting, mirth does not 
respond Then the king says ’ “ Friends, bo not 
squeamish This is the manner of ray house, that 
Saracens’ heads be first served right hot But I 
know not your customs As I am a king, Christian, 
and true man, ye shall certainly return in safe con- 
duct For I would not for no thing that word of 
me should go forth mto tho world that I would 
misdu messengers.” * 

* Richard Caatr de Lion. (Weber, Chap. IX.) 
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The Richard romance consists of about seven 
thousand lines and is notable for its expression of 
English patriotism m spirited verse Besides the 
Alexander romance of which wo have already 
spoken, there ore two others which belong to this 
period (i e beginmng of tho fourteenth century), 
VIZ. Arthour and Merlin, and The Seven Sages. 

Other romances come from further East There 
IB the old Greek story of Apollonius of Troy, dealing 
with incest and strange eiichaiiliiients The most 
mteresting feature about this story is that Gower 
took it for one of his stones m tho Confresto Amantis, 
for which he was taken to task by Ciiaucor, and at 
a later date it was used ogam by the author of 
Pi Tides More interesting as a romance, is the tale 
of Plans and Blanche/lcur. 

Fixmrs avd BLANCHE]n.t.trR 

The story of Fiona and Blanchefieur concerns the 
all-absorbing passion of two lovers vlio overcome 
difficulties and desperate penis, and in the end are 
united It was unu of tho moat popular stones of 
iho Middle Ages Originating in the East, it at- 
tained a wide cireiilutmii m Western Christendom, 
probably through the agency of the Crusades, and 
the history of tho story is almost as mteresting as 
the story itself. It seems to have been introduced 
mto France about IIKO, and was connected by tho 
jonglMrs with the French cycle (Charlemagne) 
There were two versions, an “ anstocratic ” or 
courtly version, and a “ popular ” In the popular 
version the hero is transfornu'd from a love siek 
youth into a man of knightly ( mirage Tho English 
translation made tiyapoet m t lie reign of Henry III 
some hundred yeais Inter reproduces from the earlier 
French version tho Oriental air of softness and 
luxury, but condenses the seiitimental element 
The poem is written m short, well-coiistructed 
rhymed couplets 

Blanchefieur is tho foster sister of Flons, and the 
two children have been brought up together The 
time has come when Floris, who is tho king’s son, 
must bo educated but ho refuses to Icam without 
Blanchoflour They are put to school together and 
both moke good progress. After a time tho king 
again desires to separate them, and he proposes to 
put the maiden to death. The queen however 
suggests that Fiona should be sent away to stay 
with his aunt at Monlargis, and that Blanchefieur 
shall follow in fourteen days’ time Fiona spends 
the interval in gnoviiig over tho loss of his com- 
panion, and his grief is reported to the king The 
king IS very angry and ogam desires to put Blam he- 
fleur to death Tho queen dissuades him, and the 
maiden is sold instead She is taken to Babylon 
ami sold to the Admiral 

The king and queen cause a tomb to bo erected for 
Blanchefieur, and when Fiona on his return persists 
in his inquines for her, he is conducted by the 
mother to the tomb Fiona reads the inscnption 
and swoons seven times ' He weeps and sighs and 
laments, and finally attempts to take his own life 
His parents then toll him the truth ; the grave is 
opened and found to be empty, 

Flons then declares his resolve to find Blandie- 

2a 
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fleur. The king gives bun a retmue, and the 
magnificent cup which had been given in exchange 
for Blanobefleur. Fiona tlicn seta forth on hia 
journey He obtains news of Blanchcfieur at an 
inn, and taking ship he arrives in the country of 
bis beloved. Again an innkeeper is alile to help 
Fiona, and he learns that Blanchefleur has been 
sold to the AdmiraL The innkeeper moreover is 
able to give him a nng to mtruduce hun to tha 
bridge porter of Babylon Arrivmg at the gate, 
Fiona is hospitably entertained, but aits with 
mournful countenance Dana inquires the reason, 
and P'lons hints at Ins trouble Dans thou enlarges 
on the 81 zo of the city, the strength of the Admiral, 
and tells of the forty-four maidens who are kept on 
a high tower, lie describes the beautiful orchard 
which contains a wonderful tice and a spring 
with magic powers Fiona iinplores the aid of 
Dans, who eventually tolls him to go disguised as a 
innson to the Tower and induce the porter to play 
draughts. “During the game, sliow him the cup, 
and tell hun your desire, and ask his aid.” The 
porter at first reproaches Floris, but at length 
promises to help huii. Uo conceals him m a 
basket of flowers and he is home up to the Tower. 
Fiona mistaking another maiden for Blaiiclicfieur, 
leaps forth too soon, but diseovoring his mistake, 
again hides himself Tiie maiden goes to fetch 
Blanchoflour to see “ a well fair flower ” Floris 
springs forth and they embrace one another Both 
beg Clans not to betray them She promises not 
to do so and they rejoice Each morning two of 
the maidens have to go to tlio Admiral Twice 
docs Blanchefleur fail to appear, and although 
Clans makes excuses for her, the Admiral goes to 
seek her huusclf, and disi u\ ers Floris and Blanche- 
fleur together The Adiiurol Buiiunons liis coun- 
sellors to decide their fate One suggests that 
they should be burnt Fiona begs Blaiicheflour to 
take the ring which should preset vo her fiom death 
She thrusts it upon him ; the nng fulls to the 
ground and is picked up by anothor couiiuollor 
The fairness of the children excites compassion, 
and the Earl who heul picked up the ring steps 
forward to plead on their buliolf. Floris implores 
the Admiral to spare Blaiichofleur. She begs for 
mercy to be extended to Floris At length the 
Admiral, touched with pity, promisea to pardon them 
if Floris will tell how ho gamed admission to the 
Tower Floris tells the stoiy after the king has 
exonerated the porter. The Admiral, at the 
oonclusion of bis story, dubs Floris a knight, and 
gives permission for the faithful lovers to be mamed 
m church with a nng. Messengers arrive, bringing 
the news that Floris’ father is dead He therefore 
returns to the kingdom to reign with Blanchefleur 
as his queen The Admiral is married to Clans. 
I’hus ends in a truly satisfactory manner this 
court romance ” — a story m which there is much 
to remind us of the charming twelfth-century 
French romance, Aucasnn and Ntcolette, emd 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
These Oriental romances differed from the Saxon 
romances m their more fantastic and sentimental 
treatment In their inception at any rate, they 
saw fanciful, allusive, whimsical, tender rather 


than stem, and pasEionate. Some of them became 
Westenuaed, to suit the fiercer taste of the Saxon, 
and the more vigorous inclmatiou of the Norman. 
Few of them were ever so popular as the Artliunan 
Romances, yet they played a part m modifying 
our literature, and tingnmg with softer outline out 
own romance. 

ROMANCES OF SAXON ORIGIN 
Haveiiok the Dane 

Both Havelok, and King Horn, although they have 
been preserved through French versions, appear to 
bo based on stones which had tbeir ongin m 
England. Both hove a distinctly Teutonic spint 
The Lay of Havelok was probably composed m 
the roign of Edward 1 about 1280 It exists m a 
unique manuscript known as the Laud MS , and 
was discovered m a very curious fashion after 
having been given up as lost 

Tyrwhitt, m on Eeaay on the language and 
Verniicalion of Chaucxr, laments the lose of the 
“ Rime concerning Gryme the Fisher,” the founder 
of Grymesby It was found by accident bound up 
with a manusenpt m the Bodleian which was de- 
scribed as the VUas Sanctorum, a large portion of it 
being occupied with legends of the Saints It was 
edited m 1828, by Sir Fredenck Madden, for the 
Roxburgh Club 

From the fact that it is called a Lai, and also 
smee the poet tells us “ qo un lai en firent h Breton ” 
(“ whereof the Bretons made a lay ”), we are justified 
m concluding that tlie story belongs to British or 
Welsh tradition An abridgment of the story 
was made by Qelfrei Gaimar m 1141 or 1151, and 
m one place Gaimor quotes Gildas as his authority 
Ho mentions a feast given by Havelok after his 
defeat of Hodulf “ si aim mes dit la vera estoire ” 
(“ as the true history teUs us ”) An account of this 
feast does not appear in tlie fuller French version, 
but IB included m the English version, whence wo 
may argue that some additional souice of infor- 
mation was open to tlie poet The poem opens 
m spinted fashion ■ 

“ Hearken to mo good men. 

Wives, maidens, and alle men. 

Of a tale that 1 you will telle, 

’The tale of Havelok ini^ed 
First fill mo a cup of good ale 

and we may be sure the listeners hastened to supply 
his demand , his thirst quenched, the aegger begins 
his tale 

There was once a king who mode good laws — ^be 
bated traitors and robbers In his days men could 
carry gold m safety and boldly buy and selL 
Then was England at peace, lor the king made hia 
foes hide themselves. He befriended the fatherless 
and punished those who wrought shame His 
name was lEGielwold— he bod but one young 
daughter to succeed him on the throne. The king 
feels that death is drawing near and is troubled 
conooming hia daughter who is not yet of age Ha 
summons to his bedside his lords from Roxburgh 
to Dover All come to Winchester, in great Borrow 
at the ill news. The king prays them to tell him 
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who can best guard bu daughter. Tb^ answer. 
Ehiil Godncb ^ ComwolL The king Benda for 
the ohalioe and paten and the Earl swears a solemn 
oath to the dying king to protect the mterests of 
his daughter and to many her to the best and 
fairest man that oan be found. Shortly afterward 
the long dies and the Elarl takes possession of the 
kingdom. He appoints justices and shenSs, and 
soon becomes so noh and powerful that he is feared 
by alL 

Qoldborough, the king’s daughter, grows up to 
be very beautiful, and Goldnch is vexed : “ Shall I 
give England to a fool — a girl 1 My son shall have 
the country ” He sends Goldborough to Dover 
and shuts her up m a castle. 

“ May Christ release Goldborough from prison 1 *’ 
interjects the tegger. 

The story now moves to Denmark, whose king, 
Birkaheyne, is also dying. He commends his 
three children to the care of Earl Godeurd, who 
swears to take care of them and surrender the 
kingdom to the boy. No sooner is the king dead 
than the wicked Earl shuts up the three children — 
Havelok, Swanborough, and Helfled — ^m a castle 
“ He cares not for oath^ he is a traitor, may he be 
accursed 1 Cursed be he by the north and south.” 
Godard goes to the Tower m which the children are 
unpnsoned. Havelok complains that he is hungry , 
Godard cares nought ; he cuts the throats of the 
two Uttle girls and Havelok, seekmg to avoid the 
fate which has befallen his sisters, begs Godard to 
spare bun and he will flee from Denmark Godard 
relents for a short space, but reflecting that if 
Havelok is dead his children wdl be the heirs, he 
sends for Grun, a fisherman, and orders him to 
throw Havelok into the sea The frightened lad is 
gagged, put into a sack and earned to the house 
of Grun. His wife sees a bnght hght shining round 
Havelok and tells her husband, who finds the mark 
of kingship on lus shoulder He begs Havelok to 
forgive him and promises that Godard shidl know 
nothing about him. 

The starving boy is given bread and cheese and 
butter by Dame Leve, Gnm’s wife, which he ects 
up greedily. He then goes to bed 

In the meanwhile, Grim goes to Godard, says he 
has killed Havelok, and asks for his reward The 
Earl sends him away telling him he has done 
wickedly and shall be bung. Grim, m fear for his 
own safety and that of Havelok, makes piepeuations 
for leaving the country. He sells his stocks, fits 
up his ship oarefully, and taking his wife, his three 
sons, two daughters, and Havelok, he sets sail. A 
north wind anses and they are driven to England, 
they land at Lmdesay, up the Humber. There 
Grim built a house — “ that place was called Gmnsby 
after Gnm.” 

Qnm was a good fidierman, he caught sturgeon, 
turbot, &o. He and bis sons earned the fish in 
baskets round the streets He also sold lampreys at 
Lincoln and brought home aimnels, meid, meat, and 
hemp to supply their needs. Thus they hved for 
twelve years. 

Havdok having now grown to manhood, thinks 
it is tuoe for him to work, and earn what he eats. 
He too will oscry a pannier and sell fish. Later, a 
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dearth arises, and they cannot get enough to eat. 
Qnm advises Havelok to go to Lmcoln to aeek work, 
and made him a coat out of on old sail, Havelok 
tramps barefooted to Lmooln where he eventually 
obtains servioe with the Earl’s oook. Havelok draws 
water and outs wood He le always laughing and 
blithe. He becomes a general favounte and the 
playmate of the children. The oook buys him a 
new smt of clothes Havelok is the t^eat and 
strongest man m Lincoln 

Earl Qodnch bos summoned a Parliament to meet 
at Lmooln There are gamee and sporting con- 
tests. Borne begin “ to put the stone,” bnt few are 
strong enough to bft it Havelok stands looking 
at the others His master tolls him to try, and he 
succeeds in putting the stone twelve feet beyond 
the rest. His achievement is everywhere discussed 
and at last comes to the ears of Earl Godneh. 
The Earl remembers that ./Ethelwold hod told 
him to marry his daughter to the strongest man 
ahve. Havelok shall be the man. He thinks that 
Havelok is only a thrall. The Earl sends for Gold 
borough to come to Lincoln to many Havelok. 
Goldborough declares she will marry none but a 
king. Havelok also refuses, but consents when 
Godneh threatens to hang him. Goldborough also 
gives way and the two are momed by the Arch- 
bishop. They both go to Gnm where they receive 
much kindness. At night Goldborough retires to 
rest very sorrowful She sees a great hght come 
out of Havelok’s mouth and notices a red cross on 
his shoulder. She hears an angel’s voire saying, 
“ Goldborough, be not sad, Havelok shall bo king 
and thou queen ” She rejoices and kisses Havelok, 
who awakes from a dream m which he is urged to 
cross the seas and wm back Denmark onco more. 

Havriok takes Gnm and his sons and they soil 
across the soas to Denmark. On landing he asks 
TJbbe to give him permission to buy and sell, and 
presents ITbbe with a gold nng. Ubbe admires 
Havelok for his size and strength, and thinks he 
ought to bo a knight and not a pixllar. He invites 
them to his house, where they have a great feast. 
They are then sent to tho house of Bernard Brown. 

At supper, sixty-one thieves attack the house. 
Havelok performs prodigies of valour, kills twenty 
men and receives the same number of wounds The 
Bixty-one thieves are slam, and in the morning Ubbe 
comes to seo what is the matter. They are then 
taken to Ubbo’s castle During the mght Ubbe 
wakes and sees a great hght, “ Light enough to 
choose a penny by ” — like toy candles The bght 
comes from Havelok’s mouth. They see also a 
bnght cross on his ) ack — the kingly sign They 
know he is Birkabryne’s son and hoir. 

So groat IB their joy that Havelok is awakened, 
and they do him homage Ubbe sends for the 
lords of the kingdom, tells them the story and bids 
tliem swear fealty to the nghtful king Godard is 
seized, bound to an old mare and taken to Havelok 
— “ Old Bin makes new shame.” He is judged by 
the Earls end condemned to be flayed, drawn, 
and hung Havelok then returns to Gnmsby, and 
after much fierce fighting, Godneh is taken prisoner 
and awarded a similar punishment by the English, 
who accq;it Goldborough as their queen. Havelok 
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rewards eJI who have befriended him in the dia3r8 of 
hiB adversity. The Danes ret.um home but Have- 
lok remained in En^and sixty years. Ho and 
Goldborongh wore never apart : 

*‘Such IS the ;ej<e of Havniok and Geldborou^h 

Each of you say a pator nostor for tlie author. 

Amen.” 

QnT OF Warwick 

Ouy of Warwick in one of the oldest, tlio most 
popular and at the same tune one of the moat tedious 
of the romances. The story has three mom divi- 
BiuiiH and 18 probably a combination of tu o or three 
roinanccR The first part tells the love-story of 
Guy and Folico. 

” Since the time tliat Joaua Christ was born, 
many advonturos as yet unknown are worth 
knowing ” This story eoncema a rieh and powerful 
Earl of Warwick and his daughter Fchce Felloe 
was not only very beautiful 

“ A fair visage lev oly in sight 
Her skin it ns wliitu of bright ootere. 

To kiss It often was grotto hlys 
With grey eyon ond nokko wUilo ” : 

but she was also learned in the seven arts She 
hod famous teachers from Toulouse W'ho had in- 
structed her in “ Astronomy, Ars-meotiik, geo- 
metry, sophistry, rhetoric, music, and clergy ” 1 

Dukes and oarla wooed her in vain 

Guy was the son of the Earl's faithful steward 
Ho IS handsomei, courteous, and well taught, end 
Btr'iiig ond proficient in woodcraft, the arts of the 
ohofle, ond chess The Earl has a groat feast and 
Guy 18 sent to wait on Fclioo Ho hearb himself so 
well that thirty maidens fall in lovu with him : 

" And thereof ii« rekkod nought 
For upon unolhor was liia thought ” 

Quy IS consumed with a passion for Fohee and at 
last, after much secret torment, resolves to confess 
his love 

Felice spooks to him quite plainly : 

“ Should I take you a more garsouii forsoKing 
earls an<l dukes and lords, tliat were dishonour 
If I should toll iny father you would bo hewn in 
pieces for your folly. Go hence and come no 
more ” 

Guy returns home, cursing his fate and longing 
for death 

He goes a second time to plead with Folioo and 
swoons at her feet Folieo begins to pity him and 
promises that if Guy becomes a knight he shall 
have her love 

The Earl dulis Guy a knight, but Felice refuses 
to have anything to do with him until ho has 
proved his valour This forms the prelude to the 
BonoB of adventures which Ouy goes through, 
winmng renown m many lands , but on his return 
Folico IS still not satislled, he must prove himself 
the best kniglit under heaven Guy almost do- 
spaiTS, but again departs, visits Normandy, Spain, 
Germany, Lombardy, everywhere winning much 
love and praise The hatred of a nvsl, Duke 
Otoun, almost finishes Guy’s career He is severely 
wounded and his faithful companions slam One 


of them, Herhaud, is however miraculously re- 
stored, and alter further vicissitudes, Guy end 
Herhaud meet, to their mutual joy 

It would be far too weansome to follow the 
history of the battles, sieges, and tournaments m 
which Guy is involved, assisting Qredr and Turks 
against the Saracens In one fierce battle the 
dead bodies of the Saracens covered fifteen fur- 
longs 1 The Soudan is so angry at the defeat that 
he ordered his gods to bo brought to him He 
reproached them with ingratitude, clouted them, 
broke their legs and arms, and ordered them to be 
cast out I 

Moreover Guy, sent as a messenger to the Soudan, 
strikes oil his head and runs away with it. Another 
time bo kills a dragon to help a lion with whom 
the dragon is fighting Guy’s marriage with the 
Emperor’s daughter la arranged, Guy and his friends 
go to the church — the princess js also there The 
Archbishop is ready to uiariy them He then 
suddenly remembers Felice; ho would rather have 
her than any other maiden with all good things I 

Guy solves the difficully by conveniently fainting 
away Recovering, he asks the Emperor to put 
oil tho momage Eientually Guy bids them all 
farewell and starts on Ins homeward journey. Many 
adventures happen on tho way, but he finally leaches 
England, staying a short while with King Athel- 
stan Ero proceeding to Warwick, news reaches 
the king of a terrible dragon which has come over 
from Ireland and is devouring men and cattle 
Guy oilers to go to Northumberland and kill tho 
dragon His sword has no oflcct upon the dragon, 
which IS thirty feet long, but Guy manages to kill 
it and tho hood is taken to the king 

“ May God reward tliose who listen to my tale I ” 
ejaculates the minstrel 

Guy at lost reaches Warwick, and his marrisge 
with Felice is occoinphshed with much foasting and 
rejoicing, which goes on for a fortnight 

One night Guy, having returned from hunting, 
is standing on a turret looking nt tho stars He is 
suddenly filled with remorse on aeeount of hia past 
life God has given him so much . he has done 
nothing m return ; he thinks he is lost body and 
soul Ho thereupon determines to dovoto the rest 
of hiB life to penance He will go on a pilgrimage 
Febce takes a more practical view of the matter 
and suggests that he can quite as well alone for his 
sms at home, by shnft, by founding churches and 
abbeys. Guy will not bo turned from his puTX>ose. 
He gives Felice a ring, his sword and various in- 
struotions conoorning the education of lus son to 
Herhaud, and departs 

The usual adventures follow Guy takes part in 
several fights in spite of his ptdmer’s weeds In 
tho meantime Raynbron, Guy’s son, is stolen away, 
and Folicp consoles herself for her double loss by 
acts of piety, feeding the poor, Ac. Finally Guy 
returns and, habited os a pilgnm, receives elms 
from his wife Unwilling to distract her in these 
pious pursuits, he hves the rest of his life as a 
solitary hermit 

When dying, he sends the nng by a page to 
Febco, and urges her to come and give dirrctions 
for hib bunol She arrives, and having received 
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hia last words, survives bun only fifteen days and 
was buned in the same grave. 

A.nother long addition to the romance dusoribes 
the search for Raynbron, &o. 

“ Now la the atory brought to an end 
Of Guy, the bold baron of knee 
And of the fair maid Felice. 

• a a e a 

And ye that have heard thia atory, 

God give you all his blessing. 

And of his grace to your ending 
And ]oy ana blisse, that ever shall be I 
Amen, Amen, for chontee I '* 

Kino Hobn 

The beginnmg of the thirteenth century wit- 
nessed a revival of the English element. The epio 
stones seem to have been lost or preserved only in 
oral tradition. These eorher epio tales had been 
replaced by a new set of stones imported from 
France The popular stones of Ouy of Warunek and 
Sir Bevia, that were supposed to contom a kernel 
of genuine tradition, are, as we have seen, elaborately 
embroidered with the matenalB of mndimv^ 
romances. Havdok and KxYtg Horn stand apart 
from those. 

The story of Ktng Horn is known m several 
versions, and the oldest and most archaic was evi- 
dently mtendod to be sung by the gleemen. Its 
origin may be traced back to the turbulent times 
of the Danish invasion The Song of King Morn is 
a metrical romance, in which on old story has 
received a fresh impress 

Horn IS the son of Kmg Murty or Allot of Boutb 
Dsneland and Queen Godluld He is exceedingly 
beautiful and has twelve noble youtiis ns eom- 
panions — among them twu whom ho loved more 
than the rest, Athulf and Fikenhild, who proves 
a traitor. One day as King Muriy is nding along 
the strand he sees fifteen ships have arrived filled 
with Saracens After a brave defence the king 
and hia companions aie slam, and the enemy begin 
to lay waste the oountry. The churches ore de- 
stroyed and the people massacred Queen Godbild 
retires to a cave, where she continues to practise the 
Christian religion Horn’s beauty arouses the pity 
of the pagan king and he and his companions are 
oast adrift in a boat “ The sea began to flow and 
Hom-child to row, the soa drove the ship so fast 
that the children were afraid They saw a sure 
fate before them all day and all mght, till the day- 
light sprang, till Hem upon the strand saw men 
walking on the land “ Comrades,” he spoke, 
” youths, I will tell you tidings, I hear birds smg 
and see the grass spring. Let us be blithe in life, 
our ship 18 on the shore.” They meet King Aylmer 
on the land, who oaks Horn his name, and on hear- 
ing it speaks thus : ” Enjoy thou well thy name, 
Horn, sound loud over hill and dele, resound over 
valley and down ” The kmg entrusts Horn to 
Athelbrua, hia steward, to be educated. He is to 
be mstruoted in hunting, fishing, playing the harp, 
and serving the oup Horn learns readily and 
becomes a general favourite, but most of all he is 
loved by Bymenhild, the king’s daughter. Bymen- 
bild bids Athelbrua to bring Horn to her bower, but 
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he, fearing some evil conaequenoe, takes Athulf in- 
stead Bymenhild m the darkness of the storm 
mistakes Athulf for Horn, embraces him and de- 
clarea her love. Athulf declares his identity and 
Byroenhdd is angry with Athelbrus, who then 
promises to bring Horn He finds the latter m the 
hall serving the king. He bids Horn go to the 
bower of Bymenhild, bidding him be discreet 
Horn goes to Bymenhild’s bower. She tolls him 
of her love and bids him plight his troth to her. 
Horn refuses on account of his low estate Ryiucn- 
hild faints away when she hears his reply. Hum 
takes her in his arms and caresses hei, and pro- 
mises to marry her if she will help him to become a 
kmght. 

The next day Athelbrus asks the king who readily 
accedes to the request, and Horn and his com- 
panions are knighted 

Bymenhild again sends fur Horn He comes 
with Athulf to bid her farewell Before lie makes 
her hia wife, he must win honour and deserve her 
by knightly doeds 

Bymenliild gives Horn a ring which he is to wear 
for her love, which will protect him if he looks at it 
and thmks of her Horn then takes his leave and 
rides forth on hia black steed m search of adven- 
tures. He finds at the seashore hosts of Saracens, 
lie slays the Saracen leader, and then looking on his 
nng, a hundred more Ho returns to King A} Imer 
bearing the Saracen loader’s head on the point of 
ins sword On going to Rymonhild he finds her 
woopmg She has had a dream which fills her 
heart with fear. These fears are buou realised, for 
Fikenhild tells the king that Horn is plotting to 
kill him King Aylmer angrily banishes Horn 
from the kingdom Horn bids Bymenhild a tender 
farewell, telling her not to wait for hun longer than 
seven years “ Furewi'U, Rymenhild, longer dare I 
not stay. I go to a strange country If I come 
not agam at the end of seven years, or send thee no 
message, take a husband and wait no longer for mo. 
Fold me into thuie arms and kiss long ” 

The seven years are filled with adventures 
and combats with the Saracens During this tune 
ho does not communicate with Bymenhild Athulf 
sends a letter to Horn telling him that a king is 
suing for the hand of Rymenhild. While Horn is 
out hunting he receives a letter telling him that 
Rymenliild is to bo mamed to King Mody of 
Reynes, on Sunday. Horn rephos that he will 
return on Sunday before Prime The messenger 
IS drowned, and Rymenhild looks in vain for the 
answer to her letter Horn tells King Thurston 
who he IB and asks his aid m carrying out his plans. 
The king consents, and Horn lev'ies men and sets 
sail for Westemesso accompanied by Irish knights. 
Landing, he leaves his followers behind, and meeting 
a pilgnm he learns that the wedding has already 
taken place. Horn changes clothes with the pilgnm 
and goes to the oastle where Rymenhild dwells, 
not yet having become the wife of Mody Athulf 
from the Tower awaits his coming, dreading he 
will be too late Bymenhild bears wine to the 
guests. Horn asks Rymenhild to serve tho beggars 
Bhe fills a gallon howl with brown beer and offois 
it to Horn. He refuses it, saying he will have nothing 
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bill “a roppe of white’’; that he is no beggar, 
but a hsher Ue further alludes to her dream 
of the fish net, and bids her dnnk to “Horn of 
home ” 

Kymenhild looks at him and trembles, not under* 
standmg Slie fills the horn with wine and bids 
him drink Ins fill and tell her if he knows aught of 
Horn Ho drinks and then tlirows Iho ring into 
the horn Bymnnhild finds the nng after she has 
rotumod to her bower and sends for the pilgrim 
to inquire liow ho got the ring Ho tells her that 
in his wanderings he mot Horn on the strand and 
goes on (o say that Horn full ill on tho ship and as 
ho Wfus dving, ohargod him t.o deliver it Rymcn- 
liild raves with grief and attempts to stab herself 
With a knife Horn prevents her, and stripping 
oil Ins disguise, tolls her who ho is Kymenhild 
IS overcome with ]ov Horn tells her ho has armed 
men at tho “ wodos onde,” wlio will prevent the 
wedding Lator, Horn with his men break into 
tho hall, kill many of the guests, and Rvmeiihild 
and he an' married Horn addresses the king and 
expo'ies tlio treachi'ry of Kikenliild 

Tho story does not end hero, for Horn is deter- 
mined to ftveiigo his father’s death and win back 
his kingdom ere lie takes llymciiliild for his wife 
With the help of his Irish fnllowcre and the faithful 
Atluilf he suet cods in regaining his kingdom, and 
to Ins groat joy finds his mother still alive Ho 
onuses oluirclios and chapels to be built, bells to 
1)0 nmg, and masses celebrated for lus father’s 
soul I'iurmg his ahsenco tho traitor Fikcnhild 
gains a great follo'ving, neuos Kymenhild whom bo 
wislics to compel to be hia wife, and shuts hci up 
in a strong castlo which he has built in the sea. 
Wtiinod liv (1 dll am, Horn returns at the critical 
moment He is informed Viy Arnoldin, Athulf’s 
nephnw, of all that lins hapjienod, and hastens to 
tho ea»tlo which ho and hia companions enter, 
disguised as liiii'jiors, with their swords under their 
garments 

“ They Btoppc*d over tho gravel to the cosUe 
They began iiiernlv to sing and play Kymenhild 
lieaid it, and asked wlio they wore They answered 
that tlioy were liarpers, and some of them were 
fiddlers They let Horn m ot the portal of the 
hall He senh'd iiimsclf upon the bench and began 
to piiiv the harp He sang before Kymenhild and 
slie Answered iiith wailings Kymenhild fell into 
n swoon , none laughed there Bitter pain smote 
11 oi ii’s heart 11c looked upon his ring, and thought 
of Kvineiihild , he stenped to tho board, and with 
the edge of Ins good sword ho struck off Fikenhild’s 
head and ho overthrow all warriors, one after 
another When they were killed he caused Fiken- 
hild to he tom to pieces " ‘ 

Ho rewards his faithful followers Horn now 
fakes Kymenhild to bo Iiis queen, and they hve 
m true love and cherish God’s law 

Alnny traits m tins story suggest its primitive 
origin The relationship existing between Horn 
and his followers , the manner of wooing — in the 
duel soono — m the formal challenge on the part of 
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an invading host to a duel upon the result of which 
shall depend the mamage of a pimoess or the fate 
of a km^om. 

Bevib of Hampton 

Bevta of Hampton and Ouy of Warwick are both 
romances which professedly deal with the time of 
Athelstan and Eudgar It is possible that m 
Quy of Warvnek the poet used English local tradi- 
tions There are many elements m both that 
suggest folk-lore materi^ : the story of the dragon 
reminds us of the slaying of Grendel and Grendel’s 
mother 

Guy, Earl of Southampton, mames late in life 
the beautiful daughter of tho King of Scotland. 
The Emperor Ahnoino or Devoun had desired to 
marry her, but her father refuses her hand to 
Devoun and gives her to Sir Guy They have one 
son named Bevis After his birth tho lady regrets 
her marriage, and resolves to encompass the death 
of Guy and marry her former lover She sends 
a messenger to the Emperor ruquoBtmg him to come 
to England on the Ist of May and go into a forest 
near the seaside and kill her husband whom she 
Will send there 

The messenger finds the Emperor and delivers 
the message Ho rciuivos a neh present, snd the 
Emperor promises to perform her request On the 
1st of May, Lady Guy pretends to he ill and sends 
her husband into the forest to got the fiesb of a 
wild boar which she hopes will cure her. 

Thither her husband ndes, and is met by the 
Emperor who has a large retinue with him Guy is 
slam and his head despatched to his lady, who 
promises to become the Emperor’s wifo the next 
day 

Bevis grieves at tho death of his father and re- 
proachos his mother with murder She commands 
hiB foster-father, Baber, to murder the boy. Saber 
pretends that he has done it and sends the garments 
of Bevis sprmkled with pig’s blood to his mother. 
Tie dresses the boy as a jioor herdsman and sends 
him to mind the sheep, intending to send him later 
on to an Earl to be educated Out m the fields 
Bevis hears the sound of rejoicing He cannot 
refrain from going to the hall and demanding 
admission He strikes the Emperor throe strokes 
with his stalf and then oseajies, thinking he has 
killed the Emperor IIis mother sells him for a 
large sum to heathen merchants who sail with 
Bevis to Armenia There he becomes the king’s 
obamberlain, and m the usual way the princess 
having witnessed some of his lirave deeds, falls in 
love with him Bovis becomes a brave leader in 
the king’s army 

JoBion presents him with a magio sword Morgelai, 
and a horse Arondel, but in consequence of jealousy 
of courtiers he is forced to depart. In the mean- 
time Saber sends his son Tern to search for Bevis. 
When Tcm mokes inquiries he is told that Bevis 
has been hanged by the Saracens 

Bevis now procerus to Damascus, where he meets 
with many adventures and is imprisoned for seven 
years Bevis has progressed in Christian virtue, 
has received a ^diit from an angel who cures faun 
of an adder’s bite He renews his prayers to 
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beaven for deliveranoe, and finally eaoapes by 
means of a imracle and tides ofi into the forest. 

Bevis finds fais way to Jerusalem and confessee 
to the patruuoh ; he then seta out for King Kimm’a 
court. On the journey he meets a km^ht who 
informs him of Josian’s marriage. 

Disguised as a palmer, he is received by Josian 
and placed at the head of the board and requested 
to say whether he has seen or heard aught of bir 
Bevis in his travels. He professes to be an inti- 
mate fnend of Bevis who has sent him m search of 
the steed Arondel The queen leads him to the 
stable, and at the sound of the stranger’s voice 
Arondel burst the seven chains that bound him and 
ran to the stable door : 

“ Bovis himself in the saddle threw 
And thereby Josion anon him knew ” 

Boniface, Josiau’s confidential chomberlam, sug- 
gests a plan whereby the two con escape, unknown 
to the king The plan is successful, in spite of 
pursuits, attacks by lions, and an encounter with 
a formidable giant Ascapard who, after being van- 
quished in fight, becoiuea tlie page of Sir Bo\ia 
The three proceed to Cologne in Germany — the 
bisliop of Cologne quite providentially is the 
brother of Sir Guy and Sir Saber, and undo to 
Bevis Ho hears their story and at the desire of 
Sir Bovis consents to baptizo Josian and the page 
Ascapatd. 

*' The bishop chnatenod Josian 
That Vi as while as any swan 
For Ascapard -was mode a tun. 

And when ho should therein be done 
He leapt out upon tho brench (brink) 

And said, ‘ Churl, wilt thou me drench 7 (drotpn) 
Tho devil of hell mot fetche thee < 

1 am too much (too big) christened to be I *’ t 

This bftle scene sorely grieved tho bishop, the 
author tolls u.s, although it afforded much amuse- 
ment to the spectators 

Bevis now asks tho bishop for assistance to 
avenge his father’s death, and is readily given a 
hundred knights 

Leaving Josian in the care of Ascapard, he seta 
soil for England, landing at Soutlminptun In the 
luoiintimo a powerful Earl named Sir Mile doter- 
mmen to make Tosian fais wife By moans of a 
forged letter, ho gets nd of Ascapard Tho lady, 
in great alarm, sends a message to Bevis, but 
herself invents a way out of her difhoulty by hanging 
Sir Mile to the roof-beam with her girdle 

The Barons and workpeople wonder at the long 
sleep of tho Earl, and they break open the door 
Josian informs them 

“ His head wol ako never more. 

Yesterday ho wedded ineo with wrong 
And at night I did him hong ” 

Josian IS condemned to bo burnt to death Sir 
Bevis and Ascapard rotum in time to rescue her 
from the stake Bevis afterwards returns to 
Southampton and after a fierce struggle avenges 
hiB father’s death 

Here, one might imagine the story would end, 
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but no ; Bevis is involved in a further senes of 
adventures. 

Kmg Eadgor’s son tries to steal Arondel, receives 
a sudden kick and is killed. Eadgar swears to be 
revenged on Sir Bevis and be is expelled from the 
country. His return with Josian and b's two sons 
IS not aooomplished without great slaughter: 

“ The blood fell on that pavement, 

Bight down to the Temple Bar it went. 

As it IS sold in French romance. 

Both m Yngelonde and in Fraunoe. 

8o many men at once were never seen dead, 

For the water of Thames for blood wax red ; 
From 8. Mary Bowo to London Stone, 

That like time was houbing none ” ^ 

Sixty thousand men were slam in this battle 
ere Sir Bevis and his sons returned to their camp at 
Putney 

King Eadgar mode overtures for peace and offers 
his only daughter to Mile, the son of Bevis, m 
marriage Bevis with Josian and his other son go 
to Ermony Soon after Josian is seized with illness 
and dies in the arms of her husband At the some 
moment he receives news that the faithful Arondel 
had died m his stable — a few minutes later he 
faunself breathed his last Their remains were 
buried under the high altar of a church dedicated 
to St. Lawrence : 

“ God on their houls have pity. 

And on Arondel his good steed. 

Gifi men for horse shoulrlen sing or read t 
Thus endoth Bir Bevis of Hampton 
That WOE NO noble a Baroun ” 

Whereat the modem render who attempts to wade 
through the romance will heave a sigh of relief 

ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE ROMANCES 

A revival of tho Old English allilerative verse 
occurred about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The victories of Edward III in France resulted m 
a re-awakeiimg of the national aelf-consoiousiiess 
which found vent in a new enthusiasm for tho 
English tongue English displaced French in tho 
schools and law courts, and m 1362 Forhament 
was opened m tho English language 

During the preceding period, the various dialects 
had been undergoing a process of simplification 
Inflections had born disappearing, tho language 
was tending towards forms which could become 
luuversal It is not strange, therefore, that this 
revival should be accompanied by a reaction on 
the part of the poets to earlier and more truly 
national forms of verse. Under French influence 
rhymed verse had gamed the ascendency in Eng- 
hsh poetry, although alliteration still remained 
in numerous phrases and conventional formulas. 
Alliterative poetry never entirely disappeared, and 
in Laurence Minot, lync or courtly verse joined 
forces with the more popular forms 

This accounts m some measure for a senes of 
romances that arose in the distnct of the Welsh 
Marches, and which borrowed the Old English 
epic verse and m vested the romances with a certain 
dignity and stately splendour 

1 Ellis, Early English Metrical Komances. 
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“ The arohcuo oact of the form, combined with the 
thoroughly modern subject-matter (that is, modern 
in tho fourteenth century) at first has an odd and 
startling effect. But this imptessioii is soon over- 
come ; one grows accustomed to the novel stylo 
and yields voluntarily to its mysterious spell, a 
spell that IB, nevertheless, broken in protracted 
works, or m mediocre poets by monotony.’* 

Two poems of which fragments only remam are 
tho oldest Bpecimens of this alliterative verse , one 
being part of a romance on the Holy Graol, or 
.foseph of Arimalhea, and two x>arts of on Alexander 
romance The first is a condensed version of a 
long work in French prose The serious style of 
the writers is admirably m keeping with the 
mystical character of tho narrative Tho Alexander 
fragments contain graphic and forcible descriptions 
and several biiUiant passages Tho work of this 
poet IS important, since it influenced “ William” 
the translator of a French romance, Wtlliam of 
Palerne. 

The romance of Willuun and the Werwolf has 
been printed from a uiuque manuscript m the 
library of King's College, Cambridge Jacob 
Bryant and the Rev Joromiah Mdes, Doan of 
Bxetor, in an attempt to defend the Howley poems 
by Chattorton os being genuine Old English poems, 
cite portions of this romance in supxiort of his 
claims The quotations made from this manuscript 
attracted the attention of George Stevens, who dcsir^ 
permission to inspect it Dr Glynno, Senior Follow 
of tho College, a strong supporter of the Rowloian 
theory — (Dr Glynno bequeathed to the Britisli 
Museum tho original parchments fabricated by 
Chatterton) — thinking that an examination of the 
book might not assist tho claims of Cliotterton, 
had tile book locked up where it remained until 
1821, when they were once more brought to hglll 

The story of this ronuin d'avenlurea concerns 
a Spanish prince who is transformed into a 
werewolf through tho sorcery of his wicked step- 
inother The wcrowolf carries off to Romo a 
Sicilian prince, whose uncle socks to kill him. 
There the youth is discovered by the Emperor 
who makes him a page to the Princess Mehor, bis 
daughter Mclior and William become lovers, 
and the two escape from Romo in beor-skins and 
deer-skins, pursued by knights Eventually, all 
the actors in tho extravaganza meet at Polcrmo 
— disenchantments and n^concihations take place 
— and the roman concludes with tho various 
weddings 

William excels m his portrayal of tho tender and 
pathotic themes He excuses himself for adopting 
the allitorativo metio— (the original was written 
in short couplets) — and m this form the poet feels 
he does not possess sufficient skill. 

** In thise wise liath Williura all hia werke ended. 

As fully as the Frensche fully wolj aske. 

And 03 his witte him wold serve though it wore febul.” 

Another alliterative poem, remarkable for its 
freshness and force, that dates from the reign of 
Edward III, is A treaiiae and good short Befreyle 
(Dispute) betunxt Winner and Waster It is a 
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satire on the social conditions prevalent m England 
at this time (c 1360). The poet in his vision sees 
two rival hosts ready for angry conflict They 
agree to subnut the case to the king for settlement. 
Winner and Waster, the two leaders, then address 
the king m turn The king stops their wrangling 
and tolls each to hvo where he is loved most. 
Winner is to go to Romo and dwell with the Pope 
and Caidmals , Waster to the bu<y streets of 
London until he shall accompany the king on his 
Continental wars 

Tho poem la incomplete, only five hundred hues 
remaining, but it affords a striking commentary 
on the miseries of the country at the time ; the 
scarcity of labour, the result of the Black Death Tho 
economic conditions are discussed, and it is possible 
the poet was influenced by the revival of chivahy 
m tho institution of the Order of the Gcuter (1343) 
— vide description of rival knights Moreover the 
concluding page of the manuscript has tho motto 
of the Order wntteii m Old Englisli : 

“ Seem have the man that any harm thinketh.” 

Sill Gawaykb and the Green Knioht 
“ Pearl," “ Cleanness," and “ Patienre ” 

Each poem m the MSS is preceded by four 
illustrations , those to Str (Jawaync are as follows : 

(1) niummation of a headless kmght on horse- 

back, carrying his head by its hair m his 
right hand and looking benignly at an odd- 
eyed bill-man before him , while from a 
raised structure above, a king armed with a 
kmfc, his queen, an attendant with a sabre, 
and another bill-man looks scowlmg on 

Hero and elsewhere the only colours used are 
retl, yellow, and blue and green At tho conclusion 
in a later hand is written “ Hony fmt q nud i/enc" 
which may perhaps allude to the stolen interview 
between 

(2) Sir Gawayno and tho Wife of the Green 

Knight Above tho lady’s head is writtten 

** Ml mind is mukcl on one that wil me noght amende. 

Sum time was trow as ston and fro schame coutlio her 
defendo ” 

(J) Gawayno is seen approaching the Green 
Chapel, whilst his enemy appears above 
wielding his huge axe 

(4) Sir Gawayne fully equipped m armour is 
represented in the presence of Kmg Arthur 
■ and Queen Guenevere after his return to 

court 

Charactenstics — ^The metrical romances were in 
most cases meant to supply amusennent and en- 
tertainment to the listeners They performed the 
part of picture palaces in the Middle Ages. With 
the return of alliterative verse a more serious view 
was given to the romance 

Among the many heroes of Bntish romance, 
Gawayne holds the place of honour, for attractive- 
ness of personality. To those who know of him only 
from Teimyson’s unpleasing picture of a false, irre- 
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verent knight, it cornea aa a surprise to find that the 
Gawayne of medueval romance is “ gay, gracious, 
and good ” He was the best beloved of Arthur's 
comrades, and we are told “ ever he was wont to do 
more than he agreed, and to give more than he 
promised ” In the work of Malory, for the first 
time these characteristics are presented m a less 
favourable light. 

True that he does not dominate any romance m 
the way that Tristram and Launcelot do, but 
there is scamely a story m which ha does not ap- 
poar, and docs not fail to grace, and one of the most 
remarkable and most arresting of the romances is 
that of Gawayne and the Green Knight (e. 1374) ; 
a romance that has no superior save m the pages 
of Chaucer. 

About Its author, unliappily, practically nothing 
is known, save that he lived probably in Cheshire 
In his romance he uses lioth alliteration and rhyme 

Tn Sir Gawayne. the poet holds up a “mirror of 
knighthood " The ideal is the ideal knight “ truest 
of speech and fairest of form," in “ cleanness and 
courtesy was he never found wantmg ” , a proto- 
type of Chaucer’s “ verray parfuit, gentil knight " 
The story is borrowed from the Perceval (Roman 
de Perceval, by Chrosticn de Troyes), with inter- 
polated passages that are original and throw hght 
on the customs and manners of our ancestors 

The titory — King Arthur holds Christmas festival 
that lasts fifteen days, at Cainelot, surrounded by 
his knights and ladies They celebrate the New 
Year by a religious service m chapel and the dis- 
tribution of gifts The king and liis lords and 
ladies take their seats at the Bound Table, but 
Arthur jumps up and down hko a child, declaring 
he will not eat until ho has beheld some marvel — 
hoard some strange tale, or witnessed an encounter 
of arms 

The first course is served with the noise of trum- 
pets and drums Then another sound is heard 
and there rushes m at the hall door a knight of 
gigantic stature, the greatest on earth. Ho is 
clothed entirely m green and rides upon a green 
foal Fair wavy hair feD about his shoulders and a 
beard like a bush hung upon his breast The 
knight earned no helmet, shield, or spear, but in 
one hand he hold a holly bough and m the other on 
axe, the handle of which was encased in iron curi- 
ously graven in green with gracious works Thus 
arrayed, he enters the hall without saluting anyone. 
He casts his eye round, looking for the most re- 
nowned of the knights who sat marvelling, not 
domig to speak, 

“ Not all from foar, but some from courtesy ” 

Then Arthur salutes the Green Knight, and en- 
treats him to stay awhdo at his court The knight 
replies that he has come to satisfy bimself respecting 
the fame of Arthur’s court He comes m peace 
and has but one request to make 

He then challenges any among the assemble^l 
knights to give him one stroke with the axe, pro- 
vided that he come to him m a year and a day’s 
time to receive the return stroke. The knights ore 
still more astounded at this speech, and sit silent. 
The knight righting himself m his saddle, rolls his 
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eyes fiercely about, bends his Dnstly green brows 
and strokes his lieard awaiting a reply, but finding 
none accept his challenge he exclaims, “ What I 
IS this King Arthur’s house, the fame of which has 
spread through so many realms ? Forsooth, the 
renown of the Round Table is overturned by one 
man’s speech, for all tremble for dread without a blow 
being struck ’’ He laughed so loud that Arthur 
blushed for very shame and waxed as wroth os the 
wmd. Arthur himself will accept the challenge 
and seizes the axe Sir Gawayne, the king’s 
nephew, at this steps forward and beseeches the 
king to allow him to undertake the encounter 
Sir Gawayne takes the axo, tlie Green Knight 
bends himself to the ground and bares his neck 
for the blow Gawayne raises the axe on liigh 
and quickly it falls upon the neck of the Green 
Knight. The head is severed from the body and 
rolls near the feet of the knights who turn it aside 
with their feet The knight does not falter, but 
seizing the head, he mounts his horst', and holding 
the head by the long fair hair, ho turns the bleeding 
trunk in the saddle and the bead lifted iiji its eyelids 
and the mouth spoke to Sir Gawayne, charging him 
to seek him out at the Green Chafiel in a twelve- 
month’s time and receive tJio return stroke 

With a fierce atai t he turns the reins, rushes out 
of tho hall door, his head in his hand — so that the 
sparks flew out of the hoofs of his foal King 
Arthur then declares himself ready to have his 
moat, for he has that day seen a wondrous adven- 
ture The axe is hung upon the wall, and conver- 
sation flics quickly 
The year soon passes away. 

After Chnstmas comes the “ crabbed Lenten ’’ 
tune ; the spruig with its soft showers, the earth 
is covered with green and the flowers begin to 
blossom forth, then comet h summer “ with soft 
blowing wmds ’’ : 

** t\hen zoptiyr sighs swnntJy on Reeds and hertis. 

Most winsome is the wort that tlirn growrili wild. 
When the dump drops drip from the dewy h-avrs, 

A blissful blush to bide of tho bright beaming siin ’’ i 

llorvost soon approachos, and dnvos tho dust 
about Tho leaves drop oil the trees, the grass 
becomes grey, and all ripens and rots Winter 
comes round ogam, and it is lime for Sir Gawayno 
to start on bis journey. 

On All Hallows Hay, Arthur makes a feast for 
hiB nephew, and there is much sorrow at hia 
departure. “ Much was the warm water poured 
from eyea on that day,’’ aays the poet 

Sir Gawayne posses from Camelot, through Glou- 
cestershire into Montgomeryshire, thence through 
North Wales to Holy Head adjoining tho Isle of 
Anglesea, from whence he passes into the narrow 
peninsula of Wirral in Cheshire, where dwelt few 
that loved God or man 

The kmght pursues his journey bv strange paths, 
climbs many chfls, crosses many fords, finding many 
foes, and encountering many adventures with si'r- 
pents, wolves, wild men, and boars , but tho sharp 
winter troubled him more than anything Thus 
he travels until Christmas is near at hand Ho 

1 Ten Brink, translated by H M Kennedy (Bell), 
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prays to the Virgin Maiy that she 'will guide him 
to Bomo abode. On the morrow he fin^ himMlf 
m a deep forest where there were many hundreds 
of oaks “ Many sad birds upon bare twigs piped 
piteously for the cold ” 

Through many a mire he goes that be may cele- 
brate the birth of Christ. He beseeches the Virgm 
— ^He says “ Cross of Christ speed mo ” — and 
scarcely has he crossed himself thnco when he saw 
a dwelling set on a hill Oawayiie rides to the 
gate, but the drawbridge is rais^ and the gates 
shut At the call of the kmght the porter opens 
the gate. Gawayne ndos into the castle, he is 
received with great honour. His horee is led 
into the stable and knights and squires hasten 
to relieve him of his weapons. The lord of the 
castle then appears and bids Gawayne a cordial 
welcome 

He IS led into a chamber in which a fire is burning, 
and gorgeous rolies are placed ready for him to wear. 
A feast IS made ready in the hall, fish cooked in a 
variety of ways — baked and broiled and seasoned 
with spices. Boor and spiood wmo is also served. 
Trumpeters announce the entry of the courses, and 
during the repast, musio and coruls are furnished 
by mmstrols 

After dinner they go to the chapel for service, 
at Iho conclusion of which the lady leaves her seat 
and approaches the kmght, accompanied by an 
old and withered crony The lady herself is young 
and beautiful By jiormission of his host, Gawayne 
goes to moot them — ^he bows to the old lady and 
kisses the younger The evening qmokly passes 
in clioerful conversation, aU rejoice that Gawayne 
“ the father of nurture ” is there. Now they may 
expect to si'o “ courtesy ” The feasting and re- 
velry go on for three days 

On the evening of St John’s Day many of the 
guests depart and Gawayiio also desires to’go, but 
his host on bein; informed of the object of his 
juuniov promises that Gawayne shall reach the 
chapol 111 tunc, since it is only two miles distant 
from the castle He bogs him to stay longer 

Kelievod by tho assurances of his host, Gawayne 
IB nothing loth Tho liust proposes that Gawayne 
shall keep his hostess company on the morrow 
while he goes out hunting, and that they shall 
present to ouch other what tho doy brings them 
Tho compact is renewed twice. Each day the 
lord of the cosllo goes to hunt ; on the first day 
door, tho second hoar, the third Gio fox The 
hunting IS described m the minutest detail, even 
to tho manner in which tho deor and boar are cut 
up and carried homo to tho castle Lest these 
technical matters should prove too tedious. Sir 
Gawayno’s expenenees are related in between. 
Each morning the lady visits Sir Gawayne’s room. 
Her advances are rejected by Sir Gawayne ro- 
spoctfiilly and courteously, her kisses he returns 
to the loid of (hr castle m exchange for tho hunt. 
Tho third morning, having declined a gold nng 
which the lady wishes to bestow upon him, ho 
relents so far os to accept a silken girdle that 
will preserve the owner from death and wounds, 
Gawayne, mindful of his coimng encounter with 
the Green Kmght, keeps the gift a seoret. Tlius 


withstanding aenmial temptatum he is a victim to 
fear of death. 

At last New Year’s Day dawns^ the weather is 
stormy, snow falls, the dales are full of drift. 
Gawayne, lying sleepless, hears each oook that 
crows. He rises ere dayhght, dresses himself, 
buckles on his armour, plaomg bemeath it the silken 
girdle. Grmgolet is led forth, and with words of 
gratitude he bids them all farewell 

Gawayne rules forth acoomponied by a servant 
to show him the way. They “ climb the obffs, 
where each hiU had a bat and a mist cloak.” Here 
they halt and the servant tnes to dissuade Gawayne 
from procoedmg further, since the Green Knight 
kills everyone who passes the chapel. “ Therefore, 
noble Gawayne, let this man alone, and go, for 
God’s sake, some other way I shall hie me home 
and 1 shall swear by Q(xl and all his samte to keep 
the secret Never will I say thou didst flee before 
any man I ” 

Gawayne answers with stomness, that if he were 
to fly for fear ho should be a coward knight. He 
pursues hia journey and reaches the valley, but 
looks m vam for the chapel, bemg surrounded by 
high rocks on aU sides. 

At last he sees a smooth lull on the bank of a 
stream. He dismounts, tics his steed to a bough 
and proceeds to examine the hill He finds that 
It has throe entrances — the msido is hollow 

“ Can this be the Green Chapel ? ” says the 
knight; “ tho devil might say mass here at mid- 
luglit ” While okmbing tho hell he hoais the noise 
of someone grmding on axe Ho thinks the sound 
may proceed from the enemy, and calls, “ Who 
dwells m this place to hold disrouree with me 7 
Now goes boro the good Gawayne, if any man will 
hurry hither to have his wish now or never.” 

” Abide,” IS the reply, “ and thou shalt speedily 
have what 1 once promised thee.” 

With these words tho Green Kmght springs forth, 
bearing a now Danish axe in his hand Be tells 
Gawayne to got ready for the blow he has covenanted 
to receive. Gawayne bends bis head aiid bares his 
neck The Green Kmght seizes the weapon and 
raises it for the blow. As the axo falls, Gawayne 
shrinks shghtly The Green Kmght reproaches 
him with cowardice “ I flmebed once,” says 
Sir Gawayne, “ but will no more ; if my head falls 
on the stones I cannot restore it ” 

The Green Knight raises the axo again " Now 
that thou hast thy heart whole, I must hit thee; look 
to thy neck, if so bo it recover from my stroke I ” 

Gawayne replies angnly * “ Thrash on, proud 
man, thou dost threaten too long I behove thmo 
own heart fails thee ” 

" Forsooth I thou answerest so bold I hinder thy 
fate no longer ” Wnnkhng his bps and brows, he 
lets the oxe fall on Gawayno’s neck, but only 
slightly wounds him The blood flows > over the 
hero’s shoulders to the earth Gawayne at once 
spnnes up, arms himself with helmet and sliield, and 
drawing his sword and speaks, “ Hold now with 
thy blow, offer me no more, one stroke I have taken 
in this place without strife. If thou give me any 
more I will readily requite it. For accordmg ta 
our covenant but one fells to me.” 
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The Onen Knight, roating on hia axe, surveja 
the hero with a pleased look. “ Bold kmgbt, be 
not BO angry, no one has done thee unmannerly 
wrong here. We acted only according to our 
agreement. I promised thee one stroke, thou beat 
It, I release thee from the rest If 1 had been mote 
wrathful, 1 could have dealt thee worse harm. At 
first I menaoed thee with one stroke, without strik- 
ing thee, on account of the agreement we made the 
first night ; thou didst keep it faithfully, and 
gavest me all thy gam The second feint was for 
the second day , thou didst kiss my wife and gavest 
me the kisses again. But the third tune thou 
foiledst, and therefore hadst thou tliat tap. For 
mine it is, that woven girdle which thou wearest, 
my own wife wove it, I know it well I know well 
thy kisses and thy virtues and the woomg of my 
wife ; I wrought it myself, I sent her to tempt 
thee, methmks, the most faultless hero, m sooth, 
lliat ever trod the earth As pearls are of more 
price than white peas, so is Oawayne of more pnee 
than other gay knights But here thou hast 
sinned a little , a little thou brokest faith. But 
that was not for amorous wooing , it was because 
thou lovedat thy life, hence I blame thee the lees ” 

At these words Gawayne stands silent, and tlie 
hot blood rushos to his face “ Cursed be cowar- 
dice and covetousness both , cowardice tauglit me 
to accord with covetousness, and to forsake my 
nature ; the generosity and loyalty that belong 
to a knight ” He throws the girdle to the Green 
Knight, bitterly lamenting his failure The kiught 
preaouta Gawayno with the girdle, saying ho has 
atoned fur it by the wound he has received He 
invites him to rolurn to tho castle and bo reconciled 
to his wife. Gawayne, however, dechnes the offer : 
"... deceived by a woman I ” 

Did not the same thing happen to Adam, 
Solomon, Samson, and David ? How could a man 
love women and not boLeve them ? 

Gawayne then takes the girdle He will wear it 
os a sign of his guilt. In answer to his request to 
know his name, the Green Kmght tells Gawayne 
he IS Bemloc de Hautdesort. Arthur’s half-sister, 
Morgan tlie Fay, the pupil of Merlin, has planned 
the whole affair, m order to frighten Queen Guono- 
vere. She was the old dame whom Gawayne had 
seen with the lady The two knights bid each other 
farewell, and Gawayno returns to Arthur’s court . 
Gawayne relates his adventures with shame and 
shows the girdle. Tlie kmg and knights comfort 
Gawayne, every kmght of the Round Table resolv- 
ing to wear a green girdle in his honour. 

ChABACTEBISTICS 07 THE BOMAltCE 

1 Written with the alliterative measure of the 
epic, and combined with a lyncal element (cf. 
Pearl). 

2. This romance shows close acquaintance with 
the ooiirtly life of the age, and the writer was 
evidently a lover of the chase ; it haa therefore 
an historical value 

3. It is remarkable also for the deep and tender 
lova of nature displayed throughout the poem. 
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and some of its most delightful passagee deaenbe 
the charms of wild scenery. 

4 It displays an intimate knowledge of medieval 
oraftsman^ip and art 

5. It shows hterory power m its treatment of the 
story, avoiding monotony and repetition with 
great skilL 

6. It IS, m essence, didactic, bemg a study of 
chastity. Gawayne, beset by St Anthony’s tempta- 
tions, tnumphs over them 

In the romance of Qawayne and the Oreen Kmght, 
the poet for the first tune breaks away from tradi- 
tion, and while usmg a romantio tale he teUs it with 
force and mdividu^ty, so that the attention of 
tlie reader is held throughout He avoids the bc- 
settmg sms of the romancers , their difiusencss and 
the repetition of stock phrases and episodes Tho 
mcidents m the story are subordinated to the mam 
purpose the writer has in view viz to produce a 
work of art dommated by a high ethical ideal ; 
and as a piece of hterary oraftsmansliip the romance 
occupies a place m the front rank This same 
earnest moral purpose expresses itself m Pearl, and 
m the two less considerable poems. Cleanness, and 
Patience. 

Pearl (1360-1400) — In its external loveliness, 
and oven more m its deeper spiritual beauty and 
truth hes sufficient reason for most patient and 
devoted study of Pearl, “The Vila Nuova of our 
language ’’ ^ 

That this beautiful Middle Enghsh poem is not 
more widely known is due to tho difficulty of the 
language m winch it is written, a dialect of the 
extreme North-West Midland, with a large 
mixture of Northern, Scandinavian, and romance 
words. 

The writer of Pearl also wrote Cleanness, 
Patience, and the romance of Sir Oawayne and the 
Grene Knight His identity is a matter of con 
jocturo; attempts have been mode to associate 
the authorship of these poems with Huchown of 
AwU Byale — 

** He made ]ie gret gest of Arthure, 

And fe Awyntyne of Gawayne " — ■ 

and with Ralph Stiode, who is described in an old 
Merton College catalogue as “ Badulphue Strode, 
nobilis poeta fmt et versificaml librvm elegtaium 
vocatuin PkarUasma Badvlphi " The theory ad- 
vancc'd m the Intter case being that Phantasma 
IS identical with Pearl. 

From the internal evidence of the poems, tho 
author would seem, from his wide reading and 
clerkly lore, to have been educated at Oxfoid or 
Pons He has a knowledge of French and Latin, 
and intimate acquaintance with the Bible * He is 
also familiar with tho Roman de la Bose, Boccaccio, 
and Dante 

That he was an ecclesiastic seems doubtful, 
although he has strong sympathy with the rehgious 
hfe He is cultured, experienced m the ways of 
the court, and in knightly breedmg The details 
of life m a feudal castle, the tapestnes, the kmghts’ 

* Pearl (Bdles Ijeltrea) 

• Wyntoun’s Chromele 

s N'ote large Scriptural element in Pearl, Ctcanneas, 
■od Pahenes, 
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armour, the opisodea in the three days’ hunting 
described m such reabstic fashion in Sir Qawayne, 
seem to indicate the author’s close association 
With such rnattors The four poems. Cleanness, 
Patience, Pearl, and Sir Qawayne exhibit the same 
passion for purity, the same moral earnestness, 
enthuBiasin for beauty and goodness in man 
and nature, although it is perhaps m the lost poem 
that the writer attains the highest expression in 
art and technique. 

The writer ^opts the allegorical convention of 
his day, laments the loss of his little child (Margaret), 
under the image of the Pearl 

" Pearl, pleasant to prince’s pav. 

So daintily dig] it in gold so clear I ” 

He describes the loss of his precious Fearl in an 
arbour, liis entry into the arbour m the “ high 
season of August,” probably the Feast of the 
Assumption (August IStli). 

“ To that sweet spot of sad renown 
I entered, to tliat arbour green. 

In August, at the RUinnicr’s crown. 

When corn is rut with mcklos keen 
The earth where once iny Pearl rolled down 
Was shadowed with herbs full clear and sheen. 
Gillyflower, ginger, and gromchoii. 

And peonies powdered all between ’’ t 

He slid into a sleeping dream ; his spirit wandered 
forth and he found himself where steep cliffs gleam 

" High crown’d is all that steep hillside 
With crystal cliffs so steep of kind I ” 

No tongue could describe the beauty of the ** sweet 
Bight that God me sent ” 

" Tills glorious sight of down and dole. 

Of water, wood, and noble plain, 

Htiircd in mo bliss, allayed my bole, 

Soothed my distress, destroyed my pain ; 
lleside those waves that softly steal, 

1 went in bliss, with teeming brain , 

The farther I followed that watery vale. 

The mightier joy did my heart constrain. 

As fortune fares when she is fain. 

Send she Holace or sadness sore, 

The wight oil whorii her gifts inav rain 
Must chance to receive ayo more and more ” ‘ 

Beyond the brook ho ecee the glonoe of Paradiao, 
but “ the water was deep 1 dared not wade ” Aa 
ho walks along the bank, hoping to find a ford, he 
BOOS at the foot of the cliS, a child ; 

‘ A gracious maid, full debonair 
Her dazzling rul<e was undefiled ; 

I knew her well, I hod seen her ere 

As glistening gold, pure and sincere. 

So shone she on tliat shining shore . 

Long gaznd I eagerly on her there ; 

The longer, I know her more and more. 

The more I gazed on her fair face. 

And saw her make so sweet a show 
The more I felt such gladdening grace 
As seldom had been mine err now 
1 yearned to call her, but, alas I 
Amazement dealt my heart a blow 
To see her in so strange a place. 

And mode my reason bend and bow 

When lo ' she raised her ivory brow. 

That Riioh a look of sweetness wore. 

As stung my heart with numbing woe, 

And ever the longer the more and more ” * 

t Pearl G G Coulton * Ibid • Ibid. 


Hib attempts to reach her are vam. The maiden 
talks with her father from the opposite banks, telling 
him of her great ]oy and honour m the heavenly 
kingdom. She solves his doubts and difficulties. 
Finally, he beholds her m tlie throng surroimding 
the Lamb m the New Jerusalem. His gnef is 
transformed into joy and wonder ; his “ rebel 
mood ” IB changed mto subnussion to the divine 
wilL 

“ The Prince’s yoke is ever light 
To those who love Hu peace ffivine. 

For I have found Him, both day and night, 

A God, a Lord, a Friend full Sue 

Thus mused I, stretched on earth outright. 

Plaining my Pearl with bitter brine. 

Committing to Uod that Jewel bright. 

In Chnstes dear blessing and mine, 

That in the form of bread and wine 
The pnest lu showeth every day 
Lord make us servants true of Tliine 
And precious pearls unto Thy pay I ’’ t 

Pearl consists of one hundred and one twdve. 
lined stanzas (abababab-bebe), with four stresses to 
a line. Thu form u not found outside English 
poetry, but olcuib m some of the religious poems 
of the fourteenth contury 

The poet of tlie Pearl u a connecting link 
between the East Midland School represented by 
Chaucer and the Woet Midland School that later 
found expression m Langland The author of 
Pearl lias greater poetic power than Langland, he 
possossoB moral earnestness combined with greater 
artistic skill He is the n*al htorary predecessor of 
Spenser in hu use of allegory and alliteration ; and 
moral senuusnoss united to the beauty of romance. 

It has boon suggeslod that the lines written 
above tbo picture of Sir Uawayne in the MSS (see 
description, p 48) point to some domestic trouble, 
tuid that the author after the loss of his child may 
have retired to a monastery Tliero u no rcforonce 
to tho mother throughout the poem 

Cleanness — ^A collection of Bible stones in which 
Uio writer endeavours to enforce purity of life, by 
showing how greatly God is displeased at every 
kind of impurity and how sudden and sevoro is 
tho punishment meted out for ofieticea against the 
Bivmo Laws. 

Patience. — ^Thu poem u in reality a poetical 
paraphrase of the Book of Jonah, exalting the 
virtue of patience 

*' Patience u a noble point though it displease 
oft ” — Tho writer exhorts liis readers to practise 
thu virtue m the mtroductory lines : 

** For he that u too rash to rend his clothes 
Must afterward sit with worse ones 
To sew them together ’* 

The poem contains some fine desenptive passages 
— e g the storm at sea : 

*' Anon out of the north-east the noise begins 
When both breezes did blow upon blue waters ; 
Rough clouds there arose with lightning thereunder. 
The sea sobbed full sore, great marvel to hear 
The winds on the wan water so wrestle together 
That the waves full wild rolled so high — 

And again bent to the abyss that bred fishes.” * 

t Pearl O O Coulton 

* Early English Albterative Poems, edit. Biciiord 
Morns, 1869 
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THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT (POPULAR POETRY) 

Lyncfl— Ballads — Folk Songs, &c 


POPULAR POETRY 

The outburst of lyric song which began about 
1300, and lasted for nearly two hundred years, may 
be rogardod m many ways as the expression of 
popular feeling. Both the ballad and the lyric 
arise in reqionse to tlie same iiood, both are asso- 
ciated in their ongm with the communal dance, 
but while the ballad has remained a wayside flou er, 
the lyric gradually became an exotic product of 
conscious art. Elements of genume folk songs sur- 
vive in the refrains, repetitions, and mterjectiona 
oontamod m some of these old soiiga 

Kino Canute's Uoai Sono 

" Memo Hungea the rnuncckea binnen Ely 
Tlia Kiiut king rew therhy : 

Jiowet li, kmhles, nor the land 
And tier wo thes muiicckos sang , ” 

and The Hymrui of St Oodnr, the hermit of Finchalo, 
are generally cited as the earlii'st examples of 
rhymed Enghsh song Godric’a Hymn to Our Lady 
and to St NtchoUu were set to music, and those 
instanooa together with other references are useful, 
since they testify to the early diffusion of song and 
music amongst the people. Giraldus Cambreiisis 
in his Oemnui EcclestaaUca, tolls the story of a 
priest who, having been kept awake through the 
night by the dancing and singing m the church- 
yard, could not forget tho refrain which the dancers 
had icpoated, and instead of saying “ Dominus 
Vobiscum ” said “ Sweet lemman thin are ” (“ Sweet 
heart, have morcy 1 ”) The Bishop henceforth 
forbade tho song to be sung anywhere in his diocese. 
This dancing in the ohurchyords — a heathen sur- 
vival — ^was a source of much trouble to the clergy, 
who frequently denounced it 

The new lyric poetry developed mainly in the 
South and Midlands Two monusenpts — the 
Harlcian, which is as important in the study of 
songs as the Auchinlcck manuscript is m the 
study of the romances, and the Bodleian manu- 
script are both in the Southern dialect, although 
all the songs do not belong to that district The 
movomont was associated at tho commencement 
with the expression of religious feelmg A Good 
OriBoun to Our Lady, or prayer to tho Virgin — a 
religious love song — appeared soon after tho be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century 

“ Christ’s mild mother, St Mary light of niy life, 
my dear Iculy, to thee I vow and bend my knSe, 
and all my heart’s blood offer thee ” 

Mary has redeemed him from tho power of the 
devil, she is the source of life She dwells on her 
throne high above the cherubim, the angels make 
joyful muBio in her presence, and are never weary 
of looking upon her beauty He implores herco 
have pity upon him, to shield bun from sorrow and 
heal his wounds, for m her “ is all bis trust after 
hor dear Son.” 


The metre of the poem is veiy simple. The poet 
charms by his enthusiasm rather than by any great 
poetic gifts 

Several other religious songs betray the influence 
of tho Poctna Morale One m which the monk 
laments with bittcrncBS his former worldly bfe, and 
confesses that he lias “ often drunken wine and 
rarely from the spiing ” 

But a new influoneo was lM>ginning to act on 
the religious verse ; this was the influence of the 
wandenng scholars- —isco/area vagardca) “tho mom 
inteimcdianca between the learned and vernacular 
letters of the day ’’ 

These were men educated at tho Universities, 
who knew Oxford and Paris life as well as tho 
Scliools Some of them were men who had taken 
minor orders, they were familiar with uiissol and 
breviary. They laino in contact witli all classes, 
and this mtercoursc with the people kept their 
minds alert Equally at home m cloister, hall, 
market-place, or taiern, frequently cureless and 
dissolute, they would sing with ei^ual spint a hymn 
to tho Virgin, or a religious parody They knew 
by heart the drinking songs and love songs in 
French or English and Latin 

Tho national lyric lietrays tho influence of tho 
Latin strollers, of French love poetiy' and English 
religion, and beneath them all ever and ogam peep 
out remnants of tho folk song 

In consequence of this, the rude folk songs wore 
mode to conform to the metre of the Latm Hymns, 
pojmlar refrains were introduced into lyrics ofoU 
kinds. There was no hard and fast distinction 
between forms. 

Tub Luvk Roun 

This poem shows liow lyric form might bo used 
for serious experiments in verse It was written by 
Brother Thomas do Hales, a Fraiieiscan monk, at 
tberequest ofamaiden 'The n-quostforalove song 
allords opportunity for instruetion : 

” A maid of Christ entreated me 
A love sung for lier to indite, 

That I lius she may instrui ted be 
To choose a lover true aright. 

The liost to guard a woman free 
Of all men horn, most at knight. 

Nor shall her wish refund be, 

To teach lior tins be ni} delight ” ‘ 

The poet enlarges on the transitoTiness of earthly 
affection — worldly affection is false and fickle — 
famous knights have passed away hke the wind’s 
blast — they have fallen like the meadow grasa 
He who loves this fleeting world is blind Man 
fades os a leaf on a bough — his love is mconstont 
and untruo 

*' Where is Paris t Where Heleyno 7 
That were so bright of air of bloe, 

Tristam, Ainodas, Ydeyne 7 • 

t Morns’ Old Sngluh Mtteellany Jhul 
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It IS aa if they had never lived, all their heat ia 
turned to cold There is a lover who offers himself, 
who is kind and true and loyal He is the richest, 
fairest, and beat lover in the world He is greater 
than Henry on his throne. He will bestow all 
upon her and asks no dowry m return. 

“ Maiden, oh hear lus sweet oommond, 

For to thee now his love he troweth.” ^ 

Ho has given her a precious jewel to guard, which 
shall shine brightly in heaven’s bower The writer 
begs her to learn this song by rote and teach it to 
other maidens 

This contemplative lyric, with its note of weirm, 
religious feeling blended with lyric fancy, exem- 
plifies the gradual and imperceptible union of 
various forms No hard and fast lino was drawn 
between the various forms. The monk would 
borrow from the courtier, the minstrel from the 
wandering scholar. Sermons even might adopt 
poetic “ form and in one the spirit of Piers, seems 
already present : 

“All these docciMng chapmen, the devil yet will get 
them. 

The bakers and the brewers, to cheat all men do set 
them 

They hold low down the gallon and then with loam 
they spill. 

And \ ory poor they make their brood and eke their ale. 
For if they take the silver m they never tell a tale 
tiood people for Uud’s love, heheve such things are Mn, 
And at the lost will lose you the heaven you would 
win 

All the wives of priests shall then, I wot, be most 
forlorn. 

And of the priests themselves, all sms shall not bo 
borne. 

Nor of those proud young men that love their Malokin, 
Nor yet those maidens bold that dole on Janekm, 

At church and at tho market, when they together rove 
Tliev quickly gather whispering and speak of secret 
love 

IVhen to tho church they come on ony holy day, 

Koch one hut goes to n<«o lus love there if he may. 
Then she hnholdeth Watkin, os glad as sho can bo. 

Hut liomu she leaves her rosary, locked up full care, 
tully 

Foi inas.ses and for matins she certiuiilv caras nought ; 
To Wilkin and to Wntkiii she gives her every 
thuught ” * 

Another poem, which gives an account of the 
Passion begins thus ■ 

“ Hero IS a little story I will toll to you, os we 
find It written in tho Uospel It is not of Charle- 
magne and the twelve peers, but of Christ’s passion 
which he suliorod hero Now beginneth our talo — 
It’s no leasing '' 

Tho influnnoe of the secular love poetry is seen m 
the beautiful Emlfr Song 

“ Bummer Is oome and snnter gone. 

The days begin to grow long. 

And the birdes everyone 
Make joy with song 
Btill strong core bindeth me 
Despite the joys that’s found 
in land 

All for a ehdd 
That is so mild 

of hand ’’ • 

^ Morns’ Old EngUth Mtneellany, 

* Ibid > Ibid. 


The religioua lyric loses notiiiiig of its dqith and 
seiiouaness, but it gwned diiectijegs in expression 
The feeling for nature and joy m the Binging of buds 
are derived from the folk song. 

Cabols 

The carols were brought from France^ and there 
are Norman carols extant which were sung in the 
later part of the twelfth century. Most of the 
carols are written m simple Latm metres and hence 
they probably date from the thirteenth century, 
when tho greatest dependence was placed on the 
Latm metncsl system Many of the refrains ore 
familiar hnes taken from thehymns and canticles : 

“ Now sing we nghli os it is 
Qnod puer natua est nobis 

“ When Christ was born of Mary free 
In Bethlehem that f»iT oity, 

Angels song loud with mirth and glee 
In excelsis gloria ’’ 

Another quamtly mtroduces the shepherd’s pipes : 

“ Tyrly, Tyrlow, tyrly, tyrlow. 

So mernly the shepherd began to blow.” 

Still another remmds us of the Myalery — 

" Whan Wat to Bedlem cum was 

He swet, he had gone faster than a pace ; 

Lull well Jhesu m thy lape 

And farewell Joseph with thy rownd cape.” 1 

In addition to tho carols treating of the Christmas, 
and the Lullabies of Mary, there were secular carols 
that dealt with various customs connected with 
the feasting and sports of Yuletido 

Tho bringing m the boar’s head was accompomed 
by the singing of a well-known carol : 

“ The boar’s bead in band bring L 
Caput apri diHero ” 

Others concern the contest between the Holly and 
tho Ivy, a survival probably of heathen festival 
games. The lads took the part of the Holly, the 
lassies that of the Ivy ■ 

*' Here commys holly, that is so gent. 

To please all men is tua mtent." 

Religious lyrics, os we have already seen, fre- 
quently took tho form of a Dialogue The Com- 
plaint oj Mary, based on the Latin Hymn, Stahat 
Mater, and The Debate of the Body and the Soul were 
favourite themes m English poetry m tho thirteenth 
century 

It is impossible to enumerate the many and varied 
forms of lyno songs during this penod Some of 
the most roUioking dnnkmg songs survived es the 
convivial songs that Elizabeths^ song with joy 
in theu taverns, 

Pbovkrbial Poems 

Instead of the proverbs of Alfred, a middle 
English oolleotion of proverbs appeared bearmg the 
name of Hendyng 

“ Men that wish to hear wisdom, they may learn 
of Uie wise Hendyng, that was Marcolf’s son, good 
thoughts and many manners for the instruction of 
many vicious ones, for that was ever his custom. 

^ Cambridge Hittory of EngUek IMerature 
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“Tlw wiae man bolda bade his vroids; for he 
does not begin to play ere he has tempered his 
pipe A fool 18 a fool and that is seen ; for he viU 
apeak green words before they are npe. A fool’s 
bolt IS soon shot quoth Hendyng ” 

Xhe Cuckoo Song, which dates from the middle 
of the thirteenth century, is frequently considered 
an example of genuine folk song The music to 
which Hub song was sung has been trsinsnutted, 
having been preserved m a codex (Harl. 078) It 
was written in 1226 by John of Fomsete, a monk 
of Beading, who was the founder of the first Engliali 
School of Music But the music — a canon or round 
in BIX parts — and the form of the poem arc re- 
latively advanced, yet it is probable that elements 
m this and other songs arc traditional, smee there 
IS little doubt that whole forms and verses passed 
from the folk song to the songs of the olencs. We 
quote a verse, although the song is fomiheiT : 

“ Bummer is y-oomen in — ^loude sing cuckov I 

Groweth sera and bloweth mead, spnngoth the wodde 
now. 

Eve bleateth after lamb, loweth after calfe oow. 

Bullock starteth, buck vertetb, merrye sing ouckow 1 
Cuckonr I Cuckow I 

Well singest then cuckow, he swich ‘ thon never now *' 

Another love song has the foUowmg refrain, 
evidently insertod by the poet, and which he did 
not mvent : 

Blow northern wynde. 

Bend thou ino my suetymg * 

Blow northern wynd, blou, blou, blou *’ 

The poet tells to “ Love how this Beauty had 
seized a heart that was mine, how her knights 
Sighmg, Sorrowing, and Thought had sought me. 

. . Sorrowing sore threaten!^ that he for this 
Beauty would lead mo in baleful bands until the 
end of my life m spite of every right ” ' 

An East Mercian poet, who fashioned his love 
plamts on the model of the religious lyrics in single 
rhymed strophes of four long lines, has all the simple 
directness and warmth of feeling that is usucdly 
ossooiated with later lync poets ; 

“My death I love, my life I hate, all for a lodv fair. 

She is as bright os the daylight, none cun vitli her 
compare 

I fade, 1 droop, oa doth green leaf in euiumor’s simny 
air. 

If all my thought me liolpcth nought, what can I 
but despair ^ 

Borrow and sighs and dreary mood bold me entlirallod 
me fast, 

Tliat now meseems I shall go mad, if it much longer 
last : 

My pain, my care, all with a word, she might forth 
from me oast. 

What helps it thee, sweetheart, to see my life thus 
long harassod t 

Away thou clerk, thou art a fool, with thee I will 
not chide . 

The day I give my love to thee, thou never shalt 
abide ; 

If m my bower thou art caught, then ahame may 
thee betide, 

'Tib better far on foot to go, than wicked horse to nde I 

O sweet, relent, thou gnevest me, thy pity I implore ; 

For now I am as sod a man as fahthe 1 wss before. 

* Deceive. * Sweetheart- * Ten Brink. 


In window's shelter ne could kiss full fifty times and 
more ; 

A fair behest oft makes a man forget his troubles store. 

Alaek-aday why wakest thou old pam thus ruthlessly 7 
I loved a clerk once faithfully, and true he Mos to me , 
He was not glad on any day, until he could me see ; 

1 loved him better than my bfe : what boots a he to 
thee 7 

When I a derk was in the school much did I know of 
lore ; 

From the deep wound dealt by tliy love, sharp ache 
I’ve felt and sore , 

Far from men's haunt, m pilgrim’s garb I’ve roamed 
the wide vorld o'er , 

Have pity on me, lady sweet, alas, 1 can no more 1 

Thou seemest well to bo a clerk, for so ihou Rpoakost 
still 

No longer voxmg dole shalt foci from my lu\ o- v ouiids 
nor ill , 

Not father, mother, all my kin, shall hold me from 
my will. 

For thou art mme, and I am tbme, thy biddmg to 
fulfil.” f 

A contrast in tone and spirit to the above iG 
found m the oxquisito Song o] Alyaovn , 

“ Between soft March and April showers 
When sprays of bloom from branches spring. 

And when the little bird *inid flowers 
Doth song of sweetness loudly sing 
To her with longing love 1 cling. 

Of all the world the fairest thing. 

Whose thrall 1 am, who bliss can hnng 
And give to me life’s crown 

A gracious fate to mo is sent, 

Methinks it is by Heaven lent ; 

Irom women all, my heart is bent 
To light on Alysoun 

Her dieeny locks ore fair to see. 

Her lashes brown, her eves of black. 

With lovely mouth she sinilcs on me ; 

Her waist ls dim, of lissom make 
Unless as mate she will me take. 

To be her own, mv heart vill break ; 

Ixinger to live I will forsake. 

And dead I vill fall down 

A gracious fate to me is sent, 

&p. &c 

All for thy sake I restless turn, 

And wakeful hours sigh through at night g 
For thee, sweet lady, do I yearn . 

My cheeks wax wan m woeful plight. 

No man so wise tliat can anght 
Her goodness tdl, her beauties bright , 

Her throat is thau the swan’s more white. 

The fairest maid in town. 

A graeious fate to mo is sont, 

Ac Ac 

Weary as water in the w eir 
With wooing I am spent and worn ; 

Lest any reave me, much I fear. 

And leave me matdess and forlorn. 

A sharp, short pom is better borne 
Than now and evermore to mourn. 

My love. O fair one, do not soom. 

No longer on me frown 1 

A gracious fate to me is sent, 

Methinks it is by Heaven lent. 

From women dl, my heart is bent. 

To light on Alysoun " * 

1 Ten Brink, Early English Literature 
* Wright’s Specimens of Lync Poetry, quoted in Ten 
Brink, Earlj Englteh Literature 
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THE BALLAD 

Meaning of the Term — The term ballad * is used 
now to cover a wide variety of verse, but the word 
originally eigmfied a danco song , and many 
liallads eloquent of love, youtli, and the spimgtide 
were sung by the villagers at their feasting times 
to a rhythmic measure 

What we have are the product of Saxon mten- 
sity of feeling, softened and lightened by Norman 
sentimrnt and grace ; though the ballad measure 
IS of ancient origin, and probably dates from early 
inediiBval times 

Its History — Thus the ballad is a narrative poem, 
associated in its origin with the communal dance, 
possessing no marks of authorship, and the out- 
come of tradition among people free from literary 
inhuenoo As in the case of tho lyric, one more 
gifted member of the tribe would compose tho 
verses of the song, while tho rest would chant the 
refrain Tho hard would rccito tho exploits of tho 
hero in battle or the leader himself might oven do 
this, and the surrounding warriors join m tho 
primitive chorus Such is the history of tho 
ballad not only in England, but as recent investi- 
gations have shown, it can be paralleled in the un- 
written literature of every savage race * 

Tho term ballad has, however, been loosely 
applied to all poems written in what is known as 
“ ballad metre ” , that is, four-lined stanzas 
technically dosenbed os iambic tetiamctor and 
iambic trimeter — hence tho term often includes 
poems that are really ‘ artificial liallads,” inasmuch 
as they imitate the artless, simple, narrative form 
of their original literary prototypes, but which, 
since they are not tho outcome of tho conditions 
which produced thoin, arc not to bo classed with 
them. “ Conditions favourable to tho making of 
such poetry ceased to bo guiieral after the fifteenth 
century ” 

The charm of tho ballad lies in its naive sim- 
plicity and primitive feeling To eall it artless, 
as some do, is a mistake, for it has its own rules 
of diction, its tricks of phrasing, and conventional 
refrains But it has tho ease and sincerity of 
genuine poetry, and is deep-rooted in its love of 
Earth and primal human qualities 

** And the hirk and the broom blooms bonme 

There is poignancy in tho cry of Margaret to her 
dead lovor m Clerk Saunders , 

“ la there ony room at your head, Baundeia T 
la there oiiy room at your feet T 
la there ony room at your aide, Saunders f 
Whore tom, lam I wad sloop " 

Homely pathos, old-timo magic, a fierce love of 
independence, and a broodmg sense of tragedy — 
these are tho things that pervade such pieces os 
Chevy Chase, The Bonny Earl of Murray ; whilo 
the love of outdoor life and the changing seasons 
meet us m the Robin Hood Ballads, and the well- 
known “ Sumer ts teumen in, Lhude sing euccu 

The ballad differs from tho lyric in being de- 
Bcnptive rather than impressionistic, tho telling of 

^ Erom ballare, to dance 
* Vide Jtvolutton of lAteralure (Mackenzie). 


a tale not the expression of a mood ; while teoli> 
mcally it IS Simpler, more primitive, less wrought 
upon as an art form 

Ballads were current m great numbers in Eaily 
England, but only two were written down earher 
than the fifteenth century Judas exists in manu- 
script m the handwriting of the thirteenth oentuiy. 
St Stephen and Herod, which is considered to be 
quite as old, dates from 1460. Langlond, in his 
poem of The Vision concerning Piers the Plough- 
man, mentions the ballads of Robin Hood, and of 
Randolph, which shows these at any rate were 
current before 1377. 

“ Paternoster I know not, os priests intone It, 

But rhymes of Robin Hood, or Randolph of Chester ; ” * 

The Battle of Ottorburn was fought August 19, 
1388, and tho ballad was probably sung soon after. 

It IB easy to understand how popular among the 
people, outlaws like Robin Hood and Hereward 
the Saxon would become iii ilie early days of the 
Norman rule, the hatred of the Normans being 
accentuated by the harsh forest laws 

A Latin life of Hereward was compiled from 
anciont stones , and there exists a number of 
ballads dealing with tho life and adventures of 
Robin in the Green Wood, his encounter with tlio 
Shcrill of Nottingham, of Robin Hood and the 
Monk, filially of his death through the treachery 
of a woman, and his burial by Little John All 
these m thoir present form ani of late date, but the 
Qeste of Robin Hood mny have been put together 
m 1400, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde possibly 
as early as 141)2 

It IS a popular epic divided m eight fyttes It 
t(‘lls how Robin lent tho knight Sir Richard Loo 
money to pay his debts, and how Sir Richard in 
return ran risks for Robin 

The opening verses transport us at once to the 
green forest : 

“ In Biimincr when tho Fhaucs bo sluxin 
And loaves ho largo and long. 

It is full merry in fair forest 
To hear the fowles ' sing 

To HOC the door draw to the vale 
And leave the tulles high 
And shadow ’em on the loaves green 
Under the greenwood tree ” * 

^ni Bau.vi> or the Nut-Bwown Maid 
(A bout 1600) 

Bo it right or wrong, these men among, on women do 
complaine, 

Affermyng this, how that ft is a labour spent m vuino 
To loue them woIe ; for noner a dele they louo a man 
Bgay le ; 

For lote a man do what he can, thor fauour to attavne. 
Yet yt a newe to them pursuo, ther furst trew louer than 
Laboiireth for nought, and from her thought he is a 
banniashed man. 

I say not nay, but that all day it is hothe writ and sayde 
That womans fayth, is as who saythe, all vtterly de 
cayed ; 

But neuertheles, nght good witnea la this case mighk 
be layde 

t The Visum of Piers Plouman, Professor Skeat. 

* Birds. ■ JRobtn Hood Ballada. 
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That they loae trewe, and oontynew ; reoorde the Nut* 
browne maide. 

Wbiche from her louep whan, her to proue, he cam to 
make his inone, 

Wolde not departe, for in her lierte sho loued but hym 
allone* 

Than botwone vh lete vs discusse, what was all the manor 
ilo-twene tliem too ; we wyl also telle all the peyne 
m>fere 

That she vi as la ; now I liogynne* boo that ye me aiuiwere 
Wherefore alle ye, that present be. I pray you gone an 
eare . — 

[ am the knyght, 1 cum be nyght, as secret as I can. 
Saying — "alu; thus etondyth the car>c, I am a 
bannisslied man.** 

And I. your wylle for to fulfylle, m this wyl not refuse. 
Trusting to shewe, in words fewe, that men hauo an lUe 
\8e 

To ther owne shame, wynien to Marne, and causeloa 
thorn accuse ; 

Therfore to you, I answero now, alio vymon to excuse: 
“ Mvn owne hert dero, with you wliai chiere ? J prey 
^ ou telle anoon. 

For in mv mynde, of all mankynde, I loue but you 
allon ^* 

" It btondith 80, a dede is do, wborfore moche luu‘me 
shal growe, 

Mv destiny is for to dey a Ahamful dethe, I trove. 

Or elliB to flco , the ton nnist bee, none otlier wey I 
kiiove 

but to witlidrave, osanoutlau, and take mo to m3' bowe ; 
W herforo udew, my ov ne liort trewc , nono other rode 
1 can, 

For T muHte to the grene wode goo, alone, a bannysHhed 
mail ” 

*' O Lorde, what is this worldis blisso, that chaungetli 
ilio mono 7 

My Hoziicrs day, in lusty may, is derked befoie the none ; 
I hero you bayo * farwol * , nay, nay, we departe not 
son Bone , 

W hy say ye so, wliedcr wyl yo goo, alas 1 what haue yo 
done 7 

Alio my welfare to sorow and caro shulde chaunge, yf 
VO were gon , 

Iior in my myndo, of all manky iide, I loue but you 
alone *’ 

** I can boleue, it shal you giouo, and soniewliat you 
distray no , 

Tint afterwarde, your paynes liardo within a day or 
t wey no 

Shal sono a-slako, and vo shal take confort to you agnyno. 
Why sbuld yo nought 7 for to take thought your labur 
■were in vayne, 

And thus I do, & pray von, loo ' as hortrly ns I can ; 
For I muste too the grene woclo goo, alone, a bonyHslicd 

man.'* 

** Now eytli that ye hauo sbewed to rno the fanrot of 
vour mynde, 

I shalbe playno to you agayne, Ivkc as ye shall me fy nde , 
Svth It IS so, that ye wyll goo, 1 wol not Icue liehvndt*, 
Shul nouer be sayd, the Nutlirowne mnyd wus to her 
loue unkind , 

Mayo you redy, for soo am I, all-though were nrooii. 
For in my myndo, of all mankynde, 1 loue but you 
alone."** 

** \ot I you rede to take good hnlp, wliat men wyl 
thinke & sey , 

Of %onge and oldo it sbalbe loldc, that ye be gone awa)', 
^our wanton wyllo for to fulfylle, lu grene w'ooU you 
to play. 

And that y'e myglit from your delyte noo longer make 
delay 

I^athor than ye shuld thus for me be called an ille woman, 
^ et w olde 1 to the grene wodde goo, alone, a banyshed 
man.** 


** Though It be eonge of olde and yonge, that I shuld be 
to blame. 

Them be the charge, that speke so large in liurtiiig of 
my name , 

For I wyl proue tliat feytliful loue, it is deuoyd of shame, 
1 your diatrease and heuynesse, to parte wyth you the 
same ; 

And sure all thoo, that doo not so, trewe louera ar they 
noon s 

But in mv myndo, of all mankynde, I loue but you 
alone '* 

** X oouncel you, remcnibro how it ir noo rnaydes law'e 
Notlung to dowte, but to renno out to wod with an 
outlawe , 

For ye must there in your liando bcrc, a howe redy to 
drawe. 

And as a tiieef thus must yo h ue, eiier in drede and awe. 
By whiclie to yow gret harme myght grow, jet hod 1 
leuer than 

That 1 had too tlie greno wod goo, alone, a banysshyd 
man ** 

** I thinke not nay, but as yo sayc, it ih noo inayden<3 
lore 5 

But loue may make me, for 3 our sake, as 30 haue said 
before, 

To com on fote, to hunte and shote to get \b mete and 
store : 

For bOO that I vour company inav liaue, T a^kc noo more , 
From whiche to parte, it inakitli myn horte as roldo Ofi 
ony ston. 

For in my mmdc, of all inaiik) nde, J loin* >nii you alone ” 

**For an outlawe this ih the lawe, that men hvmlako 
A biude 

Wylhout pvtcp, hanged to bee, ard waiirr wi(li the 
w) nde 

\f I had noede, as god fop»l>pde, what rc^ious coudo yo 
tiude ^ 

For sotho T trowe, you and your howe shul drawe for 
fero bell) nde , 

And noo meruc3lo, for lytcl aimyle w'cro in your oouncel 
than ; 

Wherfore I too the woode wyl goo, alone, a boiiysslid 
man ** 

”Ful wel knowe 30, that wyinon Imjo fill febyl for to 
fyght, 

Noo womanhod ih it in deede, to l>pe luildo oh a knight , 
Yet in such fere yf that yo woio, aniongo 01101113 s 
and nyght, 

I wolde wvthsfonde, with bowe in haiiilc, to greuo them 
OA I might. 

And you to saue, us W3ij)eii haue, from deth men many 
one ; 

For in iny mynde, of all n)an-k3nde, I loue but 3au 
olone ** 

** Y'et lake good hede, for ouer I deede, that ho coiide 
not sustein 

The thorney wayes, the depo valeis, the snowe, the 
frost, the reyn, 

Tlie eolde, the heto ; for dryo or weto, we rnubt lodge 
on the playii , 

And, vs aboue, noon otJier rouo, bill a brake, biJNr,/i, ttr 
twoyiie , 

'Whiche Bone shulde greue you, 1 beleuo and m volilo 
gladly tlian. 

That 1 liM too the grone wodo goo alone, a baiiyssliMl 
man,*' 

** Syth I hauo hero ben partiivere with y 011 of I03 A 
blysBo, 

I muste also paite of your woo endure, as reason is , 

'Xet I am ruio of one plesilro, and shortly it is this, 

That where ye bee, me eemeth, perde, 1 < oudo not faro 
a-myase ; 

■\Vythout more speche, I you besoclie, that we were soon 

B'gono ; 

For in my mynde, of all mankvnde, I louo but you 
Mone ’* 
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“Yot }o ffoo thulyt, je must ronsider, whan je haue 

lust tU <lt IK , 

Ther tthal iiu uwlo be lui to goto, uor driuke, bore, alo, 
no wiiu , 

Ne hlietis olonii to Iv" botweiie, made of Hired and twyne , 
Noon other hiiuso but louys and bowes, to keuer your lied 
and inv<i • 

Loo ’ myii !ioi to ''W ote, this vile Uyet shuld make 5 ou 
pulo At/ wan, 

^\ho^fo^o 1 to the wood wyl goo, alone, a baiiyfisliid 
man ** 

** Amongu the viylde dere suche an areluer or men say 
tiiai yo 1)00 

Ne may not fajle of good Mta5lp, where is bo greto 
plente , 

And walir elecre of the rvuuie, slmlhe ful saoio to me, 
Wylh Mrhiche in hole 1 bhal right wole eiiduro, 0**1 >0 <%hal 
eec , 

And er wo goo, n bed or twoo I eun prouide a*tioon, 

Foi in rnv myiide, of all iimiikyiide, 1 louo hut you 
alone ** 

“Loo yet, before, yo must doo more, yf yo wyl goo 
with TMO, 

Ab rutto your hoie up by your ere, your kirtel by the 
knee, 

Wyth bowe in liaiido, for to withstoiide >our onomya, 
vf nedn ho 

And this HHiiio iiught before duydvgiit, to wood-ward 
w\ 1 I Uee , 

And uf W }1 all lliis doo it Bhorte]3’ au yo 

can, 

fUliH wil I to the grotie wode goo, aloiio, a ban^ash^'d 
man ’* 

“ I shal as now do more for >ou tliaii loiigoth to w’oman- 
hodo, 

To Mhort my here, a liowo to bore, to bhote in me of 
iuhIo 

O inv swoto model I beforo oU otlior for >ou haue I moat 
diod( , 

But now' a-diew , I must ciisuo whor fortune doth xne 
leade 

All tins inako ye, now lete vb flee, the day cuinoth 
fast \ poll , 

For 111 my m>ado, of all iuaiik>ndr, I louo but you 
alone ’* 

“Nay, nay, not boo >n shal not guu, & I elial tollr yovi 

, 

Your appertvte is to bp lyght of louo, I wele ospio , 

For right as \e liauo said to me, in lyke w\se hardely 
Ye wolde answi re, wlio-so-ouor it wore, in way of 
corn])an\ 

It IS siwd ot oldo, 'sone liote, bone coldo,’ aud so is a 
woman , 

Whorioro I loo tho woodo w^I goo, alone, a baiiyHshid 
man “ 

“ Yef VO take liede, > ot is noo node buoh wordis to say 
boo me , 

For ofto VO j>rovd, nnd loiigo asKayevl, or I you loind, 
pin doo , 

And thougli that I of uuncostiy, a haruns doughter beo. 
Yet haue vou prouod how 1 vuu louud, a BqU}er of low 
dogron 

And ouor bhiil, wliat ko dt tallo, to doy tlicrforo a noon , 
Foi 111 in\ invtiilo, of al intinkyiule, 1 loue but you 
uloiio ** 

“ A barons cliilde to be begyled, it were a cur'.sod decle , 
To bo felow with an out-law e, almyghtv gnd for-be<]o * 
Yol bettyr wore the poro squvor alone to forest yede. 
Than vo shal save, another day. tliat be m3' wykod d(^0 
Ye were betia3'ed , wherforo, good tiiaido, the best rede 
tliat I cun, 

Is, that I too tlie grone wode goo, alone, a banyashed 
man ** 

Whatso-euer-bo-falle, I nouer shal of this thing you 

vpbroid, 

But yf yo goo and leue me soo, tlian haue ye me be- 
troied , 


Roinembre you wele how that yo dole, for yt yo, as yt 
say do, 

Be so vynkyTide, to leue behynde your loue, tiie noO* 
browne niaido, 

Trubt me truly that I slial duy, bone after ye be gone, . 
lor m niy myiide, of all luaii-kyiido, 1 loue but you 
alono." 

“\of that ye went, ye shulde repent, fur id the forest 
now 

I haue purueid me of a moide, w'hom I love more than 
you 

Another favrnr fhan euer \e were, I dare it we] anowe. 
And of you bothe, ecJie bhuld be wrothe with other, as 
I tiowe 

Tt were myn raee to iie in pease , so wyl T, yf I can ( 
AVhorfore 1 to the wode wyl goo, alono, a baiiyashid 
man ” 

“ Though in tlie wood I vndirbtoodo 30 had a paramour. 
All this may nought rcinouo my thought, but that I 
wnl bo your 

And she Khal fynde mo noflo anil kynde, and ourteia 
oucry our, 

Glad to fulfylle all that bhu wylle coinmauiide me, to 
my pow'pr , 

For had yo, loo ' an hundred moo, yet woldc I bo that 
one , 

For 111 my m\nilo, of all maiikynde, I loue but vou 
alono “ 

“ Myii own dcru louo, I see the proue that ye bo ky'ndo 
and trow o , 

Of mav'do and w^f, in al my lyf the best that euor I 
knew 

Be mury and glad, bo no luoro koiI. the oabo is ohaunged 
newo , 

For It wore rutlio, that for your trouth 30U shuld haue 
cause to rewe 

Be not diMinayed , wliut-hocuor I sayd to 3011, wlian T 
began, 

I wyl not too tho grene wod goo, I am noo baiiysshyd 
man *’ 

“Theis tidingis bo more glad to me, tlian to bo made 
a fjiiono, 

Yf 1 were sure Ihcv shuld ouduie , but it is often seen, 
Wlien moil wvl breko promyso, tliey Npeko tho wordis 
on the Hj>lrne 

Ye shape BOine W'vlo, me to begvie, and blolo fro me, 1 
weno , 

Then wore the coRe wurs that it was, & I more woo 
l>ogono , 

For in my mynde, of al mankynde, 1 loue but you alono *’ 

Ye Hhaf not node further to drede, 1 wvl not disparage 
You, god dofende, aitli ye desceudo of so grrto a lyiiage 
Now vndorstondo, to Westinorolonde, wliicha is my 
herytage, 

I wyl you hnnge, and wyth a 1 ynge, be wey' of inarvago 
1 wyl vou take, and ladv make, as shortlv as T nan , 
Tlius liauo ye woim) an orlos hoii, and not a baiiyivihyd 
man I ” 

Hero may yo see that wy men l>o ui louo inoko, kmde, &. 
stable, 

Lato neucr man repicuo thorn than, or mile them 
'1 ariable , 

But rather )>rey god that w'e may to them bo coiiifortablo, 
Which Bomtymo prouyth suclio as ho louoth yf they be 
charitable 

For sith men wolde that wyrnon sholde he meke to tbom 
echoori, 

Mooho moro ought they to god obey, and nerue but 
hym alone 

Thb Nut-Brown Bbidb 

Lord Thomas and fair Annet 
Sate a’ day on a hill , 

When night was come and sun was set 
Th^ had not talked their fill. 
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Lord Thomas said a word in jest^ 

Fair Annet took it ill . 

* Ab, I will never wed a wife 
Against my am friends’ will ** 

*' Gif ye will never wed a wife, 

A wife will ne’er wed ye ; " 

Bae he is hame to tell bis luither. 

And knelt upon his knee. 

** O rede, O rede, Tnither/** he says, 

** A gude rede gie to me ; 

Oh sliall 1 tak the nut-brown bnde. 

And lot fair Annet bo f ” 

^ The nut-brown bnde has gowd and gear, 
Fair Annet she has nane . 

And the little beauty fair Annet has. 

Oh it will Bune be gane ** 

And he has till his brother gane : 

“ Now, brother, redo ye me. 

Ah shall 1 marry the nut-brown bndo. 
And let fair Annet bo 1 ’* 

The nut-browu bride has oxen, hrotlier. 
The nut-brown bndo has kve , 

I wad liae ye marry the nut-brown bnde. 
And cost fair Annet by '* 

*‘lIor oxen may die i’ the house, billie* 
And her Icye into tlio byre , 

And I shall hae nothing to in\sel' 

But a fat fadge by the hre “ 

And he lias till liis sister gatie : 

*' Now, Histei, redo yo mo, 

Oh, shall I marry the nut-brown bnde. 
And bet fair Annet free r '* 

I’se rede yo tak fair Annet, Thomas, 
And lot the brown bride alano. 

Lest ye should nigh and eay, alns \ 

\\ hat la this we brought luune * *’ 

" No, 1 will take my imther’s oounael. 

And marrv me out o’ hand ; 

And L uiU tako tho nut-brown bndo 
Fair Annet may leave the land *’ 

Up then lose fair Afinot’s father 
Twn hours or it wore day, 

And he is gane into tho bower 
Wherein fair Annet lay, 

** lliso up, riHO up, fair Annet,” he says 
” Ihit on >our silken shoen , 

I,rt us goe to St Maiio’s kirk 
And see that nch reddin' ” 

*' My maids, gao to my dressing-room. 

And dress to mo mv hnir , 

Whoro’or ye laid n plait before, 

Sf'e ye lay ten times inair. 

** My maids, goo to niy drossing-rooiD« 

And dross to mu my smock ; 

Tho one half is o' the holland fine^ 

Tho other o* no€?dlo-work ” 

Tho liorso fiur Annot rndo upon. 

He ninblit like tho wind , 

Wi* Hiller ho was shod before, 

Wi' burning gowd behind. 

Four and twenty eiUor l:»ells 
Woro n* tu‘d till his mane. 

And oe tift o' the norland wind 
Thoy tmkiod ano by aue. 

Four and twenty gay gude knichta 
Bade by fair Annet’s side , 

And four and twenty fair ladies. 

As gin she had been a bnde 

And when she cam to Afnne's kirk. 

She aat on Marie'a stone , 

The oleoding that fair Annet had 014 
It nfankiAd in their een. 


And when she oam Into the kirk, 

She slummei^ like the sun ; 

The belt that was about her waist. 

Was a* wi* pearls bedone 

She uat her by the nut-brown bi ide. 

And hor een they were sao oJeor, 
lx>rd Thomas he clean forgat the bnde 
When fair Annet drew near. 

Mo had a rose into his hand, 

He ga'e it Vjssos throe. 

And reaching by the nut-brown bnde. 

Laid It Oil fair Aniiot's knee 

T7p then apak the iiul -brown bnde. 

She spak wi* meikle spito, 

” And where gat >0 tliat roso-water 
That does luak yo sae white 7 ” 

” Oh, 1 did got the rose-water 
Where ye will ne'er get naue. 

For I did get that very roso-wator 
Into my mitlier's wanie '* 

The bndo she drew a long bodkin 
Frae out her gay head-gear. 

And straik fair Annet unto tlie heart 
Tliat word sho nover spak mair 
Lord Thomas he saw fair Annet wax pale. 
And marvelit what might be , 

But wlieii he saw her dear heartV bluid, 

A* aod-yroth waxed ho. 

He drew his dagger that was sao '^Iw^rp, 
That was sae sharp and meet. 

And drave it into tho nut-brown bndo 
That fell dead at lus feet. 

” Now stay for me, dear Annet,” he said, 

” Now stay, my dear,” ho cried , 

Then straik tho ciaggHr mill his heart. 

And foil dead by her side. 

lx>nl Thomas was buried witliout kirk-wa% 
Fair Anuot witliin (he qiure , 

And o' the lane there grew a birk, 

Tho other a )>oniiie brier 

And aye thev grew, and aye they threw* 

As they w ould hun be near , 

And by tins ye may ken ng] it woo] 

They were tw.* lovers dear. 


Cletik Saundbbs 

Clerk SauniJors and may Margarot 
Walked ower yon garden green , 

And sad and heavy was the love 
That foil tlur twa between 

** A bod, a I>e<l,” Clerk Saundors said, 

” A bed for you and me I ” 

** Fye na, fye na,” said may Maigaret, 

** Till anas vi 0 inarriod be 

* For in may como my 8e^e^ liauld hrotliors, 
Wi torches burning bright 
They'd E»y, * We hao but ae sister, 

And behold sho's wi* a kniglit > ' *' 

” Thou I’ll talce the sword frae my m ahhord, 
And slowly lift the pm , 

Ami may you swear, and safe your aith, 

\ e never let Clork Samiders lu 

** And take a napkin in your band. 

And tie up haith your bonny een 
And you may swear, and safe your aith. 

Ye saw me na since late yestreen ” 

It was about the midnight liour. 

When they asleep were laid. 

When in and came her seven brothers^ 

Wi” torohes burning red. 
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When in Bad came her seven brothers, 

Wi’ torches sliming bright , 

They Raid, We hae but ae sister, 

behold her lying with a knight I ’* 

Then out and spake the first o' them, 

** I bear the sword shall gar him die \ '* 

And out and spake the second o* them, 

*' Hih father has nae niair than he 1 ** 

And out and spake the third o' them. 

** I wot that they are lovers dear ' ’* 

And out and spake the fourth o* them, 

*' They hae been in love this mony a year t ** 

Then out and spako the fifth o* them, 

** It were great sin true love to twain " 

And out and spake the sixth o' them, 

** It were shame to nlny a eleepug man 

Then up and gat Die seventh o* them. 

And never a word spake he ; 

But he has striped Ins bright brown brand 
Out througli Clork Saunders' fair bociye 

Clerk Saunders ho started, and Margaret slie turx^d 
Into hia arms as asleep she lay , 

And nad and silont was the night 
Tliat was atween thir twae. 

And they lay still and sleeped sound. 

Until Die dav began to ^w* : 

And kindly to liim she did say, 

** It IS time, true love, you were awa*.** 

But he lay si ill, and bleeped sound. 

Albeit the sun began to sheen , 

Biie looked atween hor and the wa*, 

And dull and drow<ec wore his een 

Then m and came her father dear, 

Said, “ Jxit a' your inourning be 
I'll carry the deard corpne to the clay. 

And rll come back and comfort tlioe " 

Comfort wool your seven sons ; 

For somforted will I never be • 

1 ween 'twos neither knave nor loon 
W OR in the bower last night wi’ me '* 

The clinking bell gaed tlirough the town. 

To carry tlio dead corRc to the clay , 

And Clerk Suimdcrs stood at may Margaret's window, 
I wot, au hour before the da^ 

** Are yo blcoping, Margaret T " lie says. 

Or are ye waking preeentlie 7 
Give me my faith and troth again, 

1 wot, true love, I gied to thee " 

Your faith and troth yo sail never get. 

Nor our true love sail never twin, 

Until >o come wilhiii iiiy bower. 

And kL«is luo chcik and chm." 

*' My mouth it is full cold Margaret, 

It hoH the Miiull, now, of the ground ; 

But i[ 1 kiss lh\ eoinely mouth, 

'illy days of life \iill not be long 

*' O, cocks ore crowing a inerry midmght, 
i \iot the wild fowls ore boding day ; 

Give me my faith and trotli ogam. 

And Jet me faro me on my way ” 

** Thy faith and froth thou roU na pet. 

And our true luve bhall never twin. 

Until y c toll M hat comes of women, 

1 wot, who die in strong traivelliTig ^ ” 

** Their beds are made in the heaveoR high, 

Down at the foot of our good Uord's knee, 

Weo! set about wi* gillyflowers 
1 wot sweet company for to sec 

** O, cocks are crowing a merry midnight, 

I wot the wild fow Is are boding day , 

The psalms of heaven will rooii be sung. 

And 1, ere now, will be missed away *'* 


Then she has ta'en a crystal wand. 

And she has stroken her troth thereon t 
She has given it him out at the shot-window, 
Wi* mony a sad sigh, and heavy groan. 

** I thank ye, Marg'ret ; 1 thank ye, Marg'refc. 

And aye 1 thank ye heortilie ; 

Gin ever the dead oomes for the quick. 

Be sure, Marg'ret, I'll come for thee '* 

It's hosen and shoon, and gown alone, 

Bhe climbed the wall, and followed him. 
Until she came to the green forest. 

And there she lost the sight o* him 

** Is there ony room at your head, Saunders t 
Is there ony room at your feet T 
Or ony room at your sido, Saunders, 

Where fam, fain, I wad sleep 7 

*' There s nae room at rny head, Margaret, 
There's nae room at my feet ; 

My bed it is full lowly now. 

Among the hungry worms 1 sleep. 

** Cauld mould it is niy covering now. 

But on my wmding-shcet , 

The dew it falls nae nooner down, 

Than my restmg-place is weet. 

*' But plait a wand o* bonnie birk. 

And lay it on iny breast , 

And sliod a tear upon my grave. 

And wihK my saul gude rest 

*' And fair Marg'ret, and rare Marg'ret, 

And Marg'ret o' voritio. 

Gin e'er ve love another man. 

Ne'er fove him as ye did ino " 

Then up and crew the rnilk-whito cock. 

And up and crew the gray ; 

Her lover vanish'd m the oir, 

And she gaod weeping away. 


Fair Antub 

“ It's narrow, narrow, make your bed. 
And loam to he your lane , 

For I’m gaun o’er Die sea, fair Annie^ 

A brow bride 1 o bring hatno 
Wi* Jier I will get gowd and gear i 
\i i' you 1 ne'er got none 

** But wha will bake my bnclol broad. 
Or brow my bridal ale T 
And wha will welcome my brisk bndo 
Tliat 1 bring o’er the dale 7 ” 

** It’s T will hake your bndal bread. 

And brew voitr bridal ole , 

And 1 will welcotiio your brisk bnde, 
Tliat you bring o’er the dale " 

** But she Dial w clcotncs my bi ink bnde 
Maun gang liko maiden fair , 

She maun loco on her robe me jimp. 
And braid her yollow hair *’ 

** But how can 1 gang maiden -like 
When maiden 1 am none 7 
Have 1 not home enveii sour to iheo. 
And am wiDi child again 7 ” 

SJio’r ta'en her young son in lier arzna. 
Another in licr harid , 

And hlie'e up to the highest tower. 

To Ree him come to land 

" Come up, come up, my eldest son. 
And look o’er von soa-straiid, 

And see >onr father's ncw-come bnde 
Before she come to land " 

Sho's ta’en her seven sons in her hand 
I wot she didna fail t 
Bhe met Lord Thomas and his bnde^ 

As they came o’er the dale. 



FAIR ANNIE 


** Yoa*re welcome to your house, Lord Thomas i 
You’re weloome to your land , 

You’re welcome, with your fou* lady. 

That you load by the hand. 

" You’re welcome to your ha*s, lady, 

You’i'e weloome to your bowers ; 

You’re welcome to your hame, IcKly, 

For a* that's horo is yours.” 

** I thank thoe, Anmo ; I thank thee, Annie t 
Sae dearlv as I thank thee I 
You're the likent to my eislor Aniue, 

That over I did see. 

There came a knifrht out o'er the sea. 

And stoal’d my sister away , 

The shame sooup m his company. 

And land where’er he gae 1 ” 

She hang ae a napkin at the door. 

Another in the ha' , 

And a’ to wipe tho trickling tears, 

Sae fast as they did fa* 

And aye she serv ed the lang tables 
With white bread and wrth wine 
And aye she drank tho uan water. 

To had hor colour fine 

And a} n she served tho long tables 
With white brood and with brown 2 
And ave she turned her round about, 

Sae fast tho tears foil do\% n 

And he’'^ ta’en down the silk napkin, 

>lunp on a Hilvcr pin , 

And avi* he wifies the tear inokling 
Adonii licr chock and chin 

And aye lie tuniod liini round about, 

And Hiiiiled aiiiaiig Ins iiioii , 

Says, ” Like ye bc^t the old lady, 

Or lior that’s new come hame T *' 

When bolls were rung, and niuhs was sung. 

And a’ men bound to lied, 

Liord Thomas and his new^como bride 
To their chamber they wore good 

Aiinio mode her lied n little forbye. 

To hear wbat they nnglit nav , 

** And e\ or ulas ' ” fair Amiio cried, 

•* That I should see this day 

" Gill iiiv se> on sons wore seven ^oung rats. 
Running on the castle >\a*. 

And T ^eie a grev cat m^hel', 

1 soon V, ould worry thorn a* 

** Gill my seven sous were seven young liara^ 
Ruiuiing o’er yon lily loa. 

And I were a grew<liound myRel', 

Soon worried they n* i^hould be '* 

And woe and sad fair Annie sat. 

And dreary y aa her sang , 

And e\er as she sobbed, and grat, 

“ Woe to tho man that did then wranp * ” 
'*Mv gown IS on,*’ said the now-come hndo. 

My shoee are on my feet. 

And 1 w ill to tair Annie’s chani1>er. 

And see uliat gars her gmel 

** Wbat oils \o, uliat oils ye, fair Annie. 

That ve make sic a moan 7 
Has ^ our wmo barrels cast the girds. 

Or m your white bread gone ? 

“ Oh, wha’ was’t was your father, Annie, 

Or wha was’t was your mother t 
And had you ony Mstor, Annie, 

Or liod you ony brother f *' 

The 13ar] of Wemyss was my father. 

The Countc&s of ‘Wemvss my mother^ 

And a* the folk about the house, 

To ms U ere sister and brother.” 


” If the Earl of Wemyss was your iather, 

I wot sae was he mine ; 

And it shall not be for ta^ o* gowd, 

Tliat ye your love sail tyne. 

” For 1 have seven slnps o* mine ain^ 

A* loaded to the brim , 

And I will gie them a' to thee, 

Wi’ four to thine eldest son. 

But thanks to a' the powers in heaven^ 

That 1 gae maiden hame ! ” 

JBinhobix 

There wor tws suters in a bower, 
limnonCt O litnnorte 
There came a knight to be their wooer. 

By ili€ bonntt mtll-danvn o* JBtnnorte* 

He courted the oldest wi’ glove an’ ring ; 

But he loved the youngest ahune a’ thing. 

He courted the oldest wi’ brooch and knilai 
But loved the youngest as his life 
The eldest she was vexed nair. 

And iimch envied her sister fair. 

Into her bower she couldna rest ; 

Wi' grief and spite she almost brasi. 

Upon a morning fair and dear. 

She cnod upon her sister dear 
*' O sister, come to >on sea -strand. 

And see our father's ships come to land.™ 
She's la'en her by the inilk-white 
And led hor down to yon sea-straud. 

Tho vouDgoet stood upon a stane. 

The eldest came and (brew her in. 

She took her by tlie middle sma'. 

And dash'd her boiiniebock to tlie jaw* 

** O sister. Bister, tak my hand, 

And I'se mak you heir to a' my land. 

** O HiBtcr, mstcr, tak my middle, 

And yo'so got my gowd and my gowden girdia 
** O BLstor, Bister, savo inv life, 

And I bwear I’se never be nae man's wife.” 

“ Foul fa* the hand that I Rhoiilil tak. 

It's twined me and my world's mak 
•* Your cherry cheeks an' yellow liair. 

Gars rno goo maiden for evermoir '* 

Bometimes she sank, sometimes she swam. 

Till she came down yon bonnio mill-dain* 

Ob, out it came the miller's son, 

And saw the fair maid swimmm' in, 

** 0 father, father, draw your darn ; 

Hera’s either a mermaid or a swan ** 

The miller quickly drew the dam. 

And there he found a drowned woman* 

You couldna see her vellow hair. 

For gold and pearl that were so rare, 
ou couldna see her middle sma’, 

For govvdoii girdle that was sac braw. 

You couldna see her lingerH white. 

For gowden rings that was sae gryte, 
by llicrc came a harper fine, 

That horpM to the kmg at dine 
W hen he looked that lady upon, 

He sighed and mode u heavy luoan 

He’s ta'en three locks o' her yellow half* 

And wi' them strung Ins harp sae fair 
The first tune he did play and smg. 

Was ” Farewell to iny father tho king I ** 

The nextin tune that he played H 3 me 
Was ” FareweU to my mother the queen I * 
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The laatea luae that Iw played then 
Bmnone, O Stnnone, 

Was '* Woe to my sister, fair Ellen t ” 

By the bonnie mtll-dam» o' Btnnorte. 

\VAi,ir, Waly 

0 wolj , waly, up the bank, 

0 waly, waly, douii tlie brae, 

And waly, waly, yon burn-bido, 

WItrio I and iny lo\ e were wont to goe 1 

1 le ui'd niy back unto on aik, 

1 thocht It was a Irustie tree. 

But first It bow'd and syne it brak*. 

Sou iny true lovo did Iichthe me. 

O waly, woly, but lovo bo bonme 
A little time while it is new I 
But when it’s auld it woxeth cauld, 

And iodetli awu' like the morning dew. 
O uherelore should I busk iny held. 

Or wlioroforo should I karno my hair t 
For iny tiiio love has ino forsook. 

And bUiyJ liu'll never lo’e me mair. 

Noo Arthur’s Seat sail bo my bed. 

The slu'cts soil ne'er tie press’d by me ; 
daiul Anton's well sail lie my drink , 

Sinro my true love’s forsaken me 
Murlininas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 

.And shako the green leaves olT the tree i 
O gintlo death, when will thou uomo T 
jior of niy life X am weario 

’Tis not the frost that freezes fell. 

Nor blawing snow's iiitlomencio, 

'Tie not SIC oauld that makes me cry j 
But my love’s heart grown cault to me, 
Wlioii we oaiii' in by (llasgow touii, 

\Vu wore a comely siclit to aoo , 

Idy lov 0 was ( lad ill the blauk volvot. 

An’ 1 my sell m cianiasie 

But lisd I wist botore I kiss’d 
That lovo luui biwa so ill to win, 

I’d lock’d inv heart in a case o' goad. 

And pinn’d it wi’ a siller pm 
Oil, oh I if iny young babe were bom, 

.And set upon tho nurse’s kneo , 

And I inysul’ were dead and gaiie. 

And the green gross growing over mo 1 


POLITICAL BALLADS OR LYRICS 

The political lyric was fostered m the middle of 
tho fourtcciitli century, by the glceroen who took 
sides with tho people, and by the clergy who levelled 
then sutiro against abuses in tho church and govern- 
ment 

A tSoni/ on the Battle of Lewee, 1264, pours scorn 
on tho couit party and especially on King Henry’s 
brother, Richard of Cornwall, who was hated by 
tlip people us being a foreign king, and also for liis 
curiupt life 

Tho poem describes how Richard and lus men, 
after the buttle, escaped to a mill which they de- 
fended OH if it hod biHin a castle 

The refrain exults on the downfall of the traitor : 

“ Kieliord than thou be ever tricliurd 
Tiielien vlialt thou never more” 

(“ Richard, though thou be ever a traitor, thou 
dialt treason never more ") 

Another gloeman, m the reign of Edward I, 
celcbratea the groat victory of the Flemish burghers 
over the French knights at Courtrai (1302). 


“Listen, Lordings, both young and oM, of fif 
Frenchmen that were so proud and bold, how the 
Flemish men bought and sold them upon a We^esday 
Better it hod boon for tliem at homo in theii land, tbm 
to seek Flemmgs on the sea-strand, wherefore many a 
French woman wriugeth her bonds and suigeth, WM-ik 
way.’’ 1 

Peter de Langtoft m his Chronicle htn handed 
down many songs that were sung by the soldiers and 
poaaanta, and wliioh were mspired by the wetrs with 
Scotland. 

A lung ballad tells of the capture and execution 
of Sir Simon Fraser (1306), whose head was set up 
on London Bridge near that of Wallace : 

“ Prot I Beet for iliy strife 
Rang up thy hatchet and thy knife. 

While him losteth the life 
\V ith the long shanks ’’ 

Tho Boeiol evils of tho time, the corruptions in 
tho church, served as materials for satire : 

“ Uwon holy ohiroche is oiider fote ’’ * 

This poem bitterly laments tho rule of Mammon 
in the ChuToh ■ 

“ Then Simon was here and now is simony, that bath 
marred a groat port of the clergy. . Now holy churcli 
Is in ovil hands A II war against lier that live in the land ; 
bishops and clerks, knights and knaves, kings end earls 
have malice towards her And the Pope himself, who 
should defend lior — if he have his gifts of silver and 
gold, marks and pounds, with right and wrong, he lets 
them all do their will, who are so very strong ’’ ^ 

A Song of the Husbandmen voices the grievances 
of the husbandman, who in spite of bad harvests 
and dearth must pay heavy taxes and enable the 
king, Edward I, to carry on his warn He hvos in 
constant anxiety fiom the extortions of foresters, 
rangers, and bailills, who hunt him os the hound 
does the hare Ho is forced to sell his gram while 
It IS as groon as grass Ho is compelled to lose all 
ho has saved during the year 

An illustration of the proverbial, aphonstio Style 
IS afforded by A Poem on the King’s breaking has 
confirmation of Magna Uharta (1311), 

In this pooiQ occurs tho statements of tho four 
sagos : 

(1) “ For might is right, the land is lawless, for night 

IS hght, the land is loreless, for hght is fli^t 
the land is nameless 

(2) “ For one is two, tho land is strengthless, for weal 

IS woe, the land is rutbloss, for fnend Is foe, 
the land is lov eloss. 

(3) “ for lust liath leave, the land is thewlrss, for 

tliecf IS reavo, tho land is penniless, for pride 
hath sleovo, the land is aliiieless 

f4) “For will IB rede (counsel), the land is areakful, 
for wit is quel (wicked), tlio land is wrongful, 
for good 18 dead, tho land is sinful ’’ 

Still another satiro, doohng in a more detailed 
fashion with the sufloniigs of the people, appeared 
about this time (1316-17). 

War, murdor, famine and pestilence — they are 
tho punishments inflicted by God for the wicked- 
ness of the nation Truth and righteousness have 
fled from the land Deceit and treachery are nfo. 
Truth fears to enter the palace of the pope, for the 

t Tho». Wnght, PoZittcol Songs 

* Morns, Early English Metneal Romance. 

* Moms, Old English MisedUmy. 
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(doibs nave plotted hiB dostruotioii. Nothing can 
bo accomplished without gold, with it the most 
evd man can attam his ends. “ Covetousness and 
Simony rule the whole world.” From Archbishop 
to curate the eleigy are open to bribeiy, and many 
of thorn lead evil lives ^ 

“ The monks sullor heavily fur the love of God , 
they wear socks m tlieir slices and felt boots over 
them ; they ore well nouriehed with flesh and flsh, 
and whon the roast is good they leave little m the 
dish , so kill they their bodies to keep Christ's com- 
mandment ” The mendicant fnars. the Knights 
Templars, counts, barons, doctors, shenfTs, judges, 
bakers, brewers, merchants, all como beneath the 
lash of this satirist, whose heart was hot within 
him as ho mused on the evils of his day and 
gonorotion 

Political balled poetry reaches its highest point 
durmg the early part of the reign of Ndward 111, 
in the patriotic songs of Laurence Minot 

Minot was a Northumbrian gleeman, who aspired 
to the rank of minstrel , that is, he desired the 
patronage of a great nobleman He wrote m all 
ten poems, between 1333 and 1332, ooimnomoratuig 
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King Edward’s wars. He afterwords collected and 
arranged them m chronological order 
Muiot’a songs aro full of ardent patriotism fur 
England and of hatred of her enemies Like his 
picdocessois among the glecineii, he pouis con- 
tempt upon the Fnmcli and the Scots He prays 
for the welfare of bis king and country and exults 
in their victories Tho Mctoiy of Holidon HiU, 
(he sea flght on Sluys, llio siege of Toumay, the 
Battle of Cr^cy, Neville’s Cross, the capture of tho 
Castle of Guisnes, 1352, are celebrated in songs 
which combined m an original fashion the art of the 
gloemon with that of the clerical lyric 

Minot uses end rhyme and oJlilcration, altliough 
he does not conform quite strictly to the Old 
English rules ir. his use of alliteration 

* Bot son the time that (tod was bom, 

Ne a hundredth vure hiforin. 

War never men lietter in fight 

Than IngliHs men while thai had myght. 

Bot some all moLstn gan that niiu , 

God liniig thaire saules mitill Ins hlis I 
And (tod assoyl tham of thaire mii. 

For tho gude will that thai war m I Amen.” 
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THE AGE OF CHAUCER 

I'hk Age of Chaucer was essentially an age of 
unrest and transition We usually regard the 
duicovcrios oi Columlius os marking the bcgmmng 
of the modern era m history. It must bo remem- 
bered, however, that those geographical ocbiove- 
meiits are only the culmination of a movement 
which had started more than a hundred years 
earlier Broadly speaking, the process of trausiUon 
dates back to tho second half of tho fourteenth 
century ; then for tho first time it is evident that 
men ere becommg dissatisfied with mediesval ideas 
and practices But before entering mto any details, 
it may be well to take a brief glance at the England 
of The Canterbury Tales 

In the religious world there was a sonous out- 
burst oi unorthodoxy Wyclif and hie followers 
wore making an orgamaod attack upon tho Church 
In town ond country alike, doctrines were bemg 
preached which a future age was to fainiharise 
under the name of Protestantism Nor was the 
Church the only mediicval institution attacked. 
The working classes were stirring and had bo- 
gun to display a spirit of independence hitherto 
unknown A ponod of economic discontent is 
followed by on open revolt — a revolt which marks 
the downfall of tho manorial system But thoro 
wore constructive as woU as destructive forces at 
work. Political and mihtoiy events were con- 
tributing to the growth of a National consciousness, 
the former m a negative manner by minimising the 
extent of Papal influence in this country, the latter, 
more positively, by stimulatiiig the pnde of the 
Vide Wright’s PoUhoal Semga, p. 210. 


English pooplo. Yet one roust not exagg'Talo 
tho change taldiig place m the life and thought of 
the Age, notiaeoble though it is In somo rcs]>i ( ts 
Chaucer’s Ekigland is stiU charactcnstically incdi- 
Bival, and nowhere is the coiiservativu fci ling 
mure strongly marked than m the pcrsislonco of 
chivalry. This strange amalgam of love, war, and 
religion BO far from exhibiting any signs of decay, 
reached perhaps its fullest development at tins 
tune More than two centuries were to elapse 
before it was finally killed by the satn-ical pen of 
Cervantes. 

Novortlieless, even when all reservations are made, 
the most uisistont feature of the jieriud is an un- 
patient, progressive spirit, alien to the medieoval 
mmd Let ua now retrace our steps to fill in the 
picture thus rapidly sketched 

Among the great contemporaries of Chaucer, 
few deserve more attention than ,lohn Wyclif, 
for ho was one of the fli-st Englishmen to cliHllouge 
tho authority of the Catholic Church , and in so 
doing ho anticipated Martin Luther by nearly one 
hundred and fifty years Like Ins famous suc- 
eossor, he come to the conclusion that clerical pre 
tensiuns hod raised a barrier between man and God , 
and both by pen and m pulpit ho endeavoured to 
break it down Free access to tho Bible was wliiit 
the spiritual life required 

This view of religion admirably illustratos tbo 
cntical attitude wlueh was slowly coming into 
existence The Lollard movement was the first 
opposition of importance to Catholicism in England 
Ever Bitico the memorable council of WIntby, 
seven centuries distant, Roman Christianity hod 
received the obedience which its tenets demanded. 
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Horesy there may have been, but it waa confined for 
tho most part to individuals Not that the Middle 
Ages marked a time of mteUectual stagnation, for 
from it The schoolmen poBsossod groat subtlety 
of mind ; they dehghted m debating problems 
such us ; “ How many Angels can stand oii the 
point of a needle ? ” or “ What liuppons when a 
mouse eats the consecrated Host 7 ” These questions 
may nut appeal very strongly to us, but the fool 
that they were seriously discussed argues a remark- 
able appetite for mental gyinuasties But tins 
alertness of intellect was always at the service of 
the Church , it was engaged in explaining and 
justifying tho orthodox faith Sehulusticiain, for 
oxeumple, never thought of disputing tho doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, it was quite content to 
produce philosophical ri'osons for bolievmg m its 
truth With William Occam, however, tile long 
succession of famous scliooUnen came to an cud 
“ Tile Invincible Doctor ” died whilst Cbiuicer waa 
still a eliild Tlie next great theologian, as we have 
seen, repudiated tho whole system which his pro- 
docossurs had so iiigouiously sought to moke soeiire 

The prestige of tho Chureh was, in truth, Iirgiii- 
niiig to decliiio Politically, mtoUeotually, and 
spiritually its mfluoiioo hod diminished Until tho 
reign of •lohn it was the clergy moie than any 
other class who ensured good government For 
they li.id Jicld the linlaiieo between tho despotic 
iiielmatiuiis of tho King on tho one hand and the 
anarcliioal teiidciicios of tho nobility on the other. 
But for reasons which we need not hero discuss, 
this patriotic policy hod been hindered durmg 
tho thirteenth century Then came tho birth of 
Parbament, and tho people began to figbt their 
own political battles 

Culture wos spn'odiiig beyond tho Church. 
Hitherto she had practically monopolised tho 
intellectual life of tho nation Philosophy was in 
the hands of (he sohoolraon, and they were drawn 
mainly from tho Dominican and Kranrisoan Orders 
For seiontific knowledge tho Middle Ages were 
never conspicuous, but what httlo existed was 
posBosaed by the Church, Tho one groat English 
scientist of the period — tho famous Ttogor Bacon — 
was a friar ; though it is true tliat many of his con- 
temporaries held him “ to bo m league with tho 
Deiil” Tlie monks, too, had lioen the nation’s 
chronulurs fiom the time of Bode onwards But 
their accounts wore always marred by a lack of 
proper perspective It is, therefore, not Bur|iiising 
to find that this literary activity was at any rate 
now being shared by the layman Froissart was 
writmg his meiiiorablo work And, of course, 
Chaucer himself has left ua a document which is 
historical m all except tho technical sense of the 
word 

But these points ore, after oil, only of sub- 
sidiary importance Tho Church was hrst and 
foremost a spiritual body , and it was not so much 
the decrease in her politiial and intellectual utility 
which angered Wyohf, as the failure m extending 
her own peculiar functions To this degeneration 
many causes contributed , and any discussion at 
thorn would lood us too far afield But one factor 
must at least be mentioned. The clergy had been 


too successfuL Matened prosperity long continued 
had made them both arrogant and lax For we 
must remember tliat in mediaeval tunes they ex- 
perienced no difficulty in amassing wealth. Gifts 
to the Church obtained Masses for the souls 
of the dead, procured tlie remission of pen- 
ances, soothed the uneasy conscience and secured 
her good-wiU Wykoham, Bishop of Winchester, 
stands as a typo very prevalent in Wychf’s day. 
He waa one of those ecclesiastical politicians who 
owed their position less to spiritual than worldly 
qualifications Ho recommended liimsolf to Ed- 
ward 111 by his diplomatic abihty, and his reward 
was a Bonos of promotions which culminated ui the 
office by which he is remembered Nevertheless, 
though the Age of her Glory hod passed, the 
Cathohe Church wss still a power in the land , and 
Wyohf had been m his grave a century and a half 
before her pro-eminence came to an end 

Tho fourteenth century opened bnghtly for 
Industrial England Ihero had been no repetition 
of tho anarchy of Stephen’s reign when so barren 
was the land that — to use the words of a contem- 
porary writer — “ you miglit os well have tilled tlio 
sea ” The material prosperity of the working 
classes hod steadily increased Both with regard 
to food and clothing tlio English laliourer was 
better off than his fellows on the Continent He 
hod, moreover, another and imporlant reason for 
Bolf-congrut Illation which requires a word or so 
of explanation For one cannot follow (lie trend 
of oconoinic events during this period without re- 
ferring, however briefly, to tho curious medieval 
sysU'm of land tenure 

Under this system the rent which a man paid 
for hiH land was deciilidly complex m character. 
This 18 especially true of the payments which 
the peasantry made On occasions it must have 
necessitated the tenant poBscssing a painful sense 
of mathematical accuracy when “ a hen and a half ” 
was taken as a partial settlement of his obligations 
Most of tiie ront, however, was discharged, not m 
kind, but in personal services In return for a 
holding the villem was obliged to work for a certain 
number oi days m the year on the land ■which his 
lord hod not chosen to sublet Tho duties wore 
multifarious and need not bo detailed The mam 
point here is the fact that for a long time past they 
had been gradually converted into money pay- 
ments This change made for greater liberty, for 
tho old methods had compelled a man to remain on 
tho manor to which he belonged But now he was 
froqiiontly allowed to take his labour whore ho 
could find a market for it. Such was the encourag- 
ing state of alTairs in 1848 Then m tho August of 
that year came the Block Death 

This terrible pestilence, with which the medical 
science of the time was powerless to cope, earned off 
no less than one third of tho population, even when 
full allowance is made for the mediaival powers 
of exaggeration A vivid account has been left us 
by Henry Knighton, a canon of Iieicestcr “ In 
Bristol,” he says, “ almost the whole strength of 
the town died ” Sometimes death ensued m the 
course of a few hours 

One result of this prodigious mortality was a 
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Budden Boaroity of labour and a oorreBponding 
demand for t^her wages. Nor were the men 
alone in talung advantage of the changed con- 
ditions. Women, who hod hitherto liMn con- 
tented with a penny for the daily work, now re- 
garded double the omoimt as th^ rightful due. 
Some of the new requirements, such as the desire 
to have “ fresh flesh or fish fried or baked,” may 
not sound hopelessly audacious to modern earn, 
but Edward III, and his Farhament, took a very 
different view. A senes of Statutes were enacted, 
mcreasmg in seventy, until at last impnaonment 
was the penalty for those who refused to conform 
to the old standards of payment. Many of the 
labourers thought to indul^ in “ passive resist- 
ance ” by simply deserting their masters, but when 
captured they suffered for thoir temerity with a 
heavy fine. 

Not only were the emancipated villeins pro- 
hibited from asking for a rise in wages, but their 
newly gained freedom was also threatened. The 
landowners endeavoured to compel them to resume 
the personal services from which they hod been CK- 
einptod Consequently, those who still remained 
unfree saw little chance of ever gaining their liberty, 
if it was to depend on the will of their lords. To a 
people smarting under the sense of injustice came 
the Kentish priest, John Ball, preewihing the doc- 
trine of socicd equality Referring to the nobility, 
he asked, ” Whereby can they say or shew that they 
be greater Lords than we ? ” The spirit, if not the 
letter of the answer, is contamed m the witty 
remark of Beaumarchais’ Figaro, they have “ taken 
the trouble to be born, notlung more ” 

How the peasantry were stirred by this gospel to 
march on London with the purpose of redressing 
their grievances, how Richard promised reform, and 
how he broke lus promise, are events related m every 
history book 

To a superficial observer, the Feasants’ Rising 
may socin to have foiled m its object, but we 
know, of course, that this was not the case 
The revolt iiod, for the first time, given significant 
Buggostiuii of tbe Btrongtb which the working 
people in this country possessed when they took con- 
certed action It IB a dim foreshadowing of those 
industrial troubles that lay in the distant future. 
So far os villeinage was concerned no further appeal 
to force was necessary, for the governing classes 
profiled by the hint which had been given them ; 
and whilst loudly proclaiming a policy of ” no 
surrender,” m point of fact surrendered During 
the Buccooding century, the system by which the 
labourer was tied to the sod rapidly ceased to be uf 
importance in the economio life of England. 

A final illustration of the progressive spint ani- 
mating society at this time may be found in the 
growth of national sentiment Wliat were the con- 
ditions which favoured this development T It will 
perhaps bo remembered that in deobng with the 
psychology of the Teutonic people, a prominent 
tiait was found to he their power of adaptation 
Since this pliability enabled them to readily ab- 
sorb the characteristics of races wholly alien to 
themselves, it is not surprising that this fusion was 
still more rapid when different branches of tbe 
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puent stock encountered one aDOther oe they did 
at Senlao. As we have seen, the men who invaded 
our shores in 1006 were foreigners not by blood 
but through environment Bs^y a hundred and 
fifty years hod elapsed smee their aaoeetoia left 
a Scandinavian home. Long, therefore, before 
Chaucer was bom, the men of England could say 
with some truth, “ Saxon, Norman, and Done ore 
we ” One must not, however, be misled by a 
phrase. Umty there was both of customs and 
temperament, and of language also in some degree. 
But a national life requires more than this, it 
reqmres consciousness of unity. To produce this 
state no forces are more potent than a native 
bterature and a foreign war, for each of them in 
differing ways mtensiGcs a nation’s mdividuality 
Of those two factors the former, in the fourteenth 
century, was only just coming mto existence, but 
the latter had already begun to exert its stimulating 
influenoe. 

The Aooeasion of Edward HI marked the be- 
ginning of that struggle with France always 
known as “The Hundred Years’ War” — a 
title which explains itself To narrate the causes 
which occasioned this mighty conflict would be 
unnecessary, for we are only concerned with his- 
torical events in so far as they have some direct 
bearing on the literature of the period What doea 
call for notice is the brilliant start which England 
made. 

In the very year in which Chaucer was bom 
occurred the great sea fight off Bluys This battle 
has a twofold mterest It is the first of on almost 
unbroken senes of victories which lasted nearly 
twenty years and included the familiar names of 
Cr0cy and Poitiers , further, it is one of tbe earliest 
of those naval successos which in the years to 
come Blake and Nelson were to make so typically 
Enghsb. But m the importance of its results, Bluys 
cannot, of course, compare with Cr6cy — the battle 
which Froissart has described m such vivid and 
picturesque language 

From the standpoint of national development, 
the fight IB memorable not merely for stimulating 
the pride of Englishmen — this effect it shared m 
common with all the great victoncs of the war 
such as Poitiers and Agincourt — but because of the 
manner in which it was won The Archers 
were chiefly responsihle for our gaining the day : 
' They lot fly their arrows,” says the French 
Cliromcler, “ so wholly together and so thick that 
it seoined snow ” Hitherto our successes on the 
battle-field had been achieved by the aristocracy, 
by the lance of the knight ; now the humble bow- 
men played the most prominent part, and m so 
doing broke down the barrier of military mequality 
between the upper and middle classes 

But these events on the Continent were not alone 
in making for the growth of national consciousness 
At home, legislation was working towards the same 
end In a manner at once successful and umnis 
takable, it was displaying a long-felt resentment 
at the Papal interference in the temporal affairs 
of this country To thoroughly appreciate the 
Bignificanoe of this policy one must remember that 
throughout the Middle Ages the Pope was for ever 

3 
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spiring to be not only “ World Pnest ” but “ World 
Kuig " The earthly junsdiotion of prinoea, he 
argued, oomes from the supreme qiintu^ authority 
just as the Moon derives its light from the Sun. 
Naturally enough this pretension was a great hin> 
dranoe to the national life of TUnglimil. A strong 
king invariably refused to play the inferior rOle so 
thoughtfully assigned him, with the result that the 
clergy m particular were placed in an anomalous 
position ; they could not be patriotic without 
being in some measure disloyal to the Head of 
their Church. And when the weakness of John 
induced him to hold his kingdom as a fief from the 
Pope and pay an annual tribute of one thousand 
marks, the clement of disumon was still greater. 
For this act of submission gave Rome a nght of 
pohtical interference more plausible than any she 
had hitherto possessed. But tune was on the side 
of England. 

In the fourteenth century the Papacy met with a 
senes of misfortunes, of which the Enghsh kings 
were not slow to avail themselves. The tempoiiil 
overlordship of the Pope was dcfimtely r^udiated. 
Nor was this all He lost also the important ad- 
vantage of being able to fill the bishopnos with hia 
own nominees By these and other measures the 
Farhamenta of Edward III and his eucoeasora 
began that process of separation from Rome which 
the work of Henry VIII completed 

Such then, briefly, are the mam political and 
social tendencies of the time in which Chaucer and 
Langland lived and wrote — a transitions! age, 
with the old feudalism slowly losing its pnstine 
vigour and utility, with a great Church nch m its 
traditions of intellectual and moral guidance, ex- 
hibiting signs of deoadonce and onfeebloment ; yet 
with no clear idoab os yet, or only dimly limned 
ideals, as to what form of social reconstruction 
was to take their place. But the weaknesses are 
dearly enough perceived, and no one has assayed 
them more bitterly than the conservative minded 
Langland The moral aspects of the time touch 
Chaucer more lightly It is sufficient for him to 
see what rich material for his moralising power 
lay in the newly awakened democracy Both the 
Knight and the Yeoman ore numbered among his 
Canterbury Pilgrims. So ho paints for us, with the 
joyful impartiality of the literary artist, oveiy 
class in the community ; loss oonoomed than Lang- 
land in reprimanding us, but as quick as he to 
detect the frailties and imperfections of human 
nature irrespective of class 

Chaucer’s world is modisvol ; but beneath the 
mediaivalism the leaven of the Renascence is already 
at work. 

CHAUCER 

Chaucer symbolises, as no other writer does, the 
Middle Ages He stands in much the same relation 
to the life of his time as Pope does to the earlier 
phases of the eighteenth century, and Tennyson to 
the Victorian era ; and his place in English litera- 
ture is even more important than theirs, for he is 
the first great English writer — the first man to use 
“ naked words ’* in Enghsh ; the first to make our 
comporate langi mg^^ thing compact and vitoL 

a25.'5'2'i fl'V.'A/J 


Frank, vizileb oad toleiant, be is amused rather 
than angry witii the little kinks in human nature ; 
and m Ira intellectaal vision he has a wider swe^ 
than most of our wiitera The poet most akin to 
him in his general outlook is Robert Browning. 
Certainly he would have endorsed that poet’s Ime i 

" And the need erf a world of man for ms." 

Neither Browning nor Chauoer were insular 
poets : nor de^ite owrtnin qualities which we look 
upon as distinotivdy English — blufiness, gemahty, 
and restless vitahty — was he wholly English m 
mould. His rehgious temper had nothmg of the 
Saxon’s narrow intensity, and bis imaginative 
sympathies were clearly oosmopohtan. The name 
Itself it has been shown,* stands for chaufe aire 
(t e. a “ chafe wax ’*), and suggests a foreign lineage 
It is probable that his grandfather was one Robert 
Is Chauoer, ooUeotor of wme dues in the Port of 
London. On his death the widow remarried 
Richard le Chauoer. His stepson John was a 
vmtner like bis stepfather, acting also as Kmg’s 
Butler to Edward HI, whenever that monarch 
crossed the water. John Chaucer mamed Agnes, 
niece of Hugo de Compton ; and it is probable that 
Geoffrey Chauoer was their aon. The exact date 
of hia birth is uncertain, but most scholars fix it 
for 1340. Geoffrey’s early life was spent m London 
during his most plastic years, and ^e impressions 
of the city and its toemmg hfe were likely to make 
an ineBaceable impress upon his imagination In 
1357 Chaucer was appomted to the household of 
Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, and wife of Lionel, 
third son of Edward HI, and from items of her 
expenditure that have survived, wo gather that 
she provided the youth with red and black breeches, 
and shooa Two yean later he was captured by the 
French, whfie on a military expedition to France, 
Euid the Kmg paid a ransom eqmvalent to £240 of 
our present money for his release He become 
subsequently a personal attendant of the King’s — 
a ** beloved valet,’’ as bo was called, or as we should 
say to-day, a gentleman m wailing From this 
position he ascended to that of esquire, where ho 
was oonoemed with helping to entertain the Court 
and any strangers that might come along In tins 
way hiB social qualities wore sharpened, a char, 
actenstio that left ample impression on his later 
poetry. 

From 1370 to 1378 he went on diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad — during the later part of the time to 
Italy. These journeys, especially the Italian ones, 
aSeoted in marked fashion his hteraiy work. Dur- 
ing this period he obtained from the Corporation of 
London a life lease of the Gatehouse at Aldgate, 
where he lived for a number of years. Later he 
became Comptroller of Customs in the Fort oi 
London 

Wo pass now to the last x>enod of Chaucer’s life. 
His fortunes at this time declined He lost Court 
favour in 1380 and became relatively poor. For 
the next few years he was however more free to turn 
to literary work. A slight improvement m his posi- 
tion occurred in 1389 when he was made Clerk of 
the Works ; looking after the repairs and altero- 

1 Mr. Edward Scott in SITks AfAsnauia. February 1898. 
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tiona at tiie Palace of Westminater, the Tower, uid 
Bt. Oeoige’a Chapel, Windaor. In 1391, however, 
he waa eiqwraeded m tbeae aotlvitiee, and hved on 
penaiona for the remaining years of hia life. A 
hterary hint sent to Henry IV, entitled Comple- 
titenl to hu Purse, had fai^tat^ matters In this 
direction. Hia great work The Canterbury TtUte 
waa written eJmost entirely during the later yesua 
of thia period, when he made splendid use of hia 
knowledj^ of men and affairs. He died in 1400 
and waa buried m St. Benet’a Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey. Dining the last few months of hia life ha 
had taken a house in the garden of St. Mary’s, 
Westminster. In 1868, a stained glass wmdow, 
symbohsmg his life and work, waa erected by Dean 
Stanley, over against his grave. 

Tsb Wobk or CsATTOEa 

The writings of Chauoer may be divided for 
purposes of oonvemonce mto three periods : the 
French, the Italian, and the Enghsh ; though it 
should always be remembered that he wee nur- 
tured on French hterature, and remained to a large 
extent French m his literary methods to the very 
end Unlike Langland, he showed no hking for 
Engli^ edliterative verse ; and despite his admira- 
tion for Italian pootry, he refrcuned (with one 
trifling exception) from following their metncal 
patterns. Hone the leas, there were these tliree 
distinct influences la his hterary life, which left 
weill-deflned marks upon bis work ; 

(1) The French Period 

While an esquire to Edward III, he first began to 
write, and a prayer to the Virgin, A. B, C., is de- 
clared by many to be his first extant poem. He 
read the famous Bonian de la Rote, and was 
profoundly impressed by it. Of this voluminous 
poem he made a translation, probably at a later 
date. 

Before 13G9 he hod struck out a bno of graceful 
and tender sentiment in the Compleynt to PUe .■ 
winch was followed by the Book of the Durheeee m 
13CiO — the Duohosse being the wife of Chaucer’s 
patron, John of Gaunt, 

(2) The Italian Period (c, 1372-1384) 

This covered the tune of his mission abroad. 
Two of those missions wore to Italy, to Genoa, 
Pisa, Florence, and Lombardy It was the Italy 
of the Early Renascence — the Italy of Potrarch, of 
Boccaccio, of Giotto And just as French chivalry 
had inspired his earlier work, so did the glory of 
Itabon literature colour his writings of this period. 
He read Petrarch, possibly met and talked with 
him also, and studied the stones of Boccaccio. On 
returning to England, he wrote Troilut and Crteeyde, 
1380-3, founded on the FUostrato of Boccaccio 
It was Boccaccio, ohestenod by English reticence 
and religious feeling. He wrote also The Story of 
Oneelda {The Clerk' » Tale). The story of the patient 
Gnselda hod fascinated Petrarch, and became 
immeasurably popular. Indeed it bod been seized 


upon by the ballad writers, in the same way as Guy 
of Waruneki and the u^appy fortunes of this 
peasant glri excited the widest interest. Like 
King Cophetua, Walter, Marquis de Lriune weds a 
peasant girl whom he hcwl met while on a hunting 
expedition. The mamage turns out unhappy, 
the Marquis treats her with brutality ; and idti- 
znately, ^om of her noh clothes, she is sent book 
to her father. The Marquis proceeds to enter mto 
another alliance, and with calculated cruelty, re- 
quires Gnselda to help him m makmg the wading 
pr^arations Gnselda, with native goodness and 
fre^om from jealousy, had praised toe bnde, but 
pleads she should be well treated. Walter then 
adnuts it la a trick to try her ; that this girl is no 
other than Gnselda’s own daughter, who had been 
brought up by an uncle. Gnselda is overjoyed, 
she IS taken back as Walter’s wife, and they hve 
happily ever after— according to the tale, despite the 
psychological improbability of such a termination. 

Gnselda is somewhat of an abstraction — womanly 
patience personified ; and if she does not prove a 
shade “ too good for human nature’s daily food,” 
it IS beeause of the beautiful httlo touches of tender- 
ness and sweetness with which Chauoer embeUishes 
her portrait. This story of Gnselda is The Clerk’s 
Tale. Ho wrote also at this time. The Story of 
Constance, The Man of Law’s Tale (from an Anglo- 
Norman Chronicle of 1334) ; TAe Compleynt of 
Mars (founded on classical legends) ; The Com- 
pleynt to kis Lady , the exuberant Parliament of 
Fowls ; To Rosamond ; Lines to Adam Scrivener ; 
The Rouse of Fame (indued by Dante), and The 
Legend of Good Women, influenced also by Dante, 
or derived from Boccaccio 

The Legend of Good Women deals with the poet 
as wishing to make reparation for past errors. He 
regrets having translated the Romance of the Rose ; 
ho upbraids himseli for the stigma he has cast on 
women in his picture of Crossida. So here ho vows 
be will treat of true and good women. 

Hib choice of good women is not free from critical 
excoplion, as he elects to lead off with Cleopatra, 
who despite her ohaniis and brilliance can scarcely 
pose os “ a modol of all the virtues I ” Yet perhaps 
he realises this. Anyhow, ho odds this whimsies^ 
comment : 

*' Now, ere I find a man so true and stable. 

And will for love his Death so freely tokek 
I pray God let our head^s never oohe.” 

(3) The English Period (1384-1390) 

Laigely as his work has been affected by Italian 
Bubjerts, ho had never, save with one trifling 
exception, attempted to copy Italir.n verse. Boo- 
ooccio’s octave stanzas did not attract him ; he 
had a stanza ready to hand, which he deemed fully 
as good 

Some of The Canterbury Tales had been written 
during the earlier period, but those most character- 
istically English were written at this tone — those of 
the Miller, the Reeve, the Cook, the Wife of Bath, 
the Merchant, toe Fnar, the Kun Priest, and toe 
Pardonor, The Prologue is supposed to ham been 
written in 1388. 
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Ohaueer'a Position in English Z/iterature 

The first thing to strike the reader is the number 
of translations and adaptations made by Chaucert 
and from these we may infer that he had little gift 
of ongmal creative imagination. On this pomtt 
Emerson’s words may serve os the best comment : 

“ A great poet, who appears in Illiterate times, absorbs 
Into his sphere all the lisht which is anywhere radiating 
Kvery intelleotual lewel, every flower of sentiment, it 
Is his fine oflioe to bring to his people, and he comes to 
value his memory equally with his mvention. He is 
therefore little solicitous whence his thoughts have been 
denved , whether through translation, whether through 
tradition, whether by travel in distant oountnes. whether 
by inspiration , from whatever sources, they are equally 
welcome to his uncritical audience . . . But Chancer 
is a huge borrower , , He steals by this apology— 
that what he takes has no worth where he finds it, and 
the greatest where ho leaves it. It has come to be 
practically a sort of rule m hterature, that a man, having 
Once shown himself capable of original writing, is en- 
titled therefore to steal from the writings of others at 
discretion. Thought Is the property of him who can 
entertain it, and of him who can adequately place it 
A certain awkwardness marks the use of borrowed 
thoughts : but, as soon os we have learned what to do 
with them, they boooina our own.” 

This 18 sound criticism The supreme question 
after all is, not where does the lap-root of genius 
draw Its nourishment, but what is the culminatmg 
expression of that nourishment I what blossom is 
forthcoming ? Genius has on alchemy of its own 
that can transmute the baser metals, it may steal 
On occasion, into pure gold Such was the way 
of that other splendid borrower, Shakespeare ; and 
Chaucer is less unblushing m his hterory thefts 
than he 

The Canterbury Tales place us m the heart of 
London 

It IS not many years ago since the old Tabard 
Inn at Southwark could still bo visited, and the 
visitor taste of that London Ale of which Chaucer 
speaks, and see m imagination the little bond of 
pilgrims 

Beer was found in other places thtui inns in the 
fourteenth century At the cross-roads of fre- 
quented highways houses were erected where beer 
was to bo hod And the Pilgrim m the Talc dis- 
mounts at a houso of tins kind, whore the Pardoner 
before starting on his story doomed it desirable 

”... at tins Ale-stake 
Both (Iryiikc and byten coke ” 

It is to be hoped lliat the Pilgrims did not light 
upon a houso such as a fourtocnth-century writer 
describes : “ The servant of a traveller, sent for- 
ward to engage the rooms, utters the warm wish 
that there ore no fleas, nor bugs, nor other 
vermin ‘ No, sir, please God,’ replies the host, 

‘ for I make bold that you shall eomfortablv 
lodged here, save that there is a good peck of 
rats and mice ’ I ” 

The French of “ Btratfordo-atte-Bowe ” spoken 
by the Pnoress imphed possibly no reflection on 
the worthy lady : 

" And French she spake tul fair and fetisly 
After the scole of Stratforde-atte-Bowe, 

For French of Paiya was to her unknowe ” 


The Pnoress spoke “ the usual Anglo-Saxon 
French of the EngUdi Law Courts, and of English 
ecdesiastios of the higher rank.” Chaucer had 
been to France and knew the difference between 
the two dialects, but he had no special reason for 
thinking more highly of the Fanaiaii than of the 
Anglo-Saxon French. This Anglo-Saxon French 
was taught by the nuns at the Nunnery of St. 
Xjeonard, Bow — an ancient Benedictine foundation ^ 
It seeme however, ttiat Anglo-Saxon French was 
giving way even at the Court to the fashionable 
Parisian French 

We can guess from the food oonsumed at the 
Tabard hostelry how the middle classes feued ; was 
not the cook accomplished m these matters ? 

” To boil the ohioken and the morrow bones. 

And poudre morcliant tart and gohngale : 

He could roast and sethe and boU and fry, 

Moken mortrewea and well bake a pie ” 

“ Poudre marchant tart ” seems to have been a 
kind of mediiDval curry powder ; “ gohngale,” 

the root of the swoot cypress, was aromatic and 
pungont ; “ mortrewea ” were soups which con- 
tained a variety of mgredients — afresh pork, chicken, 
eggs, saffron, or sometimes fish, bread, pepper, and 
ale These ingredients were bruised first in a 
mortar — hence their name. The Londoner approved 
evidently of strong seasoning 

While on the subject of dinners, it is mteresting 
to note that the “ goliardey ” lefcrred to by Chaucer 
m describing the Miller was a professional diner- 
out who, in return for lus dinner, was supposed to 
amuse the company by bis jests and anecdotes 
There is a disquisition on fable manners in the 
Prologue. Each guest brought his own knife, but 
for common use there were no forks At the be- 
ginning and end of dinner every one washed Ins 
hands — an obviously desirable proceeding On 
to the rush-strewn floor the guests flung the bones 
and scraps of meat The difiiculties presented by 
gravy wore mot by the meat — which was served 
by a carver at a side table — being laid upon thick 
slices of bread which absorbed the gravy. Every 
guest had a napkin, and the proper use of the napkin 
was an elaborate ntual m itsi'If 

This picture of the average merchant has a 
familiar ring about it : 

“ A Morehant was thor with a forked herd. 

In motfoloyo, and hye on horse he sat j 
Upon Ins heed a Flaundryssh bevorn liat ; 

His bootes rlosped fur and fetisly , > 

His resells lie s|>ak ful solumpncly, 

Sowuyngo • olway thoncroos * of his wynnyng. 

This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette » 

Ther wiste no wight that he was m detle ” 

The beaver hat still surviveB m the '* topper,” 
and the business instincts of the gentleman express 
themselves with no radical difference to-day 

Chaucer accepts the burrent class divisions be- 
tween “ gentles ” and “ churls ” Neither he nor 
Langland ignore distinctions of rank ; and al- 
though rich and poor, cultured and rude jostle one 

’ See Note by Professor Bkeat to Chancer. 

■ Neatly * Tending 

* To the Inorease. ■ Emphadzed. 
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aaotber in tfae prooeanon, yet he ia wdl ewaie that 
some of the TaleB might displease the “gentles’* 
among his readers as ^ey offended the “ gentlea ’* 
ID the poem. Yet he adds with the toleraim of the 
artist : 

“ . . . I must nhearae 
Their tales all, be they better or worse. 

Or elles falsen some m my matter.” 

In Chaucer’s Doctor of Phyno, we have an ex- 
cellent picture of the meduav^ medicine man, with 
his herbal remedies and his knowledge of astronomy 
— or what we should call astrology. In common 
with the physicians of the day, he was a priest, but 
Chaucer mdicates that his medical studies bad 
drawn him away from his profession : “ His 

studie was but litel on the Bibel.” Chaucer gives 
a sly dig at him for his fee-lovmg propensities : 

“ For gold in physiok is a cordial, 

Therefore he lov’ede gold m speoiaL” 

The supposd medicinal value of the metal, so 
common not only m the Middle Ages but a oentury 
or so later, is here touched upon. 

Such was the London m which Chaucer was 
brought up 

The Form of the CatUabury Tales 

Of this work about 17,000 lines are in verse ; with 
two stones — the tale of Mehbeus and the Parson's 
Tale — in prose. The verse consists of rhymed 
couplets It forms a compromise between the old 
and new prosody He does not care for alhteration 
or doggerel rhyme, and chooses the form of “ heroic ’* 
verse, with rhymed couplets and five accented 
syllables. 

The tales themselves are of astonishing variety. 
Some aro drawn from the romances of chivalry — 
e g The Knight’s Tale. Others deal with moralismg 
scriptural stones — e g The Monk’s Tale, Some 
are fine adaptations ^ romantic stones of ancient 
Franco There are, between the stones, pro- 
logues, where Chaucer’s gift of sharp and vivid 
characterisation is best seen— e.g. The Discourse of 
the Wife of Bath 

Tlie wealth and variety of the Tales, give us as 
in a camera obscura, not merely a faithful picture 
of dilTering sides of mediRival life in England, but a 
vitalised epitome of all that is inteiestmg m modi- 
levol hteraturo 

In the Knight’s Tale, we have much more than a 
typical romance ; we have a presentment with rare 
artistic skill of all the finer elements m medioival 
romance, avoiding, as the author of Gawayne does, 
many of the vain repetitions and dull meonderings 
found m so many of them, and the whole clon- 
fied and sharpened by that sure sense of character, 
of which Chaucer alone of his Age possessed the 
secret. 

We have in Sir Thopas the baser and more foolish 
kind of romances, burlesqued ; the coarse, the 
pungent humour of the Fabliau ; and the wnuigla 
with the Buimnoner jostles with talcs of pathos, 
such as the Clerk’s. 

The Characterisation. — ^When the prevailing ten- 
dency of the age to deal in allegory and abstractions 
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is taken into oonsidegcartiaii, it is astounding how 
ahve these Chaucerian types are. 

For be had m tha course of his life come into 
contact with them alL The Knight, the Squire, the 
Merchant, the Sailor, Scholar, Doctor, Monk, 
Labourers, Samts, and Knaves — he knew them 
intimately and drew them from personal obaervo- 
Uon. He knew the Court folk, he knew the People, 
and he draws them for us with all their httle tncks 
and manneriBmB and external peculianties. We 
recognise one by the raucous tone of the voioe, 
another by his rubicund face, another for her sensi- 
tiveness — she was so “ pitous ” she wept to see a 
mouse caught. We see the parchment face of the 
Knave, the jolly countenance of mme host, he 
became acquamted, m a word, with the medieval 
Englishman as he moved and hved, depicted with a 
breadth of vision and a rich tolerant humour un- 
surpassed m our hterature. The poigneuit note 
that we find in Langland is absent, for Chaucer 
takes rather the comedy view of life , but this must 
not be held to imply any lack of 83 rmpathy with the 
poor and suffering There is a large-herut^ charity 
m his treatment of the labouring class, as his picture 
of the Ploughman will testify. 

There is an open-air atmosphere about it all. 
His people are ^ways on the move Never do 
they become shadowy or hfeless. They shout and 
swear, and laugh and weep, mterrupt the story- 
teller, pass compliments, and m general behave 
themselves as we might expect them to m the 
dramatic circumstances of the narrative It is 
never possible to confuse the story-teller ; each is 
distinct and inimitable, whether it be the sermon- 
ising Pardoner, the bot-tempci-ed Miller, or the 
exuberantly vivacious Wife of Bath, who has had 
five husbands, but experience teaching her that 
husbands are transient blessings, she bos fixed her 
mind on a sixth ' 

There ore tragedies as well as comedies m the 
Tales ; some ore grave and subdued, others ablaze 
with colour and memment ; but the thread of 
hones! and kindly laughter runs through them all, 
serious and gay ahke. 

There is nothing of the dreamer about Chaucer — 
nothmg of the stem moralist and social reformer. 
Like Shakespeare, he makes it his business, in 
The Cantirbiiry Tales, to paint life as he sees it, 
and leaves others to draw the moral 

Langland’s mordant pictures of contemporary 
life gave an actuality to poetical literature which 
removed it far from the old heroic stones with which 
the name of poet hitherto had been connected. 
Chaucer realist what those who followed him for 
many years to come were too blind to see : that the 
genius of the English people did not he m high- 
flown tales of sentunent, but m homely stones 
of everyday life, illummed by shrewd observation, 
tolerant humour, and occasional morahsmg. In- 
deed, for all his considerable powers of pathos, his 
happy fancy, his lucid imagination, it is as a great 
humonst that be lingers longest m our memones, 
with a humour, noh, profound and sane, devoid 
of spite and cynicism, irradiated by a genial kindli- 
ness, and a consummate knowledge of human 
life. 
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A HISTOET OF 

T&e E]7laflT*A Taia 

{PtiUmon and Arcite first see EnUlye from the 
Prison Window) 

Thl« paasefcb yeer by yeer, and day by day* 

Til it fel oonM» in a morwe of May, 

That Emelle, that fairer waa to seene 
Than la the Idie on ]iir stalks mne. 

And fressoher than the May with flonrea newo 
For with the ros£ oolour atrof hire he we, 

J not which was the fayrere of them tw(^— 

Er it wore day, as woa hire wone to do, 

8che was ansen, and aJ redy dight ; 

For May wol han no aloggaraye anight, 

The sesoun pnketh every gentil lierte. 

And maktith him out of hia sleep to aiorte. 

And seith, ** Arya, and do thyn observaunoe.'" 

This makede Emelvo han remembrance 
To don honour to May, and for to lyse, 

I-olothed was ache fresaho for to devyaa. 

Hir ydwe hero was browded in a treese, 

Byhynde hir bak, a yerde long, I gesso 
And in the gardyn at tho sonne upriate 
Soho walketh up and doun, and as hir Jiste 
Sche gndereth flourr>s, party w hyio and roede. 

To mako a aotil gorland for hire heede, 

And as an aungel hevenlyche echo song. 

The grete tour, that was so thikke and alrong. 

Which of tlio oastel was the cheof dongooun, 

(Thor os the knightSa wen n In pnsoun, 

Of which I toldo yow, and tellen schal) 

Was ovon jovnant to tho gardyn>wal, 

Ther as this Einolvo hadde hire ployynge. 

Bright was the sonno, and deer that morwenynge. 
And Palamon, this woful prisoner, 

As was his wone, by levo of his gayler. 

Was risen, and roiuodo m a ohambre on heigh, 

In which ho ol tho noble oit^ seigh. 

And eek the gardyn, ful of braunchos grene, 

Thor as this fresslio Emely the soheene 
Was in liir walk, and roiiiode up and douu. 

This sorweful prnoiier, this Palamon, 

Gooth in the chamber, ronnyng to and fro, 

And to himself oompleynyng of his woo ; 

Tliat he was born, ful ofte he seydo, alas I 
And BO byfel, by avonture, or cas,^ 

That thmgh a wyndoM thikke, of many a barre 
Of iron greet, and Nr|nar os eny sporro,^ 

He caste Ins even iifion Emelya. 

And thorwitha] ho bleynte * and oryedo, a I 
As though ho stongnn were unto tho herte 
And with tliat crye Aroitc anon np-stertc. 

And seydo, “ Cosyn iiii n, i\liat eylcth the, 

Tliat art so pale, and (Wdiv on to T 
Why crydostow 7 Who hath tho doon orTetice T 
For Goddgs luie, tak ul in panence 
Our pnsoun, for iL may non other bo , 

Foituuo hath yevon iih this odvermtu 
8om wikko aspect or disposition 
Oi Satumo, by som constdlacioun. 

Hath yeven us this, although we hadde ft sworn ; 

8o stood the Jieveri whan that wo wore born , 

We mote endure it this is the schort and pleyn. 

This Palaiikon answerde, and seyde ageyn, 

“ Cosyn, for soothe of this opynyoun 
Thou hast a veyii vmaginacioun, 

This pnsoun caused mo not for to crye 
But 1 was hurt tight now ihurghout niyn eye 
Into myn herte, that wol my bane be 
Tlie fairnesse of that lady lliat T see 
Yond in the gardvn rorne to ami fro, 

Is cause of al my orying and mv wo 
I not whether sciie bo womman or goddesse ; 

Hut Venus is it, sothly as I gesse 
And therwithal on knees adoun he fil. 

And seydo • ** Venus, if it l>e thy wil 
Yow in this gardyn thus to transfigure, 

Bilorm mo serweful vrreooho oreAture, 

^ Accident. * Bolt* * Started. 
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Out of this priioim help that wo aaf i 
And if so be my destini be tohapo 
By eteme woni to deyen in priaomi. 

Of our lynoge have sum oompaasiouQ, 

That Is so lowe y-brought by tynanye.’* 

And with that word Aroite gan eepye 
Wher as this lady romede to and tro. 

And with that sighte bir beauM hiirte hlai oob 
That if that Palamon was wounded sure, 

Aroite IS hurt as moohe as he, or more. 

And with a sigh he seyde pitously r 
Ilie fressohfi beauts sleeth me sod^ynly 
Of hir that rometh in the yonder plaoe ; 

And but I have hir mercy and hir grace. 

That 1 may seen hir attS lestd weye, 

I OMin but deed ; thor nya no mo, j to Beye»^ 

Taa Nun’s Fazsst's Taxx 

• • • A oook, named Chanticleer g 
Of crowing had he in the land no peer. 

His voice was memer than the organ’s tone 
In church on solemn moss^days loudly blown* 

His crowing more exactly told the hour 
Thao did the great clock in the Abbey-towor. 

By nature each ascending point he view'd 
of th’ equinoctial in that latitude ; 

For when degrees full fifteen hod ascended. 

Then crew he, that it could not bo amended. 

Hib croated comb was ooral-red and Wl» 

Embattled as it were a castle-wall g 
His bill was block, like sinning jet to view. 

His legs and eke Ins toes were aaure-blue. 

His talons winter tlian the lily showed, 

And like new-burnished gold his colour glowed. 

This gentle cock had in his government 
Hens seven, which were kept for his oontent. 

That were his sisters and bis lovers too, 

And wondrous like to him m splendid hue. 

Of which the brightest-coloured m the throat 
Was rightly named ** fair damsel Parl-e-lote ** 
Courteous she was, discreet, and debonair, 
Companionablo, and horn herself bo fair 
E’en Binoe the day that she was seven nights old. 
That certainly she held the heart in hold 
Of Chanticleer, fast-locked in every limb ; 

He lovod her so, tliat well therewith was lum. 

But Buoh a joy it was to hear him sing. 

When that the rising sun began to spring. 

In sweet accord-^** My loved one’s far away * ” 

For at that time, as I have heard men say. 

Both boobts and birds could plainly sing and speak* 

And so befell, that once, ere morn did break, 

As Chanticleer amongst bin spouses all 

Sat on his perch, that stretched across tho hall. 

And next him sat this fair dame Pnrt-e-lofe, 

This Chanticloor gan groan witliin Ins throat. 

As one that in his dream is trou bled sore 
And when that Pnrt-e lote thus hoard him roar, 

Slie was aghast, and said — O husband doar, 

Wliat aileth you, to groan as if in foar 7 
Ye be a very slecpor I Fio * for shame » ” 

He answered straight, and thus he cnod — *' My diiT n«\ 
1 pray you, moderate your gnof and dread ! 

Alas I I dreamt I was so ill bestead 
Right now, that yot my heart la sore with fright 
May Ood ’’-—quoth ho — “ my dream expound aright^ 
And keep my body out of prison base 1 
I dreamt, that up and down 1 walked apace 
Witlnn our yard, whore that I saw a beut. 

Was like a hound, who would have made arrest 
Upon my body, and would have hod me dead. 

His colour was betwixt a yellow and red. 

And tipped his tail was, os were both hin ears. 

With block, unlike the remnant of his hairs 
His snout was small, with eves that glowed severe* 
Btill, for hu look, I almost die for fear | 

This caused me my groaning, questionless ** 

** Away I ” quoth she* ” fie on you I spiritless I 
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AIm I” quoth dio. '* (or, by yon haoy'n nbovu. 
Now ba(Te ye loot my beut and all my love j 
I cannot love a coward, by my faith. 

For truly, what eo any woman aaith. 

We all deeice, if e’er it eo may be. 

To have our husbanda handy, wiae, and free. 

A day or two repoata dirative moke 
Of worme, before your lozaUve ye take 
Of laurel, fumatory, centaniy, 

Or elae of hellebore, tliat groweth nigh. 

Or spurge, perchance, or of the cornel-beny. 

Or ground-pme growing In our yard so merry I 
Go, peck them as they grow, and eat them in ; 

Be merry, husband, for your father's km. 

And drew no dreams I I cannot tell you more *' 

“ Madam,” quoth he, " nomercy lor your lore ' 
We know how men in old hooka oft have read > . . 
And have discovered by ezperionce. 

That dreams have their signifioationa 
As well of ]oy os tribulations. 

And therefore, lady Port-e-Iote so dear. 

By such examples old thou seest full clear 
Tliat no men should too heedlessly dismiss 
His dreams of warning , for I tell thee this, 

Tliat many a dream is such as one should dread.” 

A fox, renowned for aly iniquity, 

Tliat in the grove had dwelt for years full three. 
Impelled by bold imannation’s flight. 

Hod broken through the hedm that very night 
Into tho yard, whore Chanticleer the fair 
Was, with his seven wives, wont to repair ; 

And in a bed of pot-horbs still he lay. 

Till it was passed tho earlier hours of day. 

Waiting his time on Chanticleer to fall . . 

From ms oontrf iry, if he may it see. 

Though ne’er before he saw him with his eye. 

This Chanticleer, when he the fox did spy. 

Ho would have fled but that the wily foe 
Said, " Gentle sir, alas 1 whore would ye go ? 

Be ye afraid of me, that am your friend t 
How KUTely, worse were 1 than any fiend 
I f e’er 1 wished you liarm or villainy I . . . 
Forsooth, ye have a \oice as merry and soft 
As any anger bath, that dwells aloft .... 

But, when men speak of singing, let me say. 

As ever I hope my eyes will w^coms day. 

Save vou, I never heard a man so sing 
As did your father on a May-mormiig 
Now sing, my fnend, for snrat saint Chority I 
Let's sec, can j o your fal her coimtorfeit 1 ’’ 

This C'haiitiuloor began ins wings to beat. 

As one tlut could liis treason not espy, 

8o was ho ravished with his flattery I 

Alas t my lords, what flatt’rers oft ye keep 
Within your oourto, and many a traitor deep 
That ploases far more surely, by my faith, 

Tlian he who veriest truth unto you soith. 

Go, road Ecclosiast on flattery ; 

Beware, my lords, of all this treachery 1 

This Chanticleer stood high upon his toes, 
Stretching liis iicek, and held his eyes all close. 

And gan to crow out loudly, for the nonce , 

Tho fox — Sir Russell— etortod up at once. 

And by the throat ho caught Sir Chanticleer, 

And on his bark toward the wood him bare. 

For no pursuit or outcry yet was mode. 

O destiny, that no man may evade I 
Alas I that Chanticleer flew from the beams I 
Alas I his wife had no belief in dreams I 
And on a Fnday fell this sad event * 

O Venus, that art goddess of content, 

Binoe Chanticleer had vowed to thee his faith. 

Why wouldst thou sufier on thy day hia death I 


Lol how that fortuM ohanisth BoddanlT 
The hope and boasting of the enemy I 
This cock that lay upon the fox's book. 

In all his dread, unto the fox he spake. 

And ooid — ” Good sir, if that 1 were as ye, 

1 yet would say — and so may heaven h«p mio~ 

' Turn back again, ye churls and peasants all ' 

A vary pestilence upon you fall 1 
Now 1 am oome unto this forest^lde. 

Despite you all, the cook shall here abide I 
rU eat him up, in faith, and that anon I ' 

The fox lepli^ ” In faith, it shall be done I * 

And as he spake that word, nght suddenly 
The cock briUce from hia mouth full cleverly, 

And high upon a tree he flew anon 

And when the fox perceived that he was mne, 

" Alas I ” quoth he, “ alas I good Chantioleer, 

I have to you done groat offence, I fear. 

In BO far as I made you so afeard. 

When I you caught, and earned ^m the yard. 

But sir, 1 did it to no ill mtent ; 

Come down, and let me tell you what 1 meant ; 

TU toll you all the truth, God help me eo I ” 

" Nay then,” quoth he, “ a curse upon us two. 

And first I ctiiae myself, both blood and bonob, 

If you beguile me oftener than once I 
Tliou nevermore shall, by thy flattery. 

Cause me to smg, while w mking with mine eye 
For he that winketli, when he ought to see. 

All wilfully, thnve nevermore may he I ” 

“ Nay,” quoth the fox, “God grant he thrive amiss 
Who knows so little self-command as this. 

To talk aloud when ho should hold hia peace 1 ” 

Lo I such it Is to bo so cautionless. 

Bo negligent, so fain of flattery I 
But ye that think this tolo a mere folly. 

As of a fox, or of a cock and hen, 

Take the morality thereof, raod men I 
For saint Paul saith, that all that written Is 
For our instruotion wntten is, y-wfs. 

Then take the corn, end let the chaff be still. 

Now, gracious God, if that It be Thy will, 

As BOith our bishop, make ns all good men. 

And bring us to His heavenly bliss ' — Amen. 

Here xe ended the Nun’s Prxeat'e Tale.^ 


JOHN GOWER 

Hts Life , — John Gower was a man of Kent, bom 
of good stock during the eailier yunrs of the four- 
teen tli century He seems to ha\o been a iicraon 
of shrewd business instiiiets with a largo amount of 
landed property in East Anglia borne authorities 
have inclined lo picture him as a laivj'or, but Mr 
G C Macaulay, his latest and most exhaustive 
biographer, suggests that ho mode his money as a 
merchant , judging by tho w ay in which he speaks 
of our “ City,” and the number of merchants with 
whom he was in personal communication How- 
civor that may be, it is clear thnt aliout middle life 
ho 18 coneemed entirely with the management of 
his estates and the writing of books Fis sym- 
pathies were anstocratio and eunserv^ative, and the 
Peasants’ Revolt horrifted him oxieedingly, not 
merely os an upholder of law and order, but os a 
landlord with vestexi interests It may be that the 
youthful Richard’s diplomatic harangue to the mob 
at Smithfiold disgusted him, but it is certain that he 
transferred his idlegiance from Richard TI to his 
nval, Henry of Lancaster Late in life there is a 
record of his marriage, whether his first or second 
marriage, is not quite free from doubt In 1400 
* Chaucer, Professor Bkeat (Chatto A Windus). 
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be become blind, but lingered on for o few more 
yeoTs and woe buried in 6t* Mcuy Ovenee (now St* 
Saviour’e), Southwark. 

Wrtttngt — ^Hie chief works were Spectdum 
MomtniSf written in French i the Vox Clofnanttt, 
wntten m Latin , and the Gonfeasto Amantia, written 
in Enghsh The first is a poem of some 30,000 
bnes, somewhat m the nature of a Morality. The 
Vices and Virtues are classified, and a picture of 
society IB drawn. For its improvement Qower 
looks to the mtervention of the Blessed Vii^m. 
Historically, the work is of small value, but, as m 
Langland and Chaucer, there ore mtercsting sido- 
hghts on city life 

The Vox Clamanlts was occasioned by the Rising 
of 1381. It consists of seven books , the first book 
describing the wilderness m which tins moduevcJ 
Baptist ones In later books he pictures the com- 
mon people as having lost their reason and being 
transformed into wild beasts Poor Tyler is sug- 
gested as an elephantine boor, later on as a jay who 
has just learnt to speak (Wat=a lay in A S ) 

Throughout the poem, politics and theology ore 
intermmgled, the later books dealing with man’s 
responsibility towards man The author divides 
people into three classes ■ clerk, soldier, and plough- 
man , he cnticises the clergy os freely as Langland 
does — a significant testimony to the corruption of 
the Modiieval Church And the satirical touch 
that wealth and wisdom for them are not synony- 
mous, IS worthy of Carlyle On the other hand, ho 
has little to say for the serf And hero again his 
attitude reminds one of the peasant prophet of 


Ecclefechan. Oower distrusts the peo^; yet 
nlaima to speak for them : the voice of the people 
is the voice of God I He behevas in on onstooratio 
government and disapproves strongly of the vacil- 
lation of Richard II. 

The Confeatio Amanita was completed about 
1300, and was wntten m the days when he believed 
m Richard. Later on, he substitutee the name of 
Henry IV for Richard II. 

** This book upon amendiment 
I send unto mine owne lord 
Which of lanoaster is Heniy named t ** 

It is clear, from the drift of the poem, that the 
wnter is opposed to social reform. He uses a 
number of stones with the defimte mtention of 
telling the people what are the rudiments of good 
morabty. In telling the stones he is clear and 
straightforward, more so than Chaucer, whose 
delight in humamty causes him to dally with cer- 
tain Bides of his subject. Gower pomts the moral 
“ to adorn a tale ” ; and if the result is less 
satisfying, less rich in dramatic matenal, than with 
the author of The CarUerbury Tales, yet the poem 
has a ment all its own — ^hke the merit of Pope’s 
didactic verse 

His last writing, his Tratie, deals with love 
and mamage, and consists of a number of ballads 
exhibiting many of the qualities shown in his earher 
work, with greater power of technique though per- 
haps loss imagination in treatment It was wntten 
about 1397, possibly on the occasion of his second 
mamage, and is addressed to mamed people. 
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INTRODUCTION 

CnAUCEit died in the dawn of the fifteenth oentuiy, 
leaving behind him the realisation that a great 
force in English letters hod passed away. “ The 
master dere and fadir reverent,” as his devoted 
fnond Occleve called him Hie Buooeasoia m Eng- 
land did little but copy him, and we enter on an 
era of mediocrity m Saxon verse that oontmuoa up 
to the time of the Renascence 

Among English verse-makers of the time, there is 
TnouAS OcciiEVE (c. 1460), a personal 

friend of Chaucer and a clerk m the Exchequer 
Of a hopeful turn of mind, and a moderate amount 
of brains, he was always on the look-out for some 
generous dispensation by Fate, that should provide 
him with less to do and more to get. Meanwhile 
he applied himself to his work of copying documents, 
with 00 much relish as possible, and by way of 
recreation went to the tavern where by his own 
account he indulged in mild amorous adventures 
In order to attract attention in high quarters he 
wnite a long and tedious poem on tlio Government 
of Princes There is no duller dog in literature than 
Occleve, but he has claims on our consideration 
other tlian his work He loved and respected 
Cliiiucer, and has perpetuated a portrait of Chaucer, 
which w'o havo oveiy reason to believe to be a good 
and faithful one. 

Lines on CHATrrEB 

Simple Is my goste, and sears my letterure. 

Unto youre excolleiico for to write 
Mvno inward love, and yit in aventuro 
Wol I me put. thogh 1 can hut lyte ; 

Mj dere Maiiter — God his soiilo quyte — 

And {odor, Chaueor, faj no wold have me taught, 

Tlut I was dulln, and Icrned lyte or naught. 

Alios I my worthy moister hoiiorahio, 

This loiides verray tresour and nchesso, 

Dethe hy thy dothe hath hanne IrreiN'ralile 
Unto us done • hir vongeahle duresse 
Dispoiled hath this londe of the swetnesse 
Of rethoryk, for unto TuIIms 
Was never man so like omonges ns. 

• • • B * 

She mighfc han taryod hir vengoanoe a whyle* 

Tyl sum maa liadde egal to the be ; 

Nay, lot be that ; she wel knew that thin yie 
May never mvi forth brinpo like to the, 

And hir olBoe nodys do must nhe { 

Cod had hir boo, I truRte as for tho bento, 

O rnayetir, znaystir, God thy soule rente t 


More important than Occleve is John Ltdgats 
(c 1370—1461), a scholar, and monk at the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Bury St Edmunds, m Suffolk. 
His learning overweighted hia muse, and the naive 
admission of Occleve, " But I was duUe,” might 
well have been uttered by Lydgate also. He 
imitated with more labour than skill, Chaucer’s 
favourite metres, and his treatment of romantic 
themes, but he floundered about disastrously in 
his cadences, admitting ruefully, “ I took none 
head neither of short nor long ” Perhaps his most 
mteresting piece of work is his London Lackpennyp 
an agreeable and lively set of verses describing the 
woes of a poor man m Westminster Hall and about 
the London Streets, where he sees much to attract 
him, but can avail himself of no allurementa on 
purchases for lack of funds 

London Lycpsnt 
{About 1450) 

To TiOndon once, my Ptepps I bent. 

Where trouth m no wyse Rhould be faynt t 
To Wcetmynstcr ward 1 forthwith went. 

To a man of law to make complaynt, 

I eayd, ** For Mary’s love, that holy saynt I 
Pity the poore that would proceode '* ; 

But for lack of mony 1 cold not Bpede. 

And as I thrust the prose amonge. 

By froward chaunce my hood was gone l 
Yet for oil that I Ptayci not longe, 

Tyll to the Kyngs bench 1 was come, 

Before the judge I kneled anon. 

And prayd hym for God’s sake to take heede 
But lor lack of mony I ni> ght not spede. 

Beneath thorn sat clarkes a great rout. 

Which fast dyd wryte by one assent ; 

There stoode up one and oryed about, 

Bvchard, Robert, and John of Kent ; 

I wyst not wele what this man xnent ; 

He cryed Bp thycke there indede ; 

But ho that lockt mony inyght not spede* 

Unto the oommon place T yode thoo, 

Where sat one with a eylken hoodo • 

X dyd hym reverence, for I ought to do so. 

And told my case as well as I cold, 

How my goods were defrauded me by falsehood. 

1 gat not a mum of his mouth for my meed. 

And for lack of mony I myght not spode. 

Unto the Rolls I gat me from thence, 

Before the olarkes of tlie chauncerye. 

Where many I found eamyng of pence. 

But none at all once regarded mee , 

1 gave them my plavnt uppon my knee : 
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Th^ lyked it weD when th^ had it reade> 

But laokyng mony I cold not bo sped. 

In Westmynster hall I found out one, 

Wluch went in a long gown of raye ; 

I oronchod and knelod before hym anon r 
For Maryes love, of help I hym praye. 

“ I wat not what thou meanest,” gan he say ; 

To get me tiienoe he dyd me bede. 

For Jack of mony X cold not spede, 

Within this hall, neithere ryche nor yott Mor, 

Wold do lor me ought, although 1 shold dye : 

Whioh Boemg, I gat me out of the doore. 

Where Flemynges began on mo for to cry, 

'* Master, what will you copen or by, 

Fyne felt hatts, or spectacles to reede T 

Lay down your sylver, and here you may spede ” 

Then to Westinynater gate I presently wont. 

When the Bonn was at hyghe pryme j 
Cokes to me, they tooke good entente. 

And profered me bread with ate and wyne, 

Bybbs of befe both fat and ful fyne ; 

A fayre cloth they gan for to sprade. 

But wantyng mony 1 myght not then spede. 

Then unto London I did me hye. 

Of all the land it bearoth the pryse | 

Hot pescods one began to crye, 

Straberry rype, and ctunryes m the ryse : 

One bad me come nere, and by some spyoe, 

Pepor and nayfome, they gan me bede : 

But for lacks of mony I myght not spede 
Then to the Chepe I began me drawne. 

Whore mutch people I eawe for to stando ; 

One oflred me velvet, sylke, and lawno. 

And other he taketh me by the hande, 

“ Here is Farys thred, the fynest in the lando," 

I never was used to each thyngs Indede, 

And wantyng mony I myght not spede. 

Then went I forth by London stone. 

Throughout all Canwyke streete , 

Drapers much cloth me offered anoue ■ 

Tlion comes me one, cryde hot shepes feote. 

One cryde makerell, ryshes greno, another gan gneete, 
One me by a hood to cover my head ; 

Bot for want of mony I myght not be sped. 

Then I liyed me into Estchepo ; 

One ciyes rybs of befe, and many a pye ; 

Pewter polls they clattered on a heane , 

There w as harpe, pypo, and mynstrehye ; 

“ Yea by cock I " “ nay by cock I " some began crye. 
Some songe of Jenken and Julyan for there mode ; 
But for lack of mony 1 myght not spede. 

Then Into Comhyll anon I yode. 

Whore was much stolen gere amonge ; 

I saw where hongo myne owne hoode. 

That I had lost amonge the tlironge ; 

To by my own hood 1 thought it wronge, 

I knew it well as I dyd my orede ; 

Bui for lack of mony I cold not spede. 

The Taverner took tno by the sieve ; 

“ Sir,” sayth he, “ wyll you our own wyne assay f ” 

I answer^, that can not mutch me grsve, 

A ponv can do no more than it may , 

I dranko a pynt, and for It dyd pay ; 

Yot sore a hungord from thonoe 1 yedo. 

And wantyng my mony I cold not spede 
Then hyed I me to Belynsgate ; 

And one cryed “ hoo, go we hence 1 ” 

I prayd a barge man for Qod's sake. 

That ho wold spare me my expence 

** Thou Bcapst not here,” quod ho, “ under 1] pence, 

I Ijrst not yet bestow my almes d^e " : 

Thus lacking mony I cold not spede 
Then I oonvayed me into Kent , 

For of the law wold I moddle no more. 

Because no man to me tooke entent. 


1 dyght me do as I dyd before. 

Now Jesus that in Bethlem was bore. 

Save London, and send trew laywera there mede, 

For who so wants mony with tliem shall not spede,t 

Possibly, no unfair description of Lydgato would 
be to nail him an accompli^od soholu with a fair 
knack of verse-making, and a fluonoy that consider- 
ably outruns the knack. 

STBFHBir Hawes (d 1623 T), was a man of cul- 
ture with a taste for travel, and a remarkable 
memory. He wrote loyal verse to congratulate 
Henry VH on his accession. He had a gift tor 
phrases which bghten up his prohx muse from time 
to time, for instance these lines : 

** Be the day weary, or be tlie day long, 

At length it draweth to Evensong ” 

And an aptitude for allegory, less happy in plea- 
sure-conferring quahties. The French aspects of 
Chauoer’s gemus attracted him chiefly, and he 
follows the author of the Somaunt of the Rose rather 
than that of the Canterbury Talea. 

Ocoleve, Lydgate, Hawes, affect one all m the 
same way. Their work has literaiy merit of a fitful 
kind, but it is sadly lacking in ^onUuieity, original 
impulse, and smeenty. 

A decided improvement is seen m the work of 
that vigorous peisonahty, John SEEiiTON (o 14U0- 
1529), a Norfolk clone, and a remarkable scholar, 
at one time tutor to Henry VIll. There is no 
advance m beauty of workmanship. In fact, Skel- 
ton negleots beauty quite ope^y, striving for 
some fresh metrical form of expression to suit his 
subject matter 

But at any rate we are outgrowing the imitative 
penod, for Skelton is an onginal force, albeit a 
rough and undisciplmed one Bcgumiiig as must 
young poets do m the conventioncd and imitative 
vein, he soon broke away, and his later work, de- 
spite all its uncoutlmesB, has an individual flavour, 
refreshing to meet with after tlio tameness of his 
predecessors. He is a moralist, with a message for 
his generation, that he determined to make as 
effective as possible : 

“ For tho’ my rime be ragged, 

Tattorod and jagged. 

Rudely ram-benton. 

Busty and motb^alen : 

It hath in it some pith.” 

CharacUnetzet . — He attacked abuses of the day, 
both in the Church and Court, with an uncom- 
promising ngour worthy of John Knox When 
Wolsey was at the height of his power, Skelton did 
not hesitate to cnticiao him sevoidy, as in his satire 
Why Come ye not to Court ? 

His most popular work was the quaint Boke of 
Philip Sparrow, celebrating the death of tho pet 
bird of Mistress Joan Scrope ; his most outspoken 
was the Hogarthion sketch The Tunning (browing) 
of Elynor Rwmmynge — ^recounting the brewing and 
subsequent ritual of a certain broach of ale by a 
rural ^ewife and her friends. He hod a liking for 
bnef, jerky metres * e g. 

** Mistress Gertrude with womanhood endued.” 

1 John Lydgate: Minor Poems. 



COLYN 

StgmficaitM and Influence oj Am toorft.— Skelton 
waa a pioneer maamuch as be broke up old 
oon'ventiona of verse, suggesting new forma, and 
infusing life and vigour m English poetiy at a tuna 
when it was needed. All groat poetry is marked 
by beauty and vitality, and no genuine poetry can 
dispense with one or other of these elements 
Beauty and grace, Skelton assuredly bad not. But 
ho had somethmg of Butler’s gift of grotesquerio, 
something abo of his genius for doggerel, and his 
work therefore is not without a benefioent infliiAnow 
on the poetry of his age. 

Convir CnooTB 

I Colyn Clout 
As I go about 
And waudryng as I walks 
I heare the people tidke , 

Mon say for syluer and golde 
Miters are bought and sold ; 
lliere eliall no clergy appose 
A myter nor a crosse 
But a full purse 

A straw for Ooddas ourse I 
What are they the worso t 
For a Binioniake. 

Is but a honnouiake, 

And no more yo make 
Of nyiiiony men say 
But a childos play 

Over (his the forsayd laye 
Itpport how the pope maye 
A lioly anker call 
Out of the stony wall, 

And hym a byashopp make 
If ho on him dare take 
To kepe so hard a rule. 

To ride vpon a mulo 
Wyth golde ell betrapped. 

In purple and paule belapped. 

Some hattod and oonio rapped, 

Rychrly bo wrapped. 

God wot to tlio}T groat paynoa. 

In roolioltc'i of fino raynoa , ' 

Whyte as morowos • raylko 
Their talwitiue of fine alike, 

Tlirir ntiropa of inizt goldo begarod 
Tliero may no coat be epored 
Thrir moyles * guide doth eato, 

Theyr neighbours dve for meat 

What care they though GiU sweat. 

Or Jacke of tlio Noke 1 
The pore people they yoke 
With Rommons and eitaeions 
And oxcominniucations 
About churches and market ; 

The bysbhop on Ins carpet 
At home full soft doth syt. 

Tins IS a foareful fvt, 

To heare the people langle I 
How w arely thoy wrangle, 

Alas why do ye not handle. 

And tliom nil mangle T 
Full folsly on you 1 hey lye 
And shamefully you asciy. 

And say as untruly. 

As the butterfly 
A man might say In mocke 
Ware * the wotliercocke 
Of the steplo of Poules, 

And thus they hurt thew sonles 
In sclaunderyng you for truth, 

Alas It 18 groat rathe I 

t Linen made In Rennes. * Morning. 

* Mules. * Beware. 
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Borne say ye nt in tnmes 
lake prynoes aqmUnue, 

And sh^ne your rottem bones 
With pearles and precious stona% 

Bat now the commons gionss 
And the people mones 
For preestes and for lones 
Lent and neuer payde. 

But from day to day delaid, 

The oommune welth docayeiL 
Men say ye ore tunge tayde. 

And therof epeake nothmg 
But disaimuhng and glonmg, 

Wherfore men be supposiiig 
That ye gouo ehiewd t counsel 
Against the commune wel. 

By pollyng * and pillage 
In cities and villaom. 

By taxyng and toUa^, 

Ve have monks to have the cnleiago 
For ooueryng of an. old cottage. 

That committed is a collage, 

In the charter of dottage. 

Tenure par service de aottage. 

And not par gervtee de aoeage. 

After old aegnyouis 

And the learning of latleton tenoon^ 

Ye haue so ouerthworted 
That good lawes are eubnorted. 

And good reason poraerted. 

SCOTTISH LITERATURE IN THE 14TH 
AND 16TH CENTURIES 

Despite its quasi-barbMism and intemsl troublee 
in tho fourteenth centuiy, Scotland had at any 
rate accomphshed one great thing She had won, 
hardly and desperately, her independence, and this 
fact hod served os trumpet call to the imaginative 
minds of the age. John Barbour leads the way 
with hiB patriotic poem — Bruce (e. 1376), a poem 
recalling, in its noble apostrophe to Freedom, the 
famous lines of Sliolloy in the Maegue of Anarchy 
The rough material of poetry is there, all that is 
needed is something of tho fine culture that had 
already mode its way mto England, to fashion 
and grace it 

About this time Jakes T (1394-1437) returned 
from his years of captivity m England, a cul- 
tured and accomplish^ prince, and the influence 
he exerciBod on national verso was just what was 
needed His own poem. The Ktng'a Quatr, is one 
of no small beauty and power Imitative, it is true, 
of Chaucer and of French Romance, but animated 
by genuine imagination and feeling, it is a work of 
tlio heart and not of the head He writes with 
power because he loved Lady Jane Beaufort, not 
because he fancied himself a versifier of Chaucer’s 
school 

Robert Henryson (1430 T-1606 T), the “ school- 
master in Dunfermline,” though like hia royal pre- 
decessor a faithful admirer of Chaucer, shows real 
first-hand observation of nature and on msight bom 
of no mere literary accomphshment into the simple 
and ordinary aspects of lowly bfe. There is a quaint 
charm about his description of why ho added to 
Chaucer’s story of Trodtta and Creaevia. One 
winter’s night, he tells us, he sat by the fire reading 
Troises, and comforting himself with some hot 
dnnk. But neither fire nor dnnk could reconcile 
1 EviL * Plunderio^ 
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him to the leniency of Chaucetp and bo he adds bis 
mite to the poem with a dismal account of Creesida’B 
death — thus appeasing his Bense of justice 

He IS at his beet, however, when dealing with 
rustic scenes, whether it be to recount the eternal 
(poetic) squabbles of shepherd and sh^herdess, or 
to deal in popular allegorical voin with the town 
mouse and the country mouse Perhaps there is 
more human nature than mouse nature about 
Henryson’s rodents, but in their way they can 
hold their own with the wee, sleekit . • • tim'rous 
beastie " of the poet’s great successor. 

Robene aed Makyke 
Robene sat on ^de green hill, 

Keopand a flock of fe : 

Merry Makyne said him till, 

** Robene, thou rue on me « 

I half thee luvit loud and still, 

Thir yoaria two or three ; 

My dule in dern hot gif Ihmt dill. 

Doubtless but drcid I die ** 

Robene answerit, ** Be the rude, 

Kaethiog of luie I knaw, 

Bot keepis my sheep under yon wud, 

IjO where they raik on raw * 

What was merrit thee in thy mude, 

Makyno, to me thou shaw , 

Or what is lufe. or to be lo*ed ? 

Fain wald 1 leir that law 
” At luvis lair gif thou will loir, 

Tak there ane a b c * 

Be koynd, courteous, and fair of felr, 

WiHc, hardy, and free , 

Ro that no danger do thee deir , 

What dule in dorn thou dree , 

Press thee with pom at all power. 

Be patient and pnvio ” 

Robene answent her again, 

“ 1 wait nocht what is lufe ; 

Bot 1 half marvel in certain 
What makis thee this wannifo ; 

The weddir is fair, and I am fgln , 

My shoop goifl hale abufe ; 

An we wold play us in this plain. 

They wald us haith reprufo ** 

" Robene, tak tent unto iny tale. 

And work all as 1 rede. 

And thou soil half my hairt all haill, 

Rke and my maidenlioid 
Bon God sendiB buto for bale, 

And for murning remead, 

In dem with thee bot gif I deal. 

Doubtless 1 am bot deid ” 

** Makyne, to-mome this ilka tide. 

An ye will meet me here, 

Popavonturo my sheep may gang beside, 

WliiU we half liggit full near , 

Bot maugre half I, an I bide 
Fra they begin to steir ; 

What lyis on hairt 1 will nooht hide 
Makyne, than tnak gude cheer ** 

* Robene, thou rrivis mo roif and rest , 

I hufe hot thee alanr ** 

Makyne, adieu, the sun gois west. 

The day is near hand gane ” 

** Robene, in dule 1 am so drest, 

That lufe will bo tny bane " 

“ Go, lufe, Makyne, wherever thou list, 

For lemazi 1 lo’o name ” 

“ Robene, I stand in sir a stytl r 
1 sich, and that full sair ** 

** Makyne, I haif been this while i 
At home God gif I were.** 


** My honey, Robene, talk one while. 

Gif thou will do na mair ’* 

Makyne, some other man beguile^ 

For hameward 1 will fare.” 

Robene on his wayis went. 

As licht as loaf of tree ; 

Makyne murnit in her Intent, 

And trow’d him never to see 
Robene braid aiiour tho bent ; 

Than Makyne cryit on hio, 

** Now may thou smg, for I am shent I 
What ailis lufe at me ? ” 

Makyne went hame withoutlin fail, 

Full weary oftir couth weep ; 

Than Robeno in a full fair dale 
Asaeniblit all lus sheep 
Bo that some pairt Makyiiis ail 
Outthrow hia hairt coud creop , 

He fallowit her fast there till assail, 

And till her tuk gude keep 
Abide, abide, thou fair Makyne, 

A word for ony thing , 

For all my lufe it sail be thine, 

WithouiUn dopoirtmg. 

All haill thy heart till half mine 
Is all my co\ orting ; 

My sheep to-jrmme whill hourm nine 
R ill need of no keeping *' 

^“Robene, thou has licard sung and say. 

In gostis and storeis aulci, 

The man that will nocht when he may 
Ball half nocht when he wald 
1 pray to Jesu o\ ory day 
Mot eke thoir carc^ cauld, 

Tliat first presses witli thee to play, 

Be firth, foiest. or fauld ** 

** Mak>ne. the mcht is soil and dry, 

Tlie weddir m warm and fair. 

And the grt*on wud noht near us by 
To walk utioiir all where , 

There may na janglour us espy. 

That IB to lufe contrair , 

Therein, Makyne, baith ye and I 
Unseen we may repair ” 

Robono, that world is all away 
And quite brocht till aim end. 

And never again thereto, parfay. 

Ball It be os thou wond , 

For of my pom thou mode it play. 

And all in vain 1 spend , 

As thou lias done, sa sail I say, 

Mumo on, I think to mond ” 

** Maykno, tho hope of all iny heal. 

My hairt on thee is sot. 

And evenniur to thee be leal. 

While I may lif but let ; 

Never to fail, os othons felll. 

What grace that over 1 got ” 

Robene, with thoo 1 will nooht deal 9 
Adieu, for thus we met ” 

Makyno went liaino blyth aneuch, 

Attour the holt is hair ; 

Robene murnit, and Makyne leuch ; 

Bcho sang, he sicliit sair , 

And so left him, baith wo and wreuoh. 

In dolour and in care, 

Keepand his herd under a heuoli, 

Amangis the lioltis hair. 

After Henryson, comes W tt.t.t twt Dunbar (1460 ?- 
1530), a poet of striking if undisciplined power, 
and one of the groat names in Scott^i Literature 
Ho 18 the Burns of the fifteenth century, with some* 
thing of that poet’s passion for beauty, native 
humour, and force of expression Ho woe not unlike 
Bums, moreover, m character , sensual and head- 
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strong, with a lively and bitter appreciation of the 
paltnnesB of life of the senses 

He started as a Freaciscaii fnar, but this did not 
harmonise with his pleasure-loving nature, and 
being with all his family a man sincere and straight- 
forward, he left the Order, and became one of the 
Scottish Court. 

Loimoii 

London, thou art of townea A-per-ss, 

Sovereign of oitioa, seemlieet in mght. 

Of high renouii, riches and royaltie , 

Of lordis, barons, and many goodly knight ; 

Of most delectable lusty ladies bright , 

Of famous prelaUs, in habitis clencsd , 

Of inerohantis full of nubstonoo and might ■ 

London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Oladdeth anon thou lusty Troynovant, 

Citie that some time eloped was New Troy, 

In all the earth, imperial as thou stant, 

Pnneess of townes, of pleasure and of joy 
A noher resteth under no Christian roy , 

For manly power, with craftis natural, 

Fourmeth none fairer eith the flood of Noy : 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all 

Gem of oil ]oy, jasper of jocunditio. 

Most mighty carbuncle of vertuo and valour ; 
Strong Troy in vigour and in strenuitio , 

Of royal citiea rose and geraflour ; 

Empress of townea, exalt in honour , 

In beautie bearing the crown imperial , 

Sweet paradise precelling m pleasure . 

London, thou art the flour of Cities all 

Above all rivers thy lliver hath reneun. 

Whose beriall streaiiiis, pleasant and praclore. 

Under thy lusty wallis runneth down. 

Whore many a swan doth swim with wmgis fair , 
Where many a barge doth soil, and row with aer. 
Where many a ship doth rest with top-royal 
O I town of townos, patron and not comjwre ■ 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Upon thy lusty Brig of pillars white 
Been mcrcliontis full royal to behold ; 

Upon thy etreetis gooth many a seemly knight 
All clod in v elvet gowncs and chains of gold 
By Julius Cksot tliv Tour founded of old 
May be the house of Mars victonal, 

AVhoso artillery with longue may not he told ■ 
London, thou art thn flour of Cities all. 

Strong be thy wullis (liat about tlico standis ; 

Wise be the people (hat witlun thee dwellie ; 

Fresh is thy river with his lusty standis, 

Blith be thy churches, woll-souning be thy bellis ; 
Rich be thy merohantis in substance that oxcellis ; 
Fair l>e thoir wives, riglit lovosonic, white, and small; 

Clear bo tliy virgins, lusty under killis 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Thy famous Mayor, by princely governance. 

With sword of justice, thee ruleth prudently. 

No lord of Pans, Venice, or Florence 
In dignilie or honour goeth to him nigh. 

He 18 exemplar, lode-star, and guye ; 

Principal piatron and rose original. 

Above all Mayors as muster most worthy : 

London, thou art the flour of Cities all 

Dunbar’s work is varied and voluminous, and 
exhibits him as an ainonst, a moralist, and a satinet 
Mention has been made of Bums, but it is not as a 
love poet or as a moralist tliat he suggests the 
analogy It is rather m his rough and vigorous 
humour that we find the kinship Dunbar’s love 
poetry is undistinguished ; he writes here os a 
oouitier, and rehes contentedly on most of the 
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Lterary conventaons of the time ; nor are his moral 
or reh^ouB efforts onythmg but experiments m the 
orthodox Chaucerean School. When we exaxeme 
his satmeal verse, we reahse a breadth, a vigour, 
and a vitahty that clearly show the real bent of his 
genius. In his spinted attack on the law oourts — 
Txdxnga from (Ae Sesatona , m his anathemas on the 
dirty condition of the city in the Satire on Edin- 
burgh ; m his boisterous ndicule of the thirsty olewife 
m the BaUad of Kynd Kittok, we realise a genume 
force, a Rabelaisean relish for the grotesque, that 
IB something new in our literature This gift it was 
that made him seek out fresh prosodic forms, and 
do for Scottish much what Skelton did for Enghsh 
verse He has mdeed been called “ the Scottish 
Skelton,” and of the two ho is perhaps the greater 
power He is a typical transitional wntor, mediaeval 
in many ways, yet helping to break up the old 
modieevsl methods, and to pour fresh life into 
English poetry There is no breadth of Ihe Be- 
nascerice m his work , only by his restlessness and 
expenmentalismg does be show that a new era is 
about to dawn 

Of hiB contemporary, Gavik Dougi.ab, it is leas 
easy to speak By some he has been claimed as a 
child of the New Age, while others regard him as 
essentially belongmg to the Chaucerean school, and 
medieval m his outlook Douglas was well bom, 
and rose to preferment in the Church Letters for 
him was but an episode m a busy hfe Fust and 
foremost he was a political churchman, his hterary 
work being done while ho was a young man Of 
this, the Palace of Honour and the translation of the 
-Encid of Virgil take the chief place 

In the Palace of Honour wo are in the familiar 
realm of medieval allegory Wo start with the 
usual dream m May time, and find ourselves in a 
mixed company of Old Testament worthies and 
Fagan deities There is more moralising than art, 
and it is directly inspired by Chaucer’s work His 
interest in the Latin wiiters, Virgil and Ovid, sug- 
gest for the moment the inspiration of the new 
learning ; but there is no trace of humanism in the 
poem The Roman poets serve only as moral tags 

The translation is a far more interesting piece of 
work , it IS not epoch-making, it bos little merit as 
a rendering of a classic into English dress , none 
the less it is the first translation of a great writer 
into English, and the philological import of tlio 
writing IS of no slight interest, with its strange 
minglings of Chauroroan Saxon, ancient alliterative 
verso, and snippets from alien tongues both North 
and South There is a pictorial quality about some 
of the writing, that faintly adumbrates the nch 
imagination of Spenser But it is as tho last of the 
Mediievala, not as tho child of tho New Age, that we 
must regard Douglas 

THE DAWN OF THE RENASCENCE 

The fifteenth century dawned upon an England 
that had outlived the energismg idealism of the 
twelfth century. The vigorous vitality of that era 
had been paralysed by the wasteful futihties of the 
Hundred Years’ War with France, and div-ided 
counsels at home. Feudalism that hod been a power 
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in Norman times in evolving order and solidarity 
out of anarofay and oonfueion, survived now only as 
a qtent force. No longer did it suit the needs of 
the nation. The plaint of Langland, the anathema 
of WyohS, bear witness to the general unrest and 
disorganisation The sterility of English literature 
after Chaucer testifies to the lowered vitality of the 
time. Yet once again is the old saying justified 
that it 18 darkest before the dawn. There has been 
a stirring of fresh life, a kmdling of new desires m 
Italy and Germany In each country the honzon 
is aglow with promise — a promise that speaks ao> 
cording to the personahty of ecuih nation In 
Italy the Kenascence thnlls through the senses ; 
m Germany it speaks through the intellect. Thus 
IS it that from the first the awakemng assumed m 
Germany a religious character; it merged at once 
into the Reformation In Italy it was different ; 
the old eoclesiasticism became paganised. “ The 
Gods descend from Olympus and live once more 
amongst men ” Fagan mfiuenccs were needed ; 
though the sudden transition from a starved asceti- 
cism to a ricii, pulsing life could not be accomphshed 
without moral disasters Perhaps no more signifi- 
oant illustration of difference m outlook can be 
given than in the attitude towards nudity. The 
medinval artist at the portal of the Cathedral at 
Rasle had depicted the dead rising from graves and 
donning hurriedly their garments, so as to appear 
decently clod at the Lost Judgment After the 
Renascence, os J usscrand bos reminded us, a naked 
woman was wrought in bronze upon the tomb of a 
Pope AU tliat was beautiful was, through the eyes 
of the Ronasconco, nlio dn-iiio The human body, 
BO long despisuil and lU-treatod, came mto its king- 
dom and was glorified : 

*• Hoauty is Truth, Truth Beauty " 

But whilo Italy was on iiro with the new eunnse, 
it was still for England merely a streak of light 
upon the horizon 

Tho Mcdi.cvol Church, m place of welcoming 
the cleansing clianges of a Wyclif, opposed all 
remedies for curing her of her sick condition Nor 
were our Kings any more farseeing Henry IV 
helped to stilTeii tho autocratic power of the Church 
by passing the Act that heretics should be burned 
to death Henry V persecuted the Lollards with 
relentless vigour But in vain did they try to prop 
up tbo tottering edifico of inodigsval thought. They 
could hold back for a while the oncoming tido ; 
to give fresh life to what was moribund was beyond 
their power; so England stood : 

“ Between two worlds, one dead, 

Tho otiior powerless to be bom ” 

Our mtelloctiisl eentres dwindled into insignifi- 
canco, and tlie conliriuons social disturbances 
helped but to omphasizo the mental and moral 
degradation of the country’ But if the Wars of 
the Roses reacted unfavourably on our literary 
life, they contributed to bring matters swiftly to a 
crisis, by destroying the power of the great Feuded 
nobles, and bringing about tbo inevitable reaction. 

Meanwhile, Learning suficred badly. The 
tragedy of John TiPTorr, Earl of Woiuester, is a 


case in point. He was a scholar and a traveller, 
one imbued with the new oulture of Italy. Oxford 
was indebted to him for the gift of valuable maiiii- 
Bonpte brought from the Continent As a trans- 
lator of the olassios he heul done a splendid work 
But the opportunist politics of tlie age had engulfed 
him, and he was executed in 1470. Fuller’s tribute 
to him as “ noble and virtuous ” was probably ill- 
deserved : but there was force m the hyperbole, 
that “ the axe did at one blow cut off more ieanuug 
than was m the heads of all tho eurviving nobiLty 

Meanwhile an agency was at work, more potent 
even than the zeal of reformers, to turn the scale 
m favour of the New Learning. 

A Kentish man, William Caxton (c 1422-01) 
after serving his apprenticesliip to a City 
mercer, crossed to Flanders, and in the intervals 
beta con business duties, dimmed bis eyesight by 
much writing Later, he became copyist in the ser- 
vice of Margaret of Burgundy, the sister of Edward 
rv, and while groaning over the meohanicsJ labour, 
he came across a new art introduced into Bruges by 
Colard Mansion a elevor caligrapher (about 1473) * 
Possibly, Caxton had learned the new art at 
Cologne a year or so previously, but whether this 
was the case or not, he gave Mansion financial 
assistance. When he returned to his native 
country he carried with him his precious Printing 
Press (147G), and established himself in the Al- 
monry at Westimnster, wliere ho advertised his 
work thus ; “ If it please any man, spiritual or 

temporal, to buy any pyes of two or tlirco com- 
moinoratioDS of Salisbuiy oU einprynted after the 
form of the present letter, lot him come to West- 
muistor, and he shall havo them chepe " Caxton 
was a man of businesB as well as a man of letters 
Probably the things which brought him most 
money at first were the service books and sermons 
winch he sold to tho preachers There we see the 
shrewd man of affairs In his puhliiation of Lyd- 
gate and Gower, of Malory, and of that “ worshyp- 
ful man, Geoffrey Chaucor," we recognise the man of 
letters He had a pretty taste for literature, and as 
early as 1468-09 translated into English a favourite 
medieval romance, Le Jtrcueil dfs Histoiree des 
Uroyt Long before becoming a pnnter he had 
been a translator, and translation occupies him still. 
Acoordmg to his own account, he translated twenty- 
one hooks, and printed m fourteen yearn nearly 
eighty separate volumes, some of which passed 
through several editions 

Edward IV and Richard III both favoured him : 
to Richard, Caxton dedicated his Order of Chivalry 
Tho Earl of Arundel allowed him “ a yearly fee of 
a buck m summer and a doe m wmter,” for trans- 
lating The Oolden legend. 

Tho Golden Legend, printed about 1493, is 
Caxton’s most important translation. 

The Renascence had come with Caxton, and the 
great nobles of the day no loss than the monarohs 
were stung with the desire of knowledge. 

Thus the Renasoenoe movement in London 

1 It is possible that both Caxton and Mansion were 
fnllow-students in the art of printing at Cologne. Evi- 
dence points to Cologne as the place of Caxton’s earh^ 
printing operations. 
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begins with the publioation of Enghdi master- 
pieces, awakening m the minds of the people a 
acnse of their national life. Then, with the arrival 
of the Tudors, the dawn broadened into the sun- 

j ise 

The invention of the Printing Press, coupled 
with the discovery some tune before, of a way of 
transforming hnen rags mto paper, made the 
luultipbcation and circulation of books a very 
different matter from what it had been in the 
Middle Ages. 

Thus the Benascence, in place of becommg a 
scholar’s monopoly, was rendered a far-reaching 
popular movement 

(i) Art and LircTEBS 

Cazton deemed the Middle Ages more interest- 
ing than Classical antiquity. Indeed, oil that was 
vital and inspiring in mednevalism he found summed 
up in Sir Thomas Malory's Morte d' Arthur. This 
IS hiB greatest undertaking It is a hook of noble 
proportion, written m fine flowing English, with 
that simple austerity charactenstio of the Saxon 
gomus 

Who IS this unknown writer suddenly made 
famous by Caxton f 

Of Sir Thomas Maixiry very htUo is defimtely 
kiioim. lie may have belonged to a Worcestershire 
family of that name who fought with both Lan- 
caster and York m tlie Wore of the Roses, one 
member of which was named Thomas, and a memlier 
of parhument in 1414-6 , several fomibos m York- 
shire and also in the Midlands aspire to have him 
for an ancestor, but no trace of a Tbomas can be 
found who livod about that time. Professor 
Kittendgo m ‘ Who mu Sir Thomas Malory f” 
traces hmi to a certain Sir Thomas Malory of New- 
bold Rcvell in Warwickshire, who succeeded to the 
faiiidy estates about 1434 John Dole (1495-1663) 
the historian, in his Account of the Lives of Eminent 
TlVitirs of (treat Britain, says he was a W'elshmau. 
The one thing certain is, that ho wrote the Morte 
d' Arthur, winch comprises twenty-one books com- 
piled from a variety of suurecs According to Bale, 
the first four books arc founded on Robert de 
Borron’s Romance of Merlin , Book V from Morte 
d’ Arthur manusenpt m Lincoln Cathedral Library ; 
Book VI from the French Romance of Lancelot ; 
Book VII IS not identifuxl ; Books VTII-X from 
the Romance of Tristan by Luce de Cose ; Books 
XI-XXl are mainly from Lancelot, with mtorpola- 
tions 

Of the first folio edition printed by Caxton m 
1485 only one perfect copy is m existence; of two 
subsequent editions, 1496 and 1529, printed by 
Wynkyn de VVordo, one copy of the latter is m the 
Bntiali Museum 

Malory sings the praise of love, not with the gay 
abandon of the French troubadour, but with that 
scnousnoss of passion typical of the North. 

While she loved, he says of Quenevere, she was 
a true lover, and therefore she had a good end 
It IS a pity if love be spent upon one who happens 
to bo inaccessible Still, love, whether of maid or 
wife, is good, inasmuch as all love is good. All 


Malory pleads for is that Love first be given to 
God, and then that the lover keep faithful to bis 
lova 

ThS DkATB or LAUNCBIiOT 

“Oh ye mighty and pompous lords, winning in tiie 
^oiy tfanatory m this unst^la life, os in leignmg over 
great realms and mighty great countries, foi^ied with 
strong oaetlee and towers, ediBed with many a noh city : 
Ye UK, ye Gerce and mighty knights, so valiant m 
adventurous deeds of arms, behold, behold, see how this 
mighty conqueror King Arthur, whom in his human 
life all the world doubted, yea also the noble Queen 
Guenever, whioh sometime sat in her chair adorned 
with gold, pearls, and precious Monos, now he full low 
in obscure loss or pit covered with clods of earth and 
clay. Behold also this mighty champion. Sir Launcelot, 
peerless of all knighthood, see now how he lieth grovelling 
upon the cold mould, now bring so foeble and funt, 
that sometime was so tornhle, how and in uliat manner 
ought yo to be BO desirous of worldly honour so danger- 
ous Therefore roe thinheth this present book ls nght 
necessary often to be read, for in all ye find the most 
gracious, knightly, and virtuous wai of the most noble 
knights of the world, whoroby they got prusing con- 
tinually Also mo seemeth by the oft roathng thereof, 
ye shul greatly desire to accustom } ourseu ui the 
following of those gracious knightly deeds, that is to 
say, to dread God and to love righteousness, futlifully 
and courageously to serve your sovereign Fnnei> And 
the more that God hath given you the tiiumpluvl honour, 
the meeker ye ought to be, ever feanng the unstableness 
of this deceitful world, and so I pass over and turn ogam 
unto my mailer. 

Bo within SIX weeks after Sir launcelot fell sick, and 
lay in his bed ; and then ho sent for the bisliop that 
there was hermit, and all his true follows Tlioii Sir 
launcelot said with dreary Steven . “ Sir BiMiop, I 
pay you that ye will give mo oU my rights that be- 
fongeth unto a Christian nan ’’ “ It shall not need 

you,” said the hermit and all his fellows, “ it is but a 
noavinesB of the blood, ye shall bo well amended by tlio 
grace of God to-morrow ” 

“ My fair lords,” said Sir launcelot *' wit yo well, 
my careful bodv will into the earth, I liate warning 
more than I will now say, therefore 1 pray you give me 
my rights” Bo when ho wue houseled and enealed 
and h^ all that a Cliiistian man ought to have, he 
prajed the bishop that his fellows might lieor his body 
unto Joyoua Garu Some men say Amnck and some 
men’s say is Bamborow 

“Howl'eit,” said Sir Launcelot, “me repenteth sore 
bat I made mine avow sometime, that m joyous Gord 
I would be buned, and because of brooking of my vow I 
pray you all lead me tluther ” Then there was weeping 
and wringing of hands among all his fellows 8o at 
tho season of the night, they went all to their beds, 
for they all lay in one chamber ; so after midnight 
against day, the bishop that was hermit, os he lay in 
bis bed asleep he fell on a great laughter , and there- 
with the fellowship awoke, and came unto tho bishop 
and asked him what he ailed “Ah Jesus, mercy,” 
said the bishop, “ why did ye aw uke me, I was never 
in all my life so merry and so woU at eoso.” “ Why, 
wliereforo I ” said Bir Bors 

*' Truly " said tho bishop, “ hero was Bit Launcelot 
with me, with more angels than ev-er 1 saw men upon 
one day ; and I saw the angels heave Sir Launcelot 
towards heav'en, and the gates of heaven v,pened against 
him *' “ It IS but dretclimg of swevens," said 8i Bors, 

“ for I doubt not Sir I.aunoolot aileth nothing but 
good.” “ It may well be,” said the bishop, “ go ye to 
ms bed, and then shall ye prove the sooth ” 

So when Bir Bors and his follows came to hin bed 
they found him stork dead, and he lay ns he hod smiled, 
and the sweetest savour about 1 iin tliat ev er they 
smelled. Then was there weeping and wnnguig of 
bands, and the greatest dole they made that ever made 
men And on tho morrow the bishop nmg his mass 
of Requiem ; and after the bishop and all those nine 
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knights put Sir Launcelot m the same horse bier that 
Quoon Quenever was Imd in before that she was buried 

And so the bishop and tliey altogether went with the 
corpse of Sir Launcelot doily, till they came unto Joyous 
Ga^, and ever they had an hundred torches burning 
about him. 

And so within fifteen days they came to Joyous Card. 
And there they laid his ootpae m the body of the choir, 
and sung and read many peters and prayers over him 
and about him , and ever his visage was laid open and 
naked, that all folk might behold him ; for suoh was the 
custom in those days that all men of worship should so 
lie with open visage till that they were bunra.” 

Caxton’s personality is an interesting one : it 
may be soen in his various prefaces. These reflect 
a kindly and simple nature, with a pleasant ad> 
mixture of keen humour to take off the flatness 

His style is uncertain, for he is not clear how far 
to draw upon foreign tongues But he has a ready 
instinct for good Saxon prose, and his prose is far 
more readable and attractive than some of the 
prose written about this time One of his plecm- 
antost qualities is the confidential note which he 
strikes — a note, that was later on to be the dis- 
tinctive note of the £ngliah Essay. At present 
English prose is still m the expenmental state ; 
like, to a lesser extent, the verso. But poetry was 
to have a glorious career, before English prose 
made itself a force with which to he reckoned. 

Thb Soocsssobs of Caxtok 

For nearly fifty years after the death of Caxton, 
the book trade m England was directed for the 
moat part by two men, Jan Wyukyn do Worde 
(d 1534), and Richard !^nson (d 1530) ; but the 
admirable start made by Caxton was scarcely main- 
tained by his successors Claamoal learning took 
a very low place, and until 1543 no Greek book 
was printed m England. Religious Ltcrature of a 
mediocre kind could be had m abundance, there 
was a steady market for these, and cuntomporaiy 
poets like Skelton and Hawes had the gratification 
of finding some of their work printed For any 
advance m the development of English hteralure 
we must look, however, not to the printer but to a 
wealthy nobleman, Lord Berners, who did admir- 
able work os a translator 

John Bourchier, 2nd Lord Berners (1467-1533) 
was educated at Oxford, and marned Catherine, 
daughter of the Duke of Norfolk As a youth he 
was intimately acquainted with Henry VIII, with 
whom he travelled to Calais. After filling many 
important positions in the State, he was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer m 1516, and Deputy 
to Calais m 1520 with a yearly salary of £100 
and £104 “ spyoU money ” In straitened circum- 
stances through numerous lawsuits in connection 
with Ills estates, be was continually borrowing 
money of the King who, during Berner’s last illness, 
ordered his goods to be sequestered in the interest 
of his creditors. 

His literary work consisted of important trans- 
lations from the French and Spanish In 152.3, 
at Henry’s request, he trandated Froissart’s 
Chromcles, a second volume m 1525 being printed 
by Richard Pynson ; Huon of Bordeaux from the 
French (1532), printed by Wynkyn de Worde , 
The Catlett of Love from the Spanish ; the Hutory 


of the moost ttoble and valyaunt Knight, Arthovr of 
Lytell Brytaxne ; and m 1634 The Qolden Book of 
Mareue Aurdtas, translated from Guevara’s El 
Relax de Prmetpee o JUarco Aureho, which also 
inspired Lyly in his Euphuet. 

Among lesser literary forces may be mentioned 
Robert Fabtan (d. 1613), who did useful work as a 
ohromcler of London history, de^ite bis tendency 
to accept all the fabulous tales of our natianal 
origin firat made by Geofirey of Monmouth. Ed- 
ward Haix (d. 1647), is a man of more soholarly 
attainment. He chronicles the story of the Houses 
of Lancaster and York, and oarrios the story down 
to 1532. He had an eye for characterisation ; and 
some of hiB work attracted Sh^eapeare, who makes 
fairly generous use of it in his plays deahng with 
Plantagenet England. 

HENRr VII had done much to encourage the 
New Learning. Mention of him usually recaUs the 
memory of a shrewd, sagacious, and thrifty states- 
man, a man with a genius for practicability and 
cautious common sense. For the rest he doM not 
impress hunseif upon us as a figure of the Bouas- 
oenoe But there were two Henrys ; and one 
of them especially marked m earhor years was a 
kindly, art-lovmg student, somewhat reserved per- 
haps, but with flashes of humour, and an ardent, 
romantic temperament. We may recall the de- 
light which Malory’s Legends afforded him ; the 
pleasure it gave him to surround himself with the 
boat scholars of the day ; the careful education he 
bestowed upon his children Ho lacked the open, 
gemal bearing of his successor ; yet his tastes were 
as fully with the New Learning as were those of bis 
son 

The hopes of cultured England were bright and 
confident when young Henry succeeded his 
father m 1509. Handsome, alert, artistic, with 
marked scholarly tastes, yet no bookworm, he 
seemed an ideal prince He bad the Englishman’s 
love of outdoor oxcrcise ; a winning manner and 
an all-round versatility bkely to endear himself to 
all sorts and conditions of men 

By hiB distinguished marriage with Catherme of 
Aragon he hod made a powerful ally in Spam In 
fact, there was no cloud on the horizon when he 
came to the throne. Men were willing to put up 
with the ebullience of vanity that showed itself 
oven thus early, especially os there was some 
reason for it What did it matter if, like Sir 
Willoughby Fatterne, he knew that he had “ a 
leg,” and wae pleased to share that knowledge with 
others 7 had ho not single-handed met “ that 
serpent ” Luther, and confounded him in a learned 
book that hod mot with the approbation of the 
Pope himself 7 

Assuredly a man of the Renascence: he wntes 
lyncB and composes music, is an expert on various 
instruments himself, and ranges over most sub- 
jects in science and philosophy, with on eager in- 
terest charactenstic of the time There is nothing 
of his father’s parsimony about him. Erasmus is 
made heartily welcome and Holbein mvited to 
stay, the clever foreigner is welcome at Court. 
England at length is coming mto bne with the 
Southern nations. 
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We Are now in a position to ezAmine more dosely 
the i^int of the Eenoscenoe working in EnglAnd 
and helping to stir its dull stagnAtion into fresh 
hfe. It was during the last few yeeus of the 
fifteenth oentury that the oonnection of English 
thought with Itedian scholarship began. 

Wilham Qrooyn, for some time Greek Professor 
at Oxford, spent two years at Florence, where the 
famous pohtician was lecturing, and about the same 
time Linacro, a man of great sensibility and re* 
finement, was selected to help in the teaohmg of 
Lorenzo di Medici’s children These two men be- 
came saturated with the classicism of Florence, and 
on their return home communicated their eager 
enthusiasm to others in England, notably Colet. 
afterwards Doan of St. Paul's, and to Sir Thomas 
More. “ To be m company of such men as Colet,’* 
said Erasmus, who entered Oxford m 1498, “ he 
would not refuse to live even in Scytluo,” and he 
likened his talk to the talk of Plato Grocyn’s 
varied knowledge and Luiocre’a fine judgment, 
received also the warm commendation of the 
young scholar, while hia tribute to More has be- 
come one of the commonplaces of literary his- 
tory ; “ When did Nature ever mould a character 
more gentle, endearing, and happy tlian Thomas 
More’s 7 ” 

The fire once lit spread apace. Schools and 
colleges sprang up, dedicated to the cause of 
the latest culture Richard Fox, Rishop of Dur- 
ham, founded grammar schools at Grantham and 
Taunton, and brought into bi'ing Corjius Christ! 
College at Oxford ; whde Cambridge, not to be 
behind, responded with the creation of Christ’s 
and St. John’s Colleges through the influence of 
Bishop Fisher In London, St. Paul’s School 
sprang op at the instigation of Colet, where the 
young students were to be taught “ tho old I-atm 
speech, the very Roman tongue used in the time 
of TuUy and Sallust and Vergil and Terence , the 
Latin adulterate, which blind fools brought into 
the world, being absolutely banislied ” William 
Lilly, the godson of Grocyn, was to bo the first 
hoodmaster. He was a friend of More, and well 
approved of by Erasmus as one versod m the cut 
of educating youlli 

Among the most remarkable personalities of the 
time IS Sir Thomas Mokh ; he was tho son of Sir 
John More, a justice of the King’s Bench, who hod 
his residence m tho hoart of the City, and it was 
here, m Milk Street, that Thomas was bom m the 
year 1478. As a child he attended St. Anthony’s 
School m Threadnoedle Street, at that time con- 
sidered to bo a school of high repute. From here 
he followed the usual custom in those days of 
beoornmg attached to some groat household 

Thomas Moro was particularly fortunate in his 
patron. Cardinal Morion, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who quickly disoovorod his young rotainer’s 
promise, remarking s “ Whoever liveth to try it, 
shall see this child here waiting at table prove 
a marvellous man ” The keen political insiglit 
showed by More was greatly due to the stimulating 
counsel of the Cardinal This interest was con- 
tinued after he left his patron, for we find it was 
through his influence that More was sent to Oxford 
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and BO come into contact with the New Learning 
then bemg advanced by Grocyn, Linaore, and Colet. 
It was here, cdso, he met and became the closest 
friend of Erasmus, and the three were soon looked 
upon as the most eager disciples of the forwnrd 
movement of the day 

More’s stay at Oxford did not last long. On hia 
return to London he began to study law at New 
Inn and Lmcoln’s Inn, and we find him steadily 
working his way up to the Bar At this time ha 
was much in the society of Colot and Lilly. 

At the age of twonty-ono More is a Member of 
Parhamont, and when a proposal is mode four 
years later, by King Henry VII, for a, subsidy for 
the marriage portion of his daughter Margaret, who 
was to be married to James IV of Scotland, Mora 
openly opposes the demand of the King As his 
Opposition influenced Parliament to the extent of 
their refusing tlie subsidy, he had at once to bear 
the wrath of tho displeased monarch : “ A beard- 
less boy has disappointed the King’s purpose 1 ” 

The result of this fearlessness brought More’s 
father into the trouble, for the incensed kmg 
caused him to be hned upon a legal pretext, and 
Thomas More found it nocossary to leave public 
life Tins check to hia career was terribly dis 
appointing, and so unsettled More, that ho at this 
time contemplated becoming a monk Bis dis- 
position had always been religious While he was 
a law student he imposed upon himself various 
forms of self-mortification — fasting, praying, and 
next to his skin ho wore a hair shirt 

The influence of his wise teacher, Colet, now 
Doan of St Paul’s, and of his friend Erasmus pre- 
vailed, and before ho was tw'onty-fivo he had 
determined upon a secular career 

Erasmus bos said of More, “ When did Nature 
ever mould a character more gentle, eiideanng, 
and happy than Thomas More’s 7 ” and it is io 
this gentleness and kindly thought for otliers that 
we must osenbo his curious selection of a wife. He 
married m 1606, Jane, tho eldest daughter of John 
Colt of New Hall, Essex, although he preferred 
her younger sister — but ho did not wish to subject 
the elder sister to the discredit of bemg passed over, 
and BO "of a certain pity be framed bis fancy ’’ 
towards the elder daughter 

This first wife died, and in 1611 More married 
Alice Middleton, a widow This marriage was one 
ol great aflcction, and Erasmus, his fnend, was 
impressed many years later by hia devotion to her. 
" He lovoth her as if sho were a girl of fifteen ’’ 

More’s prospects at the beginning of Henry VIII’s 
reign (1609) were exceptional Wolsey m^o him 
known to the King and honoius come thick and 
fast. First appointed Under Shenfi of London, 
1510 ; then b^aine Muster of Bequests, 1614 ; 
Treasurer of the Exchequer, 1621 ; and Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1626 His duties 
necessitated his making various visits abroad, and 
it was whilst staying in Antwerp that he wrote 
the first draft of his great work on Social Reform — 
Vtojna. 

We arrive at the year of Wolsey’s fall, 1629. Not 
many days after the Cardinal was dispossessed of 
bis ofiioe of Lord Chancellor, More, against his wish. 
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but yielding to the importunities of the King, 
stepped into Wolsey’s vacant place. 

More was the first layman to occupy this post. 
His resignation of the Chancellorship took place m 
1.532. Ills disapproval of Henry VUI’s defiance of 
the Church and of his final bre^ with Rome, left 
no oltornativo to More, 

The King was unwilling to accept harsh measures 
with the statesman, and before the final steps were 
taken, opportunities were given to More to re- 
consider his position. But he was firm In April 
1531 ho was sent to the Tower for declining tlie 
oath of adherence which he feared would impugn 
the Supromacy of the Pope, and so make it an easy 
matter for King Henry to divorce his queen Ho 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, 7th July 1635, A 
brave man of most happy disposition, he mot his 
fate with courage, and even on the scafiold bis 
sense of humour did not desert him 

Hia Wrttinga — ^In 1610, Life of Ptco of Mirandola, 
from the incomplete History of Richard III (written 
in Latin c 1513), has been called the first book m 
classical English prose , it is sometimes said to have 
been based on a Latin work by Archbishop Morton, 
not extant 

Utopia, first printed m 1616 at Louvain ; a second 
edition appeared in 1517 It was then revised by 
More and printed in 1518 Also reprinted in Pons 
and Vienna It did not appear in English, till 
tr-inslated by Ralph Robinson, after Moro’s death, 
1531 

Moro’s otlicr Latin works include epigrams, a 
translation of some of Lucian’s dialogues, and 
pamphlets against the LuUu rans 

Amongst his English controversial works the 
most important is the Dyaloge againat I/utli^ranvim 
and Tyndale, m five books 

Whilst in the Tower he wrote Dyaloge of Cotnjort 
against Tribulation 

He also wrote much English as well ns I.atm verse. 

Utopia or, to give tho full title. The Discourses 
of Raphael Tlythloday, of the Rest State of a Common- 
wealth 

This satire on the social and political evds of tho 
ago was written in Latin in two parts, the second 
about 1515, tho first a year later Though printed 
at Louvain, Basle, Pans, and Vienna, no English 
edition appeanwl till Robinson’s translation in 1 551 
Gilbert Burnot made a hotter translation m 1684, 
and Riirnet’s is tho one now used 

Beginning with fact. Sir Thomas More relates how 
ho and Cuthbert Tunstal, Master of the Rolls, were 
sent by Henry VIII — “tho unconquerod King of 
England and a prince odornod with all tho virtues 1 ” 
— on a diplomatic iriiss.on to Prince Charles of 
Castile, with whom lio had “ some dilfcrence of no 
small consequence ’’ A satisfactory termination 
to tho mission not being imminent, More takes the 
opportunity of visi ting Antwerp, and is entertained 
by Peter Giles, a m.i.n “ whose conversation was so 
pleasant and so innocently cheerful, tliat his com- 
pany in a groat measure lessoned any longings to go 
back to my country, and to my wife and children, 
which an absence of four months hod qmckoned 
\ ci V much ” 

Through the kmdness of Giles, More is supposed 


to make the acquaintance of Raphael Hythloday, 
a Portuguese who hod travelled with tlie funous 
explorer Amerigo Vespucci, On their fourth jour- 
ney Hythloday, impressed with tho newly disco- 
vered country, requests to be left behmd m order 
to make inquiries mto its socisl and pohtical 
government 

Finding that More and his fnend ore anxious to 
hoar all he can tell them, Hythloday proceeds to 
relate how he and his companions mgratiated them- 
selves into tho afiections of the people, and how 
“ they come to towns and cities, and common- 
wealths that were both happily and well peopled 
. . , and reckoned up not a few things, from which 
patterns might be token for correcting the errors 
of these nations among whom wo live.” 

He tolls them that while on a visit to England he 
bod heard that tho dreadful punishment enacted 
against tliievos was hanging “ Would it not be 
better,” he says, “ that every man might be put 
m a method how to live, and so be preserved from 
the fatal necessity of stealing and of dying for it T 
... if you suffer your people to be ill-educatod, 
and their manners to be corrupted from their m- 
fancy, and then punish them for those crimes to 
which their first education disposed tlicm, what 
else is to be coiicludi'd from this but tliat you first 
make thiovos and then punish them f ” 

Tho UtopiaiiB “ do not wear themselves out with 
perpetual toil from morning to night ” as is common 
in most countnos. “ Dn iding tho day and night 
into twenty-four hours, they ajipoiiit six of these 
for work, three of which are before dinner and 
throe after . . . sleep eight hours ; the n st of the 
time . . . left to e\ ery man’s discretion ; yet they 
are not to abuse that interval in luxury and idle- 
ness, but must eiiiplny it in some proper exiieise ” 

All are engaged in soiiio useful work, agneulture 
so “ universally understood Hinong them that no 
person, eithi r man or woman, is ignorant of it ; 
they aro instructed m it from their ehildhood ” 
No unnecessary labour is jiiTinitlcd, and tho people 
aro allowud “ os much tiiiio as is iiocessaiy for tho 
improvement of their minds, m wluch they tliiiik 
tho happiness of life consists ” 

Their towns all possess a pure water supply and 
good sanitation, tho streets aro brood and “ gardens 
behind all their houses,” which they cultivate with 
groat core ; “ there is notliing belonging to the 
whole that is both more useful and more pleasant ” 

In choosing their Prince from among tlieir head 
magistrate's, tho people take an oath “ before they 
proceed to an election, that they will chooso him 
whom they think most fit for the office ” and “ give 
thoir voices secntly ” 

They “ much more detest tho folly of those who, 
when they sc-e a rich man, though they neither owe 
him anything, nor are in any sort dependent on his 
bounty, yet, merely because ho is ncli, give him 
little less than divine honours ” 

Virtue is defined as “ living according to Nature 
. . . they think we are mode by God for that end ; 
and bohevo that a man then follows the dictates of 
Nature when he pursues or avoids tilings according 
to tlie diroction of reason ” Tho first clictoto is “ a 
love and reverence for the Divine Majesty ”... 
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the Bsoond " direots ua to keep our mmda as free 
from paaaioo aados cheerful as we can . , . and use 
our utmost endeavours to lielp forward the bappi* 
neas of all other persons . . 

A hfe of pleasure is either a real evil or a good 
tlung. “ What sort of pleasuro is it that men ean 
tmd in throwing dice t ” And what pleasure can 
one find m “ seeing dogs run after a hare, more than 
of seeing one dog run after another ? . . . But if 
the pleasure hes in seeing tho hare killed and tom 
by the dogs, this ought rather to stir pity, that a 
weak, harmless, and fearful hare should bo de- 
voured by strong, fierce, and cruel doga” 

Of true pleasures some are mental, some phyaieal 
“ The pleasures of the mind he in knowledge, and 
in tliat delight which the contemplation of truth 
carries with it ; . , . the joyful rofleotion on a 
well-spent life, and the assured hopes of a future 
happiness. ...” Fhysicol pleasures are of two 
kinds, “ that which gives our senses some real 
dohght ... by recruiting Nature ” and that 
which afiects the senses such as ” the pleasure tliat 
arises from music.” 

Perfect health is “ the greatest of all bodily 
pleasures. . . . And if any should say that aick- 
iiess is not really pain, but that it only carries pain 
along with it, they look upon that as a fetch of 
subtlety that docs not much alter the matter ” 

“ It IS thought a sign of a sluggish and sordid 
mind not to preserve carefully one’s natural beauty ; 
but it is likewise infamous among them to use 
paint ... no beauty reconmiends a wife so much 
to her husband as tho probity of her hfe and her 
obedience , for as some few are caught and luld 
only by beauty, so all are attracted by the other 
excellences which charm all tho world ” 

The Utopians have few laws, “it is on un- 
roosoiiablo thing to oblige men to obey a body of 
laws that are both of such bulk, and so dark as not 
to be read and understood by everyone of the Bub- 
](-ct8 ” Neither have they any lowyors, for “ they 
consider them as a sort of peojile whose profession 
it IS to disguise niattors and to wrest the laws ; and, 
therefore, they think it is much better that eveiy 
iiiiin should plead his own cause, and trust it to tho 
judge . by this means they both cut o5 many 
duLiys and find out trutli more certainly . . . with- 
out those artifices which lawyers are apt t o suggest ” 

“ Leagues ore useless things, and boliovo that if 
tho common ties of humanity do not knit men 
together, the faith of promises will have no great 
ollwt ” 

War ij a brutal thing, and there is “ nothing mure 
inglorious than tho glory gained by war ; and 
therefore, though they accustom thcinselvos daily 
to military exorcises and the discipline of war, m 
which not only their men, hut their women like- 
wise, are traini^ up, that, in cases of necessity, they 
may not be quite useless, yet they may not rashly 
engage in war, unless it be either to defend them- 
selves or their friends from any unjust aggressors 
or, out of good nature orm compassion, assist an op- 
pressed nation m shaking off the yoke of tyranny ” 

It IS accounted a “just cause of war for a nation 
to hinder others from posacBsmg a part of that soil 
of which they rnaira xio use . . , smoe every man 
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has, by the law of nature, a nght to such a 
waste portion of tho earth as is necessary for his 
subsistenoe ” 

If war IS forced upon them they “ make use of tho 
worst sort of men,” which they hire “ with the 
olfer of vast rewards to expose themeelves to all 
sorts of hazards, out of which the greater part 
never returns to claim thoir promises, yet they 
make them good most religiously to such os escape 
This animates them to adventure again . . . for 
the Utopians . . . reckon it a service done to 
mankind if they could be a means to deliver the 
world from such a lewd and vicious sort of people, 
that seem to have run together, os to the drain of 
human nature . , . When they draw out troops 
of their own people, ttioy take such ... os freely 
ofior themselves, for none are forced to go against 
their wills, since, if any man is pressed that wonts 
courage, ho will not only act fomtly, but by hia 
cowardice dishearten others ” 

They protect life and property m the enemy’s 
country, neither do they harm any man “ unless he 
IS a spy ” 

“ When a war is ended they do not oblige their 
friends to re-imburse their expouses ; but they 
obtain them of tho conquered ” It is not said, 
however, how they meet their expenses if they 
suffer reverse 

“ However, there ore many things in tho common- 
wealth of Utopia that I rather wish, than hope to 
see fulfilled in our government ” 

2’/ie Siffni/lcance of the L>toj>ia . — ^This work has 
been not inaptly called “ the first moiiiinient of 
modem Socialism ” In its general cum option and 
trend it IS in direct succession from Plato’s 
Bepiibhc, though whereas Plato’s is an aristo- 
cratic communism, More’s is on a demociatio 
basis It IS a People’s State, with an elective 
government oven though State controls This 
insistence on State control ; its odvoi ac y of a six 
hours’ day ; its concern with over-pujiulation aud 
what we term “ the land question ” ; its denuncia- 
tion of luxury and idleness ; these things it is 
which give the Utopia a special interest to tho 
Social reformer 

As a purely literary work it is of value as showing 
how the spirit of the New Learning expressed itself 
in the prauticol idealism of aii English scholar , yet 
m the very language selected, it showiod how far the 
author was from realising the possibilities of our 
native tongue. It was written to convert tho 
student rather than to impress the populace It 
was in part a scholar’s dream of wliat might bo ; 
in part a reformer’s dream of what should be. 

Mote’s friend Erasmus is a man of equal al ulity, 
but quite other in temperament ami charm ter. 
More’s humour is genial, Erasmus is bitterly sati- 
rical Erasmus’ brilliaiiee is clear-cut and cold. 
More’s is softened with a kindliness of heart liis 
Bovcntios as Chancellor, whatever wemay think of 
theic, were certainly not the exjireasion of his real 
nature. Ihe best part of More is seen in his family 
life at Chelsea, and m tho Utopia His tenderness 
of hoort extends to animals — a trait rare indeed 
in those times “ God,” says he, “ has given them 
life that they may Lve. . • . How can we find 
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more pleasure in aeeiiig a dog run after a hare 
than in seeing a dog run after another dog T ” 

It is interesting to note that both More’s Utopia 
and Erasmus’ Ckruttian Primer were written about 
(he same time, and embody the ideals of the New 
Learning as applied to social and politiool life ; 
ideals defined by a modern historian os “ the art 
of living together m civil society and of securing tho 
common weal of the people.” Erasmus hod little 
of More's fine humamty and delicacy of feeling, but 
intellectually ho is at one with him He urges the 
importance of tho Golden Rule, and suggests that 
kings should refrain from entering into any avoid- 
able war It were best for them to seek tho good 
of their people, not a inero section, but the good 
of tho whole community A king’s claim to the 
throne should rest upon the goodwill of the nation, 
ho should tax them as little os possible, and what 
taxation there is should fall upon the wealthy, not 
tho poorer classes. 

(ii) Religum 

Tho first complete version of the Bible m English 
was made by Wyclif in 1382, though Wyclif himself 
was responsible probably only for the Gospels Tho 
introduction of printing signalised the rapid multi- 
plication cf summaries of various portions of the 
Bible, and in 152S Tyudolu's translation of the New 
Testament was first issued To Miles Coverdale, 
however, belongs the privdege of rendering the 
first complete English Bible m 1531!, a Bible 
based on the Swiss-Gcrman version Tyndale’s 
translation, howevei, being freely used so far as it 
went 

VViuiAM TynoaiiK (bom c 1484), a small, thin, 
earnest man of extreme pertinacity, was educated 
at Uxford and Cambridge, and later acted us tutor 
in a Gloucestershire family He was an ardent 
supporter of Luther, and although he did not lock 
friends m London, found it necessary to go abroad 
to work at Ins trunslatioa of the New 'Testament 
from Greek into English This he completed at 
Hamburg, and tho translation was finally printed 
at Worms, three years oftor Luther’s translation 
of the New Testament into German. He was 
helped in Ins work by one William Hoy, a Minorite 
friar educated at Cambridge Tyndolc hod no 
special affuclion for Ins collaborator, about whom 
he remarked drily : “ As long ns ho hod gotten no 
money, somewhat I could rule him , but as soon 
ns he had gotten his money ho bcccuno like himself 
again Novortheloss, I suffered all things till that 
was ended which T could not do alone , . when 

that was ended I took iny lenve and bode him 
farewell for our two lives, and os min say, a day 
longer ” The translation, coming os it did from 
one associated so closely with “ tho arch heretic ” 
Luther, was denounced by Cuthbert Tunbtol at St 
Paul’s Cross, and publicly burnt 

More was selected to do battle against Tyndule 
He oritieised his text, for its avoid^ce of certain 
Cathohe terms, such os grace, confession, and 
penance Tyndale defended his exclusion of these 
words, on the ground that a false meaning had be- 
come attached to them More frankly admitted. 


however, that the English ought to have the Bible 
m their own tongue, and disposed of the atgument 
that some might come to harm that way by say- 
ing that “ to keep the whole oommodity from 
any people becauso of harm that by their own 
folly and fault may come to some part, were os 
though an unlicen^ surgeon should . . . cut oS 
a man’s head by the shoulders to keep him from 
toothache.” 

More’s disposition was naturally gentle and 
humane, and his sonsibihty and insight made him 
quite alive to tho defects of his Church. His own 
policy would have been quietly and gradually to 
have reformed from within , and tho crude, violent 
methods of Luther and tho uncompromising vigour 
of Ills friends, jarred not merely on his refined and 
tranquil habit of mind but thoroughly alarmed 
him It was fear for tho safety of bis Church that 
forced him into association with tho sorry ex- 
ponents of persecution It is only fair to him to 
remember that hteraturo was quite alien to the 
spirit of the time. Neither tho Reformers nor 
their opponents looked upon it as a desirable 
quality Each side was in fierce earnest ; each 
thought the other heading for damnation To 
More therefore it probably seemed bke tho adoption 
for a brief while of a policy he hated m order to 
save England from destruction 

Whatever may be thought of Tyndale’s substitu- 
tion of such words as congregation, elder, knovv- 
Wgc, penance, for church, priest, confession, 
penance, tho rhythmic grace and verbal charm of 
Ins version has not been questioned To it the 
translation of the Authorised Version owed a great 
debt, scarcely realised by many people 

MiLbSCoviiiKDALK (b 1488), a Yorkshireman edu- 
cated at Cambridge, liod become a priest in 1514, 
and hod assisted Tyndale m the translation of 
the Pentateuch Less brilliant as a scholar than ^ 
Tyndale, he had no small measure of liis literary 
power, and about tho tunc of Tyiidalu’s iiiartyrdoin, 
his friend and colleague completed his translation 
of the entire Bible 

Finally, in 1540, a translation more carefully 
revised, containing a prologue by Cronmer. was 
appomted to the use of tho ehiirches Of the five 
men mure or less associated with the transbition in | 
England — Tyndale, Coverdale, Rogers, Cromwell, 1 
and Cranmor — Coverdale ulono survived a violent 
death , dying quietly as an old man m 1608, after 
a lifo of extraordinary mental activity 

Good translations from the Classics now make 
their appearance, with the smiling approval of such 
men os the erudite and whimsic^ tutor Roger 
Aschom and Wolsey himself According to an 
mtcrosting document, The Daybook of J ohn Dow,” j 

bookseller at Oxford, we loam m what great de- 
mand are the authors of antiquity. Aristotle is 
greatly sought after; Horace, Ovid, and Virgil 
are all names to conjure with commercially 
Virgil especially took the fancy of the early six- 
teenth century 

The custom for the scholar to write prose in 
Latin still persists, but there are vigorous efiorts 
on the part of some — Asoham is one of the first — 
to give vitality to our own tongue. “ To pretend,” 
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said More, that our language is barbarous is not a Sir Thomas, for all that, wrote hla famous Utopia 
fantasy . . . and if they would call it barren of in Latin. 

words there is no doubt that it is plenteous enough Ascham, on the other hand, insisted in his Treatxao 
to express our myndes in anye thing whereof one on Shooting, “ I have written this English matter 
man hath use to speke with another ” Yet, good m the English tongue for Ti’-nglmh men." 


EARLIER RENASCENCE AND POETRY 

(140&-C. 1490) 

Wyatt and Surrey to Sidney 


THE EARLIER RENASCENCE AND 
POETRY 

Thu Poetry of the Ueiiascenoe has aU the freshness 
and vigour of a youthful race : 

“ Hlibs wuH It 111 tliat dawn to he alive, 

But to he young aaa very Hoaveu." 

At first (lie poets — scholars and courtiers — 
could do little but stammer with fitful grace The 
instrument is there, but they cannot as yet pipe 
on It They are embarrassod cmd self-conscious. 
Yet this awkwardness melts away. When we reach 
Spenser and Sidney, the tentative flutings are over. 
The music is sweet, spontaneous, full-throated 

During the earlier years of the Renascence in 
England wo ore still m the experimental period. 
The bloakiiesH of llio post-Chaueeman period is over, 
but from the tune of Wyatt and Surrey until wo 
roach Sir Philip Sidiu-y, Eiighsh poetry is interest- 
ing more for its promise than for its performance 

The poetry of tho ago opens with the publication 
of a volume known os Tottcl’a MisccUang (16C7) ' 
This book contained tlio verso of those ill-fated 
couitiera Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl ct Surrey, 
and marks tlio first English poetry of the Reiias- 
cence 

Thomas ^\YATT was bom in 1503, entered St 
•Tohii’s College, Cambridge, at tho ago of twelve, and 
took his ilegreo at fifteen 

Ho was al one tune, like Chaucer, esquire to the 
King He travelled to Italy on several occasions, 
and was tho first to iiilroduco tho sonnet into 
England Ills fiiend Surrey praised his hand- 
Hume appearanee where “ force oiid beouly met ” 
Ho uas an atcumphshod swordsman, and could 
bandy words os well os the rapier , a fine linguist , 
an agreeable iiiusuiaii, a brilliant talker, it is small 
wonder that lio becaiiio a favourite with Henry VlII 
His letters to his son have tho weighty wisdom of 
Chestorfiold’s utterances They were modelled on 
Seneca’s epistles : 

"Hove your friends in a reverence j and think un- 
kindness to bo the grtnt€*Ht oPFenco, and least pnnishod, 
among men , but so much file more to he dread, for 
God IB lustieer upon that alone. ... If you will seom 
honest, be honest ; or else seem os you are ” 

Wyatt died of a fever m 1642, in Ins thirty- 
ninth year. 

1 Richard Toftel, a printer who, along with Grirnald, 
a University scholar and chaplain to Ridley, mode a 
coUeotion of verse written by courtiers of Henry VII 


The Loveii’s Appeal 

And wilt thou leave mo thus ? 

Say nay I say nay ' for shame, 

To save thee from the blame 
Uf oil my gnof and grame 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Bay nay ' say nay I 

And wilt thou leave ino thus. 

That hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among ; 

And IS thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus T 
Bay nay I say nay I 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

Tliat hath given thee iny heart 
Never for to depart 
Neither for pom nor smart : 

And wilt thou leaia me thus t 
Bay nay ' say nay I 

And w lit 1 lion leal n me thus, 

And ha\ e no more pity 
Of him that lovctli thee t 
Alas ' Ihy cruelty I 
And wilt (lion lease me thus T 
Say iiay I say nay I 

His friend and disciple, Ulmry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, was bum about 1617 More hot iilooded 
than Ins friend, lie was continually getting into 
t rouble os a young man, and mode several visits 
to the Eloot Prison. His w'holo career was a 
chequered one ; in fighting, sonneteering, and 
roystoniig he spent liis days, and fell at lost a 
victim to Henry’s arbitrory power, being beheaded, 
on a pretext of treason, m 1547 He was moro 
dualling and indiscreet than his fnend, but equally 
with him, hod an open, mgenuous di^osition, 
charm of manner, and a cultured mmd 

Of those two names Wyatt’s is tho most impor- 
tant. Mndelling his W'ork upon Itahan models, he 
attempted a groat variety of metneal oxpenments 
— songs, madrigals, sonnets, elegies , occasionally 
imitative, but with touches of grace and fantasy 
Surrey is seen rather as tho disciple of Wyatt 
than on independent force ; yet his sonnets are 
more effective than those of Wyatt. Wyatt ad- 
hered strictly to tho Potraroan model, used with 
such fine effect at a later date by Milton, and 
still more recently by Rossetti Surrey modified 
the form, and it was this modification that Shake- 
speare seized upon m his splendid Sonnet sequence 
The Fotrarcan form is perhaps the more impressive ; 
the modified English form the more expressive 
Surrey also translated the second /Eneid into 
blank vorse This %a the first examplf of Hank verse 
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%n Engluh. Bhjrmed verse hitherto hod held un- 
disputed sway , but one effect of the study of the 
olaSBioB waa to lesson the prestige of rhyme Surrey’s 
blank verse was very unlike the sonorous measure 
it became in the hands of Marlowe, But it was a 
step at any rate in the direction of a form of htcra- 
ture m which the greatest Elizabethans won their 
highest triumphs Surrey and Wyatt stand m 
relation to the glory of English poetry under 
Spenser and Shakespeare as Thomson and Collins 
do to Wordsworth and Shelley. 

Surrey excels his friend as a metnst, and shows 
littlo of hatt awkwardness that mars much of 
Wyatt’s verse But it must be remembered that 
if the disLiple excelled his master in ease and assur- 
ance, the master had the advantage of having 
opened up the way In the work of these men, wc 
niaik for the first time a more personal note in 
English poetry, for the groat characteristic of 
incdiiuvul verso is its impersonal character. Con- 
vt'ntiun.ii it still IS, and often stiff in expression; 
but a more individual tone is now imparted to it 

BxscKimoN or Sphino 

The soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 

W ith ^reen hath clod the hill, and eke the vole. 

The iiiehtingale with feathers new she sings ; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale 
Suminor is come, for every aprav now spiings. 

The hart hath bung his old head on the pale ; 

The buck in brake his winter coat ho shnga ; 

The dshea flete with now repaired scale , 

The odder all her alougli auuy she sliiigs ; 

The su lit swallow pursuetli the flies srnale ; 

The busy boo hor honey now she rniiiga , t 
Winter IS worn tViot waa the flowers’ bale 

And thus I see among those pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow spi mgs t 

GfiORaE Gvscoiqne (c 1525-1677) iw an interest- 
ing figure of the time and has been held responsible 
for tlui first English proso comedy, The Siippoaes 
(from Anosto) , tlw first regular verse satire. The 
Sled Class ; tlio first prose talc (from Bandcllo) , 
the first translation from Greek tragedy, Jocasta ; 
and I ho first critical essay, Notes of Instruction 
Whether this bo correct or not, he was undoubtedly 
a man of considcrablo culture, was a well-known 
liguro at Court and in political circles, and was, as 
befitted a man of breeding and education, a fairly 
extensive traveller Ho is a tolerable mctrist and 
lias a iiieo turn for fantasy, as may bo scon by hia 
collection of verso, Flowers, HeAs, and Weeds IIis 
LuUahi/ of a Lover is a pleasant specimen of Ins 
original power 

Lullabv op a Lovra 
Sing lullahv, os n omen do 
Wherewith they bring their babes to rest. 

And lullaby can T sing too, 

As womanly os can the best 
With lullaby they still the child ; 

And if 1 be not much beguiled. 

Full many wanton babes have I 
Which must be stilled with lullaby. 

First lullaby, my youthful years, 

It Is now time to go to bed. 

For erooked age and hoary hairs 
Have won the hav’n wnthin my hoed i 

t Mmglee. 


With lullaby then, youth, be still. 

With lullaby content thv will, 

Bmce courage quails ana comes behlnA 
Qo sleep and so beguile thy mind. 

Next lullaby, my gazing eyes. 

Which wanton wore to glance apaoe, 

For every glass may now suffice 
To sliow the furrows in my face. 

With lullaby then wiiik awhile. 

With lullaby your looks beguile ; 

Let no fair face, nor beauty bright. 

Entice you oft with vuin delight. 

And lullaby, my wanton will. 

Let reasoiifs) rule now rem thy thought. 

Since all too lato I find by skill 
How dear I have thy fancies bought : 

\V ith lullaby now talre thine ease. 

With lullaby thy doubts appease. 

For trust to this, if thou be still 
Uy body sh^ obey thy will. 

With Gascoigne may be mentioned Tttbbbrville;, 
Goook, and Tussbii. These men wore all agreeable 
verse- writers rather than gunuino poets ; happy 
occasionally in their phrasings and fancies, but 
uiunspirod and mediocre on the whole. It is best 
to regard them as indirectly helping the develop- 
ment of English poetry by their translation work 
This indirectly served to strengthen and enneh 
the language, and therefore gave the original men 
of the age hotter material on which to exercise 
their craft. 

The groon that you did wish me wear 
Aye for j our love. 

And on my holm a branch to bear 
Not to remove, 

Was ever you to have in inmd 
Whom Cupid liath iiiy feiie assigned 

As winter’s force cannot deface 
This branch his hue. 

Bo lot no change of lovo disgrace 
Your friendship true , 

You were mine own and so bo still. 

Bo shall we live and love our llll 

Then I nia\ tliiiik m}S(>If to bo 
Well recompensed. 

For waving of the tree that Is 
Bo well defensed 

Agamst all weather that doth fall 
When woyward wmtor spits liis gall ” l 

The most original of this early group is Thomas 
Backviu-b. lie IS not a cheerful writer, but ho had 
real imagination, with nothing of that mannorod 
prottinoBS which makes miiLli of Ins contcmporarit‘8’ 
work BO wearisome His Mirror for Magistrates 
gives a powrcrful picture of the underworld where 
the poet describes his meeting with famous English- 
men who had sufferod misfortune This work is not 
all from Sockvillo’s pen, but the Prologue and 
design are his, and the Prologue has a Dantesque 
intensity about it, and a power of allegorising, 
unequalled save in the pages of Spenser Sackville’a 

technical skill is far superior to his predecessors’ — 
superior to any but the groat names of the age 
Undoubtedly he is the most original poetic force 
between Chaucer and Sidney. 

I TurbervlUa. 
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OounAmT or thb Duxb or BuonNoKAu 

Bo lon^ as fortune would permit the mme, 

I liv’d in rule and nohea with the best i 
And pass’d my time in honour and in fame, 

Tlist of mishap no fear was in my breast i 
But false fortune, when I suspected least, 

Did turn the wheel, and with a doleful fall 
Hath me bereft of honour, hfe, and all 

Lo, wliat avails in nches floods that flows T 
Though she so smil’d, as all the world were his 
Even kmra and kesars biden fortune’s throws. 

And Bim{^ sort must boar it as it is. 

Take hera by mo that blith’d in baleful bliss : 

My rule, my nches, royal blood and all. 

When fortune frown’d, the feller mode my foil. 

For liard mishaps, that happens unto such 
Whoso wretched state erst never felt no change, 

Agnove them not in any part so much 
As their distress, to whom it is so strange 
That all their hves, nay, passed pleasures range, 

'I'lieir sudden woe, that aye wield wealth at will, 

Algulos thoiT lioorts moro piercmgly must thrill. 

For of my birth, my blood was of the best. 

First horn an earl, then duke by due dosoent i 
To swing (he sway in court among the rest, 

Damo Fortune me her rule most Iwgely lent. 

And kind with courage so my corpse hod blent. 

That lo, on whom but mo did she most smile T 
Aud whom but me, lo, did she most beguile 7 

Now host thou heard the whole of my unhap. 

My chonoo, my change, the cause of all iny care j 
In wealth and woo, how fortune did me wrap. 

With world at will, lo win mo to her snare , 

Bid kings, hid kesars, bid all states beware. 

And tell them this from me that tned it true i 
Who reckless rules, right soon may hap to rue, 

*• Thence come we to the horror and the hell, 

Thu large great kingdoms, and the dreadful reign 
Of Fluto in his throne w here he did dwell. 

The wide waste places, and the hugy plain. 

The w ailingH, shrieks, and sundry sorts of pain, 

Tho sighs, the sobs, the deep and deadly groan ; 
Earth, oir, and all, resounding plomt and moan 

Lo here, quoth Sorrow, princes of renown. 

That whilom eat on top of fortune’s wheel. 

Now laid full low , like wretches whirled dow'n, 

I'lv’ii with onn frown, that stayed hut with a smile: 

And now behold the thing that thou, erewhile. 

Saw only in thought : and what thou now shalt hear, 
Keoount the same to kesar, king, and peer ” 

Sib Puiuf Sidney 

“ If he goes on in the course he hath begun, he 
will bo oa famous and worthy a gentleman os over 
lilrigland bred ” These wore tho words ^oken by 
tho Earl of Essex, a few minutes before he died, 
soon after his arrival m Ireland, where ho heul gone 
tu take high official office with Sidney m his tram 
Ho w sa anxious to make Sidney his son-in-law : 
“ I wish that ho might match with my daughti*r 
. . . Ho IS BO wise, virtuous, and godly ” 

Philip Sidney was bom on the 30th November 
1654, in the beautiful historic mansion of Fens- 
hurst, m Kenl^^ir Henry Sidney, his father, being 
engaged at this time in the thankless task of govern* 
ing Ireland His mother, Lady Mary Dudley, was 
a daughter of the Duke of Northumberland, the 
nobleman whoso schemes os queen-maker lost him 
his head, and it was at this tragic period of their 
family history that Sidney’s life began. 
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'The aooeasion of Queen Maiy oooutred a few 
months before Sidney's birth, and her husband, 
Philip of Spam, with the widowed Duchess of 
Northumberland, Sidney’s gyaadmother, were tho 
dismal sponsors at his baptism. His attendants 
had come under tho prevailing gloom of that 
period, and it is perhaps due to these surroundmgs 
that Sidney’s thoughts mchned to a senous cast. 

After his early childhood, spent at Penshurst, he 
was taken to Ludlow Castle, and from there was 
sent to the famous Shrewsbury School When 
quite a child, he could write letters m French and 
Latln^ and was ever an eager pupil. At tho age 
of fourteen he left Shrewsbury, and went to Christ 
Church, Oxford. At school he had met Fulke Gre. 
ville, afterwards Lord Brooke, a fnendshiii sprang 
up which lasted through Lfe, and afterwards Groville 
bMame hia biographer 

Greville’s deep a&ection and admiration for his 
friend never coaaed He desired to have inscribed 
on his tomb : “ Friend to Sir Phihp Sidney ” It 
is also recorded that Sidney’s fascination extended 
amongst many others. His tutor at Christ Church 
also loft directions for the following inscription to 
be recorded on his tombstone : “ Sidney has been 
my pupil ” 

After Oxford, Sidney found it an easy matter 
to enter Queen Elizabeth’s C'ouit, his uncle, tho 
Earl of Leicester, being at that lime tlie Queen's 
favourite; and it was he who introduced hun to the 
(ill powerful man of the day. Sir William Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Burghlcy 

It was while spending a vacation at Hampton 
Court with the statesinan’s family, that Sidney s 
magnetism was again noticeable His host, a man 
of the world, discovers Sidney so attractive that ho 
was at first anxious to secure him for a husband 
for his daughter, a girl of tliirtoen, but Sidney was 
discarded for a wealthier suitor Subsequently a 
marriage was arranged w ith tho Earl of Oxford, and 
we can quite undei'stBiid why these two young 
rivals, who were fated to Sco so much of eaeli otlier 
at Court, could never bi come fi lenda 

We now corne to the tiine when Sidney leaves 
England for a tour on the Continent, lasting three 
years. A great deal of this period was spent in 
Venice, whore his studies extended over many sub- 
jects, among them being astronomy and music 
Tho great Italian pouileis made a deep and lasting 
impresBiou on him History and Italian literature, 
added to the study of the poetry of Tasso, wore 
amongst the many interests that hud hold of Sidney ; 
at tlio end of his three years’ foreign expcrioneo 
Sidney returned to England on accompLshed wntor 

In 167(> lie woe staying with his uncle Leicester 
at Kenilworth, where the Queen was regaled with 
one of the most elaborate entertainments on record 
It IS very probable that Shakespeare, who lived 
only a short distance away, may have been brought 
to Kenilworth to see the wonderful scenes After 
the Kenilworth festivities Sidney went with the 
Queen and Court to visit the Earl of Essex at 
Chartley Castle It is here he fell in love with 
Penelope, the Earl’s twelve- year-old daughter As 
we have seen, the Earl was most anxious for the 
match, bis dying words being in praise of his young 
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friend But though no marriage was to take 
place, the attachment inspired Sidney to addrosa 
a senes of sonnets to the lady, whom ho called 
“ Stella,” and Sidney, for the purpose of those 
Lterary oifusions named himself “ Asirophel " 
This beautiful frioiidship contmued, with the 
approval of Sidney's wife, after “ Stella’s “ max- 
nage, almost to the end of lus life 

At the ago of twenty -three, 1577, Sidney was 
entrusted by Blizabeth to carry congratulatory 
messages to tho Blector Palatine at Heidelberg, and 
the now Emperor Rudolph the Second, at Prague 
The Qiieon’s government also ordered him to visit 
Antwerp to congratulate the Prince of Orange on 
the birth of a son William tho Sdont, who was 
never known to waste words, oamo under the spell 
of Sidney’s charm, and declared that m Sidney 
tho Queen of England had one of the greatest and 
npeat counsellors that could bo found in Europe ’* 
Although lus diplomatic missions wore so great a 
success, he quickly lost the ground he had gained 
with the Queen through his defence of his father’s 
exertions os Lord Deputy in Ireland, and his op- 
position to Elizabeth’s projected marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou 

At this time the Queen hoard of the secret mar- 
riage of her favourite Leicester, and all LLiceater’a 
family, including Sidney, suHerod from her anger. 
Sidney was not sorry to leave the Court, and we 
find him becoming an occupant in tho house ol his 
sister, the Oountess of Pembroke, with a sense of 
relief It was here, in this liouse m Wiltshire, that 
Sidney wrote his famous romance, Arcadia. 

lie now sought u reoou' liialinn with the Queen, 
not unsucci-ssfully, and received official promotion 
— that of Steward to the Bishop of Winchester, 
wlulo he also became a Member of Parhoment for 
Kent In 1583 a knighthood was bestowed, and 
more promotion followed ; ho was appointed joiiit- 
Master of the Ordiiiuioo, and in Uie aulumn of the 
same year he married, at tho age of twenty-nine, 
the daughter, who was only fourteen, of Sir Francis 
Walsmghum 

Part of tho ensuing three years of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s short life were passed amid new scenes 
Soon after his marriage, Sidney accepted with 
gratitude the Qiiei-n’s orders to accompany hia 
uncle Leicester to the Netherlands, to help in 
cheeking tho ooreer of Spain In his one cnoouiitcr, 
that at Zutphen, ho received a wound which (Octo- 
ber 2, 15S(i) proved fatal It was at Zulphon that 
tlicre occurred the famous incident of tho soldier 
and the cup of water Sidney saw the man Buffer- 
ing, and put the cup from Ins own lijia, saying : 

“ Thy need is greater than mine ” 

Ilia Wnlinqs — ^His literary work occurred be- 
tween the years 1578 and 1582, though nothing 
was pubhshod till after lus death Tho ylrradia 
appeared m 151)0, in an untimshcd state, and ap- 
peared agam in 1508, complete. About 1680 
ApoUigit for Poetne was written In 1601 this 
work was named Defense of Poeste. The Aatrophel 
and Stella Sonnets appeared in 1693, numbering 
one hundred and eight, and eleven songs 

Less lirilhant than Marlowe, loss witty than 
Lyly, mCorior to Bpeiisor m glamour, and excelled 


by many a contemporary Bong-writer in deftness 
of fancy, he has produced a body of work which for 
its versatile excellence places him in the foremost 
rank of his time. 

Of his Arvadui and its remarkable influence, 
mention is mode elsewhere. Here may be noted 
the discerning cnlique — The Defense of Poeste— 
whore he uttered those poignant simple words that 
go to tho root of all poet ry ; “I never heard the 
old story of Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet.”* 

His quick and sensitive imagination enables him 
lo pluck out tho vpiy soul of song. “ It is not 
liming and versing that maketh a poet, no more 
tlian a long gowne maketh an advocate, who tho’ 
he pleaded m armour should be an advocate and 
no soldier ” 

But bis most remarkable Lterary work is to be 
found in the series of sonnets, Astrophd and Stella, 
first pubhshed after lus death There was un- 
doubtedly a personal element in these love verses, 
Sidney (Astrophel) hovmg boon in love with Pene- 
lopo Deveruux (StoUa), who afterwards made an 
unhappy marriage, but allowance must be made 
for a poet’s fanrv, and there is no need to treat them 
os entirely autobiographical 

More than most poets, Sidney has suffered at the 
hands of the uncritical enthusiast and the sour 
detractor By some he has been lauded os co- 
equal with Spenser, by others as cold and artificial 
nio open-minded student cannot fail to realise the 
mjustico of both these verdicts As a many-giftcd 
personality, ho is probably sceond to none ; as a 
poel, ho 18 certainly iiifciior to Spenser in power of 
expression and m range 

A man of evquisito culture with a delicate palate 
for all tlial is fine in literature, ho knew precisely 
what to say, but lacked at limes the executive 
power to say it in tho nght way. This is largely 
duo to naiit of experience in writing , and his later 
verses are greatly superior to his earlier efforts 

But, if some of his work soems more literaiy 
in inspiration than original and first hand ; if, as 
compared with Spenser, the lines on occasion drag 
Boniewbat nervelessly, there are rare flashes of 
beauty, fine notes of passion, unforgettable phrases. 

Wo recall such lines as : 

“Fool I said my Muse, look in thy heart and write”; 
such verses as : 

“ Doubt you, lo whom my Muse, these notes iiitendeth 

Whirh now my brenfcfc o’orcliarged to music lendeth 7 
To YOU, to you 1 cdl song of praise is due : 

Only in you my sung of praise is due ” ; 

such melodious things as : 

“ King out your bells, let mourning shewes lie spread. 
For Love is dead ” ; 

and the even more familiar : 

“ My true love lialh my heart, and I have liis ” 

Thi! Lovxa’a Litant 

King out your bells I let mourning ehewea be spread. 
For Love is dead. 

All love is dead, infected 

With the plague of deep disdain ; 

I See also post. 
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Worth aa noiuht worth rejeoted. 

And faith, lair soom doth gam. 

Ftom ao ungratefol fanoy. 

From Buoh a female franzy. 

From them that use men tbua. 

Good lord, dehver ua I 

Weep, neighboura, weep I Do you not hear ft aald 
That Love ia dead T 
Hie deathbed, peaoock’s Folly s 
Hia winding-aheet is Shame ; 

Hie will. False Seeming wholly ; 

Hia aole executor, Buune. 

From ao ungrateful fancy, 

From anoh a female frenzy. 

From them that use men thus. 

Good Lord, deliver us I 

Let dirge be sung, and trentah rightly read. 

For Love is dead 
Sir Wrong his tomb ordameth 
My mistress' marble heart i 
Which epitaph oontameth 

“ Her eyes were once liia dart.'* 

From so ungrateful fancy. 

From such a female frenzy. 

From them that use men thus. 

Good Lord, deliver us I 


Alas, I He. Rage hath this emr bred. 

Love la not dead. 

I«ve IS not dead, but aleepeth 
In her unmatched mind : 

Where she his counsel keepeth 
Till due deserts she find. 

Therefore from so vile fan^. 

To call such wit a frenzy. 

Who love can temper thus. 

Good Lord, dehver us 1 

A Ditty 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have Me, 

By just exchange one to the other given : 

1 hold his dear, and mme he cannot miss. 

There never was a better borgam driven : 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have 
His heart in me keeps him and me in one. 

My heart m him his thoughts and senses guides : 

He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 

1 cherish his beoause in me it bides : 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his.” 

Taking leave of these lesser men, we may regard 
Sir Phihp Sidney aa closing the earher penod, and 
ushenng in the great creative period of Renascence 


EARLIER RENASCENCE AND THE DRAMA 

Introduction The Diaina: Its General Influence — ^iLs Origin and Influence— Stages in its Develop* 
ment. Miracle Plays : Chester, Towneley, York, Coventiy Cycles— Production of the Plays — 
Moralities — Interludes — Pre-^hakespearean Dramatists. Marlowe : His Life — His Writings — 
Characteristics. 


THE DRAMA 
Lktroductiom 
(a) Its Oeneral Infiutiux 

Two points of special interest detach themselves 
in connection with the drama. What was the 
rUpct upon our literature as a whole ; how did it 
aifoct our national life and character ? 

Upon our litorature the drama is mcomporably 
the greatest force of the tune : it inspired our 
grandest poetry aa well aa our swootost lyrics , it 
gave variety, flexibility, and clarity to our prose 
It inspired our poetry, because the eiagences of the 
Htage demanded word pictures that should conjure 
up clearly and vividly the ecene suggested; be- 
cause the exigences of acting demanded the elo- 
quent exhibition of elemental emotions and swift 
transition of mood , because the exigences of 
individualising demanded nice distinctions of 
diction Philosophic reflection, poignant intro- 
spection, joyousness of heart, agony of spurt ; all 
these things clamoured for utterance in the drama 
Elizabethan poetry voiced them all The drama 
made for mtensity of expression ; it made also for 
cxtensity. 

As against the 6000 words of the Old Testament 
it IS computed there are about 16,000 in Shake- 
speare The racy morrow that lay in the popular 
vernacular was used by the drama ; the quamt 
technique with which the performances abounded, 
served again as grist Small wonder, then, that wo 
look with such pnde upon the Elizabethan Age. 


Last beniaon of all to literature, it created blank 
verse and thus banded on to Milton the torch with 
which be glorified oui poetry. 

How did it affect our National Life f It focussed 
the patriotic feeling of the nation and enabled 
Enghsbmen to feel more clearly and intensely, 
that spirit of nationahty which hod been grow- 
mg up e\rr since the battle of Bosworth, Tlie 
average man learned his history at the theatre ; 
ho understood os ho had never done before, some- 
thing of the country’s story, of its struggle m the 
past, of its fight for freedom, of its weakness m 
times of cinl strife Ho saw the evils of Court 
favouritism, of kmgly oppression, and of ccclcsi 
ostical tyranny 

Such plays as Henry V stirred the playgoer 
much as Chevy Chase stirred Sir Philip Sidney. 
Not only in Shakespeare but in Jonson, Heywood, 
Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, the epic of Bntain 
and the tale of British glory was chanted. 

The Puritan may have looked askance at the 
Playhouse ; and hod reason for his drastic measures 
m the time of Charles. But he owed a nch debt to 
the drama for having stirred the conscience of the 
nation in the past, and given her BO clear a vision of 
her corporate life. 

(b) Ita Nature 

Drama may be defined as an articulate glory pre- 
sented in action. 

It must be articulate — that is, spoken ; for a 
pantomime is a story m action ; and the orator who 
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declaims may give ns an articulate story, thou^ 
not necessarily m action. This articulate story 
presented tn action is intended to appeal through 
the medium of another art— the art of mimicry, 
which IS the actor’s art. It must lend itself ther^ 
fore to this secondary art, and m so far as it sug* 
gests maltor that hes beyond the range of mimicry 
it fails m its intent. 

The story must be articulate, it must also be 
in action. This constitutes Drama — ^but it does 
not diSerentiate eSeotive from mefiective drama. 
That depends on the story, and for effective drama 
conflict of some kind is essential. There must be 
some clash between man and his surroundings. 
If the conflict be a trivial one, presented with a 
dash of oanoaturo, we get a farce. If a serious 
one, ending happily for hero and heroine, we have 
a comedy. If a senoua one with an unhappy 
ending, we term it a tragedy 

Turning now from this bnef consideration of the 
nature of drama to its Iiistorioal evolution, we are 
met by the fact that drama is the earliest of all the 
imitative arts. 

(e) Its Origin and History 

The origins of the drama have always been deeply 
rooted in the religious iiistuicts of mankmd This 
is true of the Greek, Indian, Chmese, Egyptian, 
and also of the modern Chnstian drama. The 
ancient Greek drama never lost its kmship with 
the religious ceremonies of the people Dionysus, 
God of Life and Death, the God of and of the 
fertde Earth, was tho father of Grook Comedy and 
'Tragedy The production of a play was a sacred 
function that every citizen hod a right to attend. 
The Roman drama was an oliahoot of the Greek, 
but m the days of the late Empire it foil into a 
degraded and corrupt slato. So, when Chnstianity 
becamo the state religion, tho theatre was heartily 
frowned upon But it was os futilo to hope to 
suppress the drama as to suppress laughter and 
tears, and before long 1 ho Church was found utilis- 
ing tho very tendencies she hod endeavoured to 
crush, BO that it is true to soy, tho “ cradle of tho 
drama ” m Eurupio, and inoro particularly in Eng- 
land, “ rested on the altar ’* Tho clergy wore 
obliged to find soino method of tecushmg and 
explaining to the ignorant manses tho doctrinal 
truths of religion Tho services of the Church 
wore m Latin, and oven if the Bible had been 
accessible to the laity, fow could read it Hence, 
m very early times, the Gospel stones were illus- 
trated by a series of h/ing pictures m which the 
performers acted tho story m dumb show 

In the next stage the actors spoke as well os acted 
their parts Special plays were wntten by tho 
cleric^ at first m Latin and later in tho vcmacular 
French. Thosci early plays were known as liys- 
lenes or Miracles, Tlie very word “ mysteiy ” 
bespeaks its ecclosiastioal origin, since the word 
comes from tho French M ystdre derived from 
msmstdre, because the clorgy, the mtnislertum or 
mmistn eedesics, themselves took port in these playa 

In England the term Miracle is used indiscrimi- 
nately for any kind of religious play, but stnotfy 


speaking the term Mystetry it applied to the stories 
taken from the Bcriptuie narrative, while Mveacles 
are plays dealing with inoidente in the Uvee of 
Bamts and Martyis. 

The history of the English drama la rooted in lay 
as wdl as in rehgious history. It may be well at this 
point to sketoh the mam Imes of development, 
before dealing in greater detail with the early plays 
that merged gradually mto Ehzabethan drama. 

Pausing then to oonsider the hnee of develop- 
ment shown by the drama from Plantagenet tunes 
down to the era of Ehzabeth, we find certain dis- 
tmctive stages, whilst underlying the entire move- 
ment IS a twofold appeal 

The drama appeals to two instinote deeply 
rooted: (1) The craving for amusement. (2) The 
desire for improvement. Tins twofold appeal 
accounts for the complex origm of the drama, and 
enables us to difierentiate the lay from the sacred 
element. 

Regarding the first — the lay element and the 
craving for amusement— we note bow that iii tho 
Middle Ages tho juggler, the tumbler, and the 
Jester ministered to the needs of the time They 
azo found m the twelfth century, and Langland tells 
US how gaily and unblushingly they flourished in 
the fourteenth century, though the sonous-niinded 
wished to restram them “ to a modest hilarity ’* 
Much of it was very primitive fooling, but there 
were dialogues and repartees of which fragments 
only have survived. Tho Middle Ages sorely 
no^ed a Pepys. Of those entertainers, tho jester 
was the best Ho lived by bis wits m a very literal 
manner, disgrooo and death following ujion an un- 
successful sally ond he survived into Shakespeare’s 
day, though fallen then from his high estate to play 
the fool between the acts of a play Wliat he hod 
been at his zenith we may judge from the picture of 
Touchstone, of Foste, and the Fool in Lear Such 
debates as The Owl and the Nightim/ale influenced 
tho development of tho drama, for before Chaucer’s 
time some of these were fumed into story form 
(the story being borrowed from the budget of some 
wandering nmistrcl). 

The most iinpoitant entertainments of the 
Middle Ages, however, were snppliej by the 
Pageants and tho May Games, and hy tho Mys- 
teries and Miracles of the Church Roughly speak- 
ing, wo may say that the Juggling and Clowning 
heralded the coming of Farco and Comedy, 
the Pageants anticipated the Historical Drams, 
whilst in the May Games we have a foretaste of 
the Masques and Pastoral Plays so popular la 
Elizabethan times. 

Passing from the lay to the sacred element, it is 
remarkable what use the Church mode of tho rough 
humours already noted in the elownings and debates. 
The Church made skilful use of these, moulding 
them to her purpose and, m the parlance of a 
familiar tag, “combmmg instmotion with amuse- 
ment ’* 

Drama is obviously inborent in the very ritusl 
of tho Church, and the Mass itself was a footer in 
dramatic development. The Beasons of the Year 
siiggestod tho subject matter of Plays : Christinas, 
Easter, stones denved from the Bible, called 
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Myilerittt itoriM from th* Utm of tho Somte, colled 
PUtyt, Elaily in the Middle Agee the 
elergy oelebreted H(^ Deye— Chrutmae, Eaeter, 
Ac.— 4>y playing acenaa from the Life of Chnat. 

The ftrH poaitive atege m the development of the 
drama ia marited by the perfonnanoe of theee 
atonea m the ohuroh. 

The teooni atage la reached when the play emergaa 
from the ohuroh mto the market-place. This waa 
effected when the guilda were entruated with the 
performanoea m the fourteenth century. It waa 
ouatomaiy for each craft to represent a play ac- 
cording to its particular trade. For instance, the 
Fiabeimen presented the Flood ; the Vmtnera, the 
Marriage at Cana. The work was very seriously 
taken by the guilds, lack of competence and un* 
punctuality being met by heavy fines. 

Performanoea were given on cars or scaffolda in 
the open apaoes of the town. There was no 'ittempt 
at Bconeiy, but attention waa given to stage pro 
pertiea. There waa a monstrous head with movable 
jaws to represent Hell ; and, m addition to a nch 
costume, the actor hod some symbol to donote his 
port — eg. St. Stephen had a stone; God waa 
symbolised by tho Papal dress. 

The play of Noali gives us some insight into the 
nature of these plays, and shows the blending of 
rough English humour with didactic purpose. For 
though the drams had its atmree m sacr^ story, in 
the method of tellmg we can trace the influence of 
the old Enghsh amusements — the pageants and 
May games, tho horse-play of tho juggler, and the 
quips of the jester. 

Noah having finished the Ark, informs his wife 
of the fact, and begs her to enter Dame Noah, 
however having determined to go on a jaunt with a 
crony, declines the invitation with some finality 
of manner. After an altercation, in which the ser* 
viues of the eon Japhet are enlisted, she is com- 
pelled to enter. But no sooner m than m a true 
shrewish spirit she boxes her husband’s ears ' 
And he finds, poor man, that although sheltered 
from one storm he has exposed himself to another. 

On the whole. Miracle Plays proved more popu- 
lar than Mysteries, probably on account of their 
fresher subject-matter. Koch big town hod its own 
cycle of plays — e g York, Chester, Coventry. 

Tho third stage is reached when the Mystery and 
Miracle Play give place to tho Morality and Inter- 
lude In the Mystery and Miracle, serious and comic 
oleinonts wore interwoven Now they part : the 
Morality presenting the serious and the Inter- 
lude the lighter side of things The Morality was 
frankly didactic, dealing m abstractions and alle- 
gory. The characters typified certain qualities — 
e g Bin, Grace, Bopontanoe. Tho Interlude aiiru'd 
merely at Eunusement. Famous examples of both 
types of play are found in Everyman and the Four 
F's of Hey wood ‘ 

Moralities continued to flourish up to the end of 
the sixteenth century, and were popular in tho 
heyday of Shakespeare’s fame. 

The fourth stage sees the beginning of English 
tragedy j for Tragedy preceded Com^y, in Eng- 
land as in Greece. We have reached now tbs 
* A Pardoner, a Pedlar, a Palmer, a Potteary. 
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infiuenoe of the Rtaasoenoe^ and see the ^toct of 
olasBioal influenoes. Beneoa’s Tragedies, with their 
earnest and strenuous atmosphere, attracted the 
writers of the day ; and Qotbodws, the first English 
drama, is the result. This was written by SsMik- 
viDe mid Norton, and played before Elizabeth at 
Wbil^iall in 1662. When published it was nailed 
Ferrex and Porrex. Its mtrmsio merits are slight, 
for it was frankly imitative, and its verse is stiff 
and hfeless. But the classical model served to give 
some form and coherence to the crude shapelessness 
of the drama at the time. 

Of more importance at this period was the de* 
velopment of English Comedy, as exemphfied by 
Ralph Router Douter (e. 1666), and Oammer Ourfon'a 
Needle (1676), plays nch m English humour ; the 
first (the better of the two) ahowmg a keen sense of 
dramatic movement 

Let us resume now our consideration of the 
oarher forms of drama. 

In the first place, the Miracle Plays 

One of the earliest examples of the miracle play 
has been preserved in an Orleans MS., and con- 
cerns St. Nicholas. It IS wntten m Latm, with old 
French refrains. 

The play of St. Ntcholae * affords a good illustra- 
tion of what m tho first place was merely an acted 
sermon. On the Saint’s day, the miage of the 
Saint was removed from its shrine and a pnest 
dressed as the image took its place. The service 
commonoes but a pause is made; another priest, 
dressed as a rich heathen, oomes m at the church 
door, approaches the shrine where he deposits his 
treasure and asks the Saint to guard it for him, 
wlule he is on his journey As soon as the heathen 
has departed, robbers enter the church, creep up 
to the shrine and steal the treasure Soon the 
heathen returns, and finding his treasure stolen 
flies into a rage, beats and upbraids the Saint 
who has failed to protect his property Then the 
imago moves, steps down from tlie pedestal, goes 
out and reasons with tho robbers and compels them 
to restore tlieir ill-gotten goods. Terrified, the 
thieves return to the chuicli, and again place the 
treasure at the feet of tho Samt Tho imago re- 
turns to its place Tho hoatliou rejoices, and 
adores tho unago. Another priest now appears 
represenlmg tho Saint himsi'lf, and bids tho heathen 
to worsliip God alone. Tlio play ends with tho 
conversion of the hoathen to the true faith The 
servioe then proceeds to a conclusion 

Tho great festivals of the Church’s year afiordod 
opportunities for these performances which gradu- 
ally became more elaborate, singing and musio 
bi-ing introduced; and eventually they became no 
longer mere ritualistic ceremonies but real diaiiias 
— as in tho Eaeter Office and the Office of the 
Shepherd* 

At an interval in the Easter Service three priests, 
representing the three Manes, slowly and sadly 
advance up tho ohuroh to where a grave has been 
prepared On the way they sing a lamentation ; 
arriving at the grave, they see an angel arrajod m 
an alb, with a mitre on his head, a palm in his loft 
baud, and a branch of candlesticks in his right. He 
1 By Hilsniis. 
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aaks them whom th^ seek, and the women refdy, 
Jesus of Nazareth. The goqiel narrative is fal- 
lowed and finally a pnest, personating the Saviour, 
appears, announcing his Resurreotion. The ohoir 
then burst in joyous Alleluias and the play ends 
with the singing of the Te Deum, 

The Office of the Shepherds was performed on 
Christmas Eve. A cradle waa placed on the altar 
and beside it an image of the Virgin Maiy. A 
number of the clergy represented the shqsherds 
and entered the church carrying crooks and havmg 
with them real sheep and dogs Some of the 
shepherds pretend to go to sleep, while others 
watch their flocks. Suddenly a choir-boy, dressed 
as on angel, mounts the pulpit and, preceded by 
blasts from the trumpeters, announces the birth of 
Chnst Immediately a choir of smgers in the 
clerestory sing “ Glory to God m the Highest.” 
The shepherds proceed up the church to the altar 
where other priests show them the child and bid 
them announce his birth to the people. The shep- 
herds adore the Child and his Mother and march 
through the church singing a hymn of praise 

Another early Christinas play concerns the 
Slaughter of the Innocents The part of the 
Innocents is taken by the choir-boys I The other 
charaotors by monks 

In one part of the church was erected a manger, m 
another a throne for Horod, still another represented 
Egypt The story is then set forth in very few 
words, the choir singing anthems at intervals At 
the end of the play, the choir. boys (having risen 
from the dead) enter the choir, the throne of Herod 
is occupied by Archelaus, and on angel bids the 
Holy Family return from Egypt. The performance 
concludes with the Te Deum 

The actors in these performances were the priests, 
monks, and members of the choir, but it is very 
probable that m distant towns and villages it 
would not always bo possible to confine the actors 
to the clerical staff, hence laymen were allowed to 
take part m these representations. 

An old Dutch novel called A Merye Jest of a man 
that was called Howlegtas {Ulenspteqle) aifords an 
instance of an amusing hoax by Howleglos on tbo 
priest at the customary Easter play, in which “ uj 
of the simplest persons that were in the town 
played the ii] Marios ” 

The homo of the drama was in the church, aris- 
ing out of the services of the church, from the 
gradual union of dumb show, action, and speech , 
the dialogues at first in Latin, then in French or 
Anglo-Norman, and finally in English — the lan- 
guage of the common people— and at once the re- 
ligious drama became oxceeedingly popular The 
wandering minstrels, story-tellers, &c , quickly 
added them to their repertoire, and acted scenes 
from the Bible story or the legends of the Saints, to 
crowds of people outside the churches. The clergy 
at once proceeded to excommunicate these un- 
authorised players and began to give performances 
in their churches on a more extensive scale At 
mce the churches became so crowded that it became 
necessary to enact them in the churchyards, and 
probably on account of the desecration, they wore 
very soon removed to the open spaces and streets 


The members of the mty oompaniea, the fawde 
guilds and the wandeting nunsti^ soon Msisted 
in rendering them, and veiy soon the Chnatmos 
and Easter plays were brought together, and a 
qyde of short plajrs dealing with events from the 
Creation to the Last Judgment were formed. 

When laymen began to act m them, oomio inter- 
ludes were mtroduoed — although the oleigy still 
took part. 

Nor did acting altogether cease in the ohurches. 

The first miracle play known to have been acted 
in Englcuid was the miracle play of St. Katherme, 
mentioned by Matthew Fans as having been acted 
at Dunstable about 1100. It was given under the 
direction of one Geoffrey, a schoolmaster from 
France, who borrowed from St. Albans the copes, 
books, Ac , for the performance. During the 
night, Geoffrey’s house was burnt down, and the 
costly vestments and properties were destroyed 
The disaster led to Geoffrey forsaking the world 
and entering the monastery of St. Albans as a 
monk, and of winch he became the Abbot m 
1119 

William FitzStephon, a monk of Canterbury, 
wrote an account of the City of London, in which 
he mentions the miracle plays and their popu- 
larity; “ London, instead of common interludes 
belonging to the theatres, has plays of a more holy 
subject — representation of those miracles, which 
the holy confessors wrought, or of the sufferings 
wherein the glorious constancy of the martyrs did 
appear ” He also desenbes a play on the bfe of 
Thomas Socket 

At the end of the thirteenth century, these plays 
had passed into the hands of the laity, and were 
rendered by the trade guilds The observance of 
the Festival of Corpus Chnsti come to be associated 
with the iierformance of these plays m which each 
guild or craft undertook to produce a scene The 
simple miracle play hod evolved into a senes of 
plays that began with the Creation, covered the 
chief events in Bible history, and ended with the 
Day of Judgment 

Four great cycles of plays have come down to us 
— ^viz Yoik, Chester, Towneley (Wokcfield), Coven- 
try — besides a few fragments of plays that were 
acted in other places 

The York cycle forms one of the most interesting 
that have survived. It consists of forty-eight plays 
that were performed by the trade guilds from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century Although 
only forty-eight have been preserved, the records 
of the city of York show that m 1416 fifty-one plays 
were acted The number of plays varied according 
to the guilds taking part. Each trade guild was 
supposed to act a distmct play, and as the guilds 
grow or dechnod m numbers and importance, a 
now play was added, or one omitted when the guild 
was too poor to produce the play or had perhaps 
ceased to exist. 

The York plays are written in the Nortbiimbnan 
dialect, and on endeavour is mode, by varying the 
metre and diction, to give suitable expression to 
the characters in the plays. They have dramatic 
life, and are on the whole reverent in tone. Even 
the bad characters receive sympathetic treatment. 
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Herod atands up for one (pressed, and Pilate 
ngidly obaervea juatioe. 

'The firat play in the aenea deala with the Creation 
of the Worl^ and the Fall of Lucifer. Three plays 
set forth the Fall of Man* and their emulsion from 
Paradise Next follows the story of and AbeL 
Ciun refuses to obey the angel’s command and give a 
tenth of his goods to Ood — arguing “ if he be moate 
m mighte and mayne, what need has he 7 " The 
eii'hth and lunth plays deal with the building of 
the Ark, and the Flood, and were acted by the 
Shipwrights, Fishmongers, and Mariners, who m- 
troduced touches which amuse a modem reader but 
were doubtless received with becormng gravity by 
the medmval audience. Indeed, such anachron- 
isms are constantly occumrig throughout the playa 
— r g Noah, when he wishes to find out if the ^o^ 
has abated, casts out the lead ; the duty of paying 
tithes IS insisted on m 6'atn. The NeUttiUy was 
played by the Thatchers* Guild and the Stable at 
Bi'lhlohem was represented by a tumble-down 
building much in need of repair. The Shepherds 
bring as ofienngs a brooch with a httle tm bell 
at tached, a horn spoon, and some nuta threaded on 
a ribbon. 

A number of plays deal with different incidents 
in the Life of Christ, the Passion and Crucifixion 
The thirty-seventh pley is the Harrowing of Hell — 
a play that always delighted the people, from its 
realistic presentation A square, embattled tower-— 
tlio entrance to which was through a huge and 
hidoous dragon’s gaping mouth, glaring eyes, 
enuriiious nose — ^reprcsoiiled the mouth of Hell. 

“ An liidooua hole, all \aste, withouten shape. 

Of endle« depth, o’erwhelmed with ragged stone, 
tVilh ougly month, and grieely laws doth gape. 

And to our sight confounds itsoU in ono.” 

When the mouth was open, fire and smoke issued 
forth — produced by a brazier and bellows hidden 
behind Drums were beaten and horns blown, tin 
cans were banged, and amidst all this dm the devil 
imd his imps leapt in and out the flames, dragging 
the wicked charaotere below and stirruig up tho 
unfortunate ])Coplo coiiRignod to Liinbo. Christ 
curncs to deliver his Saints from torment, but the 
ovil-doers are loft. 

Other plays follow, dealing with the Resurrection, 
Asiension, &o , and finally tlie Day of Judgment. 
A full list of the plays performed in 1115, and the 
parts taken by each guild, was drawn up by Roger 
Burton, the Town Clerk of York, and still exists. 
Oilier plays outside the cycle were also acted in 
York A play of St George on Midsummer Day ; 
a play on the Lord’s Prayer,* and a Creed play. 

Whilst each play was in the hands of the trade 
guild, the city authorities exorcised careful super- 
vision and control. A proclamation was issued by 
tho Mayor m which men were forbidden to go 
armed, with the exception of knights and squires, 
and to hinder the procession. The pageants might 
not bo played but in the places assigned to them, 
and tho actors wore bidden to be ready to play “ at 
tho mid-hour between four and five in the morning ” 
Disregeud of these legulations involved hea\’y 

* Referred to by Wychf M 1384) : “ Yr patemoat^ 
tn Ettgltah lunge aa me aegn m ye play of York." 


penalties. After a time tfae ratriotian of tfae 
pageemts to oertom places was removed, and it wai 
ordered that “ those persons should be allowed to 
have the play before their houses who could p^ 
the highest pnoe for it.” In 1420 an attempt was 
made to have the plays performed on the Vigil of 
Corpus Christi, by the advice of William Melton 
of the Fnars Mmois, who commended the plays 
but disapproved of the ” revellmgs, drunkenneeB, 
shouts songs and other insolenoies ” which had 
disgraced the solemn procession in which the 
Sacrament was carried through the streets. The 
citizens, however, refused to accede to this, and the 
plays were performed on Corpus Chnsti Day and 
the prooesaion was postponed until the next di^. 

The Towneley Plays 

These were acted at Woodkirk, near Wakefield, 
and are sometimes known aa the Wakefield Plays, 
deriving their first title from the fact that the MS. 
volume oontaming the text was discovered in the 
library of Towneley Hall m Lancashire. Some of 
the plays may have been acted at the two fairs 
which wore held annually at Woodkirk. Five of 
the plays are almost identical with plays m the 
York cycle, and some of them were act^ by the 
trade guilds of Wakefield. 

The second Shepherd’s Play is prefaced by a 
comic interlude that has been desenbed as tha fint 
farce m the English language. 

The shepherds are out in the fields on Chrisfaaias 
Eve, they begin to grumble at tha weather, tlieiz 
heavy taxes : 

“We ore so lamed 
We are mode band-tsmed 
With these gentlary men”* 

of the trials of itetnmony : 

“ We Billy wed-men dree mickle woe ’’ ; 

of their hard work and luw wages Presently they 
Iio down to sleep, a notorious thief “ Mac ” with 
them As soon as the shepheids are soundly snor- 
ing, Mao slips oS with a fat sheep on hia back He 
hurries home and awakens his wife. Gill She is 
afraid he \iill bo hung Mao declares he can got 
more by stealing than those who toil and labour, 
and menlions his many escapades. His wife re- 
mmds hun : 

*' But ao long goes the pot to the water 
At lost it ooiiios home broken.’’ 

They decide in the end to put the she^ into the 
cradle, dressed as a babe, and pretend tlie child 
was bom that night They succeed after a good 
deal of effort in placing tho sheep m the cradle, 
and cover it with a blanket Mac then returns to 
Uie shepherds, lies down ogam and p.-etende to be 
asleep. One by one the shqiherda wakei., and 
begin to toll their dreams — ^how they hod seen Mac 
clothed in a wolf’s skin, carry off a alieep. They 
arouse the sham sleeper, who says he has dreamt 
that hiB wife has born him a son, he must hasten 
home and see if it is well After his departure the 
shepherds miss one of the sheep, and suspeoting 
Mac, they follow him home end demand admission 
to bis bouse. Th^ choiga Mao with the theft. 
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They aeaiGh the bouae but find nothing. One of 
the shepherds begs leeve to kiss the ohild ere they 
got 

** Oive me leeve him to kiss, and lift up the clout : 

What the devil is this t He has a long snoot I *‘ 

The shqiherds recognise the sheep by the mark 
on his ear, although Mao protests the child is a 
ohongeluig As a punishment lilao is tossed in a 
blanket, until the shepherds are tired. They he 
down to sleep again, an angel appears singing 
“ Gloria m ezoelsis,” and exhorts them to rise and 
go to Bethlehem ; the usual miracle play follows. 
The ehqiherds go to Bethlehem, with their gifts 
and worship. 

The Wakefldd cycle consists of thirty-two pla 3 m 
commencing with the Creation, which was act^ 
by the Barbers of the town. The second play 
deals with Cam and Abel In the character of 
Oarcio, Cain’s servant, appears the first clown, 
that later developed mto the Fool of Shakespeare’s 
plays 

Garcio addresses the audience on his entry : 

*‘ All hayle — all hayle, both blithe and glad 

For here come 1 a mery lad. 

Be peaaae your dyn (cease your noise) my master bad. 

Or else tho dev il you spedo. 

FelIowe<i, hero I you forhede. 

To make nother nose, ne cry ; 

Who so is so hardy to do that dede, 

^e deviUe hong hym up to dry." 

The usual senes of plays follow : Noah : 
Abraham and Isaac , Jacob and Esau , the Old 
Testament prophecies of Christ , Pharaoh ; the 
taxing of the world by Ciesar Augustus; the An- 
nunciation, Salutalum, and Naliinty , the Vunt of the 
Wise M.en, the Flight into Egypt, the Slaughter of 
the Innocents, tho Purification, Jesvs among the 
Doctors, John the Baptist, tho Last Supper, three 
plays on the Passion and the Cruesfimon, Harrow- 
ing of Hell, the Resurrection, the Appearance of 
Christ to the Disciples, the Ascension, Doomsday,. 
the Raising of Lazarus, and the Hanging of Judas. 

The Chkstkii Pi.aYS 

The Chester plays sliow a more serious raid 
didactic purpose than the other cycles The playn, 
of which there are twenty-five, wore acted by tho 
trade cornpames of tho city on the Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday in Whitaun week from 1268 
to 1577, and again in 1600 The senes coromonees 
with the Fall of Lucifer, acted by the Tanners, next 
came the Creation and the Fall The Creation was 
rendered more realistic by sending Into tho crowd 
as many strange animals as could be obtained, and 
by sending a flight of pigeons into the air. 

The Deluge, agiiin afforded opportunities for 
humorous treatment The refusal of Noah’s wife 
to enter the Ark occasions wordy warfare between 
tho two : 

Noah. Good wyffe, doe nowe os T thee bydd^— 

Noah's Wife. Be Chnstc, not or I see more neede 

Though thou stand all the daye and stare." 

Eventually the Ark is finished, and all enter. 
Noah’s wife, m strong language, dechnea to entei 


unless her gossips came in alio. Noah mw ran 
where he likes and get a new wife. At last Ji^ihet 
compels hiB mother to enter by main toroe, where- 
upon she boxes Noah’s eats I 
The Saenjice of Isaac, which foims the fourth 
play m the Cheetw senes, has m it a pathetic de- 
ment, God calls to Abraham to take his son Isaac 
and offer him as a saonfioe. Abraham obegis with 
wiUingnesB. He tells Isaac to get ready : 

“ O Isaake, my darling deore. 

My bleasma now 1 give thee hears. 

Take up tl^ faggot with good oheore 
And on thy baoke it bring. 

And fier with us I will take.” 

They go to the plaoe of sacrifioe, where Isaac ia 
frightened at seeing his father conying a sword. 
Abraham at last teUs Isaac he must kill bun : 

“ Alas father. Is that your wills 
Vour owne child for to spill 
Upon this hilles brink. 

It I have trespaseed in any degree 
With a yard you ma^ beat me ; 

Tut up your sword, if your will be. 

For I am but a child." 

Abraham lephes that be must obey God’s oominand. 
Isaac then says : 

" Father seeing you must nodes doe see 
Let it pass bgntly and over go 
Eineelmg on my knees two 

Your blossmg on me spread ’’ 

Isaac is bound and laid on the altar, but at the 
ontioal moment the angd appears and hia hand is 
stayed (3od appears and pronounces a blessing 
on Abraham and his seed At the close of the play 
a messenger rides through the crowd to announce 
the coming of the next pageant of Balaam and hia 
Ass, a play that is onlyfound in the Chester ooUeotioii. 
This was followed by the usual senes. 

The Coventry Flays 

A complete cycle of plays have been preserved 
which are said to have been acted at Coventry on 
tho Festival of Corpus Chnsti This, however, rests 
on uncertain evidence, and if the plays belong to 
Coventry it is thought probable they were acted 
by the Grey Fnars of the town and were not con- 
nected with tho trade guilds. The MS. dates from 
tho time of Henry VI (c 1468), and consists of 
forty-two plays which wore, however, not all acted 
m one year — ^the custom being to perform the 
first twenty-eight in one yoor, and the remainder 
tho next year 

Apart from those plays, Coventiy was famous 
for lU religious dramas. The trading companies 
acted Miracle Plays from a very early date unto 1680, 
when the performances were suppicssed for a time. 
They wore revived in 1684 for a brief period, but 
the days of the miracle play were over, and in 
tho year 1691, took place the last perfoimonoe m 
(Toventry. 

Heywood (16.10), m hia Four P's, refera to the 
Coventry plays : 

“ For as good hap would have It chance. 

This devil and I were of old amiuintanoe. 

For oft, in the play of Corpus (jhnsti 
He bath played the devil at Coventria.’* 
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Tha ohMmoter of Herod in the Covenlay plsyt 
ofien an example of early mriodrame. Herod la a 
braggart: 

< I atamn I atare, I loke all abont. 

Might 1 take them I wonld turn them on hot ooab. 

I run, I rave, and now I am mad.” 

HerodwaadreaaedaaaSaraeenin agown of gaudy 
ooloura He wore red glovee, and bore a aceptre 
and painted wooden sword. His face was ooncekled 
by a mask, and he wore an iron helmet on tua head. 
He rageth on the platform, he descends into the 
street and rageth again. 

As these plays were anted as late as 1691, it has 
been thought probable that Shakespeare may have 
witnessed them In culdition to these cycles of 
plays, single plays were acted in vanous parts of 
the country ; at HewcaaUe-on-Tyne and in Corn- 
wall, whore they were enacted in round endosuree 
of earth and stone. 

Thh Pboduoxion of thb Fufs 

The records of the cities which produced these 
plays contain many entries with respect to their 
production. The guild having had a play assigned 
to it was bound u^er heavy penoltioa to enact the 
play eveiy year, and oontnbutions towards the 
expenses were levied upon each member. The 
next step was to procure the pageant book. If a 
new play was required, a learned monk or scholar 
was commissioned to wnte it The selection of the 
players, the rehearsBls, the funuahing, the pro- 
perties, dresses, and simple sceneiy were matters 
considered with care and attention. The plays, as 
we have already noted, were acted upon a movable 
stage or “ pageant ” soafiold upon four or six 
wheels, divided into two parts or rooms, an upper 
and a lower. The upper was either open at the tup 
or covered in with a canopy , the lower room, en- 
closed with painted cloths^ served as a dressing- 
room for the performers The lower part fre- 
quently represented Hell — the stage itself the 
Earth — the upper port Heaven. On the groat day 
of the pageant, the narrow streets were thronged 
with crowds of people, many of whom hod travelled 
lung distances to witness the performances. Lords 
and ladies, knights and squires mingle with monks 
and pedlars — yeomen and their wivoa, palmers, 
pilgrims, merchants, tradesmen, and apprentices 
jostle each other. 

Tlie Heralds ride through the streets, and pre- 
coded by trumpotora read the Bans or proclama- 
tions ; the plays were then acted, each in their order, 
at the proper stations 

The mii^e plays ceased to be acted about 1600, 
but by that time ^e regular drama was established. 
The miracle plays had performed their work, they 
had spread through the land a love of acting, and 
stimulated men’s minds to the comprehension of 
the essentials of the drama. The common people 
had already a national tradition so strong that 
when attempts to conform the English drama to 
the olassioal models were made, the native genius 
assorts itself even in these, until in Bhakeepecue 
it reaches the suprone height of the Roman tin 
BohooL 


HoBAUTr Flusc 

Moralitiea began to be acted in the leign of 
H«uy VI, and like the mirade plays oontinned to 
fiounah until the begmnuig of ELssbeth’s reign. 
Tnie morality is a dnuna m which the ohaxeotere 
are allegonoal, symbolical, or abstract — the mam 
purpose of the play being didaotio. The allegorical 
characters to be found in some of the earlier 
miracle plays owe their introduotion to rebgious 
souToea. They ore not essential to the story. One 
of the earbest morality plays was fTks CasOe of 
Petfaevttauot (c. 1400, Henry V), a drama of the old 
faith. The spiritual progress of Monkmd from the 
day of his birth to the Day of Judgment is set 
forth The world, the flesh and the Devil enter 
boaatmg their might. The Good and Bad Angela 
strive to possess the Soul of Mankmd He for- 
sakes the Good Angela and consorts with the Seven 
Deadly Sins. From their power he is released by 
Confession and Penance and safely lodged m the 
Castle of Perseverance. The Seven Deadly Sms 
attack the Castle and are repulsed by the roses 
discharged by the Virtues — the sym^ls of the 
Passion He is lured from the Castle by Avanco, 
and m spile of warnings he gives himself to her. 
Finally Death daims him, and in terror he prays to 
Misencordia. Dymg, he appears before the throno 
in heaven and his soul awaits judgment. “ Let 
him dnnk as he brewed ” la the claim of Justice ; 
but Morey pleads the Passion of Christ and the Soul 
of Mankind is saved 

The Interludes dealing with tlie Old Faith gave 
place to others that aot forth the teachmg of the 
Befonnatioi], e.g. Hyche Scorner, Lusty Tarenlres 
(1060 T), New Custom (1673 7). Others concerned 
the New Learning, Nature of the Four Elements 
(1517-19), The Tr%al of Treasure (1667 ?). 

By far the most popular of all the Morsbties is 
that of Elveryman, which has been reproduced m 
recent years — “ by figure a moral play, showmg 
how the Father of heaven sendctli death to summon 
every oreature to come and give account of their 
bves m this world.” 

The Moralities with their allegoncal oharacteie 
led to greater attention being paid to tlio plot, 
whilst gradually the abstrout peisorefleation b^an 
to emerge mto real people with individual idiosyn- 
orasies. The Moralitiea, like the Miracles, were 
adapted to the audience. Comio scenes were m- 
troduced to relieve the seriousness of these medi- 
aval ” problem ” plays. Tho Vice, a churacter 
peculiar to the Morality, was allowed to enter be- 
tween the scenes and amuse the people vith a 
humorous interlude. The Devil was alw a comic 
character. A number of plays exist m which the 
transition stages of the Morality < m be plainly 
disoemed. Comedy and Morabty m Tor\ Ttlcr 
and h%s Wije (1660), Tragedy and Morality mKvng 
Oambyses (1661) and Apxus and Vtrginta (1663), 
History and Moralit} in Bales’ King Johan (c, 
1548). 

The Morality approaches nearer to the actual 
drama when abstract virtues and vices are re* 
placed by real people. 
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MuKStra et Intans 

CoTUotenee. Why, good air kmght, -what la mar name T 
JlanJutod. Manhood, mighty m mirth and game ■ 

All power ol pride have I ta’en : 

I am aa gentle oa a jay on tree 
Conscience. Sir, though tlie world have you to manhood 
brought. 

To maintain manner ye were never taught 
No, conscience clear ye know right nought. 
And tills longeth to a knight. 

Manhood. Conscience I What the devil, man, ia he T 
Conecienee. Sir, a teacher of the spirituality. 

Manhood. Spirituality I What the devil may that bo T 
Conscience. Sir I all that be leaders in to light. 

Youth 

Aback, fellows, and give me room ; 

Or 1 shall make you to avoid soon 1 
I am goodly of person ; 

I am peerless whcrev or I come. 

My name is Youth, I toll thee, 

I flounsh os the vine tree : 

Who may bo hkoned unto me. 

In my youth and jollity t 
My hiur is royal and hushed thick i 
My body pliant as a hazel^tick , 

Mine arms be both big and strong. 

My fingers be both fair and long ; 

My chest big as a tun ; 

My legs he full light for to run. 

To hop and daiire and make merry. 

By the masa, I reck not a cherry 
Whatsoever I do I 

I am the heir of all my father's land. 

And it IS come into my Imnd . 

I care fur no mo 

The Imterlttves 

The Interludes of John Hoywood stand midwcy 
between the Moralities and the regular drama, 
since m the Intciludo the allegorical characters 
have disappeared The Morality was a sermon in 
disguise , the Int^orliido aimed at amusement and 
entertainment It is posHililo that Interludes of 
music, jesting, story-UIhrig, hod always to a greater 
or leaser extent accompanied feasts and banquets, 
but it was left to John Hoywood, m the reign of 
Henry VIII, to gi\o tho Interlude a definite place 
not only in literature but m the evolution of the 
drama Hoywood was born in North Mimms m 
Hertfordshire, he was a Roman Catholic and a 
friend of Sir Thomas More, who obtained for him 
his position at Court, as a producer of ontcrtain- 
inonts for tho King’s pleasure This ho kept through 
the roign of Edward VI and Queen Mary On the 
death of Queen Mary ho is said to have fled from 
the country. Ho died iii exile sometime between 
1577 and 1587. 

The Mery Play hetween Johan Johan, the hug- 
band, Tib htn Wife, and 6'ir John the Pnent, printed 
in 1553, has been attributed to Heywood This 
story of tho intrigues of a clerio with a faithless 
and shrewish wife is of value as a specimen of early 
comedy and also os testimony to the Lcence allowed 
by Roman Cathohe writers in treating of the estab- 
lished pnosthood The Interlude of the Four P's 
(1540), t.e the Palmer, the Pardoner, the Poticary, 
and the Pedlar, is the best known of all the Inter- 
ludes Four servants attired according to their 
respective oharoctora enter at the proper mtervsl 


during the banquet. The Palmer desoribes tbs 
shnnes he has visited, and the wonders he has seen ; 
the Pardoner rephea that doubtless he has re- 
turned no wiser ^an when he went, he extols the 
gratifjrmg benefits of his office: 

“ Give me but a penny or two pence, 

And as soon aa the soul departeth hence. 

In half an hour, or three quarters at the mo 
The soul IS in heaven with the Holy Ghost ” 

The Poticary now enters, and joins m the oon- 
tention, declarmg that no one enters heaven with- 
out the aid of the Poticary Finally, the Pedlar 
enters and bemg asked what he has m his pack, 
opens it and discloses his wares, mviting the others 
to buy. 

The Palmer answers : 

“ Nay, by my troth, we be like friars { 

We are but beggars, we be no buyois ” 

A hvely conversation ensues, followed by some 
part smgmg Tho Pardoner renews the argument 
respecting the relative value of their cellmgs, re- 
questing the Pedlar to be the judge lie declares 
himself unfitted to judge of the greater matters, 
but he has observed they have one gift m common, 
in winch he considers himself skilled enough to be 
their judge, and that is m lying I Let them each 
make a trial of their skill m that direction, and see 
which of them can tell tho greatest he 

The Poticary tells tho story of a marvellous cure, 
the Pardoner follows with a story of his visit to 
Purgatory and to Hell to recover a lost soul He is 
allowed to enter the latter place through the friendly 
offices of the devil : 

“ For OB good hw would have it chance 
The devil end I were of olde oequamtaaoe. 

For oft in the play of Corpus Christi, 

He hath played the devil at Covontrio ** 

Being the soul of a woman, permission is readily 
accorded by Satan, since : 

*' All the devils within this den 
Have morn to do with two women 
Than with all the charge we have beside 
. . . Apply thy jwdous to womon so. 

That unto us there come no mo I ” 

The Palmer expreasps great surprise and astonish- 
ment “ that women m hell such shrews can be ” 
Ho has travelled through laoiiy towns and cities 
throughout Christendom. He has seen five liiiii- 
dred thousand women, yet m all the places lie lias 
been, he hod never seen or heard of “ any woman 
out of Patience I ” 

Potirary. ^ the Mass, there is a great lie 

Pardoner. 1 never lieonl greater, by our ladyo. 

Pedlar. A greater 1 Nay, know ye any so great T 

The Palmer is therefore awarded the prize 

The Palmer I am a Palmer, as ye see. 

Which of my life much part have spent 
Id many a fair and for country : 

As Pilgrims do, of good intent. 

At Jerusalem have I been 
Before Christ’s blessed sepulchre i 
The Mount of Calvary have I seen, 

A holy place, you may be sure. 

To Jehosaphat and Olivet 

On foot, God wot, I went right bare: 

Many a salt tear did I sweat. 

Before my carcase could come them. 
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Vet have I been at Rome also. 

And gone the stationa all a-row | 

S. Peter’s shnne and many mo, 

^lan, if 1 told all, ye do know ^ 

The Pardoner. I say yet agam my pardons ore suoh. 
That if there were a thousand souls on heap, 

I would bring them to heaven as good aheap 
As yo have brought yourself on pilgrimage 
In the least quarter of your voyage. 

Whioh IS for aside heaven, by Ura I 
There your labour and pardon is odd. 

With small cost and without any pom. 

These pardons bring them to heaven plain i 
Give me but a penny or two pence. 

And as soon as the soul departeth hence. 

In half an hour, or tliree-quorters at the most. 

The soul IS in heaven with the Holy Ghost * 

Another Interlude by Heywood is Tiee Mery Play 
between the Pardoner and the Frere, prmted in 1633, 
but which waa written before 1621, 

The demand for entertainments of this kmd led to 
tho formation of small companies of actors being 
maintained m tho houses of groat noblemen Suc- 
cessful Interludes were given m pubhc when leave 
was granted to tlie players. The freedom with 
which questions of religion and politics were 
handled m these ontertainmciits led to restrictions 
and penalties. Thus it came about that with the 
inauguration of the regular drama — conipames of 
players were ready to perform in them. 

Gothoduc 

The first Englisli tragedy was written by Thomas 
Sockville and Thomas Norton, and was acted by 
tho Geiitlomen of the Inner Temple before Eliza- 
beth, on the Banquoting Day of the Grand Christmas 
festival of the Innor Templars, January 18, leCil, 

backviUe, who afterwords become Lord Buck- 
hurst, hod already attained a reputation as a poet, 
by his sonnets and the Indvctum to the M%TTor 
for Maguttratee 

The argument of the play is os follows : 

" Gorboduo, King of Britain, divided his realms In 
Ins Lfetime to his sous Ferrex and Forrex. T]ie sons 
fell to dissension. The younger killed tlia elder The 
mother, that more dearly loved tho elder, for revenge 
killdl the younger. The people moved with tho cmelty 
of the fact, rose m rebellion, and slow both father 
and mother The nobility sssomblod, and most tembly 
destroyed tho rebels ; and afterwards for want of issue 
of the Prmco, whereby the succession of the crown 
beearne unoertain, they fell to civil war, in which both 
they and many of their issues were shun, and the land 
for a long time almost desolate and miserably wasted." 

The story is divided into live acts. Norton wrote 
the first, second, and third, and Sackville the fourth 
and fifth. The action takes place bohmd tho scenes, 
and each act ends with a chorus, in imitation of the 
tragedies of Seneca. It departs from tho classicul 
model in tlie use of dumb show and is written m 
blank vorae — first used by Surrey in translatmg a 
part of Virgil’s ^netd, and now for the fiist time 
applied to the drama. 

OoTbodiie treats of an episode in national histoiy, 
the story being taken from Geoffrey Monmouth’s 
Chronicle, chosen for the speoifio purpose of em- 
phasizing tho need for “ concord and unity ” at 
this particular time, and the evils that cuise from 
* four P.’e. ■ Ibtd. 
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dvil diBBensions. The play pleased the Queen so 
much that it was acted sgom a fortnight later. A 
pirated edition of the play was printed m 1666 by 
one William Gn&ith, who “ getting a copy thereof at 
some young man’s hand that lacked a little money 
and much discretion, in the lost great Plague Anno 
1565 about five years post, while the said lord was 
out of England and T. Norton far out of London, 
and neither of them both mode pnvy put it forth ex- 
ceedingly corrupted ’’ The authorised versioii, which 
is thus prefaced, was issued m 1670. 

The following may serve os on illustration of the 
metre of the play : 

Vtdena {the Quern) (Alone ) Why should I live, and 
huger forth iny tune 
In longer life to double my distreea T 
O me, most woeful wight, whom no mishap 
Long ere this day could have beroated hence. 

Might not these hands, by fortune or by fate. 

Have pierced this breast, and hfe with iron reft t 
Or m tius palace here, where I so long 
llavo spent my days, could not that happy hour 
Once, once have happed, in which these hugy frames 
With death by fall miglit liave oppress^ me T 

Both the Mtefortunea of Arthur, acted before the 
Queen at Greenwich in 1587, and Tancred and 
Gunnunda (I5I>8), follow Gorboduc m construction^ 
but the classicai type of play soon died out. 

Ralph Roister Doisfer 

Tho first regular English comedy, based on Uia 
model of tho X-atin comedy, was produced m 1511 
or earher. The play is usually attributed to 
Nicholas ITdoll, head master of Eton from 1534 to 
1541. Udoll was bom m Hampshire m 1506 He 
was educated at Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford, 
and came under the influenco of the teachings of 
More, Colet, and Erasmus. Udoll and a number of 
other young men wore arrested in 1527 by order of 
Wolsey, for poesesBmg Tyndale’s translation of the 
New Testament and Luther’s Tracts The students 
saved their lives by making a pubbo recantation. 
After leaving Oxford, Udall seems to have become 
a schoolmaster in the North In 1533 Udall was 
in London, and shortly afterwards was appointed 
headmaster of Eton, whore he remained until 1541. 

It was the custom at large public schools to act 
Latin plays on special occasions The idea seems 
to have occurred to Udall to substitute on English 
play for the usual comedy from Plautus or Terence. 
Hence the production of Ralph RouOer Dotster 

Ralph Doistor, the hero of the play, is a braggart 
and a coward ; ho is wcaltliy but foolish, Matthew 
Merygreeke, a character modelled on the parasites 
of the clasmeal plays by flattery and bullying, is 
able to fool Roistor Doister to the top of his tent. 
He imagines that he is in love with Dame Cuotonce 
who IS already plighted to Gawin Gkiodlu.'k, a 
merchant. While Goodluck is absent on a voyage, 
Ralph sends love tokens and messages to Dome 
Custance The latter, although she has nothing 
but contempt for Ralph and his protestations, 
finding she cannot get nd of him, treats him with 
humorous raillery A servant of Goodluck’s reports 
to him tho condition of affairs, and he retimu 
filled with jealous suspicion. Dome Custance is 
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now in a difBcult position She is finally extricated 
by the testimony of Tnstram Tnistie, and the 
admissions of K^ph himself. An smiMing scene 
oocura when Dame Custanoe fioute his advances. 
Ralph declares he will fire her out of the house and 
destroy all her goods. The Dame calls forth bw 
servants to do battle with the enemy. 

I n ill call forth my folks, that Without any moeks 
If lie come again we may give him ram and knocks. 
Madge Mumblocnist, come forth and Tibet Talkapooe 
Yea and come forth too Mistress Annot Alyfoce. 

An, Alu/ace X come 

Tibet, And I am here 

M, Mumble And I am Iicre too. at length. 

C. Custanee Like wamors, li need be, ye must show 
your strength. 

The man that this day hath beguiled you. 

Is Rolpb Roister Doistor, whom > o know well inowe. 

The most lout and dastard that over on ground trod. 

Tib Talk I see all folk meek him when he goeth 
abroad. 

C, Custanee. What, pretty maid T will ye talk when I 
speak ? 

Tib Talk No, forsootli, good mistress. 

C Custanee Will ye my tale break ? 

He threatened to come hither with all lile force to fight, 

1 charge you if he come, on him with all your might, 

M Mumble I with piy distaf! wdl reach him one rap. 

Tib Talk, And I xnth my new broom will sweep hun 
one swap. 

And then with our groat club T will reach him one rap 

A Alyjaee, And 1 with our skimmer will fling him one 
flap 

Tib Talk Then Trupenie's firefork will lura shrewdly 
fray. 

And yon with the spit may drive him qmte away. 

C. Custanee Go, make all ready, that it may be even so, 

Tilb. Talk For my part I shrew them that last about 
it go ” [Fxeunt.t 

Ralph Roister Denver, while based on a careful 
study of Plautus, is not an adaptation of any 
particular play Roister Doister may suggest the 
Pyrgopobnioos or the Miles Qlonosus ; and Mery- 
greeke the parasite Onatho, yet there is a distmcUy 
native element which shows TT rlii.ll to have been a 
shrewd observer; like John Heywood, he sketches 
his charaoteia from life, and his work is an impor- 
tant hnk m the history of the drama. The classiced 
form has absorbed elements belonging to both 
morality and mtorlude Morygreeke has many 
qualities common to the Vico of the Moralities. 
The dual nature of the play is marked by the tiUo, 
“ Comedie or Interlude,” and Udall is justly en- 
titled to be called the “ Father of English Comedy.” 

Oammer QurUm’s Needle 

“ A Ryght Pithy, Pleasant and meme Comedie : 
Intytlod Gammer Gurton’s Noodle : Ployed on 
Stage not longe ago in Chnstos College in Cam- 
bridge — ^mode by Mr. S Mr. of Art ” Thus runs 
the title-pago of the oarhost edition of this play, 
printed by Thomas Colwell m 1676. The author- 
ship has been attributed to Bishop StiU, John 
Bridges, and more recently to Wilhom Stevenson,* 
a Fellow of Christ’s College from 1669-1661. Like 
Ralph Roister Doister in structure and form, it is 
modelled on Latin comedy, but the matter and 
oharaotonsation are native. 

* Act Iv. sc 4 

* Henry Bradley In Representalive RnaUsh Oomediu, 
sd. C. Qayley. 


Gammer GvrUm's Needle is the second Enghsh 
comedy, and one of the few remaining oxamploa of 
the ooUege plays, that were probably very numerous 
m the sixteenth century. Li this we see the Inter- 
lude of John Heywood ejqianded and developed 
under the influence of the foreign olaasioal school. 
The play affords a picture of English village life in 
Tudor tunes. 

Gammer Guiton loses her needle— at that time 
an article of value; Diocon the Bedlam accuses 
Dame Chat the Alowife of steahng it. This upsets 
the whole village ; the parson, the baal^, the con- 
stable, Doctor Rat — are all called in to assist in the 
emergency. The tumult and confusion mcreascs, 
eventually the needle is found sticking in the 
breeches of Hodge, the Gammer’s farm servant 
The humour is heavy-handed end coaisc, but the 
oharacterisation is vivid and skilful Uodgo has 
become a generio title for the form labourer. 
Dicoon represents a type oommon enough both 
before and after Shakespeare, but which has dis- 
appeared with the altered social conditions of 
modem days. Like “ Poor Tom ” (King Lear), 
Diocon la a half-witted wanderer, inoapablo of 
useful work and responsible for a good deal of 
mischief. 

Gammer Gurton and Dame Chat are prototypes of 
generations of village gossips, who have, however, 
become more refined m the oouiso of the centunoe. 
On the whole, general opinion conudors Gammer 
Gurton's Needle m merit to fall below that of Ralph 
Roister Doister, 

Both plays follow the dossical school in the 
division of the play into five acts, m begummg 
each new scene with the introduction of a now 
aotor, in hmituig the action to a single day, and 
the scene to a single street— before a row of houses. 

Roister Doister is stiffer and more formal in 
oharacter than Gammer Qurton. The atmosphere 
of the latter is well illustrated by the famous 
drinking song, mcluded in the play ; 

" Back and syde goo bare, aoo bore. 

Both hand and foot goo colde ; 

But Belly, God send thee good ale Inougbe 
Whether hyt be newe or oldo. 

I cannot eat but lytyll meate ; 

Uy Btomoobe ya not goode. 

But sure I thynke that I coude diinke 
With hym that werytlie an hoode 
Drynke ye my lyfe ; although my wyfe 
Sometyme do chyde and acolde. 

Yet spare I not to plye the potto 
Of )oUy good ele and olde. 

Back end syde goo bare, goo bare, 

Ac Ac. 

I love no roste but a browne toate 
Or a orabbe in the Iyer 
A lytell bread shall do me eteade 
Mooch breade I never desyer. 

Nor froste, nor enowe, nor wynde I tiow 
Con hurt me yf hyt wolde ; 

I am so wrapped within and lapped 
With Jolly good ale and olde.” 

One thing Is dear from these works, sad that ia 
the gradual approximation of the draina to the life 
of the day — especially the comedy side There is real 
vitahty, but so far littie literary grace or power. 
This gift) however, was now to be bestowed. 
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The initial stages of this ^rifiostian are due to a 
now sohool that had anaen, called “ The University 
Wits ” — a professional set of literary men. Of this 
little constellation, Ucu'lowe is the central sun, and 
round him revolved as minor stars, Lyly, Greene, 
tNiele, Lodge, and Nash. 

John Litlit was born c. 1564, and at the age of 
fifteen was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
he matriculated in 1671. At the time of taking his 
degree two years later, he was m some trouble with 
the college authorities, and known os a noted wit 
“ averse to crabbed studies of logic and philosophy 
. . . and bent to the pleasant paths of poetry.” His 
endeavour to procure a Fellowship through Lord 
Burghley boing a failure, he then finished his aria 
course at Oxford m 1676, meanwhile studying at 
Cambridge, and was moorporated M A. m 1079, dur- 
ing which time ho was writing bis noted Euphua, 
said by Charles Kingsley to be “ as brave, rigliteous, 
and pious a book as man need look mto." 

Euphuea was printed by Gabriel Cawood and 
pubh^cd early m 1570. It at once made its autlior 
famous; a second edition was issued in August 
the some year, and eight subsequent editions ap- 
peared within soven years as wdl as a Dutch trans- 
lation. The fame of Euphuea brought Lyly into 
touch with Lord Burghlry, who offered him em- 
ployment, and always ambitious to get into Court 
circles, he at once accepted the post of Vico Master 
of St Paul’s and Savoy companies of child actors, 
for whom he composed sevcial light dramatic 
pieces. He hoped that this post might load to the 
important post of Master of Bevels at tho Court of 
Elizabeth, but m this ho was disappomted, and on 
the St. Paul’s coinptuiy being disbandod in 1691, 
Lyly was out of ompluymont. 

Turning his attoiition to politics, he booamo 
several times Member of Parliament, and as a 
cliampion of the causo of the bishops m the Mor- 
prclate controversy wrote hia celebrated tract, 
Fappe vnth an Hatchet, that ia a sound hoxe on the 
eare for the %d%ot Martin to hold hia peace ” This 
was pnvstcly printed in September 1689 under the 
pseudonym " Double V ’* 

Little IB known of Lyly oftor 1607, when he wrote 
Bomo Latin verses m praise of the Queen. He died on 
November 30, 1G06, and bee buned m the Church 
of St Bartholomow-tho-Lcss m tho City of London. 

Hia best known diainas mclude Alexander and 
Campaape, probably played for the first time on 
New Year’s Eve 1681 ; Sapho and Phao, 1684 ; 
Endymum (written round the friendship existmg 
betwoon tho Quoon and the Earl of Leioester), 
1691 ; and Mtdaa, 1692. 

The plays of Lyly were written after the publica- 
tion of Euphuea (see post, p 106), and wero acted by 
“ the children of Paul’s before her Majesty ” In 
character they were mythological or pastoral, and 
approximated to the Masque rather than to the 
narrative drama of Marlowe They wore written 
in prose intermingled with verse, and whereas the 
verse is almost wholly chomung, the prose is often 
marred by the fontastio conceits that weary the 
reader of Euphuea. Nor had Lyly that sense of the 
theatre displayed by many of his oontemporones^ 
who lacked his aense of bteraiy form and polished 


wit. Among hiB plays are The Woman in the Moon, 
Campaape, Mrdaa, emd Love’a Metcmorphoais, 

But if his plays are less rich m concrete humanity, 
and m stage ellectiveneaa, than those of Greene, 
Peelo, and Lodge, his superior culture and finer 
sense of style provided compensations not to be 
despised Perhaps the plays approximate more to 
the masques than the drama, and undoubtedly 
they gam by tho mtcrpolatiun of those dehghtful 
songs for which he was such an adopt ; yet his 
dialogue is really admirable at tunes, happy m 
clear-cut phrases and alluBivoness Finally, if not 
a born dramatist, ho was a brilhant man, who 
did good service for the drama, on its more purely 
htorary side. 

Georoe Peeus, of Dovonslure ongm, the son of 
James Poole, citizen and salter of London, was bom 
about 1658, and as a free scholar was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital from 1666-7U, In March of the 
following year he went to Bioadgato Hall (now 
Pembroke College), Oxford, and completed his 
degree m arts m 1679 

On leaving Oxford ho came to London, where, in 
company with Marlowe, Groene, and Nash, he 
formed one of that band of dissolute young men 
endeavouring to earn a bvelihood by hlerary work, 

Peele was an actor as well as a writer of plays, 
for m 1689 vie find him a member of tfaa Lord 
Admiral’s company, and two years later, when 
Queen Ebzabotb visited Lord Burghley at “ Theo- 
balds," Poole was also present m his profeesional 
capacity. 

Notwithstanding his profligate and irregular life, 
Peele was a hard worker ; ho not only wrote plays 
and poems but three pageants for ceremomal occa- 
Bions m London. 

The Arraigmnent of Parta, 1684; Edward I, 1693; 
The Battle of Alcazar, 1694; The Old Wvma' Tale, 
1596 — the only known copies of this are one in the 
British Museum, and one in the library at Bndge- 
water House ; David and Fair Bathaheba, 1699 ; and 
an earlier play now lost, entitled The Hunting of 
Cupid, supposed to have been written about 1691. 
Among other works may bo mentioned Polyhymnia, 
1590, a poem m blank verse , The Honour of the 
Garter, 1603; The Fall of Troy, published with 
A Farewell to Noma and Drake, 1689 , end a thumb 
book 1^' X 1', with two Imes on a page. 

Goorge Foolo left behmd him some half dozen 
plays, richer in poetic beauty than any of his group 
save Marlowe His earliest work is The Arraign- 
ment of Panai his most notable, perhaps, David 
and Bathaheba. 

The Arraignment, which contains an elaborate 
tribute to the Queen, is really a Court Play of tho 
Masque order ; something akm to Lyly’s work, but 
of a much higher dramatic power. It is essentially 
a Pastoral or Masque, shows great skill in the varia- 
tion of metre, and if less musical on tho whole than 
Damd and Bathaheba, has some striking passages 
of melodious beauty. 

David and Bathahdba contains many lines ol 
great beauty — ^not the rare sweeping beauty of 
Marlowe, but a gentler and more insmuating 
oharm. Certainly, be shares with Marlowe the 
honour erf infonmng blank vacse with that musical 
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quality thaU in the later hand of Shakeq>eaie, was 
to be one of its most remarkable oharactenstios. 

Here is a passage : 

Baththtba. Come, gentle Zephyr, triok’d with those 
perfumes 

That erst m Eden sweeten'd Adam's love. 

And stroke my bosom with thy silken fan ■ 

This shade, sun-proof, is yet no proof for thee , 

Thy body, smoother than this wavelees spring. 

And purer than the substance of the same. 

Can creep through that Ins lances cannot pieroe : 

Thou, and thy sister, soft and sacred Air, 

Goddess of life, and governess of health. 

Keep every fountain fresh and arbour sweet ; 

No brazen gate her passage can repulse. 

Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath ■ 

Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes. 

And on thy wings bring deliralo perfumes. 

To play the wanton with us through the leaves. 

Tbomus Kvd (155&-9,'i) was tlio son of a Loudon 
notary, and received his education at Merchant 
Taylor's School A dramatist and translator, he 
achieved great popularity with his first work The 
Spantah Tragedy, which was translated into German 
and Dutch, and m which Jonson is supposed by 
some to have been his collaborator. The record 
of hiB life and works is uncertain He appears to 
have lived in straitened cireumstanoes and suffered 
imprisonment " for treasonable and atheistical 
views ” CoTThdia, Jeronimo, The Rare Tnvmphe 
of Love and Fortune, Solyman and Peraeda, and 
the Ur Hamlet are supposed to have emanated 
from his pen. 

“ Sporting Kyd,” as Jonson called him, must be 
mentioned for his adherence to the Senecan 
School , and for popularising the “ blood and 
thunder ” element that proved one of the attractive 
features of the Fre-Sliakespoarean drama Violent 
and extravagant he is always, but at any rate he 
helped to break away from the nerveless monotony 
of Gorboduc. 

Putting aside his translation of ComeXia, The 
Spaniah Tragedy is his only known ploy ; and 
although its ranting stylo roused (he contempt 
of Shakespeare, yet there are touches of genuine 
force behind the extravagances , and even extra- 
vagance IS better than lifelcssness 

Ghoat When this eternal substance of my soul 
Did live imprison'd m my wanton flesh. 

Each in their function somng other's need, 

1 was a courtier in the Spanish court . 

My name was Don Andrea , my descent. 

Though not ignoble, yet inferior for 
To gracious fortunes of my tender youth 
For there in prime and pride of all my years. 

By duteous service and deserving love. 

In secret I possess'd a worthy dame. 

Which hight sweet Belhmpena by name. 

But, in the harvest of my summer joys. 

Death's winter nipp'd the blossoms of my bllsB, 

Forcing divorce betwixt my love and mo 
For in the late conflict with Fortingol 
My valour drew me into danger's mouth, 

Tni life to death maiie passage through my wounds. 

When I was slain, my soul descended straight 
To pass the flowing stream of Acheron , 

But churlish Gharon, only boatman there. 

Said that, my rites of burial not perform'd, 

I might not sit amongst his passengers 
Ere Sol hod slept three nights in Thetis’ lap. 

And slak’d his smoking chariot in her flood. 

By Don Horatio, our knight marshal’e son. 


My funerals and obsequies were done. 

Then was the ferryman of hell content 
To pass mo over to the slimy strand, 

Tliat leads to fell Avernus' ugly waves. 

There, pleasing Cerberus with honey’d epeetlb, 

1 pass'd the perils of t>ie foremost porch 
Not far from hence, anudst ten thousand souls. 

Bat Mmos, Acaous, and Bhodamantli ; 

To whom no sooner 'gan 1 make approach. 

To crave a passport for my wand'rmg ghost. 

But Minos, in graven leaves of lottery. 

Drew forth the manner of iiiy life and death 
“ This knight,” quoth he, " Iioth liv’d and died m love ; 
And for his love tried fortune of the wars , 

And by war’s fortune lost both love and life " > 

Rubeut Qbebme, born about 1660, come from 
Norwich, and was oducatod at Bt. John’s College, 
Cambridge, which he entered at fifteen, and also at 
Oxford. He made an unfortunate choice of com- 
panionship, “ amongst wags as Icwde as my selfe,” 
which followed him throughout his hie. 

Following the fashion of the day, he travelled 
abroad to the advantage of his literary power if not 
to his morals On his rotum he hved hard and 
furiously ; however, a fit of mdustry overtaking him 
ho returns to Cambridge, tins time to Clare Hall, 
and on taking his M A m lliflS, left for London 
In 1580, while at Cariibridge, he wrote his first 
work, MamiUia. On its publication in 1583 the 
heartiness with which it was received gave him 
fresh energy, and with a largo number of adven- 
turous tales and ruiuonlic storicB, written usually 
at great pressure, sprang into fame 

“ Easy conic, easy go,” soon found his purse 
“ the bottomo ” of which “ returned him a writt of 
non eat mmnlua,” and circumstance turns his hand 
lo the drama, his patrons including Essex, Leicester, 
and Arundel 

In nature quarrelsome, he was seldom for any 
1 iigth of time on good terms with his friends, and 
his jealousy, especially of the young Shakespeare, 
took the form of a violent attack on hun in his 
Epilogue to the Groat’a Worth of Wit. 

During one of his many fits of repentance, which 
were unfortunately neither deep nor lasting, he fell 
in love with ” a gentleman’s daughter of good 
account,” whom he married in 1586, spent her 
fortune, and deserted her and his child a year later ; 
she returned to her home and they never met again. 

A few more years of work, riotous hvmg, and ro- 
pentanees, his health gives way After a surfeit 
of pickled herrings and Rhenisli wmo from which 
he never recovered, ho died on Novcmlwr 2, 1592, 
m abject poverty, owing £10 to a poor shoemaker 
m whose house ho lived. 

The day before his death ho wrote a pathetic 
letter begging his “sweet wife, os ever there was any 
good will or friendship between thee and mee ” to 
“ see my host satisfied of his debt ” and to “ Forgot 
and forgive my wrongs done unto thee. . . . Fare- 
weU” 

His plays comprise Orlando Furvoao, Fnat 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, Alphonaua King of 
Aragon, Looking Olaaa for London and England 
(with Lodge), and Oeorge-a-Oreene, the Pinner of 
Wakefield Among his other works the most im- 
portant are Pandoato, from which Shakespeare 
t The Spamsh Tragedy, 
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took the plot for The Wtnter'e Tale: Penelope’s 
Web, Bod bia partly autobiographical Gnat'e Worth 
of W'A bought unlh a MtUion of Repentance. 

Qieeuo was a stoiy-telier and pamphleteer who 
turned his attention to drama, chiefly because 
drama was a paying thmg. Yet m so far as be is a 
Hlory-teller, he manages to hold the reader's atten- 
tion despite irrelevances and prolixities. But al- 
though he rehes on some of the old devices of the 
Miraclo and Morality, and does not disdam the 
mechanical funniments of the Interlude, he con- 
tributes to the development of the drama by lus 
sincerity and real insight into character. 

Let us take as an example his most effective 
play. Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. This deals 
partly with the tricks of the Fnar (based on a legend 
of the famous Franciscan) and partly with a straight- 
forward romantic love-story — though not too 
straightforward to admit of thoso comphcations 
between two men in love with one maid, thet give 
variety and interest to the tale. There is comio 
relief of a kind, that doubtless pleased the more 
unsophisticated But the chief merit of the play 
hes m the lively method of presenting the story. 
It IS not uninstructive to compare Groene’s necro- 
mancer — Bacon — with a similar character treated 
by Marlowe in Fauetua Greone’s magician is 
merely an mgenious conjuror ; Marlowe’s a man 
of mystery. The one character shows merely a 
lively fancy, the other a vivid imagination 

Where Lyly excels in literary polish, and Peole 
in melodic charm, Greene achieves distinction in 
the vigorous humanity of his cliaroctonsation , and 
if Peele could write more cheuming love lyncs, 
Greene could handle better a love story 

Greene’s dying exhortation to his bretliren m the 
craft, lias a curious mterest for the historian os well 
os the student of charoctor. 

“ To those gentlemen his quondan>.acquaintanco, 
that spend their wits in making plays, R G wisheth 
a better exorcise and wisdom to prevent his ex- 
tremities.” Marlowo, “ famous grocer of tragedians,” 
IS requested “ to abandon his blasphemies and atheis- 
tical opimons ” Nash is reqmr^ to moderate his 
satire, Peele is singled out for encomium, “ no loss 
deserving than the other two, in some things rarer, 
in nothing inferior ” 

The theatre ls execrated. “ Bose-minded men all 
throe of you, if by my misery ye be not warned ; for 
unto none of you, like me, sought those burrs to 
eloave — thoso puppets, I mean, that speak from 
our mouths, those antics garnished in our colours ” 

Finally, he points derisively to the " upstart 
crow beautifled with our feathers, that, with his 
‘ Tiger Heart wrapt m a Player’s Hide,’ supposes 
he IS os well able to bombast out a blank verso os the 
best of you ; and being an absolute Johannes fac- 
totum, is in hiB own conceit the only Shake-scene in 
(he country” What vexes him is that one of the 
actors for whom he wrote should be the means of 
taking the bread out of the mouths of scholars. 

The fact is that Greene, a vain and irritable man, 
is incessantly seeing the youthful genius Shake- 
speare sweeping all liefor© him The cry is compre- 
hensible enough, for one of Greene’s temperament, 
and homo excuse may be mode for him. But no 


Utterance of that time more clearly ahowB the im- 
perious power of the master dramatist of the age. 

The dramatic work of Lodge and Noah is almost 
negligible ; certainly they are infenor to their con- 
temporanes, remarkable though 
domaio of fiction - f f 

We pass to the greatest of the band, to the great 
oro taironi af of Ehzabethan drama — Chbistofbbb 
Maslowe 

In I’ebruary 1504, in the parish church of St. 
George the Martyr, at Canterbury, the register 
bears witness that acertam small child, “ the sonne 
of John Marlowe, a shoemaker,” woe christened 
Christopher. 

Kit Marlowe’s early years were spent m that 
quiet cathedral city , once the busy Mecca of devout 
ilgnms, now a resting-place for courtiers and am- 
assadors on their way to and from the Contment 
Educated at the King’s School, Canterbury, through 
the help of a patron he went up to Combndge m 
1581, and obtained his degree in 1683 Of Ins life 
after 1683, little is known. In 1587 his first play, 
Taanburlaint, was produced, and took the public oar 
at once, by reason of its impetuous force, its splendid 
command of blank verse, and its sensitiveness to 
beauty. t 

Tamburlame is a Scythian shepherd ojjgcsscd 
with the idea that his mission m hfe is to be 
“ the scourgo of God ” and a terror to the w orld till 
“ Immortal Jove says. Cease, Tamburlame I ” He 
pursues and overcomes the mightiest monarchs 
of the Eastern world with the bloodthirstiness of a 
savage beast , captive kings drag his chaiiot to the 
field of battle for fuither conquest, and with their 
queens imprisoned in cages , at length dashing out 
their brains rather than exist for further indignity. 
Yet Tamburlame is possessed of a personal mag- 
netism that cannot be withstood : 

" Sooner shall the sun f ill from his sphere 
Than Tamburlame bo slam or overcome ’* 

sajiB the Persian warrior sent to quell him. 

Cowardice is an abommation for which he slajrs 
one of his eons ; and to teach them endurance he 
does not hesitate to lacerate his own flesh Smitten 
with pain and sickness, ” the ugly monster Death,” 
though he follow, cannot instil terror into him — 
“ Let us march,” he says, “ and weary Death with 
boanng souls to hell ” — but even Tumburlame the 
mighty conqueror must yield place to a mightier. 

TamburlaiM was succeed^ by The Tragical 
Hielory of Doctor Fauetua, in which the dramatist 
gives an old mediieval legend a glowing Renascence 
sotting. The story of the alchemist who sells his 
soul to the Devil never lost its fascination, and m 
late years Faustus became more of the heartless 
sensualist than tho headstrong magician It was 
id this form that Goethe found tho story and turned 
it to his owm use In tho ancient legend the I austus 
barters his soul in return for some years of gaiety 
end pleasure Marlowe’s Faustus desires pleasure 
also, but incidentally only, it is eyery form of joy 
that he would drink of fiecly He is a geniune 
incarnation of the Renascence spirit, and has 
nothing of that calculating, introspective nature 
peculiar to Goethe’s gentleman. Followmg Fauetua 
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came The Jew of Malta, a play nch in fine ^isodes, 
and with a glorious opening, but lacking the grip 
and imaginativ'e appe^ of the earlier playa Ed- 
ward II, Ills last play, IS from the teclmical point of 
view also his best. Lacking the intensity and 
rhythmic beauty of the oarher plays, it allows rare 
skill of coiKstruction, while the charaotenaation is 
wholly admirable. To some extent no doubt it in- 
spired Shakespeare’s Richard II, and the abdication 
scone IS obviously modelled oil Alarlowo’s 

Marlowe’s other work fur the stage is almost 
nogligiblo. The Massacre of Pans survives, it is 
true, in n fragmentary and corrupt condition, but 
this dramatisation of conleiujiorary French History 
IS strangely laokmg in power and mtorcst The 
Tragedy of Dido, written in conjunction wilh Kosh 
and piiblishod after Marlowe’s death, has a certain 
lyiic sweetness, but bears httio impress of Marlowe's 
greatness, and is supposed to bo an early work, 
greatly altorod and added to by his collaborator, 
A great portion of Henry VI is from Marlowe’s pen, 
and more happily rominisci nt But the outstand- 
ing work, putting aside the four plays above dis- 
cussed, IS the fragmentary Hero and Leander, a 
poem of singular freshness and beauty. 

In 1503 Marlowe, probably retreating from the 
plague then raging at l.ondon, sta^ ed in the little 
village of Deptford, and vv os hero slam in a drunken 
brawl by a “ bawdy serving man, and a rival of his 
lewd love ” Ho was then twenty-nine years of age, 
and his bncf, strong life, albeit its tragic close, had 
doiio much to renovatoand glonfythe English drama. 
A rebel in thought as well os in imagination, Mar- 
lowe reminds us of liis own Faustus His genius 
had serious limitations Defieiciit os it was m 
humour, sympiilhelic insight, and subtlety, along 
its own hiies It was supremely great 

Marlowe had dreamed his early dreams in the 
great cathedral city. And a dreamer he always 
rcinnined Fur despite his roving bfe and dissipa- 
tion, despite Ills full-blooded vitality and love of 
the world, his real eompelling life was the life of 
the imagination 

His iVrUtnffs 

IVhat did he do ? (1) He raised the subjeet matter 
of the drama to a higher level He provided big 
hpioic Bubjei ts that appealed to the imagination 
'i'amburlnino — a world conqueror , Faust in pursuit 
of universal knowledge , Barabas with fabulous 
dreams of wealth ; Edward II with his mingling 
nobility and worthlessness, sounding the heights 
and depths of human nature 

The inHiitiable sjurit of adventure ; the master 
passions of love and hatu ; ideals of beauty ; the 
greatness and littleness of human life • these were 
his subjects That ho had the knowledge and 
power to deal with them adequately, could not lie 
said , but it IS suflicicnt that he interested his 
follow-men in them, and recalling his brief, motconc, 
and unhappy life, it is marvellous, not that he 
mode so many mistakes, but that his achievements 
were so high. 

(2) He gave life and reality to his charaotere 
They wore no longer puppets pulled by a stnng ; 
but Lving and breathing lealities. You con f^ 


the fleroe exaltation of the conqueror, Tambur. 
lame ; the vibrant passion and rapturous longing 
of his Faust ;''tSe fieice selfishness of his Barabas. 

(3) He took the blank verse of the dossical 
School, hard and unfimohmg as a rock, and struck 
it with his rod till the waters of human emotion 
gushed forth. The old rhyming lines of Bomantio 
drama he put aside ; blank verse hod httio grip, 
when he took it in hand, but ho fathomed its im- 
mense possibilities, and saw how it could be made 
the oxprcsaion of the finest wit cr the most dehoate 
fancy. 

Its “ infinite variety ” was beyond his power to 
express ; that remained for his Buccessora to ahow ; 
but its colour and energy ho revealed. He “ taught 
Bucoesaors to play upon its hundred stops ” if ho 
could not play upon them himself. 

How did he do Uf He found blank verse con- 
sisting of hncs, each ending with an accented 
monosyllable , each hne standing by itself ; a thmg 
of nerveless monotono. Ho varied the rhythimo 
pauses, altered the accents, made the metro to suit 
the subject, instead of fitting the subject to Uie 
metre ; and bade farewell to the “ jigging veins of 
rhymmg mother wits ; and such conceits as clownage 
keeps m pay ” 

(4) He gave a unity to the drama, hitherto 
lacking 

Plays before hod been formless : a succession of 
isolated scenes often with no proper cuimectmg 
hnk And although, compared with Shakespeare, 
the work of Morlowo seems often turgid and un- 
wieldy, yet it shows quite sufficient promise to 
show us the extent of Sbakosjiearo’s mdobtedness 
Indeed it was many years before Blmkcspeare 
could rise to Marlowe’s height , and fine and in- 
teresting as IS Richard ll — ^it was not merely 
modelled on Edward II, but falls short of that play 
ui its characterisation and imaginative power 

Of Marlowe’s mfluence on Shakespeare, more will 
lie said later. It is sufficient to note it and em- 
phasize here the direction in which the influence lay. 

Reviewing the trend of Madowu’s work, these 
pomta then have to be borne m mind : 

(1) He glonSod the matter of the drama— by his sweep 
of imagination [vide Storirn) 

(3) He vitalised the manner and matter of the drama — 
by his energising po»or (mde Choractensulion) 

(3) He clarifird aud gave oohereiice to the drama 
(nde Verse) 

Marlowe saw clearly enough tliat the Bomantio 
drama was smted to the needs of the nation, and 
that therefore no other form of drama could express 
BO well its abundant, concrote life. But he saw 
also that for tho Bumantic drama to bo a thmg of 
beauty as well as a force, the medium of blank 
verse must be chosen. Ko finer tribute was paid 
him than that given by Michael Drayton, in 
Epistles of Poets and Poesy (1G27) : 

” Meat 1 Harlowe, bathdd in the Thespian springs 
Hod in him those brave translunaiy things 
Tliat the first poets had ; his lapturea were 
All air and fire which made his verses clear ; 

For that fair madness still he did retain 
Which nghtly ehould possess a poet’s brain." 

1 Ingenuous. 
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** Fair madnesa ” is a satisfyiog phrase fit to 
rank beside the noble suggestion of Keats, that 
" Foctiy should please by a fine excess." 

Marlowe’s work has three marked character* 
istics : 

(1) Its pictorial qoaLty i 

(2) Its ecstatic quabty ; 

(3) Its vitalising energy 

(1) 7/s jnctorud quality . — Marlowe has been 
called the Father of Fngbsh Dramatio Foetiy ; 
just os Defoe IS termed the Father of Engbsb 
Fiction, and Chaucer the Father of English Narra- 
tive Poetry. 

There wore, of course, pictorial possibihties in the 
cliBjointod efiorts preceding, but the effect on the 
imagination may lie compared with that of a cheap 
magic lantern to a lino dissolving one Wo are 
given occasional Hashes of life with much that 
was blurred and chaotic. Tho old chromclo plays 
meandered on with no sharp visualising power; 
Iho Imitations of Seneca, the comedy ventures 
d la Plautus, lack not only hfe, but charm of pro- 
sen talion 

Sackville’s lines drag ; Lyly's affectations worry ; 
but Mailowe with his instinct for selecting those 
BcoiicB that host impress the imagination and those 
similes that strike home most effectively, made of 
iho drama a tiling of beauty 

\V ith Keats and Morris, Marlowe shares an mtense 
appreciation of colour oficcts , there is the gbtter 
oi gold Olid srarlet about his verse : 

“ The pavoment undomoath thy chariot wheels 
With Turkey carpet shall tie covered, 

And cloth of arras hung about the walls ; 

Fit objeoU for thy prinei Jy ej e to piorco ; 

A hundred bav-oca clothed in crimson silk, 

Shull rule before thec on Uarbonan steeds. 

And when thou geest, a golden canopy 
Enchas’d with precious stones . . 

In reading those lines wo thuik of tho nch ornament 
in The Eve of St Agjiee. 

Tho magic of old-world names holds him He 
treats them like jewels to give warmth and colour 
to hiB verse 

“ Is It not passing brave to be a king 
And rido in triumph thro' Fersepolis ? " 

Here indeed is tho poet’s joy in words. 

And thcro is reason for it It has been well said 
that Taniburlaine was tho work of tho first great 
poet who usoB our modem KngUah speech. And 
superb was the use he modo of it. 

Compare the dragging and tondoss hues of 
Oorhodue with Taniburlaine, and note liow the verse 
glittters and sparkles 

" O hard and cruel hap. that thus assigned 
Unto BO worthy a wight so wretched end , 

But most hard, cruel heart, that could voneent 
To lend tho hateful destinies that hand 
By which, alas, so heinous crime was wrought ” * 

Tamburlaino’s eager and feverish search across 
the world for some vision to satisfy his dreams re- 
minds us of 

" The desire of the moth for the star ; 

Of the night for the morrow : 

The devotion to sometlung afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 
t Oortodue. 
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But the pictonol quality is no mSK visualising of 
a dreamer's fancy , it shows the inspiration of that 
qiint of advonture which was m the air. 

Tamburloine is a kmd of monstrous Drake. Hia 
thirst for conquest, his passion for discovery, is the 
passion of Drake, of Hawkins, and of Frobisher. In 
Tamburlamp’s lost speech he speaks of what may 
yet be discovered, and it is a speech which would 
flush the cheeks of the swarthy sailoia in the 
audience. We have always to remember that 
Columbus IS tho pioiioor of tho age no less than 
More; and that many poets of the tune, like 
Raleigh, were also voyagers 

(2) Ita ecstatic quality — ^Tlus is well exemplified 
m the speech of Faust us : 

** Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kisB. 

[L'lses her. 

Her lips suck forth my soul ' See, where it dies ’ 
Come Helen, come give mo my soul again — 

Here will X dwell, for Heaven is in these lips i i. 

And all u dross that is not Helen I , f i 'v 

It IS indeed a fire that burns through his vene, 
and gives it glow and radiance, mcllowmg the 
harsh crudities and coarse outlmcs : 

“ - . . Ah, my good Lord, be patient, blie is dead 
And all this raging cannot make her live ! 

If words might servo, our voice hath rent the air ; 

If tears, our eyes have watered all the Earth ; 

If grief, our murdered hearts hath streamed forth blood , 

Notlung prevails, for she is dead, my Lord. 

Hod I Bs many souls os there he stars — 

I’d give them all for Mephistopheles.” 

Here is the tliirst for beauty expressed : 

** What IB beauty, sayeth my suflerings, then T 
If all the pens that over poets lit Id 
Hod fed the feeling of their ninslerh’ thoughts. 

And every sweetness that inspired their beorls, 

Their minds and muses on admirM themes t 
If all the heavenly quintessences they suU 
From their immortal flowers of ptxisy. 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we peiceivo 
The highest reaches of a human wit ; 

If these hod mode one poem’s penod. 

And all combined m beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their resllchs liruds 
One thought, one grace, ouo wonder, at tho least. 
Which mto words no ^ irtuo can digest " 

What matter for drama tho Northern Sagas 
would have yielded him : Lulictigriii, Taiiiihauscr, 
the story of Sigurd * 

The oostatio note in lua verso is socii also lu 
Barabas : 

Borabas is waiting for his daughter, who has 
tricked his foes of their treasure ; simulating lovo 
and religion to further her father’s base projeots 
Thus, Barabos : 

”... lake the sod-presagiiig raven that tolls 
The siek man’s pa.°sport m her hollow htak, 

And in the shadow of the siK nt night 
Doth shake contagion from her sahlr wings. 

Vex’d and tormented runs poor Barobas 
With fatal curses towards these Chnstians. 

The moertain pleosuree of swift-footed time 
Have ta’en their flight, and left me in despair ; 

And of my former nches rests no more 
But bare Temembranoe ; like a soldier’s soar. 

That has no further comfort for his maim. 

O Thou, thot with a fierv pillar lodd’st 
The sons of Israel through the dismal shades^ 
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lake Abraham's oflspnng ; and direot tho hand 
Of Abigail this night I or let the day 
Tom to eternal darkness after this I 
No sleep can fasten on my watcliful eyes. 

Nor quiet enter my distemper’d thoughts 
Till I have auswer of my Abigail ” 

Then tho treasure is found and thrown down to him 
" 0 my girl. 

My gold, my fortune, my fehcity. 

Strength to my soul, death to mine enemy ; 
Welcome the first beginner of my bliss I 
O Abigail, Abigail, timt I hod thee here too I 
Then my desires were fully satisfied i 
But I will practise thy enfargoinent thence : 

O girl t O gold I O beauty I O my bliss 1 ” 

[Huff 3 Ihe bagSt 

In his ]oy he forgets danger, untd reminded of it 
by his daughter. He, softened and excited, kisses 
her, and rises into sentimental raptures : 

“ Farewell my joy, and by my fingers take 
A kmn from biim tliat sends it from hu, soul ” 

A cursory examination of Marlowe’s work imght 
incline the reader to think that his naturo was highly 
passionate Of passion, however, in the primal, full- 
blooded sense of the word, there is really httlo 
in Marlowe’s wntings. He is rather excitable and 
ecstatic, moved to exuberant expression by certain 
appeals to the imagination, such as the appeal of 
beauty , but not profoundly emotional os were 
Shakespeare, or Beaumont and Fletcher, or Webster. 
Uo never suggests the man of the world, the student 
of human nature , always the wistful visionary ; 
living m a world of liis own, a world of beauty and 
wonder. 

(3) Ilf vilaltatn^ energg — Culminating proof of 
his originality and artistic instinct — he discarded 
the classic convention for the romantic He saw 
clearly enough that the Romantic drama was better 
suited to the exigences of insular genius. 


This vitalising energy redeemed the TambutiavM 
from absurdity, and gave a beauty and lifting 
power to the Faust legends which won the praise of 
Qoetha 

He IB not content with vague description, but 
aotualises his subject — as m the pageant of the 
Seven Deadly Svns m Faustus. Mmy a medusval 
poet hod sung of them. Marlowe gives them hfe 
and reality. 

To the modem reader, the gruesome physiool 
touches strike as distasteful and jarring, where 
they do not merely amuse. But childish os some 
of the thcatnoal ^eots seem, these are but the 
overflowings of a strong and vital imagination. 
One moment we thmk of Pyramus — this is “ Ercles 
vem, the tyrant’s vein,” and ore remmded of the 

’* Raging shocks and shivering ehocks." 

At tho next moment we pas from tho ridiculous to 
the Bubhme, and the vibrant music of Jus eloquence 
takes us by the throat and oompels our admiration. 

Marlowe's genins did not indiM him much to the 
lync, though his famous PossKmofe Shepherd shows 
what he could do m this direction. But his frag- 
mentary narrative poem. Hero and Leanier, has a 
fresh, snsitive beauty transcending the coarser 
magnificence of young Shakspeare’s Feaue and 
Adonta. The haunting line : 

" Who ever loved that loved not at first slgfiit I ** 

Imgeied long in Bhakspeare'a memory. 

Ho had, ^ course, the defects of the temperament 
of his age: a frequent, over-lnxunance of unagiiia* 
tion, a lock of restromt^ an extravagance bordering 
on the ndiculous. But no cnticism eon obscure 
the greatness of his genius. He found the drama 
crude and chaotic j be left it a great force m Kaglish 
kteratuie. 


EARLIER RENASCENCE AND PROSE 

The Novel : Lyly — Greene — Lodge — Sidney — Nash, &c. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL 

Thb eager, inquisitive spirit that flamed up at tho 
Renascence could not exhaust itself entirely in tho 
expansion of our poetry, or even in the creation of 
the romantic drama , for in achieving this it realised 
also tho compelling interest of everyday actualities 
The favourite story-teller of Chaucer’s time hod 
been the minstrel Ho it was, as wo have seen, who 
first familiansod the common folk with the legends 
of Arthur and his Knights, of Charlemagne, with 
such verse talcs as Gaumm and the Green Knight, 
and the popular Gui/ of Warwirk Needless to say, 
the art of story-telling m the minstrels’ hands was 
of a rough and crude kind Tliey broadened and 
coarsened the Arthurian Romances to suit tho taste 
of their pnmitive-minded hearers ; but in so douig 
they introduced a contemporary note, interlarding 
their tales with ridicule of the decadent medirav^ 
church, and thus giving that flavour of actuality, 
which paved the way for the Novel of Elizabeth’s 
tune. 


While they were domg this, our first great realistic 
poet, Chaucer, was helping with finer artistry to 
create a distaste for the high-falutin medusval 
romance He effected this diieotly in TroUus and 
Creeeida, an ancient romance treated os a genuine 
character study ; indirectly in hia epic of contem- 
porary life. The Canterbury Tolea. 

Here, then, in Chaucer’s time is the first stage in 
tho development of the Novel from the old Romance 
that had its inspiration in the songs of the minstrel 

Tho next stage is marked by tho publication of 
Malory's Marie d' Arthur. With the matter of this 
remarkable book I have dealt elsewhere ; it is 
sufificiont to emphasize tiie fact that while osten- 
sibly a groat prose romance garnered from the 
romantic treasures of the Middle Ages, yet, by 
virtue of the simple directness of its language, it 
proved an admirable model to the prose story-teller 
of Renascence England. The oonfusing mtncaoies, 
tho long-windedness of the legendary teles on 
which it is based, are swept aside. Qivmy us 
the cream of modueval romance, it yet awoke a 
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deaue for stonoa more ui touch with the hfe of the 
day. 

It is quite true that for many years to come, 
throughout the first half of the sixteenth century, 
Romance held a foremost place m the popuW 
imagination, largely owing to the energy and 
enterprise of Caxton, who printed romantic stones 
from Spam, Germany, and Italy, to the mfanite 
disgust of sober-minded Ascham. They ceased, how- 
ever, to dominate the educated classes as they had 
done formerly. Even Malory’s work was admired 
less for its matter than for its style. Romanti - 
cistn s urvived, not the old romance. The Tales are 
still there, but the attitude towards them is different. 
The old romantic themes cue yet fanuliar enough, 
but they are either regarded as picturesque rehca 
of a bygone ago, or else serve the Ehzabethan 
dramatist as material to be woven mto the concrete 
actuahties of the drama 

Had it not been for Italy, the Novel might have 
tamed for another hundred years, Bhetono and 
song were mdigenous to the race : Sponsor, Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare would have found articulate 
speech, Italy or no Italy But it may reasonably 
be doubted whether wo should have hod the Ehza- 
bethan novoLst 

Why was the influence of Italy so suddenly and 
imperatively felt ? 

Largely because of the newly awakened rage of 
the day for foreign travel, which helped to spread 
Itohan fashions both of drese and hterature. 

Moreover, Italy was the home of the Novel It 
was here that Boccaccio, in 13B0. first attempted 
those prose t sles of amorous adventure, Tht De- 
ca meron — " Novella Storia” The term originally 
meant a fresh story, but soon Novel was applied to 
any story in prose as distinct from a story m verse, 
which retained its old appellation of Romance 

Travel stimulated also the translation of Italian 
literature. So that those who could not afford to 
travel could at least learn something of this htorary 
El Dorado through translationa 

The medieeval Romance deedt with a legendcuy 
past. The Novel dealt with the realities of every- 
day life. In this lay its compelling attraction 

Thoro was no more popular book than William 
Pointer’s collection of Italian Stones He was the 
Clerk of the Ordnance m the Tower, and his trans- 
lation not merely inspired the Romantic drama 
but interested English readers m Italian fiction 
specifically, and the art form of the Novel gener- 
ally. Thus he paved the way for the English 
novel as well os providing a background for the 
English drama. 

In hia preface he says : * 

*' Pleasant they be for that they recreate and refresh 
wean^ minds defatigatod either with painful travail or 
with continual care, occasioning them to shun and to 
avoid heaviness of mind, vain fantasise and idle cogita- 
tions Pleasant so well abibod as at home, to avoid 
the grief of winter’s night and length of eamraer'e day, 
which the traveller on foot may use for a stave to ease 
the wearied body, ond the joumovee on horseback, for 
a chanot or loss painful meone of travail in etoode of a 
merry oompamon to shorten the tedius toil of weary 
ways ” 

Stephen Gosson declared rightly enough, that 
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Pamter’s volume bad been ransacked to fumisti 
the playhouses of London. Shakespeare borrowed 
from him generously m Romeo and Jidtet, and The 
Merchant of Venice ; and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Peele, Marlowe, Webster, and others availed them- 
selves only leas hberoUy of his stones. 

The Elizabethan prose wnteis who distinguished 
themselves m prose fiction were John Lyly, Robert 
Greene, Thomas liodge. Sir Philip Sidney, and 
Thomas Nash. 

John Lyi-y (see arUe, p. 99) is the pioneer of the 
Enghsh novel, the first stylist in prose, and the 
most popular writer of his age A young Kentish 
man, with slender financial resources and Veiy few 
friends, he had the good fortune to attract the 
attention of Lord Burghl^, who became his patron 

In 1S79 Lyly published the first part of hia 
famous fiction, Euphuea, the Anatomy of Wit, 
which was received with general delight and ap- 
probation It was written designedly for ladies, 
and m his quaint preface he modestly prefers hia 
claim: “It resteth, ladies,’’ he declared, “that 
you take the pains to read it but at such times, as 
you spond in playing with your dogges, and yet I 
will not pinch you of that pastime for 1 am content 
that your dogges be in your laps, so Euphue may 
be m your bands, that when you shall be weary in 
reading the one. you may be ready to sport with 
the other.’’ Finally he adds slyly that “ if 
they desire to slumber after dmner, it will bring 
them to sleep far better than beginning to sew and 
pnokmg thoir fingora when they begin to nod ’’ 

Such insidious courtesy and modesty were not 
without result. The ladies wore duly flattered ; 
the Euphuee wee to be seen everywhere in the 
boudoirs of ladies, and the author became as much 
sought after and petted os is a popular actor to-day. 
Perhaps the great domes were touched by his diffi- 
donee in not seeking to take a first place m their 
hearts, but content to share attention with the 
lapdog 

The language ot the Evphvea did not, however, 
with its mvolved ortifioes of speech, emanate from 
Lyly Donved from Ovid, Plutarch, and Pliny, 
originally it was imported from Spam, and one of 
its exponents, Guevara, become extremely popular 
The Oolden Book of Marcus Aureltua was written 
by this gentleman and translatod by Lord Berners 
(1532) wd by Sir Thomas North (1672) Here we 
find the samo monstrous profusion of similes that 
we see in Euphuee, the same combination of sen- 
tentious roflection and fanciful conceits, that proved 
so much to the taste of many readers. 

In the structure of his work, Lyly is Spanish, but 
there is much more moralising in Lyly than m 
Guevara, and more sentiment. That no doubt is 
another reason for his populonty. From Lyly to 
the present day, the most pop'fiar writers of fiction 
have always been sentimonted and didactic. 

Euphues was a good-looking, nimble-minded 
Athenian youth who goes first to Naples, then to 
England to study men and governments. His 
volubility is remarkable, and he uses his friend 
Philautus as a kind of oonversational Aunt Sally 
against whom to hurl his sententious wisdom. 
Onoe indeed, during the voyage to England, Phil- 

la 
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autuB does rebd ; “ In futh, Euphuea^ thou hut 

told a long tale, the beginning 1 have foigotten, the 
middle I understand not, and the end hangeth not 
together. ... In the meantime it were best for me 
to take a nap, for I cannot brook these aeu, which 
provoke my stomach sore ’’ 

The name itself is oimlained by Ascham thus 
{Schooimaster, 1570) ; “ is he that is apt 

by goodness of witte and apphcable by reeulineas of 
will, to learning, having all other quahtios of the 
mind and parts of the bodio that must another day 
serve learning, not troubled, mangled or halfed, 
but sound, whole, full, and able to do their office ” 

There is plenty of abuse, quite m the vein of 
modern denouncers of the “ Smart Bet ” and “ The 
Sms of Society,” of the superfluities of Elizabethan 
dress, and of feminine charms “ When they be 
robbed of their robes, then will they appear so 
odious, so ugly, so monstrous, tliat thou wilt rather 
think them serpents than samta, and so like liags, 
that thou wilt fear rather to be enchanted than 
enamoured.” 

Obviously, the ladies of the tune were flattered 
than otherwise at the appellation of serpent , and 
the word “ hag ” of course here is synonymous with 
witoh. No woman objects to be called a witch. 
But through all the seeming bitterness about 
women, there runs a delicate compliment to their 
fucination and power, and though setting out to 
cure love and to distract the lover’s attention from 
matters of the heart, he really seeks only to show 
how to retain the lady’s affection, and how to dis- 
semble anger and grief with her inconsistencies 

There was a sequel to this romance which ap- 
pecued m 15SU, in which England and English ways 
are held up m terms of the highest praise. And if 
before, Lyly has said hard things about women, 
he makes rich amends in his glowing panegyric 
of English gentlewomen Indeed, he excuses his 
tirades uimecessarily — since women never objected 
to being abused fur thoir fascination and wiles— on 
the ground that he liod refuriod to Italian women. 
As he knew nothing whatever of Italian women, 
this explanation carries small conviction ; but as 
very few of his readers knew anything about them 
also, save througli the highly-coloured medium of 
Boccaccio, it mattered httle 

English women are so beautiful, he says, that the 
traveller cannot help exclaiming, “ There is no 
beauty but in England ” In other countries, he 
remarks witheringly, ’• they all have lovers and 
spend their time painting their faces ; but in this 
Island they arc in prayer devout, in bravery humble, 
in beauty chaste, in feasting temperate, in affection 
wise, m mirth modest, in all their actions though 
courtly, became women, yet Angels became vir- 
tuous ” After this magnificent tribute Fhilautus 
is naturally advisod to take an English wife ; whilst 
Euphues, picturesquely unsociable to the lost, retires 
to his native Greece, carrying with him rocoUections 
of a country not infenor to a Paradise. 

But with all this idealising, it is clear that we 
have parted from the novel of picturesque abstrac- 
tions and vague mythology, and are dealing with 
present-day manners. Lyly docs his best, more- 
over, to give a zealistio atmoqihere to his convena- 


tion, and m his reflections he dexterously deals with 
matters that oonoem everyday life ^e mixture 
of fnvohty and fantasy — with sohd moralising — 
was quite agreeable to the taste of his leodorB. 
On the surface there was a great deal of light- 
heartedness and trifling m English Society, but 
deep down the senousnoss of the Bnton, not per- 
ceived at first sight, existed and kept England from 
the vioea and excesses that weakened at that tune 
such nations as Spam. 

There are witty turns of qioecb m Lyly worth 
remembering : 

“ It Is a bbiid Goose tliat cometh to the Fox’s 
sermon. *’ 

“ Thou must holt cunningly to beguile a cripple ” 

** The best charm for an aching tooth is to jiiill it out, 
and the best remedy for love is to wear it out ” 

Sayings hke these recall the modern apothegms of 
Georgo Ehot. 

The style is marked by the constant use of 
antitheBis and alliteration, which at tunes becomes 
mannered to a weanaome extent, but often gives 
agreeable force and pungency to the matter : 

"... Where salt doth grow nothing else can breed. 

Where fnendsliip is bmlt no offence con harbour.” 


A defect m Lyly’s prose style is his excessive 
fondness for classical authoiiiics — a fondness that 
overburdens his prose with a torrent of olluBions, 
comioal rather than impressive Fickleness and 
constancy, when mentioned, bring with them m- 
terminable lists of mythological l^ies and gonllo- 
mcn remarkable for these charactcristica Ho is 
not content with an illustration ; an allusion with 
him IS synonymous with cataloguing. 

In the hands of a groat literary artist such as 
Burton, this characteristic is used with a deliberate 
qiiaintneas that amuses us, just as Lamb could turn 
the involutions of Ehzaliethan prose to deliciously 
humorous account Less iiiturostmg even than this 
mythological weakness, is the liabit of Lyly to em- 
ploy references to fictitious naluial history, largely 
derived from tlio legends of animal and piano lore in 
the old Bi'stiarios that precoded genuine biological 
studies 

How far Lyly regards these things as scientific 
truths, wo do not know, nor does it much matter ; 
but using them as literary decorations suggests how 
gnovousiy ho mistook the art of adonmiont. 

Take for instance this passage : 


** I have read that the bull being tied to the fig-tree 
loseth hla strength, that the whole herd of deer stand at 
the gaze If they smell a ewoot apple, tliat the doljilim 
by the sound of music is brought to the shore And 
then no marvel it is tliat If the fierce bull bo tamed with 
tlie Cg-troe, that women, being os weak as sheep, be 
overcome with a fig ; if the wild deer be caught with an 
apple, that the tame damosel is won with a blossom , if 
the fleet dolphin be allured with liarmonv, that women 
be entongJod with the melody of men's qxxtch, fair 
promises, and solemn protestations.” 


Small wonder that Shakespeare poured tidicule 
on it in hiB early plays 

While there is much tliat is interesting in Lyly’s 
work, his prose style suffers from the senous defect 
of ignoring the dirtinotion between prose and verSo. 
It IB the prose of an ago that found its most efieotive 
medium m verse. 
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Bobxbt Giamn, who auoeeeded Lyly, il leas 
brilUant, attaina a greater aimpUoity in hia later 
writings. He waaa happy-go-lucky Bohemian, who 
had no patron, and hved on his wits. Hia fiist 
novel is poor and mutative, but in Pandoato (1689), 
from which Sliokespeare took tus WttUer’a Tale, he 
showed real ongmality. The most considoruble 
factor made by Greene to the development of the 
novel iB to be found m his pamphlets rather than 
in his conventional fiction, for here he writes from 
personal knowledge of the “ underworld *' of his 
day Especially vivid is lus Lije and Death of Ned 
Browne, a notorious cut-purse, wlicicm ho antici- 
pates the “ low hfe ” scenes of Defoe and Smollett. 

Ho has a happy touch of mdividualismg his 
characters, as may bo scon from the following from 
A Quip for an Upatarl Courtier : 


" I espied afar off a oertaiu kind of an overworn gentle- 
man attired in velvet and satin, but it was somewhat 
dropped and greasy, and boots on lus legs, wnoee soles 
waxed thin and seemed to complain of their master, 
which treading thrift under his feet had brought them 
unto that oonsuinption He walked not as other mon 
In the common beaten way, but came compassing circum~ 
circa, as if we hod been devils, and ho would draw a 
circle about us, and at every third stop ho looked bock 
08 if he were afraid of a hailoy or a si igount, ... 

“ A poet 18 a waste good and an unthrift, that he is 
bom to make the tai-ema rich and himself a beggar. 
If ho have forty pounde in his purse together, he puts 
it not to usury, tiritlior buys land nor mercliandiso with 
it, but a mouth’s oommodity of wenchos and capons. 
Ton pounds a aupiior, why ’tis nothing, if his plough 
goes ond his ink-liorn bo clear Take one of them with 
taenty thousand iiounds and hang him He is a king 
of lus pleasure, and taunts all other boors and peasants 
that, though tlioy lia\ e money at command, yet know 
not like him how to domineer with it to any purpoee 
os they should. But to speak plainly, I think him an 
honest mull, if he would hut live wit lim his oompaas, and 
geiiorull} no man's foo but his own " 


Another writer of fiction to be noted is Thomas 
Lodge, the sludioua friond of Gieeiie Ho travelled 
much m tlie earlier years of his life, and wbilo 
journeying ho wrote several romances ; ono entitled 
Roaalynie (1690), which inspired Shakespeare’s Aa 
You Like II. 

Thomas Lodgi;, the son of a rich London mer- 
chant who hod ,ilso been Lord Mayor, was bum m 
1657, and educated at Merchant Taylor’e School 
and Oxford, where be was the friend of Lyly. 

Choosmg law as a profession, he studied for a 
time at Lmooln’s Inn, but the craze for travel 
seized him ; he abandons the law and sets out first 
to the Canary Islands and then to South America. 
During this tunc he wrote his famous Hosofynde— 
" Eupliuos’ golden Icgacio . . . fetcht from the 
Canaries ” — published iii 1590 ; Robert the Devil, 
1591 ; Euphuea' Shadow, “ the ballade of tho 
sonces wherein youthful folly is set down ” — ^pub- 
lished under the editorship of Greene in 1602, 
whilo Lodge was travelling ; and The Margante of 
America, 1596. His principal dramatic works are 
The Wounda of Civil War, and A Looking Glaaa for 
London and England, neither of which were very 
popular. He also wrote many poems and wm a 
TOlummouB translator. 

Having, as wo suppose, tired of travel as a re- 
creation, and literature as a profession, be settled 


down to make a bvelihood in another diieotion. 
Studying medicme at Oxford, he took bis degree of 
M.D. m 1603, and built up a large praotioe, followed 
his profession for twenty-two years, and died in 
affluence m 1625. 

Lodge also derived from Lyly, but not in the 
same way as did Greene. Lodge had travelled, 
as did many young men of that time, over distant 
seas, looking for opportunities abroad rather thuT, 
at homo to advance him. These did not oome^ but 
during the long journeys by sea he wrote several 
romances ; one cutitled Roaalynde being of special 
mterest to us, for from it Shakespeare, with a quick 
eye for a go^ story, evolved Hie plot of Aa You 
Like It. 

Far removed are his prefaces from the simpenng, 
deprecating prefaces of Lyly He has his own little 
way with Critics If they do not like his 
books, lot them hold their peace, otherwise be will 
throw thorn overboard to feed cods. This is 
bwashbucklmg with a vengeance. 

Roaalynde is itself a remodelled irersion of ea old 
medneval tale. In the Middle Ages it was called 
The Tale of Qamelyn, and Chaucer had mtended 
weaving it mto his Canterbury Talea, but died before 
effecting this. Originally it was merely a story of 
valour with no love mterest whatever Lodge 
remedied the deficiency, and invented Roaalynde ; 
he also gave us the fair she-page, and her fnend 
Phoebe, the hard-hearted shepherdess 

Rosolyndo, daughter of the deposed king, who 
leads a forester’s bfe m the woods of Arden, is exiled 
from Court, and departs with Alinda her fnend, 
daughter of the Usuipor — Bosaljmde bemg dressed 
us a page. 

“ I thou raeet," says Rosolynde, quite in tbs eipirit of 
Bhakenpeare’s herouie, “ am of a toll stature, and would 
xery well become the person and apparel of a page! 
thou sholt be my mistress, and I u ill play the man so 
properly, that trust me m what company so ever I come, 
1 will not be discovered I will bring mo a suit and have 
my rapier very handsomely at my hide, and if any knave 
oSi r wrong, your page will show him tlio point ol bis 
weapon.” 

The Forest of Arden m Lodge’s story would have 
amazed the Boyol Geographical Society. It is 
placed near tlie vineyards of Gascony, and is full of 
those bewildering shrubs usually confined to cheap 
provincial theatres Pine trees, fig trees, and 
lemon treee grew amicably together, with con- 
venient strips of pasture for sheep, and animals 
from all parts of the globe. Shepherds and shep- 
herdesses abounded, who embodied not only the 
domestic virtues but scholarly attainments. Bonnet 
writing was os child’s play to them ; and French 
and Latin tags abounded. Here, too, is the shep- 
herdess Phoebe, “ as fair os the wanton that brought 
Troy to ruin ” Rosalynde’s page-name is Gaiu- 
mede, and m the novel she shows qualities fully as 
attractive as she does in the play, ihough not 
possessed of so pretty a wit Fhmbe, deceived as 
m Shakespeare by Roealynde’s doublet and hose, 
falls m love with her, and in the novel Rosalynde 
treats her more kindly than does her more bnlliaat 
coimtorpart m Aa You Like It 

Everything turns out happily, and although 
there 18 much brave fighting, none gets killed fov 
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whom one caros a jot ; and there is a tnple marriage 
to oonclude the tale. 

Here is a passage from Bosalyndo’s advice to 
Pfacebe; 

“ Bueh my fair shepherdess as disdain in youth, desire 
la age, and then are they hated in the winter, that might 
have been loied m the prime. A wnnkled maid la kke 
a parched rose, that is cost up m colTers to please the 
smell, not worn in the hand to content the eye Love 
w^le thou art young, lest thou be disdained when thou 
art old, and if thou loie, love like that of Montanus, 
for if lus desires ore many, so his desires ore great ** 

Lodge never did anything better than Boaalynde. 
Ho was not a prolific writer like Greene, nor, 
despite his boastful valour, a dam-dcvil 

The fourth important name in the fiction of the 
time IS Thomas Kash “ Ingenuous, ingenious, 
fluent, facetious Thomas Nash,” os his friend Lodge 
called him The emphatic quality was the facetious- 
ness There was a strain of humour m Lyly, and 
fitful outbursts of gaiety in Greene, but both Lodge 
and Sidney showed rather a cotit<>mplative wit 
than humour or mirthfulness. It is otherwise with 
Nash , he has a rich fund of humour that partakes 
somewhat of Rabelais' uproarious quality. 

Nosh, like Greene, took the rogue in hand and 
painted with skill and fidi'lity the needy adven- 
turer of the time : The Unfortunate Travdler, or 
The Life of Jack TFi/foit (1591), but unlike his con- 
temporary, he did BO with a smile on Ins bps He 
found the English novel aufleniig from too much 
sentiment, and promptly freshened it with hiB 
hght-hoarted humour 

He died at the age of thirty-three, having short- 
ened his days, says his friend Dekker, “ by keeping 
company with pickled herrings ” 

The chief point, then, that diatiuguishes Nash 
from his contoinporarios is Ins “ comedy ” attitude 
towards life. There is another point worth notice. 
His style is neither Euphuistio nor Arcadian. 
Eschewing the Lteraiy affectations and manners of 
his day, he did his best to cultivate an individual 
stylo, vigorous, easy, and vitcd, which was well 
suited to his subject-matter. 

The Unfortunate Traveller, or The Life of 
Jarl, IVtlton (1594) 

The hero is a lively young page with less money 
than wit, w)io has a smattering of Latin with which 
he emballislies bombastic conversation and succeeds 
in persuading casual acquaintances that he is of 
more importance than his position would imply, 
TraveUing m France on one oocaaion, attached 
to the Court of Henry Vlll, he is present at the 
siege of Tournay, to which “ a number of my credi- 
tors that I coosned can tostifio ” 

Jack, on the look-out for fresh adventure, fixes 
08 one of his victims at this time mine host of the 
canteen, who was ” an olde servitor, a cavalier of an 
ancient house os it might appeare by the armes of his 
oncestne, drawon very amiably m chalk on the 
innde of his tent doore,” but who is always boast- 
ing of his ancient pedigree 

One day, finding the old man “ counting hia 
barrels, and setting the price m chalke on the head 
of everia one of them ” Jack approaches with 


politonosB and requests to be allowed a private 
talk with him, as he has important matter to com- 
municate. * 

" ‘ With me, young Wilton T ’ quoth he, ' mane and 
shalt Bnng us a pint of syder of a fresh tap Into the 
“ Three Cups ’’ here ; wash the pot I ’ 

“ So into a baoke roome he lead raee, where ... he 
badde me declare my mmde, and there upon he dranke 
to me on the same ” 

Beatmg about the bueh in order to gam tune, our 
hero starts by flattenng hw man ; he tells bun lie has 
always admired him, “ partly for the higli disoent and 
hnoge from whence ho sprung, and partly for the tender 
care and proiidont respect he had of poore soldiers,’* 
and amazement that he should oondescend “ in his own 
person to be a violiialor to the caiiipe ; a rare example 
of magnificence and eourtesie , and diligently provided, 
that without faire travel, every man might have for 
lus money syder and clieose Ins bcUyfull Nor did ho 
sell his cheese by the way onely, or Ins sy dor by t ho great, 
but abast himsolfe with his own hancte to take a shoo- 
makers knife ; a homely instrument for surli a high 
personage to touch, and cut it out equally like a true 
justieinne m little pennyworllies tliat it would doo a 
man good for to looke upon So likewise of lus syder, 
the pore mao might have his moderate draught of it 
(as there is moderation in all things) as well for Ins 
doit or his dandiprat as the rich man for lus halfo souse 
or his denier ” The old man swallows the bait, and 
Jack proceeds “‘Why, vou aio cverio childs felow ; 
any man that comes undci the name of a soldier and a 
good felknio, you will sitte and hear conipanie to the 
last pot, yea, and you lake m as good part the homely 
phrase of, “ Mine host heoras to you,” as if one saluted 
you by all the titles of your baromo These considera- 
tions, I sale, which the world sulTors to slip by m the 
channell of carelessness, hat e moved mo in ardent zeale 
for your welfare, to foreworne you of some dangers 
that have beset } ou and your barrels ’ 

” At the name of dangers hee start up, and bounat 
with Ins fist on the board so hard, that Ins tapster over- 
hearing him, cried : * Anon, onon, Sir 1 ’ and onleriug 
with a bow askt lum what ho wanted ” 

Irate at the interruption, but " for feare of displeasing 
me ho moderated his fune, and onely sending him for 
the other fresh pint ” and bids him look to tho bar 
and “ come when ho is cold with a devilles namo.” 

Hy this tuno Jack and bis host ore beginning to 
show signs of the “ syder ” they have consumed 
and Inith “ fall to weeping.” This is, Jock thmka, 
the “ psyohological moment,” and forthwith tells 
his tale; how he heard that the innkeejier, by 
fetters secreted in empty barrels, is giving valu- 
able information to the enemy. Tho man protests. 
Jack will not listen, and hints at high treason. 
Still further details on the part of the man which 
Jock Ignores, and declares (hero is only one way 
of setting aside the dangerous rumours. Ho must 
make himself very popular with the soldiers How 
can it be done ? Jack suggests, after duo con- 
sideration, that the best way would bo by supply- 
ing free drinks to tho army. 

The host m great fnght eventually agrees to 
follow Jack’s advice, which is corned on for a time, 
but the tnek is discovered soon after, and Jack is 
well whipped, but not hard enough to make bun 
sufficiently repentant to forsake his evil ways, or 
damp bis spirits : " Here let me triumph awhile,” 

says he, “ and ruminate a Ime or two on the ex- 
oellenco of my wit I ” 

Many more hko adventures take place before Jock 
leaves France He gives an amusing description 
of his fine clothes on his rotum to London. 
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*' I my feather in my osp em big as a flag in the 
fore-top . . • my oape oloj^e of blwke olot% over- 
apreading my back like ... an elephantes earea . . . 
and my hanoa without gloves, all a mode French.” 

Jack WtUon, written as was customary m the form 
of memoirs, is dedicated to the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, the patron, it will be remembered, of Shoke- 
qieare’s Venus and Adorns. 

Like otheis of its class, nght down to Pickw.ck, 
it has but slight coherence, and consists of a senes 
of episodes lightly strung together, and is bewilder- 
ingly incoherent at times But there is some capi- 
tal characterisation, and one or two strong scenes 
of real dramatic value. 

Wilton, hke Gil Bias, has Lttle money, but plenty 
of wit and resource and a smattering of scholarship. 
He careers over the Continent, dcceivmg everyone 
he can, getting into all maimer of difficulties. He 
has some excellent gibes at contemporary acting, 
m a manner that reminds one of Hamlet’s oaustio 
advice. Bays he : 

“ One as if he liad been playing on olay floore, stomp- 
ingly troode the stage so home with his feet a, tliat I 
thought verily he had resolved to doe the oarpeiiter tliat 
sette it uppe some utter shame Another flung his 
srmes hke cudgelles at a pearo tree, iiiaoinuch aa it was 
mightily dreaded that hee would atrike the candles that 
hung above their heodes, out of tlioir sockets and leave 
them oil darke.” 

In a third characteristic of Nosh, his Italian 
temperament, he resembles Benvenuto Celluu. A 
lover of poetry, gaiety, and passion, be hated the 
Puritan, and those who chronicle thmgs. 

Hera 18 a sample from his varied wares, in the 
picture of a merchant’s wife, from Pierce Pentlesse : 

'* Mistress Minx, a merchant’s wife, that will eat no 
ohemes, forsooth, hut when they are at twenty shillings 
a pound, that looks os siraponngly as if she were b«- 
sniooTod, and jets it os gingerly as if sho were dancing 
the cananos : elie is so fiuiool in her speech, os though 
she spake nothing but what she had first sewed over 
before in her sanipleis, and the puling accent of her 
voice IS like a foignod treble, or one's voice that inter- 
prets to tho puppets What should 1 tell how scjiieamish 
she IB m her diet, what toil she puts lier poor servants 
unto, to make her looking -glasses in the pavement T 
how she will not go into the fielda, to cower on the 
green grass, but sho must have a oouch for her convoy ; 
and spends half a day in pranking herself if she be in- 
vited to any strange place t Is not this the excess of 
pnde, signior Satan ? Co to, vou ore unwise, if you 
m^e her not a cluof samt in your calendar,” 

Sidney’s " Arcadia ” 

Of Sidney’s work os a poet mention has been 
made His Arcadia remaiiiB to be noticed, for it 
marks a well-defined stage in the histoiy of the 
novel. 

Preceding writers had been more or less disciples 
of Lyly and iimtatois of Eupbuiam. Sidney m- 
vent^ a new style. And for a while Arcadionism 
displaced Euphuism This book, written in 1C60, 
appeared after Sidney’s death. It was written 
primarily to please his sister, the Countess of 
Pembroke In essence it is a romance with a 
pastoral flavounng. There is more charaoteneation 
and more movement, though lees humour, than we 
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find in Lyly ; more passion than in Greene, if leaa 
actuality ; and a finer vein of poetry than m Lodge, 
though more inoquahty in interest. The style, 
despite of artificiahtiea, ness at times to a level of 
high beauty. With Lyly’s Euphues it may take 
Its place aa one of the dominant influences of the 
time. 

Professor Raleigh has well said that the “ Arcadia 
is m some sort a hallway house between the older 
romances of chivalry and the long-winded ‘ heroic ’ 
romancoB of the seventeenth century Action and 
adventure ore already giving way to the description 
of sentiment, or are remaining merely os a frame on 
which the diverse-coloured flowers of sentiment 
may be broidered ” 

French influences more considerably affect Sid- 
ney than hia predecessore Perhaps he le of all 
of them the least touched by the magic of Italy, 
though be was a great admirer of Spom^ hteratuie. 

Pamela's Prayrr, fmm " A rcadia ” 

** Kneeling down, even where she stood, she thus said : 

0 All-seeing Light, and etornall Life of all things, to 
whom nothing is either so great, that it may resist, or 
BO small tliat it is contemned , looke upon my misery 
with tliine eve of mercy, and tet thmo infinite power 
vouchsafe to limit out some proportion of dehveronoe 
nnto moe, as to thee shall seeme moat convoment Let 
not injune, O Lord, tnumph over mee, and let my 
faults by thy hand bee corrected and make not mine 
unjust enemy the minister of thy Justice But yet, 
my God, if, in thy wiscdome, this be the aptost ohastise- 
ment for my mexcuseble folly . if this low bondage 
be fittest for ray over-high desires , if the pnde of my 
not enough humble heart, be thus to be broken, 0 Lord, 

1 yeold unto thy will, and joyfully embrace what sorrow 
thou wilt have me sulTer, Onely thus much let me 
crave of thee ... let calamity be the exercise, but not 
the ovortlirow of my vertue : lot their power previule, 
but not prevBile to destruction : let my groatnesse be 
their prey , let my pnins be the sweetnesse of tlioir 
revenge : let them, if so it seem good unto thee, voxe 
me with more and more punishment But, U l-ord, 
let never thoir wickediiesse have such a hand, but that 
I mav cany a pure minde in a pure body. And pausing 
a while ■ And, O most gracious Lord, said slice, what 
ever become of me, preserve the vertuous Musidonis ” t 

Dekker, whoso dramatic work has already been 
notioed, also essayod fiction. But although he 
has shown some measure of Nash’s gaiety and 
shrewdness of observation m the “ Picaresque ” 
atones which be essayed, it is as a dramatist and 
wnter of prose, other than fiction, that he is most 
entitled to remembrance With the close of the 
Elizabethan period, the first penod of the English 
novel come to an end Dunng the next century 
French romance, of the extravagant and artificial 
nder, came into fashion for tho class who cared 
about fiction. But, as we shall see, if the seven- 
teenth century produced no groat novelist, it pro- 
duced many wnters who oontnbuted mdirectly to 
the amazmg development of the Novel which took 
place m the eighteenth century. 

^ Pamela’s Prayer, from Arcadia, Book lU. Also 
in the “ Etkon Basthke, the portraiture of bis aacred 
majesty in his aohtude and sulfenngB,' ' among thn “ praiers 
used by hia majestie m the time of his Ruffenugs, de- 
favered to Dr. Juxon, Bishop of London, Immediately 
before his ikath. . 
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A HISTORY OF EHOLISH LITEBAIUBE 


THE EARLIER RENASCENCE AND PROSE 

Introductioii — ^Prose other than Fiction : (i) The Development of Style (u) The Art of Ciftioba. 


INTRODUCTION 

DoaiNO the fifteenth centuiy Latm was the vehicle 
of prose, and works of importance were almost 
entirely written m that tongue Three names 
alone stand out before the time of Caxton, as 
makers of English — ^Regmald Pecock, Sir John 
Fortescue, and the Paston Family 
Pucock’s pcrsonahty was a remarkable one. He 
was a Welshman by birth, and an Oxoman by 
training Having taken Orders, he soon distm< 
guislied liimiclf as on opponent of Lollardy. Hia 
zeal brought in his wake numerous foes, and as the 
most ctfoctive attack against an enemy was the 
charge of heresy, this heresy hunter was charged 
himself by hia pohticol foes of heretical tendencies. 
He escaped death by recantation, of errors he had 
never held, and died finally in imprisonment One 
of his offences was that he wrote m English, another 
that he urged the use of reason m confuting argu- 
ments. This 18 the hne ho adopted in the Reprea- 
aor, but his learning excited both jealousy and 
suspicion , and the one argument m strong favour 
was to suppress by merely citing adverse authori- 
ties That Fecoek abjured at this time was suffi- 
cient to damn him, m an age when the faintest ahow 
of tolerance towards a heretic, even if it took the 
innocent form of quietly pointing out his errors 
and trying to dissuade him by the method of what 
Arnold called " sweet reasonableness ” 

The language in which ho wrote is fairly clear, 
but the English is often stiff and foimal. Yet 
there IS something of the vigour and colloqiuol ease 
that began to show themselves later m Aschom. 

In iSir John Forteseue, we see the pohtician, as 
in Pecock we see the theologian. Ho was a con- 
stitutional lawyer, a traveller, and conversant with 
other raodos of government His treatise. The 
Difference betioeen an, Ahaoliite and a Limited Mon- 
arcliy, is a critical approval of English rule The 
book was completed about 1470, and it is supposed 
that the book was intended for Henry VI. It is on 
interesting pioce of controversial writing. 

The Paston Lettebs 

The inten'st of the Poston Lotten is historical 
rather than literary 

This coUectioii of tho papers and correspondence 
of a well to-du Not folk family, give ue coneidcrable 
insight into the domestic life of the time We 
realise the anarchy that prevailed and the friction 
between the nnhk-H and the business class, the 
nocossity for sinking royal favour, the practice 
of tho manorial courts, and the vanous domestic 
ombroilmonts that occur m large families The 
problem of the daughter is especially emphasized. 
Sons were more easily managed , but daughters, 
unless speedily married, wore apt to be looked on as 
mere onoumbronoes. They were demed any voli- 


tion of their own, and indeed the patna prolealaa is 
strongly in evidence aa regards both boys and girls, 
even when they bad grown up. 

Altogether, this collection of letters is a docu- 
ment nch m human interest , and as a picture of 
the social hfe of the ago is unequalled for its pleni- 
tude of curious and mfomung detail. 

Sir John ofiects htcrature, but it is the bterature 
of the Middle Ages. 

A Paston Letteb 
Margaret Paalun to John Paalon 
A D. 1462, 7 Jan. 

To my lyth worcIiepfuU hubboiid, Jolui Poston, be 
tiiys dolyveryod in hast 

Ryth wor^eptulJ husbond, I recomand me to yow. 
Plesyt yow to wet that I sent yow a lettyr by my cosyn 
Barneys man of Wychyngbara wyebe was wretyn on 
Seynt Thamas Day in Crystmaa, and I liad no tydymigys 
nor lettyr of yow sene the wek befor Crystmos , wher of 
I mervayle sore. I fore me it is not well with yow be 
oawse ye come not home or sent or thya tyme I 
hopyd verily ye schold have bon at borne by Twelthe 
at the forthest I pray yow hortly that ye wole 
wyohosave to send me word ye do as hastly as ye may, 
for my hert schall nevyr be in eae tj II I have tydyngys 
fro yow. Pepyll of this rontro begynyth to wax wyld, 
and it IS seyd her that iny Lord of Clarans and the 
Dwek of Buthfolk and sertoyn jwgys with horn schold 
come downe and syt on syche pepyll as be noysyd 
ryotous m thys contre. And also it is seyd here, that 
there is retornyd a ncme resewe up on that that was 
do at the siher. I suppose swyche taJkynge coniyth of 
false Bchrewys that wold mak a rwnior in this contre. 
The pepyll seyth here that they hiul levyr go up hole to 
tho Ky nge and compleyne of siclie false scTewys as they 
have be wrongyd by a foru. tlian they schold lie cozn- 
pleynyd of with owt cause and bo hangyd at tlicr owno 
doiys. In good foyth men fere sore Jicro of a conione 
rysyng, but if (i r unless) a bettyr remedy may be had 
to a peso the pepydl in luuit, and that ther lie sent ssryche 
downs to tak a rowyll as the pepyll hathe a fantsy m, 
tliat wole be uideferont They love not in no wyse the 
Dwke of Bowthfolk nor his modyr. They say that aU 
the tretourys and extorsyonerys of thys contre he 
meynteynyd by them and by syrlie as they get to them 
with her goodys, to that intent to meynten suche ex- 
torvyon style es hathe be do by suche as hathe had the 
rewyll undyr them bo fore tyme Men weno, and the 
Dwke of Sowthfolk come ther scholl be a sohrewd 
leuellbut if (unless) Uior come odjr that be bettjr 
belovyd than he is here Tho pepyll feryth hem myclie 
the more to be hurt, because that ye and my cosyn 
Barney come not homo ; they sey they wot welle it is 
not well with yow, and if it ois not well with yow, they 
soy they wot well, they that wole do row srrong wole 
sons do them wroiige, and that makytli them all most 
mud. Cod for Hys mersy geve grace that ther may be 
set a good rewyll and a ead m this contre in hast, for I 
herd nevyr sey of so myebe robry and manslawter m 
thys contre as is now withm a lytyll tyme. And os 
for gadyiyng of mony, I sey nevyr a wane sseon, for 
Rychard Calle seyth he con get but lytyll in substans 
of that IB owyng, nowthyr of yowyr lyvelod nor of 
FastoUya th’eyr. And John Paston se^h, they that 
may pay beet they pay worst , they tore aa thou they 
hopya to have a newe werd (world). And the blyssyd 
Tnnite have yow in Hys kepyng ana send us good 
tydyngys of yow. 
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Yelverton b a good thndbai* fnnd tor yaw and tot 
adyr in tbya aont^ is it ta told me. 

Wretyn m bast on the Tboiaday ms aftyr Twelthe,— 
By yowyr, UaiMMMT Ftexos. 

PROSE OTHER THAN FICTION 
From Atdiam to Hooker 
(i) Tub Develofmeht or Stitlb 

The aht^koepor of the day, whether he be fiah- 
moiiger or bookseller, was not content to await in 
the diadow of his shop for the welcome customer, 
lie stood on the threshold and hailed him oheerfnliy : 
“ What lack ye, gentles then followed a 

description of the commodity tho lack of which he 
was prepared to supply 

Ever since the Middle Ages, sliopa had been 
arranged in groups bko at a fair, and hard by St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Hall, the ^oksollers docked 
together, 

“ I pray ye : sec any fresh new bookes * Look 
I besooch you for your love, and buy for your 
money 1 ' 

A sign of the times is the prevalenoe of books 
deahng with England and English customs. The 
novelists of the day laud their country end decry 
the foreigner, and even that worthy Elizabethan 
divine, William Harrison, who took the English to 
task for their extravagance, is none the loss 
possessed of the new national spuit that animates 
everyone 

“ If we have weaknesses, these bo nought to the 
vices of our neighbours ” Stubbes in his AmUomve 
of Ahuaea, Lyly in his Euphuca, each congratulate 
themselves that they are English. 

Shakespearo of course, in his chronicle plays, wcm 
to do much to faster this feeling ; but he du} not 
kindle it It was there ready to break out at the 
least cncouragment 

Stow, Hulinaliod, and Camden embark on the 
Iiisfory of their country. Holinshed dives mto the 
post , Slow deals methodically with tho present ; 
Camden discusses religions affairs , Hakluyt gives 
expression to the maritime adventures of tho age. 

Elizabethan prose foils into two main periods : 
tho first culmmatmg m Hooker ; the second m 
Bacon 

Tho translation of tho New Testament by Tyn- 
dale had given a potent impulse to the study of 
English, and although the influence of tho classical 
writers unduly prolonged the habit of writing m 
Latin — note More’s Utopia — yet the use of our own 
vernacular found many advocates, and towards 
tlie end of tho century proved a fairly establisliod 
custom 

Roger Aschau (1616-1668) may be token as s 
starting pomt 

Roger Ascham is known as a distinguished 
writer, a lino classical scholar, and an entertaining 
correspondent He was bom at Kirby Wiske, near 
Xhirsk m Yorkshire, in the year 1616, and died in 
1508. He became a student of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1630 and soon obtained hie fellow- 
ship, notwithstondmg hie well-known sympathy 
with tho Reformed dootnnes. Later, he was ap> 
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pointed University Reader in Greek, and in 1646 
University orator. Amongst “ past-tunes ” for 
gentlomen he gives oook fighfaTig on important place, 
but Aaoham’s chief mterests were music, wntang, 
and archery. 

His first work to attract attention, Toxoph/ihu— 
devoted to archery, one of his favourite leoreo- 
tion8--he published m 1616, and dedicated it to 
Henry VUI. In 1648 his reputation gamed for 
him the position of tutor to the Lady Elizabeth at 
Cheshunt. 

Tho years 1660-63 were lived on tho Continent, 
chiefly at Augsburgh ; he was then secrotaiy to Sir 
Richard Moryam or Morison, who held tlie post 
of ambassador to Charles V When he returned 
to England he obtained tho Latm sccretarysliip to 
Queen Mary. This prominent post bcuig given to 
a Protestant, has occasioned great surprise His 
extreme care and tact helped him to escape suffer 
ing m any way for his opinions 

On the accession of Elizabeth, who was once his 
pupil, he romamod at Court and became the Queen’s 
tutor as well as seorctai y These posts wore held by 
Aaehi^Tn until the ond of hia life. 

Pdbucations 

Tomphthu, pobUshed 1645. 

Sehoobiuuter, published 1570, altCr h'S death. 

Beport of Oernumy. 

Two fmnirtd and ninety-five tetters, Latin and Enghsh, 
partly official and pi^ly personal. 

Ascham, a sturdy old scholar of the more formal 
type, was a Funton in his tastes, and opposed to 
the new taste for Ronionco, but on undoubted 
pioneer of good, direct English pi'ose 

His treatise on Cock Fighliny — for which ho had 
a weakness — is unhappily lust But his I'oxopktiua, 
and Schoohnaater published oiler Ins death, furnish 
us with good exoinploB of hw strenuous rflorts as a 
formative force in English prose Even liis letters 
are not negligible Begun in Lnlin, he passes 
gradually to his mother tungiio, and tho ultimate 
rejection of Latin os a liteiaiy form of expression 
is due to his dohberate intention to wnto in “ the 
English speech for English men ” 

Of his two coiisidorablo works, ToxophiVua, tho 
paian on archery is the more pleasing discursion ; 
the Srhoolmaater, the more important in its bearing 
on Enghsb prose Both illustrato agreeably not 
merely the worth and exccUcnco of tho old scholar, 
with hiB ingrained suspicion of Italian romances, but 
also the charactensties of the typical Baxuii ti achor 
who never fads to combmo praise of bodily culture 
with that of the mind, and who, for all his love of 
books, IS a kocn sportsman at heart 

Tho use of alliteration and antithesis he retains, 
seeing no moro clearly than did liis successor Lyly, 
how these medueval tricks, never very effective 
in verse, are still more out of plate in presc On 
the other hand, following good classical models, be 
wrought out a clear, concieo, and yet not over con- 
cise, stylo. 

In on age so saturated with rhetoric and ornate 
conceits, it is a great tribute to Ascham that ho 
should have achieved a prose at oneo simple and 
straightforward, yet never bald nor iiimniHira]. 
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can toach you to shoot fair, even as Socrates 
taught a man once to know God For when he asked 
him what was God T *Na^,* saith he, *1 can tell you 
better what God is not, as God is not ill, God is un* 
speakable, unsearchable, and so forth ' Even likewise 
can I say of fair sliooting, it hath not this discommodity 
With it nor that discommodity, and at last a man may 
BO shift all the dibcommodities from sliootmg tliat there 
shall be left nothing behind but fair shootmg. And to 
do this the better you must remember how tha t l told 
you when I described generally the whole nature of 
shooting, that fair sliootmg came of these thmgs, of 
standing, nocking, diawmg, holding and loobing. tlie 
which I will go over as shortly as 1 cuu, describing the 
discommodities that men commonly use in all ports of 
thoir bodies, that you, if you fault in any such, may 
knov> it, and go about to amend it 1 aults in archers 
do eTCo^ the number of archers, which oome with use 
of shooting Without teaching U&e and cu^itom ooparatod 
from knowledge and learning, doth not only hurt 
shooting, but the most weighty thmgs m tlio world 
beside And, therefore, I marvel much at those people 
which be the maintainen of uses without knowledge, 
having no other word in thur mouth but tlua use, use, 
oustoiii custom Such men, niore wilful than wise, 
beside olhor discommodities, take all place and oooohion 
from all amendment And this I speak generally of 
use and custom " 

Professor Saiiitsbury calls his prose ** a go cart 
to habituate the infant limbs of English prose to 
orderly movement ” It is no unfair description 
The prose of Lyly has already been discussed m 
relation to tiie novel. A iew general remarks may 
still be made, however, with lefircnce to its place in 
the development of English Lettere. 

Asoham’s prose, clear, forcible, and servioealilo 
oa it was, did not lend itself readily to the bUr- 
ary graces doniandod of the story teller ; and 
“ Euphuism.” with all its grave defects, did im- 
part a colour and individuality to prose of distinct 
value, lb carnid the ip\olt against simplicity too 
far, he ericd lu confounding often inoro glitter 
with splendour, and artificiality for distinction, 
but it 18 easier to depreciate him than to aiipieciate 
him rightly , and ho did much to establish the 
point tiiRt ” Mauiiei is as worthy of study as 
Matter ' l£e is the first English stylist. 

Sir Philip Sidney brought forward our prose 
another stage Considering him here aa a stylist, 
he put aside the elaborate affectations of Lyly, and 
while nob fioo from mannerism, struck a happy 
coiupaiison between the straightforward simplicity 
of Ascham and the highly colouicd complexity of 
Euphuibin Ills prose at its best is both simple 
and melodious, stiong and sweet, and he achieves 
for prose much what Spenser did for verse. 

The Poet doth not only show the way but giveth 
BO Bwoet a prospect into the way as will entice any man 
to enter info it Noj he doth, as if your journey should 
lie thro* a fair vineyard, at the very first give you a 
cluster of grapes, that full of that taste you may Ions to 
pass furthk^.** < 

Ths Defbnce Or Pobst 

*' Our tragedies and comedies, not without cause, are 
cried out against, observing rules neither of honest 
oivihty nor skilful poetry Fxcepting ‘ Gorboduc * (again 
r say of those that I have seen) winch notwithstanding, 

08 it IS full of stately speeches and well sounding 
phrases, climbing to the height of Sonoca his style, and 
os full of notable morality, which it doth most delight- 

^ Apohgxe for Poetrie, 


fully teach, and to obtain the very end of poesy ; yet, 
m truth, it IS very defectuous m the oiroumstanoes, 
which grieves me, because it might not remain as an 
exact model of all tragedies For it is faulty both m 
place and time, the two necessary companions of all 
corporal actions. For where the stage should always 
represent but one place ; and the uttermost tune pre- 
supposed m it, should be, both by Anstotle’s precept, 
and common reason, but one day , there is botii many 
days and many placw inartihciaJly imogmed. 

* But if it be BO m * Gorboduc,* how much more In all 
the rbst f where you aliall have Asia of the one side, 
uid Afnc of the other, and so many other under king- 
doms, that the pla 3 er, when he comes m, must ever 
begin with teUing where he is or elm the tale will not 
be conceived Sow shall you have throe ladies walk 
to gather fiowrara, and then we must beheve the stage to 
be a garden. By and by, we hear news of shipwreck 
in tJie same plaoe^ tJien we aro to blame if we accept it 
not for a ruck Upon tha back of tliat comes out a 
hideous monster wilIi fire and biiioko, and then the 
miserable boholdeis are bound to take it for a cave ; 
while, m the meantime, two armies fly m, represented 
with four swords and buckleis, and then, what hard 
heart will not receive it for a pitched held T 

**hiOW of time they are much more liberal; for 
ordinary it is, that two young princes foU m love ; after 
many travorBOs she la got with child; delivered of a 
fair boy , he is lost, growoth a man, faUeth in love, and 
IS leady to get another child , and oU this in two hours’ 
space , which, how absurd it is in sense, even sense may 
imagine , and art hath tauglit and all ancient examples 
justihed, and at tins day the ordinary placers in Italy 
will not err in \et wiJi bome bring m au example of 
the Lunuch in Toience, that contoineth matter of two 
da>H, jrot for short of twenty years True it h, and so 
was it to be pla 3 red in two days, and so fitM to the 
time it Bet forth And though Plautus have in one 
place done ami«, let uh liit it with him, and not mibs 
with him But they wiH soy, How then shall we set 
forth a story wluch contains both many places and 
many time^ T And do they not know, that a tragedy 
IB tied to the laws of poesy, and not of history , not 
bound to follow the story but having liberty either to 
feign a quite now matter, or to frame the history to the 
most tragical (onvcnionroT Ag'sin, many thmgs nioy 
bo told, wluch counut be Bhewexi ; if they know tlie 
difTtrcnee betwixt repoitiiig and reprebontmg As for 
example, 1 may apeak, tliough I am liero, of Pom and 
in speech digress from tliat to tlie description of Call- 
out , but ui action I cannot represent it without 
Pocolets hone And bo was the manner the ancients 
took by some * NuiitiUb,* to recount things done in 
former time, or other pIoM 

Lastly, if they w ifi represent an history, they must 
not, os Horace saith, begin *ab ovo,* but they must 
come to tlie pniKipal point of that one action which 
tlioy will reprobont By example this will be best ex- 
pressed, I liove a story of >ouiig Polydorus, deliicred, 
for safety’s sake, with groat riches, by hib father Piiainus 
to Poiymnebtor, King of Thrace, m tlie Trojan \\ or 
timo He, after some years, luoiing of the overthrow 
of Fnamub, for to make tlio treasure his own, murdereth 
the child , the body of the child is t^en up , Hecub^ 
she, the same da^, findeth a sleiglit to be revenged most 
cruelly of the tyrant \\hero, now, would one of our 
tragedy-writers begin, but with tlio delivery of the 
child * Then should he sail over mto Thrace, and so 
spend I know not how many veam, and travel numbers 
of places But whore doth Euripides T Even with the 
finding of the body , leai mg the rest to be told by the 
e|Mnt of Polydorus Tins needs no farther to be en- 
Iwged ; the dullest wit may conceive it. 

But, besides these gross absurdities, bow all their 
plays be neitlier right tragedies nor right comedies, 
mingling kings and clowns, not because the matter so 
cameth it, but thrust in the clown by head and shouldeis 
to play a part in majobfioal mattm, with neither de- 
cency nor di^^'retion , so os neither the admiration and 
conuDiseratiOD, nor the nght sportfuiness, is by tbeir 
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iDODgiel tragi-comedy obtained. 1 know Apuleius did 
Bomewhat bo, but that is a thing reaounted with space 
of time, not represented m one moment and I know 
the ancients have one or two examples of tragi -comedies 
as Plautus hath Amphytno But, if we mark them 
well, we shall find, tliat they never, or very daintily, 
match hornpipes and funerals. So fallelh it out, that 
having indoM no right comedy in that comical part of 
our tragedy, we have notlung but scurrUity unworthy 
of our chaste eais ; or some extreme show of doltish- 
ness, indeed fit to lift up a loud laughter, and nothing 
else ■ where tlie whole tract of a comedy should be full 
of delight i as the tragedy should be still momtamed 
in a well-roiaed admiration.” 

Even more successful was Ricuabd HooKxit, 
“ Judicious Hooker,” as his epitaph styles him 

A Dovonsliire man, born m 1553, of good, 
industrious, middle-class stock, as a boy ho was 
unusually earnest and grave A desire for uifor- 
mation — “ Why this was, and that wos not to bo 
roniemberod ? — Why this was granted and that 
domed 7 ’’—combined with his general doineunourt 
attracted the attention of his schoohnaster, who 
persuaded a well-to-do relative to assist m furthering 
the boy’s studies Later, he was brought to the 
notice of Bishop Jewel, who was so impressed by the 
lad’s earnestness and learning, though but fifteen, 
that he procured hia culmission to Corpus Chnsti 
College, Oxford, and supplemented the mcome 
allowed Hooker by hia uncle 

Completing his arts courso in 1570, ho was elected 
a Fellow of his College ; three years later, lecturer 
111 Hebrew. 

While at Oxford a particular friendsliip was 
formed with Edwm Sandys, author of Speculum 
Europae, and George Crannier, a descendant of the 
celebrated Archbishop For some reason not quite 
clear. Hooker and others, among them his old tutor 
Dr Reynolds, were expelled, but were reinstated 
almost immediately 

Oidamed in 1582, ho was shortly olterwards 
appointed to preach a Sermon at St Paul’s Cross — 
an unfortunate mcident as it transpired, for on this 
occasion he met his future wife, Joan Churchman, 
a woman most unfitted both by temperament and 
education to bo the helpmeet for this grave, studious 
man, and ho left the quietude of Oxford to be- 
come roctor of Draytou-Beauchamp and a life of 
domestio unn-st 

On the death of Alvey, in 1685, Hooker was 
appointed Master of the Temple, but difiEerences of 
religious opinion arose with lus Funtau colleague, 
Wedter Travers, who was suspended by tho Arch- 
bishop Hooker, grieved at this, asked to be 
allowed to retire from the Mastership, He was 
then presented to the living of Boscombe, and 
made sub-Dean of Salisbury Here ho finished the 
flist four books of his famous Laws of Ecclestastual 
Polity, entered m Stationers’ Register, March 9, 
1692, and pubhshed m 1694, the fifth in 1597, the 
sixth and eighth m 1648, the seventh not appeormg 
tiU 1662 

In July 1596 he was presented to the hving of 
Bishop’s Bourne in Kent, where he remained till his 
death m 1600 

Hooker is described by his biographer, Izaak 
Walton, as “ an obscure, harmless man, in poor 
clothes, of a mean stature ... bis body worn out. 
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not with age^ but with study and holy mortifi- 
cation ” 

The aim of Hooker was to give us a prose that 
should be at once simple and impressive. Sidney 
had combined simpbcity with cadence. Hooker 
gave to the cadence a finer and more suslamed 
rhythm In point of time he is the forerunner of 
Lyly, but he oertamly corned prose style to a 
higher stage of development, and if less powerful 
an influence m his day tlian either Lyly or Sidney, 
exerted m the long run a more potent one. 

Theological literature very rarely lends itself to 
hteroiy excellences Of how few modem theo- 
logians con it bo said that they had the art of saying 
woU what they had to say But Hooker will be 
remembered not merely as the first vernacular 
defender of the English Church, but as a writer of 
fine, eloquent prose 

Its distinguishing quality is its sustomed digmty 
and sobriety. Judicious m his argument, he is 
equally solf-iestrained and moderate in style. 
Liking the poetic genius of Sidney and the richer 
eloquence of Jeremy Taylor, ho is a safer model 

And with him must be mentioned JOBV FlobIO, 
tho first translator of Montaigne, and Richabd 
Knolles, who materially helped to build up an 
orderly and systematic school of historical writings 

Contemporaiy wnth Hooker is Sir Walter Raleigh, 
a striking personality of tho Elizabethan type, and 
a remarkable though unequal proseman of the 
ornate school 

Sir WAnxKB RanniaH, one of the most versatile, 
brilliant, and daring qiirits of his time, whoso 
achievements give a colour to the period in which 
ho lived, was born near Budlcigh Salterton in 1652 
His father hod niarnod the widow of Otho Gilbert, 
thus Walter Raleigh was tho half-brother of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, the explorer, who took possession 
of Newfoundland, our oldest colony, m 1583 

A youth of exreptinnol intelligence, from the 
first fond of out-door life, and addicted to books, 
Redcigh was for a time a student at Oriel College, 
Oxford, afterwards reoduig law in London Of 
ardent, impetuous disposition, the study of law was 
soon abandoned He was not eighteen when he 
became a soldier, fighting for the Buguenots’ cause 
in France His first encounter with the Spaniards 
was m 1578, when ho went with Humphrey Gilbert 
to the West Indies There was some httle fighting, 
but the expedition was not a success. Two years 
afterwards he was m Ireland fighting against the 
rebels. He gave material help m aupprcssing the 
rebellion, acting with boldness, determination, and 
seventy He was rewarded with a grant of forty 
thousand acres of land in the counties of Wateiford 
and Cork By this tune he had become known to 
Queen Elizabeth. Being a man of good appear- 
ance, and witty and sparkhng conversation, it was 
not long before he was a favourite at Court 
Knighted m 1584, and in 1585 appomted Lord 
Wa^en of the Stannaries emd Vice-Admiral of 
Devon and Cornwall, he entered the House of 
Commons as Member for his native county 

The death of Humphrey Gilbert was an oppor- 
tunity upon which ho built the highest hopes Gil- 
bert bad been given the right to take possession of 
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an enormous area in North Amenoa, Imt his death 
prevented him from exercising thus right. The 
Queen transferred the privilege to Raleigh. Aided 
by friends, he fitted out two ships. He h^ intended 
aooompanying the expedition, but the Queen mter- 
posed. She was so pleased with his flattones and 
protestations of devotion that she ordered him to 
remain in England, and he had to take up his leei- 
dence at the Court. The expedition was so far 
successful that the following year Six Walter and 
his friends sent out another. This time there wore 
seven vessels — Sir Richard Grenville, Raleigh’s 
cousin, being m command It is said that to this 
second exp^ition we owe the mtroduction of 
tobacco and the potato to this country. These 
expeditions wore part of Raleigh’s scheme to colonise 
America. They cost him £40,000, or m our our- 
xoncy a quarter of a million, but were unsuccessful. 

The potato was first cultivated m these regions on 
Raleigh’s Irish estate On one of his visits to 
Ireland he came to know Edmund Spenser, whom 
he mtroduced to Elizabeth A plan to seize 
Spanish treasure-ships was formed in 1502 — but 
again he was thwarted by the Queen in his desire to 
accompany it. One of Elizabeth’s maids of honour 
was Bessie Throgmorton ; Raleigh fell in love with 
her (ho afterwards married her) The jealous 
Queon discovered what was gomg on, and was so 
angry that she sent Raleigh and his sweetheart to 
the Tower. They wore detained there for some 
time. 

Very cbaraoteriatio of the limo is the next ex- 
pedition with which the name of Raleigh was 
associated. With a thirst for knowledge, a hatred 
of Spam, tlieio was combmed a desire for gam 
which infected all classes Marvellous stones were 
abroad of fabulous wealth awaiting the bold and 
courageous m South Amcnca To secure this gold 
would bo at once to enrich one’s self and to strike 
n blow at the Spaniard This cupidity and patriot- 
ism inspired the wild spirits of Elizabeth’s day. 
'The project took hold of Raleigh’s imagination. Ho 
sent agents to investigate, they ruluriicd able to tell 
him little or nothing IIo decided to go himself 
With an authority from the Queen and tho aid of 
her chief ministers, ho set out in search of El Dorado 
m 1395 There was fighting at Tniiidod and the 
Spanish Governor was taken prisoner. Raleigh 
was cheered by hearing from him of an explorer 
who had told a wonderful story of tho gold to bo 
found near the banks of tho river Orinoco Ten 
boats containing one hundred men bore the ex- 
pedition up the river. From the first immense 
difificultios wore met, and terrible hardships were 
Ruflorod Tho boats were not fitted for their pur- 
pose Tho heat was almost intolerable. Tho rood 
supply was bad, and every night they had to sleep 
in the open oir Raleigh describes tho journey m 
his Dtatowry of Quiana They went up tho nver 
for four hundred and forty miles, and hod to turn 
back, bringing with thorn only some tons of white 
spa (obtained from the river bonk) in which ap- 
peared to be traces of gold El Dorado waa not 
discovered. It is of the irony of events that long 
after, gold in abundance was found at a spot not 
far from the pomt to which Raleigh travelled. 


Raleigh waa mdomitable. Bock in Englaodt h6 
was soon ogam fighting the Spaniards. He joined 
the fieet which made an attack on Cadiz, and took 
part in the expedition to capture Spamah treasure, 
abips m 1597. In both enterpnaea he showed great 
bravery and akilL James I come to the throne 
in 1603, and his succession moikod tho beginning 
of misfortunes which led Raleigh at last to the 
Boaiiold. Stripped of his ofiScial appointments, 
dismissed from the Court, an accusation woe 
brought against him that he was attempting to 
place James’ cousm, Arabella Btouart, on the 
throne and was plottmg to seize tho King. Rel- 
oigh’s mdepondonce and freedom of utterance had 
mode lum many enemies Coed, the all-powerful 
lumistor, was not his friend. Elizabeth, though 
capricious m her treatment of him, had stood 
between Raleigh and his foes. She removed, he 
was now without a protector. There was no evi- 
dence that could bo culled evidence against him, but 
he waa arrested; unmanned for tho moment, be 
attempted to commit suicido. Ho was tried at 
Wmchosler, and on November 17, 1603, he was 
condemned to death as a traitor. All hia property 
waa confiscated. A month later he was reprieved. 
James would not pardon him or fix any period of 
imprisoiuiioiit, but kept lum a prisoner m the Tower. 
Thore ho romuinod for twelve and a half ycoiB. 
During six of these years his wife boro lum com- 
pany. In the Tower ho wrote his famous History 
of the World, and interested hunsolf m chemical 
oxpenmenta Tho high courage of Raleigh did 
not foil m the dreary confinomoiit of the Tower. 
Ever hoping that ho would be released, liis mind 
waa full of new schomos and plans for tho realisation 
of hiB old ambitions Among bis friends wore 
James’ queen, and his heir Pnnre Henry They 
regarded him as impneoned unjustly Ho unfolded 
to them luB idea of a second expedition to Guiana, 
and jietitioiieil the King many times to allow him 
to go. 'X’hero was a cliunco of profit to tlio King m 
tho scheme, and at length Raleigh was hborated. 
In 1617 he sailed iii command of twelve vessels I 
One of tho ronditioiis on wlnih ho had been 
set free was that ho should not take offensive 
opeiations against the Spomards, hut Guiana was 
claimed by Spain, and conflict was inevitable. 
Misfortune and defeat overtook tho exiiediUon 
almost at once In an attack on a Spanish settle- 
ment at tho mouth of the Onnoco his son Walter 
was killed, and tho hostility of tho settlers pre- 
vented him from gomg up tho nver Broken- 
hearted ho relumed to England, attempted to 
escape to Fiance, was caught and agam became 
an mmato of the Tower. James was at this time 
negotiatmg a mamage between his son Charles and 
tlie Infanto of Spam, and it was necessary to show 
fnendsbip to iSpaia-. Baleigli had broken his 
promise not to molest Spanish donunions, and the 
King seized upon this. It was decided to cany 
out the sentence of death passed m 1603. Raleigh 
was beheaded at White Hall on October 29, 1618. 
On the scaffold he thanked God that he was allowed 
“ to die in the light.” “ I have a long joumw to 
take and must bid the company farewell,” Feel- 
ing the axe’s edge, he remark^ with a smile, “ This 
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gtv9B in6 no fooTp this is a aiuup medioinep but is n 
certain ooie for all diaeasea t He himsdf gavo 
the signal to the executioner, bidding bun, “ Strike, 
man 1 ” 

WOBKS 

FtgU about the Ida of the Azora, appeared in 1591. 

A Diaoovery of the Empire of Qmana, 1506 
Ilislory of the World, vntten during his impneonnient. 
1612. 

I'erses found in hia Bible in the Gatehouse in WcsU 
nuiistor, 1618 

CyrUhia, lost until port of it was published by Dr 
Hannah in 1886. 

The Pilgntnagr, supposed to be written in 1603 
Poem* on fitr Philip Sidney, 1501, without his signature. 
The Lie first appeared in pruit in 1608. 

Nymph’s Heply, The Prerogultvcs of Parliaments, The 
Cabinet Council, publislicd by Milton in 1658 
The Dtscovena — “ Perfect piece of wmtmg.” 

Advice to his Son, 

Remarkable as was Raloigh’a physical neiivity, 
no less restless was his mind. When impribomnont 
gave enforced leisure to the cue, the other part 
of him went a-roving 

Ho was a verse-writer of distinction — does not 
Gabnol Harvey speak of his “ fine and sweet in- 
vention ” T — and wrote a fine sonnet that was 
appendod to the first edition of the Faerie Queene 
and many poems signed “ Igiioto,” published in 
England's Helicon. 

As to his prose, perhaps his most notable achieve- 
ment was the History of the World, a serious, 
discursivo review of tho past and present — very 
popular for its treatment of Biblical history and 
early timos, but disliked by James, “ fur being too 
saucy in censuring Princes ” It is rich m fine 
passages of oloque'iit prose, and is also an interest- 
ing piece of soif-revelatiun. Its chief defect, an 
entire lock of humour, is felt at times, but is largely 
counterbolaucod by the picture it presents of a 
restless, adventurous, and ambitious spirit, with a 
rich sense of tho fullness of life and a tragic apprecia- 
tion of its ironies. 

** El eii such is tiino that tokos on trust 
Our youth, our jois, our all we have. 

And pays us but with rust and dust.” 

(u) TiiE Art or Ckiticism 

So for, English prose heu been considered either 
for its imaginative qualities, as in dealing with the 
fiction, or with its technique, as in tlie foregoing 
remarks on prose style. Necessarily, tho manner 
of saying tlie thing rather than the matter has 
engaged our attention. There is, however, another 
aspect of our literature than tlie artistic, and to 
tins side we shall now turn. Here the matter is 
the thing of paramount importoiico. Not how the 
thing IS said, but what kind of thing is said. 

Once agam, however, a stort may conveniently 
be made with Boorr Ascram, and his general 
attitude will best be gathered from The School- 
meuter. 

The first thing to strike us is his depreciation of 
the faculty of imagination. He had little care for 
poetry, still less for prose romance Malory’s 
Morte d’ Arthur is singled out for special blnmo, 
seeing in it only “ open man’s laughter and bold 
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bawdy.” As a cntioal foroa, therefore, while valu- 
able m simplifying and encouiagmg on English 
prose style, he was m euitive opposition to the 
goneial trend of the age os regoi^ purely imagi- 
native work. In itself, this was a sign of mtellec- 
tual limitations ; but it was no misfortune m on 
age when the imagiuatiou was encouraged to an 
unbridled extent, to have the matter-of-faot, con- 
servative tendencies of Ascham 

In Goscoigne’e Notes of Instruction, we have 
really valuable criticism on tho important subject 
of prosody. He warns agauist the xnisuso of accents 
and tho warning was a needful one, as not only the 
minor poets of the tune but even so great a master 
us Spenser, proved caielcos lu this icapect. For 
instance ho pomts out, we must sny understand, not 
understand ; makes a highly seasonable caution 
against excessive aUitoration, and uses a phrase that 
Lyly and his school might well have taken to heart. 
We must be careful not to “ hunt a letter to death.” 

Passing to Stkfuun Gosbom ( 1654-1624), wc come 
into (ouch agam with the Puntan onslaught on 
by Ascham 

Gosson himself was no mean scholar and versifier. 
At one tune with a taste for dramatic wnliiig, he 
suddenly forswore the delights of hteraturo and 
denounced tho art ho had followed as a poisonous 
one The poetry of the classical poet he finds 
tainted with loose paganism ; and this moral laxity 
he detects m the theatre of the day as well as m tho 
vorse-muking. The taint is not inherent in poetry, 
but 08 poetry exists is almost inseparable from it. 

His argumentative methods may be gathered 
from tho following quotation ' 

“ The best play you can pick out, is hut a mixture of 
good and evil how can it he then the Bchoolnnbtrehh of 
lifo 7 The beliolding of troubles and miserablo slaughters 
Uiat ore m tiagoUies diive us to immoderate sorrow, 
hiaviness, womaiush wocpiiig and znouinmg, wlicrphy 
wo heroine lovers of dumps and lainciilations, both 
enemies to fortitude Cumishrs so lirl.le our srnsrs 
with a pleasanter ver, tiint they ninko us loters of 
laughtri and pionsuro, without any moan, both toes to 
ti'injierfinco What stliouling is this * homulimo you 
shall see notlung but the adveiitures of an amorous 
knight, passing from country to country loi the love of 
his lady, cncouiitermg niiiny a lemblo monster made 
of brown paper, and at his return is eo wonderfully 
changed, twt he cannot be known hut by some posy 
in lus tablet, or hv a biokcn nng, or a liandUercluef, or 
a pK CO of cockle slioU \\ Iiat learn y e by that ? \\ hen 
tho soul of your plays is ciiiier mere fniles, or Italian 
bawdry', or wooing of gentlewomen, what are ye taught 7 
Poiadvnntiire you will say, that bv these kind of plays 
the authors instiuct us how to love with constancy, 
to sue with modesty, and to looth whatsoever is pontrary 
unto us In my opinion, the discipline we got by plays 
IB hke to the justice that a certain schoolmaster Uiught 
In Persia wlucb taught his sclinlars to ho and not to 
he, to deceive and ijot to deceive with a distinction 
how they might do it to their friends, and how to their 
enemies to their friends, for ex raise , to their foes, 
in oariioat. Wlieiein many of his scholars becuiir so 
skilful by practieo, by custom so bold, that their cli arest 
friends pud more tor their learning than their enemies 
I would wish the plaveis to beware of this kind of 
schooling, lest that whilst they teach youtliful gentle- 
men how to love and not to love, how to woo uid not 
to woo, their scholars grow on cunning as the Beieians.’ '■ 

To this vigorous attack Lodge essayed a teplyi 
s Plays confuted m fwe aeiums, 1682, 
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but though he oertamly had the better oaae, he 
Boarcely made the best of it. As Professor Saints- 
bury acutfsly says . ** The assailants, in England 
at least, had for the time an unfair advantage, be* 
cause the defence could point to no great poet but 
Chaucer. The real answer was being provided by 
one of themselves in the shape of the Faerie Queene ** 

Of far greater importance is Sir Phihp Sidney’s 
Apologie for Poctne, by which he includes all forms 
of Romance, whether in verso or prose Ho reminds 
bis readers that all the greatest authors were really 
poets Homer, Hosiod, Ennius, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Chaucer ; that the Roman called the 
poet votes (a prophet), and that we by using the 
Greek poet signify he is a maker , m fact a cieator 

Then comes the famous reminder that “ it is not 
rhyming and vorcing that maketh a poet,’* and the 
more famous confession, ** 1 never heard the old 
song of Percy and Douglas that I found not zny iicai t 
moved more than with a trumpet ’* The abuses of 
poetry dn not nullify i ts use ; they may be corrociod 
The signihcanco of Sponst'r’a tribute is that it re- 
presents the dominant fooling of the Elizabethan 
for verse , it reveals its hold upon the ago, and 
encourages its high note of laudation 

The Rules to be observed tn Scottish Poetry 
(1586), by James the Fust, is a book of not much 
importance, but William Webbo’s Discourse of 
English Pocsxe (158()) is of greater value 

Webbo w’os an enthusiastic admirer of Spenser — 
“the mightiest English poet that ever In ini” 
With the poetry gf Chaucer’s ag<‘. however, ho is 
not closely acquainted, and in his excursion mto 
the pootry of the poet, he displays no particular 
acumen 

Webbe’s valuo lies less in his argumentative dis- 
quisition than in his power of appreciation He 
has a natural taste for tine verse, and it is on the 
appreciative side of criticism, not the judicial, that 
bo cloiina rocogmt ion 

A Dis( ounss or English Fofsie 

“This place liav© I purjxjMilv re*«rvod for one, who 
if not oiib , yet m iny judgiuunt principally drserveth 
the title of tlio nghtcMt English Poet, that ever 1 rend, 
that IS, the autliur of the l^hrpherd's Kulendar, intituled 
^the worthy gonlleinaii IVlaster Plnhp Siilnoy, whothor 
it was Master »V/> or wliikt rare scholar m Pembroke 
Hall Hoever, because himst^lf und his frionds, for what 
resi>ect l^now not, Mould not ro\oa] it, 1 force not 
greatly tn set doM^n * sorry I am that 1 cannot find none 
other Mith whom I might couple him iii this Cataloguo 
in hiR rare gift of Pootry . oltlioiigh ono there is, though 
now long since, seriously occupied in graver studies 
(Master Oabnel Harvey) yet, as he was once his most 
speoial fnoud and follow poet, so borauso ho hath taken 
such pains, not only in hi'? Latin Pootry (for which he 
enjoyed great commendations of the best both xn 
judgment and dignity in this Realm) but also to reform 
our English verse, and to beautify the same with brave 
devices, of which I think the chief he m hateful ob- 
Bourity therefore will I adventure to sot them together, 
as two of the rarest wits and leamedst masters of Poeti^ 
in England 'WHiose worthy and notable skill in tills 
faculty, I would wish if their high dignities and eenous 
businesses would permit, they would still grant to he 
a furtherance to that reformed kind of Poetiy, which 
Master Harvey did once begin to ratify : and surely 
in mine opinion, if he hod chosen sonio graver niuttrr, 
and ha&dm but with half that skill, which I know he 


could have done, and not poured it forth at a ventiua 
as a thing between jest aoci earnest, it taken greater 
effect th^ it did." 

Another volume about this time. The Art of 
English Pome (1689), is usually attnbuted to 
George Puttenham (1630 1690). 

Puttenham, unlike Webbe, does not excel m 
appreciation, but ahows a wide knowledge of 
European literature, and a wise feeling for the 
relative merits of wnters. 

On Styue 

Style 18 a constant and continual phrase of speaking 
and writing, extending to the whole tale or process of 
the poem or lii&tory, and not properly to any piece or 
member of a tale , but is of words, speeches, and son- 
tences together , a certain conti ived form and quality, 
many times natural to the wrjtpr, many times his 
puculiar byo-election and art, and such as either he 
keepeth by skill or holdeth on by ignorance, and will 
not or periidventure cannot ecMily alter into any other. 
8 o we aav that Ciooro’s stylo and Sallust’s were not ono, 
nor Cicsar’s and levy’s, nor Homer’s and Hesiodixs', nor 
Herodotus* and ThucydidcH*, nor Eunpides* and Ansto- 
jiVianes*, nor Erasmus* and Budeus’ styles And be- 
cAii'so this continual oourse and manner of writing or 
•speech slieMoth the matter and dtspORition of the writer’s 
mind more than one or Iwo instances con show, therefore 
there be tliat have called style the imago of man (mentui 
character) For man is but hia mind, and os his mind 
IS tempered and qualified, so are hia speeches and 
kuiguago at largo , and his inward conceits to the metal 
of Ilia mind, and hia manner of utterance the very warp 
and woof of his conceits, more plain oi busy and intricate 
or otherwise oflettcd after the rate.'* 

Of Poets and Foebt 

“ Wherefore, the nobihty and dignity of the Art con- 
sidered, as well by universality os antiquity and the 
natural exucllciico of itself, Poesy ought not to be abased 
and employed upon any unworthy matter and subject, 
nor used to vain purjioses, whic h novertlioless is doily 
seen, and that is to uHcr coiicimIs infamous and vicious 
or ndiculoas and foolish, or of no good example and 
doctniie Albeit in merry matters (not unhonest) being 
U'lCd for man's solace and recreation it may bo well 
allowed, for bb I said Inifuro, Poesy is a ploasant manner 
of uttoroDoe, varying from the ordinary of purpose to 
refresh the mind hjr the oars' delight. 

Poesy also is not only laudable beoauno I said it Mas 
a mctncal speech used by the first men, but because it 
IS a metrical speech com clod and reformed by dincrcct 
judgment and with no less cunning and cunosity than 
the Greek and Latin Pomy, and by Art bcuiitihed and 
adorned and brouglit fur from tlie primitive nidoneaa 
of the first in von Lora , olherwiso it may be said to me 
that Adam and Eve’s aprons were tlio gayest gormonU 
liccause they were the first, and the shoplicrd'H tent or 
pavilion the best housing because it was the most 
ancient and most uiu\ers^ Which I would not have 
BO taken, for it is not my moaning ; but that Art and 
cunning, concurring uith nature, antiquity and univer- 
sality, in things indifforcnt, and not evil, do make them 
more laudalile And right so our vulgar rhyming Poesy, 
being by good wits brought to that perfection, we see 
IS worthily to be preferivMl before any other manner of 
utton-DCe in prose, for such use and to such purpose as 
it 18 ordainod and shall hereafter be set down more 
particularly “ ^ 

The uext contribution of note to critical litera- 
ture, la the volume Observations %n the Art of English 
Poesy (1602), by Thomas Campion- A poet of much 
beauty and musical rhymmg, he tilts labonously 
— ^having in this matter tlie spirit of the Kenoa- 
1 The Art of English PoestSm 
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oecoe with him — against rhyme. Perhaps the best takes up the strong position that arbitTSuy laws 
argument against Campion is one of hia own superimposed upon the verse of a people are ab- 
poems, most of these being written after his cntioal surd, and that the verse of a language is such as 
exercise. best harmomses with the matter of that Imiguage 

Daniel’s De/ense came about five years later. It Rhjrme “ gives to the ear an echo of a delightful 
IS pleasantly and graciously wntten, with due right,” and to the memory “ a deeper impression of 
acknowledgment of Campion’s abihtim, and he what is delivered.” 


EARLIER RENASCENCE 

The Call of the Sea m Renascence Literature Mondeville — Hakluyt— Furchos, &c. 


THE CALL OF THE SEA IN RENASCENCE 
LITERATURE 

MicaniiiiT summed up i he Renascence in ‘‘ the 
dieoovery of the world and the discovery of roan “ 
With the latter aspect, the culture and art of the 
movement are necessarily concerned. The nchly 
vomed humanity of the Italian Renascence aufii- 
ciently emphasized this aide , on the other, the 
revolution wrought in astronomy and the art of 
navigation introduced a new world as dazzhng and 
surprising m its vast possibilities as the imagina- 
tive world opened by Michael Angelo and Shake- 
speare 

The sense of ouriosily and the craving for ad- 
venture, indigenous to man and so lung restricted 
to the tortuous word-spinning and Crusadmg zeal 
of the Middle Ages, received a tremendous stimulus 
that soon found oxpreshion in maritime discovery 
an<l coininorcial enterprise. The adventurous sea- 
man M us to open up not men ly new countries 
but a new literature Yet, the Coll of the Sea was 
no now note m our literature , the white surf 
thunders grimly through Beowulf, and carries its 
salt sling and desolating grandeur throughout the 
whole of Saxon poetry. 

After the Norman Conquest, when the English 
were beeomuig more civilised, and the seaman 
advent un'r was merged into the bartering merchant, 
the Call of the Sea is lost in other crius, and even 
Chaucer’s Shipman fails to carry conviction. Hut 
with the Renascence, once ogam we con hear the 
roar of the ocean and can taste the salt brine. 

The adventurous spint in our literature, hither- 
to, had been practically confined to that extra- 
ordinary mixture of outrageous fable and genumc 
travel entitled tlie Travels of Sir John Mandeville ; 
that bad sufficed during the late Middle Ages to 
satisfy the craving for wonders beyond our narrow 
seas It really mattered very little that there was 
“ no such person ” — indeed it took several ventures 
to find that out, so distinct is its impress of a genial, 
curious, broad-minded personality revealed in this 
mosaic of many men’s wanderings, for its enormous 
popularity testified not merely to the love of the 
marvellous but to the passion for knowledge about 
the other countries, which is charaotensticaUy 
English. 

The serious recording of voyagers, however, was 
a thing not begotten m England. It came, as might 
be expected, from Spam and Italy Peter Martyr 
of Aughina oateohised the navigators of the time^ 


being commanded to write a history of fipanish 
explorations Tins he did with a tlioioughneas and 
enthusiasm that soon communicated itself to others 
His great work Be Orbe Novo, written between 1511 
and 1532. was translated into aoveral languages 
An Italian, Pigafelta, told the story of Magellan’s 
voyage , other works followed m quick succeBsioii, 
inspiring Englishmen once again, after many years, 
to challenge the mysteries of the ocean It is true 
that tlie Age of Discovery nominally opened with 
the voyages of Cabot, but there is no hteraiy im- 
pulse to set these down, and when later on Hedduyt 
essayed to tell the story, he found the denderest of 
material. 

One of the earliest names m the new literaruie 
of the sea is that of Richard Edrm, an mdustnous 
compiler of Spaiush achievenienls with the laudable 
object of inspirmg his counliy to go on and do 
hkcwise. Ho further published a book on the Art 
of Navigation, 1581. In his style he is clear and 
unpretentious, and as an interpreter of maiitime 
discovery, he is worthy of a place of honour 

Meanwhile, m 1553. 8ir Hugh Willoughby had 
perished m his voyage to the North-East, on ociouiit 
of which was written in Latin by Clement Adams 
and translated later by Hakluyt 

After this came the remarkable vojages of Sir 
JoiiH Hawkins iu 1562, 1564, 1567 On the third 
occasion he v rote an arcount of his experiences 
in a bnsk and forcible style, mode none tho less 
attractive by the occasional vein of philosophio 
meditation 

In 1576 George Gascoigne wrote a preface to a 
Discourse of a Discoverie, for a new passage to ( 'athay, 
attributed to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Tho tract 
was written primarily to convince Gilbert’s brother, 
who looked upon the project as a wild and foolish 
thing GiDiert was prepared to admit its hazardous 
character, not, howtwor, that, it was impossible to 
” common capacities,” as his brother alleged For 
himself, ho declared, " He is not worthy to live at 
all who, for fear of danger or death shunneth his 
iMiuntry’s service . . . since death is inevitable and 
the fame of virtue immortal.” 

Martin Frobisher found a literary sponsor in his 
fnend Captain George Best, who described in vigor- 
ous and direct speech Frobisher’s struggles in the 
North-West (1577) Meanwhile Eden’s industry in 
dealing with the general literature of discovery, 
both at home and abroad, is supplemonted by 
Richard Willey While during (ho lost few years 
of the century Sir Richard Hawkins adds the exist 
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mg information on the lives and theonea of the HixursT's Votaow 


earljr ezploreis. The great hterary exponent of this 
spirit of adventure, however, is Kiohard Hakluyt ; 
who summarised and oo-ordinated much previous 
work on tho subject, and is the greatest contem- 
porary authority on all pertaining to the sea ex- 
ploits of tho age 

Biohasd Hakluyt was born about 1563, in Here- 
fordshire, of good Bntish stock notwithstanding 
hiB name, and educated at Westminster School and 
Oxford, where he graduated B A. m 1574, and M A 
in 1577, loavmg Oxford with a special enthusiasm 
for the study of geography and travels, first im- 
planted by bis cousm Kichard Hakluyt of the 
Middle Temple 

With all hiB love for voyaguig, he does not appear 
to have travelled further than Pans, where ho 
became Chaplain to tho British Einbaasy shortly 
after his ordination m 1583, although ho had pub- 
lished Divers Voyages toaehing the Discovery of 
America and the Lands adjacent . , ., lus first 
volume, in 1582 

During a short visit to England m 1584, Hakluyt 
subniittod to Queen Elizabeth, a treatise recom- 
mending the plantation of certain uncultivated 
parts of America, written at the request of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was very keen on the colonisa- 
tion of America by tho English. (This paper being 
lost for some considerable time, was not printed 
till 1877, when it was published at Cambridge, 
Massochusotts, among tho Collections of the Maine 
Historical Society.) However, the authorities were 
BO improasod with it at tho time that tho author 
was promised the next vacant prebend at Bristol, 
to which 111 1580 he was admitted 

Remaining in Pans for five years longer, Hakluyt 
translated and published an account by Laudon- 
mdre of voyages in Florida. In 1098 he returned 
to England, and a year later published in one folio 
volume The Principal Navigations, Voyages, and 
Discoveries of the English Nation In Apnl I5tl0 
he became rector of Witheringsett-cum-Broikford 
in Suffolk, prebendary in l(i02, and archdeacon of 
Wostininster in 1G03. 

Hakluyt was twice marnod. He died on Novem- 
ber 2G, 1616, and is buried m Westminster Abbey. 

To Hakluyt wo are indebted for a translation of 
Adam’s account of Willoughby’s adventures ; for a 
record of Gilbert’s best voyage, with its memorable 
pen picture of the last scone m which tho doughty 
old seaman figured 

Frobisher’s voyages were given by him for tho 
first time connectedly, and tho thoroughness and 
zeal with which he thinw himself into tlio work of a 
chroiucler, is suffioientiy illustrated by tho profound 
infiucnce which his many volumes exorcised upon 
the poets and dramatists of the age 

This mfiuonoe was due to two tbmgs ; due in the 
first place to the imaginative stimulus of the sub- 
ject matter, to the compelling magic encompassing 
those that go down to the sea in ships ; due m the 
secend place to the simple, unaffected directness of 
the writers — men unversed in literary artifice, emd 
in the affectations of the day, conscious only that 
they had something to tell that was worth the 
tolling. 


“ Whoso maketh navigation to these oountilas both 
not only extreme winds and funous seas to encounter 
withal, but also many monstrous and great islaiida of 
ice: a thing both rare, wouderful, and greatly to be 
regarded. 

“ We were forced eundiy times, while the ship did 
ride here at anchor, to have oontmual watch, with noats 
and men ready with hawsers, to kmt last unto such 
ice winch with the ebb and fiood wore tossed to and fro 
III tlie liarbour, and with force of oars to liail them away, 
for endangering the ships. 

“ Our goner^ on certain days searched this supposed 
continent with America, and not finduig the commodity 
to answer his exjiectationB, after ho had made tneJ 
thereof, he departed thonce, with two hltle barques, 
and mon sufficient, to the east shore, being the supposed 
coiitment of Asm, and kit tlie ship, with most of the 
gentlemen, soldiers and sailors, until such tune as he 
either tliouglit good to send or come for tliem. 

“ The stones on this supposed continent with America 
be altogether sparkled and glister m the sun like gold ; 
so likewise doth the sand in the bright water, yet tbqy 
verify the old proverb, ‘ All u not gold that ghstereth.’ 

“ On tluB west shore we found a dead fish floating, 
which had in his nose a bom, straight and torquet, of 
length two yards locking two mches, bemg broken m 
the top, where we might perceive it hollow, mto which 
some of our sailors putting spiders they presently died. 

I saw not tlie trial liereof, but it was reported unto me 
of a truth, by the virtue whereof we supposed it to be 
tlie sea umcorn. 

“After our genera) liod found out good harbour for 
the ehip and toques to anchor in, and also such store 
of gold ore as he thought himself salidiod withal, he 
returned to tho Michael, whereof Maeter Yorke afore- 
said was captain, accompanied with our inastor and lus 
mate, who coasting along the west ahoro, not for from 
whence tho ship rode, they perceived a fair harbour, 
and wilhng to sound the same, at tho entrance thereof 
they eepi^ two tents of seal skins, unto which the 
oaptom, our said master, and other company resorted. 
At the sight of our men the people fled mto the moun- 
tainii ; nevorthelo'.s, they went to their tents, where, 
Jwving certain trifles of ours as glsEBes, bells, knives, and 
such like things, they departed, not taking anything of 
theirs except one dog 'Thev did m like manner leave 
behind them a letter, pen, ink, and pajier, whereby our 
men whom the captain lost the year before, and in that 
fXKiple’s custody, might (if any of them wore ahio) be 
advertised of our presence and bemg there, 

“ On the same day. after consultation, oU the gentle- 
men, and others likewise that could lie spared from 
tlie ship, under the conduct and leading of Maeter 
Fhdpot (under whom, in our general’s absence, and lus 
heutenant. Master Beast, all the reet were obedient), 
wont ashore, detorminmg to see if by fair moans we could 
either allure them to farailianty, or otherwise take some 
of them, and so attain to some knowledge of those men 
whom our general lost the year before. 

“At our oomuig back agam to tho place where their 
tents were before, they had removed their tents farther 
mto the sold bay or sound, where they might, if they were 
dnven from tho land, flee with their boats mto the sea. 
Wo, parting ourselves mto two companies, and com- 
passmg a mountam, came suddenly upon them by land, 
who, espying us, without any tarrying fled to their 
boats, leaving the most part of their oars behind them 
for haste, aM rowed down the bay, where oui two 
pinnaces met them and drove them to slioie. But if 
they had had all their oars, so swift ore they in rowmg, 

)t b^ been lost time to have chased them.” 

The successor of Hakluyt was Samuel Purohas 
(e. 1575-1626), whose literary executor he become. 
Bom at Thaxton, and eduoaW at Caml»idge, he was 
also a clenc and held various benefices, mdudmg that 
of the important reotorship of St. Martin’s, Lndgate 
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Qill, in the City of Loadoii. He is known by hia 
three oompilationa : Pwchat hia P^lgrtmage, or 
Rdalvrna of the World and the Behgtotu cbaeived m 
all Agea and Plaoea . • . ; Purthaa hta Ptlgrm, or 
Ae Hiatory of M<m ! Hdidwyt Poatimmua, a Siaioty 
of Ae World m Sea Voyagea and Land Trauela, die. 

Infenor to Hakluyt as a wnter, and leas inter- 
esting as a man, he is none the less notable for the 
addition be made to sea records of the tune ; espe- 
oioUy true in the earher years of the seventeenth 
century. He reflects the same keen spirit of 
nationality, and his abridgments of the wntmgs 
of Spanish and Portuguese discovery, enlivened by 
lus own notable imagination, make good reading 
He is less simple and direct than Hakluyt, and 
Buoceods more by the mterest of his matter, than 
by hia manner, which is touohod too often by the 
htcraiy mannerism of the ago. From the tune of 
Furohaa the hterature of disooveiy began to merge 
mto the more prosaio hterature of travel and ooloa^ 
history. 

But the Call of the Sea, if less insistent, never 
fails to find some expression m our hterature, when- 
ever romanticism wells to the surface, as it does 
from time to time, and despite obanging fortunes , 
the glamour of the salt ocean re-asaerts again its 
ancient power. 

The freshening influence of Hakluyt and his 
comrades upon contemporary English prose was a 
matter, therefore, of real moment Hia imagina- 
tive influence was even more remarkable, and Pro- 
fessor Walter Kaleigb in a flne essay dealing with 
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Hakluyt’s Voyagea, baa shown bow many-sided 
and pervading was the inspuatiaa of this quest for 
adventure. 

In Marlowe, we find it perhaps at its height. 
Marlowe’s restless imagmation and insatiable 
curiosity seized hungnly on the stuff o’ travel for 
hia plays, and did not Stow declare that Drake was 
” as famous m Europe and America as Tunburlome 
was m Asia and Africa ” t 

Assuredly, then, there is the spirit of Hawkins 
and of Drake in Taoiburlaine and Faust , it is hard 
to imagine The Tempest and Pericles of Shake- 
speare, with their vivid descriptions, without the 
sea ohronioler of the time ; or the stirring spoeclics 
of Othello, with no Hakluyt to give colour and 
substance to the romantic visions of the poet 

Throughout this great era of the drama and of 
poetry, the Coll of the Sea persists , and from 
Spenser’s Paene Qtieene to the Kew Atlantis of 
Bacon, and the Paradise Lost of Milton, we may 
trace its spell With the decline of the Benas- 
conoo, it dies down as a stimulus to our hterature ; 
and the matter-of-fact, common-sense attitude of 
the eighteenth century found its plenary mi^iration 
elsewhere. None the less the spirit of adventure 
had its own tnrnnph even in that ago, smd the 
stirring exploits that had stirred mto flame the 
genius of Marlowe, descended on that brilliant, 
home -loving journalist, Defoe So a hterature 
that started with Tamburlaine ended with RAinson 
Crusoe. 


THE HEIGHT OP THE RENASCENCE 

Spenser and his Contemporaries — Earlier Song Writers and Sonneteen. 


SPENSEB AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 

“ An ovcr-fomt quietness,” wrote Sir Philip Sidney 
in 1581, “ should socm to strew the house for poets ” 
Hitherto the soholor and courtier liod ruled tho 
domain of fantasy with pleasing and graceful 
though not very vital results But the words wero 
no sooner uttered than a force came mto poetry 
that speedily dispersed the “ ovor-taint quietness.” 
Spenser came at a crucial moment m English 
Poetry. The spell of Italy hod taken bold ot our 
senses, without gripping the heart iuid conscience. 
Aschom’s suspicion of the novel, and his hostile 
attitujto towards Itohan influence, did at any rate 
represent one side of national feeling The re- 
vival of letters hod merged mto the Protestant 
Revolution : but the mfluenco of Germany and 
Italy were hitherto antagonistio forces m our 
literature. It is impossible not to feel that the 
verse of Surrey, and of Goscoigno, reflect only m 
part national character and temperament. Now m 
Spenser, the Funtan side and the srtistio side are 
merged and reconciled. Spenser is at once the child 
of the Renascence and the Refoimation. On one 
side Wb may regard him with Milton as ” the sage 
and senoua Spenser,” on the other he is the Human- 
ist, alive to the fingoi^tips with the sensuous beauty 
of Southern Bomanee. 


Edmvmi Spenbeb 

In “ Merry London, iny most kindly nurse,” in 
hia own words, Edmund Speiisor was born about 
1552 His fatlior (of a Lancashire family related 
to the noble house of Spencer) was a journeyman 
oloth-maker, and was living m London before 1550. 
Of his mother, Ehzabetli, nothing is known His 
education began os a “ poor scholar ” under the 
“ spending of the money of Robert Nowell,” and at 
Merchant Taylor’s School opened m 1561 In 1569 
bo matriculated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and 
in 157G took his degree of M A There is htlle 
doubt, judgmg from work he did at tins time, that 
he showed remarkable ability HisMiseellaiiv pub- 
lished bv Dr Jan van der Noodt, called “ A I heatre 
for Worldhngs,” showed considerable promise, but 
was only later acknowledged by Spenser. At Pem- 
broke College be matriculated as a sizar- which 
indicates his poverty. A sizar j duties consisted of 
menial work for which bread and ludgings were 
returned ae payment It was here ho met Harvey 
and Edward Kirke, the latter a fellow-sizar. They 
both became stimulating and sjnnpathelio fnenda 
to Spenser. Harvey, who was a Follow of the 
College, deeply intmested himself in Spenser, and 
being himself a student of literature, tlioro is no 
doubt his good influenoe was oonsidoiable. It wag 
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at a later period that this power was to be fearedi 
Harvey’s pedantio suggestions being deleterious to 
the free growth of Spenser’s powers 
After obtaining his degree, Spenser left Cambridge, 
and despite the poor social position occupied there, 
his affection lasted until the end of his life for “ my 
mother CSambndge ” From there he went on a visit 
to bis kinsfolk m Lancashire. At this tune Spenser 
was in poor healtli, possessmg very little money, 
and with no plans for the future. During this visit, 
it IB supposed ho met a woman of higher social pre- 
tensions than his own, with whom ho fell m love, 
and who figures as Rosalind m much of his future 
work She disdained the poor poet, but iiistoud 
of this disappointment driving hun to despair, it 
aroused him to make fn‘sh efforts Harvey writes 
to him to “ forsake his sliire ” and come to London 
where he wiU present him to the Rarl of Leicester. 
Spenser followed Harvey’s advice, and on lus arri- 
val an introduction takes place Leicester is im- 
pressed and offers him secretarial employment and 
his abode in Leicester House Sir Philip Sidney, 
the Earl's relative, became acquainted with Spenser 
here, and a friendship which was deep and lifo- 
lasting began between the two poets Spenser 
soon felt the infliionce of the culture he was sur- 
rounded by Leicester House gave him the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the great m every walk of life 
Hia ambitions were stirred and he seriously began 
his literary career. The S}tep}ieard'a Calendar was 
published in 1579, and although it placed Spenser 
immediately m the highest rank of living writers, 
Drayton declared “ Master Edmund Spenser had 
done enough for the immoitality of his name hsd 
he only given us his TIte S/iepIteard's Calendar, a 
masterpiece it any ” 

The poet was suffeimg from pecuniary ombar- 
rosainont Ills great hope when he entered Leicester 
House was that it was the gateway to u substaTitial 
ollicial posit ion .lust os ho was feeling that 
Leieostcr was disappointing m this respect, a 
position was offered which for a tuqu quietened 
Spenser’s uneasmoss 

In 1580 Sponsor secured the post of secretary 
to Lord Grey de Wilton, who hod just been mode 
Lord Deputy of Ireland Hod lie been able to 
ezereiso his own wislies ho would never have left 
“ Merry London ” lie loved his native town, 
and only accepted the office m Ireland thinking 
it would lead him home again to a permanont 
official post He went to Dublin with the 
Queen’s Deputy and no doubt was present at the 
Desmond Rebellion His View of Ireland tolls 
of the terrible scenes m the Munster provmco, and 
no doubt shocked his gentle poetic nature and 
made him long moro than ever for England. As 
thore seemed no prospect of his being able to ire- 
turn, he applied himself to his duties and prefer- 
ments quickly came to him He obtained memy 
good positions which he held with his secretaryship. 
Much land was given him, he hod many congemal 
companions who thoroughly appreciated his gemua 
and stirred him to give the world more proofs of his 
poetic genius At Kilcolman, an old castle of the 
Desmonds, m the beautiful country of the Goltee 
Hills, County Cork, Sponsor began to reside in 


1688 Among other visitors came Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and listened with wonder and admiration 
to Spensor’s reading of the beginning of the great 
poem the Faerte Queenc Raleigh, himself a poet, 
read to Spenser his poem Cynthia Through the 
sympathetic understanding and appreciation of 
Spenser’s work the two writers soon became close 
friends For an mterestmg account of tlieir connec- 
tion, BOO Cohn Clout’e Come Home Again, Spenser’s 
autobiograpliioal poem Raleigh was anxious that 
the Faene Qaecne, even in the mcomplete poem, 
should at onoo be published. It was owing to 
his porsuaiiion that Spenser accompamed him to 
Court in order that Queen Elizabeth might see their 
wn lings. Spenser was qiuto wilhng to rush away 
to his beloved London, ever hopmg that he might 
have the good fortune to meet with the official 
appomtmont which would keep him there. The 
three completed books wore published and dedi- 
cated to the Queen. Their reception was all that 
could be desired, and their sucoeas immediate. The 
Queen granted hun a pension of fifty pounds a year. 
Wo must remember how much greater a sum that 
represented then compared to the present day. It 
would have been larger but for Lord Burghley’s 
interference Poets seeking lucrative positions 
wore not looked upon with much favour by the great 
statesmau Spenser never forgave Lord Burghley. 
The smallness of tho pension would not allow hun 
to give up his post m Ireland, so once more ho had 
to return Late in the year 1501, he is again attend- 
ing his duties as Clerk of the Count il and woiking 
at tho Faene Quetnr Wo may presume the fol- 
lowing two years wore passed m this way, until we 
come to the great change which took place m his 
private life This was his marriage on June 11, 
1594, to Elizabeth Boyle, daughter of James Boyle, 
anti a relation of Richard Boyle, who was later Earl 
of Cork Littlo IS known of tho bride except what 
can be gathered from his AtnorcUi and Epilkalamion 
There wore four if not five children bom 1696 
sees him once again m London, but m 1 607 he re- 
turned with his wife and children to Kilcolman. 
Having previously resigned his Clerkship to Sir 
Richard Boyle, a relation of his wife’s, he was 
appointed m 1698 Sheriff of Cork. In this year 
Tyrone’s re1'>ellion arose Tho Castle Kilcolman 
was set on fire and Spenser hod only just time to 
oBcape with his household It was thought for 
some time tliat his youngest child hod perished in 
the flames 

In 1509, on January 16, Spenser died m a tavern 
m King Street, Wostimnster. There is a tradition 
that he was m extreme poverty at the end, oven 
wanting bread To Jonson we owe the statement 
that “ ho refused twenty pieces sent him by my 
Lord Essex, saying he was sure he had no tune to 
spend them ” 

The poet died at tho early age of forty-seven and 
lies in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey, tho 
funeral expenses being home by the Earl of Essex. 

It was the Queen’s wish that the re^ioneibility of a 
monument above his grave rtiould be due to her, 
but her purpose was frustrated by a didionest 
royal servant, who stole the money given him for 
the work 'The grave was left uiffionoured for 
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twenty-one yean, when Ann CSifioid, Counteee of 
Donet, rased a monument on which wm inaonbed : 
'* Here lyes eipeoting tlie second comminge of our 
Saviour Christ J osus, the body of Edmund Spenser, 
the Pnnoe of Poets m his Tyme, whose divme qiint 
needs noe other witnesse than the workes which he 
left behmd.” 

PUBUCATIOMB 

The Shepheari’t Calendar, entered at Stationers' 
December 6, 1679. 

CoUn Clout’s Come Home Agmn, published 1596. 

Faene Queme, brat three books published, 1690. 

Faene ^eene, second three books published, 1606. 

Tno Cutos of some following books of the Faene 
Qaeene, 1609. 

Complaints, nine miseellsneous poems appeared early ui 
1691. Une of these, Minopotmos, or the Fate o} the 
Butterfly, had already been issued m 1600 
Prospopota, or more often called Mother Hubhard^e Tale, 
a satire. This is amongst the collection. 

Daphnafda, an elegy, 1602 
Amoretli, and Epithalamion, 1606. 

Prothalamton, a “ Spousal ” Ode, pnvately prmted In 
1606. 

Four Hymns, now lost, m 1606 

Astrophel, an Arcadian elegy on Sir Philip Sidney's 
death, 1606. This same year he wrote his prose 
treatise, Vieur of Ireland. 

The Shepherd's Calendar is modelled on the arti- 
ficial pastoral popularised by the Benascenco, and 
inspired by Virgil and Theocritus Technically it 
la a poem of conaidorable merit, and allows great 
adroitness in dealmg with various old-time metres 
in a fresh and masterly way While hia love 
of allegory loads him to pretty pieces of word 
painting such as the delightful Oak and the Bnar 
Comparing the poem with the verso preceding it, 
one realises the richness, the worm pictorial beauty, 
and sense of amplitude hitherto alien to our poetry. 

But The Shepherd’s Calendar pales in sigmfioance 
beside the Faerie Queens 

This poem was neither written m England nor 
inspired by England Ireland is the inspiration ; 
Ireland is the sceiuo background , Ireland supphes 
the stuff of adventure ; Ireland — the troublous, 
storm-tossed Ireland of Elizabeth’s reign 

The eneimos of Gloriana were flesh and blood 
enemies ; the knights came from Elizabeth’s Court 
— were not Raleigh, Ormonde, and Grey of their 
number ’ And for this reason, perhaps, this poem 
has been called the Epio of the English Wars m 
Ireland under Ehzaboth. 

The poem reveals a sober, chaste, and sensitive 
spirit ; one keenly alive to sensuous beauty, but 
kept from the grossness and coarseness of some of 
hiB brilliant contemporaries by a mind of singular 
refinement , and beauty la for him of the supremest 
value m life Small wonder that Keats was fired 
by his verse, for certainly his famous phrase, “A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” is entirely Sjion- 
serian m sentiment 

The poem set out to be a story with twelve 
knights of Ehzaboth who undertake various enter- 
prises in her honour. But the poet had, unlike 
Chaucer, httle gift of lucidity, and soon wanders 
oft tne main road into the flowery meads of fancy. 
Starting in the middle of one of the adventure, hes 
never completes his initial design, and the poem 
IB merdy a lovely mosaic into which are woven 
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deeds of ohivaliy and piotonal fantasies, and grave 
moralising. From the pleaaaunces and excitements 
of chivalry Spenser takes his ideas ; yet be is not 
content merely to tell an entertoimng story as Tasso 
and Anosto had done, but to present bis visions m 
a framework of high and noble puipose Indeed, 
in a letter to Rdeigh he avows his puiposc is “ to 
fashion a gentleman . . . m virtuous and gentle 
disciphne." 

What difiorentiates Spenser from, say, Sbake- 
Bpeare the poet is the equable calm that pervades 
even his fervour. Sensitive to every phase of 
imagmation and beauty, there is always a dreamy 
atmosphere about bis verse. The sharp, vivid 
mtensity of Shakespeare is not his , but ho has 
hiB own particular charm 

His gemus is epic, not lync , he is a story-teller, 
not a singer. He has somethmg of Homer's ancient 
Bimphcity, though not the poignancy. But the 
mmil na ore pnmal and direct. 

A wounded hero falls 

“ . . . as SD ag(d tree, 

High growing on the top oi rocky clift,” 

His IS a nch ornate imagination ; yet it rarely 
becomes turbid and oppressive If it lacks Mar- 
lowe’s thnll, it certainly also lacks his violence It 
IS a thing of pnsmatio colouring, refractuig the 
white hght of common day in delicate rainbow hues. 
The symbolism behind his faene music need not 
trouble us ; and we may enjoy the adventures of his 
Knight of the Cross defending his beloved Tina, 
almost without realising that it is a battle between 
truth and falsehood with which he is concerned 
The Amoretli — love sonnets, fall far below the 
level of Shakespeare’s splendid senes ; and that 
curious undertone of melancholy that sounds 
through most Renascence poetry is blended here 
delicately with frank and sensitive delight in the 
beauty and splendour of things Intenser in its 
passion, and therefore more arresting m its hold 
upon the reader is the Epithalamion There is no 
relatively sliort poem that exhibits more happily 
the sensuous sweetness, and the rapture of Spenser’s 
best work, than th-s poem 

The manuscript of Cohn Clout was sent to his 
friend Sir Walter Raleigh on his arrival back in 
England m 1691, but was not published till 1696. 
It 18 hvelier than most of Spenser’s work , the 
dreamy languor that hangs like a silver mist over 
hiB pictures is here thrown aside for a space It is 
a briUiant piece of vigorous retrospect, and a happy 
and affectionate tribute to Raleigh’s protection 
His prose work on Ireland is on able and thought- 
ful contribution to the Irish problem fiom the 
English point of view. Granting the point of view 
— that could scarcely have been otherwise with one 
m Spenser’s position — it shows on msight mto the 
causes of disafTection, and a frank criticism of 
English rule, in advance of the tune The book 
displays a side of Spenser’s powers not illustrated 
in his poetry ; a ahrewdneas of msight, and on the 
whole a fair and judicious spirit 

Spenser has been happily called the “poet’s 
poet ’’ In his own day he influenced a large number 
of verse wntere, of more or less pou er Cowley and 
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Orydeu at a lator period testified to hjs inspiring 
influenoe as a literary artist ; Milton paid him 
warm tribute; and oven Pope, whoso pootic 
faculty IS BO difforoiit in kind from that of tho 
Elizabethan, admitted to his ooinpelliug magic. 
Tho indebtedness of Keats and Tennyson is easily 
coinprcheiisiblo , but the most significant testi- 
mony to tho greatness of this romantic Puritan lies 
in tlio pi/wor ho wields over vorsihors so ahen m 
imaginative vision as Drydon and Popo. The 
height of a mountain can never bo fairly gauged 
till the looker-on is at a distance and can measure 
the rclatite importniico of the hills before him 
Lesser heights dwindle and melt into tho horizon 
as wo pass through tho conturica Spenser like 
Shakespeare still stands up sharply and distinctly 
against the skies , intorvening Julia of iiuiior idi> 
portuneo may have shut him off from tlioso of us 
m tho plain, but ascend any of our own heighte-* 
Browiung, Tennyfaon, and William Moms — and we 
see him at once And even those who have never 
road a hue of the Faenc Quecne have met him \m~ 
known and uiirc^cognised in The EarUdy Paradtee 
Limitations lie had, of courso , the splendour of 
Shakespeare is beyond his grasp, and the fine 
austeiity of Atiltoii But no poet m any age or 
climo had a richer and fuller sense of sensuous 
loveliness than he, or a more masterly command 
of the resources of rhytlimic music and pictorial 
phrasing, such aa would reveal tlua lovehneas in 
words. 

Faerie Qoeicnb 

Tlio Patrono of true liohnousa 

Foulo Erroiir doth defeuto * 

Hvporri«»io liiin to entrappe, 

Dotli to Ins home entreate. 

I 

A senile Knight was pneUms on tho plaine, 

Yclodd in inigiitie armes and silver shielde, 

IVharoiii old dints of rloope woundes did remauie, 

TJic criioll mnrkns oF many a bloody fielde , 

Yet nrmos till (hat limo did ho ne\er wield. 

His angry Hteedo did chido hi8 foming bitt, 

As inucb disdavning to tho curlio to yield : 

Full jolly knight lie sromod, and fairo did sitt. 

As one for knightly gm«'ts and fierce encounters fitt 

II 

And on his brost a bJoodio Crosse ho bore, 

The dears rortionibraiuo of his dying Lord, 

For uliose sweotu suko llial glorious bodge he wore. 

And dead, os living, ever him ador’d • 

Upon his vliield tho like was also scor'd. 

For floieraino hofie i^hich in his hrljie he hod 
Right foithfull truo he was in dcodo and word, 

Bui of hts chcorn did Fus^inc too solciniie sad ; 

Yet nothing did lie dread, but o\ or waa ydrad. 

III 

Upon a great adventure ho was bond, 

That greatest Cloriaua to bun gave, 

(That groatu:>t Gloiious Quoono of Foeiy lond) 

To winno liim vorsluppo, and her graro to have. 

Which of all earthly thiugoH he most did orave i 
And e\er as he rode hjs hart did eame 
To prove Ills puissance m bottell bravo 
Upon his foe, and his now force to loame. 

Upon his too, a Uragon horrible and steame. 

IV 

A loveJy Ladie rode him faire beside, 

Upon a lowly Asse more whifo than snow, 

Yet she much whiter ; but the same did hide 


Under a vele, that wimpled was full low ; 

And over all a blacke stole shee did throw. 

As one tliat inly moumd, so was she sad, 

And heavjo sate upon her palfrey slow ; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had. 

And by her, in a luie, a milke\\hite lambe slio lad 

V 

So pure and uinocent, as that satno larnbe. 

She Has in life and every \ crluous lore , 

And by descent from Koval lynoge came 
Of ancient Kitigeu and Quebiies, that had of yore 
Their hcoptera strolcht from Fast to Westome eliorc 
And ail the world in tlioir subjection hold ; 

Till that infomall feend with toule uprore 
Forwia«tod all tlicir land, and them expeld ; 

Whom to avenge bhe had thii> Knight from for coni|'>cld 

VI 

Belund her farro away a Dwarfo did lag, 

That lasie scornnl, in being ever last. 

Or wooned with hKiiing of her bag 
Of iieedmetits at his backo Tlius as they past. 

The day with cloudes was Nuddemo ovorcuMt, 

And angry Jove an hideous slorino of ruiiio 
Did pouro into his Lemans lap so fast, 

That evenn wight (o shrowd it did coiisFrattt , 

And tins foire coupL olvo to sliroud tliuinsoKes were fuin. 

VII 

Fnforst to seoKo some covert nigh at h^d, 

A shadio gro\e not farr away tliey spido. 

That promtst ayde tho toiiipost to Hiths^id , 

Whose loftio trees, yclad Hilh sommers pride, 
rhd spred so broad, that hea\ rixs light did hide, 

Hot perceable wit h powei of any starr : 

And all within were pathos and alloios wide. 

With fooling Home, and loading inward fair 
Fairo harbour that thorn scorns so in they entered or. 
Mil 

And foorth they passe, with ploo^uro forward led, 

Joying to hoare tho birdos swootu harmony, 

Which, thorein shrouded from tho tempest dred, 

Boomd m their song to ncorne the cruell sky 
Much can they praiso ilie iToeu so straight and hy. 

The saybng Pino , the Codai proud and tall , 

Tho vine-propp Elmo , the Pojilar novtr dry , 

The builder Oake, sole king of fozrests all , 

The Aspmo good for staves ; tho Cypresse funorall , 

IX 

The Lauroll, meed of znightie Conquorours 
And Foots sage , tho Firre that weepeth still ; 

The Willow, wome of forlono Paramours , 

The Eugh, obedient to the bendors will ; 

The Birch for shaftos ; (ho Sallow for tho null , 

The Mirrhe swoote-bleedmg in the bitter wound , 

The warlike Bix^ch , tho Ash for nothing ill , 

The fruitful! Olivo ; and tho Flataiie rouud ; 

liie carver Holme , tlio Maple seuidom inward sound. 

X 

Lod with delight, they thus beguile the way. 

Until tho blustering storme is overbluwno , 

When, weening to roturne whence they did stray, 

They cannot flnde that path, which ijn»t was showne, 
But wander too and fro in waies unknuwno, 

Furthest from end thon, when they iioerest weeno, 

That makes them doubt thoir wits be not thetr owno ' 

8o many pathos, so many turnings scono, 

Thatw^ob of thorn to take in diverse doubt they beea 

Book JI Oanto I 

XXXIl 

** Joy may you have, and overUsting fame. 

Of late most hard atohiev’ment by you donne. 

For which enrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly Regesters above the 6unne, 

Where you a Saint with Saints your seat have wozmej 
But wretched we, where ye have left your marke. 

Must now anew begin like race to ronno. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 


Qod guide thee, Onyon* well to end thy warke» 

And to the wished ^van bring t^y weery barke | ** 

xxzui 

** Palmer,’* him answered the Redoroase knight, 

*^Hu 3 be the praise that this atofaiov’ment wrought^ 
Who made my hand the organ of hia might x 
More then coddwUl to me attnbute nought ; 

For all 1 did, I did but ae I ought. 

But you, faire Bir, whose pageant next enaewes. 

Well mote yee thee, as w^ can wish your thought. 
That home ye may report thnso happy nowes , 

For well ye worthy bene for worth om gentle thewea" 

XXXIV 

Bo courteoua conge both did give and take, 

With nght hands plighted, pledges of good wilL 
l]iien Guyon forward gan hjs voyage make 
With his blocke Palmer, that him guided still : 

(Still he him guided over dale and hill, 

And with his steedy stafTe did pomt lus way ; 

Ills race with reason, and with words his wiU, 

From fowle mtemperaunoe he ofte did stay, 

And sufErod not m wrath his hasty steps to stray. 

XXXV 

Tn tills fane wize they traveild long yfere, 

Tlirough many hard assayes wlucli did betide s 
Of IV Inch ho honour still away did beare, 

And sprod hia glory through all country^ wide. 

At lost, os ohaunst them by a forest side 
To passe, for succour from the scorching ray. 

They lipard a rueful! voice, that doaruly endo 
With piercing shreikes and many a doleful! lay $ 

Which to attend awhile thow forward steps tlioy stay, 
xxxvx 

But if that carelesse hevotu,” fquoth slio) ** despise 
The doome of just revenge, and take delight 
To see sod pageaunts of mens mi»cri 08 . 

As bownd by them to live in lives despight ; 

Yet can they not warne death from wretched wight. 
Gome, then ; oome eoono s come, sweetest death, to me. 
And tako away this long lent loathdd light : 
hharpe be thy wounds, but eweete the medinnei be, 
Tiiat long captived soules from weary thraldome frM 

Fx»lTiIAI,AlI10N 

Open the temple gates unto my lo\e, 

Open thorn wide that she may enter in. 

And all the postos adorne os doth behove. 

And all the pillours deck with garlands trim. 

For to receive this Saynt with honour dew. 

That cometh in to you. 

With trembling steps, and liumble reverence 
Bhe cometh in before th* Aliiughty’s view ; 

Of her ye virgins loame obodionco, 

M'hon so ye come into thoso holy pl^os. 

To humble your proud faces : 

Bring her Up to th* high altar, that slie may 
TIm sacred ceremonios there partake. 

The which do endless matrimony make ; 

And lot the ronng Organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord m lively notes ; 

The whiles, with hollow throat es. 

The Choristers the joyous Anthems sing. 

That all the woods may onswere, and tboir oocho nng. 
Behold, wlnlos she before the altar stands. 

Hearing the holy pnest that to her speakos. 

And blesseth her with his two happy hands, 

How the red roses flush up in lior cheokes. 

And the pure snow, w/th go^Iy vermill etayno, 

Bike crimsin dydo in grayne. 

That even th* Angels, which contmually 
About the aaored Altare doe remaine. 

Forget thw servioe and about her fly. 

Oft peeping in her face, that seems more layre 
The more they on it store. 

But her sad eyes, still fastened on tlie ground. 

Are govemdd wth goodly modosty, 

^lat suflecB not one looke to glaunoe awryt 


Which may let m a little thou^t unsownd. 

Why blush ye, love, to give to me your bond, 

The pledge of all our bond T 
Sing, ye sweet Angels, AUehiya amg. 

That cJl the woods may answere, and your eccho nng 

ProthalamzoN 

Calm was the day, and tlirough the trembling ayre 
Sweete-breathing Zephyrus did softly play . . • 

Along the shoore of silver streaming Tnemmes ; 

Whose nitty Hancke, Iho which his River hemmes 
Was payntM oil with variable flowers, 

And all the meades adurnud with dointie gemmea. 

There, in a Meadow, by Iho Rivers side, 

A Flocke of Nymphea I chaunced to espy, 

AU lovely Daughters of the Flood thereby. 

With goodly greenish locks, all loose untydo. 

As each had (mob a Brydo ; 

And each one had a little wicker basket, 

Mode of fine twigs, entrayled cunously. 

In wluoh they gathered flowers to fill their fladket, ^ 
And with fine Fingers crept full feateously 
The tender stolkes on hye. 

Of every sort, which in tliat Meadow grew. 

They gathered some , the Violet, pallid blew. 

The litlle Dazie, that at evening closes. 

The virgin Lillie, and (ho Frunrose trow, 

With store of vermeil Hoses, 

To deoke their Briciegronios posies 
Against the Brydale day, winch was not long ■ 

Sweote Themmes 1 runno softly, till I end my Soag. 

With that I saw two Bwannes of goodly howo 
Come softly swimming downs along the Lee 
Two fairer Birds I yet did never see ; 

The snow, wluoh doth the top of Piodus strew. 

Did never whiter shew, 

Nor Jove himselfe, when he a Swan would be. 

For love of Ledo, whiter did ap]X)ar ; 

Y’^et l.eda was (they hay) as while as ho, 

Y'et not so white an those, nor nothing neore { 

Bo purely white they were, 

That even the gentle stroame, the which them 
Boom’d foulo to them, and bad his billowcs spuio 
To wot tlieir silken foailtem, lest they might 
Boyle their fayro plumes with water not so fayrn, 

That shone an hea^ ens light, 

AgaiJibt their Brydolo da>, which was not long 

Bweeto Thuiniiics 1 ninno boftlj, till I end in> Song. 

Then forth they ah out of their boskets di^w 
Great store of Flowers, the honour of tlio field. 

That to the sense did fragrant odours yield. 

All wluoh upon these goodly Birds they threw 
And all the Waves did strew. 

Tlmt like old Poncus Waters they did ecome. 

When downe along by pleasant Tempos shore, 

Scaitoreci witli Flowers, through Thessaly they streame, 
That they appear, through Lillies plenteous store. 

Like a Brydes Chamber (lore 

Two of those Nymphes, meaxie while, two Garlands 
bound 

Of freshest Flowers which In that Mead they found. 

The which presenting all in tnin Arrav, 

Thoir snowy Forohe^s therewithal they crowned, 
Wiulst one did sing this Lay, 

Prepar’d against that Day, 

Against their Brydale day, which was not long : 

Bweete Thomiiius I nmno softly, till I end my Song. 

Ye gon tJo Birdee ' the worlds fsyre orsiaiuent, 

And heavens glone, whom this happie howor 
Doth leade unto your lovers blissful bower, 

Joy may you havu, and gentle hearts content 
Of your loves complement ; 

And let lair Venus, that is Queene of love, 

With her heart-quelling Bonne upon you smile, 

Wliose smile, they say, hath vertue to remove 
All Loves dislike, and friendships faultie guile 
For ever to oasoile. 
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Let eDill(H>s Peace your steadfast hearts aooord. 

And blessed Flentie vayt upon your bord : 

And let your bed with pleasures ohast abound. 

That fruitful issue may to you aSord, 

Which may your foes confound. 

And make your joyos redound 

Upon your Brydele day, whioh is not long : 

Bweete Theinmcs I mime softly, till I end my Song, 

Above the rest were goodly to bee seeno 
Two gentle Knights of lovely face and feature. 
Beseeming well the bower of anie Queene, 

With gifts of wit, and ornaments of nature, 

Fit for so goodly stature. 

That hko the twins of Jove they seem’d in sight. 

Which decke the Bauldncke of the Heavens bnght ; 
They two, forth pacing to the Bivers side. 

Received those two fayre Brides, their Loves delight s 
Whioh, at th' appomtcid tyde, 

Bach one did maJie his Biyde 

Against their Brydule day, which is not long : 

Sweete Themines I runno softly, till 1 end my Song, 

EARLIER SONG WRITERS AND 
SONNETEERS 

Spenser’s allegorical and descriptive vein of 
poesy inspired a number of his contemporaries and 
successors to work this vein much further Some, 
however, thoro wore who were caught more par- 
ticularly by the passion for soimeteering, whilst 
others inaugurated that lilting school of song 
writers that llouriahod fiom Elizabethan tunes down 
to the close of the Restoration period 

First, concerning tlie Sonnelvcrit At on oeurlicr 
period Surrey and Wyatt hod shown some skill in 
this direction, but between 1593 and IGOO there was 
on amazing outburst of this form of poetry, and 
scarcely less remarkable than the fertility is the 
quality attained by a few names otherwise obscure 
m our literature 

Putting aside the work of the greater men, of 
Sidncy,> Spenser, and Shakespeare, there are the 
OomoB of Barnes, Fletcher, Lodge, Darnel, Drayton. 
Constablo, and Fulke GroviIIc, and uncertain and 
varying as was the oxcellenco of their craftsman- 
ship, tlieir work is at times equal to that of the great 
master himself 

The word “ sonnet ” is probably an abbreviation 
of the Italian sonetto (a little sound), and was a 
short poem recited originally to a musical aecom- 
paniinont Like the lync, it was a single emotion 
or idea expressed m rhythmic melody , and it 
differed from the ordinary lyric loss in conception 
than in form — as anyone may see for himself by 
comparing, say, one of Shakespeare’s Sonnets on 
Love with one of his Songs on Lovo The lilt and 
abandonment of the lyric are replaced by a more 
deliberate manner, a more austere treatment There 
may bo the same intensity of feehng, and on equal 
scope for fancy, but m one cose it aHects one like 
the scont of a wavside flower, m the other hke the 
fragrance of a well-ordered garden 

The sonnet began to take shape as a sperinl 
motneol form under Fra Guittone d’Aiezzo, m the 
thirteenth century He perfected the mechanism , 
Petrarch and Dante crowned it with beauty and 
power The sweetness of its music at length at- 
tracted the early poets of the Renascence, but they 


lacked the cunning to make it yield up its magw 
Then came Sidney with hu ooreeamg sweetness, who 
showed what might be done with it , and from 
his time the sonnet swiftly passes from a metrical 
experiment mto poetry. 

Without discussing here the various divergences 
from the Italian form of sonnet, made by Engbah 
verse writers, we must not overlook the fact that 
the formal modifications characterising the Shake- 
spearean form were first of all mtroduced by Darnel 
and Drayton Drayton’s sonnet, A Parting, is a 
magnificent piece of verse, sure m its handling, at 
otiee strong and restrained m its expression of 
passion 

A PABnNa 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part^— 

Nay I have done, you get no more of me ; 

And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart. 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 

And when we meet at any time agom. 

Bo it not soon in either of our brows 
That wo one ]ot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latast breath. 

When his pulso failing, passion spoechlesR he^ 

Wiion faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And mnooence is closing up hie eyes, 

' — ^Now if thou would’st, when all have given him ovcc 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover I 

Daniel’s work, though less masterly, is skilful 
and pleasing always, occasionally touching great 
heights : but Daniel, no less than Drayton, did for 
Shakespeare's sonneteering, much what Marlowe 
did for hiB blank verse They showed the way , 
has genius did the rest 

Around Spenser are a number of verse writers, 
who, while influenced largely by him and to a less 
extent by Sidney in their cho'oe of subject, haie 
yet sufficient creative power of their own to make 
us realise the richness of the poetic wealth now to 
our hand There is Gii,eb Fletcher, graceful and 
fantastic ; the many sided Thomas Lodge, whose 
madngnls are unexcelled for dainty sweetness ; 
William Pekcv, to whose scholarly gifts might bo 
added the more dubious accomplishment of copious 
alo-dnnking, and whose work is suggestive of 
contemporary French as well as the usual Italian 
influences , the mysterious “ J C ” with his pretty 
aphoristic gift displayed in six-hne stanzas 

There are also Nicholas Bretoh, versatile in 
moods and methods, but at his happiest m senti- 
mental oonooits; and Henry Constable, whose 
sonnets have no small measure of Spenser’s sen- 
suous ehoim 

** My Lady’s presence makes the Boses red. 

Because to see her bps they blush for shame. 

Tile I.ilv’s leaves, for envy, pale became ; 

And her white hands in them fins envy bred. 

The Mangold tho leaves abroad doth spread ; 

Because tho sun’s and her power is the same 
The Violet of purple colour camo, 

Dj od in the blood she made my boart to shed 
In brief all flowers from her their virtue take , 

From her sweet breath, their sweet smells do proceed 
The living heat which her ^ebeams doth make 
Warmetb the ground, and quickeneth the seed. 

The ram, wherewith she watereth the flowers, 

Falls from mine eyee, which she dissolves in showers.” 



EARLIER BONG WRITERS 

Some of these writers belong to the group of 
Bong-wnteis that constitute a special aide of Re- 
nascence poetry. These will be more conveniently 
conaiderod later, as they extend well into Jacobean 
tunes and merge almost imperceptibly into the 
lyricists of the Restoration period. 

Deaonptive poetry, whether purely narrative, or 
satinoal in object, belongs more peculiarly to the 
Spenserian province Some consideration of this 
may well round off this chapter 

Five noteworthy names here are DAMurL and 
Dbaytok, Lodge, Hau., and Doknx 

Of the first two, something already has been 
said : but these two men wore more than sonne- 
teers. Daniel was a prosoman as well as a poet, 
witness his spirited Defense of Jfhyme He was a 
west country man with an ardent imagination 
and an admirable technique. Art laid restraining 
hands upon hmi, and checked, as she often faded m 
doing, the tendency of the day to extravagance and 
audacity. Yet he is in no way dull , and has the 
gift — rare enough at any time, especially m Eliza- 
bethan — of moralising agreeably and pleasantly. 

His historical poem Rosamund is perhaps his best 
doBcnptive piece ; quiet, restrained, yet full of 
pathos 

Michael Drayton is one of the most astonishing 
wnteis of his time His versatility was ama/ing, 
and there is scarcely any side of poetic craftsman- 
sliip winch he could not tackle with success HlB 
literary life opens in 1591, with the Harmony of the 
Church ; his sacred voibo not pleasing, ho roappeors 
in 1503 with the Shepherd's Garland, an experiment 
m pastoreJ verso. Then come the Barons’ War, 
and England’s Heroical Epistles, while in later hfe 
the colossal Polyolbion, inspired by patriotic senti- 
ment As an historical poet ho may foe regarded 
os tho Scott of his age, and his Ballad of Agtncourt 
IS a splendid specimen of its kind Quite in another 
key IS the quaint and fantastic Nymphidia ; while 
his satirical gift is well illustrated in short poems 
hke The Owl and The Man tn the Moon 

From " FotyoVnon” 

Of Albion’s glorious isle tho wonders whilst I wnte, 

Tho sundry varying soils, the pleasures infinite, 

(Where heat hiUa not the oold, nor cold expels the heat. 

The Colins too mildly small, nor winds too roughly great. 

Nor night doth hinder day, nor day the night dotli wrong. 

The summer not too short, tho winter not too long ,) 

What help shall I mvoke to aid my Musa the wlule ? 

Thou genius of the place (this most renowned isle). 

Which liv’st long lieforo the all-enrth.drowning flood 
Whilst yet the world did swarm with her gigantic brood, 

Oo thou before me still thy circling shores about, 

A-id in this wand’nng maze help to conduct me out ; 

Direct my course so right, as with thy hand to show 
Which way thy forests range, which way thy nvors flow ; 

Wise gonius, by thy help tliat so I may descry 
How thy loir niountoms stand, and how tb^ valleys lie. 

Piowiooin’s AiiMoim 

From •' Nymjdndta ” 

And quickly arms him for the field, 

A little cockle shell bis shield. 

Which lie could very bravely wield ; 

Yet could It not be picrcM 
His spear a bent both stiS and strong. 
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And well near of two inches long^ 

The pike was of a horse-fly's tongua^ 

Whose sharpness non^t reversM- 

And puts him on a ooat of mail 
V\ hicn was of a fish's sesUe, 

That when his foe should him maiill. 

No point should be prevailmg : 

His rspier was a hornet's sting , 

It was a very dangerous thing, 

For if he chanc'd to hurt the King, 

It would be long in healing. 

His helmet was a beetle's head. 

Moat liornblo and full of dread. 

That able was to strike one de^ 

Yet did It well become him. 

And for a plume a hone’s hair 
Which, being tossdd with the air. 

Had force to strike Ins foe with fear. 

And turn hia aeapon upon him. 

Himself he on an oarwig set. 

Yet scarce he on hu, back could get, 

So oft and high lie did curvet, 

Ere ha himself could settle 
He mado him turn, and stop, and boiuA 
To gallop and to trot around. 

He scarce rould aland on any ground, 

Ho was BO full of mettle 


To HIS Coy Love 

I pray thee, leave I Love me no morat 
Call home the heart you gave mo ' 

I hut in vain, that kaiiit adore , 

That can, but will not, save iiio I 
Tlioso poor lialf-kisso. kiU me qmte ! 

VV as ever man thus served I 
Amidst an ocean of dehght, 

For pleasure to bo vtarvM I 
B’low me no irore those snowy breasts^ 

With azure nvrrets branched I 
Where whilst mine eye with plenty feasts: 

Yet ill my thirst not stancliM I 
O Tantalus, tby pains ne’er tell ' 

By me thou art prevented I 
'Tis nothing I to he plagued in Hell ; 

But this, m Heaven torineiited I 

Clip me no more in those dear arms ; 

Nor thy " life’s comfort I ” call me I 
Oh, those are but too powerful cliarms 
And do but more intliral me I 
But see, how patient 1 am grown ; 

In all this coil aliout thee I 
Como, nice thing ' let thy heart alone ! 

I oannot live without thee 1 

Satire m English voise liod made its first orthodox 
appoaranoe m Skelton. There is satirical fancy, of 
CDurso, to be found in our poetry from Saxon tunes 
onwards ; but tho first definite satirist is Skelton 
Qoscoigne’s Sted Glass is less clumsy ; and he is 
follow^ by Joseph Hall with his Vxr^vmiaTWfn ; 
Lodge’s satires are not equal to his romantic work, 
but Hall, though far inferior m general hterary 
power, IB a better artist in the domain of satire ; 
and IB interesting as a social historian. Donne is 
so much more than a satirist, and his writings 
have BO many striking points of interest tliat he is 
best consider^ in dei^ng with the late Renascence 
period 

So far, the poetry passed under notice has been 
of the satiric, descnptive, or formally sentimental 
kind To find a livelier mood we must turn to a 
school of poetry that sprung up about the time of 
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Spenser — the lyno school— and gave expression to 
the more sensitive and more oapncious moods of 
the Elizabethan. 

The lyno was already a hterory force both m 
Italy and Eronoe ; but untd 1S80 it did not impress 
itsulf upon English imagination What brought 
about the sudden flowormg of tlie lyno T To some 
extent the persistent study of foreign poetry, but 
chiody the growing popularity of music 

Such briUiant musicians as Eyro, Taltjb, and 
DowtiAND needed articulate expression for their 
sweet lute melodies. The gift of song iio doubt 
was dormant in many an Elizabethan verso-writor 
It needed some outside stimulus to call it forth, 
and assuredly at no tune m our history has thore 
been so rich a company of smgers , some already 
feunous in ether directions as dramatists or novelists, 
many quite unknown save for their “short swallow 
flights of song ” 

Wti.i.iAM Bybu is the eorbest of these smgers, but 
his verse is oharactorisod by its quaint moralising 
rather than by any flight of fancy Lighter in 
texture are the Songs of John Dowlond, famed for 
his “ heavenly touch upon tho lute ’’ In the last 
years of tlie sixteenth contuiy he published two 
volumes of “ Songs and Airs ’’ Take this chaimmg 
snatch from tho first volume (1697) ■ 

“ Dear, if you change. Til never choose again ; 

Sweet, It you shrink, I’ll never think of love , 

Fair, if you tail. I'll judge all beauty vain , 

Wise, if too weak, more wita I’ll never prove 

Dear, sweet, fair, wise I Cliango, slinnk, nor bo not 
weak , 

And, on my faith, iiiy faith shall never brook ” 

Cami-ion distinguished himself m three capacities, 
putting aside his famo as a musician He wrote 
nuuKjues, among the best of thoir kind ; displayed 
Ins nimble wit and scholarship in Latin verse, and 
discussed m prose form tho values of music and 
poetry. 

Campion's songs aro hght os thistledown, and 
float away in tho air. Of his soimetecnng we have 
already spoken 

Following these camo John Danifl, Roukrt 
Jones, Thouas Morley, and m the early years of 
the seventeenth century a crowd of names, about 
whom m many coses little is known save for the 
gay emd tender lyiics ascribed to them. 

SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND 

Were we to fall asleep Lke tho man m the Dream 
of John Ball, in tlus grey, noisy, bewildering London 
of ours, and then awake, nut m the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but m the age of Shakespeare, what should 
wo see ? Wo should find ourselves m a quaint, 
picturesque city, about the size of Hyde Pork, of 
narrow, tortuous streets, high-gabled, red-roofed 
woodon housos, and pleasant flower gardens, flanked 
about with green meadows, and wmdmills. No 
turbid, dingy river then, but what Spenser rightly 
called the “ silver streaming Thames,” busy 
with merchandise and gay with silk-covered tilt- 
boats, and merry-makers. For the nver is the 
great highway of the time, and country cousins up 
to see the sights and young gaUants bent oa roy- 


stenng, favour it alike, in preference to the crowded, 
oobbl^ streets. 

Piccadilly is a country lane lusli with flowers^ 
King’s Cross and Whitechapel are quiet, rural 
spots. At Holboin, we are skirting the meadows, 
and Regent Street is m Arcadia. Southwark is a 
pleasure-making village with its old Tabard Inn 
and rustic surroundings. From Temple Bar to 
Westminster, the way is gorgeous with spacious 
mansions, and formal gardens that run down to the 
water side 

Westminster, of course, was a city m itself, with 
its Palace, its Great Hall, its Almonry, its noble 
Abbey But the traveller who struck up north- 
wards would find himself among the buttercups 
wliere now curves Shaftesbury Avenue. From all 
parte of England, men turned towards London, 
dazzled by its pictorial splendour and material 
comforts 

Certainly she was attractive enough to the eye, 
both of the ploosure-seeker and the man of busmesa. 
The latter saw lu her black-fronted taverns, places 
where he could hire seamen for adventuring on the 
Spanish Main, while he gauged the trading possi- 
bihties of the new craze for literature imder the 
shadow of Westminster, 'The pleasure-seeker, 
after enjoying tho fasliionable promenade down 
the groat aisle of St Paul’s, or the bazaar-hke ex- 
citement of the Royal Exchange, could elect be- 
tween the Bear Gardena across the water or one of 
those ritrango novel entertainments without the City, 
at “ The Curtam ” m Shoreditch or " The Globe ” ta 
Southwark. The countiymoo would note with 
wonder tho ancient walls that flung their grey 
protecting arms around the city, and would gaze, 
in mingled horror and fascination at the .^m 
battlements of the Tower, dark with years, siwtcr 
with secrets ; the symbol of despotic power and 
prmccly munificence. On the grassy plain of 
Spitalhelds he could watch the artillery exercise ; 
could appraise the city archers on the marshy 
ground of Finsbuiy, and duly admire the roy^ 
bunting ground, afterwards known as Hyde Park 

The streets are ill-lightcd end roughly paved, 
with no footpaths for the cautious pedestrian ; the 
houses ore nameless and unnumbered, known by 
the flapping signs that projected from their door- 
ways The traffic is not considerable, happily 
enough , os it is, it requires no small skill to avoid 
tho sploslimg from those on hoiseback and from 
the few cumbrous cbonots that ground their way 
along. 

Let us turn aside for a moment from the rough 
street and into an Elizabethan mansion with its 
formal old garden. Lookmg m at the front gate, 
we may see the wide terraces and broad straight 
walk, the geometrical flower beds, the trimmed 
yew hedges and intertwining willows, the inevitable 
fountain and fiond Renascence sculpture 

More imposing is tho mtenor with its spacious 
gallenes and huge bedrooms, rich m embroideries 
and tapostnes, but poor in what we to-day should 
caQ comforts. For there ore rushes for ootpets and 
benches for chans. 

Back ageun into the streets What a medley of 
oolour end costumes I The men end women eeem 
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to be hving in a peipetual fancy drees ball. There 
is little to differentiate the sexes m the matter of 
gorgeous oruameot. William Hamson, household 
ohaplam to Lord Cobham, sternly reproves the 
extravagance of the tune. “ Oh how much cost is 
bestowed nowadays upon our bodies and how httle 
upon our souls , how many suits of apparel hath 
the one, and how httle furniture the other." 

Portia’s remarks upon one of her lovers hit oS 
happily the fashion of the day : “ He is a proper 
roan’s picture, but alas, who can converse with a 
dumb show t Uow oddly he is suited ; I think 
ho bought his doublet m Italy, his round hose m 
France, his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour 
everywhere.” 

False hair was greatly in request ; and a ounoua 
and ghastly touch is given to a contemporary 
account of Mary Stuart’s death by the description 
of how the beautiful, glossy tresses fell away, dis- 
closing short grey hair, as “ one of three ecore and 
ten yeeus old.’’ 

I do nut know that the EUizabethan lady was 
moro artificial than many society women to-day. 
She has been taken to task severely — one cannot 
say unfairly — for her gorgeous apparel, her m- 
numorablo costumes, her dyes, her perfumes, her 
“ magic ’’ for preserving the complexion , but 
after all, are not these things to be found m Bond 
Street and Regent Street to day T Stiffly starched 
ruffs (starch was introduced about this tune) and 
jewel-ombroidorod stomachers ore no longer popu- 
lar ; but that is mcrily by a freak of fashion. 

The dilTurence ui costume is best seen by com- 
paring the modern nobleman or city man with the 
Elizabethan gentleman 

“Mon,” declared Hamson roundly, “are trans- 
formod mto monsters. Borne lusty oourtiors and 
gentluinon of courage do wear either nngs of gold, 
stones, or pearl in their oars, whereby they imagine 
the workmanship of God to be no httle amended. 
But (he concludes) they rather disgrace than adorn 
their persons, as by their niconoss m apparel, for 
which I say most nations not unjustly dende us, 
also for that we do seem to imitate all nations 
round about us, wherein WO be hke to the polypus 
or chameleon ” Ribbons and roses adorned the 
locks of the exquisites; the waists wore pinched 
in ; the hands artificially whitened ; mirrors 
peeped from their girdles; high- heeled boots un- 
proved the stature ; whilst the hsir was treated in 
the most fantastic ways. 

What would be the doily ritual of a typical 
Londoner, not engaged in oommorce ? Me would 
rise at daybreak and partake of a heavy breakfast 
of meat, fish, and ala^or tea was still a thing of 
the future. After breakfast, he might go to the 
apothecary’s shop, where tobacco could be bought, 
and maybe look in at the bookseller’s if of a studious 
turn of mind, and look at the latest nov^ by Lyly 
or Lodge, with a view to giving such to one of his 
women folk. Afterwards, at eleven, he would go 
to “ Paul’s Wslke,” mside the great oity Cathedral, 
a place fitly sununansed as “ the meeting place of 
friends, the resort of poets, actois, gallants, traders 
and cheats ; a club, a promenade, a sanctuary, a 
mut, Thera con you see your tailor, ohat with 
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your friends, hear the latest news about Drake, and 
dodge your creditors.” Thus did a oontomporaiy, 
John Earle, describe it : "A beape of stones and 
men, with a vast coufusion of Languages, and, were 
the Steeple not sanctified, nothing liker Babel. 
The noyse m it is hke that of Bees, a strange hum- 
ming or buzzie, — mizt of walking, tongues and 
feet : it IS a kind of still roaro or loud whisper. It 
IS the great Exchange of all discourse, and no busi- 
ness whatsoever but is here stirring and afoot.” 

From St. Paul’s, bock for the midday dmiirr, 
along the aristocratic Strand, and by the big shops 
of King Street, Westminster, with the cry of “ What 
d’ye look, gentles, whst d’ye lack ? ” m your oars. 
Itmerant hawkers throng the roadway, ready to 
obhge with anything, from lace to apples After 
another big meal with more ale and meat, the 
drama, at three o’clock, may well serve to while 
away the afternoon. 

What was the theatre like T 

These early theatres were primitive conoerns, 
large wooden sheds, partly thstclied with rushes, 
a flagstafi on the roof, and surrounded by a trench. 
They clustered round the swampy ground beside 
the Thames, and gave nse to a good deal of vexa- 
tion to quiet citizens in the neighbourhood For 
around these playhouses m the afternoons the 
narrow, tortuous streets were so ciowded by a noisy, 
frivolous concourse that “ business suflered m Uio 
shops, processions and funerals were obstructed, 
and perpetual causes of complaint arose ” 

Despite objections by the residents, and bitter 
ontioism by the Puritans, now beginning to bo a 
force m the social life, theatres multiplied rapidly, 
and we gather from the Ht»lru>-Mastix of Prymio 
that m 1633 there were nmeteen permanent theatres 
in London, which for a town of 300, (KK) inhabitants 
sufficiently indicates the mtenso mterest taken m 
the drama. 

The difference between the private and publio 
theatres did not he, as imght be imagined, m the 
fact that admission was by invitation m the one, 
by payment in the other, but in the construction 
The private theatres wore designed on the model 
of the Guild Halls ; the pubbe theatres on those 
of the Inn Yard. The private theatres were the 
more luxurious, being fully roofed and seated In 
the publio theatres, on the other hand, the audi- 
torium, as m Ancient Greece, was open to the sky, 
only tha stage being roofed Thus tho pleasure of 
Bight-seemg was of a doubtful kind in b^ weather 

Close to the Globe Theatre was tho famous Bear 
Garden, and the propinquity of tho illustrious bear- 
seekers was sufficiently evident to tho noses of the 
audience. 

There were no tickets. A penny (about five- 
pence in our money) admitted to standing room in 
the yard. Rich sjioctatoTS watched tho perform- 
ance from boxes on each side of tho stage, paymg 
about twelve shilbnga m modem reckoning for tho 
privilege of a seat. In the upper proscenium box 
wore the orohestra of “ The Globe,” the largest m 
London, composed of ten performers, with drum 
and trumpets for the martial scenes, oboes and 
fiutes to suggest sentimental passages 

The faalumable part of the house was oa the 
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stage itself. There sat the Royal patrons of the 
theatre, Essex and Southampton, with their 
friends. Failing seats, these gentlemen sprawled 
upon the rush -strewn boards, over which they 
spread their rich cloaks Here also sat the dra 
inatic poets of the time, to whom were accorded a 
free pass. Most important of all to us wore the 
shorthand writers, commissioned by piratical 
booksellers, who took down the dialogue, under 
pretence of cnlicising it, and thus preserved for 
posterity many plays that otherwise would have 
been lort. 

If we complain to-day of Society people who 
chatter in the stalls and boxes and annoy the 
players, what would have been thought of the 
ceaseless hum of conversation between the fosluon- 
ablea on the stage, inteispersod with calls for drmks 
and lights for thear pipes 7 For smoking went on, 
os in our music halls, throughout the performance 
No very strenuous objection, however, seems to 
have been raised either bv the actors or the audi- 
ence They accepted the interruption just as they 
accepted the primitive scenery, os m no way dis- 
turbing the theatrical illusion. 

Certainly a great deal was loft to the imagination 
of the spectator, which was not so disastrous a 
thing as many may thmk m an age when scarcely 
anything is left to the imagination 

A trumpet blast started the performance. Then 
come the Prologue, spoken by an actor iii a long 
block coat. The giving of a tragedy was signalised 
by draping tho stage with black ; for a comedy, 
blue hangings were substituted A placard hung 
upon one of the stage doors bore the legend of 
Venico or Verona, os the cose might bo ; no other 
indication was there of the mtse-en-serne In the 
the battle scones an entire army scurried in and out 
through a single dour One can understand the 
apology of the Prologue in Henry V : 

“ , , . Pardon, goiitlos all, 

Tho flat uiiraisod spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy soaflold to bring forth 
So great an object : can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France 7 or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt 7 ’* 

To keep up the spirits of the audience (occasion- 
ally damped by untoward storms of roiii), there 
was a jostor to dance between the acts 

No women ever appeared on the stage, and veiy 
few attended the theatre at all It was far too 
rough a place. The Queen summoned the players 
to Court on spociol festivals — Twelfth Night, and so 
on ; and Shakespeare’s Company often gave a 
“ Command ” performanoo Hence in some of the 
plays, notably A Midaimmier Ntght’a Dream and 
The Merchant of Venire, flattering allusions are 
made for the benefit of the Queen 

After the performance, if you come on horse- 
back, you looked out for your boy (there is a tradi- 
tion that Shakespeare once took charge of the 
horses), then mounted your steed and clattered 
homeward, taking perhaps on the way one of the 
many taverns. The tavern played an important 
part in the life of the day “ It is,” says a contem- 
porary, “ the busie man’s recreation, the idle man’s 


busmoss, the melancholy man’s sanotuoiy, the 
stranger’s welcome, the Innes a Court man’s 
entertainmont, the scholar’s hmdlmess and the 
citizen’s curtesie. It is the studie of sparkling wits 
and a cup of Canary their booke where we leave 
them ” 

The concourse at “ The Mermaid ” had been 
largely brought together by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The kmdred souls who mot there constituted a kind 
of Club m days when Clubland was not thought of. 
Truly a noble gallery, that mcludod Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Corew, Donne, 
and many others of note. No more convivial 
spirit amongst them than Jonson, whose “ par- 
ticular vanity ” was “ a pure cup of nch canary 
wine,” of which ho says, “ we will sup free but 
moderately.” A pious aspiration which at tunes, 
perhaps, remained merely a pious aspiration 

Fuller's description of the two great poets is well 
known, but it bears repetition : ” Many were the 

wit combats between him (Shakespeare) and Ben 
Jonson, which two I behold hke a Spanish great 
galleon, and an English man of war Master 
Jonson (like the former) was built far highci m 
learning . solid but slow m her performances. 
Shakespeare, with tho English man of war, lesser 
m bulk but lighter m sailing, could turn with all 
tides, tack about and take advantage of all wmds, 
by the qmckiiess of his wit and invention.” 

Yes; this quickness, the quality whioh enabled 
him to pamt so supremely the many-sided life of 
his ago 

In this ago, Society could be divided broadly 
into two mam divisions — the Gentry and tho Clti- 
sens. Country squiros came up at certain soasons 
when suits were beard at Westminster, to get their 
disputes settled, and sometimes spent what was 
intended for legal business on the pleasures of the 
town Jonson suggests rules for making a town 
gallant out of a country clown ; 

“ ’Twere good you turned four or five acres of your 
best land into two or three trunks of apparel — you may 
do it without going to a conjuror . , . learn to play at 
pnmero and passage, and even (when you lose) have 
two or three peculiar oaths to swear by that no man 
else swears ; • ■ • when you come to play be humorous, 
look with a good starohed tace, and ruffle your brow 
hke a new boot, laugh at nothing but your own jests, 
or else as the noblemen laugh . . . and oven when you 
are to dmo or eup in any strange presence, hire a fellow 
with a great chain (though it Iw copper its no matter), 
to bring your letters feigned from such a nobleman, or 
such a kiiight, or such a lady ” 

Bob Sawyer would have rejoiced at the lost 
suggestion , it is worthy to rank with his Church 
strategy. 

After that it may be dark If on horseback you 
may get home safely, but if on foot, the wise man 
takes a Imk-boy to Lght him home ; and aims 
himself with one of those osh-tree cudgels, m which 
sturdy Dr Johnson placed such confidence as a 
protection against injuries. 

What about country life in these times T 

The initial thing that strikes us is the unsanitaiy 
condition of the country towns. Brick and stone 
were gradually coming into use ; but wooden 
houses abounded, with windows of horn (gloss wsa 
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a hizniy) and lattioe-work. The etreeta were for 
the moat part narrow, tortuous, and full of refuse. 
It was hard to go a dozen pctoes without falling over 
a pig ; while there seemed to be mass meetings 
of poultry at every turn. It was oonsidered qmte 
“ Progressive ” when some of the corporations for- 
beule hve stook in the streets without attendants. 
Every pig must have a keeper. 

Leaden pipes for water were not invented till 
1538, the water supply ooimng from wells and run- 
ning along the streets in open conduits or wooden 
pipes to the market cross or pubhc fountain. 

The villages were built higgledy-piggledy around 
a large green, with its Maypole and open pool, 
and contrasted sigmfioantly with the snug, trim 
estates of the country squires, with comfortable, 
well -arranged gardens, and picturesque, timbered 
houses. 

The village churches, with their well-kept grave- 
yards, made a good second so far as orderly ap- 
pearance went, and they abounded m picturesque 
monuments to eminent onisadeia and local worthies. 
The heavy handle of the church door — still a feature 
of old Norman churches — was for the benefit of 
fugitive cnimnala. The wrong-doer could ebng to 
this door till it be opened, and obtain sanctuary for 
forty days, with leave to embark for some foreign 
country in case of murder. 

The high roods, the pnde and glory of Boman 
Britain, were in a grievous state They were 
supposed to be maintamod at the expense of the 
Crown But the Crown, as a rule, found other 
more congenial means of spending money. This 
gave point to Crationo’s sarcastic joke, in The 
Merchant of Femes : 

“ Why this la like the rneiiding of highways m Baminer, 
When the roods ore fair enough ” 

The age was emphatically an unscientific one, 
and its crudely superstitious cliarcuiter is reflected 
in the literature of tlie time. Nor was this primi- 
tive imogimng peculiar to the common people, 
though with them of course it was most manifest. 
The great Lord Baoon could refer to Copernicus as 
a “ man who thinks nothing of mtroducing fiction 
of any kind into nature, provided his calculations 
turn out well ” And he so far shared in the pre- 
valent belief in charms that he mamtamed that 
precious stones " may work by consent upon the 
spirits of men to comfort and exhilarate them ” 

The medicine man of the day was no whit more 
sati^aotory than Chaucer’s Doctor of Physic. 
Should you wish to be bled, there was the barber- 
surgeon, for bleeding and teeth drawing Should 
you desire a medicine, the apotheoary could be 
consulted. But this gentleman “ m tattered 
weeds with overwhelmmg brows ” had little to offer 
besides love philtres and charma Should you 
wish to Bead aa inoonvonient acquaintanoe hastily 
to the “ bourne from which no traveller returns,” 
you might rely upon him with a measure of 
oonfid'inoe ; but if you were merely anxious to 
postpone your own visit there, the apothecary’s 
treatment was less satisfactory. 

A special msgio of healing attached to the dead 
a draught of apnng water from the skull of a mur- 
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dered man ; pills oampoimded f rom the akull of a 
man that had been hanged ; the touch of a dead 
man’s band — all of these much virtue was sup- 
posed to he. 

There were two famous physicians of Shake- 
speare’s tune. Dr. Andrew Boorde and Dr. Deo, 
Dr. Boorde insisted on the therapeutic value of 
washing your face only once a week, and wiping it 
with a scarlet cloth. Dr. Dee, the Mortlake astro- 
loger, consulted the stois as to the best data for 
Elizabeth’s ooronation. She retamed him always 
as her special physioian, and made him Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s. Like many of his age, be waa an 
alchemist, and declared toat bis interoouise with 
*’ good ” qiints m visions bad ohown him how to 
transmute gold from baser metals. 

Here, m matters that the science of to-day has 
made clear and orderly for us, we see the Eliza- 
bethan mind at its worst. We see the futihtiee of 
the riotous fancy, not the nobes. In its imaginative 
hterature we see the nches. The Bensscenoe of 
daasioal learning, the stimulus of mantime dis- 
covery, the moral problems raised by the Befonna- 
tion, above all the physical zest for life — Emd the 
oneness of beauty and truth ; all these influences 
now beanng upon the social and mtelleotual bfe of 
the day 

Men realised for the first time, the nchness and 
melody of their native tongue. The pageantry of 
words Bucoeeda the pageantry of the atreeto. Men 
gloned m the beauty of language and became word- 
intoxicated 

Yes, It was an age pre-eminently when England 
realised 

“ The world— 

The beauty and the wonder and the power. 

The shapes of things, their oolours, lights, and shodssk 
Changes, surprises . * 

The psychological legacy of the Benasoence and 
Beformation movement was twofold : a splendid 
access of self-confidenco, and an irrepressible faculty 
for self-expression whether in action or m literature. 
Man beheved m himself, trusted m his powers, dared 
the Fates as he had never done before In Shake- 
speare’s time just as in Chaucer’s, the gay and jocund 
crowds stand out against the dark, mysterious back- 
ground of the Unknown. Chaucer’s “ pnvy thief '* 
called Death remains yet a gaunt, sinister figure. 
But m Shakespeare’s day there is one difference. 
The helplessness of man m the bands of the inscrut- 
able Fates which was strongly and constantly pre- 
sent to the mediwal mind, cames no longer the 
same appeal Chaucer faced the tragio issues of 
life with a kind of stoical reticenoe, os if to say, 

*' The less said of these thmgs the b^ter. Accept 
them we must, we can’t help ourselveB, why dwell 
on them T ” This was not the way of Sbdeespeare, 
he faced them boldly, and although he had too 
tenonous a grasp of the oonorete facts of life to ciy 
“ Peace ” where there was no peace, yet throughout 
his plays there breathes a sturdy self-relianoe sod 
sense human responsibih'ty. 

" Men at some time are masters of their fates , 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But m oanelveB, that we are underlings.** t 
t Jultut Catar. 

s 
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“ Our remedies oft In oniselTes do Hs^ 

Wiuoh we ascribe to bseven.” ^ 

gelf-reliaaoe, 1 have said, was a oharaoteristio of 
the age. Self-expression was another. 

Just as a man rehed on himself ; believed in his 
own powers, and buoyed with hope, thought no 
enterprise too penloua to attempt; so did the 
Elizabethan give amplest expression to passion 
and instinot. 

After the self -repression and austerity of the 
Middle Ages, they exulted m their new-found free- 
dom, like men let out of the Old Bastille 

In literature and life alike, they were impatient of 
rule and convention, caring only to give expression 
to their own special oharactenstics. To be diSerent 
from your neighbour ; to borrow whatever style in 
dress or m letters seemed best to suit your dispo- 
sition. That was the aim Naturally this led to 
some excess. * 

But the wheat and tares grow together, and 
bapjuly the wheat has more vitahty than the tares. 


Alongsids of the ooanensss, the violeiieek the 
brutality, may be found spleiidid endurance, ex- 
alted passion, and a broad and tolerant humanity. 
The people who loved the crude delights of the cock- 
fight and the bear garden, delight none the less in 
the aelf-questiomng of a Hamlet and the eenti- 
mental refinements of a Faerie Queene. 

It was an age of intense ounoeity, and exuberant 
Joy of life 

The aggrandisement of wealth, the discovery of 
other worlds, the acquisition of knowledge ; these 
matters which our more prosaic ago seeks after 
with cooler oaloulation, and more soientifio precision, 
were sought after by the Ehzabethans m ^e eager, 
idealising, adventurous spirit of youth. Life was 
a glorious adventure ; emd knowledge itself a fan- 
tsstio game. “ Men are fools that wish to die 
that was the burden of Elizabethan song. To suck 
the marrow out of life ; to find out ell that was 
worth knowmg ; to realise all that was worth the 
feeling such was the ideal of Shakespeare’s age. 
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SHAKESFEABE 
His Lifb 

“ Tbesb plays have had their trial and stood out aB 
appeals.” “ The applause, delight, and wonder of 
our stage ” These remarks were written m his life- 
time by his brother playwrights Their comments 
were not all so dulcet and flattenng, yet even the, 
perhaps pardonable, envy of Greene testified to the 
power of this new dramatic force. 

Queen Elizabeth had been reigning nearly six 
years when William Bhokospeore was born, and of 
no literary genius whose work is universal in its 
^poal, 18 so little definitely known os a man and 
pnvate citizen 

We move in an atmosphere of guesswork, lUu- 
mined by a few occasional flashes of history Out 
of these legends and rumours a fair-seeming and 
probable story has been constructed, and to avoid 
the irritating iteration of “ perhaps,” and “ pos- 
sibly,” the account of Shakespeare's bfe has been 
given in simple straightforward fashion But much 
of it 18 only conjecture 

John Shakespeare, his father, was the son of 
Richard Shakespeare, a small farmer living in 
Bmithfield, a viUogo close to Stratford. The son 
John was described as a glover m a lawsuit in the 
year 1556, but hides, com, and general agricultural 
products were also included in his apparently multi- 
fanouB business connections. He marned Mary 
Arden in 1557, whose people were also farmers but 
m a better position than her husband’s kinsfolk. 
Some small landed property was inherited through 
Mary Arden. There wore bom to John and Mary, 
four sons and two daughters : Joan in 1668 and 
Maigret in 1602 — ^both dying in infancy. The 
third child was William Bh^espeare. His father’s 
BfiauB for the first thirteen years of William’s life 

1 AWt Well that Bnia Ifeg, 


were in a prosperous condition, for during that time 
John Shakespeare was elected an alderman (1666), 
and threeyears later he was mayor or baibfi Dimm- 
ishing busmesa m 1677, when he was stiU an aider- 
man. nooeasitated him paying only half hia rate — 
three shiUings and fouipence, mste^ of six ahillmgs 
and eightpence, our pohoe rate, in those days called 
“ pike and bill rate,” and in the next year, through 
business losses, be was obliged to mortgage some 
of his property. It was then that William Shake- 
speare was removed from school and an attempt was 
made to initiate him in the business of buying and 
selling the goods bis father was concerned in. At 
the age of eighteen he was pressed, it is believed, 
into a hasty marriage with Ajme Hathaway, by her 
friends She was a daughter of Richard H athaway, 
who farmed m the close-lying village of Bhottery. 
Anne at the time of their mamage was eight years 
older than her boy-husband The date of the mar- 
riage contract is November 28, 1682, and m the fol- 
lowing May a daughter was born, whom they named 
Susanna. Twins followed, and were baptized 
(Hamnot and Judith) on the 2nd February 1596, 
taking their namoa probably from Hamnot and 
Judith Sadler, who wore friends and neighbours of 
Bhakespoaro It is recorded that thirty -six shiUmgs 
and eightpence was left by Hemnet Sadler, at his 
death, to Bhakespeare, to buy a ring There is no 
evidence to show how Bhakeqiearo was supporting 
his growing family His father’s position h^ been 
steadily going down, and his family had increased to 
five. In 1686, having no goods to distrain on, he 
was arreBted. William Shakespeare could have had 
no assistance from his father. A tradition referring 
to this penod assumes that a short tune before 1686, 
Shakespeare hved the life of a schoolmaster in a 
village near Stratford A more likely tale tells us 
of an escapade in Sir Thomas Lucy’s Park, Chorle- 
oote. The story goes that a deer was stolen ; Sir 
Thomas ordered Shakeqieare to be whipped and 
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it^kriaoned. If tUa b« aoi wc may sooept the state- 
meat that Bhakespeaie revenged himself by oarioa- 
turmg Sir Thomas Luoy in preaentmg him as Justice 
Shallow m Tht Merry Wi/oea of Tftndsor, ud in the 
Second Pact of Henry IV. 

Shakespeace had been married four yean when 
ha made up his mind he would leave hia native town 
and try bis fortune in the great City. He had sem 
the playen at Stratford, a^ instmct must have led 
him to seek them cnit when he arrived m London. 
Bidding good-bye to hia wife and three children, 
he started his long walk to the capital, calling at 
Oxford on the way. London continued to be hia 
home until the year 1609. Six years of hard work 
had to pass before he seemed to have made much 
headway, and m those six yean, the moat obscure 
in his whole career, there is a legend of him tendmg 
visiton’ hones outside the playhouse. However 
that may be, hia abihtiea soon brought him.mto 
notice, and he then beceune a member of one of the 
best acting oompamea These performancea doubt- 
less took place m the first theatre known in England. 
This house was known os The Theatre, and was 
Situated in Shoreditch. Later they moved to the 
Rose, a playhouse on theBonkside, Southwark, built 
in 1692. Before his oonnection with the Globe 
Theatre, Shakespeare had acted and written plays 
for a theatre m Newington Butte (1694), The Curtain 
and The Theatre in Southwark. The famous Globe 
Theatre — “ The Wooden O " — ^waa the scene of 
Shakoqieare’B greatest suooesses. With this theatre 
and the Blackfnars’ Theatre, Shakespeare identified 
hunself until the end of hia professional hfe. It is 
conjectured he never left England. Occasional 
tours m the provinces formed the extent of his 
travelling. Other companies of English actors are 
known to have toured on the Contment, but there 
is no evidence that he did so. It is a pity that we 
have no reUable record of the choraoters Shake- 
speare portrayed ; though report assigns the Ghost 
m Hamlet, and Adam in Aa You Like It, to their 
creator. 

In 1694 we hear of him acting with Wilhom 
Kemp and Richard Burbage, the two leading actors 
of their time, before Queen Elisabeth at Greenwich 
Palace. The Lord Chamberlain paid them for their 
servioes £13, 6«. 8d. The Queen, wishing to express 
her dolight with the perfonnanoes, in on unusually 
expansive mood added a further sum of £6, 13«. 4d. 
Tho two amounts would equal in our currency the 
sum of £100. Love’s Labour’s Lost and The Comedy 
of Mirrors wero probably the plays thus favoured, 
theee two plays toing the most popular at the Court. 
During the remaining mne years of Elizabeth’s hfe, 
many performances were given at her palaooe. 

When the Earl of Southampton was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life aa a punishment for his asso- 
ciation with the Earl of Essex in a rebelhon (1601), 
Shakespeare, fortunately, hod bttle need of h^ 
always generous patron. He was now at the height 
of hu dromatio career, and in a position to help 
many of hia younger struggling oontempororiee, 
whom he was wont to meet in Bread Street, at the 
famous Mermaid Tavern. Playwriting and other 
literary work probably brought him in three hun- 
dred pounds a year. Thia^ with his salary os oo 
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aotor, would pve him an faioame of over one thoa- 
aand pounds a year, without adding hia share m 
the profits of the Globe Theatre, and after, at the 
Blaf^nais* Theatre. At the same tune he did not 
forget his native town. He made efiorts to raise 
the family name and fortune ; disohaigiiig parental 
debts, at the same time aim miiJcing himself le- 
sponaible for their future. In 1699 the College of 
Heralds gave them their grant of arms. Earlier 
than this he had purchas^ the largest house in 
Stratford, called New Place. After Queen Eliza- 
beth’s death (1603), Shakespeare’s Buccesaes cem- 
tinued, and under the reign of James the First, his 
popularity became even greater. No great Court 
festivities were oomplete without Shakespeare and 
his company, and there was a constant demand 
for the great writer’s plays. 

At, what we account, the eariy age of fifty-two, 
Shakespeare’s health began to fad. His home was 
now in Stratford, and thither come Ben Jonson 
and Michael Drayton to cheer their fnend. But 
perhaps these “ merry meetings ” proved too merry 
for an indifferent constitution. It is oertom that 
Shakespeare contracted a fever which hastened hia 
death. On Tuesday, Apnl 23, 1616, he died Hia 
buna], two days afterwards, took place inside Strat- 
ford church. 

In a sonnet by William Basse, after commenting 
on the fact of Shakespeare not being buned m 
Westminster Abbey, he exclaims : 

** Under this carved marble of thine own. 

Sleep, brave traBedian, Shakespeare, sleep alone." 

At Shakespeare’s death, bis wife and two daugh- 
ters were hving. Judith, the younger, mamed 
Thomas Qumey, a son of a neighbour, only two 
months before her father’s death. John Hall, a 
physician, hod mamed Susanna in 1008, and her 
tombstone inscription gives the opinion that she 
bed inherited some of her father’s wisdom and wit. 
This daughter became possessor of New Place and 
most of her fathers property. To Judith a silver 
.tnd gilt bowl, also a tenement in Chapel Lane (m 
rmiaindor to the elder daughter) and £300. To hia 
wife, *' his second best bed and its furniture.’’ 
Three of his friends, who were fellow -actors, received 
ZBs. 9d. to buy memonsl rings. Ste transit gUma 
mundx. 

His Wokk. 

The period of Shakespeare’s literary activity 
extends over twonty-four years (1688-1612), and 
this may be broken up into four Bub-penods 

The FinsT Pbbiod (1688-94) Here historical 
plays predominate. He oontmues the work of 
Marlowe, and essays to mirror the broad national 
features of Plantogenet life. The one tragedy, 
Romeo and Jul%a (1692), is essentially a young man’s 
tragedy, strong in lyric beauty though locking the 
grandeur and breadth of the later tragedies ; while 
The Merchant of Venice (1694), though in form a 
comedy, is m a sombre framework of tragic irony, 
reheved by a golden thread of romance. 

For the rest, he writes in buoyant spints a 
social extravogaasa, Love’s Labour's LoH (1691); 
a rolhoking farce. The Comedy of Errors (1692) ; a 
sentiment^ romance^ Tvso OenUemen of Verona 
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(1691); and a fantastio rtnndnoe^ A Midnmnvt 
N^ht'a Drtam (1594-5). 

Marlowe probably had a ahare in the Henry VI 
plays ; he frankly inspired Rtehord III and Btehard 
11 ; King John being the first of the histonoal plays 
which shows an emergence from the dommation of 
Marlowe 

To this period belongs also hia earlier verse. 

The Early Poetry 

While Shakespeare was winning his first successes 
as a dramatist (1501-4), he appeared suddenly 
before the pubho in a fresh capacity. To hia patron, 
the handsome, gallant £arl of Southampton (Henry 
Wnothesley), he dedicates the “ first heiie of my 
invention ” — Venue and Adoma. It has all the pro- 
oooity of youth, and is written m an exuberant, 
unrestrained vein, different from the disciplmed 
power and passion that he so soon attained. 

It may well be^ that he imagined this hterary 
“ wild oat ” would interest a man of Southampton's 
pleasure-loving taste, and was euixious to gratify 
so infiuential a man Burdened as the poem is with 
the excessive heats of youth and an over-liumnant 
fancy, there are the insigma of sweet and melodious 
poetry about it. When, moreover, m conjunction 
with this we take the nobler poem Tarqum and 
Luerece, with its finer restramt and more exalted 
imagery, none could deny the incursion into litera- 
ture of a fresh and original force 

“ Luorece,” declared Micliael Drayton, “ was 
revived to live another ago,” and the roforenoe to 
Cohn Clout, to one “ full of high thoughts and in- 
vention,” was probably intend^ for Shakespeare. 

The Sbcono Pbbioii (1594-1600). Shakespeare 
has now found himself There ore three historical 
plays here, finer m quality than those preceding, 
the two plays of Henry IV (1597) and Henry V 
(1698). Henry V is the more showy, and has been 
well described as a “ National Anthem in five acts ” , 
but the Henry IV plays ore far richer m humour 
and psychological power Of the comedies. The 
Taming of the Shrew (1595) and The Merry Wives 
of Windsor (1598) are cost in the early farcical vein, 
though the handling is easier and stronger ; Much 
Ado about Nothing (1509) is on a higher plane of 
wit ; while in As You Like It (1600) and Twelfth 
Night (1600) humour and romance blend m perfect 
proportion 

Meanwhile, in 1594, a fresh essay in poetry is 
signalised. 

The Sonnets 

The majority of the sonnets were written prev 
bably in 1594, when Shakespeare hod gained the 
patronage of tho Earl of Southampton The popu- 
larity of tho sonnet was then at its height, and 
already we have seen what men like Danid and 
Drayton, Spenser and Sidney made of it The form 
he chose was not the Italian form, and consisted 
of three decasyllabic quatrains, each rhyming alter- 
nately, and rhyming couplet to conclude. Although 
unequal in power and beauty, they show a tar 
maturer touch than that displayed m the splendid 
though undiscipbned Venus and Adorns, and Tar- 
gum and, I/uereee, How for they express personal 


experience and voice the emotiona of the mao 
rather than the fancy of the artist, it is impossibla 
for 118 to deteimme. 

Among the commentatore will always be two 
nval schools ; the one nlaiming that here ** Shake- 
speare unlocked his 'heart ” ; the other denying 
that the Bonnets were more than hterary exercises. 
At a first reading the unprejudiced, and one may 
add unsophisticated reader would imagme certomly 
that he was listening to some mtimate personal 
confession, and that no flash of real emotion, no 
gleam of memory lights up these verses, is highly 
improbable. At the same time we have to re- 
member that love-sickness with all its reproaches^ 
Its plamts and its entreaties, was one of the hterary 
conventions of the age The poet of the time 
might take some mcident in his own career or m 
that of some contemporary, and concentrate his 
hterary fancies upon that. Sidney did this m his 
Sonnet cycle, and Shakespeare often illustrates, 
from contemporary life, some aspect of his dramas. 
But these are merely spnng-boards for tho poet’s 
imagination to leap from mto the Unknown There 
IS no need to regard them as autobiographical 
confessions 

In fact Sidney himself frankly referred to those 
who 

“ do diclionaiys method bring 
Into their rhymes running in ratthng rows — 

. . . that jioor Petrarch’s long decea^ woes 
With new-born sighs and demised wit do sing.” 

On the other hand, just as Shakespeare borrowed 
with royal and genial unconcern, a plot or a char- 
acter that might stnko his fancy (though rarely 
without glorifying it), so here the student may find 
palpable parallels between many Shakespearean 
oonoeits and those tliat deck the verse of Daniel 
and Drayton As many of Drayton’s soimets were 
written and available before the date assigned to 
Shakespeare’s, it is not unreasonable to regard the 
greater man os the borrower here He is saturated, 
moreover, with the stock illustrations of Renas- 
cence poetry m the doscnption of the seasons or of 
a lover’s emotion, and though he gave to these 
ingomous turns and charming touches of his own, 
he IS obviously indebted to the many English dis- 
ciples of such masters as Petrarch and Bonsard. 
But if not affording necessarily a clue to his heart, 
these sonnets afford, os all genuine hterary work 
does, a clue to his personality and temperament, 
while there are occasional touches of autobiography 
that no reasonable cntio could confute. 

Roughly speaking, the impression we have of 
Shakespeare the Man from the plays is confirmed 
by the Sonnets Making all allowance for the 
dramatio mask that enables the writer to identify 
himself sympathetically with a particular emotion, 
we find it quite possible to detaoh certain vital 
oharacteiistics that showed us a man of an eager, 
sensitive nature— one intensely ahvo to the pleasure 
of the senses, and to the beauty of the physical 
world 

The moat vivid impression of the man derived 
from his wealth of dramatio imagination, is the m- 
siatent sanity of outlook This is less apparent in 
the Bonnets, not merely because they cover only hia 
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earlier yeara, bnt beoause probably aoine love afiair 
had troubled bun, because also he was beginning to 
Imd out something of Uie tricks of friendship and 
comrtuleahip, in the Court circie to which he was a 
new comer. There is a lack of emotional bcdance at 
times in the Sonnets, whatever allowances may be 
made for literary convention. And into all the 
conventional sighs and tears of love, that are the 
common stock of every contemporary soimeteer, 
there is suddenly projected a Story of mtrigus very 
difierent in colour and complexion. 

Sormel exhv starts the tale : “ Two loves I have 
of comfort and despair,” and we hear of a man and 
a woman both of whom the poet had loved dearly. 
The man had been his dear friend, but the woman 
suddenly becoming enamoured of him, bad drawn 
him from his allegiance to the poet. Shakespeare 
makes every allowance for the man ; his youth and 
attraction and mexpenenoe. He feels more bitteriy 
towards the woman. She, he feels, had turned 
from him towards his fnend in sheer wantonness of 
qiint. But he yields up his mistress rather than 
lose the comradeship of his fnend. 

It is possible that the young and bnlhant friend 
is Southampton, his patron ; and without assigiung 
any paltry prudenti^ motive to Shakespeare for 
Burrendonng his love so readily, we can understand 
the feeling of the young dramatist, who feels he is 
no match m bearing and accomplishment for the 
£arL 

The young poet is responsive to the soethetio 
influenoes at Court, his dawnmg gemus has at- 
tracted the attention of the cultured and witty 
circle that revolves round the Queen. Shake- 
speare, with all his fastidious sensibilities aroused — 
for bod he not always been an alien to the coarse 
minds of his own doss no less than to the ignorance 
and crudeness of the mob ? — &nds himself for the first 
time amid surroundings that appeal irresistibly to 
his sense of beauty and refinement, no less than to 
his literary ambitions. The briHiant young nobleman 
has taken note of him, and Shakespeare is trans- 
ported into a heaven of delight. To find a patron 
is the ambition of every contemporary man of 
letters, and we need not construe the rapturous 
oomplimonts of Shakespeare to Southampton, os 
the fulsome flattery of a snobbish i^int. 

In any case— for the reproach of snobbishness 
hurled agonist the dramatist may be disregarded 
for the moment — there is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of his attachment, emd it is easy to under- 
stand how that a temporary lock of balance may 
have onaou in the poet’s mind. The surroundings 
ore all so new ; every cultured courtier who greets 
him with a fnondly word, is a Solon ; every pretty, 
soft-eyed woman who coquettes m the fashion of 
the day with the new comer, is an angel of light. 
One of them — it may be that the " black-eyed 
wanton ” beauty, Mary Fitton, is the woman in 
question — takes a fancy to him which he in his in- 
experience construes as lova Upon her he empties 
all the passionate devotion of his natursi to find out 
later something of the oapnoiousneas of the sex. 
He realises he has been fooled ; sees also that it is 
madness for bim to compete with such men as 
Southampton. The patron is not to blame ; the 
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poet is anxious to find every excuse for him. The 
woman has dehbemtdy entangled him. What 
could he do T He realiaes her faaoiiiatian and 
cannot blame bis fnend. The woman ba has lost ( 
but he will not forego the friendship of his brilliant 
nvoL 

Other than love matters rouse his jealousy ; and 
these also he meets in the same qiirit. Bis friend 
is interested in other wnters. Instinctively he 
resents the interest, feaniig perhaps he may be 
passed on one side. Yet he stnves hard, and not 
unsuccessfully, to argue down this natur^ resent- 
ment, and does full justice to their work ; compar- 
ing one as a worthier pen, and comparing him to a 
vessel of “ tall budding and goodly pnde.” 

Who those rival poets ate and who the womao, 
there is insuffleient data to determine. Various 
have been the oonjeetures ; but where evidence is 
BO slender, it seems superfluous here to enter into 
battle with the myneulB of Shakespeare’s oommen- 
tatora on the point. What does seem established, 
and what after all matters most, is the fact that 
these intrigues are genume petaonal eigieriencea 
woven into a fabric, that abounds in the fictitious 
agonies and loves of every aspiring poet. 

One other point of psychological interest rs* 

ma.ma. 

Throughout Shakespeare’s plays there is a 
ounouB emphasia upon a special physical type^ 
black-eyed and pole-fooed Such is always the 
tjrpe of mconatanoy and depravity. Romeo ia 
stabbed by '* a white wench’s black eye " ; Biron 
ia infatuated by “ a whitely wanton with a velvet 
brow.” RecoUmg these allusions by the light of 
the fiokle ” dork ladie ” of the Sonnets, it is not un- 
reasonable to imagine that here we have memories 
of this capricious love that serve the dramatist in 
hiB studies. Dramatic uuagmation may do much, 
but the astoundmg creation of Cleopatra, with her 
** infinite variety ” of moods, her stormy sensuality, 
yet compellmg power, becomes only explicable if 
we see m it a bitter experience of the man trans- 
formed by poetic gemus and dramatic eplendouz 
into on imperishable picture — ’’ Wretched men ” 
are “ cradl^ into poetry ” by wrong and “ learn 
in suffeniig what they teach in song.” 

The TaiBD Period (1600-1608). In the third 
penod Tragedy predominates, and we reach nera 
the culminating point of Shakespeare’s power as a 
dramatist. The romances of the period. All’s WeU 
that Ends Well (1696), JUeature for Measure (1604), 
and Trxnlvs and Oresetda (1603), are essentially 
tragedies set in a key of for^ comedy ; they are 
noh in poetry, but leave a confused and unpleasant 
impression upon the mind. 

Incomparably greater are the tragedies. Start- 
ing in grave measured style with Jvlxus Ceesdr 
(1001), he rises to greater heights of drama and 
reflective poetry in Bcmdel (1602) ; while m Othello 
(1604), King ^r (1606), and Macbeth (1606)— 
that superb trilogy of plays — ^imaginative subtlety 
and passionate intensity znake of those dramas the 
most superb and compelling in oor bteratuie. 

The PouBTE Period (1608-12). The lost period 
opens with Tragedy ; Antony and Cleopatra (1608), 
with weaker tuamatio gnp than its iminediate 
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predeoMwnfl, but fully as ripe in the stmigth of 
ita oharaotenaation. CorvUaima (1009), Ttmen 0 / 
AAent llOOB), Henry VIll (1612), and Pmdu (1008) 
an only fitfully great, the three latter, perhaps only 
Shakespearean m part ; but when la the eventide 
of hiB career he turned again to his first love, Bo- 
manoe, we get CynAdtne (1610), The Temptet (1011), 
and The Winter’s Tale (1611). 

The tragic period hu left behind it a legacy of 
qnntual power and imaginative subtlety that make 
the last works of the dramatist a fitting pean of 
farewelL 

Nature oj the Shakespearean Drama 

In Shakespearean drama almost every phase of 
the life of the age is mirrored, from the particular 
erase and fashion of the moment to the broad, 
general ohacaotenstics of tlie national hfe. 

Shakespeare was fully alive to the necessity of 
dealing with famihar themes. Much of the topic- 
ahty we miss to-day, for its interest was a transient 
one, and Shakespeare’s fame does not depend on it ; 
but for an intimate understanding of the dramatist, 
we must take r.hia element mto consideration. 

Travelling was the rage of the day, and Italy the 
goal of those finishing their education. Rosahnd 
makes fun of Jaques : “ Wear strange suits, dis- 
able aU the benefits of your own country ; be out of 
love with your nativity j or 1 will scarce think you 
have swam in a gondola 1 ” 

Thus Love's Labour’s Lost (ICOl) was in its in- 
oeption a eooial satire dealing with ^e fashions and 
fads of the day. Euphuism ^ and extravagance m 
dress are derided with os much topicality of allu- 
sion 08 a play of Mr. Bernard Shaw's would show 
to-day. The Elizabethan pedemt figures amusingly 
in Holofemes, who has been “ at a great feast 
of languages and stolen the scraps,” Hotspur’s 
speeches abound in reference to current fcwhions — 
eg. he speaks of velvet guards on the dress of 
fashionable city ladies, and there ore many refer- 
ences m the plays to favourite games and qiorta — 
e g. the mention of tennis in Henry V. 

The historical plays are adimrably true to hfe, 
but to Elizabethan rather than to Plontogenot life 

Eastchoap, the haunts of Prince Hal and Folstaff, 
abounds in taverns in Bhskespoare’s day. There 
was no “ Boar’s Head ” in the time of Henry IV. 

The Merry Wives depicts accurately middle-class 
provinoial life, and the fashions m dress for men 
and women are commented on and described in 
The Merchant of Penice, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and Richard It. 

And just as he deals with ephemeral fads and 
crozes and some passing event, so docs he deal on a 
much larger scale with the broad phases of Eliza- 
bethan national life. The dull-witted country 
constable is hold up for ndiciilo m Love’s Labour’s 
Lost and Much Ado about Nothing. The elaborate 
ntual of Court hfe is depicted m A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Antony and Cleopatra ; its 
triokenes and pretentiousness in Hamlet, Tvmon of 
Athens, and Cymbelinc. 

The mass of the people behaved whole-heartedly 
in the ezistance of good and bod spirits. And the 
t See post, p. 90. 


literature of the tiine ezhalei this belief to fi Ifi, 
markable extent. Preaching to Elisabeth in 1588, 
Buhop Jewel appealed to her to take extreme 
measures against witches and wisards. 

It was in vam that Reginald Scott; in 1684 
to stem the tide of current tqiinion in his Disco- 
veru of Wiieherafte : men and women, particularly 
women, had only to evince eome eooentnoity ci 
manner to be accounted guilty of witohorsft and 
forthwith to be burned. Bow for Bhakeqieare him- 
self behoved m these influences we do not know : 
what we do know is the impressive dramatio use he 
made of the qiint world in Hamlet and Maibeth .’ 
the apparition at Elsmore, the witches on the deso- 
late heath, the ghostly visitor at the banquet. The 
last instance, where the vision (unlike the two 
others) is plainly subjective, not being perceived 
by Lady Macbeth or the other guests, ten^ to show 
that Shakespeare well appreciated the “ tricks ” 
played by “ strong imagination.” But in other 
cases he frankly voioes the popular behef in sorcery 
and witchcraft. Joan of Arc is depicted as a witch 
in Henry VI. Hamlet asks the Ghost 1 
“ Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d. 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell T ” 

We hear of portents before the death of Julius 

Cffisar : 

** Ghosts did shriek and squeal about the street I ” 

The disgusting potions supposed to be brewed by 
witches, and posaessing magical quahtiea, are par- 
ticulanaed by Shakespeare m the scenes with the 
witches. 

We look upon A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
The Tempest merely os oharmuig fantasies ; but the 
fairy world m the Wood near Athens, the Spirits 
that obey the behest of Prospero, were as real to 
many of Shakespeare’s audience as Helena and 
Lysander, Miranda and Ferdinand And I feel sure 
that it was not Prospero the philosophic recluse, 
but Prospero the magician, who appealed primarily 
to the Ehzabethons. 

In short, superstition was everywhere, and the 
London hostel no less than the wayside inn, the 
merchant’s palace as well as the shepherd’s hut, 
resound with tales of wonders, omens, and portents 
of “ presages and tongues of heaven.” 

In all of theee matters Shakespeare was of his age. 
That 18 , the Elizabethan side of him. An astute 
borrower, with a ready eye for a good plot wher- 
ever he might chance to find it ; a skilful reader of 
the pulse of the public ; a gentle, sensitive, sonsuous 
and somewhat melanoholy man ; often called upon 
against the groin, we may oonjeoture, to satisfy the 
rough taste of the “ groundlings.” 

But there is the umversal side of the man. He 
was of hiB age ; but he was also of the ages. And 
this by virtue not so much of his dramatic power, 
which often suffers through the loose texture of his 
work, but of his incomparable poetry and insight 
into human nature. He is the supreme poet m an 
age of great poetry, because his poetry is wider in 
range and deeper in feehng tbsn that of his oon- 
temporanea. He touches every mood : of graoeful 
sentiinent, as in the romcuitic comedies | of delicate 
fantasy, as m the fairy plays ; of philosophio medi- 
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taUon, aa ta the tngediea of the inid-penod ; uid d 
poignfmt passion, as in the later tragedies. In the 
verse that bodiM forth such primal thinga as love, 
hate, hope, despair, courage, enduranoe, 8 hake- 
epeace towers above hia fellows. When we think of 
Lear in hia desolation, of Othello in his last anguish, 
of Itfacbeth in hia soul agony, and the despair of 
Cleopatrai— ^we think of English hterature at its 
grandest. 

Yet it is preeisely here, on Shakespeare’s dra- 
mstio genius, that the onticism of to-day is the 
least favourable. ' 

Among modem oritica are to be found several 
stalwart heretics who attack, point-blank, Shake- 
qieare’s power of characterisation, sneer at what 
they call the “ emptiness ” of his philosophy and 
“ ready-made more^ty,” and accuse him of arrant 
anobbeiy. 

No aenouB attempt haa been made — the task 
indeed were futile — to question hia gemus as a poet ; 
but a number of modem writers (Tolstoy being the 
most famous) have dons their best to detach him 
from his ruche among the great creative artists of 
the world and to place him “ in the second order 
. . . with Dickens, Soott, and Dumas ” 

The three points especially singled for oriticism, 
hia outlook on hfe, his power to portray ohotacter, 
and his outlook on society — so far aa we can construe 
it from his writings, those things may well be con- 
sidered more fully. Not that Shakespeare’s reputa- 
tion IS m any grave danger from the attack of the 
heretic ; since one who has compelled the homage 
of men so divergent in critical taste aa Bon Jonson, 
Samuel Johnson, Uaslitt, Lamb, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Swinburne, Victor Hugo, Lessing, 
Schlegol, Goethe, Heme, has little to fear from a 
few reactionary spirits, however able. 

Some may question even, whether it is worth 
while to raise the point ; and if it were merely a 
matter of dealing with a few wilful paradoxes, then 
it would certainly bo idle But there are, I think, 
B number of earnest and thoughtful students to- 
day, who are in fundamental accord with the 
heretic’s position, and to whom the sociological 
test 18 the one great test of a writer’s power. More- 
over, one cannot deny to the heretic’s negations a 
certain substratum of truth, that has been obscured 
by indiscrunuiate Shakespearean idolatry 

The heretic’s position is by no moans wholly to 
be deprecated He haa certomly done a goigl work 
in dispelling the “ good strong stupefying incense 
smoke ” that is apt to collect about every idol ; and 
in obliging the entliusiast to account inteUigently 
for the faith that is in him. 

Let us examme first of all, the charge of “ empty 
philosophy ” urged against Shakespeare. The 
taunt IS flung out m opposition to the claim of 
philosopher maintained by some on his behalf 
The taunt is an idle one, but not more idle than 
the philosophio credentials. The truth is that m 
any clear and defimte sense of the term tJiere is 
no philosophy in Shakespeare’s writings, nor any 
pretenoe at a philosophy. To a generation nur- 
tured on essayists like Carlyle and Buskin, novehsts 
like George Ehot and George Meredith, poets like 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Browmng, it seems the 
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proper thing to expect from the man d lettora a 
more or lass exidunt iheoiy of life— eeligiona ethioa^ 
social pobtice — and we fsil to tealiM that this aotion 
of a “ message ” upon life and its meaning, is essen- 
tially modern and utterly alien to the Eliubetfaan 
qiirit, 

'* Snakes in Iceland. Then are no enakes in 
Iceland I ” We may apply that old atoiy to 
Shakespeare’s philosophy. There is no philosophy. 
Shakespeare was an eutist and eoncemed primarily 
not with postulating theories of hfe, but with the 
atufi of life itself. You have a dozen different 
points of view, but no definite conclusion. 

“ Others abide our qusetion — ^Thou art bee I 
We ask and ask — Thou smilest and art stilL'* 

This may imtato the modem reader who Is oo- 
oustomed to the artist preacher, but it is absurd to 
urge It as an mtellectual disqualification. 

The vital point at issue is how for has the artist 
succeeded in dealing with the raw material of 
humamty t He cannot be blamed for not doing 
what he never undertook to do The attempts 
made by some of hia admirers to squeeze a philo- 
Bophy of life out of the utterances of his charac- 
ters, seem as unfair as it is foohsh. Let us take 
them as we find them : the fatslism of Kent, the 
mehonsm of Edmund, the despairing ciy of Mac- 
beth where life is “ a tale told by an idiot full of 
sound and fury signifying nothing ” ; the serene 
melancholy of Prospero to whom “ we are such stuff 
as dreams are made on ” ; cynical Jaques, and 
ideahatio Hrutua ; each has his value as a human 
document, each perhaps falls m with some mood of 
its creator, but none are to be token as other than 
the expression of one content to live hfe to the full, 
m place of weaving theories about life 

The artist has his place in the scheme of things, 
quite as muoh os the philosopher But I shall be 
remmded that the greatness of the artist has been 
called into question— especially m his power to 
portray hve men and women 

This to me is the strangest and most unaccount- 
able charge of all, for surely no writer ever main- 
tains hiB hold upon the imagination of successive 
ages, without a profound and searching knowledge 
of human nature. Mere popularity is no test of 
greatness. The idol of one age is often relegated to 
the lumbop-room of the next. But a man who 
appeals to the many not merely in his own tune, bub 
m other times — that man must appeal to the uni- 
versal mstmeta of human nature. In other words, 
he must have the root of the matter in him If 
Shakospoate be superficial as a reader of men, then 
indeed it were vain to call him great Knowledge 
of human nature is the touchstone alike of groat 
poetry and great prose. All that is needed here is 
the fiat of the creative imagination “ Let there 
be Light . . . and there was Light I ” 

To illustrate this aspect of Shakespeare’s art 
there is no need to dwell on even the great 
charactenBations such as Hamlet, Macbeth, lago, 
Othello, Desdemono, Rosalind, JuheL One may 
take studies less complex in delineation and note 
the some subtlety and searching insight. 

What, could be finer than the olosing eoene of 
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Antony’s life, when after bis frailties have lUmninad 
scene after soene, there breaks out a certain great- 
ness in him that has never been subdued T 

Antony. She hath betrayed me, and shall die the death. 

liardMm. Death of one peieon oan be paid but once. 
And that she has disohaiged. ... 

Antony. Dead then T 

liardian. Dead. 

Anion], Unarm Eros ; the long day’s task la done, 
And we must sleep. 

Probing the ontioiem of Shakespeare’s psych- 
(dogy, it seems to me that it is due, at bottom, to a 
dislike of the form of the Elizabethan drama, and 
the behof that it blurs the presentment of character. 
This point 18 certainly worth consideration, for it 
may be uiged, with some show of reason, that blank 
verse serves to enoourage unnatural dialogue, and to 
make for stilted phraseology Is, then, this con- 
vention of blank verse inimical to the presentation 
of the finer shades of charootensation t It may be 
admitted that verse drama is a convention ; but 
all art presupposes some convention. No stage 
diedogue is wholly naturoL Our most realistic plays 
to-day are, m their way, quite as conventional as 
the Elizabethan drama It is not the business of 
art to imitate life ; but to produce the illusion of 
life Words must be, just as mcidents must be, 
selected. Admitting this, the objector may still 
urge that the illusion of life is far lees possible under 
the conditions of the Elizabethan drama. Humour 
expresses itself m quite another way from the 
emotion of anger, love, or jealousy. Certain emo- 
tions may well find expression m sonorous lines ; 
with others, such a convention is ludicroua Most 
certainly, and surely no one realised this more 
clearly than Shakespeare, Romeo talks in verse, 
FolstafE in prose , indeed the same character ^eaks 
alternately in verse and prose, according to the 
mood When Rosalind is m hohday humour she 
drops mto prose ; when Othello’s greatness is ob- 
scured by ^eer animal passion, he speaks prose ; 
and the simple, comio character talks m prose all 
the time 

The question further reduces itself to this When 
Shakespeare confines himself to verse, can he m 
this medium only, cuihiove intricate psychological 
effects ^ For a reply, we have but to consider such 
speeches as Shylock’s scenes with Antonio, tingling 
with fine irony ; Hamlet’s soliloquy, charged with 
subtle alternations of mood , the amazingly clever 
presentment of nervous irritability in the later 
scenes of Richard III, when the man’s nervous 
system is breaking down under the strain of mis- 
fortune , the famous duologue between Macbeth 
and his wife after the murder, where the passages 
of verse reveal most wonderfully the workings of 
the soul ; and one of Lear’s long speeches, where 
the reader con feel the speaker struggling hard 
against the insidious oncoming of madness Many 
more instances could be adduced. Surely these 
suffice. 

Limitation of space precludes my quoting these, 
BO I will rely upon the very play that Tolstoy 
singled out for scorn — King Lear Mark bow well 
the oncoming madness of the distraught king is 
suggested m this tirade t 


” Dsikness and Devils I 
Saddle my hones ; call my tfoia toBStfass— 
Degenerate bastard I I'll not troulM thee.* 

0 let me not be med, not mod, sweet hmvan— 

Keep me in temper : I would not be mod. 

• • • • • t 

1 pnthee, daughter, do not moke me mad i 
1 will not trouble thee, my child, farewell i 

But yet thou art my fiesh, my blood, my daughtsTi 
Or rather a disease that’s in my flesh. 

Which 1 must needs coll mine ; thou art a boll— 
... But I’ll not chide thee. 

Yon think Til weep ; 

No, rn not weep : 

I have full oauee for weqnng ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws. 

Or ere I’ll weep. O fool, I shall go mod I ” 

Further, of his insight into character, it may be 
said that a ready test of the actuality of his char- 
acters IB the impression they make on the modem 
reader. Portia, Rosalmd, Beatnoe, Cleopatra, 
Juliet, are startlingly modem. Placed beside the 
women of Shendan or Goldsmith, and you realise 
how the latter are dated and how alive and fresh 
ore the former Beeide them even the women of 
Dickens and Thackeray seem old-fashioned. And 
the reason is that Shakespeare’s women have the 
primal qualities of womanhood common to every 
age, and therefore can never be dated. 

And there is subtlety no less than actuality. 

With what masterly touches the figure of rash, 
hot-tempered Harry Percy is drawn I How im- 
patient he is about the m^ioal advice on the field 
of battle : 

** . . . He mode me msd 
To see him shine bo brisk and emell ec sweet. 

And talk bo Lke a waiting gentlewomiui ; 

Of guns and drums and wounds— God save the mark I— 
And telling me, the eoverrign’st thing on earth 
Was pormaceti for an mwiM bruise I ” 

Prmce Henry characterises him in pleasantly 
humorous fashion : 

'* I am not yet of Percy’s mind, the Hotspur of the 
North , be that kiUa me some eiz or seven dozen of Scots 
at a breakfast, washes his bands and says to his wife, 

* Fie upon this quiet life I f wont work I ’ ' O my sweet 
Henry,’ says die, ‘ how many hast thou killed to-day T * 
’Give my roan horse a drench,’ says he, and answers, 

* Some fourteen,’ an hour after : ‘ a trifle— a trifle ’ ” 

He IB a bom fighter ; intrepiil, mdependents 
bonourablo ; he has humour and geniality. But 
he IB Hbt the great warrior Supoificiolly only is 
he a romantio figure. Place him beside Othello 
and mark the difference There is no deep imagina- 
tion, no fine artistic feehng, no largeness of heart 
about Percy. He hates music, is je^ous of others* 
merits, and although his famous utterance “ Tell 
truth and shame the devil ” is a fine one, yet it is 
inspired no little by his want of feeling with the 
mysterious side of things. But there is on honest 
rationalism about the man which commands re- 
spect. 

Olmiower, I oau oall spirits irom the vasty deep. 
Hotspur. Why, so oan I, er so oon any man ; 

But will they come when you do call tor 
them f 

Oltndower. Why, I can teaoh you, oousin, to oommoad 
the devil 
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Bcttpur. AndloantaBofathaswooc, todiaoietbedevi]. 
By truth : t^ truth and shame the 

While with unemng insight Shakespeare difier- 
entiates such vital rogues os FsJataS, the tavern 
haunter, and Autolyous, the vagabond of the 
fields 

Two points remain for oonsideration ; they are 
both imphed in the sooiologioal ontioism at present 
BO rife. According to this, Shakespeare is to be 
condemned for his poor, ready-made morality, and 
for his egregious snobbery. 

The ethical criticism is largely inspired by the 
modem tendency to look at the hterary artist as 
a potential teacher. Many artists are teacbera. 
ilrownmg was one, so was Meredith, so was Ibsen, 
so was Tolstoy. But no Elizabethan dramatist 
over dreamed of assuming the teacher's role “ Our 
true intent is all for your delight ” — to amuse and 
entertain, that was the sole ambition of the writer 
of plays When ho happened to be a man of genius 
he could not help doing more than this, but it was 
mcidental and accidental There is no defimte 
moral teaching m Shakespeare’a plays , but bemg 
a great artist of wide range, he necessarily presented 
ethical problems as a part of human life, not with a 
view to discussing their nghtness or wrongness. 

What we have to ask ourselves therefore is what 
kind of man do the plays reflect t Do they picture 
one above or below the average moral standard of 
bia day 7 

Let us present a test. 

A oharaotcnatio of the Ehzabethan was intoler- 
ance Toleration mdecd, m Tudor times, was 
quite an unknown quantity Not only was it rare 
to find, but it was regarded not os a virtue but as a 
lamentable weakness 

In some of the fine souls. Sir Thomss More for 
mstonoe, we find it advocated ; but More’s own 
sentiments could not withstand the pressure of 
publio sentiment ; and his own career ns Chan- 
cellor IB certainly not remarkable for toleranoe, or 
even bore justice. 

The current feeling about the Jew is expressed 
m Marlowe’s Barabat. To put it briefly, he was a 
monster outside the pale of consideration What 
did Shakespoiwe do for him 7 Without any eonti- 
mentahty, he pictured him os a man : 

“ Hath not a Jew eyes 7 Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, affections, passions 7 Fed with the 
same food, hurt with tlie same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same wmter and summer, os a Chnstion T 
If you pnok us, do we not bleed 7 If you tickle us, do 
we not laugh 7 If you poison us, do we not die T — And 
If you wrong us, shall we not revenge 7 If we are like 
you in the rest, wo will resemble you in tliat. If a Jew 
wrong a Chnetisn, what is his humility 7 Revenge If 
a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be 
by Christian example t Why, revenge. The villony 
you tench me I mil execute i and it shall go hard but I 
will better the instruotion.” 

Another test of a writer’s moral attitude, using the 
word m a large sense, is hia treatment of the cour- 
tesan. You may glorify her with the immoralisis, 
or condemn her with the pietists ; either atfatnde 
IS common enough in literature What is uncom- 
mon 18 the broad, generous outlook that without in 


any way oonstraing Uaok os white, seeks to show 
the '* soul of goodness ” m things evil. Now, sorely 
no man of superficial “ ready-jimde ’’ morality could 
have jiamted that splendid sinner, Cleopatra, not 
splendid as some Frenob writers wonld have made 
her because of her einmng, but despite it — great m 
spite of her vioiousness and folly, la it possible 
not to keep a place m one’s sympathies and liking 
for that arch rogue, braggart, and coward Folstafi, 
or that careless, irresponsible vagabond, Autolycus 7 
Is ready-made morality accountable for this ’ Not 
that Shakespeare’s moral attitude is impeccable 

Dimng those gloomy years, when it seemed for 
a tune as if his faith in human nature had been 
shaken, during the writing of All's Well that Ends 
Well, Measure for Measure, and Trodue and Creesida, 
there is much that is no better — if no worse — than 
the oonventionol morahty of the day. The issue 
of AWa Wdl 18 certainly anything but well. But 
Uie writer is so obviously sick at heart and cynical 
in mood during this time, that it is unfair to t^e it 
as a worthy sample of his art Compare these plaVB 
with the cycle of great tragedies which follow, and 
how different the atmosphere. I take at random a 
snatch of dialogue between Hamlet and Polomus — 
PolomuB the man of mamms, whose morality is 
certainly of the ready-made order : 

Polomus. Hy lord, I will use them according to their 
desert 

Hamlet God’s bodykiiia, man, much better ; use every 
man after his desert, and who shall 'scape whipping 7 
Use them after your own honour and di^ty , the Jess 
they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty 

A suggestive passage surely, not merely for hia 
own, but for our own age, a hint that the statesman 
who has to deal with subject races might well take 
as a hmt. 

One point remains for consideration A number 
of modem wnteis on Sbakeepeore have insisted 
siTongly on his snobbeiy, hinting that he wea 
essentially undemocratic, hating the mob Ac- 
cording to one critic, Conolanus is a “ mine 
of ins^te *’ against the people Even Dr Fur- 
nivall admits^ " Shakespeare used the poor rather 
os material for fun to amuse his ncher patrons 
with, than as folk with whom he felt He doesn’t 
show much sympathy with them — not so much as 
Chaucer, I think — but his representations of then 
are all m good part, and like those of Chaucer and 
Dickens, moke his bearers think kindly of the men 
they laugh at " 

Now, Shakespeare certainly bad no liking for the 
rougli, uneducated mob , he was a man of sensitive 
feeling, ooutely responsive to breeding and culture, 
and had nothmg of that demagogue spirit that 
leads men to play down to the “ groundhngs ” for 
jMirsonal aggrandisement and popularity Brutality 
and Ignorance he hates heart Ij with Elizabethan 
frankness^ and states it without equivocation in 
forcible language. Corvotanua is a plain unvar- 
nished picture of mob fickleness and brutality. To 
call it a “ nunc of insults to the people ” is ndicu- 
louB. No reader of Henry IV can say that Shake- 
speare was blind to the virtues and merits of the 
people at large. His pictures of moral worth ore 
far less partisan thati Dickens’. Want of sympatl^ 

Ba 
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with the poor In their Bufienngs I find nowhere. 
On the contrary, there ie a paeeage in Kxng Lear 
remarkable for its poignant sympathy. 

“ Take ph}rBio, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou may’st shake the superflux to them 
And show the heavens more just." 

Or take a comedy — At You Like It — and note how 
admirably the rustic spirits hold their own with the 
aristocrat. 

Shakespeare no more spumed the poorer classes 
than he spurned the mid^e classes. It were quite 
as easy to make out a case from The Merry Wwes 
of Windsor, showing how meanly he thought of the 
burgher class, or from Matheth, and Othello, to show 
how meanly ho thought of soldiers, as to see in 
Conolanus " a mine of insults to the people ” 

It IB quite probable that in those days when the 
man of letters was dependent on a patron, and 
when it was the custom to heap meaningless adula- 
tion on the Sovereign, Shakespeare was no better 
than his fdlows. The fulsome compliments poured 
upon Elisabeth not merely by her courtiers but by 
the foreign ambassadors who wished to retain her 
regard, make dismal reading. Unhappily, snobbery 
and sycophancy are not pecuhar to Shakespeare’s 
time, and if Shakespeare was neither better nor 
worse than many of his contemporaries m this re- 
spect, there is reason to suppose that he accepted it 
carelessly, os a convention to be observed, and that 
it was not due to real littleness of mind and dwarfed 
sympathies He was not a paragon of the virtues ; 
ho had his weaknesses both os a man and artist. 
But the marvel is that, typifying as he does the 
greatness and the defects of his age and generation, 
he should so far transcend hia time os to speak to us 
to-day — at any rate to thoso of us who have ears to 
hear, despite our changes of thought and shifting 
of ideals — with on even greater compelling poww 
than m his day and generation. 

Plays of Doubtful Authorship attributed to 
Shakespeare 

(1) Certain plays wore published dunng Shake- 
speare’s lifetime with his name or initials attached 
to them Loenne (1505), Str John Oldrastle (1600), 
Thomas Lord Cromwell (1602), The London Prodigal 
(1605), The Puritan (1607), A Yorkshire Tragedy 
(1608), Pertdes (1609) 

(2) Certain plays wore puhlistied after Shake- 
speare’s death m association with his name The 
Troublesome Reign of John (1622), and circulated 
anonymously in 1591; Two Noble Kinsmen (1634), 
bv Fletcher and Shakespeare; and The Birth of 
Merlin, Shakespeare and Knowles (1662). 

(3) Certain plays have been easignod to him on 
internal evidence in more modern times, for ex- 
ample, Edward III, Arden of Feuersham, and Sir 
Thomas More. 

This classification does not exhaust the number 
of plays imputed to him at some time or another, 
but it covers the most important, from the point of 
view of evidence 

On what grounds then do we exclude or include 
them T The answer is, almost entirely on internal 
grounds. External evidence helps us veiy little. 


Bo contemptuously careless was Shakespeare of his 
plays that he allowed piratical booksellers to foist 
^ays of inferior merit on the pubho with bis name 
attached Of his poetry he was jealous and took 
core ; the dramas wore written for the stage, what 
happened to them after, or what else was attributed 
to him he ignored. 

Dealing with (1); the only plays sufficiently 
remarkable to deniond consideration ore Loenne, 
A Yorkshire Tragedy, and Pencles. There is the 
slenderest evidence in the case of the others, evi- 
dence of no moment ; nor mdeod have the plays 
themselves any mtnnsio value 

Loenne is m no better plight as regards evidence, 
but it IB an interestipg piece of work Modelled on 
the Imes of Senecon tragedy, its blood and thunder 
style approximates more to the work of Kyd than 
that of any other known contemporary ; though 
there is more tenderness and grace m certain pas- 
sagos than we find m plays by the author of 2’he 
Spanish Tragedy, and a hvelier sense of comedy. 

On account of the two latter charactenstios, per- 
haps, the play has been attributed m turn to Peele 
and Oreeno, while the rhetorical ^lendour of 
psasages has suggested to some mmda Marlowe. 
Neither in its treatment of character nor m its 
phraseology docs it suggest Shakespeare’s method 
at any pomt m his career. That is the most certam 
thing that we can advance about the play. The 
leet 18 an open question. 

A Yorkshire Tragedy is a play of domestic hfe 
and deals with an actual occurrence, recorded by 
Stow and others It is the tale of a profiigate and 
his unhappy wife. The profligate is drawn with 
power and subtlety ; and the temperament of the 
man is admirably suggested m the hnos : 

*'0 would virtue had been forbidden , we ehould tlirn 
have proved all virtuous, for ’tis our blood to love vlmt 
we sre forbiddeii.’’ 

Tlie whole play is remarkable in its sordid and 
unflinching tragedy ; but written as it was m the 
first decade of the seventeenth centuiy, its treat- 
ment of blank verse is markedly diflercnt from 
Bhakespeare’s at that time 

Pericles, though not mentioned in the first folio 
edition, is genorolly credited to Shakespeare; but 
whereas it was once thought to be one of his early 
writings, it is now found to be in accordance with 
hiB latest style, and is presumed to have been 
written about the time of Antony and Cleopatra 

The subject was a popular one. First treated 
in a Greek romaiico, it was often translated m the 
Middle Ages, and Gower deals with it m his Con- 
fessio Amanhs The story is a repulsive one, in 
many ways, dealing with an incestuous love, and 
when not repulsive is meandenng and undromatio, 
but it certainly has been embroidered with some 
besutifiil scenes and with some striking pieces of 
characterisation; that of Pencles himself for in 
stance — one of those sensitive, introspective souls 
that Bhakespeare excelled eqiecially m depicting 
That it may not be wholly Shakespeare’s is not 
improbable, but outside of Bhakespeare it would 
be bard to match some of the scenes for beauty 
of diction and masterly handling ; for instanoo, the 
ahipwreek passages. 
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Ceoiiing to the seooiid oatogoiy, the only play 
that need detam ua is the Two NcUe Ktnmen. It 
is modelled largely upon the cdd romanoe treated 
by Chaucer in The Krught'a Tple to which la added 
that element of Blizabethan lealiam lor which the 
novel had already given men a taate. So we have 
two plota, aet in a diacuiavo background of maaque- 
hke aplendour. 

The play la extremdy uneven in merit, but there 
oan be no question of imaginative grasp attained at 
times. It IB agreed that Fletoher had a hand in 
the work, but who the other collaborator is, baa 
not been settled. Some have argued in favour of 
Massmger, and as Massinger's diction has a oerteun 
Shakespearean quality at tunes, it is possible that 
Massinger is the part author. The probabihtiea, 
however, are m favour of Shakespeare ; for puttmg 
aside Acts II, III, and IV, assigned by most ontioa 
to Fletoher, the character of the diction and the 
method of treatment la far less bke Massinger 
than Shakespeare. This has been ably pomted out 
by a wnter m the Cambridge Btetory oj Mngluih 
Literature ; 

“ In the meohanioal elements of poetic rhythm, Mas- 
singer oomes very near to Sfaaksspeaie i but, whm we 
look deeper, and come to the oonaderation of those 
features of style which do not admit of tabular analysis, 
we God the wideet difierenoe. The diction of Massinger 
is, above all things, orderly and lucid. He shows, at 
tunes, passion and imagination ; but he never allows 
these to ulieck the stately decorum and even flow of 
his varae. Now, the diction of The Tim Noble Ktnamen 
la of a peculiar nature, and Spalding, in his famous 
Letter, with others after him, naturally directed his 
attention to this, above all other things, in attnbutmg 
these non-Fletcherian scenes to Bhokespeore. In tbs 
prolusion of striking metaphora, the copious outpouring 
of profound thoughts, ooc the extreme conoision, often 
Involving harshness and obsoonty, of the uttoranos, 
these scenes bear a marked resemolsnoe to the plays of 
Shakespeare's final penod, and to nothing else in litera- 
ture. Moreover, the very defoota of these scenes are 
the some defects which we meet with in Bhokespeare's 
so-called romances." 

In the third category are a number of plays 
that, independently of the problem of their Shake- 
spearean inspiration, ment our attention. 

The play of Edtoard III, based on a story of 
Bandello's, is a remarkable piece of work There is 
no external evidence in favour of Shakespearean 
authorship, though the play is often remarkably 
Shakespearean in stylo. The most plausible con- 
jecture IS that it is an old play touched up by the 
Master’s hand. Frankly, 1 do not think too much 
must be made of what we may call the Shake- 
spearean touch Many had caught the trick of 
phrase — ^many of no moan power either as poets or 
playwrights — and because of this, plays have been 
assigned to Shakeepeare. Just os surely os Sir 
Stephen Phillips' poems might be acenbed — wore 
their authorship doubtful — to Tennyson 

In default of externsd evidence, nothing short of 
very strong and precise mternal evidence should 
convince ua as to Shakespeare’s authorship m the 
case of these playa 

The play of Sir Thomas More is soother illustra- 
tion in point of thia There are touches of the 
Shakespearean manner, but nothing of the Shoke- 
tpeorean spirit, It is cleverly devised from 


matenala supplied by Hall’s Chronide and Boper’s 
biography; the oharactenaation of More^ a de- 
hghtfid congenial subject, is treat^ well, 
but many a contemporsiy dramatiat might have 
written the play, 

Arden of Fevereham remains to be noted. Swm- 
burne aaonbes it unhesitatingly to Shakespeare 
“ It seems to me not pardonable merely, nor per. 
nuBsible, but simply logical and reeMonable— to 
set down this poem as the possible work of no 
man’s youthful hand but Shakespeare’s ’’ 

Of the play's power there can be no question. 
Lika A Yorkshire Tragedy, it is a gnm, realistio 
study of domestic life, cmd like it alw, the play is 
founded on fact. A dissolute wife kills her for. 
bearmg husband. 

The subjeot is treated with psychological insight ; 
but pace Mr. Bwmbume, it is bard to find in its 
pedestrian verse more than a fleeting suggestion, 
here and there, of Shakespeare’s magic. Perhaps 
pedestrian is too reproachful a term ; the verse is 
bare and austere, seldom touched by beauty of 
thought or grace of diction, yet with a simple 
dignity and ^stinotion of its own in its gnm situa- 
tions. But the universal simphcity of style, the 
unromantio treatment of the theme is not in har- 
mony with Shakespeare’s ardent and often over- 
nch imagination. 

The play was first claimed for Shakespeare in 
1770 ; it was published as early as 1602, a year in 
whioh Shakespeare was at work upon the earlier 
draft of Romeo and Juliet. 

What a dilierence m tho two plays, in order of 
imagination 1 

Whoever be the author, Arden is a splendid piece 
of work, and if Shakespeare be not the writer, os is 
B matter of considerable doubt, it is not unworthy 
of hiB gomus, alien though it may be to the mom- 
festations that we know. 

Shakbspeirk in RI9 PzAYS 

I bebeve that all Shakespeare's great tragedies are 
the outcome of some profound personal experience^ 
though not necessarily tho actu^ experience related 
in the play. The invention of the dramatist has 
given them an habitat , the poet’s insight has 
impressed the crude facts with a poignancy and 
passion that tho man himself need not have 
nocessanly experienced But tho underlying m- 
spiration has been founded upon experience of hfe. 
Shakespeare has known what it was to feel the 
intellootual paralysis that comes from sensitive, 
probing mtrospeotion ; he has been tom by the 
cruel devastation of jealousy ; has tasted the 
bitterness of ingratitude among those he had 
reckoned his friends ; hss been brought face to face 
with those obstinate questionings of the Why and 
Whither that meet us in Hamlet. Tbo form and 
texture of the plays reflect the creative imagination 
of the dramatic artist , but the qunt that animates 
tlie great utterances is surely something bom of 
expenenoe. 

His hfe was a full, noh, and varied one ; it is idle 
to suppose, then, that it contributed no fuel to 
kmdle his powers mto mtenso expression. 
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The great man of lettora is always the stronger 
for beizig a groat man of the irorld. The men of 
any age who have touched our hearts are the men 
that have faced the facts of life, looked the world 
straight in the face, and wrung from its harshest 
moments, inspirations for future travellers. 

For some of them, weaker in purpose, less stable 
in endurance, the world proved too strong Mar- 
lowe’s brilliant career was cut short m a drunken 
brawl; while Greene and Nash wore away their 
powers of body and soul m reckless hving 

Shakespeare as a man, though not immune from 
the weaknesses of hia time and the infirmities of 
full and sensuous natures, soon realised, to use 
Shelley’s words, that “ Man who man would be 
must rule the Empire of himself ” Had he not 
fashioned his life so well, this record he has loft 
behind would have been impossible. Moreover, 
his compelling greatness lies in that he sounded 
sorrow and despair yet preserved to the end a 
brave front, a courageous ooiifidenoe. 

His work shows a gradual development of hia 
genius Beginning with high-spirit^ farce, he 
passes to fantoatio romance, thence after a spell of 
English ohromcle plays that help to strengthen his 
power of charaoterisation, gave him a firm gnp on 
ooncrobe realities, he turns to the higher comedy 
note of The Merchant of Venice, and the mellower 
romanticism of At You Like it In his oarlicr work 
there is only one tragedy — Romeo and Juliet — and 
that IS essentially a young man’s tragedy j beautiful 
in its lyrio poignancy, yot far mfonor in imaginative 
intensity to group of great tragedies Before 
he came to these, hia plays show a passing mood of 
bitternoBS and misantliropy, and abounding m fine 
poetry os ore such plays os Troilus and Creesida, 
and AWt Well that Ends Well, they lack the m- 
tensity and sanity of outlook that mark bis best 
work They are suoeoodod, however, by the tra- 
gedies, and while the earlier ones aro more deliberate 
and analytical in treatment, the lator ones are 
marked by swiftness and volieinence of thought 
and expression 

Yet, deeply os they stir the springs of pity and 
terror within us, they do not depress our vitality, 
as do many modern tragedies Why is this ? 
Largely, I think, because at bottom Shakespeare 
never loses faith in human naturo , physical and 
moral horrors you may get, never the paralysing 
horrors of fatalism 

Finally, after the storm comes the calm of the 
first period. Once again, romance and comedy 
join hands, but there is no harking bark Delight- 
ful as the earlier romances are, the later ones are 
finer. There is a deeper and fuller mteipretation 
of the possibilities of human life Who would ex- 
change Aiiol for Puck, Prospero for Hippolyta, 
Caliban for Bottom 7 

There is no need for us to take all that Shake- 
speare gives us, with the indiscnmmating idolatry 
that marked an elder gnncration of Shakespearean 
critics ; that would do him as great disservice as 
to accept the cramped and petty criticisms of the 
eighteenth-century commentators Scholars like 
Dowden, Bradley, Brandes, and Swinburne have 
done muoh to give us a truer insight into the funda- 


t 

mental greatness of the writer; while the iinwhole. 
some pell of adulation has been eSeotivdy dispelled 
by the useful, if exaggerated stnotures of saoh-jnen 
as Shaw and Ernest Crosby. The reader may sedely 
be left with these various mentors at his elbow, to 
disonmmate the dross from the gold, so long os 
he allows no critic, however great, to stand ulti- 
mately between himself and his subieot. He oaonot 
then fail to realise that the work of Shakespeare at 
his best, belongs to the great noe utterances of 
bterature, and like them we have come to look on it 
as a portion of our mtelleotual and spiritual heritage. 

Tub Pobtbt or SENintim 

Shall I compare thee to a samRier's day 7 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate i 
Bough winds do eliaike the darling buds of May, 

And Bummer’e leaee hath all too i^ort a date ; 

Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is Ins gold complexion dimm’d ; 

And ei ery fair from fair eometime declines. 

By ohanoe or naturo’s changing course nnlnmm’d ; 

But thy eternal suirmer sh^l not fade. 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owost ; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st In his shade. 

When in etomal lines to tune thou grow’st ■ 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thck 

* • a * • • 

When to the sessiona of sweet silent tliought 
J summon up remembrance of things past, 

1 sigh the law of many a thing I Bought, 

Ana with old wooe new wail my dear time’s waste | 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow. 

For prei lous fnends hid in death’s dateless night. 

And woop afresh love’s long emoe oancell’d woe, 

And moon the exponse of many a vanish’d eight : 

'tlien can I grieve at gnevanres foregone. 

And heavily horn woe to woe tell o’er 
The Mill acoonnt of fore-bemoaned moon, 

Which I new pay os if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on theo, doer friend, 

AU losaes are restored and Borrows end 

Let me not to the mamage of trae minds 
Admit Impediments lervo is not love 
Which altere when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove ; 

O, no I it ie on ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be token. 
Love’e not Time’s fool, though rosy bps and che^s 
Within Ins beindmg sickle’s compass come : 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But hems it out even to the edge of doom. 

If thiB be error and upon me proved, 

I never wnt, nor no moo ever loved.‘ 

” Take, O, take thy bps away. 

That eo sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those oyee, the break of day. 

Lights that do mislead the mom : 

But my kisses bring again, bring again ; 

Beals of lovo, but seal’d In vain, seal’d In vam| '*■ 

“ O miMtieee mine, where ore you roaming 7 
O, stay and hear ; your true love’s oomiDg, 

That can smg both hi|h and low t 
’Tnp no further, pretty sweeting j 
Journeys end in lovers meeting ; 

Every wise man's eon doth know 

What is hrvo T 'tis not hereafter ; 

Resent mirth hath present laughter ; 

What's to come is still unsure : 

t Bonnets xvm., xzx., cxvl. * Meostire for Meaiure 
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In delay there lies no plenty. 

Than oome kiae me, eweet and twenty. 
Youth's a stuff will not endure.” 

'I'm POBXBT OF FsKXAsr 
Where the bee suoks, there suck 1 : 




a cowslip’s bell I he ; 
lere I couch when owls do my. 

On the bet's back I do fly 
After summer mernly, 

Memly, memly shall I hve now 

Under the blo^m that hangs on the bou^ 

Oome unto these rallow sands. 

And then take bands i 
CouTtsied when you have and Uss’d 
The wild waves whist : 

Foot it featly here emd there ; 

And. sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 

Full fathom five thy father lies j 
Of hiB bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes j 
Nothing of him that doth f§de. 

But doth suffer a seanihange 
Into something neh and strange, 

Bea^nymphs hourly nng his knell s, 

Jhag-dozig.* 

Thk Poetbv or Passion 

Othello Soft you ; a word or two before you go 
I have done the state some service, and they know't. 
No more of that. 1 pray you, m your letters. 

When you shall these unlucky dcMs relate. 

Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught in inaheo * then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well , 

Of one not easily jealous, but, bemg wrought. 
Perplex'd in the extreme ; of one whose hand. 

Like the base Indian, throw a poorl away 

Iticher than aU his tribe , of one whose subdued eyesk 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum Set you down this I 
And say besides, that in Aleppo once. 

Where a mahgnant and a turbaii'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 

I took by the throst the oircumcised dog^ 

And smote bun, thoa* (Stabe hitnedf ) 

Tre Postby of Msdxeatior 

Claudio. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where* 
To be m cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded olod : and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fleiy floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of tluck nbbed ice; 

To be imprison'd In the viewless winds. 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world , or to be worse than wont 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howlmg * — 'tis too horrible I 
The weariest and most loathed worldly lifc^ 

That age, ache, penury, and impnsonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death * 

Thk Psyorolooist 

ServuTU. O master I if you did but hear tlie pedlar 
at the door, you would never donee again after a tabor 
and pipe ; no, the bagpipe oould not move you. He 
sings several tunes faster than you’ll tell money ; he 
utters them as he had eaten baliodB and all men’s ears 
grew to his tunes. 

Why, he sings ’em over as they were gods and god- 
deases. Yoo would think a smock were a she-angsl. 


t TwdftK Ntght. 

* Otbelle, Ant v, so. 2. 


* The Tempett. 

* Jfsofuri /dr Utmm. 


be so dianta to tba deeva-bond sod the wodc aboot 
the square on’t. 

a e e a ■ a 

Auto I'll be with you your tfifiep-dieailnff too. Ifl 
make not this cheat bring out anotbOT, end the aheeran 
prove sheep, let me be unrolled, and my name put Ib 
the book of virtue. 

** Joe on, jog on, the foot-path way. 

And mernly bent the stile-a ; 

A merry heart goes aU the dey. 

Your Bed tires m a mile-a.'' 

a a a a a • 

Beating and hanging are terrors to roes Idr the Ufa 
to oome, 1 sleep out the thought of it. 

The Drauaxisx 
Snter Lady Macbbis 

£ady M. That wluoh hath made them drunk hath 
mods me bold ; 

What hath quench d them hath given me fire. Bark I 
Peace I 

It was the owl that ehriek’d, the fatal bellman. 

Which gives tlie stern’st good-night. He is about It s 
The doors are open, and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores: I have drugg’d 
their poBeets, 

That death and nature do oontend about Uiem, 

W hclher they hve or die. 

A/och (Wttftm ) Who’s there t What, bo I 
Lady M. Alack, I am afraid they have awaked 
And ’tie not done ; the attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark I 1 hud their daggers ready , 

He could not miss ’em. Had he not leeemblrd 
Hy father as he slept, I hod done’t. (A'Mcr Macbeth ) 
My husband I 

JUbco. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a 
noise f 

Lady iff. I hoard the owl acreom and the cncketa cry. 
Did not you speak t 

Macb. When t 

Lady iff. Now. 

iffoto. As I desoeoded T 

Lady iff. Ay. 

Modi. Hark I 

Who lies i’ the aeoond chamber 7 

Lady iff. Donolbain. 

MaA, This le a sorry eight. ILooInvg on ku hande ) 
Lody iff. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

MoA Then'e one did laugh in e sleep, and one cried 
" Murder I " 

That they did woke each other : I stood and heard them • 
But they did say their prayers, and addressed them 
Agem to sleep. 

Lady M, There are two lodged together 
Madb, One cned “ God bless us ' " and “ Amen " the 
other. 

As they had seen me with these hangman's bonds t 
Listening their fear, I could not say “Amen,” 

When thw did say ' God bless us I ” 

Lady iff. Consider it not bo deeply, 

MaA. But wherefore could not 1 pronounce “ Amen ” T 
I had most need of blessing, and “ Amrn ’’ 

Btuok in my throat. 

Lady M, These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways ; so, it will make ns mad 
Mad). Methought I hoard a voice cry : ’’ Sleep no morsi 
Macbeth does murder sleep— the innocent sleep. 

Sleep that kmts up the ravell’d eleave of core. 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great noturo's second ooone, 

Chief nounsher in lifa^ feast, — “ 

Lady id. What do yon mean 7 

MaA, Still it cried “ Sleep no more I ” to oil the house 
"Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Caw^r 
Shall sleep no more * Maobeth ehell sleep no mora 
1 Tha Wwuer's Tab. 
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Laiy M. Who was it that thus cried T Why, worthy 
thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsiokly of things Go get some water. 

And wash t^ filthy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place 7 
They must he there : go oarry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Madb 1*11 go no more : 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 

Look on’t again 1 dare not. 

Lady M Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers : the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures ; tis the ^e of childhood 
That fears a painted devil If he do bleed. 

I’ll gild the faces of the grooms wilhsd. 

For It must seem their gmlt. {ExU. Knoelang within.) 

Madb, Whence is that knockmg 7 

How la't with me, when every noise appals me 7 
What hands ore here 7 ha I they pluok out mine eyes I 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand 7 No , this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas moornadme. 

Making the green one red. 

Be-erUer Lady Macbsth 

Lady M. My hands are of your colour, but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. (Knocking within ) 1 hear a 
knocking 

At the south entry : retire we to our chamber : 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it than I Your constancy 


Hath left you unattended. {Kmakmg-juMn.) Hack I 
more knooking i 

Qet on your nightgown, last oocaslcm csU ns 
And show us to be watchers i be not lost 
Bo poorly In your thoughts. 

Macb. To know my deed, ’twere best not know my* 
self. (Knoehutff within.) 

Wake Duncan witii thy knocking 1 I would thou 
oouldst I t 

Thx Suxovnax 

FaJataff. Hal, if thou see me down in the battle, and 
bestride me, so ; ’tjs a pomt of friendship, 

Pnnee. Nothmg but a colossus can do thee Giat 
friendship Bay thy prayers, and farewell. 

Fattlaff. I would ’twere bed-time, Hal, and all well. 
Pnnee. Why, thou owest God a death 
Fabtaff. ’Tu not due yet| I would be loath to pay 
him before his day. What need I be so forward with 
him that calls not on me 7 Well, *tia no matter , honour 
pneka me on. Yea, but how if honour pnolm me of! 
when I oome on 7 how then 7 Can honour set to a 
tog 7 no : or an arm 7 , no ■ or take away the gnef of 
a wound 7 no. Honour bath no skill in surgery, then 7 
no. What is honour 7 a word. What Is m that word 
honour 7 What is that honour 7 air. A tnm reckon- 
ing 1 Who hath it 7 he that died o’ Wednesday. Doth 
he feel it 7 no. Doth he hear it 7 no. ’Tie insensible, 
then 7 yea, to the dead. But will it not hve with the 
livmg 7 no Why 7 detraotion will not suffer it. 
Ther^ore I’ll none of it Honour is a mere scotoheon : 
and so snds my catechism * 

t Maebxh, Act u bo. S *1 Henry IV, Act v. so. 1. 
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FRANCIS BACON 

Tsebb ore few nsunee that shine with greater 
brilliance than Francis Bacon’s (or to give him his 
full title. Lord Venilam or Viscount St Albans) in 
the literary end ecientifio world at thu day, nearly 
three hundred years after his death. His wdl con- 
tained the following : “ Fur my name and memory, 
I leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and to 
foreign nations and the next ages ’’ 

London was the birthplace of this writer, philo- 
sopher, and statesman, the capital which claims 
to be the native place of so many of the great men 
of the sixteenth century At York House m the 
Strand, on tho 22nd January 1601, m the official 
residence of hu father. Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Groat Sool, Francis Bacon was bom 
He was tbe youngor son of his father’s second 
marriage. His mother, Anne Cooke, was a daugh- 
ter of Sir Anthony Cooke, a sister-in-law to Lord 
Burghley. She was a woman of strong character, 
highly educated, deeply lehgioiis, and interested 
herself in the Church’s reformation Her strong 
wiU and narrow Calvmistic bebefs, combined with 
her great classical knowledge, without doubt 
coloured and influenced her son’s life from a very 
early age When a very young boy, his serious 
mind and self-confidence attracted Queen Eliza- 
beth’s attention. Her “ young Lord Keeper ” was 
a title she memly gave him. There wore six 
children bom of the first marriage of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and of the second, two, Francis and his 
brother Anthony, who was two years older 
At the early age of twelve years, Francis with 
hiB brother were entered os foUow-oommoneTa at 
Trimty College, Cambridge, and at the end of two 


years Francis returned to London and began to 
study law In 1676 he went to the English Em- 
bassy in Pons, as a Junior Secretary to Sir Amyos 
Faulet, who had just taken up tbe position of 
English Ambassador. Bacon, who was then six- 
teen, remained m France with Sir Amyas Faulet a 
httle over two years He was not mneteen when 
hiB father suddenly died, without providing for 
this son of hiB second mamsge. This necessitated 
Bacon leaving France and at once deciding on his 
future profession. He went into tho law, much 
agsjnst his molination, and began his studies at 
once at Gray’s Inn, whilst his whole nature was 
craving for the attraction of hteratuie and philo- 
sophy Being poBseesed of a very small moome 
and tho knowledge that he must moke his own 
fortune before he bad the necessary leisure to de- 
vote himself to his favourite studies, helped him to 
give hiB mind to his work In 1682 Bacon was 
“ called,” and in four years afterwards was elected 
a bencher of his inn He hod looked m vain to bis 
uncle. Lord Burghley, to assist him to obtain one of 
the many lucrative posts which the profession he 
bod adopted hold When Bacon was twenty-three 
bo turned his thoughts to Parhament. In political 
affairs, of course, Burghley’s influence was para- 
mount, and he exerted it to secure for Bacon a seat 
in the House of Commons as member for Melcombe 
Regis. Subsequently he sat for Taimton, and m 
1603 he represented Middlesex. He soon become 
a prominent member of Qie House. On one occa- 
sion he managed to give offence to tbe Queen by 
opposing a grant demanded by tbe Government. 
Disappointed in his hopes of promotion, he detached 
bims^ from Burghley and strongly supiported the 
policy of Lord Essex, who presented him with 
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property at Twickenham, which Bacon waa able 
to sell for eighteen hundred pounds, equal to about 
£12,000 at the value of naoney to-day. This gift 
was largely m the nature of a consolation for 
Essex's failure to obtain for him high legal offioa 
It was due to Bacon’s advice that Essex under- 
took the difficult problem of Ireland’s governments 
Bacon never tired of pointing out to Essex that he, 
and he alone was fitted to successfully undertake 
the suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion ( 1608) and then 
rotom to Court covered with glory. Bacon stood to 
gam whether his fnend was triumphant or a failure. 
He oould be of infinite service to bun on bis return 
if his mission proved successful, and if Essex re- 
turned disgreuiod, Beoon decided he oould put him 
on one side, and the field would once more be clear. 
Essex, as a means to Bacon's greater advancement 
in the pursuit of position was certainly doubtful, so 
the sooner he was out of the way the better. The 
following year proved Essex’s downfall. At his 
trial it was Bacon who pressed the evidence into 
a course which meant oertain conviotion of the 
prisoner, quite in opposition to the favrrarable 
conducting of the evidence by Sir Edward Coke. 
This trickery and meanness of Bscon’s is hard to 
understand and harder to forgive, His whole mind 
was given up to self-advancement, and anyone 
standmg m the way of this realisation must go. 

Whilst Booon had been giving much attention 
to hie profession and pohtica, his bterary activities 
hod been considerable In 1597 he published a 
volume of essays which at once showed the author 
to be a man of diverse talents. Bacon hod dis- 
covered by the time Jomos the First ssesnded the 
throne, that flattery and boa appeared to *’ bring '* 
success. 

Ho was kiughtod m 1603, became Sobcitor-General 
in 1607, and m 1 6 1 3 Attorney-General The follow- 
ing instance proves that nothing would deter him 
from the carrying out of any purpose that might 
assist him in his duties : it is known ho helped in the 
torturing of an old clergyman named Peochman, in 
order to force a confession of treason from this 
victim. The y earbeforohe becamoSolicitor-Genoral, 
at the age of forty-live. Bacon mamod Alice Bam- 
ham, whoeef ather had been a rich London merchant, 
and at his death had loft his daughter two hundred 
pounds a yoar. This fortune represented a much 
larger sum than two hundred pounds represents 
to-day. It is to be remembered tliat it was eight 
tunes higher than the value of our currency. From 
his office as Clerk of the Star Chamber, Bacon drew 
an mcomo of about two thousand pounds a year; 
this, with his other posts, must have brought in 
yearly a large amount of money. 

His love of show and lawlessness with rc gud to 
expenditure caused him to be always in debt. Afier 
his marriage he spent enormous sums on Vorulam 
House, near St. Albans. The completion of this 
vast mansion, the magnificent furniture and de- 
corations, together with an army of servants, far 
exceeded the amount of his income, and he was ever 
pending more than he received. 

Bacon hod no children. We may boheve that he 
and his wife hved happily together for a considerable 
tune. In his will he l^t hsr generously provided 


for, but at the close of his life he cancelled this 
provision “ for just and grave causes, utterly re- 
voked and mode void, leaving her to her right only.” 
As he died owing twenty-two thousand pounds^ 
pwhaps hia wifs bad no great cause for annoyanoe. 
His flatteries to the King and his favourite, Buck- 
ingham, and bis assiduous searohlng for prosperity, 
still oontinued. Buckingham used his great influ- 
ence in ondeavaunng to secure the highest appomt- 
xnents for Bacon, with the fliU determination of 
usuig bun afterwards for bis own purposes. As 
Boon as the office of Lord Keeper became vacant in 
1617, Buckingham saw to it that Bacon should fill 
it. In January of the next year he became Lord 
Chancellor. Honour quickly followed. In six 
months he waa made Baron Verulam and Viscount 
St. Albans in 1621. The year that placed him on 
the pinnacle of hia ambitions, was the year m which 
his rapid downfall began His great position es 
Lord Chancellor was terribly misused. Bucking- 
ham constantly required him to favour his friends. 
Baoon aoeepted bribes and presents and was ob- 
viously dealing unjustly. No longer oould a par- 
liamentary inquiry be put oil. He was socused 
and adrmtted he was guilty of corruption, and 
threw himself on the mercy of his judges. “ My 
lords, I beseech you to be merciful to a broken 
reod.” As a punishment he was ordered to give up 
ell offices of State, a life unprisonment m the Tower, 
and to pay a fine of forty thousand pounds The 
King gave him his freedom the next day, and 
allowed the fine to go unpaid. He retired in dis- 
grace to hiB country residence near St. Albans His 
email private fortune, together with a pension of 
one thousand two bundi^ a year, which James 
bad only a short tune before given bun, still re- 
mained to him. From this time until the end of his 
days, literaturo and science held him Despite his 
bu^ life, bis studies had never been neglected. 
Five years afterwards, on Apnl 9, 1626, Bacon died 
at the age of sixty-five. In pursuit of his scientific 
TeseoroliQB when out driving, he alighted from bis 
carriage one snowy day, and bought a fowl from a 
cottager, and had it killed, then stuffed the body 
with snow, mtending to discover if the stufiing 
wotild preserve the flesh. The experuneut cost him 
bis hfe. Seized with a sudden illness, he waa carried 
into the house of his fnond. Lord Arundel, and put 
intoa damp bed prepared by a servant m his master’s 
absence. He broame rapidly ill with bronchitis. 
Eis age, and weakness from his strenuous hfe, made 
recovery impossible. At St. Michael’s Church, St.- 
Albam, over his grave a monument may still be 
seen, which was erected by on admirer. 

Eis WoBX 

Although Bacon had no great respect for the 
English language, holding that " these modem 
languages wUl at one time play the bankrupt with 
books,” yet no man individually did more to give 
strength and aimpbcity to our t^gue than he. So 
far, the great detect in English prose had been its 
prolixity and diffuseness. Bacon put on end to 
this. Wis Boientifio tiainmg helped him here, it sug- 
gested olanty. With his philosqphiool and scientiflo 
treatises, such os the Novum Organum, we need not 
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oonoem ounelveB here. From our point of view The collection of facts I — that is his insistent 


the chief wntings to notice are the Essays, the 
Advancement of Learning, the History of Henry Vlt, 
and the New Atlantis 

The Essays, ten in number, were issued first m 
1597, a^am augmented in 1612, and finally just 
before his death 

The genesis of these is interesting He jotted 
down in talking, any brilliant or suggestive thing 
he heard, or any illununating thought that struck 
him These he put together into a book — con- 
stantly augmenting the stock. 

Emerson is the one modem writer with whom 
Bacon may be fairly compared, for their method 
is much the same. In each caso you have a senes 
of trenchant and apparently disconnected sayings, 
where the wnter endeavours to reach the reader’s 
mind by a senes of aphoristic attacks 

Comparing Bacon with his predecessors. Hooker, 
Sidney, Lyly, Ascham, it will be seen how widely 
ho departs from the prohz methods of the day. In 
rhetorical power, musical cadence, quaint turns of 
speech, he is equalled by many of hia contemporanes, 
excelled by a few, but for a clear, terse, easy writing, 
ho has no peer save Ben Jonson, and even to-day 
his Essays are models of succinct, lucid prose 
No man of the age had greater foresight than 
he : for clear-headed, prudential considerations he 
was unequalled Material success and services to 
humamty were his objects in life These aims 
were sometimes in oonfliot , though he did hia best 
to blend them, and when the tussle came, personal 
oonsiderafions won the day He hod a great brain ; 
not a great soul He was too fine a man to play for 
self-aggrandisement only, too sagacious a thinker 
to truckle to the shallow heads of the day ; but he 
was not great enough to resist temptation He was 
both too great and too little to succeed in life 
Yet his faults arc obvious enough to tho cursory 
student of history It is more profitable to de^ 
with hiB finer qualities. 

Hib Aims 

It has boen well said that " nothing throws so 
clear a light on the career of any great man as a 
knowledge of his character and aims when he made 
the first step into tlie world ” Bacon has stated his 
aims clearly. It was primarily to be of use to the 
human race ; secondly, to serve his country 

Tho aims were big sounding but were conceived 
In all sincerity, and were no mere grandiloquent 
notions. He was conscious of his power and felt 
justly that his type of mind was of a serviceable 
character. 

Clear foresight, as I have said, was the pre- 
dominating charaotenstic Combined with this was 
a cautious, judicial spirit, an untiring industry, and 
an even, amiable disposition 

The whole aim of science in Bacon’s view was 
to endow the condition and life of man with new 
powers and works. Truth and utility were ulti- 
mately one and the same Vain abstractions 
Bacon abhorred. His was to bo the method of 
induotion-^the new method — arguing from ascer- 
tained facts to principles. The first stop, obviously, 
was to oollect tbe feiots. 


point. To keep the eye fixed on Nature, and so 
receive her images as they are. 

The mam significance of Bacon's philosophic 
position hes m this, that he emphasizes the necessity 
for a critical analysis of ezpenence. 

“ Han, the servant and interpreter of Nature, oan do 
and understand so much and so much only os he bos 
observed in foot or in thought, of the course of Nature, 
beyond them he neither l^ws anythmg nor oan do 
anythmg.” 

Ezpenence and observation I How valuable a 
lesson for an age m which the omdest superstition 
and the most childish fancies did service for scien- 
tific investigation One baa only to recall the 
medical theones and practices of the day, to see how 
badly Bacon’s method was needed. 

Thie may be added. Bacon has been colled the 
parent of Modem Science. The phrase is only true 
of him if we look at Bacon’s ideas, not hta methods. 
His methods contnbuted nothing ; his ideas every- 
thing, What he himself said of himself is truer 
than he perhaps imagined : “ I only sound tbe 

darion ; but I enter not into the battle ” He 
lacked the genius of mvestigator and mventor ; be 
was a prophet rather than a general He knew 
what ought to be done ; but his ways of setting 
about it were faulty. 

Said Vollairo : “ The Chancellor Bacon did not 
yet know nature, but he knew all the roads that led 
to her ” 

But hiB ideas were tme and right enough ; and 
timo has only conhrmed their essential rightness; 
and they all lay m the systematic and wide exami- 
nation of facts , 08 the primary step m Science ; 
and the postponement of generalisation until data 
had boen collected 

As an illustration of Bacon’s prose style, we may 
take tbe following passage : 

Or Studies 

"Read not to contradict and oonlute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk snd discourse, but 
to weigh and consider Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested ; that is, some books aie to be read only 
in parts ; others to he read, but not curiously ; and 
some few to be read whoUy, and with diligence and 
attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by otlieis , but that would 
be only in the less important annimente and the meaner 
sort of books ; else distilled books are like common 
distilled waters, flashy things. Beading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and wntmg an exact 
man And therefore if a man write httl^ he had 
need have a groat memory ; if he confer little, he 
hsd need have a present wit ; and it he rem httle, 
he had need iiave much cunnmg to seem to know that 
he doth not 

‘ Histones mako men wise, jmets witty, the niatlie- 
matics subtile, natural philosophy deep, moral, grave, 
logic and rlietonc able to contend ” 

••Henkt VH” 

'* As for the dispontion of his subjects In general to- 
wards him, it stora thus with him , that of the three 
affections which naturally tie the hearts of the subjects 
to their sovereign, love, fear, and reverence ; he had 
the last in height, the second in good measure, sod so 
httis of the first, os he was beholden to the other two, 

" He was a Fnnoe, sad, serious, end full of thoughts 
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Bnd noret obeervBtKmB, and full of notes and memonab 
of bis own hand, eepeciaUy touching penons. As, 
whom to employ, whom to raward, whom to enquue of, 
whom to beware of, what were the depaodenoiea, what 
were tho factions, and the hke ; keepmi^, as it were, a 
journal of his thoughts. There js to this day a merry 
tale ; that his monkey, set on as it was thought by one 
of bis chamber, tore ms iKinoipal note-book all to pieces, 
when by chance it lay fbrth , whereat the court, which 
liked not these pensive accounts, was almost tickled 
with sport." 

If Uie EaaayB reflect Baoon’s lucidity of method, 
and the Hxatory of Henry VII his ^oquence, to 
the Nev) Atlantia we may turn for some teste of hia 
imagmative ideals. 

Tan “New Atianiis” 

The key-note of the Neto Atlantia is the pursuit 
of knowledge, which in Bacon’s view is a r^gious 
duty. Many of the scientific hints thrown out by 
Bacon as Utopian possibihties have now become 
everyday realities Certainly we may claim to 
have “ some Degrees of Flying m the Ayre . 

Ships and Boates for going under water *’ Modem 
medical science is familiar with " Chambers of 
Health where we qualify the Aire . . for the cure 
of divers diseases ’’ These are but a few illustra- 
tions of the way in which Bacon foreshadowed the 
trend of scientific research. 

The style of the book is clear and direct Com- 
paring it as a Utopian picture with that of More, a 
few points of interest detach themselves 

(1) More emphasizes the social. Bacon the 
intelleetuaJ well-being of the community 

(2) Tho chief note in More’s Utopia is simplicity 
of lifo, whereas the chief feature of the citizens of 
AUarUia is orderliness of life 

(3) More is Puritan in his ideas of dress ; Bacon 
favours a certain external eplcndour 

(4) The tone of More’s mind is democratic ; of 
Bacon’s aristocratic 

Bacon’s fragment, equally with More’s more con- 
siderable work, has inspired future generations no 
less by its fertile suggestions than by its simple 
charm of narrative. 

“Wee sayled from Peru, (wher wee hod contmued 
by the space of one whole yeare), for Chma and Japan, 
by the South Sea , taking with us Victuals for twelve 
Moiieths , And had good Wmdes from the East, though 
soft and weake, for five Moneths space, and more But 
then the Winde came about, end setled in the West for 
many dayes, so aa we could make little or no way, and 
were sometimes in purpose to tume bock. But then 
ogaine ther sroee Strong and Great Wmdes from the 
^uth, with a Point East , whioh earned us up, (for 
all that we oould doe) towards the North; By eliich 
time our Viotualls foilra us, though we had made good 
spare of them. Bo that finding our selves, in the Midst 
of the greatest Wildemesse of Waters in the World, 
without Victuall, we gave our Selves for lost Men, and 
prepared for Death. Yet we did hft up our Hsrte and 
Voioes to God above, who ahewHh kta TVondera in the 
Deeps , Beseeching him of his Mercy, that os in the 
Beginning He discovered the Face of the Deem, and 
hroiwht forth Dry-Land ; So he would now diroover 
iiond to us, that we mought not perish ” 

• ease* 

"We have also oertsine Chambers, which wee oall 
Chambers of Health, wher woe quakfle the Aire os we 
thinks good and proper tor the Cure of diverse Di oe a n ee, 
and Preservation of Health. 

"Wee have also furs and large Baths, of several! 
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Mixtures, for the Cure of Diseases, and the Bestoiing 
of Mans Bex^ from Arefootion : And Others for the 
Confimung of it in Strength of Bmnewes, Vitall Forts, 
and the very luyce and Substanoe of the Body. 

“We have also Jorge and vanous Orohards, and 
Oardens ; Whenn we do not so muoh lespeot Brauty, 
aa Vsnsty of Ground and Boyle, proper for diverse 
Trees, ana Herbs . And some very spatioua, wher Trees, 
and Bernes are set, wherof we make diverae Kinds of 
Dnnks, besidee the Vineyards. In these wee practise 
bkewise all (kmclusions of Grafting, and Inoculating, aa 
well as of Wilde-Trees, as Fruit-Trms, which produoeth 
many Effects And we make (by Art) m the some 
Orchards, and Gardens, Trees and Flowers, to oome 
earher, or later, then their Seasons ; And to come up 
and bears more speedily then by their Naturall Course 
they doe We make them also by Art greater muoh 
then their Mature , and their Fruit greater and sweeter 
and of dillenng Tost, Smell, (kilour, and Figure, from 
their Mature And many of them we so Order as they 
become of Hedicinall Use 

“ Wee have also Meanes to make diverse Plants rise 
by Mixtures of Earths without Beedes , And likewise 
to make diverse Mew Plants, differing from the Vulgar ; 
and to make one Tree or Plwt tome into another 

“ We have also Parks, and Enclosures of all Sorts, of 
Beasts, and Birds , which wee use not onely for View 
or Rarenesse, but hkewise for Dissections, and TnoUs ; 
That thereby ne may take bgbt, what may be wrought 
upon the Body of Man Wherm we finde many strange 
Emeots, As Continuing Life in them, though diverse 
Parts, which you account Vitall, be penshed, and taken 
forth , Besiissitating of some that seeme Dead m Ap- 
pearance , And the like We try also all Poysons, and 
other Me^cines upon them, as well of (%yrargery, aa 
Phisicke By Art hkewise, we make them Greater, or 
Taller than thaur Kinde is , And contrary-wise Dwm’fe 
them and stay their Grouth Wee make them mors 
Fnutfull, and Bearing then their Kind is , and oontiaiy- 
wise Barren and not Generative. Also we make them 
differ in Colour, Shape, Activity, many waves. We 
finde Meanes to make Commutures and Copulations of 
diverse Kindes , which have produced many Mew Kmdes, 
and them not Barren as the generall Opinion is We 
moke a Number of Kindes, of Beipents, Wormes, Flies, 
Fishes, of Putrefaction , Wherof some ore advanced (m 
effect) to be Fecfect Creatures, like Benstes or Birds ; 
And have Sexes, and doe Propagate Neither doe we 
this by (Tbance, but wee know before hand, of what 
Matter and Gimmixture, what Kinde of those Creatures 
will arise.’’ 

Significance of Hxa Work 

Of Bacon’s contribution to critical thought men- 
tion IS made elsewhere Regarding here his work 
aa a whole, we may say that the best summing up is 
expressed m his own words : " A bell nnger who 

18 up first to call others to church ’’ In his Ad- 
vancement to Leaminq, he is one of the earheet to 
seek to oonsolidate and unify his knowledge ; m his 
Eaaaya he is the pioneer of clear sententious English, 
that suggests rather than expounds, and blends 
digmty with familiarity, m that pleased and attrac- 
tive manner which is the secret of the power of all 
our great essayists Again, in his Henry VJI he 
shows the possibilities of a flowing, orderly, and 
picturesque narrative that shall compel attention 
without recourse to strained conceits Finally, 
in hiB Neu) Atlantia, with its plea for a College of 
Scientific Research, he started a movement that led 
to the foundation of our Royal Society, and inspired 
in a later era that stupendous undertaking the 
French EncyHopldie, Despite the marks of philo- 
Bopliy, with which it ia oustomaiy to adorn Bacooi 
it may be questioned whether ha will be senoualy 
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reguded os a great thinker. Here again he ia 
the “ bell ringer ” to thought, rather than the pro* 
found leoaoner. His htcroiy methods are then of 
the orator, not the dialectician ; he is not good m 
argument ; not reliable even m exposition. He 
saw the vdue of scientific precision, and the careful 
accumulation of facts, but his own cost of mind is 
not adapted to the carrying out of his own admirable 
preoepta 


In fact he is a valuable, intelleetual irritant 
rather than a oonstruotive force ; an intellectual 
irritant with fine nch hteraiy resources at his com- 
mand ; fertile m illustration, luminous m sugges- 
tion, and with considerable power to challenge and 
arrest the attention Cowley well compared him 
with Moses on Pisgedi, surveying the Promised 
Land, but not entering into possession. That 
dictum goes to the root of the matter. 


THE DECLINE OF THE RENASCENCE 

Introduction : The England of Milton and Bunyan : Puritanism and its Significance. 


INTRODUCTION 

Thb EiTOLAiro OF M 11 .TOK Aini Bukyam 

Miuon was bom on December 9, 1608, at Black 
Spread Eagle Court, m Bread St^t Thus was 
Puritanism nourish^ m the very bosom of the 
Renascence, for was not the famous Mermaid 
Tavern hari by, where the great Ehzabetban 
poeta and wits foregathered and caroused. Yet 
what a change of atmosphere m passing from the 
England of Shakespeare to the England of Milton. 

Shakespeare stands first and foremost for the 
oonorete realities of life ; his words and phrases 
tingle with vitality and thnll with warmth Milton 
is concerned rather with theorising about life , his 
Imes roll over the mmd with sonorous majesty, now 
and again thrilling us as Shakespeare did with the 
“ fine excess ” of creative genius, but more often 
impressing us with their stateliness and power, than 
moving us by their tenderness and passion. 

There is a stern inflexibility here also that be- 
speaks the growing Puritanism of the age A 
goodly leaven of Puritamsm is a heritage of our 
Saxon nature. For a while the exhilaration of the 
Renascence swept the Englishman off his feet, but 
the excesses that every tidal movement brings 
along with it soon solxired him. The fanatic who 
had so long denonneod the drama to deaf cars, at 
last found an uneasy listener, for the baser elements 
in the drama wore triumphing now that Shake- 
speare’s voice hod been stilled There were fine 
souls yet, but the glory of the drama was assuredly 
on the decline 

Jonson, with shrewd insight. Saw the marks of 
moral deterioration about him, and though there 
was abundant talent m many of his brilliant con- 
temporaries, realised that that would not save the 
drama So lie brings to tlie fore that theory of 
literature which makes of it a fitting instrument 
of moral education Shakespeare interpreted life, 
Jonson, and after him Milton, satinsed it and 
moralised it Such a course was less popular than 
Shakespeare’s, but the needs of the age were its 
justification 

Puritanism began with Ben Jonson, though it 
found Its greatest poetical exponent in Milton, its 
greatest prose exponent in Bunyan 

Two influences contributed eepecially to the 
moulding of the England now under consideration. 
The first is the influence of the great dramatists and 


poets of Ehzabeth’s reign. They bed helped to 
make the people roahse their sohdarity as a nation 
by their chromcle plays. They hod given them 
high ideals, a hatr^ of tyranny, and a spirit of 
mdependence that was to fit them for conflict with 
the Stuarts. Such was the legacy of great Eliaa- 
bethan drama. 

The drama that awaits our notice has many 
olaiins upon our admiration, some on our afiection ; 
but it lacks that griphold of the national conscience 
of which Marlowe and Shakespeare knew the secret. 

The second influence is that of the Bible The 
Scriptures, hitherto reserved for the select few, are 
now spread broadcast for men and women to con- 
sider and expound for themselves. The Bible is to 
be seen everywhere, heard of everywhere , it pomts 
an argument m the House of Commons ; mspires 
the soldier on the field of battle ; leavens the 
official despatches ; the barber quotes it to his 
customer, the Funtan cntic cit«» it ogomst bis 
enemies, and even those who foregathered at the 
tavern intersperse the news of the day with dia- 
cuBBion of doctrines 

The term “ Puritan ” usually calls up the picture 
of an austere figure, garbed in black, with lank hair, 
a man with no feelmg for art, no sympathy with the 
graces and amenities of life, a sour, crabbed, and 
gloomy personage 

That such Puritans existed is quite true , that 
such a picture is an absurd travesty of the best type 
of Puritan is equally true Unfortunately, Puri- 
tanism has been associated m the popular nund 
with the extravagances of extremists This, no 
doubt, IB partly due to the fact that the stage, which 
the Puritan never regarded with favour, hsa re- 
venged Itself by perpetuating a canoature whenever 
it dealt with Puritanism Even our own generation 
has witnessed Sir Henry Irvmg in a play where eveiy 
artifice is used to idealise the portrait of Charles and 
to belittle the portrait of Cromwell 

In literature, not till Carlyle wrote his famous 
History did any adequate picture exist of the great 
political Puritan, and Macaulay was only expreesmg 
wittily the thought of his time when he wrote of the 
Puritan, that he disliked bear-baiting not because 
it gave pam to the bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the qiectator. 

Anyone who wished to “ purify ” the usages of 
the church was called a Puritan, and it is a mistake 
to associate the term entirely with Nonoonfonnity. 
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ilaay, of eonn^ foimd it bottar to woiahip oepar* 
ately, as they oould not get their forms sufBoiently 
purified I but others were content to pursue the 
work of punfioation from within the Churoh. 
Puritanism had its Mores as well as its Luthers. 

Inefieotual as Monastioism had proved m its 
decbnmg years, it had supphed an ideal which the 
scnous and devout sorely missed now that it bad 
been uprooted To such, largely men of mtenae if 
narrow imagmations, moral fervour, and tenacity 
of purpose, Puritanism supphed the neceesaiy in- 
spiration. They seized upon its principles with 
eager enthusiasm, and found m it the wherewithal 
to combat the shallow and light-hearted 

The cntiet owes Puntaiuam a grudge for the 
ruthless destruction of so much that was beautiful 
in the art treasures of London. But the extremist 
is to be blamed largely for this. The finer type of 
Funtan was by no means insensible either to the 
'beauty of art or to the innocent joys of life. Milton 
wrote Masques ; Colonel Hutchison was an expert 
dancer ; Cromwell delighted m music and en- 
couraged musicians In fact, the representative 
Puritan was by no means the dull dog he is pamted, 
and Cromwell had leas in common with some of 
the violent sectaries of his day than with some of 
the finer spints among the Royalists. 

If we turn from Milton, to regard for a moment 
Cromwell, the secret of Puritan dynunics is more 
fully disclosed. There was bttle about Cromwell 
of that hardness and austere reserve, common to 
many Puritans, and charactenstio certamly of 
Milton. Milton triumphed because of his fiery 
smoenty and high imagination ; Cromwell because 
of his genume kindhness of heart and his rare sense 
of justice From the days when he was an obscure 
member of the House to the time when be held 
the deatmies of the country in his hand, no one of 
his contemporaries equalled him for the dogged 
oonsisteiioy and unselfish bravery with which he 
champion^ the cause of the poor against the nch. 
There was none to plead for them, and he stepped 
forward despite the danger then attaching to any 
sympathisers with the people. 

And just as bis zeal on their behalf and his kmd- 
ness of maimer attached the poorer classes to him, 
BO did hiB unpretentious directness and '* familiar 
rustic carnage ’’ endear him to the soldiers whom 
ho led 

There was nothing here of that genuine '* Kill- 
joy ” attitude which mode the Presbytenan so 
unpopular Cromwell could relax on occasion, as 
his friends well knew, and that the more gracious 
elements of his character were not oftener forth- 
coming we may attribute to the senousnees of the 
work he had to do 

Yet no man courted popularity less than he did, 
or felt more acutely lack of sympathy. But there 
was something Titanio about his resolution ; never 
did he fimoh from any course of which his conscience 
approved. We may criticise the wisdom and the 
humanity of certain aspects of hia policy ; its sin- 
oenty and patriotism oi^— considering his age and 
generation— its tolerance, we cannot. “ Bee what 
a multitude of people corns to attend your 
triumph ” T was said to him on one oooaeion. 
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“ More would come to see me banged,” was tbs grim 
reply. Mo doubt it was perfectly true. To be well 
hat^ and misunderstood is both the privilege and 
tragedy of the strong man. 

Admirable as a destructive force, Cromwell 
found the work of construction too ha^ ; nor con 
we wonder at this, reahsing the stupendous difB- 
oulties that faced him. But he left a fruitful legacy 
of ideas behind him, none more fruitful than his 
insistence on hberty of thought m the teeth of the 
extremists of the day This it was that attracted 
Milton towards him, and the samdy George Fox. 
It IB qmte true that the toleration he preached, 
moderate as it may aeem to us to-day, was swept 
aside at the Restoration, yet it wew not destroy^ 
It is also true that Pimtaniem hod proved itself 
unfitted to be the sole mspiration of national state- 
craft. But I beheve that it supphed the leaven of 
tho far-reaching Benthamite reforms m the earher 
half of the nineteenth century. " And if,” as Mr. 
Gardiner has said, “ his Puntamsm descended from 
the proud position to which he had raised it,” we 
may at any rate add, adapting tho dictum on 
Charles, that it was greater m its fall than ever it 
had been m its days of power 

Yet with ibe glory of Puntaiuam as a dominant 
pobtioal force, it entered for yot a third time mto 
our hterature m the work of Bimyan. Of the 
Bedford tmker’a work as hterature, something wiU 
be said m its proper place. Here it may be afiirmed 
that for sheer power over the hearts of mon, Bunyan 
18 unrivalled save by Shakespeare himself. 

I. THE DRAMA 

Ben Jonbon 

No one of the great vital personalities of the Eliza- 
bethan age 18 BO well known to us as Ben Jonson. 
From hiB early precociouB days when at Westminster 
School he attracted the attention of the historian 
Camden, down to the tune when he was leading 
spint of the Mermaid Tavern, numbenng among his 
friends all the great men of tho day, we seem to see 
the man as he was, sincere, brave, quarrelsome, and 
versatile ; a good hater, an equally good lover, 
copious m speech, keenly critical in maight , a 
careful scholar, with a fine touch of poetry m his 
composition ; the “ huge galleon ” of Fuller’s 
famous account, notable for his wit combats with 
the '* English man of war ” Shakespeare In 
physique big and unwieldy, with the uproarious 
egotism of his famous uamesake ; m mtelloct clear- 
heodod, thoroughgoing, though often amazmgly 
pedantio ; in disposition, rough and satiric, yet 
essentially good at heart. Such was “ Rare Ben 
Jonson ” : hterature has never had a more mde- 
fatigable servant ; nor lifo a more or ii.i vornus taster 

Born about the year 1573, a month after tho dentli 
of his father, Ben Jonson was the son of a gentleman 
from the Border Counties, who for bis zeal on 
behalf of the religion of the Reformers was im- 
prisoned, and hia estates sequestered, when Queen 
Mary came to the throne. Forced to leave his 
home, he come to London and become a minis- 
ter in Westminster, Little, however, is definitely 
known of Jonson^s onteoedentw. 
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Whea Jonson was two yean old his mother 
married a tradesman who ^d the utmost for hia 
httle stepson; though “brought up poorly,” hia 
education was not neglected ; he was sent iint 
to the parish school of St. Martm’s-in-the-Fields, 
Charing Cross, afterwards to Westnunster School 
through the kindness of Camden, the scholarly 
historian, then second master Here it was the 
foundations were laid that afterwards enabled the 
poet to build up his monumental fame as a poet 
and dramatist 

Camden took an intense interest m the lad and 
his work, of which Jonson was not unmindful; it 
was to Camden he dedicated his finest comedy, 
Ma^ ^ H w H unujur^ xn 150(i, and aim 
acknowledge the debt he owed his old master m a 
poem : 

“ Camden I most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, oU that 1 know I ” 

On leaving Westminster School he was appren- 
ticed by his stepfather to his own tredo, that of a 
builder, and it is not surprising to hear that Jonson 
“ could not endure ” the work. How could such 
work —whether it were in the office among estimates, 
specifioationa, and endless columns of figures, or m 
the more manual labour of pihng up bricks and 
mortar — be congenial to a youth who had spent his 
school days among the classics of Greece and Rome I 
Con wo wonder that ho broke with the home ties 
and enlisted os a private soldier, and that many 
legendary stones are the outcome of this time spent 
with the army in the Low Countries 

On returning to London about the year 1692, 
though but twenty, he married ; his wife he de- 
senbos as “ a shrew, yet honest ” — ^perhaps with 
good reason for her shrewishness, if we take into 
account J onson’s own references to his early life , — 
and for some years they bved apart Of several 
children not one outlived their father , an infant 
daughter who died in 1594, and a son, seven years of 
age, who died of the Plague in 1603, arc both com- 
memorated in his poems 

About the time of his marriage Jonson turned to 
the stage for employment, both as actor and play- 
wright He made his first appearance at a third- 
rate theatre in Clerkonwell, and afterwords joined 
Philip Henslowe’s company , he was not a success- 
ful actor, and a dud with Gabriel Spencer of the 
same company, in which Spencer lost his life, ended 
Jonson’s career m that branch of tlie profession 
On his trial for the deed Jonson barely escaped 
paying the extreme penalty, and was branded m 
the thumb with the letter T. (i e. Tyburn) While 
m prison he changed his religion and, “ on trust ” 
he says, became a Romanist ; twelve years later he 
abjurod the Roman faith and returned to the 
Anglican 

After the trial a temporary breach took place 
between Honslowe and J onson, and a play that was 
being written by Jonson for Henslowo’s company 
was passed on to George Chapman to complete 
At this the poet showed considerable annoyance, 
and considering himself slighted, he sought re- 
venge by offering his new comedy. Every Man in 
Htg Hitmoitr, to the Lord Chamberlain’s company 
of players, who were only too dehghted to score 


against a rival manager; they produced it with 
much success m 1698, with Shakespeare in Uie oast. 
The teud between Henslowe and Jonson did not 
last ; the poet was too valuable an adjunct to the 
company to ignore for long, and the following year 
he was asked to write for them again. Jonson boro 
no mahoe, and gave them Every Man out of H%a 
Humour. 

Jonson’s aelt -esteem, arrogance, and independent 
character led him into many squabbles with his 
fellow-pUywTights, who took the usual means of 
retaliation by caricaturing and ridiculing each other 
in their plays Dekker and Meuston for some 
reason fell under the lash of Jonson m The Poekuter 
(1601), and Jonson is made their butt m Saitro- 
masttx, or the Vntruenng of the Humorous Poet. As 
Marston dedicated The Malcontent to Jonson m 1604, 
and the throe are found collaborating in The Phoenix 
and the Turtle, we may hope that the quarrel was 
just the outcome of a httle passing professional 
jealousy. Cynthxa'a Revets (1600), another satirical 
play, roused society against him. 

While living in the house of Lord D’Aubigny, 
Jonson was writing his first tragedy, Sejanue, which 
he dedioated to his noble patron It was acted at 
the Globe Theatre m 1603, but not printed till the 
following year with a preface declaring that “ It is 
not the same with that acted on the public stage , 
wherein a second hand had a good shore ” 

Two years later the poet agam suSera imprison- 
ment In company with Chapman and Marston, 
Eastward Ho was produced, and in it, as the Scots 
thought, some uncomplimentary remarks vrere mode 
on them and their country. The authors were 
threatened with the loss of their ears and noses, 
but this mdignity was spared them, and on their 
release, without trial, J onson gave a supper party. 
So few allusions to Jonson’s parents are mode 
throughout his hfe that it may be interesting to 
quote a passage from the Conversations : " At 

the midst of the feast his old Mother dranke to him, 
and shew him a paper which she hod (if the sentence 
had taken execution) to have mixed in the prison 
among his drinke, which was full of lushe strong 
poison, and that as she was no churle, she told, she 
minded first to have drunk of it herself ” 

With the accession of James I began a long senes 
of Court entertainments, and the poet was in great 
request by the Royal Family and vanous noblemen 
and others in thoir pageants to welcome the new 
Sovereign. The Satyr was given at Althoip on 
June 3, 1603, before the Queen and Fnnce Henry , 
The Pirates, at the Highgate residence of Sir Willi^ 
Cornwallis, and the first masque, Blacknesee, at 
Whitehall on Twelfth Night, 1606 The manuscript 
of which, dedicated to the Queen and signed by 
Jonson, IS now in the British Museum 

A quarrel with Inigo Jones, the famous Court 
architect, who was also responsible for the stage 
properties and scenery for the Court masques, 
resulted in the temporary withdrawal of Royal 
patronage from Jonson Both these men were 
masters and masterful, each wanted his own way, 
and the result seems to have been a fulfilment of the 
old adage that “ a httle dog at home can keqi a big 
dog out.” 
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Nevertbdea Joneon’s fame reached ite height 
about the year 1011. With all his activity m 
Court ciroleB he had been equally busy on beh^ of 
the playgoing public, and his more lasting -work 
-woe pniduoed about this penod : Volpone, or the 
Fox was staged at the Globe m 160S ; Epicoene, or 
the Silent Womm m 1009, by the Chddim of Her 
Majesty's Revels , The Alchemwt (1010), Catahne 
(1011), and The DevH le an Aes (1010), by the King’s 
Men ; Bartholomea Fair m 1014 Then came a 
break ; necessity compelled Jonson to return to 
the stage m 1026, with the Staple of News, and again 
m 1020 with The New Inn, the latter did not survive 
a first performance—" not acted,” Jonson says, 
“ but neghgently played ” and “ most squeamishly 
beheld and censured ” — ho he reheved his feelings 
m the celebrated Ode to Himself. 

“ Come leave the loathtd stage. 

And the more loathsome age , 

Where pride and impudenoo, in faction knit. 

Usurp the chair of wit I 
Indicting and arraigning every day. 

Something they call a play. 

Let their fastidious, vain 
Commission of the brain 

Run on and rage, sweat, cenauie, and condemn , 

They were not imiade for thee, less thou for them ” 

For a time Jonson had acted as secretary to Sir 
Walter Raleigh and tutor to his son, journeying 
with them to Pons in 1612, where, accordmg to 
Drummond, there were occasions when tutor and 
pupil might have been more profitably employed. 

In 1818 Jonson started upon his famous p^es- 
tnan feat from London to Scotland, and on reochmg 
Edinburgh was given a hearty welcome by the 
Literary Society of that city ; on he went to 
Hawthomden emd remained os the guest of Wilham 
Drummond for three weeks Drummond kept 
some notes of their conversations with remarks not 
always flattering to his guest, which ho pubhsned 
later. On January 26, 1610, ho left Scotland for 
London, where he arrived about the end of April 
While in Scotland the Universityof Oxford honoured 
him by offering him an M A degree— formally con- 
ferred upon him on July 10, 1020 , while at (Ixford 
Jonson was the guest of Richard Corbet of Christ 
Church, and one of his finest epitaphs is that On 
Vincent Coihet, the father of his host The follow 
mg year the King promised him the reversion of 
Master of the Revels after the deaths of Sir George 
Buc and Sir J ohn Astley. This post hod always been 
the poet’s ambition to occupy, but it is “ ill luck 
waiting for dead men’s shoes,” and Sir John out- 
hved him King James, however, appomted him 
Laureate, but Jonson refused a kmghthood. 

One of the disasters of his life occurred between 
the years 1621-23, in the burmng of his library, 
even at this time said to be one of the richest m 
England — a large number of his own works were lost 
in the conflagration — and brought forth his Execra- 
tion against Vulcan. ‘ ■> ' // 

Jonson’s health began to deolme in 1626 ; at- 
tacks of palsy and dropsy became frequent, but on 
the death <A Middleton in 1628 he was appomted 
Chronologer to the City with a salary of 100 marks, 
but it does not appear that he did any serious work 
in thia direction. The salary was withdrawn in 


1681, but restored in 1634 by wish of the King. A 
poem to Kmg Charles m 16M, m which he suggesta 
that hie sals^ as Laureate Aould be raised from 
marks to pounds had the desired effect, with the 
addition of a tierce of canary wme^ of which Jonson 
was very fond. 

During the suspension of his salary as Chronolo- 
ger, the poet was m very needy circumstances, 
and a piteous letter was sent to the Duke of New- 
castle in which he asked his patron to “ succour 
my present necessities ” — “ 1 Imve neither fortune 
to repay,” wrote Jonson, “ nor security to engage 
that will be taken.” Many fnends come to his 
assistance, among whom he numbered the Earl of 
Pembroke, who had been in the habit of sending him 
£20 annually “ to buy books,” the Sidneys of 
Penshurst, Lord D’Aubigny, with whom he had 
resided for some years, and Sir Wedter Raleigh, who 
IS said to have founded the famous club at the 
Mermaid Tavern 

How regularly could the portly figure of Jonson, 
laughingly referred to as the “ Tun of Heidelberg,” 
be seen wending his way along Fleet Street to 
Cheapside, then rounding the corner mto Bread 
Street where the famous Mermaid was situated, 
there to join that Bohemian company of play- 
wrights and statesmen, bishops and nobles, poets 
and prosemen, who were proud to be “ sealed of 
the tnbe of Ben,” and the younger among them 
whom he called hia “ sons ” — ^how he loved and 
oommomorates them t 

Shakespeare, " Soul of the age . . , thou art a 
monument without a tomb ” Beaumont, “ How 
I do love thee ” and “ am not worthy the least 
indulgent thought thy pen drops forth t ” Donne, 
“ the delight of Phoebus and each Muse, Who, to 
thy one, all other brains refuse ” Then there is 
Herrick’s commendation of the master where each 
verse of his " out-did the frohe wine ; ” and Beau- 
mont’s well-known lines : 

“ What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid I beard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit into a jest. 

And had resolved to hve a fool the rest 
Of bis dull life ” 

During the last few years of his hfe he was con- 
fined to the house with ever recurring attacks of 
palsy and dropsy that made it difficult for him to 
move about, and death most have come as a rehef 
to the tired body os it did on August 6, 1037, and a 
final resting-place found for it in tlie Poets’ Cor- 
ner of Westminster Abbey, By some misfortune, 
though money had been given to raise a monument 
to hiB memory, this was not done, and it was left 
for a stranger to inscribe “ O Rare Ben Jonson ” 
on the bas-iehef placed upon the Abbey Wall. 

Hib Writimqb 

The first thing to reah'se about hie work is that 
in his sharp and incisive onticism of famous con- 
temporaries, he was actuated entirely by a well- 
considered theory of the drama, quite opposed to 
the methods of Shakespeare and other exponents 
of the romantic drama. There was never any petty 
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Bpite or jealousy in his onticisms; sharply as he 
eluded the great Master on oooaaion, no other has 
left a more splendid or more memorable tribute to 
his genius than he, m doolaring that his works were 
“ not of an age, bat for all time.” 

There is, despite all the natural contentiousness 
of the man, an invincible honesty, a fine generosity, 
that moke his criticism especially valuable 

With his non-dramatio writings we are concerned 
elsewhere. It is suffioien there to emphasize the 
strength and clarity of his prose, the charm and 
grace of much of his verse Unlike Marlowe, he 
leaned towards classic rather than romaiiticmethods. 
UnUke Shakespeare, he deals with human bfe m 
sections rather than as a whole , being content to 
satirise manners rather than to paint men and 
women In his drama, he is a moralist first and 
foremost, afterwards the artist. But his scope is 
very wide, comprising tragedies, comedies, masques, 
and faroos 

His masques^ replete m folk-lore learning, and 
classical imagery, are enlivened with gay interl’idcs 
and pretty flights of fancy, for which he lias less 
scope m the orthodox drama. If some of his oon- 
temporanes excelled him, as certainly they did m 
lyric sweetness and abandon, or displayed a more 
delicate invention on the purely imaginative side, 
no other writer of the time equalled, much leas ex- 
celled him, in the all-round excellence of the 
masques, in the piquant blend of scholastic learning 
and fantastic fnppery , indeed the famous Court 
masque of Jacobean times owes its form and come- 
hnoss largely to his indefatigable labours. Akin to 
the Masques, is the unfinished Pastoral, The Sad 
Shepherd, written with a lightness of touch, and 
delightful abandonment, that comes on the reader 
08 a surprise. 

We may regard the comedies and tragedies under 
three aspects, especially characteristic of Jonson. 

(1) H%e Techmcod Skill ae a Playvmght 

When first ho threw in his lot with the play- 
wrights, ho frankly followed the current demand for 
romantic drama, showing no small skill in adopting 
the full-blooded romantic manner. Even here, in 
the early years of apprenticeship, he displayed 
vigorous power of imagination , but romantic 
drama was not characteristically expressive of the 
man’s personality After his dismissal by the 
theatrical manager, Henslowe, a rival manager — 
William Shakespeare — came forward and helped 
him to put on his comedy. Every Man %n Hta 
Humour. Hero Jonson for the first time struck 
the anti-romantic note, and sought to establish a 
satirical comedy of manners framed in a defimte 
plan He saw clearly enough that despite tho 
splendid, exuberant power of the Shakespearean 
drama, there was no underlying theory or conven- 
tion, and that its tendency to become formless and 
chaotic would be a serious matter without the 
genius of such men as Shakespeare to guide and 
control. 

In the prologue to Every Man in His Humour, 
Jonson puts forward his plan of reform, electing to 
“ sport with human lolhes, not with crimes." The 


word humour,” as used by Jonson, implied some 
oddity of disposition, specially with regard to the 
manners of the day. 

The mvention of Bobodil is one of his happiest ; 
and the whole play, while dear and coherent m its 
framework, is dive with cosmic power, happy and 
not too heavdy underhned. 

Jonson made quite clear how he disapproved of 
the happy-go-lucky sdeotion of plots. He would 
have none of those who “ waylay all the old books 
they can hear of, in print or otherwise, to farce their 
scenes withal ... as if their imagination lived 
wholly upon another man’s trencher.” He eame to 
the making of comedies with a fine knowledge of 
Old English Literature, and of the olaasioa, and with 
an mtimate acquarntwoe of London hfe m all its 
guises. 

In the comedies that follow Every Man out of Hia 
Humour, and Cynthia's Revels, the same care for 
dearness and definition are observed ; but the 
moral aim of the satirist is somewhat too obvious ; 
and the machinery creaks at times rather painfully. 

Hia next ventures are m the direction of tragedy 
— of these Sejanua and Catiline are the most note- 
worthy Here he tried to cany out the same plan 
previoudy attempted in comedy He wished to re- 
vert to the severe conventions of the daasio drama. 
But the scholar trips up the artist this time, just as 
the moralist did before In his endeavour to be 
genuinely historical, and to avoid all irrdovanoe, 
he becomes dull and pedantic. 

Not that Sejanua and Catiline are complete 
failures If the endeavour to preserve, so far 
as practicable, the dramatic unities (m Sejaniia be 
gives up unity of Time) leads to dullness, and if 
his avoidance of oomio contrasts found no com- 
pensating iulvantage in eloquent diction, yet the 
characterisation is always thoughtful and well con- 
sidered, and at times arresting. But whatever the 
merits of these plays may be, they pole beside the 
nob power of the comedies that followed : Volpone, 
The Silent Woman, and The Alchemist 

Volpone, or the Fox, is a study in avarice 

Volpone 18 no ooinmon miser, he glories less in 
the hoarding of his treasure than in its acquisition ; 
and he revels m the hypocrisies of those who are 
ever ready to fawn upon the nch man, fooling them 
to the top of their bent The play is extraordi- 
narily clcvor, and bnllianlly constructed. Its 
defects he in a certain hardness, and m lack of 
humanity It deals relentlessly with the most 
contemptible qualities m human nature, and the 
bitterness of its cynical humour leaves on un- 
pleasant taste m the mouth. 

The Silent Woman is written in more genial vein 
Here is comedy, with a dash of farce, and Colendge 
considered it tho most entertaining of the author’s 
comedies It is certainly highly amusing, end in 
point of construction fully as admirable aa Volpone. 

The story deals with a disagreeable old man. 
Morose, who has a special hatred of noise. Upon 
him is played a tnck by his nephew, who introduces 
a boy dressed up as a woman, with a special gift for 
silence. This trait naturally commends itself to 
Morose, who marries Epiccsne and finds, after the 
wedding, that his wife is a perfect tornado of noise. 
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That “ she ’* is also a boy, is speedily disclosed by 
the nephew, and the farcical denouement is accom- 
plished with many ingemous turns and boundless 
vivacity. The characters one and all ore vigorously 
and amusingly drawn. 

The Alchemist gives us another and leas farcical 
study in trickery, though there is abundant merri- 
ment in It , while there ore excellent sketches of 
humbugs and gulls of every variety , one of the most 
successful being Sir Epicure Mammon. This play, 
like Volpone, is written m blank verse — prose being 
used m The Silent Woman — and the style through- 
out is animated and flexible, well suited to the 
subject matter. 

For sheer fun and high spinta, however, Bar- 
tholomew Fair must take the first place Inferior 
to the other comedies m constructive skill, and 
overdrawn in parts, it is on amazingly vivid and 
many-sided presentment of contemporary manners 
The stage is crowded with amusing figures, the 
mountebank, the fussy politician, the “ Ebmiezer 
Stiggins ” of the day, and many others 

After an interval of nine years, came The Staple 
of Newea, modelled on Anstophanio lines, but lack- 
ing in the constructive power and comic invention 
of the earher work, and those that followed show 
even a greater falUng oS ; “ mere dialogues *’ 

Dryden called them not unfairly. Indeed, Jonson 
was played out. 

(2) His Oift of Detailed Observation 

In treating of Jonson’s crafismanahip, something 
has boon said of this visuabsing power Here is the 
most remarkable side of Ins power os a writer for the 
stage Whether ho is dealmg with clcar-cut char- 
acters or clear-cut repartee, he is equally happy. He 
has an eye for external pocuharitios, unequalled by 
any of our men of letters save Smollett and Dickens 
Ho points to the men of his day full of whims and 
cranks : 

“ When some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 
All Ills anocta, hie spirits and his power 
In thoir confiixions all to run one way ; 

This may be truly said to be a humour.” ^ 

Note the touches with which he builds up Vol- 
pono’s character : 

“ I gain 

No common way ; I use no trade, no venture ; 

Wound no Earth with plougbeham, fat no beoele 

To feed the shambles , have no mills for iron. 

Oil, corn, or men to grind them into powder.” 

There is something of Dickens' enjoyment m tho 
comic invention with which he overlays his figures 
One recalls Zeal of the Hand Busy in BarPudomew 
Fair, who pretended to bo so greatly shocked by 
the gaieties, yet is discovered “ fast by the teeth 
m the cold turmey pie . . . with a great white loaf 
on his left hand and a glass of Malmsey on his 
right ” Later on he moralises (d la Fecksnifi at 
Todgers’) about his food, “ We may be religious m 
the mmds of tho profane, so it be eaten with a 
reformed mouth *’ He calls tho fair “ the shop of 
Sutan,” yet is suipnsingly fomdiar with its devious 
ways Ultimately he gets put m the stocks. 

^ Everj) JUan in his Humour (Prologue ) 


There is no more elaborate painter of London life 
than Jonson Shakespeare points with a bigger 
brush, but for detailed eSeota Jonson is supreme. 
He satirises vice with the mgonr of Mohere, but not 
with his adroitness. Had he lashed less furiously 
he might have kept a better edge on his rapier. 
Truly did a friend once say to him, “ You write with 
a porcupine quill dipped mto too much gall.” 

Yet this over emphasis was certainly not due to 
any blunted observation His similes are neat and 
happy. For insLanoo, this of an ill-bred man : 

“ He mmds 

A curtsey no more than London Bridge 
Which arch was mended last.” 

And when he keeps his didacticism m check, os 
in that amusing farce, Bartholomew Fair, his obEwr- 
vant humour finds abundant scope 

(3) His Graceful Fancy 

In imaginative intensity Jonson is inferior not 
only to Shakespeare, but to Marlowe, Webster, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other contemporanes. 
But he had a graceful fancy which showed to rich 
advantage m the Masques ; and here and there it 
bghtens up the Comedies with luminous flashes. 

His lost work. The Sad Shepherd, contains some of 
his pleasantest conceits I^e Shepherd laments 
his charming Earine , spring had died with her, and 
smee then earth hsia borne but thorns : 

** Here she was wont to go, and here, and here. 

Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow ; 

The world may find the spring by following her. . . 

His lyrics have sweetness and abundant grace. 
As instances, there are the songs, ” O do not wanton 
with those eyes,” the “ Celia ” cycle, and the 
fomihar paraphrase from Phihstratee, “ Drmk to 
me only . ” 

Yet with all these qualities, with on exuberant 
and graceful fancy, with his ripe scholarship, his 
clear visualising power, Ins satinc faculty, the plays 
of Jonson leave in tho reader’s mind a certain cold- 
ness We foel something is lacking. We admire, 
but are not camod away ; our minds are stimulated 
but the emotions are rarely gripxied We realise 
the greatness of the man, but — What then is tho 
matter f The matter seems to bo that his mind 
and imagination never fused with the white heat of 
creative passion as was the case with Shakespeare 
His intellect tyrannised over his art He was too 
intent on proving some moral thesis, and admirable 
as his satiro is, he was ever forgetting the artist m 
the moralist and nding a folly to death ; spoiling 
a humorous character by a multiplying of comic 
minutifc None the lees, many of the figures, de- 
spite tho touch of cancature, are alive His vitality 
and observant power endow them with life , and 
make us believe in them — anyhow for the tune 
being — even if they do not enshnne themselves in 
our memories, as do the characters of Shakespeare 

But if there are very definite limitations to 
Jenson’s attractiveness as a dramatist, it would be 
hard to exaggerate the remarkable influence he 
exercised on the drama His jealousy for form 
and coherence, his scrupulous avoidance of the 
weaknesses of the Bomantic drama, his shrewd 
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penetrating observation of manners, these things 
may be traced in the work of Beaumont and 
Fletoher, of Chapman, Marston, and Middleton, of 
Randolph and May, to mention some who profited 
by Jonson’s methods After the Restoration hie 
popularity mcreaaed, and although his serious 
efforts failed to attract, yet his comedies held the 
stage for many years, and proved more to the taste 
of the Court than the pastoral comedies of Shake* 
spcore 

As an influence on other forms of hteraturo, the 
“ humours ” of Jonson are not without literary 
descendants in the novel of the eighteenth and early 
mnetoenth century They can be met m the pages 
of Fielding ; they crowd the storms of Smollett ; 
and Dickens, who was certainly influenced by 
Smollett in his earlier work, was os certainly m* 
debted to the comic mventiveness of Jonson 

There seems a fine appropriateness about his 
taking the part of Bobodil in Jonson's fomihac 
comedy 

VOLFOKE, OB The Fox 

Mosca, tntroditana Vovrotm, with a pieee of plale 

Moaea You still are what you were, sir Only you 
Of all the rest, are he oonimamla hia love. 

And you do wisely to preserve it thus. 

With early visitation, and kind notes 
Of your good meaning to him, which, I know. 

Cannot but come most grateful Patron ' eir I 
Here’s signior Voltore, la come . . 

Volpone (Faintly ) What say you 1 
Moi Sir, eignior Voltore is come this morning 
To visit you 

Volp I thank him 
Moa And hath brought 
A piece of antique plate, bought of St. Mark. 

With which he hero presents you. 

Volp He IS welcome 
Pray him to come more often 
Moa Ves 

Volt What says he T 

Moa He thanks you, and desires you see him alien, 
Volp Mosca 
JIfos. My patron 1 
Volp Bring him near, where is he T 
I long to feel his hand 

Moa The plate is here, sir. 

Volt How fore you, sir T 

Volp I thank you, signior Voltore ; 

Where is tho plate 7 mine eves are b^. 

Volt (Puahing U into hia handa) I'm sorry 
To see you stiU thus weak 

Moa That he’s not weaker (Asnfc ) 

Volp You’re too munificent. 

Volt No, sir, would to heaven, 

I could as well give health to you, as that plate ' 

Volp You give, sir, what you can , I thank you 
Your love 

Hath taste m thin, and shall not be uiianewer’d 
I pray you see me often. 

Volt Yes, I E^ll, sir. 

Volp. Be not far from mo 

Mas Do you observe that, sir I 

Volp Hearken unto me still , it will concern you 

Moa You are a happy man. sir , know your good. 

Volp, I cannot now last long 

Afos. You are his heir, sir 
Volt. Am 1 ? 

Volp I feel me going ; XJh I uh I uh I uh I 
I’m sailing to port, Uh I uh t uh I ah I 
And I am glad 1 am so near my haven 

Mos Alas, kmd gentleman I Well, we must all 

But, Hosoa— 


Moa. Age will oonquer. 

Volt Fray thee, hear me : 

Am I msenbed hia heir for oertam t 
Moa. Are you I 

I do beseech you, sir, you will vouohsafe 
To write me in your family. All my hopes 
Depend upon your worship . I am bet, 

Except the rising sun do shine on me. 

Volt It aliall both shine, and warm thee, Moaea 
Moa. Sir, 

I am a man, that hath not done your love 
All the worst offloes , here I wear your ke^. 

See all your ooflers and your caskets look’d. 

Keep the poor inventory of your jewels. 

Your plate and monies , am your steward, sir. 

Husband your goods here 
Volt But am I sole heir T 

Moa Without a partner, air ; confirm’d this mom 
ing , 

Tho wax 18 warm yet, and tlie luk scarce dry 
Upon the parchment 

Fuit Happy, happy, me I 
By what good chance, sweet Hosoa t 
Mos, Y our desert, sir ; 

1 know no second cause. 

Volt Thy modesty 

Is not to know it , well, we shall requite it 

Moa He ever liked your course, sir ; that first took 
him, 

I oft have heard him say, how he admired 
Men of your iMge profession, that could speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries. 

Till they were hoarse again, yet all tha law ; 

That, with most quick agility, could turn. 

And (re-) return , (could) make knots, and undo them ; 
Give forked counsel , take provoking gold 
Un either hand, and put it up , these men, 

Ho knew, would thnve wit h their humility. 

And, for his part, be thought be should be blest 
To have his heir of such a suffering spirit. 

So wise, HO grave, of so perplex’d a tongue. 

And loud withal, that would not wag, nor soarce 
Lie still, without B fee , when every word 
Your worslup but lets falls, is a chequin I 

[Knocking without 

Who’s that T one knocks ; I would not have you seen, 
sir 

And yet — pretend you came, and went in haste : 

I’ll fashion an excuse — and, gentle sir, 

When you do come to swim in golden lard. 

Up to the arms in honey, that your chin 
Ts borne up stiff, with fatness of the flood, 

Thuik on your vassal , but remember me ; 

I have not been your worst of chents 
Volt Mosca ' 

Moa. When will you have your inventory brought, 
sir 7 

Or see a copy of tho will 7 — Anon I 

I’ll bring them to you, sir Away, be gone 

Put business m your face 

[Sxit VouroBE, 

Volp (Springing up) Excellent Moeoa I 
Come hither, let me kiss thee. 

Moa Keep you still, sir. 

Hero IS Corbaccio 

Volp Bet the plate away : 

The vulture’s gone, and the old raven's come I 
Moa Betake you to your silence, and your sleep 
Stand there and multiply 

[Putting tha plate to the real. 

Now, shall we see 

A wretch who is indeed more impotent 
Than this can feign to be , yet hopes to hop 
Over hiB grave 

Enter Cobbaccio, 

Signior Corbaccio I 
You're very welcome, sir t 

> Volpone, or The Fox, Aot L 
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BABXHOtoiaw F.UB Bttm Nor he me, with lus treble eieekliig, though be 

_ „ ereek like the ohonot wheels of Bataa ; 1 am lealoos 

Kabbi Bear nuha tn to the cause 

Busy. Down with Dogon I down with Dagon I tia I, Ltath, Ab a dog for a bone. 

1 will no longer endure your profanations. Bum. And 1 say, it is profane, as beipg the page of 

Leatk, What mean you, sir T Pnde, and the waiting-woniau of Vanity. 

Btuy- I will remove Dagon there, I say, that idol, Dion. Yta / what aay you to your ftre-toomen, then f 
that heathenish idol that remains, as I may say. a loath. Good 

beam, a very beam — not a beam of the sun, nor a beam Dton. Or feather-makere tn the Fnere, (hot ore of your 

of the moon, nor the beam of a balance, neither a factum of faith t are not they with thetr perukee, and thetr 

house-beam, nor a weaver’s beam, but a beam m the pude, theer fane, and their h^a, ae much pages of Pride, 

eye, in the eye of the brethren , a very great beam, an ona isaifers upon Vanity t What aay you, what aay you, 
exceeding great beam ; such as are your stage players, what eay you } 

Tuners, and momce-ducers who have walkra hand m Buoy- 1 will not answer for them, 

hand, in contempt of the brethren, and the cause ; and Dton. Because you cannot, because you cannot. Is a 

been bom out by instruments of no mean countenance. bugle-maker a lawful calling t Or the confect-makers t 

Leath Sir, I present nothing but what is licensed by such you have there , or your French fashioner f you 

authority. isould have all the sin within yourselves, would you not. 

Busy. Thou art all hcence, even lioentiousnesa itself, would you net f 
Shimei I Busy. No, Dagon. 

Leath 1 have the muster of the revels’ hand for’t, air. Dion. What then, Dagonet f is a puppet worse than 


Busy- master of the rebels' hand thou hast. 
Satan’s I hold thy peace, thy scurrility, shut up thy 
mouth, thy profession is damnable, and in pleading for 
it thou dost plead for Baal I have long opened my 
mouth wide, and gaped , I have raped as the oyster 
for the tide, after thy destructiaii , nut oannot compass 
it by suit or dispute , so that I look for a bickering ere 
long, and then a battle. 

Knack. Good Banbury vapours I 
Cokes Fnend, you’d have an ill match on't. if you 
bicker with him here , though he bo no man of the 
fist, he has friends that will to cuils lor him. Numps, 
will not you take our aide I 

Edg. Sir, it shall not need ; in my mind he ofiers 
him a fairer course, to end it by diaputation ■ hast thou 
nothing to say for thyself, in defence of thy quahty T 
Leath Faith, air, I am not well-studied m these 
oontroveraioa, between the hypocrites and us But 
here’s one of ii^ motion, puppet Dionysius, shall under- 
take him, and I’ll venture the cause on’t. 

Cokes, Who, my hobby-horse I will he dispute with 
him t 

Leath, Yes, sir, and make a hobby-ass oi him, 1 hope 
Cokes That’s excellent I indeed he looks like the 
best scholar of them ail. Ckirae, sir, you must be as 
good as your word now. 

Busy. I will not fear to make my spirit and gifts 
known , assist me r,eal, dll me, fill me, that is, make me 
full I 

Wtnw, What a desiierate, profane wretch is this ' Is 
Uiere any ignorance or impudence like his, to call Ins 
zeal to till him against a puppet T 

Quar I know no fitter match than a puppet to commit 
with an ^pocrite I 

Busy First, I say unto thoe, idol, thou host no calling. 
Dwin You lie, 1 am called Dumysivs 
Leath The motion says, you he, he is call’d Dionysius 
in tho matter, and to that calling ho answers 

Busy- 1 mean no vocation, idol, no present lawful 
calling 

Dion Is yours a lawful catting f 

Leath The motion asketh if yours be a lawful calling T 
Busy. Yes, mine is of the spirit. 

Dton Thm idol is a lawful calling 
Leath He savs, then idol is a lawful calling , for you 
coll’d him idol, and vour calling is of the spirit. 

Cokes Well disputed, hobby-horse 
Busy Take not part with the wicked, y oung gallant : 
he noigheth and hinmeth ! all is but hinnying sophistry. 
I call him idol again ; yet, I soy. his calhng, his pro- 
fession is inxifane, it is profane, idol 
Dion ts not profane / 

Leatk It IB not profane, he says. 

Buoy It IS profane 
Dton. It ts not profane. 

Busy. It is profane 
Dton It to noC profane, 

Leatk Well said, confute him With Net. still YOO 
cannot bear him down with your base noise, sir. 


these t 

Busy. Yes, and my main swgument against you is, 
that you are an abomination s for the male, among you, 
putteth on the apparel of the female, and the female 
of tlie male. 

Dton. You tie, you he, you he abominably. 

Cokes, Good, my troth, he has given him the he 
•thnoe. 

Dton. It M your old stale argument against the players, 
hut tt will not hold against the puppets , for we have 
neither male nor female amonget us And that thou may'et 
eee, if thou wilt, like a maheioue purbhnd teal ae thou art. 

Edg By my faith, there he has answered you, fnend, 
a phw demonstration 

Dton. Nay, I'll prove, against e'er a Bobbin of them 
all, that my standing ts as lawful as his , that I speak by 
inspiration, as well as he , that I have as httle to do with 
learning as he ; and do scorn her helps as much as he. 
Busy. 1 am confuted, the oause hath failed me. 

Dton, Then be converted, be converted 
Leath. Be converted, 1 pray you, and let the play m on. 
Busy, Let it go on , for I am changed, aiia will 
become a beholder with you.* 

To Cbua 

Come, my Celia, lot us prove, 

While we may, the sports of love ; 

Time will not be ours for ever , 

He at length our good will sever. 

Spend not then his gifts in vain. 

Suns that set, may nse again ; 

But if once we lose this hght, 

'Tib with us perpetual night 
Why should we defer our joys I 
Famo and rumour are but toys. 

Cannot wo delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spies ; 

Or his easier ears bogmlo. 

So lemovhd by our ’ 

’Tis no Bin love’s fruit to steal. 

But the sweet theft to reveal : 

To be token, to be seen, 

Theae have onmes accounted been. 

Kiss me, sweet ; the wary lover 
Can your favours keep, and cover. 

When the common courting lay 
All your bounties will betray 
Kiss again , no creature comes 
Kiss, and score up wealthy sums 
On my lips thus hardly sundred. 

While you breathe First mve a hundred. 

Then a thousand, then onomer 
Hundred, then unto the other 
Add a thousand, and so more ; 

TUI you equal with the store. 

All the grass that Runmey nekfe. 

Or the sands in Cheleos fields. 

* Bartholomew Fair, Act Iv. 90. 3« 
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Or the drops In silver Themes, 

Or tbs stars that gild his streams. 

In the silent summer-nights. 

When youths ply their stol’n delights | 

That the otinoos may not know 
How to tell 'em as they flow. 

And the envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pined. 

Eoho’s Bono 

Blow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with roy salt team i 
Yet, slower, yet ; O faintly, gentle sprmgs : 

List to the heavy part the music bears. 

Woe weeps out her division, when she amgs. 

Droop herbs and flowers. 

Fall gnef in showers. 

Our beauties are not oun 
O, I could still. 


like melting snow upon some cr aggy hill. 

Drop, drop, drop, drop, 

Siiioe nature's pnde is how a mtber’d daflodllA 
A Bono 

Oh do not wanton with those eyas^ 

Lest I to sick with seemg ; 

Nor oast them down, but let them rlsCb 
Lest ehame destroy their being. 

Oh to not angry with those fires. 

For then tneur threats will kill me | 

Nor look too kmd on my desires. 

For then my hopes wul spill me. 

Oh do not ste^ them in thy tears. 

For so will sorrow stay me ( 

Nor spread them as distract with fean | 

Mine own enough betray me. 


(6) PnST-a TTAyKS P TC ARRAN DRAMATISTS (from Cha^an to Shirley): Chapman — Marston — 
Dekker — Randolph — Rowley— Cockaine — Glapthorne — Davenant — Nabbea — Webster — Middleton 
— Heywood — Day — Tourneur — Massinger — ^Ford — Shirley. 


POST-SHAKESFEAREAN DRAMA 

CONTEUFORARY With JoOSOn IS OSOROE CHAPMAN, 

a native of Hertfordshire, bom near Hitchin in 
iS60, and educated at both Oxford and Cambridge ; 
after which it is said ho jomed some theatrical com- 
pany touring Germany. On his return he become 
the protdge of Pnnce Henry, oldest son of James 1, 
hiB patrons also including Somerset, and the Earl 
of Essex, to whom he dedicated some of his plays 

TTia principal dramatic works are The Bltnd 
Beggar of Alexandria (1596), two comedies, AU 
Fools' (1699) and The OenUeman Usher; two 
French tragedies, Bussy D’Ambois (1613) and The 
Admiral of France ; was a great collaborator with 
the well-known dramatists of his day, mcluduig 
Jonson, and the scholarly translator of the Iliad 
(16111, the Odyssey (1G16), the Hymns ^1624), and 
contributions from Hosiod, Juvenal, and Fetraroh. 
He died m 1 634 

Chapman is best known to the general reader by 
the striking tribute of Keats, wlule Swmbume’s 
eloquent eulogy did much to call attention to his 
outstanding merit as a writer. Certainly, he is 
among the groat men of the time, and whether as 
translator, as a writer of comedies, or os a verse 
maker, ho claims our admiration. He is one of the 
collaborators in one of tho very best comedies of the 
time, Eastward Ho, Jonson and Marston being also 
conoemed m it. Judging from what we know of 
Marston’s strongly coloured work, we should not 
rate his intervention a.s at all considerable ; and 
despite Jonson's satirical strongtli, there is an 
alertness and gaiety about it which is certainly not 
characteristic of “ Hare Ben ” On tho other hand 
it shows considerable affinity with his own comedy. 
All Fools’, and tho inference that the capital merits 
of Eastward Ho are Chapman's, would not seem to 
be unfair. 

His work, however, is distinctly uneven, and 
though his comedies are better than his tragedies, 
and reibarkably able m many respects, it is os a 
translator that he will probably be best remembered. 

His translation of Homer is reoognised by scholars 
to be one of the very best m the language ; this is 


eqiecially so as regards the Iliad, where he uses 
the fourteener, a prosodio fonn far closer to the 
rhythmic sweep of the origmal than the somewhat 
luunapumg heroic couplet used m the Odyssey 

Like Jonson, Chapman is sometimes embarrassed 
as an artist by his learning, and he has none of that 
play of fancy which is one of Jonson’s most agree- 
able attributes as a writer. For this reason he is 
unable often — ^to use Swinburne's expressive phrase 
— " To clear his mouth of pebbles and his brow of 
fog ” Yet when he did get nd of tho pebbles and 
the mist, there were few stronger and more original 
forces with which to reckon. 

John Marstoit was bom at Coventiy about the 
year 1675, and took his degree at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in 1694. His mother was the 
daughter of an Italian Burgemi, his father a lawyer 
who wished his son to follow the some profession ; 
Marston, however, not findmg legal studies par- 
ticularly to bis bking, turned to bterature and pub- 
lished a number of satires m 1608, among them 
The Scowge of Villainy, and The Metamorphosis of 
Pygmalion’s Image bemg so distasteful to the church 
people that they were publicly burned by order of 
Archbishop Whitgift in 1699, and as there is m tho 
same year an entry m Henslowe’s Diary of a loon 
on September 28, “ of forty shillings to tho new 
poet Mr Maxton ” (probably Marston), we may 
infer that things were not very prosperous with him, 
at the beginning of his career at ail events. 

For about eight years Marston followed play- 
wnting as a profession, and m 1607 decided that 
he would change it for a more senous occupation, 
took Orders and was preferred to the living of 
Christchurch, Hampshire, where he remained fifteen 
years Previous to this Marston hcul married tlie 
daughter of the Rev William Wilkes, chaplam to 
James I, and Jonson used to jestingly remark that 
“ Marston wrote his father m-law’s preachings, and 
faiB father-in-law the comedies ” 

Three years after he resigned the living of Chnst- 
church he died m London, and is buned in the 
Temple Church, beside his father. 

Marston is essentjally a tragic writer, riiough he 
1 Cynthia's Bevels. 
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mads a npntation in hii day aa a vntar of vigorana 
aatirea. Some of hia modem oritloa And Inaineerity 
m his work, and it is probable tiiat hia heart was sot 
in much that he wrote ; but he was a man of bril- 
liant parts and real poetio power, marred by an un- 
fortunate taste for “ Erdea vdn . . . the tyrant’s 
vein,” so niody hit ofi in Shakespeare’s bnea. He 
is a writer who lends himself readily to eSeetive 
extraota; for hia work, though unequal, nsea at 
times to heights of sinking pathos, and lUununating 
irony. 

Of hia plays, Antonio and JUeHida is perhaps the 
best, wh^ The Revenge of Antonto, Antonio and 
MdMa, and The Maloontent, will furnish capital 
illustrations of hia aatinocd and tragic powers. 

We come now to THOiu.a Dekkkr, of whom we 
know leas as a man than of any other remarkable 
man of the time, but whose genius, so highly praised 
by Lamb, few would be disposed to question 

Dekker was one of the hmid-to-mouth writers of 
the age, one of the company of bnlhant vagabonds 
who hved hterally on their wits, and who wrought 
their comedies and tragedies out of the stufi of their 
own hvea. 

Of his prose, mention has been made elsewhere. 

He was a frequent collaborator — ^more from need 
than from inobnation one would wager — ^buc his 
mdividual charactensationa are clearly marked, 
and unmistakable. He was first and foremost a 
poet, with a poet’s intuition of life, and in neither 
comedy nor tragedy is there that objective reahsm 
we find in Jonson and his followers. In his lighter 
plays he interprets the frailties snd weaknesses of 
mankind with something of Shakespeare’s imagi- 
native observation, not with the mcisive satire of 
Jonson : m his more serious plays, be shows the 
poet’s insight mto character, and his women are 
vital and expressive. Last, but not lesst, he was 
a singer of rare eweetness and delicacy, “ Poetry 
enough for anything," os Lamb significantly and 
truly said of him 

TaouAs Bandolfh, also a follower of Ben Jonson, 
was bom at Nownhom-cum-Bodby m Horthants, 
in 1606, and educated at Westminster and Cam- 
bridge ; after a life of dissipation m London, hia 
health failed, as did his pecvmiary resources, and 
at the age of thirty he di^ of small-pox. 

Notwithstanding hia comparatively early death, 
Randolph had written six plays, Arteftppne (1620) 
and The Conceited Pedlar, published m 1630, The 
Jealous Lovers in 1632, The Muses' Looking Glass, 
and Amyntas appearing after his death is 1638, in 
company with a volume of Poems. 

Randolph wss a clever and showy wntrr, with a 
taste for verse as well as for the drams, and hod 
a distinct gift for comedy writing. His best work, 
probably, is The Muses’ Looking Glass, which is a 
brilliant and spinted comedy sot m the framework of 
the Morality Flay. 

Good aim, in its way, is the pleasant pastoral, 
Amyntas. 

It IS leas Bs an original foroe than as a talented 
and well-read adaptor and imitator, that Randolph 
will be remembored. Jonson’skifluenoem bis work 
IB strong, and his special abihties lay oertomly in 
the direotion of the Jonsonioa drama. 
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The last name of particular note Is Wn-uaif 
Rowlbt. He is best known ss the collaborator 
of Fletcher, Middleton, Massinger, Webster, and 
Dekker, having a special knack of comic construc- 
tion. He was m great request for iwniiHlTig anb- 
plots^ and exoellad in depiotuig the humours of low 
life. In the work for which be is supposed to be 
solely responsible, such os A Match at Midnight, 
ho shows the same comio power, together with a 
oertam oonstruotive neatness homelmeas of 
Bituatioii. 

WnJUAX RowiiBT (e. 1686-c. 1642) was a member 
of the Queen’s company of players m 1610, aa well 
as playwnght. In ad^tion to the com^ee — A 
New Wonder (1632), AJl’e Lost by Lust, and A Match 
at Midnight (1633), A Shoemaker is a Gentleman 
(1638) — he aim wKte an amusing picture of London 
life, A Search for Money, pubb^^ m 1709. 

Among the lesser lights of the day ore Sir AaTOir 
CoeXAnm, a follower in the Jonsomon tram, with a 
faculty tor farcical situations. Hbuby OnAPTHOBMis, 
the friend of Lovelace, enjoyed some vogue aa a 
writer of tragedy and comedy, and waa peaaably 
good in both, without excelling m either. One of 
his plays which caught the ear of the pubbo was a 
dramatised version of the Arcadia .* Argedue and 
Parthema. Davenont helped to produce a re- 
markable change m the nature of the English 
drama, of which mention is made elsewhere ; this 
fact IS of more importance than the actual dramatic 
work aooomphshed by bun — work, fair m quahty of 
workmanship, though marred by the halting verse 
Thomas Nabbbs, and Davkhpobt, both of whom 
belong to the Jonsoiuan school, did good work m 
comedy ; the Mtcrocosmus (1634) of Thomas Nabbes 
(a semi-mosque), and the City’s Night Cap of Daven- 
port, may be particulonsed A notable pomt 
about the work of Nabbes, is that be rises above the 
dirty humour that too often served for bgbt relief 
in the drama of the day, There is a wholomme 
freshness about his work ; and had his powers aa 
an artist been higher, be would undoubtedly have 
taken a distmguished position among the play- 
wnghts of the day. 

Beaumont and Fletchbb 

From 1607 to 1613, these ” twm souls of the 
drama” bved together a bachelor life m an old 
house on the Banksido, withm easy reach of the 
theatres: they possessed all things in common, 
and shared even ‘ their cloathes and cloaks be- 
tween them.” This happy state of ofTairs lasted 
untd Beaumont mamod an heiress and set up on 
establishment of his own 

We are told by a contemporary that there was 
” a wonderful consimility of phensy ” between 
Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, which 
caused that “ dearness of fnendship between 
them ” ; and also that “ it was Mr. Beaumont’s 
busmess to correct the suporflewings of Mr. 
Fletcher’s wit ” 

Francis Beaumont, bom at Grace Dieu m 
Leicestershire (e. 1684), was the son of a Judge of 
Common Fleas, and educated at Pembroke College 
(then known os Broadgates Hall), Oxford ; here 
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ha leouiiiad till the death of hia father m 1598, 
when he left suddenly without taking a degree. 
With the intention of following his father’s pro- 
fession he was entered at the Inner Temple in 1 800, 
but the hilanoua circle that frequented The Mer- 
maid, The Sun, or the Triple Tun, had greater 
attractions for him than the dusty tomes of the 
Temple Library and the eolemn company of the 
Common Room. 

In 1602 ho appears os the author of a poem, Tlu 
MetamorpHuma of Tobacco, which certainly reeks 
more of the Mermaid than the Temple ; and m the 
following year with Salaimactc and Hermaphrodttus, 
though Beaumont’s authorship of the latter has 
been questioned. After this he commenced writ- 
ing for the stage in collaboration with Fletcher 
and other well-known dramatists. Several of 
Jonson’s plays were produced with commendatoiy 
poems by Beaumont, notably Votpone, The Stlenl 
Woman, and Cataltne, and it is thought that Beau- 
mont’s may have been the “ second hand ” that 
Jonson speaks of in the preface to Sfjanus. 

His last work was a masque for the Benchers of 
Gray’s Iim on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Pnnoeas Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine ; about 
the same time his own marriage took place to 
Ursula, daughter and co-heiroas of Henry Isley, of 
Sundndgo, Kent , unfortunately their happmess 
was of short duration In 1616, at the age of 
twenty-eight, Beaumont died and was buned m 
Westminster Abbey Ho left one baby daughter 
Elizabeth, and emother, Frances, Was bom after his 
death. 

Jofttr FnETCHER, who was five years Beaumont’s 
senior, was bum at Rye m Sussex m 1570, and the 
son of the Dr Richard Fletcher, afterwards Bishop 
of London, who thrust his unwelcome religious 
mmistrations upon the lU-fated Mary Stuart As 
a pensioner student he entered Corpus Chnsti 
College, Cambridge, where his father had formerly 
been president, and though showing signs of great 
scholarship and brilliance, there is no record of his 
taking a degree In 1693 his father died, somewhat 
embarrassed in circumstances, and had but a few 
books to leave to ho divided between his two sons, 
Nathomel and John 

After his brilliant career as a dramatist, whether 
alone or m company with Beaumont and others, 
he was taken suddenly ill and died, it is said of the 
Plague, and was buried on August 29, 1626, m St 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, close to the Bank- 
side where he and his fnend hod hved their early 
hfe together 

In all, about fifty-two plays are assigned to these 
dramatists, alone and in collaboration. Of those 
It has been somewhat difficult to define those that 
can bo said with certainty to have been their in- 
dividual work ; the latest division of the principle 
plays, after much research by scholarly critics,^ is 
givon os follows : 

Deaumont — The Woman Haler (1607), The Maeke 
of the Oentlemen of Orayee~Innr, arid the Inner-Temple, 
1613 

Fletcher — The FatlhfuU Shepheardetae, pnnted 
before May 1610 , Wit lOttAout Money, 1614 ; The 

* See Cambridge Ilutory of Engliah Literature, 


Loyal Subject, 1618; The Mad Lover, before Maroh 
1610 ; The Humoroua Lieutenant, 1619 ; TTomen Pleaa'd, 
1819 or 1620 ; The Ptlgrun, 1621 ; The WM Oooee 
Chase, acted 1621, pnnted 1652 ; The Island Pnneess, 
1621 ; A Wife for a Month, licensed May 27, 1624 ; 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife, hcenaed October 10, 1624, 
printed 1640. 

Beattkont and Fletcheb — The Knight ofihe Burning 
Pestle, acted about 1609, pnnted 1613 t The Scornful 
Ladle, acted 1600 or 1610, printed 1616 ; The Coxcomb, 
acted about 1610 ( Philaeter, acted about 1610, printed 
1620; The Maidee Tragedy, acted about 1611, pnnted 
1619 ; A King and no King, hoensed 1611, pnnted 1610 ; 
Cupid’s Revenge, noted about 1612, pnnted 1616. 

It is generally supposed that, in the work of 
oollaboration, J^etoher represented the creaUve 
forre, Beaumont the cnticoL These men have 
left behmd a large output of dramatic work, larger 
than that allocated to any other dramatist. 
Fletcher survived Beaumont for several years, and 
his own work is marked by grace and charm, and 
a wonderful fluency that bordere on prohxity. 
He was particularly fond of an irregulanty of 
metre, that whilst it gives the impression often of 
carelessness, and lack of art, seems to have been 
used designedly to give flexibility and ease to the 
style. 

Examimng the jomt plays, we find abundance of 
prose (Fletcher never favoured prose) and a bright 
quality of humour, qmte different from the bois- 
terous fun with which Fletcher’s own plays often 
abound It is qmte possible that Beaumont had 
more imaginative power than he is often credited 
with, but we have insufficient data to decide the 
mere question of respective quobties of gemus. At 
the most; we can but guess from internal evidence 
at the shore of each poet m the work of collabora- 
tion One thuig is certain, they blend in their best 
work m the happiest way, giving the impression of 
a single mmd — and a mind of singular breadth and 
intensity. 

One of the finest, if not the finest of tbs senes, 
is The Maid’s Tragedy The scene is placed at 
Rhodes The King has made one of the Court 
ladies, Evadne, his mistress, though this is un- 
known, and he contrives a momage between her 
and a young courtier, Amiiitor Ammtor is loath 
to fall m with this arrangement, as he is m love with 
Aspatia and she with him, but he bolds it his duty 
to obey the King’s commands Bo he makes the 
best of it, and is impressed at any rate by the beauty 
and charm of bis bride, not guessing at her awful 
seoret. No sooner is she wedded than with brutal 
directness she informs her husband of her baison 
with the King, and warns him it must contmue. 
Amintor, with an abjectneas inoonoeivable to 
modem minds, acquiesces in this hateful arrange- 
ment. But when Evadne’s brother learns of the 
dishonour, he vows vengeance agomst the King. 
Evadne, stirred by his anger, vows she will take the 
matter into her own hands, and be her own avenger. 
Then one night when the King has visited her, she 
murders him m a scene of tragic horror. Melantus 
seizes the palace, and is subs^uently pardoned by 
the King’s Buccessor, but Evadne and Aspatia die. 

The repentance of Evadne is not very oonvino- 
ing, nor is the passive futility of the virtuous 
Ai^atia attractive. Indeed, none of the choraoten^ 
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save (hat of the brothof, Uelaatus, hold our aym* 
pathiee; and the real grip of the [day liea in the 
poignant wnting of the big atuations There is 
certainly astounding force and passion in the dread- 
ful murder soene, as well ae in the even more horrible 
eoens of Anuntor’a diaUusionment 

Philaater also strikes the tragio note, and pre- 
sents a fine study m jealou^ ; there is passion 
relieved by comedy m. A Ktng and No Ktng ; but 
for modem readers the attractiveness of these 
dramatists bes m their high ^nnts and the good, 
straightforward fun which we find in such comedies 
as The Scornful Lady, The Sponiah Curate, The 
Wild Gocae Chase— a ^nd of Elizabethan version of 
Bhaw’s Jtfon and Superman — and The Knight of 
the Burning PeaUe, with its dehgfatful touches of 
middle-class life 

Mention must be made of The Turn Noble Kinsmen, 
in which it is supposed Shakespeare had a hand ; 
probably not m the characterisation but m the 
wntmg, which here and there has certainly the 
authentic fiavour. If it be not Bhfdtespeare’s, it is 
a wonderful imitation. 

Regarding the distmctive merits of the two dra- 
matists, it may be said that, so far as wo con 
judge, Beaumont excels m tragic dignity, pro- 
bably also in constructive power ; also ho shows 
more delicacy, more insight in his charactonsa- 
tion , Fletcher, on the other hand, has greater 
flexibility, more vanoty and movement, and a 
greater sense perhaps of stage eSects If not a 
groat artist, he was an extremely able craftsman, 
and if hiB imagination sounds no profound depths, 
runs frequently into charming fancies. As a lyrist, 
ho is among the best of his kind ; with a wide 
range of mood, from graceful erotics, “ Tell me, 
dearest, what is love ? ” to the boisterous con- 
viviahty of “ Sit, soldier, sit and smg ” 

The Knioht or the BosmiiQ Pestle 
KrUcr SrEAKER or the Frolooue 
Speaker of the Prologue From all that’s near the 
ooart, from all that's groat, within the compass of the 
city-walls, we now have brought our scene— 

CmzEir leaps on the Stage, 

CtUxen, Hold your peace, goodmon boy I 
S of Prol. What do you mean, sir T 
Cit. That you have no good meaning- this seven 
years there hath been plays at thin house, I have ob 
served it, you have still girds at oitizons ■ and now you 
call your play “ The London Merchant." Down with 
your title, boy I down with your title 1 

S of Prol Are you a member of the noble city T 
Cxt. I am 

S. of Prol And a frooman I 
Ctt. Yea, and a grocer. 

8. of Prol Bo, grocer, then, by your sweet favour, wo 
intend no abuse to the city ., 

Cit. No. sir I yes, sir I if you were not rceotved to 
play the Jacks, wliat need you study for new eubjects, 
purposely to abuse your botteis ? why imuld not you 
be contented, as woU as others, with ' The Legend of 
Whittington,” or “ The Life and Death of Sir Thomas 
Oresham, with the building of the Royal Exchange,” 
or •' The Story of Queen Eleanor, with the rearing of 
London Bridge upon woolsacks t ” 

8. of Prol You seem to be an understanding toon ; 
what would you have us do, sir t 

CU Why, present something notably In honour of 
the commons of the oity. 


S. of Prol. Why, what do yon say to ** The Life and 
Death of Fat Drake, or the BqMunng of Fleet-Pn-nee ” 1 
CU I do not like that , but 1 will have a citizen, and 
he shall be of my own tiade. 

S. of Prol, Oh, you sboiild have told ns your mfad 
a month amoe , our play is ready to begin now, 

Cit. 'Tis all one for that , I wiU have a grocer, and 
ha shall do admirable things. 

S, of Prol What will you have him do T 

Cit. Many, I will have him 

Wife. {Bamo ) Husband, husband I 
Ralph. (Below ) Peace, mistress. 

Wife, (Below ) Hold thy peace, Balph , I know what 
I do, I warrant ye. Husband, husband I 
CU. What sayest thou, cony T 

Wife. (Below ) Let him kill a hon with a pestle, 
husband I let him kill a lion with a pestle I 
CU Bo be shall — I’ll have him kill a hon with a 
pestle 

Wife, (Below.) Husband i shall 1 come up, husband T 
CU. Ay, cony. — Ralph, help your mistress this way, — 
Pray, gentlemen, moke her a httle room. I pray yon, 
sir, lend me your hand to help up my wife s I thank you, 
sir. — So. 

Wive eomee on the Stage. 

Wife By your leave, gentlemen all •, I’m something 
troublesome I’m a stranger here I was ne’er at one 
of these plays, as they say before ; but I should have 
seen Jane Shore once and my biiaband bath promised 
me, any time this twelvemonth, to carry me to “The 
Bold Beauchamp,” but in truth he did not. I pray you, 
bear with me 

CU Boy, let my wife and I have a couple of stools 
and then b^n . and lot the grocer do rare things 

[Stoole are brought. 
8. of Prol. But, SIT we have never a boy to play him : 
every one hath a part already. 

Wife. Hnsband, husband, for God’s sake, let Ralph 
play him I Beshrew mo, if I do not think he will go 
beyond them oU. 

CU Well remembered, wife— Gome up, Ralph — I’ll 
tell you, gentlemen t let them but lend him a suit of 
rrparel and necessaries, and, by gad, if any of them all 
blow wind in the toil on him, i'll bo banged. 

RALva come* on the Stage 

Wife, I pray you, youth, let him have a suit of 
reparel I — I’ll be sworn, gentlemen, my husband tells 
you true he will act you sometunes at our house, that 
bU the neighbours my out on him he will fetch you up 
a couramiig part so in the garret, that we ore all os 
feared, I warrant you, that we quake ogam ; we’ll fear 
our children with him, if they he never so unruly, do 
but cry, “ Ralph comes, Ralph comes I ” to them, and 
they’ll be os quiet as lambs. — ^Hold up lliy head, Ralph , 
show the gentlemen what thou oanst do ; speak a huff- 
ing part : I warrant you, the gentlemen will accept 
of it 

Cu Do, Ralph, do. 

Ralph, By Heaven, methmks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck bngbt honour from the pale-faced moon ; 

Or dive into the bottom of the soa. 

Where never fathom -line touched any ground. 

And pluck up drowned honour from the lake of hell. 

Cu. How say you, gentiemon, is it not as I told yon f 
Wife. Nay, gentlemen, he hath played before, my 
husband says, Muoedonis, before the wardens of our 
company | 

Cu Ay, and he should have played Jeronimo with a 
shoemaker for a wager 

8 of Prol Ho shall have a suit of apparel, if he will 
gom 

Cit In, Ralph, m, Ralph ; and set out the grocery 
III their kind, il thou lovest me. 

[Exit Ralph 

Wife. I warrant, our Ralph will look finely when he’s 
drossed. 

N of Pml But what will you have It called I 
CU. “The Grooer’s Honour.” 
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S. of Prdt Methlnki “The Knight o( the Bnnung 
Beetle ’’ ware better. 

Wife, rU be sworn, husband, that’s aa good a name 
as ean be. 

Ctt Let it be so — Begin, begm t my wife and I will 
sit down. 

8 of Prot I pray you, do. 

Ctt. What stately musio have you ? you have shawms? 

8. of PtoI Bhawms I no. 

Ctt No I I’m a tluef, if my mind did not give me so, 
Ralph plays a stately part, and he must needs have 
shawms ■ 

rU be at the charge of them myself, rather than we'll 
be without them 

8 of PtoL So you are like to be 

Ctt Why, and so I will be ■ there’s two ehilhngs : — 
(gtoa monsy>— let’s have the waits of Southwark , they 
are as rare fellows as any are in England ; and that 
will fetch them all o’er the water with a vengeance, aa 
if they were mad 

8. of PtoI. You shall have them. Will you sit down, 
then T 

Ctt Ay — Come, wife. 

Wife Sit you merry all, gentlemen : I’m bold to sit 
amongst you for iny ease 

fCiTiZEV and Wife oti down 

8 of PtoI. “ From aU that's near the court, from all 
that’s great 

Within the compass of the oity walls. 

We now have brought our scene Fly for from henoe 
All private taxes, immodest phrases. 

Whatever may but show hke vicious f 
For wickod mirth never true pleasure brings. 

But honest minds are pleased with honest things ” — 

Thus mnoh for what we do ; but for Ralph’s part you 
must answer for yourself. 

Otl, Take you no care for Ralph ; he'll discharge 
himself, I warrant you 

(Ertt Bfeakeb of Pnoiooin, 

Wife I’faith, gentlomon. I’ll give my word for Ralph.t 

Thieiuiy and Tdeodobet 
Beene • liefort tht Temple of Duma, 

Enter TniERBY anh Mabxeu. 

Mart Your grace is early stirring 

Thi How con ho sleep. 

Whose happiiioHS Is laid up in an hour 
He knows comes stoahng toward him ? 

Oh, Martell, 

Is’t possible the longing bnde, whose wishes 
Out-run her fears, can, on that day she’s married, 
Consume in slumbers T or his arms rust in casn, 

'That hoars the rliargo, and see the honoured purclioso 
Ready to gild Ins valour I Mino is more, 

A power above thoso passions , this day France 
(Franoo. that m want of issue withers with os, 

And, like an aghil nve, runs his head 
Into forgotten wa/s) again I ransom. 

And his fair course turn right this day, Thierrv, 

The son of Franco, whose manly powon like prisoners 
Havo boon tieti up and fettered, ov one death, 

(lives life to thousand ages ; flue day beauty. 

The envy of the world, the pleasure, glory. 

Content above the world, desire beyond it. 

Are made mine own, and usefuL 
Jlfart Happy woman 
That dies to do those things I 
Tht But ten times happier 
That lives to do the greater I Oh, Martell, 

The gods have heard me now I and those that Boomed me. 
Mothers of many children, and blest fathers. 

That see their issues like the stars unnumbered. 

Their comforts more than them, shall in my praises 
Now tecMih their Infant songs , and tell their ages 
From such a son of mine, or surh a queen. 

That ohasto Ordelia bnngs me. Blossdd mamage, 

The obam that links two holy loves together I 

t The Krught of the Bumtng Pestle, 


And in the mamage more than blest OrdeUa, 

That oomss so near the saorament itself^ 

The priests doubt whether purer I 
Mart Bit, you ore lost. 

Tht I mitfaee, let me be so. 

Mart. ’The day wears ; 

And those that nave been oSermg early p r a yrew 
Are now retiring homeward 
Tht Stand, uid mark then 
Mart, Is it the first must sufiw t 
Tht The flist woman. 

Mart What hand shall do it, sir T 
Tht This hand, Martell , 

For who less dare presume to give the gods 
An incense of this ofiermg ? 

Mart Would I were she I 
For such a way to die, and such a blessing. 

Cun never crown my parting 

[Tteo Men pass over the Stage, 

Tht What are those ? 

Mart, Men, men, sir, men 
Tht The plsgues of men light on 'em I 
They cross my hopes like bares 1 

[A I’BiBsx from the Temple pateee over Stage, 
Who’s that * 

Mart A pnest, sir, 

Tht. Would ho were gelt I 

Mart May not tlieso rascals serve, sir. 

Well hanged and quartered ? 

Tht No. 

Mart, Here oomes a woman. 

Enter Obdeua, vetZed. 

Tht Stand, and behold her then, 

Mari 1 think, a fair one 

Tf». Move not, whilst I prepare her May her peace, 
(Like his aliose innocence the gods are pleased with, 
And offenng at their altars gives his soul 
Far purer than those firos). pull Heaven upon her 1 
You holy powers, no human spot dwell in her I 
No love of any thing but you and goodiioss 
Tio hor to earth I fear be a stranger to her. 

And all weak blood’s afteotions hut thy horn 
Let her beijiioath to women I Hear me. Heaven I 
Give her a spint roascuhno and noble, 
for yourselves to ask and mo to offer I 
Oh, let hor meet my blow, dole on her death ; 

And, OB a wanton vine bows to the primer. 

That by Ins cutting off more may increase, 

Bi> let her fall to raise me fruit ' — ^Hail, woman. 

The happiest and the best (if thy dull will 
Do not abuse tliy fortune) France e’er found yet I 
Ord, She’s mors than dull, sir, less and worse than 
woman. 

That may inhont such an mfinita 

As you propound, a greatness so near goodness. 

And brings a will to rob her. 

Tht. Tell me this, then ; 

Was there e’er woman yet, or may be found 
That for fair fame, unspotted memory. 

For virtue’s soko, and only for itsolf-sake. 

Has or dure make a stoiy I 
Ord, Many dead, air ; 

Laving, I thuik, as many, 

Tht. Bay, the kingdom 
May from a woman’s will reoeive a blessing. 

The king and kingdom, not a private safety, 

A general blessing, lady 7 
Ord. A general curse 
Light on her heart denies it I 
Tht Full of honour. 

And such examples as the former ages 
Were but dim ^adows of and empty figures T 
Ord. You strangely stir me, sir ; and ware my weak- 
ness 

In any other flesh but modest woman’s. 

You should not ask more queetions. May I do it ? 

Tht You may ; and, what is more, you must. 

Old 1 |oy in't 

Above a moderate gladness. Sir, you promisa 
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It dkall be honest t 
Tht. Ab ever time disooveied. 

Ord. Let it be what it may then, what It dara, 

I have a wUl hatard it. 

T)n. But, hark you 3 

What may that woman merit maltee this bleedng I 
Ord. Only her duty, sir. 

Thx. ’Tib temble 1 

Ord. 'Tib so much the more noble. 

Thx. 'Tib full of fearful shadows. 

Old is sleep, sir. 

Or any thing that’s merely ours and mortal • 

We were begotten gods else : but those fears. 

Feeling but once the flies of nobler thoughts, 

Fly, like the shapes of clouds we form, to nothing. 

Thx Suppose it death I 
Ord 1 do. 

Thx And endless parting 
With all we can call ours, with all our sweetness. 

With youth, strength, pleasure, people, time, nay, 
reason t 

For in the silent grave, no conversation. 

No joyful tread of fnends, no voice of lovers. 

No careful father’s counsel ; nothing’s heard 
Nor nothing is, but all oblivion. 

Dust and an endless darkness : and dare you, woman. 
Desire tins piece t 

Ord. Tib of all sleeps the sweetest ; 

Children bepn it to us, strong men seek it. 

And kings from height of all tlioir painted glonee 
Fall hke spent exh^ations to this centre 3 
And those are fools that fear it, or imagine 
A few unhandsome pleasures or life’s profits 
Can recompense this place , and mod that say it. 

Till age blow out their hghts, or rotten humours 
Bnng them dispersed to the earth. 

Thx Then you can suffer f 
Ord As willingly as say it. 

Thx Nartcll. a wonder I 
Here is a woman that dares die,— Yet, toll mo. 

Are you a wife V 
Ord I am, sir. 

Thx. And have children T 
6he sighs and weeps. 

Ord Oh, none, eir I 
Tht Dare you venture, 

Foi a poor barren praise you ne’er shall hear. 

To port with these sweet hopes 7 
Ord W ith all but Heaven, 

And yet dio full of children 1 he that reads me. 

When I am ashes, is my son in wishes. 

And those chosto dames that keep tny memory, 
flinging Tny yearly requiems, ore my dauglitors 

Thx Then t hero is not lung wanting but my knowledge. 
And what 1 must do, lady. 

Ord You are the King, sir. 

And what you do I'll suffor ; and that blessing 
That } ou doHiro, the gods shower on the kingdom 1 
Thi Thus much before 1 strike, then , lor 1 must 
kill you. 

The gods havo willed it so ; they’ve made the hleseing 
Must make Franco young again and me a man. 

Keep up vour strength still nobly. 

Ord. Fear me not, 

Tht And meet death like a measure 
Ord I am steadfast. 

Tht Thou shall be sainted, woman ; and thy tomb 
Cut out in crystal, pure and good ae thou art , 

And on it shall be naven, every age, 

Succeeding peers of France that nne by thy fall. 

Till thou best there hke old and fruitful Nature, 

Dar’st thou behold thy happiness t 
Ord I dare, sir (Pulls off her vexl ) 

Tht Ha I (Lets fall hts sword ) 

Ord. Oh, sir, you must not do it I 
Tht. No, I dare not 1 
There is on angel keeps that paradise, 

A fiery angol, fneud Oh, virtue, virtue. 

Ever and endless virtue I 
Ord Strike, sir, strike I (Krxeela.) 


And if in my poor death fair FVanos may mtrits 
Give me a thousand blowa 1 be killing ms 
A thousand days I 

Tht. First, let the earth be barren. 

And man no more remembered I Bias, Ordello, 

{NoMef her 

The nearer to thy Maker ; and the purest 

That ever dull flesh showed us I — oK my heartstrings I 

[Sxxt. 

Mart. I see you full of wonder 1 therefore noblest 
And truest among womeD, 1 will tell you 
The end of this strange accident. 

Ofd. Amazement 

Hob so much won upon my heart, that truly 
1 feel myself unfit to hear. Oli, sir. 

My lord has sbghted me 1 
Mart, Ob, no, sweet lady I 
Ord. Robbed me of such a glory by his pity 
And most unprovident respect — 

Mart. Dear lady. 

It was not meant to you. 

Ord. Else where the day is, 

And hours distinguish tune, tune runs to ages. 

And ages end the world, 1 had been spoken. 

Mart I’ll tell you what it was if but yonr patience 
Will mve me hearing. 

Ord If I have transgressed. 

Forgive me, sir I 

Mart Your noble lord was oounselled 
(Grieving the barrenness between you both. 

And all the kingdom with him) to seek out 
A man that know the eecrets of the gods t 
He went, found such an one, and had this answer ' 

That, if he would have issue, on this mormng, 

(For this hour wss prefixed him ), ho should lull 
^0 first he met, being female, from the temple. 

And then he sliould have children. The mistake 
Is now too perfect, lady. 

Ord StilC ’tis I, sir , 

For may this work be done by common women T 
Durst any but myself, that knew the blessing 
And felt the benefit, assume this dying T 
In any other ’t had been lost and nothing, 

A curse and not a blessing t I was figured ; 

And shall a httle fondness bar my purchase T 
Mart Where should he then seek cluldrcn t 
Ord. Whore they ore ; 

In wombs ordained for issues 1 In those Iicantios 
That bless a marriage bod, and make it proud 
With kisses that conceive and fruitful pleasures : 

Mine, hke a grave, bunes those loyal hopes. 

And to a grave it covets. 

Mart You arc too good. 

Too excellent, too honest Rob not us. 

And those that shall hereafter sock example, 

Ot Huch inostimable worllis in woman. 

Your lord of such obedience, all of honour. 

In coveting a cruelty is not yours, 

A will short of your wisdom I mako not error 
A tombstone of your virtues, whoso fair life 
Doservos a constellation ' Your lord ilnro not. 

He cannot, ought not, must not run this lia^aid ; 

He makes a separation Nature shakos at. 

The gods deny, and everlasting Justice 
BhnidiB back and slieathea her sword at. 

Ord. All’s but talk, bit ; 

I find to what I am, reserved and needful 3 
And though roy lord’s compassion makes me poor. 

And leaves me In my best use, yet a strength 
Above mine own, or his dull fondness, finds me , 

The gods have given it to me, [Drauw a dagger 

Mart fleU-destruction I (Ilotde her.) 

Now all good angola bless thee I Oh, sweet lady. 

You ore abused I thu is a way to shame you. 

And with you all that know you, all that love vou ; 

To rum all you build I Would you be famous I 
Tb that your end 7 

Ord. 1 would be what I should bo. 

Mart Live, and confirm the gods then I live, and be 
loaden 
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With more than ohvea bear or fruitful autumn I 
This way you kill your merit, kill your cause, 

And him you would raise life to. Where or how 
Got you these bloody thoughts f what devil diuat 
Look on that angel-iaoe, and tempt t do you know 
What ’tis to die thus 1 how you strike the stars 
And all good things above t do you feel 
What follows a self-blood T whither you venture. 

And to what punishment T Excellent lady. 

Be not thus cozened, do not fool yourself I 
The pnest was never his own scui^oe. 

But he that thought his hell here. 

Ord 1 am counselled 

Mart And I am glad on't ; he, I know, yon dare not. 
Ord I never have done yet. 

Mart. Pray, take my comfort. 

Was this a soul to lose ? two more such women 
Would save their sex See, she repents and prays I 
Oh hoar her, hear her I if there be a faith 
Able to reach your mercies, she hath sent it, 

Ord Now good Martell, conflrm me. 

Mart. I will, lady. 

And every hour advise you , for I doubt 
Whether this plot be Heaven’s, or hell’s your mother. 
And I will find it, if it be m mankind 
To search the centre of it. In the moan time. 

I’ll give you out tor dead, and by yourself. 

And show the instrument ; so shall 1 find 
A joy that will betray her. 

Ord Do what’s fittest. 

And I will follow you 
Mart 'Then evei live 
Both able to engross sU love and give I 

[Exeunt t 

John Wbbbtshc (e lB80-e. 162B) Of Webster'H 
parentage and early life we have little record He 
probably followed the trade of a tailor as a means 
of livelihood, for wo find he was made a freeman of 
their Company m 1003. Previous to this, however, 
in 1601, he began to write for the stage, collaborat- 
ing with Marston m T/te MalcorUrtU, and pro- 
bably with Dekker for Philip Henslowe Of his 
four plays — The White Demi (1612), The Duchate of 
Malfi (c 1614), The Dcvtl’a Law Case (1623), 
and App%ua and Vtrghnia (16S4 ) — The Dwheea of 
Malfi, has been the only one of his plays presented 
on the modem stage : by Samuel Phelps m 1861, 
and Mr William Poel, who has done so much for the 
Elizabethan drama, in 1802 

Webster, like Beaumont, was partial to collabora- 
tion, bat there is a sufficient body of single-handed 
work from liis pen, and it is not hard to estimate 
his chivroctoristics Those plays ore The Dackeae 
of Malfi, The White Devil, The Drvil’a Law Case, 
and Apjnua and Vvrgtma Webster’s reputation 
rests on the first two of these, the two latter being 
poor and negligible Opinions differ as to which 
18 the better The Ducheaa of Malfi would pro- 
bably wm on a suffrage ; but for freshness and m- 
tonsity of passion, it seems to me. The White Demi 
18 Webster’s masterpiece 

In passionate vigour, Webster is inferior to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, but for downright imagi- 
native beauty and pathos, Webster is unapproach- 
able, save by Shakespeare. Take for instance this : 

” I have liv’d 

Riotously ill, like some that live in Court, 

And sometimes when my face was full of smiles 
Have felt the maze of ooiisoience m my heart : 

Oft gay and honoured robes their tortures try ; 

We think osg’d birds smg when indeed they oiy." 

t Thterry and Theodoret, Act Iv. so. 1, 


There is much pathos and beauty sIIbo In Tka 
Ducheaa of Malfi, especially m the aoene of the 
murder ; though the play as a whole stnkee one as 
less fresh m conception and more obvious m its 
claim upon our sympathies. Yet there are memor- 
able Imes such os : 

" Cover her fsoe , mme eyes dazzle , she died young ” 
And one at least excellent sketch m the vdlsinous 
Bosola 

Both those plays present a study m Revenge — a 
subject dear to the heart of the Elizabethan dra- 
matist. In Shakespeare’s hands, there is a high 
note of duty that often ranges our sympathies, u m 
the case of Hamlet, with the avenger But with 
Webster as with Tourneur, revenge is rather a 
fever of the blood than an impulse for justice , and 
in The Ditcheea of Malfi, our sympathies are entirely 
on the side of the unfortunate victim. 

The story of The Ducheaa of Malfi is drawn, as so 
many of Shakespeare’s wore, from Painter’s Palaee 
of Pleaaure, and it is probable that Sidney’s Arcadia, 
so fruitful an inspiration to many oontemporanes, 
influenoed the style and treatment of the subject. 

Webster’s strength as a dramatist lay in his m- 
Bight into character, and his sensitive poetic imagi- 
nation. In these two tragedies, he reveals himself 
as m no other of his work, a great dramatist, with 
all the great dramatist’s economy of effort, and his 
power to gnp the imagination by subtle suggestionsi 

Tm White Devil 
R e-enter Giovanni 

Montwelao. Your son, the Prince Giovanni. Bee, toy 
lords, 

What hopes you store in liim , this is a cssket 
For both your crowns, and should be held like dear. 
Now is he apt for knowledge , therefore know. 

It IS a more direct and even way 

To train to virtue those of pnnooly blood 

By examples than by precepts if by examples. 

Whom should he rather strive to imitate 
Than his own father T be his pattern, then ; 

Ixiave him a stock of virtue that may last. 

Should fortune rend his sails and split bis most. 

Branchiano. Your hand, boy : growing to a soldier f 

Owvanm. Give me a pike. 

Francisco. What, practismg your pike so young, fair 
ouz T 

Owv. Suppose me one of Homer’s frogs, my lord, 
Tossmg my buUrush thus. Pray, sir, tell me. 

Might not a child of good discretion 
Be leader to an army T 

Franc. Yes, cousin, a young pnnee 
Of good discretion might. 

Qxm Bay you so ? 

Indeed, I have heard, ’tis fit a general 
Should not endanger his own person oft ; 

Bo that he make a noise when he’s o’ horsebodk. 

Like a Dansk drummer, — O, ’tis excellent t — 

Be need not fight — methmks his horse as well 
Might lead an army for him If I live, 

I’ll charge the French foe in the very front 
Of all my troops, the foremost man. 

Franc. What, what I 

Otoo. And will not bid my soldiere up and feDon. 

But bid them follow me. 

Branch. Forward, lapwing I 
He flies with the shell on’s head. 

Franc. Pretty oousin I 

Qwv The first year, uncle, that I go to wvi 
All prisoners that I take I will set free 
Without th^ ransom. 
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Prone, Ha, without their raneom I 
How, then, will you reward your aoldieiB 
That took those prisoners for you 7 

Otov, Thus, my lord ; 

I'll marry them to all the wealthy widows 
That fall that year. 

f ran. Why, then, the next year following. 

You’ll have no men to m with you to war 

Otov Why, then. I’ll press the women to the war. 

And then the men will follow. 

Mont. Witty pnnoe I 

Franc See, a good habit makes a child a man. 
Whereas a bad one makes a man a beast. 

Como, you and 1 are Inends. 

Branch Most wiehedly ; 

Like bones which, broke m sunder, and well set, 

Kmt the more strongly. 

Franc. Call Camillo hither. 

[ExU Mabcxixo. 

You nave received the rumour, how Count Lodowiok 
Is t umed a pirate I 

Brandt Yes. 

Franc. We ore now preparing 
Some ships to fetch him in llohold your duchess. 

We now will leave you, and expect from you 
Nothuig but kind entreaty 

Branch You have charmed me t 

Thomas Hiddlktom, of gentle birth and good 
education, was bom in London about 1670. In 
conjunction with William Rowley he began to write 
for the stage in 1C99 ; he collaborated also with 
Webster, Munday, and Drayton, in Caeaar’s Fall, 
for which they received the not very munificent 
sum of £5 paid m advance by Philip Henslowe. 

For a time Middleton held the post of City 
Clironologor, and was in great requeet as a composer 
of speeches for special pubbe occasions ; one of his 
most famous being on tho occasion of the opening 
of tho New River in 1013 — ^probably the dramatist 
was related to Hugh Myddelton of New River fame. 

In 1624 he got into serious trouble with his plav 
A Game of Chraa, in which he used as characters 
several well-known pubho people, both Spsmsh and 
English The Spoiush Ambassador, Qoiidomar, 
complamod to King James concerning “ a very 
Bcandaloua comedy ” that was being acted by the 
King’s players James, who was in no wise anxious 
to incur a brooch with Spam, took immediate 
action, and commanded both author and actors to 
be punished H owevor, as they were able to prove 
that the play had been “ aeon and allowed ” by the 
Master of the Revels, they escaped any further 
punishment than a severe reprimanding The 
Game of Cheaa was only running for nine days but 
was presented to crowded houses, and brought the 
Bum of £1600 to the author, so we may bo sure it 
was w ith regret that he was forced to withdraw it. 

Tn 1627 Middleton died in needy circumstances, 
and his wife, a Miss Morbeok, daughter of a Clerk m 
Chancery, shortly after his death WM compelled to 
apply to the corporation of the City for relief. 

Middleton’s first play was The Mayor of Quin- 
borough (c. 1696), printed in 1661 ; A Fatre QuarrcU 
(1617), A Mad World, my Maalen (1608); The 
Soaring Girl (with Dekker) 1611 ; The Old Late 
(with Massinger and Rowley) ; The Changeling 
(16113) 

Middleton stands on the same level as Webster, as 
a dramatist of high though spasmodic, imagin ative 
The White Demi, Act ii. ao. 1. 
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power. He has less play of fancy than Webster, 
leas power of pathos ; but on the other hand he has 
a nob comedy vein, quite out of the range of 
Webster. Of his senous plajrs, the finest is The 
Changeling. It has that displeasing piling up of 
honors that we can rarely escape from in post- 
Shakespearean writers, but the picture of tho 
stormy and guilty Beatrice and of her diabolical 
accomphoe De Flores, is drawn with extraordinary 
foroe 

On the other side, he is an admirable painter oi 
manneiB, a vigorous forerunner of the Restoration 
comedies; ho has a hvely humour, skill m con- 
ducting an mtngue, and an agreeable knack of 
easy dialogue As a rule, he eschews any romantio 
fiavounng, though that he could give this, and give 
it well, he showed m the comedy The Spanish 
Qvpay, and frankly aims at amuBing the spectator 
without troubling himself much about probabilities 
plot or characterisation Among his successtul 
eSorts are A Mad World, my Maatera, 1608 , Any- 
thing for a Quiet Life, A Tnck to Catdt the Old One, 
and a satire on the Puritans, The Family of Love. 

Middleton did best when collaborating , Rowley’s 
help in The Changeling seems to have called forth 
Middleton’s finest work The opening of the play 
with the characters of Beatrice and of De Flores, 
sketched m outkne, is by Rowley ; Middleton, 
takmg up the thread of the story m Act II, subse- 
quently makes of these charaeters splendid studies. 
The character of De Flores, the sucoess of which is 
due to the mingling imagination of the two drama- 
tists, IB a masterpiece m its way of insistent horror 
Middleton never reached so high a pootio level m 
other of his work, smy more than he produced 
finer comedy than is aflorded by oertam scenes m 
Women beware Women 

Regarding his work as a whole, one is struck by 
its great mequality, both technically and intellec- 
tually. But there is scarcely anything of hia witliout 
some redeeming feature , and at tunes ho shows 
astonishing powers of tragic force and ironic por- 
traiture, while hiB boundless energy gives life and 
ease to his style, even when it may be lacking m 
grace and digmty 

Thomas Hbtwood Is certainly one of the most 
prolific writers of the day, if not the most prolific, 
and boasted to having a finger m two hundred and 
twenty plays. Perhaps, from the fragments of hia 
work that have oomo down to us, it is impossible to 
place him so high as Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster and Middleton at their best But many 
will find him a more generally attractive wnter, and 
he had no incousidorable power m the domain of 
both comedy and tragedy. 

His roost remarkable work is The Woman Kitted 
with Kindneaa, where tho injured husband by hia 
tolerance and tenderness strikoe compunction and 
remorse into the heart of his successful rival, and 
of the wife false to her vows. The character of the 
husband is somewhat too weak to impress, as 
Heywood meant it should, but deqiite this flaw, 
the pathos of the play is undemable, and is achieved 
by simple and unforced methods. His chronicle 
plays are frankly written to appeal to the ground- 
lings, but when he oomea to bia own tunes as m The 

6 
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Fair Maid of the West, and The Engheh Traveller, 
he shows as keen an appreciation os Middleton of 
contemporary manners. 

Heywood, if not a great dramatist, is certainly 
on extremely versatile one, and did well both in the 
ohroiiicloplay, the comedy of maimers, the romantic 
drama, and the mythological fantasy. Where he 
loft the most individual impress of lus abilities, 
howovor, was in tho play of simple domestic emo- 
tions This side of the drama is rarely touched by 
other contemporary writers, and the simpheity ho 
achieved hero was a quality not sought after m 
an age whore flamboyant quaUties and coarsely 
flavoured humour were so greatly in request The 
domestic note, however, lies implicit where not 
explicit in many Slizabethau dramas , its appeal 
was sure to a certam class ; and when the racketing 
of the Restoration was over, the novelists of the 
next age found how deeply it attracted the middle 
class, tired and sated with the extravagances of 
romanticism and the aalaeitioa of tho comedy of 
manners 

Meanwhile, it is well to remember that in the 
sentimental domostieitios where tho genius of Rich- 
ardson found such ample expression, Heywood had 
boon undoubtedly a pioneer Steele was in the 
theatrical line of descent , but the sentimental 
drama of the eighteenth century fell for below, both 
in popularity and excellence, the sentimental novel 
Tho Drama, so long in the ascendant, fell then to a 
secondary position. 

In A Woman. Kitted with Kindneae, Heywood 
deflmtely sounded this domestic note The drama 
of the home has its roots m some of tho old mediaival 
ballads , it finds its eaily flowering m Arden of 
Fcoersham (1591), and A Yorkshire Tragedy (1608), 
whore it is blondod with tho crude horror of the old 
drama of blood Shakespeare rarely touched it , 
if he does so it is rather for farcical puiposos os m 
The Taming of the Shrew, or The Merry Wives , or 
to illustrate tho olcmontal passions, as in King Lear. 

Tho phrase “ to kill a wife with kindness ” that 
gives Hoywood’s play its title, is taken from a 
woU-known proverb, quoted, by tho woy, m The 
Taming of the Shrew, jiroducod only a few years 
previous to Hoywood’s drama. 

The picture of tho pemtent woman is drawn with 
power and intensity, and here, rather than in the 
character of the magnanimous husband, much of 
the compelling strength of tho play may bo found 
The whole story is sot m a vivid background of 
contemporary Hnghsh country life, with hawking 
in tho morning and cards at night 

Here, indeed, lay hiu best claim to remembrance. 
Elsewhere ho is the skilful playwright, hero the 
dramatist of power 

The Woman Killed with Kindness 

Anne, 0 with what face of brass, what brow of steel. 
Can you unblushing speak this to the face 
Of the espoused wife of so dear a friend 7 
It IS my husband that maintains sour state. 

Will you dishonour him that in your power 
Hath left his whole affaiis 7 I am his wife, 

Is it to me you speak 7 

Wendell O speak no more : 

Eor more than this I know and have recorded 


Within the red-leaved table of my heart. 

Voir and of all beloved, 1 woe not fearful 
Bluntly to give my life unto your hand. 

And at one hazaru all my worldly moons. 

Go, toll your husband ; he will turn me ofl 
And I am then undone : 1 core not, I, 

*Twas for your soke. Perchance in rage ho’ll kill mef 

I care not, 'twos for you Soy I incur 

The general name of villain through the world, 

Of traitor to my friend. I care not, I, 

Beggary, tliaino, doath, scandal, and reproach 
For you I’ll hazard all — why, what core I 7 
For you I’ll hve and m your love I’ll die, 

John Day, bom m 1674, the son of a Norfolk 
farmer, was educated at Corns Collogo, Cambridge. 
Little, however, is known of bun Hcnslowe’a 
Diary mentions him as collaborating with Chottlo, 
Dekker, and Haughton, at tlio close of the sixteenth 
century. His own plays mclude The Isle of GvUa 
(1606), Law Tnekes and Humour out of Dreath 
(1608), and his more famous ParlumetU of Bees 
(1641) 

Day IS a writer of considerablo wit and fancy, 
with nothing of the tragic qualities of other con- 
temporaries discussed previously, and with no 
special faculty for depicting tho manners of tho 
age His imagination is lively and romantic, and 
ho finds the happiest expression m such quamt 
satirical allegories os The Parliament of Bees His 
work shows some aflimty with the poetical temper 
of Sidney’s mmd, and with the fantastic sido of 
Jonson’s work 

There is little deep imaginative power in his woik, 
for he had not the courage to break away from tho 
tradition of his time , yet there are traces of fresh- 
ness of treatment, that m bolder bonds imght bat e 
led to muoh 

For instanoe, his dialogue displays a taste for 
neat turns of speech, foreshadowing the briUiaiiLe 
of tho Restoration comedy. It is suilicicntly de- 
veloped to give an agreoablo quality to tho work, 
but lacks the force and vitality that distinguished 
primarily the Shakespearean and Jonsunian schools 
There is merit in The Isle of Gulls, suggested pio- 
bably by Nash’s Isle of Dogs, but The Parliament of 
Bees gives Day at his best , alert, fanciful, and 
agreeably bitter-sweet. 

Hdmodii out or Bbxatb 
O early sorrow art got up so soon 7 
What, ere the sun ascendeth in tlie east 7 
O what an early waker art Uiou grown I 
But cease discourse and close unto thy work. 

Under this drooping myrtle will I sit. 

And work awhile upon my corded net ; 

And os I work, record my sorrows past. 

Asking old Tune how long my woes shall lost. 

And first — but stay I alas I what do I see 7 
Moist gum hke tears drop from this inoiirnful tree . 
And see, it sticks like birdlime ; 'twill not part. 
Borrow is even such birdlime at my heart 
Alas I poor tree, dost thou want company 7 
Thou dost, 1 see’t, and I will weep with thee ; 

Thy sorrows make me dumb, and so ehall mins. 

It shall be tongueless, and so aeem hke thine. 

Thiu will I rest my head unto thy bark. 

Whilst my sighs ease my sorrows. 

CraiL Tourneur (c 1576-1626) is host known 
B8 the author of The Atheist’e Tragedy (1611), but 
also served the King On December 23, 1613, he 
was “ granted 41s. for his charges and pomes m 
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oarryin)} IsttMa for his U^eatie’s service to Bros- 
aells.’* Ho aooompanied the lU-fated expedition to 
Cadis u secretary to Sir Edward Cecil, on board his 
flagship the Queen Anne, but was taken lU on tho 
return journey, landed at Kinsole in tho south of 
Ireland with one hundred and sixty others who 
wore sick, and died there. 

lIis work IS more akin to Webster's, though lees 
artistic, perhaps, and assuredly overweighted with 
frantic ferocities of the “ blood and thunder *’ 
school introduced by Kyd. At his best, as in The 
Alhetel’a Tragedy, and The Revenger’s Tragedy, he 
has passages of fine force — but a good de^ of hia 
work lacks the vivid intensity achieved by Webster 
and Massinger, by reason of its crude extravagance 
of violence, and lock of subtlety. 

When we toar aside much of the fustian with 
which those tragedies are decked, we realise a 
genuuie poetic power at work — a power embittered 
and darkened by an unwholesome outlook on hie, 
yet a power none the less. Webster also took a 
sombre view of human life ; but there was a great- 
ness about his conception and a high beauty of 
vision, that places hun far above Tourneur. 

Thb Avsisist’s Toaoedy 
B eene : In the Orounda of D'Amville's Manawn 
Enter D'Amville, Bobackio, and Attendants. 
D’Am. I saw my nephew Charlemont but now 
Part from his father. Toll him I desire 
To apeak with him, lExti Bebvant. 

Boraohio, thou art read 
In nature and her large philosophy. 

Observ’at thou not the very self-same eouree 
Of revolution, both m man and beast } 

Bor The same, for birth, growtli, state, decay and 
death ; 

Only a man's beholding to his naturo 
For the better composition o' the two. 

D’Am But where that favour of his nature la 
Nut full and free, yon see a man becomes 
A fool, as little-knowing os a beast 

Bor That shows there's nothing in a man above 
His nature ; if there were, considering 'tis 
His bemg’s excellency, 'twould not yield 
To nature's weakness 

D’Am Then, if Death costs up 
Our total sum of joy and happiness 
I-et me have all niy senses feasted in 
Tlie abundant fulness of delight at once. 

And, with a sweet insensible increase 
Of pleasing surfeit, molt into my dust, 

Bor That revolution is too short, methinks. 

If tins life oomprehends our happiness. 

How foolish to desire to die so soon I 
And if our time runs home unto the length 
Of nature, how Improvident it were 
To spond our substance on a minute's pleasure. 

And after, live an age in misery I 
D’Am So thou conclud’st that pleasure only flows 
Upon the stream of nofacs T 
Bor. Wealth is lord 
Of all felici^, 

D'Am. "Ds, oraole. 

For what’s a man that’s honest without wealth ? 

Bor Both miserable and contei^tible. 

D’Am. He's worse, Boraohio. For if charity 
Be an essential part of honesty. 

And should be praotised Srst upon ourselves. 

Which must be granted, then your honest man 
That’s poor, is most dishonest, for he is 
Uncharitable to the roan whom he 
^oiild most respect. But what doth this touch ms 
That seem to have enough T— thanks indiistiy. 


Tib true, hod not my body spread Itself 
Into posterity, perhaps I snoiud 
Desire no more incresse of substance, than 
Would hold proportion with mine own dimensioiia 
Yet even in that suBicienoy of state, 

A man has reason to provide and odil. 

For what is he hath such a present eye, 

And so prepared a strength, that can foresee^ 

And fortify his substance and himself 
Against those accidents, the least whereof 
May rob him of on age's husbandry T 
And for my children, they are os near to me 
As branches to the tree whereon they grow ; 

And may as uunierously be multiplied. 

As they increase, so should my providenoe ; 

For from my substance they receive the sap. 

Whereby they live and flourish 

Bor. Bir, enough, 

I understand the mark whereat you aim * 

Xhrso other dramatists of distinction, and more or 
less gemus, remam to be noted, before closing this 
account of Shakespeare’s immediate succcssois — 
Mttasmger, Ford, and Shirley. 

Massinger continues the comedy of manners, 
started by Middleton, and contributed to it some 
roinarkablo pieces of vigorous characterisation , 
Ford, following m the wake of Webster, shows that 
the Elizabethan insjuratiun for tragic passion is on 
the decline His work, though not devoid of poetic 
beauty and passion, can show nothmg equal to the 
best scenes in Webster and Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Shirley, successful both in comedy and tragedy, 
excelled in tragedy. He is, perhaps, the best all 
round of the dramatists now under consideration; 
but the whole trend of the drama shows not merely 
a marked and gradual decline in power and beauty, 
but where it docs shine out, it pomts to the emer- 
gence of a new school altogether 

Jonson’s influcnco has persisted rather than 
Bhakespearo’s His followers help to inaugurate 
the Reitoration Drama , the followers of Shake- 
speare straggle aimlessly along, with no guiding 
ideal, imitating their Maater’s worst faults, and 
with little of bis genius to give them insight and 
grip. 

Philip Massingeb waa bom in 1683, his father 
being a member of an old Wiltshire family As 
was customary be became, while a boy, page to the 
Earl of Pembroke and Wilton, and is said to have 
been Queen Ehzaboth’s messenger on several occev* 
Btona. 

Educated at St Alban’s Hall, Oxford, where “ he 
applied hiB mind more to poetry and romances than 
to logio and philosophy, ’ it is not surprising that he 
loft without taking a degree. 

Unfortunate throughout hfo, death came very 
suddenly on March 16, 1040 ; tho register of hia 
hunal m St Saviour's, Southwark, merely records 
the fact that he was “ a stranger.” 

Massinger is believed to have had a part in pre- 
paring both Henry VIII and Two NMe Kinsmen. 
His principal works ore The Virgin Martyr (1622), 
with Dekkor ; The City Madam (1632) ; A New 
Way to pay Old Debts (1633) ; The Unnatural Com- 
bat (1630) ; The Maid of Honour (1628) ; Empire 
of the East (1631) ; and with i^ield wrote The Fatal 
Dowry m 1632. 

lake many of his contemporaries, Massinger did 
t Tlw Atheuts Tragedy, Act L so. 1. 
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a good deal of collaboration, as, for instance. The 
Martyr, written by Massinger and Dekker. 
In such early work as The Unnatural Combat, he 
shows nearly all the weaknesses of the Shake- 
spearean school, though the versification is spintod 
euid at times dignified Better than this is The 
Duke of Milan, especially if we regard the matter 
rather than the manner. Best of all is The Hew 
Way to pay Old Debts 

riot, never a strong point with these dramatists, 
is at its weakest m Massinger, and this play is no 
OKoeption ; but the force and ingenuity with which 
certam situations ore here devised, and the char- 
octensation of Sir Giles Overreach — ^basod on the 
extortioner, Mompesson — is wholly admirable. 

The City Madam also is rich m comedy, and 
despite some strong passages in the more serious 
writings of his later years — e g The Roman Actor — 
he IS at his best in dramatic comedy In addition 
to this he will bo remembered for the skill and 
plastic ease of his blank verse, which, if rarely 
rising to any great heights of beauty or strength, is 
frequently musical and agreeably smooth, and at 
times forceful and dignified. 

One cannot leave Massinger without paying a 
tribute to the excellence of his tochmque as a 
dramatist There is progressive excellence in his 
workmanship, and The Roman Actor affords a good 
example of later neatness and dexterity with which 
he tnonipulated the raw material of liis work 

Unlike many of his contemporaries, Massinger 
was happier in his male than his female character- 
isations, strongly and vigorously drawn as they are 
Fans, the Roman actor, and among the women 
the repentant Donosa, are fine presentations of 
widely difierent temperaments 

Subtlety is a term one would not apply to Mas- 
singer’s psychology at any time He paints boldly 
and firmly, but there is httlo hght and shade But 
within certain defined limits, he was an admirable 
dramatist, with an astonishing level excellence, 
when the prodigality of his output is considered 

Of John Foiin little is known except that he was 
a shy, roseried, melancholy man, bom about 1586 
at Ishngton in Devonshire, who come of good 
stock, his mother being a daughter of Lord Chief 
Justice Fopham 

Leaving Devonshire for London in 1602, he was 
admitted at the Middle Temple, and wrote the 
plays by which he is known He collaborated with 
Rowley and Dekker and saw their joint plays pro- 
duced, but was over forty before he hod the gratifica- 
tion of seeing one of his own — The Lover’s Melan- 
choly (1028) —staged at the Blackfnars and Globe 
About the time of Massinger’s death in 1639, Ford 
returned to his native county to end his days, and 
during the Civil Wars, being a strong Royalist, 
Buifered hardly at the hands of the Forharoen- 
torians The date of his death is unoertoin. 

Ford, like his comrades of the pen, was a ready 
oollaborator, but his claim to remembrance resto 
practically on two plays : ’Tts Pity She’s a Whore 
(1627), and The Broken Heart (1629) His other 
work calls for no special comment, being fifth-rate 
and imitative, but in these two plays he displays a 
fine vem of poetical imagination, and has bod the 


good fortune to find enthusiastio ohompions in 
Charles Lamb and Swinburne, but the student who 
reads their laudations may well take as a corrective 
the caustic onticism of Hashtt, a captious, erratum 
but rarely negligible cntic 

Of these two plays, the more interesting is the 
first, though it may well be, as Hoxhtt said, “ It 
has been lamented that the play had a less excep- 
tionable subject I do not know, but I suspect that 
the exceptionableness of the subject is that which 
constitutes the chief mont of the play.” 

There is no question, however, about the spos- 
modio power of Ford m both plays, whether m the 
flamboyant death scene of Calantha, the more 
sternly tragic one of Orgilus m The Broken Heart, 
or the fierce mtensity of the Aimabella and Giovanni 
scones of Tts Pity She’s a Whore 

Ford, unhke many of his needy comrades, was 
always m affluent circumstances, and his choice of 
tragedy was certamly not the art expression of any 
tumultuous soul expression But he was of a 
melancholy cast of mmd — west countrymen not 
unfrcquently are — and Suckling, m bis Sermons of 
the Poets, speaks thus of him : 

“ In the dumps John Ford alone by himself sat 
With folded arms and melancholy hat.” 

Of humour ho has no trace, and ho has no faculty 
for painting contemporary life, such as Middleton, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger have But 
he could write good, occasionally fine verst', shows 
great cleverness, and flashes of genius, m hts treat- 
ment of crucial situations, and has a gift of song 
which, had it been equalled by insight mto life and 
character, would have put him among the great 
dramatists of the age 

The Bboken Hxabt 

Enter Tecmiuvs, and Ottaii,vs disguised tike one 
of his Scholars. 

Tec Tempt not the stars ; young man, thou oan’st 
not play 

With the severity of fate ; this change ' 

Of habit Olid disguise m outward view 
Hides not the secrets of thy soul within thee 
From their qmck-piercing eves, which dive at all tunes 
Down to thy thoughts ; m thy aspect 1 note 
A conseiiuence of danger 

Org Give me leave, 

Grave Tecnicus, without foredooming destiny. 

Under thy roof to ease my silent gnefs. 

By applying to my liidden wounds the balm 
Of tliy oraculous lectures If my fortune 
Run such a crookdd by-way as to wrest 
My steps to ruin, yet thy learned precepts 
Shall me baek and set my footings straight. 

I will not court the world. 

Tee Ah, Orgilus, 

Neglects In young men of ddights and life 
Run often to extremities ■ they care not 
For harms to others who contemn tlioir own 

Org But T, most learndd artist, am not so much 
At odds with nature tlist I grudge the thrift 
Of any true deserver ; nor doth mabee 
Of present hopes so abeek them with despair 
An that I yield to thought of more alTlietion 
Tlian what is incident to frailty : wherefore 
Impute not this retired course of living 
Some little time to any other cause 
Than what I justly render — the information 
Of an unsettled mind ; as the effect 
Must clearly witness. 
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Teo. Spirit of tmth inspire tbee I 

On these eonditiona I oonoeal thy change. 

And wilUngly admit thee for an auditor. — 

I’ll to my study. 

Org. I to ixmtemplatiODS 

In these delightful wslks. [A'zti Tsomoue, 

Thus metamorphosed 
I may without suspicion hearken after 
Penthes’s usage and Euphranea’s faith. 

Love, thou art full of mystery I the deities 
Themselves are not secure in searching out 
The secrets of those flames, which, hidden, waste 
A breast made tributary to the laws 
Of beauty physio yet hath never found 
A remedy to cure a lover’s wound. — 

Ha I who are those that cross yon private walk 
Into the shadowing grove in amorous foldings } > 

James ShirIiEY was bom in London, 1696, and 
educated at Merchant Taylor’a School cuid Oxford. 
In 1623 he was appoint^ master of St Alban’s 
Grammar School, and two yoara later began hia 
work as a dramatist, but hatdng joined the Roman 
Church and gained the patronage of the Queen, 
Henrietta Mana, he threw m hia lot with the 
Royalists and served with them dunng the Civil 
War In 1636 he settled m Dublin, where he 
wrote The Qamater and The Lady of Pleamre (1637) 
for a newly opened theatre. Smgularly fortunate 
and prosperous during his early career as a play- 
wright, he fell on evil tunes when the drama was 
banned by Parliament in 1642, and far twenty 
years seems to have bved a precarious existence; 
hia home was burnt m the Great Fire of London, 
and he and his wife died on the same day in 1666. 

Of hiB plays, the best known is The Matd'a 


Revenue (1626), others are The Wedding (1626), The 
Qrateful Servant (1629), The Witty Pair One (1628), 
The Traitor (1631), and among his masques are 
A Contention for Honour and Btchee (1633), The 
Tnnmph of Beauty (1646), and Cupid and Death 
(1653) 

Shirley’s work oonatituted a respectable table- 
land of merit. There are no peaks, but neither ore 
there any dional abysses of dullness and rqiulsive 
violence. He is versatile and could adapt his work 
to the prevalent reqmrements of the day. Hia 
senous ^amaa, such as The Traitor, contain fine 
lines and striking scenes ; and his lighter plays 
have a mercunal gaiety and nimbleness of treat- 
ment, such aa we rarely find outside of Wycherley 
and Congreve. In some ways he is the most pro- 
ficient dramatist of manners before the Restoration, 
lighter m his touch than Massinger, with a pleasant 
extravagance, that suggests the first-rate writer of 
farces. He was also skilled m the writing of masques, 
e.g. The Duke'a Mietreee, the Contention for Honour 
and Riches, and could hold hia own wiUi some of the 
beat lyrists of hia time. 

The Tbaitob 

Let me look upon my sister now : 

8 tiU she retains her beauty. 

Death has been kmd to leave her all this sweetness. 

Thus in a morning have I oft saluted 

My si<iter in her chamber ; sat upon 

Her bed and talked of mary harmless passages. 

But now ’(M night, and a long night with her ■ 

I ehall ne'er see them curtains drawn again 
Ontll we meet in heaven. 
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(a) THE BIBLE AND THE ENGLISH DIVINES 

(i) The Bibui akd its Litebabt Infuttemcb 

The literary influence of the Bible is twofold 
There is the rhetorical influence of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the conversational influence of the New 
The Hebrew language had, from the time of 
Caidmon’s hymns and Alfred's prose, proved a shap- 
ing force upon our hterature The reason for this 
may be found in the fact that much of the Old 
Testament is sheer poetry, and it was poetry of 
such a kind as found a peculiarly fitting expres- 
sion in Enghsh prose. English verse is indebt^ to 
Hebrew song, for dignity and richness ; but the two 
charactonstics pocuhar to Hebrew poetry, rhythm 
and parallelism, find ampler expression in prose. 
To understand this, we must realise clearly, m the 
first place, the nature of the Hebrew languege 
Hebrew is notably deficient m abstract terms. 
It 18 amazingly concrete ; and its intensely lynoal 
quality precludes any marked diveigenoe between 
its verse and prose. Elemental, definitely simple, 
pictorial — we have in it the very stuff of which 
poetry is made : 

“ Who shall ascend unto the lull of the Lord t 
And who shall stand m his holy place 1 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. ..." 

^ The Broken Heart, Act. 1. eo. 3, 


Saxon verse proved a moro favourable medium 
than Saxon prose for exhibitmg these Hebraic 
qualities ; but as French and classical influences 
were brought to bear upon our tongue, even the 
distmotive beauty of Hebrew poetry was more 
clecu’ly and conventionally expressed m English 
prose. 

** The Bible,’’ said Selden, " is rather translated 
into English words, than mto English phrase The 
Hebraisms are kqit and the phrase of that language 
is kept.” 

There were special cucumBtances that made our 
prose BO peculiarly adapted for the purpose These 
need some consideration. 

The prose of the Elizabethan age had in it a cer- 
tain poetic quality characteristic of the age This 
was ^ in its favour when the translators began the 
task of fashioning the Bible for English readers 

There is beauty m Wyolif’s tran^tion ; but the 
Authorised Version is based almost entirely on that 
of Tyndale and Covordale ; for the prose of that 
tune is free of medieeval cumbrousness In addition 
to this poetio quality, there is somethirig m the 
temper of the Elizabethan age, its exaltation, ifs 
high seriousness, that put it in qiintuai touch with 
tile Hebrew writers. Happily, moreover, in the 
Soptuagmt and Vulgate, Uie translators possessed 
versions of natural literary excellences Availing 
themselves of these, they found to their hand a native 
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prose, just ready for the shaping faculty that should 
make full use of the stark and simple grace of the 
Saxon tongue, recently onriohod by the sonorous 
musio of the ancient olassies The eSect of this 
glonfication of our prose may easily be seen in the 
writers of the succeeding age 

Bacon owed little to the Bible , his stylo was 
framed chiefly on classical models ; but Idilton’s 
debt IS a considerable one, inasmuch as whenever he 
achieves distinction m prose, it is by means of the 
Hebraic cadences. The historians. Clarendon and 
Fuller, catch some measure of the stately rhetoric 
of the Old Testament ; wliile Sir Thomas Browne 
in his quaint Religw Medtct, Bobert Burton with 
his discursive Anatomy of Melancholy, and Jeremy 
Taylor, in varying ways, testify to its influence 
Nor is the Old Testament the only literary force 
Mention has been niado of the conversational 
element in the New Testament. Both Old and New 
are seen m J ohn Bunyan, whose stylo owes more to 
the Bible, probably more than does any other man 
of letters The simple, flowing narrative of the 
Evangehsts, the colloquial ease and force of tho 
parabolic teaching, meet us in almost every page of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress Addison's conversational 
e^say is certainly infliienood by them ; just os Swift 
reflects the sterner qualities of the prophetic books. 
While in our own day, it is sulhcient to recall the 
stormy vigour of Carlyle, and the ironic eloquence 
of Ruskin, to realise tho spell of Hebraism over our 
masters of prose 

Nor has the austere simplicity of the Bible failed 
to touch our poetry If it did httlo to touch tho 
artificial verso of the eighteenth century, it did 
much for the pioneers of the Romantic Revival, 
and tho naked power of Wordsworth, the subtle 
suggestiveness of Colei idgo, the fine i-estraint (even 
more than the flno excess) of Keats’ best work, find 
their ultimate inspiration in the homely diction 
and elevated nobility of the Authorisod Version. 

(ii) Tub Enoush Divinbs (from Fisher to 
Jeremy Taylor) 

One of the reasons fur tho decaying power of the 
medieeval Church lay in the neglect of the art of 
Broaching In an age when printing was still a 
thing of the future, and letters a solace and delight 
to tho cultured few, the appeal to tho mass of the 
people lay noccssarily in spectacle and the spoken 
word 

Of the part plavcd by the Religious drama in the 
life of the people, much has already been said 
With the advent of the Reformation it is obvious 
why religious teaching by means of tho drama should 
seem a perilous matter , and the Church sought to 
regain its pristine power through tho more direct 
and unequivocal medium of the homily 

Preaching revived with John Fisher, son of a 
wealthy landowner in Yorkshire Bom about 
1459 at Beverley, ho was educated at York and 
Cambndge, taking his degree in 1487, and sue 
cessively became Fellow, Senior Proctor, Master of 
his college in 1497, Vice-Chancellor of the TTmversity 
1601, Bishop of Rochester 1604, and Cardinal 1636, 
just before his death 

Appomted chaplain in 1497, to Margaret Coun- 


tess of Richmond, mother of Henry Vil, he hga- 
mediatoly interest^ her m the New Leaniing, end 
set to work to raise the standard of study and the 
financial condition of the University, just then at a 
very low ebb A Chair of Divinity, and lecture- 
ships in Greek and Hebrew were endowed, sind 
later Christ’s College and St John’s mainly founded 
by his exertions. 

A man of strict hfe and “ grete and singular 
virtue,” ho had no sympathy with the divorce 
principles of Henry VIII ; su^ected of this, he was 
impnsouod and liis goods sequestered. As a church- 
man and supporter of tho Papal cause he was 
strongly opposed to the King’s supremacy, and for 
refusing, m company with Sir Thomas More, to 
subscribe to the Act of Succession in its entirety, 
was committed to the Tower ; a calm, digmfied, 
feeble old man, he was executed on June 22, 1636. 

Fisher was an effective rhetorician with a gift for 
homely simile, and an unremitting zeal that enabled 
him to do a vast amount of speaking throughout bis 
long and active hfe, and his eloquent account of 
the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, whoso 
Confessor ho was, did more to enshrine the memory 
of that patroness of Icarmng, than even the sculp- 
t.xro of Torrigiano 

Colet, hiB successor, was more of the scholar than 
Fisher; as an exponent of the Renascence learning 
he had already made a name m Oxford lecture- 
rooms, and he earned his systematic exploration of 
tho Scriptures into his work at St Paul’a 
As one of the Progressive clergy Colet, hke More, 
preludes, rather than belongs to, the Reformation 
Movement But he attacked the lethargy and 
loose living of the clergy with as much vigour as 
did Latimer himself, nor did he hesitate to speak 
of the Pope as “ wickedly distilling poison to tho 
destruction of tlie Cliurcli.” ” O Jesus Chnst, ’ 
ho exclaimed, “ wash for us not our feet only, but 
also our hands and our head f Otherwise our dis- 
ordered church cannot be far from death ” Preach- 
ing to Convocation in 1611, he urged the clergy to 
reform themselves But they neglected bis ex- 
hortation, and Parliament shortly took the matter 
out of their hands 

Less rhetorical than Fisher, he is fully as earnest 
and direct, and courageous to a degree, never 
hesitating to reprove Wolsey or censure Homy VIll, 
when occasion arose. 

The next man of note is Hugh Latimer, far less 
literary than his predecessors, yet unequalled for 
racy directness and pungent force. 

Hugh Latimer, the son of a farmer, an eccleei- 
astic unspoiled by success, was bom at Thurcaston, 
X,cioesterdiire, about 1486, educated at Cambridge, 
elected a Fellow of Clare Hall 1610, and ordamed 
1522 For not paying the customary fees, the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree conferred upon him by 
hiB Umversity was cancelled in 1624. 

His fearless defenco of a woman unjustly im- 
prisoned at Cambridge, combined with his support 
of the King’s supremacy, brought him under the 
notice of Heniy VIII, who appomted him chaplain 
to Anne Boleyn. In 1636 he became Bishop of Wor 
cester, but on bis committal to the Tower be k 
signed hiB see. 
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A sturdy upholder of the dootrmes of the Be- 
fonuen, and a strong advocate of freedom m 
preaching, he seems to have oausod some contention 
among the oongregation at St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, as an iWn appears m tbs church accounts 
“ for mending divers pews that were broken when 
£>r. Latimer did preach.” 

Having given an evasive answer to the Bishop 
of Ely’s request for a sermon to confute the doc- 
trines of Lutlier, which, as the Bishop said, “ smelt 
of the pan,” Latimer, m 1625, was mhibited m 
the Ely diocese. 

From 1632 to 1564 — aocordmg to the pleasure 
of the reigning powers — Latimer was continually 
in and out of prison for the straightforward ex- 
pression of his opimons; and m company with 
Cranmer and Bidley met death with fortitude on 
October 16, 1566. 

While at Cambridge, he gave promise of vigor- 
ous individuality, amply fuUillod m the sermons 
preached before Edwaid VI. Ko man gamed the 
ear of tlio populaoo more effectually than ho, of 
wielded a wider influence, till we come to the 
age of Wesley and Wliitfield. His humour, hia 
fiery impetuosity, his easy colloquial manner, are 
strangely at variance with the stately, ornate 
methods of the age. At times we arc more te- 
miiidod of our latter-day Spurgeon Uian of the 
Elizabethan divine, for ho has an eye for a dromatio 
story and a wilty anecdote, ulioii lie can best fix 
attention that way He made the Bible stones 
living realities because ho relatod them so closely 
with the history of the tune. There is no more 
original figure in the ecclesiastical woild, and if we 
miss the imaginative grace of Fisher and the npe 
erudition of Colet, we get compensating qualities 
of special value in those troublous times 

Latimer girded with great freedom and audacity 
at tho lothargy of the clergy, and once, m a sermon 
at Paul’s Cross, declaim'd “ There is one that ... 
IS the most diligent prelate in all England. And 
will ye know who it is 7 I will tell you I It is the 
Devd I Among all tlie pock of them that have cure, 
the Devil shall go for my money, for he apphest 
his business Therefore, ye imprecating prelates, 
learn of the Devil to be diligent m your office. If 
ye will not learn of God, for shame leom of the 
Devil ” 

Frequently also he reprimanded the King him- 
self, and to the King’s face Henry received these 
homilies with good-humoured tolerance, and went 
his own way again 

A fine and noblo-hearted soul, Hoofeb, who 
succeeded, has some of Latimer’s qualities, but is far 
loss rich in sympathetic insight. Bioley, a shrewd 
and able man, mtoicsts us more os a personality 
than a preacher. John Bradford and Thomas 
Lever carry on the Latimer tradition. Lover especi- 
ally excelling in homely humour and fervent power. 

Thomas Cranmer ; classical and biblical scholar, 
lawyer, courtier, sportsman, and accomplished 
gentleman, came of an old Norman family, was 
bom at Aslocton, Notts, in 1489, and educated 
under a marvellous, severe, and cruel school- 
master." Entering Jesus College, Cambridge, at 
the age of fourteen, he became Fellow at twenty- 
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one. After a further study of phUosophy, logio, 
and the classios, he was appomted leotuier and 
tutor at Bnckinghom Hall, now Magdalen College, 
and took Orders in 1623. 

An ardent supporter of tho divorce between 
Henry Vlll ajid Queen Catherine, promotion was 
rapid; he wss appointed Boyal Chaplam, sent on 
embassies to the Pope and Emperor of Genncuiy, 
and, though hesitating at first on account of his mar- 
riage to accept “ the high and chargeable office of 
pnmate and archbishop ” ofiered him by the King, 
he afterwards accepted the see of Canterbuiy, and 
was consecrated March 30, 1633, ” albeit a poor 
wretch and most unworthy ” 

A tool used by Henry to further his own ends, 
he at length receives the measure meted out to all 
that monarch’s whilom favourites For the courage 
of his opmions and with bitter repentance for the 
past, the gentle, vaciUatmg Cranmer met death 
fearlessly at Oxford m 1666. 

The Reformation Preachera 

nie era of the great preachers at Paul’s Cross 
begins m the reign of Henry VIII, the previous 
preachers were all court officials Not that under 
Henry there was a lack of engineered doctrme, but 
there were also, now and later, many vigorous m- 
dependent preachers, both Calhohc and Protestant 

There was at the east end of St Paul’s Cathedral 
an open piece of ground, where the citizens in 
medioival tunes assembled for tho folk-moot, and 
for making parade of anna for keepuig the King’s 
peace Here it was that Paul’s Cross was situate ; 
here also was the huge clangorous bell which bade 
the citizens attend folk-moot, or called them to the 
muster of arras 

In the earlier years of Stow the Bell Tower was 
still standing, and he refers to it thus : 

“Near unto the school (St. Paul’s) on the north 
Bide thereof, was of old time a groat and high Clochier 
or Bell House, with four bolls, the greatest that I have 
heard ; tliese were called Jesus boils, and belonged to 
Josus Chapel, but I know not by whose gift. The same 
hsd a great epire of timber, covered with lead, with the 
image of St. Paul on the top ; but it was pulled down by 
Sir Milee Partridge, Kmght, m the reign of Henry VIII 
The common speech then was, that he did set one hundred 
pounds upon a oast at dice against it, and so won the 
said Cloobier and bells of the King ; and then causing 
the bells to be broken ae they hung, the rest was pulled 
down.” 

Bit Miles subsequently lost his head on Tower 
Hill, for matter “ oonoenung the Duke of Somerset,” 
and Stow records the fact with a certam amount of 
cgimplaoenoy. 

In the tune of Biohard the First, the place had 
served a purpose, much os the Marble Arch doee 
to-day, as a rallying-ground for Reformers of all 
kinds ; and here did the craftsmen mveigh against 
the governing clossea 

A Proclamation bad been Issued at Paul’s Cross 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth, by Bishop 
Braybrooke, against barbers shaving on Sundays ; 
forbidding the sale of merchandise m the Cathedral, 
and among other things, against the playmg of ball 
either within or without the church, which had led 
to the breaking of the stained-glasB windows. 
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Stow tells us that “ tune out of mind it hath been 
a laudable custom on Good Friday m the after- 
noon ” for “ some special loamod man " to preach 
a sermon at Paul’s Cross deahng with the Passion. 

“ On the three Easter hohdays, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, other learned men should 
preach in the forenoon at the Spital Cross on the 
Resurrection , and then on Low Sunday, one other 
learned man is to make rehearsal on those four 
former sermons, either commending or reproving 
them as to him is thought convenient ” What 
would be thought, I wonder, if one cleno to-day was 
o^ed upon to criticise pubhcly the sermons of his 
brother clerics 7 

The sermons of Archbishop Morton were pointed 
m the most practical way In 1487 ho dehvored 
a discourse on “ Cease to do evil, leam to do good,” 
the moral being, “ Vote liberal supplies to the 
King ” In 1480, when ho wanted £100,000 for 
his royal master, he gave out his text, “ The eyes 
of the Lord are over all the righteous ” — which 
was a pleasing way of putting the matter 

During the closing years of the fifteenth century, 
it became the custom for penances to be performed 
at Paul’s Cross “ Upon Passion Sunday (1497),” 
relates Fox, “ one Hugh Glover bare a fagot before 
the Procession of Paul’s and after with the fagot 
stood before the preacher all the sermon while at 
Paul’s Cross " The fagot symbolised, of course, 
the death which the bearer hod merited, and escaped 
only through undergoing the penance 

■The story of Jatnet Baynham, Lawyer and Martyr, 
illustrates the fate of those who persisted in heresy. 
Aocordmg to Fox, Sir Thomas More took a pio- 
minent part m the persecution of tins unfortunate 
man It is to bo hoped that all he alleges against 
the author of the Utopia is not true ; though it is 
to be feared that, however misinformed he may bo 
in details, there is sufficient circumstantial evi- 
dence in other directions to show More’s attitude 
at times to have been hard and intolerant After 
suSering torture in the Tower, Baynham abjured 
at Paul’s Cross in the customary manner, but 
subsequently repented his weakness, and pubhcly 
confessed the same He hod stampe^ himself now 
os a heretic beyond recall , but, before his death, 
and in order to “ save his soul,” the authonties 
tortured him in various ways, and, faihng to break 
his spirit, burned him at Bmithfield 

Another cose where penance was followed by 
death, is that of Elizabeth Barton, “ The Holy 
Maid of Kent ” She seems to have been a poor, 
hysterical creature, whose ravings were utihsed 
by others for sensational purposes She was 
brought before the Stai Chamber ; but although 
slie and her companions abjured at Paul’s Cross, 
they wore put to death — “ hanged and headed,” 
as Stow puts it ' 

Penance was prescribed for matters other than 
heretical In 1606 a priest did penance for having 
two wives — a double offence And in the same 
year we hear that “ a man did penance for trans- 
gressing Lent, hoMing two pigs ready diest, whereof 

^ More looked upon the whole matter after penance 
os " a determined liypocriej ,” previous to that he had 
been favourably impressed by the girl’s good faith. 


one was upon his head, having brought them to 
sell ” How for the man himself was significantly 
impressed by the ceremony, or the qieotators 
edified, is not related. 

Hardy as our ancestors were, even they found 
these rallyings at Paul’s Cross no pleasurable 
matter. Latimer himself says m one of his soT' 
mons : 

“ I do much marvel that London, beiiig so rich a 
city, hath not a burying place without ; for, no doubt, 
it IS an unwholssome thing to bury within the City, 
especially at suoh a time when there is groat siekn eoa 
BO that many die together. I think verily that many 
a man takpth bis death in Paul’s Churchysira , and this 
I speak of experience, for 1 myself when I have been 
there in some morning to hear the sermons, have felt 
such an ill-favoured, unwholesome savour, that 1 was 
the worse for it a great while after And I think no 
less but It be the occasion of much sickness and disease ” 

In the eorher years of Elizabeth’s reign, how- 
ever, we look vainly for great preachers. The 
noblest among the Protestants had perished at the 
stake : the Catholics were not in authority. The 
now clergy, as yet ill-educated, are represented as 
Ignorant and riotous. If the clergy of the old 
Faith had fallen into evil ways, there is not much 
to be said in favour of these earlier Protestants. 
The charges agamst them are too uniform, too 
constant, to be dismissed as prejudiced, even 
while making allowances for exaggeration here and 
there 

The destruction of ancient forms and ntes had 
led to a great deal of irreverence Some churches 
were used for stabling horses Pedlars plied their 
business dunng service tunes, and morns dancers 
lounged about in costume, ‘‘ so as to be ready for 
the frolics which generally followed prayers.” 

Then agaih, some of the Catholics attended 
services only to laugh and talk, and show their 
contempt generally for the New Rehgion 

When we como to the time of Jewei. and Bamuys, 
things are dilToront Jewel has learning and imagi- 
nation ; Sandys that chann and simphcity often 
alhed with culture and histoncal knowledge; and 
no doubt they helped to form the eloquent and 
lucid stylo of a greater than themselves — ^Richard 
Hooker. Hooker’s work has been dealt with else- 
where, and it IS sufficient to say here that in addi- 
tion to hiB literary power, he was one of the first 
of the Elizabethan controversialists to show how 
it IS possible to argue with on enemy without being 
scurrilous and abusive It is a pity hia example 
was not taken to heart by many of the PampMe- 
teers. 

Hooker addressed himself to the few ; another 
contemporary, Henry Smith, to the many. Smith 
has something of Latimer’s homelyforce and humour 
Some of the preachers, the pious Bishop Andrewea 
for instance, yielded too freely to the literary 
affectations of the day, and an undue affection 
for far-fetched metaphors and confused conceits 
obscured the work of such brilliant men of the 
Andre wes school as John Donne. 

But, making allowance for this, there is extra- 
ordinary beauty of thought and expression m such 
men as Donne, that have given their sermons a 
vitahty long outhving their day and generation. 
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With the deepening Benouaneas of pubbo life 
that we meet with m the earlier yeara of the Carohne 
period, it iB not auipnoing to eneounter a goodly 
number of great preachera. There are Thomab 
XBAHSSNai, noh in spiritual intensity and poetio 
imageiy ; Bicbabd Baxtbu, whose iSatnto’ Ever- 
UuHng Rett has become a olaaaic of ita kmd, and 
whose grave and tender piety, and eai^ clanty, 
profoundly unpreased hia oontemporanea. HnNar 
Hauuoko, sometimes called “ The Father of 
Bnglish Bibhcal criticism, ” and jAHBa Usshbb, the 
Irishman ; both men of large erudition and demo- 
cratic sympathy. Of Bobebt Sanderson, later on 
one of the Bestoration Bishops, one recalls the 
testimony of Charles I, “ 1 carry my ease to other 
preachers, but I carry my conscience to hear Dr. 
Sanderson.” It might have been better for the 
unfortunate monarch had he left hia conscience in 
this resting-place 

WiiiLiAU Chibuno WORTH, godson of Laud, ex- 
oelled in dialects. He has few hteraty graces ; but 
has the virtues of the greater Puritan spirits of tne 
time : mtonse moral earnestness, and a tolenmt 
chanty Liberty is his watchword, Liberty and 
free inquiry. Of his style we may take this illus- 
tration : “ The difference between a Papist and 
a Protestant is this, that the one judges his gmde 
to be infallible, the other hia way to be mcuiifest.’* 
His chief work is hia Rehgum of ProietlarUitm ; a 
safer Way to Salvation ; and Chilhngworth’a safe 
way IS certainly beset by no narrow dogmauc 
restrictions 

Equally charitable, and cast in a more subdued 
and peaceful mould, is the gentle recluse, John 
HaiiES Starting as a Calvinist, he forsook the 
great theologians, and in the even tenor of his 
thought and the reposeful piety of his spirit had 
much in common with George Uerb^kt Herbert’s 


verse has received mention elsewhere ; scarcely 
leas notable was his prose as exhibited m A Country 
Parson, of which brok Izaak Walton said it was 
“ so fidl of plam, prudent and useful rules, that 
that country parson, that can qpare twelve pence, 
and yet wants it, is scarce excusable.” For us 
perhaps the “ useful rules ” appeal less than the 
tranquil sweetness of atmosphere and the fragrant 
charm of a bemgn personality. 

Very different is the great figure of Wiluah 
Laud ; one who carried on the policy of the Tudors 
mto an ahen age that would ill brook it. Vigorous, 
keen as a controversialist, he has httle personal 
magic, and many men of lesser note and mfenor 
mental powers are more attractive than he 

Hearing the blose of our era is the name of John 
Gauden, a somewhat MachiaveUian ecclesiastic, 
with undoubted power as a debater, and a remark- 
able skill in ghding skilfully over awkward topics. 
To him IS attributed that notable historical work 
Etieon BasHiki, asserted by some to have been 
written by Charles I. As a skilful ex •parte state- 
ment of Charles’ theory of kingship sentimentalised. 
It makes an effective document for the Stuart cause. 
Written in direct and simple language, it produced 
a powerful impression, and ran through many 
editions 

Not more interesting than Gauden, as a man, 
though undoubtedly more gracious and attractivo, 
IS Jeremy Tayidr the last of the Caroline divmea. 
A prolific writer and a great controversiaLst, he 
will survive m hterature by virtue of his noh, im- 
pressive style and stately rhetoric A man of 
catholic sympathies and of wide culture, we read 
him to-day neither for his learmng nor for his 
divmity, but for his happy aUusivenes^ his mellow 
temper, and his musical phrasing. 


II. FBOSE ; (b) Art of Criticism (Bacon to Dryden). 


(6) THE ART OF CRITICISM (FROM BACON 
TO DRTDEN) 

*' It IS not good to stay too long m the theatre,” 
observes Bacon drily, and this remark may serve 
as a text for his cntical work He has no great 
respect for hterature as such ; and although as a 
maker of hterature the author of the Essays and 
the stylist of the New AUcmt%s has claims upon all 
lovers of literature, his oontnbution to the inter- 
pretation of hterature is of the slightest. 

The Essays furnish us with no hmts of any 
value, and we must turn to the Advancement of 
Learmng for any real consideration of criticism. 
Here there are some sane judicial comments, m when 
he accuses the Renascence writers of hunting “ more 
after words than matter, more after the ohoiceness 
of phrase, and the round and clear composition of 
the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses 
. . . than after the weight of matter, worth of 
subject, soundness of argument, hfe of invention, or 
depth of judgment ” But he is unwiHing to admit 
that form or manner is of any pcwtioular merit 
(hts own style the whole time giving the lie to 
his attitude). Science is the be-all of all things. 


Poetry is a pleasant solace, a comforting drug, that 
IS the gist of his reflections Quite clearly, form 
interests him merely because it makes his favourite 
philosophy more palatable. That is probably how 
he would have justified his own style, and hia and 
imagination puts us m mind of Newton’s reference 
to poetry as “ mgemous nonsense ” 

Undoubtedly the greatest critic of the age before 
Dryden is Ben Jonson It were mote debateable 
to question his greatness as a dramatist than his 
greatness as a cntic. Of course, even Jonson was 
not proof against the ^int of the age, but allowing 
for this, no writer of the time did more to draw 
attention to points of form and style The burden 
of his exegesis may be found m the Dxscovenes, 
which were never published until after the author’s 
death, m 1641 He lauds the art of blotting, and 
regrets Shakespeare’s parsimony in this respect. 
He criticises Spenser for his linguistic aBectations, 
he ” would have him read for his matter,” and m hia 
phrc»e “ Language most shows a man,” he eomes 
near to Carlyle’s epigram, “ The style is not the eoat 
but the skm of a man.” In the matter of hia 
criticism, Jonson was probably indebted to the 
ancients and to centemporary Italian critics ; but 

. 6a 
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there is no need to alight his work on that aoooimt. 
It was a borrowing age, and a frajikly borrowing 
nriA - the Bignifloance bee not m the absolute ongt- 
nality of this or that remark, but the tact and 
judgment shown m his selection of what was wise 
and pertinent, and an additional value is given to 
these dicta by Jonson’a own shrewd brain and 
clear and apposite style. His own ordered reason- 
ableness of method leads him naturally to come 
down rather severely on the Esaaya of Montaigne 
His own temperament impelled him naturally, 
moreover, to see tho defects of Montaigne’s dis- 
cursiveness, without appreciating the corresponding 
good qualities 

Likewise his censure of Marlowe is comprehen- 
sible enough; while his tribute to Shakespeare IS the 
more weighty when we realise how ontir^y opposed 
he was m theory to his great contemporary’s dra- 
matic methods. Bacon, whose hterary style is not 
unlike Jonson’s, with its faculty for lino compree- 
Bion and its range of powers, is warmly praised 


Jonson 18 the precursor of J>iyden and the new 
age of TBngiiHh prose. He sounds the reaction 
from Romanticism and prepared the way for 
Dryden. Between Jonson and Dryden there is 
little to recount. Milton takes up again Damd’s 
creed against rhyme, confutmg his own arguments, 
as Darnel did, in his own poetry. Sir WiUiam 
Davenant in his preface to Gloudibert — taking the 
form of a letter to his fnend Hobbes — rommds 
us m substance of Sidney’s eloquent defence of 
Romance. Hobbes, m bis reply, narrows down 
poetry to that which should treat of “ the maimer 
of men.” No one would quarrel with his dictum 
against those who “ take for poesy whatsoever is 
wnt m verse ” ; yet when he excludes not only 
didactic verse, but sonnets and eclogues, obviously, 
critical ideals were m process of transition, and 
flsttenng as Hobbes may be to his friend’s work, 
it IS dear that by poetry he means something other 
than the pleasure-giving music of tho Elizabethan 
age and the Renascence. 


IL PROSE . (c) Miscellaneous Prose Writers (Robert Burton to James Hamngcon). 


(e) MISCELLANEOTTS PROSE WRITERS 
OF THE LATE RENASCENCE 

There axe a number of writers in the earher years 
of the seventeenth century, who exemplify m 
their work the transitional influence of the period ; 
some, like the ingemous Robert Burton, retaining the 
ornate proUxity of tho Elizabethan m style, while 
reflecting often m matter the graver and austerer 
spirit of the succeeding age ; others, hke Sir 
Thomas Ovorbury, presenting a strange medley 
of the literary aflectations of tho post, and the 
concrete “ humours ” that developed mto the char- 
acter study of the eighteenth -century essayist 
Robzrt Burton, bom at Lindley m Leicoster- 
shire in 1577, entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a 
student in 1599. After takuig Orders he became 
successively vicar of the College hving of St 
Thomas’, Oxford, in IGIG, and rector of Segrave, 
Leicestershire, in 1630. His most popular work. 
The Anatomy of Melancholy, published 1021, in 
which he appears in the cliaracter of Democritus 
Junior, was the only book, says Johnson, “ that 
ever took me out of bed two hours sooner than I 
wished to rise” In 160G he pubbsliod Philoao- 
phaster, a Latin comedy acted m the college hall of 
Chnst Church lu 1618. 

Though afflicted with depression of spirits 
throughout his hfe, he was, wlien free from this 
trouble, an amusmg companiou, “ most learned, 
and full of sterling good sense ” He died in 1640. 

Burton’s great, and only, hteraiy achievement. 
The Anatomy of Mdancholy, is highly character- 
istic of the time It is as charactenstio indeed as 
is Lyly’s Anatomy of Wit, and Stubbes’ Anatomy of 
Ajbtuea, oharaotenstio of an earlier penod. It is 
essentially a Jacobean inspiration 

Burton in prose is not unlike Donne in verse ; 
elaborate and fantastic conceits give place suddenly 
to sombre meditation ; and no sooner is the senous 
note struck, than a curious sardonic humour taksB 


its place. The book is a wilderness of vaiied 
Icaming, a masterpiece of ingemous discursiveness ; 
often amazmgly involved m style, yet with none of 
that windy vagueness belonging to many of his 
predecessors Burton has full command over his 
matter ; if he will he can be as torse and pithy os 
Bacon himself ; as succinct and lucid as Jonson ; 
or as rhetorical as Sir Thomas Browne 

Here is a passage of The Anatomy dealing with 
**Tbe Cause of Rdigious Melancholy ” : 

“ What power of Prince, or ptmol law, be It never 
BO etnot, could enforce men to do that which for 
conscience sake they will voluntarily undergo T As to 
fast from all flesh, abstain from momage, rise to their 
prayers at midnight, whip themnolvos, with stupend 
uistmg and pennanoe, abandon the tiorld, nilfull 
poverty, perform canonical and blind obedience, to 
prostrate their goods, fortunes, Ixidies, lives, and offer 
up themselves at their superior’s feet, at his command T 
What so powerful an engine as euprrstition T which 
they right well perceiving, are of no religion at all 
themselves : Prtmum emm (as Calvin nghtly suspects, 
the tenor and practice of thw hfe proves) arcams tlliua 
Theoloyie, quod apud eoa regna, caput eat, nullum ease 
deum, they hold there is no God, os Leo 10 did, Hilde- 
brand the Magician, Alexander 6, Julius 2, meer 
Atheists, and which the common proverb amongst them 
approves * The worst Christians of Italy are the 
Bomans, of the Bomoos the Priests are wildest, the 
lewdest Priests ore preferred to be Cardinals, and the 
baddset man amon^ the Cardmala is chosen to be 
Tope,' t that is an ^icure, as most luuli the Popes ore, 
Inndels and Lucianists, for so they think and believe ; 
and what is eaid of Christ to be fables and imrostures, 
of heaven and bell, day of judgment, paraaisek im- 
mortahty of the soul, are all 

' Bumores vaciii, verbsque Inonis, 

Et par solhoito fabtda somnio.’ * 

Dreams, toys, and old wives’ tales. Vet as so many 
whetstones to make other tools cut, but out not them- 
selves, though they be of no rehgion at all, they wiU 
make others most devout and superstitious, by pro- 
rmses and threats, compel, enforce from, and lead them 
by the noee like so many bears in a Ime ; When as 
their end la not to propagate the Church, advance 

^ B. Ed. Bonds in bis SdaHon. * Beneoa 
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Qod’i Kingdom, Book bu gloiy or oomnum good, but 
to ennoh themielves, to onluge their temtonee, to 
domineer end oom^ them to stand m awe, to hve in 
bubjeotion to the Bee of Rome. For what otheraisa 
care ^ey ! ” 

Jobs’ Seldbn, son of a Sussex fanner, was bom 
at Worthing m 1684, educated at Chichester and 
Oxford, studied law at Clifford’s Inn and the Inner 
Temple, and bos been called the “ Champion of 
Human Law ” In 1621, for disputing tlie King’s 
doctrines with regard to the pnvilcgea of Parlia* 
ment, he sufiered a short term of imprisonment, 
and ogam in 1630 was sent to the Tower for the 
part he took against the levying of tonnage and 
poundage A politician of moderate views, he was 
elected member for Lancaster, and represented his 
University in the Long Parliament. For many 
years Selden was a member of the household of the 
Karl of Kent, and it was popularly believed that 
he married the Karl’s widow ; he, however, died 
m her house m 1654, and is buned in the Temple 
Church. 

Selden’s biggest English work is Titles of Honour, 
1014; his most important. Table Talk, published m 
1689. In the Htatory of Tuhei (1618), ho demed 
the divine nght of kings and meurred the dis- 
pleasure of both king and clergy 

Selden lives in hterature by the Table Talk, 
collected by his secretanos, and published long 
after his death These abound in sharp, some- 
what acid-natured aphorisms, exhibiting rough 
common-aense though little imagination, and fore- 
shadowing the later Essay. Neither his legal 
learning nor historical and religious dicta appeal 
greatly to the modem reader ; but fais gnomio 
wisdom will always dchght. 

These for instance : 

" We cry down a ratten pear and approve a rotten 
medlar, and yet I warrant you, the pear thinks as well 
of itself as the medlar does^' 

“ Commonly, we say, a judgment foils upon a man for 
something in him we cannot abide.” 

“ ^llables govern the world.” 

“ Take a straw and throw it up into the air, you may 
see ^ tliat which way the wind is ” 

"Equity is a roguish tlung* for law we have a 
measure. Know what to trust to ; equity is according 
to the conscience of him that is Chancellor, and as that 
13 larger or narrower, so is eqmty. ’Tis all one as if 
they should make the standard for the measure we coll 
a foot, a Chanoellor’s foot , what on uncertain messure 
would this be 1 One Chancellor hoe a long foot, another 
a short foot, a third an indifTerent foot i ’tis the same 
thing in the Chancellor's oouscience. 

*' That saying, ' Do os you would he done to,’ is often 
misunderstood, for ’tis not thus meant that I, a private 
man, should do to you, a private man, os I would have 
jou do to me, but do as we have agreed to do one to 
another by pubhc agreement. It the prisoner should 
ask the judge whether he would be content to be hanged 
were he in his case, he would answer * No ’ Then, 
says the prisoner, ' Do as you would be done to.’ Neither 
of them must do os private men, but the judge must 
do by him as they have publicly agreed : that is, both 
judge and prisoner have oonsented to a law that if 
either of them steal they shall be banged ” ^ 

Sir TaoHAB Bbowkb, bom in 1606, ’wu the son 
of a London merchant, and educated at Winchester 
and Oxford, after which he studied on the Conti- 
1 Table Talk. 


nent, receiving the M D. of Leyden University in 
1633, and of Oxford m 1637. Settling m Norwich, 
Browne practised there as a physician up to the 
tune of hiB death m 1682, and is buried in St Peter 
Monoroft. During the Civil Wars he favoured the 
Kmg’s party and was knighted by Charles II on bis 
visit to Norwich in 1671. 

Of his writings, Rehgzo Medusi, Peeudodoma, 
Um Burud, and The Garden of Cyrus, have each m 
its way claims upon the attention of the literary 
student. 

Rehgto Medtei is on excellent prose companion 
to the metaphysical verso of the age In each 
case we have an ardent fancy, a tinge of melan- 
choly, a quomt pietism, and a tangled growth of 
erudition The tangle is not so overgrown and 
bewildering as in Burton’s case, bemg balanced by 
a sense of practicabty ; the pietism is more tempered 
tlian we find it m Vaughan and Crashaw, by a genial 
worldlinesa. In abort, Browne mirrors ui httlo 
most of the ohoracteristics of his tune, without 
developing any to excess But it is as a stylist 
of modulated, harmonious English prose that we 
most esteem him 

Reltgu} Medici, written about 1636, was prmted 
in 1642 It 18 ostensibly a defence of himself from 
the charge of irrehgion ; and m the liroadest sense 
of the word there is no doubt he makes out an ex- 
cellent ease How far his temper of mind agreed 
with any well-defined theological position is, how- 
ever, another matter. 

Paeudodoxia, or Vulgar Errors, is less wide in its 
appeal ; its style is less attractive, and its desul- 
tory, ambiguous character far more marked His 
sceptical habit of mind, derorously veiled before, 
has here full expression, and nowhere perhaps has 
his gift of delicate irony more abundant illustration 
than when dealing with the heterogeneous collec- 
tion of legends and beliefs, scientific and otherwise, 
brought together m this discursive medley. 

Vm Burial gives us of the meditatives molan- 
choly of the man, and is written in a loftier and 
more poetical stylo. It is a wonderful prose-fugue 
on Death and Decay. 

The Garden of Cyrus is an antiquarian fantasy, 
remoter in its appeal than Vm Burial, but is nuh 
in quaint conceits and rhetorical efieots. 

** In vain do individuals hope for Immortahty, or 
any patent from obhvion, m pmservations below the 
moon : men have been deceived even in their flatienes, 
above the sun, and eludiod conceits to peipctuate their 
names in heaven. The various cosmogr^ihy of that 
part hath already varied the names of contrived con- 
stellations ; Nimrod is lost in Onon, and Osjns in the 
dog-star While we look for incorruption in the heavens, 
we find they are but hke the earth ; durable in their 
main bodies, alterable in their parts ; whereof, beside 
comets and new stars, perspectives begin to tell tale^, 
and tlie spots that wander about the sun, with Fluethon’s 
favour, would mako clear conviction. 

" There is nothing strictly immortal, but bnmortality 
Whatever hath no beginning, may be confident of no 
end ; which is, the peculiar of that necessary essence 
that cannot destroy itself ; and the highest strain of 
omnipoteney, to be so powerfnllv constituted an not to 
suRer ewen from the power of itself • all others have a 
dependent being and within the reach of destruction 
But the snfiSeienoy of Christian immortolity frustratee 
all earthly glory, and the quahty of either state after 
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death makes a folly of posthumous memory. God, who 
oan only destroy our souLs, and hath assured our resur- 
reotion, either of our bodies or names, hatli directly 
promised no duration Wherein there is so much of 
chance, that tlie boldest expectants have found unhappy 
frustration , and to hold long subsistence, seems but a 
scape in oblivion , But man is a noble animal, splendid 
in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnising nativities 
and deaths with equal lustre, not omitting ceremonies 
of bravery in tiie infamy of his nature " t 

Another interesting antiquary was Thomas 
FcTXJiiSR, born in l(iJ8 at Aldwinkle, Northampton 
(also the birthplace of Dryden), the son of a clergy- 
man and educated at Cambridge After taking 
Orders he was successively rector of Bioadwinsor, 
Dorset, Lecturer at the Savoy, and Chaplain to 
Charles 11, and won fame os a preacher He was 
on ardent Royalist and refused to subscribe to the 
Solemn League and Covenant in 1 bl3 , in 1 614 he 
was in Basing House siege In 1648 ho was mode 
perpetual curate of Waltham Abbey by the Earl 
of Carlisle, During the Commonwealth he was 
deprived of his various preferments, but on the 
Restoration these were restored On August 12, 
1661 while preaching at the Savoy, ho was taken ill, 
and died four days later. 

As a writer of popular Ciiuroh history, not pain- 
fully addicted to accuracy, he obtained a consider- 
able vogue He had a witty sententiousness of 
speech that appealed to many, and this quality, 
indeed, constitutes his beat claim upon the modem 
reader, and is amply illustrated in hia moat con- 
siderable work, Tkt Worthiea of England, published 
in 1 662 by his son 

His dry antithetical humour appealed strongly 
to Coleridge and Lamb, and the peculiarities of his 
style were indued thoroughly esteemed by those latter 
Elizabethan enthusiasts We can understand the 
delight of BHw in reading conceriiiiig short prayers 
that " the soldier may at the same time shout out 
his prayer to God and aim bis pistol at the enemy, 
the one better hitting the mark for the other ” 

Lacking the splendour of Browne and the opulent 
variety of Burton, ho is, none the less, no inconsider- 
able ornament to tho prose writers of the tune, 

DaAKb’s VOIAGC 

"On tho 9th of Jonuaiy following (1679) Ins oliip, 
having a large wind and a smooth sea, ran aground on a 
dangerous bhoal and sliuck twice on it, knocking twice 
at the door of doath which no doubt bod ojirned the 
third time Here they stuck from eiglit o’clock at 
night tiU four the next afternoon having ground too 
much, and yet too little to land on, and water too mucli, 
and yet too little to sail in Hod God, who aa the wine 
man eaith (Prov xxx 4) hnldcth the ninds tn hu fist, 
but opened his little f nger, and let out the smallest 
blast, they had undoubtedly been cast away, but there 
blew not any wind all the while Then thev conceiving 
aright that tho best way to lighten the ship was first 
to ease it of the burthen of their sms by true repentance, 
humbled themselves by fasting under the hand of God. 
Afterwards they receivml the communion, dining on 
Christ in the eacrament, expecting no other than to 
sup with him in heaven Thin they cost out of their 
ship NIX great pieces of ordnance, throw oierboard os 
much wealth as would break the heart of a miHer to 
think on it, with much sugar, and packs of spice, making 
a caudle of the sea round about Then they betook 
themselves to their prayers, the best lover at such a 

* Um Burtal 


dead hit indeed, and it pleased God that the wind, 
formally their mortal enemy, became their fnend, 
whicli, chanmng from the starboard to the larboard of 
the ship, and rising by degreee, cleared them off to the 
sea again, for whiw they returned unfeigned thanks to 
Almighty God ” t 

IZAAK Wai/coh was bom at BtafEord m 1693, of 
yeoman stock. In early life he migrated to London, 
where he mode a modest fortune m business, from 
which he retired m 1643 He was twice married, 
first to Rachel Floud, a descendant of Archbishop 
Cranmer, his second wife being half-sister to Thomas 
Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells 

Sir Henry Wotton having collected matenal for 
a life of Doiuie which he did not live to write, 
formed the nucleus of the Ltiies afterwards pub- 
lished by Walton between 1640 and 1678. His 
most famous work. The Compleat Angler, was pub- 
lisliod in 1653 

Walton’s later years were spent at Winchester, 
where he died at the age of ninety, in the house 
of his son m law. Prebendary Hawkins, and lies 
buned in Winchester Cathedral 

His works are slight in bulk but admirable in 
quahty The Compleat Angler is, in its way, a 
little mastorpieco, while the Lives abound in de- 
lightfully happy touches As with many another 
writer of the age. the subject matter is of secondary 
importance One may love The Compleat Angler 
without being in any sense a sportsman, and as lot 
the Lives, there is little of real note that he tells us 
of his men, but the vital and intimate manner in 
which he pictures Donne, Hooker, Herbeit, for us 
IS beyond praise The sober biovity and simphcity 
of style to some extent remind us of Bunyon , the 
Elizabethan arabesque of divers coloiiis is absent 
hero, and tho mellow, unobtrusive learning, and 
pensive Quakerlike atmosphere, cxciciso a re- 
markable charm ujion the student of letters. 

“But turn out of the viay a little, good scholar, 
towards ponder high heilgo we uill sit whilst this 
shower falls so goiitly upon the teeming oartli, and gives 
a sweeter sraell to the lovelj flowers that adorn the 
verdant meadows 

" Look, under that broad beech-tree I sat down when 
I was lost this way a-fisliing. and the birds in the adjoin- 
ing grove seemed to have a fnoiidI> contention with 
an echo whose dead voice seemod to liie in a hollow 
cave near to the brow of that primrose lull There I 
sat, viewing the silver streams glide silently towards 
their centre, the tempoHtuous sea, >ot BORiotimes opposed 
by rugged roots and pobble stones, which broke thoir 
waves and turned them into foam and sometimes 
viewing the harmless lambs, Bomo leaping securely in 
the cool shade, whilst others sported themselves in the 
cheerful sun, and others were craving comfort from the 
swollen udders of their bleating dams Aa thus I sat, 
these and other sights had so fully possessed my soul 
that I thought — os the poet has happily expressed it : 

' I woe for that time lilted above earth ; 

And possessed joys not promised in my birth.* 

** As I left this place, and entered into the next field, 
a second pleasure entertained mo ; 'tw os a handsome 
milkmaid that had cost away all care, and sung like a 
nightingale Her voice was good, and tho ditty fitted 
for it , ’twos that smooth song which was made by 
Kit Marlow, now at least fifty years ago ; and the 
milkmaid’s mother sung an answer to it, which was 
mode by Bir Walter Raleigh in his younger days." * 

* The Holy Stale 

* The Compleat Angler, Part I, chap. iv. 
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Along with Walton may be noted Sir Thomas 
UiujiTHAKT, born in 1611, and educated at King’s 
College, Aberdeen. He fought against the Cove* 
nanteiB in 1639. Had travelled m France, Spam, 
and Italy, and is said to have died from uncon- 
trollable laughter at the news of the Bestoration 
in 1660. Among his eccentric writmgs was a genea- 
logy of his family traced to Adam and Eve, with 
himself as the one hundred and fifty-third m the 
hne of succession , in 1663 he published the first 
part of his translation of Rabelais, a second portion 
111 oonjmiction with a Frenchman, Peter Anthony 
Motteux, appearing m 1603. 

An origin^ figure, with a taste for fantasy that 
outran even Browne’s His translation of Rabe- 
lais IS written m an olahorately whimsical style 
that will attract the admirers of Burton, but as 
Professor Samtsbury has humorously said : “ It 
must be admitted that it was well he left no school '* 

Finally, there is James Haruinoton (1611-1677) 
(not to be confused with Sir John Hamngton, 
godson of Queen Elizabeth, who translated Anosto) 
the companion of Charles I in his captivity, and the 
author of the Utopian picture Oceana (1666) The 
Oceana is a djstmct addition to the literature of 


II. PROSE; 

(d)JOHN BDNYAN 

If Puntamsm has Milton as its smger, m John 
Bunyan is found its storyteller 

Born in 1628 at Elstow, near Bedford, the world- 
famed author of The PUgnm’e Progreet camo of 
“ low and inconsiderable generation,” and assures 
us that hiB “ father's house ” was of that “ rank 
that IS meanest and most despised m the land ” 
An elementary education at the village free school 
was the best ho could hope to receive, for at an 
early age poverty forced him to follow his father’s 
calling, that of a tmker or brazier 

All through his life Bunyan had been peculiarly 
afflicted by a strange spiritual conflict ever taking 
place withm him ; a continual struggle with doubts 
and temptations , and possessed, moreover, with a 
sense of sin that lo his iiitiospective mind became 
magnified out of all proportion As a child he hod 
boon subject to the moat abject fits of despair, 
even during his play hours, and the few innocent 
sports he indulged in were eventually put aside, 
one by one, in response to an mward coll for renun- 
ciation 

When sixteen he was called upon to mourn the 
loss of a beloved mother, and on his father marrying 
again only two months later, the lad left home and 
enlisted in the army For two years ho sort 'id with 
the Parliamentarians in the Low Countries On 
one occasion being chosen by lot to take part m a 
siege, he, fortunatdy both for himself and tor pos- 
terity, exchanged places with a comrade who was 
“ shot in the head and died ” 

With characteristic self-abasement he acknow- 
ledges to have led a careless life, and to have been 
” the ungodliest fellow for swearmg they ever 
heard ” ; whether or no we are to cr^t him with 
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ideal repubbea, and is wrought with much of the 
quamt whimsicality and fantutic learning of the 
later Elizabethan writers. But it is something 
more than this. It is at once a picture and a 
criticism of Cromwell’s England m thm romantic 
gmse As compared with More’s Viopta, and 
Bacon’s ^Jew Allanlta, it is greatly inferior m hterary 
power, lacking the grace of More and the hicidity of 
Bacon. There are also other differences. More is 
preoccupied with social and ethical considerations. 
Bacon’s mmd is teeming with scientific suggestions. 
Harrington's Oceana is more strictly a study in 
pohtical theory, and his mam thesis is that the 
form of government should follow the distribution 
of property Equality should be the keystone of 
the situation. “ Where there is mequolity of 
estates there must be inequahty of power, and 
where there is inequality of power there can be no 
commonwealth ” 

Equahty cannot be obtained by means of a 
solatium to the chief magistracy secured by the 
suffrage of the people given by the ballot 

Incidentally, Harrington’s work contained a 
vigorous criticism of Hobbes’ theory of pohtical 
absolutism. 


John Bunyan. 

all the dreadful 'doings of these youthful days, re- 
mains doubtful However, on his leaving the 
army a fresh interest come mto his life. He fell m 
love with a young woman whose sole fortune con- 
sisted of two pious books given to her by her father, 
and her companionship was to have a marked m- 
fluence for the future Though but nineteen, they 
married, notwithstandmg they were “ as poor os 
poor might be, not havmg so much os a dish or spoon 
betwixt them ” , but this union, that might have 
been considered ao improvident m most cases, was 
contracted by them m simple faith and trust, and 
with the happiest domestic results ; unfortunately 
it was only too brief Bunyan’s good help-meet 
died about seven years later, leaving to their father’s 
care two boys and two girls, one of whom was blind. 

Three years after his mamoge John Bunyan 
wrote bis first work — Stg/u from Hell, or the Cnea 
of a Damned Soul — and about the same time was 
baptized and received mto ” full Church privileges ” 
by the Baptists of Bedford , his hfe henceforward 
to be dedicated to the delivering of his spiritual 
message, by word of mouth as well as pen 

Forceful and popular as a village preacher, he 
exercised a tremendous influence upon his hearers ; 
but his fearless denunciation of vice and Puritan 
doctrines caused considerable friction among the 
Church people, so that it was not long before those 
in authority found an opportundy to thrust him 
into prison On November 12, 1660, he was com- 
mitted to prison for three months as ‘ a common 
upholder of several unlawful meetings,” and until 
1672 was continually in and out of Bedford GaoL 
At first he was treated with much leniency and 
indulgence by his gaolers, being allowed out secretly 
to preach and conduct meetings ; however, this 
iiniiMim.1 proceeding coming under the notice of the 
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authontiea, he was subjeot to s more ngid sur- 
veillance and forbidden “ even to look out at the 
door ” 

In 1 661, during one of his terms of freedom, finding 
it expedient for tiie sake of his motherless children, 
Bunyan marriod again, his choice falling on a strong, 
noble, good-hearted woman, who did all m her power 
to procure his release when he was again impnsoned. 
Having petitioned the judges three times without 
success, she journeyed to London and pleaded his 
cause before the House of Peers, but much as they 
sympathised with her, no action was taken in the 
matter Indeed, it seemed of little use to give 
Banyan his freedom, for immediately be was re- 
leased, he qualified for prison agnm. 

But during those twelve years of hfo m Bedford 
Gaol, Bunyan was by no means idlo His family 
had to be supported, so he earned a small pittance 
by making “ tagged lacos,” and miable to preach ho 
began to wnte Four of his famous works are as- 
Bignod to this period — Tlie Holy Ctty, or the New 
Jerusalem (1665), Grace Abounding (1666), Justifi- 
cation by Jesus Christ (1671), and Defence of the 
Doctrine of J ustiftcation (1672) 

In 1671, notwithstanding that Bunyan was still 
a prisoner, the Baptists of Bedford appomted him 
as their minister, and on his release m 1672, ho re- 
ceived one of the first licences to preach under the 
new Act of Declaration of Indulgence, that granted 
liberty of conscionce to Roman Cathohe and Non- 
conformist alike — a concession that was withdrawn 
by the repeal of the Act throe years later. 

Act or no Act, it was not in the nature of honest 
John Bunyan to refrain from giving forth his mes- 
sage to the world, and for his temerity in doing so he 
again suffered ■ however, if a ban is placed upon his 
speech, he can still use his pen, and it was during 
this period that ho wrote his most popular work. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, the first part of which was 
published in a cheap form m 1678, The Life and 
Death of Mr Bailman in 1080, The Holy War (1682), 
and two years later appeared the second port of 
The Pilgrim's Progress 

Not only did the fame of “ the in^irod tinker ” 
OS an author reach London, but also his fame as a 
preacher, and “ Bishop Bunyan,” as he was fre- 
quently styled, received many coIIb to preach his 
doctrines m the great city On one of these memor- 
able occasions we are told that, in Southwark, on a 
cold week-day morning in winter, he preached to 
twelve hundred people, and on Sundays to a con- 
gregation of over three thousand, and to reach 
tho pulpit he was ” pulled across the heads of the 
people ” 

Ever ready to do fais bust for all men, his well- 
known kind-heartedness cost him dear. Asked to 
latoroedo in some dilferoiico between a father and 
son, he journeyed to Reading for the purpose, but 
while passing through London on his return home 
caught a chill, which resulted in his death edter a 
few days’ illnosa at the house of his friend John 
Stmdwiok, at the sign of tho Star, Snow Hill, Hol- 
bom, on August 31, 1688 , and all that is mortal of 
the great John Bunyan was laid to rest in BunhiU 
Fields His wife survived him as did six of his 
children, and his life’s savings amounted to £100. 


But bis legacy to posterity in his marveDous out< 
put of sixty books and tracts cannot be estimated 
in figures, for surely no man with so few worldly ad- 
vantages, and in the face of so many difficulties, left 
so great an influence to be earned down to future 
generations. 

Enghsh Funtanism found its first sllegorist in 
Spenser , but the abstractions of Spenser pole mto 
phantasmal figures beside the concrete embodi- 
ments of Bunyan. Tho literary significance of 
Bunyan’s work — The Pilgrim’s Progress and The 
Life and Death of Mr Badman in particular — ^hes 
in his concrete vitality and narrative power. It 
would be overstating the matter to call him founder 
of the modern novel ; that distinction must be 
sliared by Daniel Defoe. But it is quite true to 
coll him the pioneer of the modem novel Bunyan 
had the quahties of the groat story-teller ; be hod 
insight into character, humour, pathos, and the 
visuahsing imagination of the dramatic artist. 

Despite all its moralising and theological passion, 
the greatness of the Pilgrim’s Progress is the great- 
ness of every genume work of art. It was not 
written primarily to convert the unbehevor, or to 
express a school of religious experience; it was 
written to please its author. 

“ I did not think 

To shew to all the world my pen and ink, 

. . . nor did I nndertako 

Thereby to please my neighbour : no, not I ; 

I did it mme own self to gratifie ’’ 

Bunyan’s chief writings arc ; Grace Abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners (1666), a kind of epintual 
autobiography, not unhke the Confessions of St 
Augustine ; The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World 
to that which is to Come (1678-1679) , The Holy 
War (1062) ; and The Life and Death of Mr. Bad- 
man (1680) 

Of these The Pdgrvm’s Progress is unquestionably 
Hio most important. The idoa of a Heavenly City 
inspiring the earthly pilgnm was not pecuhar to 
Bunyan, for another writer, De Guileville, in his 
Pilgrimage of the Soul, had already pictured it. 
But there is no need on this account to question 
Bunyan’s origmahty. Even had he known of this 
other book, the differences of treatment are wide 
enough, and, as Dr Brown says in his estimate 
of Bimyan, " The looking for a city with eternal 
foundations was a New Testament idea as cwccasible 
to Bunyan as to tho Monk of Chaliz ; while the 
house of Grace Dieu and the Palace Beautiful, like 
the house of Mercy m the Faerie Queenc, may well 
have been suggested by tho old houses of Entertain- 
ment prepor^ for pilgrims and travellers on their 
way ” 

The soenio setting of the book is obviously in 
Spired by tlie countiy around Bedford. 

The influence of the Bible upon Bunyan’s style 
has already been noted. In the Pilgnm’e Progress 
it is seen at its best ; the style is terse, simple, 
vivid, and its appeal is at once to the unlettered 
and to the cultured “ This is the great merit of 
the book,” said Dr Johnson, “ that the most 
cultivated man cannot find anything to praise 
more highly, and the child knows nothing more 
amusing." 
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TAe Hdy Wm ia also an allagoiy ; but the ohar- 


aoton axe fax leaa alive, and there la httle of that 
variety and aalt of humanity that give The Pil- 
grim’s Progress ita compelhng appeal On the other 
hand, there la no amall meaaure of deeonptive vigour, 
and ^e account of the firat Biege of Mansoul is in 
Bunyan’a happiest vein. 

Mr. Badman is a work of another type, and is 
second m value and hteraiy aigniiicance to ^e great 
allegory It is a reahatio novel, a picture of low 
life, such as Nash had first essayed in English 
fiction, and Defoe carried to a high level of excel- 
lence. As a picture of the shadier side of country 
life m Stuart times, it has considerable historical 
interest, especially to the student of the develop- 
ment of Enghsh fiction. Christian is converted ; 
Mr Badman hves and dies in his “ City of Destruc- 
tion,” or, in the author’s words, he “ went to school 
with the Devil, from his childhood to the end of his 
life" 

Bunyan seems to breathe a different air from 
that enjoyed by moat of the groat writers of the 
Renascence. Anything loss like the Elizabethan 
spirit of a Spenser, a Shakespeare, a Jonson, we can 
scarcely imf^ine than this intensely earnest, un- 
lettered, brooding tinker Milton’s austere Puri- 
tanism could not conceal his vaned scholarship 
and love of beauty. But Bunyan seems to belong 
to another age Yet Bunyan was, deep down, 
a child of the Renascence, and had far more affinity 
with the poets and dramatists of Elizabeth’s day 
than with the era of satire and good sense that 
followed it 

His prose is In lineal descent from Jonson and 
Raleigh , and if in its simple clanty and directness 
it reminds us rather of the age of Diyden than of 
Shakespeare, that is really due to the happy acci- 
dent of Bunyan’s hmit^ education It shows 
precisely how much the translation of the Bible 
had done for unlettered folk Weighted by no 
Boholaiahip, troubled by no school of style, he de- 
rived straight from the Enehsb Bible Had it been 
for nothing else, his Imk with the Renascence and 
Reformation would be clear enough. But there is 
something more 

Bunyan's nature was elemental, passionate, 
swinging violently from one emotional extreme to 
another. An mtcroeting, vital man, he threw all 
the energising power, the whole-hearted rapture, 
that the Elizabethans gave to the world of sense, 
into the world of religious ezpenenoe What beauty 
was to Spenser, and power to Marlowe, nghteous- 
nesB was to Bunyan. Yet he was no fanatic, no 
hysterical extremist A large-boned, sturdily budt, 
red-faced country tinker, he did not suggest the stufi 
of which the world’s great dreomere are mode. Nor 
was his environment such as to inspire the imagina- 
tion of the religious enthusiast Haturo came to the 
help of a John Eiiox, and a Calvin ; but the placid 
meadow-land and lazily winding Ouse, the broad, 
flat spaces near Elstow, seem more likely to nurse 
a Jane Austen than a Bimyan. Yet, in this country, 
lapped round with all the dull, commonplace routine 
of the country life, he found himself iii a heU of 
^intuel conflict. 

Beneath the placid exterior of the man there 
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bumed a fierce fire. Violence of imagination had 
been bis from early days; and aa be grew older, 
the fire burned more fieredy, turning to ashes all 
the amusements of youth, however baimless, tor- 
turing him with dreeuns of bis own worldliness, and 
urging him to find peace for his racked qiint. 

Let us regard him, therefore, as a genume child of 
the Renascence, m a Puritan framework. A greater 
moral contrast with Marlowe it would be hard to 
imsgme, while Pope m his pulpit moments would 
have seemed a congemal spini. Yet he had a 
striking temperamental affinity with Marlowe ; 
and a whole world of feelmg and experience divided 
the autlior of the Holy War from the author of The 
Essay on Man. 

Tax Piuiiuh’s Pboorebs 

Now, I belield in my dream that they had not 
journeyed for, but the nver and the way for a time 
parted, at which they were not a httle sorry , yet they 
durst not go out of the way. how the way from the 
nver was rough, and their feet tender by reason of 
their travel ; eo the eouls of the pilgnms were much 
discouraged because of the way. (Num xzi. 4 ) Where- 
fore, still as they went on, they wished for a better way 
Now, a little before them, there « as on the left hand of 
the road a meadow, and a stile to over mto it, and 
that meadow la o^lad By-path Meadow Then said 
Christian to his fellow. If this meadow lieth along by 
our wayside, let us go over mto it Then he went to 
the stile to see, and behold a path 1^ along by the 
way on tbs other side of the fence. ’Tis according to 
my wish, aaid Christian Here is the easiest going ; 
oome. good Hopeful, and let us go over. 

Heps. But how if this path should lead ns out of the 
way I 

Vhr. That Is not hkely, said the other. Look, doth 
it not go along by the wayside t So Hopeful, being 
persuaded by ^ fellow, went after him over the stile. 
When they were gone over, and were got mto the path, 
they found it very easy for tboir hot , and wiUial 
they, looking before them, espied a man walking as 
they did, and his name was Vam-oonfidence : so they 
called after him, and asked him whither that way led. 
He said. To the Celestial Gate. Look, said Christian, 
did not 1 tell you so r By this you may see we ore 
right So they followed, and he went before them 
But, behold, the night came on, and it grew very dark ; 
BO ttiat they that were behind lost sight of him that 
went before. 

He therefore that went before (Voin-oonddence by 
name), not seeing the wey before him, fell into a deep 
pit (Isa. IX. 16), which was on purpose there made by 
the pnnoe of those grounds, to catch vain-glonous fools 
withal, and was dashed to pieces with his f^ 

Now Christian and his fellow hoard him fall, so they 
called to know the matter ; but there was none to 
answer, tinly they heard a groaning Then said Hopeful, 
Where are we now T Then was his follow silent, aa 
mistrusting that be had led him out of the way ; and 
now it liegan to rain, and thunder, and lighten. In a 
most dreadful manner, and the water rose amain. 

Then Hopeful groaned within himself, say mg. Oh 
that I bad kept on my wav I 

Chr. Who oould have thought that this path should 
have led us out of the way T 

Hope, I was afraid on't at tho very first, and there- 
fore gave you that gentle caution I would have 
spoken plainer, but that you ore older than I. 

Chr, Good brother, be not olTended I am sorry I 
have brought thee out of the way, and that 1 have 
put thee mto suoh imminent danger Pray, my brother, 
foipive me ; I did not do it of an evil inient 

Hope. Bo comforted, my brother, for I forgive thee ; 
and bebeve, too, that this shall be tor our good 
Chr, I am glad I have with me a merciful brotbsb 
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But we must not etoud here; let us try to go back 
again. 

Hope, But, good brother, let me go before. 

Chr, No. if you please, let me go first, that. If there 
be any danger, I may be first therein ; beoaiiee by my 
means \ie are both gone out of the way. 

Hope, No, said Hopeful, you shall not go first; for 
your mind being troubled, may lead you out of the 
way again — Then for their enoouragemont they heard 
the \oice of one saying, ** Let thine heart be towards 
the highway, even the way that thou wentest > turn 
again *' (Jor xxxi 21.) But by this time tlie waters 
were greatly risen, by reason of which the way of going 
back was very dangerous. (Then 1 thought tliat it is 
easier going out of the way when we are in, than going 
in when we are out.) Yet they adventured to go back , 
but it was so dark, and tlie fiood so high, that in (heir 
going back they liod Uko to have been drowned nine or 
ten times 

Neither could they, witli all the skill they hod, get 
again to the stile that night. Wheiofore at last, lighting 
under a little shelter, &ey sat doivn there until day- 
break , but being ^cary, they fell obltep Now there 
was, not far from the place uheie tlisy lay, a castie, 
called Doubting Castle, the owner whereof was Giant 
Despair ; and it was in his grounds they now were 
sleeping Wherefore he, getting up in the morning 
oorly, and inAlkmg up and down in his fields, caught 
Christian and Hopeful adeop in his grounds. Then 
with a gnm and suily voice he bid them awake, and 
asked them whence tliev i^ere, and wliat they did in 
hia grounds They told him they were pilgrims, and 
that they had lost thoir May Thou said the giant. 
You have this night trespassed on me, by trampling 
in and Ijing on my grounds, and therefore you must 

g o along with me. So they were forced to because 
e was stronger ihw they They also had but h(tle 
to say, for they knew themselves in a fault. The giant, 
therefore, drove them before lum, and put them in lus 
castle, in a very dark dungeon, na^ty and stinking to 
the spirits of these two men. Hero, then, they lay from 
Wednesday morning till Saturday night, without one 
bit of broad, or drop of dunk or light, or any to ask 
how they did - they were, therefore, here in evil caso, 
sod were far from friends and ocquointanco < Ps. Ixxwm 
8 ) Now in this place Chrihtmn liad double sorrow, 
because it was through his unadvised counsel that they 
wore brought into this distress 

Now Giant Despair hod a wife, and her name Mas 
Difiidence : so, when he was gone to bed, lie told his 
wife what he liad done , to wit, that he hod taken a 
couple of prisoners, and cast them into lus dutigoon 
for trespassing on his grounds Then he asked her al*^ 
what he had best do further to them bo she asked 
him what they wore, whence they came, and whither 
they were bound , and ho told her Then she oouii- 
Belled him that when he arose in the morning he should 
boat them without mercy. So when ho arose he getteth 
him a grievous crab tree cudgel, and goes down into 
the dungeon to them, and there first falls to rating of 
them os if they were dogs, although tliey never gave 
him a word of distaste ; tlien he fell upon them and 
beat tliem fearfully, in such sort tiiat they were not 
able to help themselves, or to turn them upon tlie floor 
This done he withdraws, and leaves them there to condole 
their misery, and to mourn under their distress . so 
all that day they spent thoir time in nothing but sighs 
and bitter lamentations. The next night ehe, talking 
with her husband further about them, and undersland- 
ing that they were yet alive, did advise him to counsel 
them to make away with tliemaelves. Bo, when morning 
was come, he goes to them in a surly manner as before, 
and perceiving them to be very sore with the stnpea 
that lie had given them the day before, he told them 
that, since thev were never like to come out of that 
place, their only way would be forthwith to make an 
end of themselveH, either with knife, halter, or poison. 
For why, said he, should you choose life, seeing it 
k attended with so much bitterness T But they de- 
sired him to kt them go. With that he looked ugly 


upon them, and rushing to them, bad donbtkss mode an 
end of them lumself, but that he fell into one of hie 
fits (for he aometunee, in sunshiny weather, fell into 
fits), and lost for a time the use of his hands. Where* 
fore he withdrew, and left them, as before, to consider 
what to do. Then did the prisoners oon^t between 
themselves whether it waa best to taka his counsel or 
no ; and thus they began to discourse : 

OAr, Brother, said Chnstiaa, what shall we do ? 
The life that we now hve is miserable. For my part, 
I know not whether it is best to hve thus or to die out 
of iiond ** My soul chooseth strangling rather than 
life ** (Job vii 15) , and the grave ifl more easy for me 
tlian this dungeon * Shall we be ruled by the mant T 

Hope, Indeed our piesent condition is dreadful, and 
death would be far mote welcome to me than thus for 
ever to abide But jret, let us consider, the Lord of 
the country to which we are going hath said, ** Thou 
bliolt do no murder/’ — no, not to anotiier man's person | 
much more tlien are we forbidden to take his counsel 
to kill ouTHelves. Besides, he that kills another can 
but commit murder upon his body ; but for one to 
kill himself, is to kiU body and soul at once. And, 
moreover, rny brother, thou ialke^t of ease in the grave ; 
but hast thou forgotten the liell wliither for oertoin 
murderers go f for " no murderer hath eternal life," Ac. 
And let uh consider, again, that all the law xs not in the 
liand of Giant Despair , others, so far as I can under- 
stand, have been token by him as wall as we, and yet 
have escaped out of lus hands Who knows but that 
God, who made the world, may cause that Giant Despair 
may die, or that, at some time or other, he may forget 
to lock us in ; or that he may in a short time have 
another of his fits before us, and may lose the use of 
his limbs f And if ever that should come to pass again, 
for my part. I am resolved to pluck up the heart of a 
man, and to try my utmost to get from under his hand 
I M os a fool that 1 did not txy to do it before ; but, how- 
ever, my brother, let us be patient, and endure awhile. 
The time mav come that may give us a happy release ; 
but let U8 not be our own murderers. With these words 
Hopeful at present did moderate the mind of his brother ; 

BO they oontjnuod together m the dark that day, in their 
sad and doleful condition 

Well, towards evening, the Giant goes down into the 
dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had taken his 
counsel ; but when he came there, be found them alive 
And, truly, alive was all ; for now, what for want of 
broad and water, and by reason of the wounds they 
received when he boat tliem, they could do little but 
breathe. But, I say, he found them alive ; at which 
he fell into o grievous rage, and told thorn that, seeing 
they hod disobeyed his counsel, it should be worse 
with them than u they liad nov or been born 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that 
Chnstian fell into a swoon ; but coming a little to him- 
self again, they renewed their discourse about the giant’s 
counsel, and whether yet they bad best take it or no. 
Now Christian again seemed for doing it ; but Hopeful 
made his second reply as foUoweth . 

Hope My brother, said he, rememberest thou not 
how valiant thou hast been heretofore T Apollyon could 
not crush thee, nor could all that thou didst hear, 
or see, or feel in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
What hardship, terror, and amarement hast thou already 
gone through, and art thou now nothing but fears f 
Thou seest that 1 am in the dungeon with thee, a far 
weaker man by nature than thou art ; also this giant 
has wounded me as well as thee, and hath also cut off 
the bread and water from xiw mouth ; and witV thee 1 
mourn without the light. But let us exercise a Lttle 
more patience : remember how thou playedst the man 
at Vanity Fair, and wast neither afraid of the chains 
nor cage, nor yet of bloody death. Wherefore let iu 
(at feast to avoid the shame tiiat beoomes not a Chnstian 
to be found m) bear up with patience as well os we can. 

Now, mght bemg come again, and the giant and his 
wife being m bed, she asked concerning the imsonerit 
and if they had t^en his counsel. To which he Te» 
plied, Th^ ore sturdy rogues ; they choose rather 
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to bear all hardships than to make away with them- 
eetree. Then* said she. Take them mto the castle- 
yard to-morrow, and show them the bones and skulls 
of those that thou hast already dispatched, and make 
them behove, ere a week oomes to an end, thou also 
wilt tear them in pieoea, as thou hast done their fellows 
before them. 

So when the morning was come, the giant goes to them 
again, and takes them mto the castle-rard, and shows 
them as bis wife had bidden him. These, said he, 
were pilgrims, as you are, onoe, and they trespassed 
on my grounds, as you have done ; and whm I thought 
fit, 1 tore them in pieces ; and so witlun ten days I 
anil do you. Get you down to your den again : and 
with that he beat them all the way thither They lay, 
therefore, all day on Saturday in a lamentable ease, 
as before. Now, when night was come, and when Mrs. 
Difiidence and her husband the giant were got to bed, 
they began to renew their discourse of the prisoners : and, 
withal, the old giant wondered that he could neither 
by Uis blows nor counsel bring them to an end And 
with that his wife rephed, — I fear, said she, that they 
live m hopes that some will come to relieve them, or 
that they have picklocks about them, by the means of 
winch they hope to escape. And sayest thou so, my 
dear f said the giant j 1 will therefore search them 
In the morning. 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to 
pray, and oonlmuM in prayer till almost break of 
day 

Now, a httle before It was day, good Christian, as one 
half amazed, brake out into this passionate speech * — 
What a fool, quoth he, am I, thus to lie in a stmking 
dungeon, when I may as well walk at hberty I 1 have 
a key in my bosom, called Promi<ie, that will, I am 
parsaadad, open any lock m Doubting Castle. Then 


aaid Himful, That’s good news, good brother ; pluck 
it out of thy bosom and try. 

Then Chnstian pulled it out of bis bosom, end began 
to try at the dungeon-door, whose bolt, as he turned the 
hey, gave back, and the door flew open with ease, and 
Chnstian and Hopeful both oomo out. Then he went 
to the outward door that leads Into the oastle-yard, 
and with his key opened that door also. After that, he 
went to the iron gate, for that must be opened too. 
But that look wont deeporately hmd , yet the key did 
open It. Then they thrust open the gate to make their 
escape with speed ; but that gate as it opened made 
such a creaking that it waked Giant Despair, who, 
hastily ruing to pursue his prisoners, fett ius hmbs to 
fail, for hu fits took him again, so that he could by no 
means go after them. Then they went on, and came to 
the King’s highway again, and so were paie, beoanse 
they were out of ms junsdiotion. 

Now. when they were gone over thestile, they began to 
oontnve with themselves whet they should do at that 
stile, to prevent those that should come after from 
falhng into the hands of Giant Despair, So they con 
sented to erect there a piUor, and to engrave upon the 
Bide thereof this sentence : “ Over thie stile is the way 
to Doubting Castle, which la kept by Gisuit Despair, 
who despiseth the King of the Celestial Country, and 
seeks to destroy hu holy pilgnma.” Many, therefore, 
that followed after, read what was written, and escaped 
the danger. Thu done they sang as follows : 

Out of ths way ws went, and then we found 
What ’twos to tread upon forbidden ground i 
And let them that come after have a care 
Lest heedlesanesa makes them as we to fare ; 

Lest thw, for trespsssmg, bu pns’ners are 

Whose dastle’s Doubting, and whose name’s Despair.* 


m. POETRY . (a) John Milton and the Puritan Note. 


(a) MILTON AND THE PURITAN NOTE 

Thb father of MniTOir was a man of culture, a clas- 
sical scholar, and a musician of no mean abdity, 
who, having coat in his lot with the Reformers, was 
disinherited by an irate parent and compelled to 
work for hu living, choosing the profession of a 
Bcrivoner, wliioh he practised at the sign of The 
Spread Eagle m Bread Street, Cheapside, m the City 
of London , hu mother, the daughter of a Welsh 
gentleman named Coston. Their son John, who 
was bom on December 9, 160S, thus speaks of his 
childhood : 

”My father,” he says, “destined me from my In- 
fancy to the study of polite literature, which I embraced 
with such avidity, tliat Irom the age of twelve, 1 hardly 
ever retired from my books before midnight. Thu 
proved the first source of injury to my eyes, whose 
natural weakness was attended with frequent pains m 
the head ; but as all these disadvanta^ oould not 
repress my ardour for learning, iny father took care to 
have me instructed by venous prsoeptors, both at home 
and at school ” 

Mflton’s first instruotoF was Thomas Young, on 
Essex dergyman, who, when his pupil was fifteen, 
became a voluntary exile on aocount of religious 
persecution In 1623 he was sent to St. Paul’s 
School, under Alexander GiU, the following year 
being admitted a pefisioner at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he oompoaed most of his Lstm 
poems, and made the acquaintance of Edward 
King, whose death he laments in Lycidcu. 

As a youth, Milton was possessed of a singularly 


pleasing appearance, for which he was nicknamed 
the “ Lady ” by hu college , m later hfe ho always 
looked much younger than his years, and his beauti- 
ful grey eyes never betrayed their sad secret. 

The young Milton, os we have seen, soon showed 
signs of remarkable hterary promise. It seems 
fitting that one who became such a master of 
sonorous rhythm should have shaped well as an 
organist, but hu whole-hearted allegiance was given 
to literature Proud and austere even at college, 
he conceived as lofty a view of the poet’s calling 
08 did Woidsworth two centuries later, and, like 
Wordsworth, felt himself to be a consecrated epirit. 
Nor was thu a more idle boast In an age of con- 
siderable hcence and loose maimers, Milton set a 
fine example by his sobriety of hfe It wss said 
of him by a contemporary, tbat when travelling 
abrooid he offended the Italians by hu strict moisl- 
ity and outspoken attacks on Popery. 

In 1638 be lodged at a tailor’s house in St. Bnde’a 
Churchyard, which he changed later on fora “ pretty 
garden house ” in Aldersgate Street, at that tuna 
a qmet neighbourhood With him hved two young 
nephews, who found m their uncle a kmdly though 
Spartan mentor 

In 1G40 the Long Parliament met, and Epis- 
copal government was violently attacked. Milton’s 
religious sympathies were at once aroused, and 
with all elacnty he plunges mto the fray. 

Three jiampUets issued from his pen ; Of Pefor- 
morion touching Church Ihncipltne in JUngland 

* r*« Ptlgnm'c Progrut, Part L 
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(Maiy-JunB 1641), Prdatiad Bptteapaey (June- 
July), Antmadverston upon the Remonstrance 
Dcjencc. In the last he attacks Joseph Hall, the 
champion of the Episcopal cause. These pam- 
phlets were not signed, though no mystery was 
made of their authorship. Also, in 1641 Milton 
wrote under his own name a pamphlet, The Reason 
of Church Government urged against Prelacy. 

In 1641 Milton married Mary Towell, the soven- 
teen-year-old daughter of a Cavaher gentleman 
residing m Oxfordshire This marriage was not a 
happy one from the first ; the change from a life 
of youthful gaiety to that of the compomonship 
of an austere Fvntan student so many years her 
senior was not congenial to this young girl, and 
on visiting her father’s house shortly after their 
marriage she refused to rejoin her husband. Milton, 
urging “ unfitnoss and eontranoly of mind,” 
thought of suing for a divoreo ; however, in 1646 a 
reconciliation took place, and seven years later his 
wife died, leaving him with three small daughters. 
In 1666 he married Katharine Woodcock, who 
died the following year. His third wife, Ehzabeth 
Minshull, chosen for him by hia fnend Dr Paget, 
was but twenty-five when she hnked her bfe with 
that of the blmd poet in 1663, and hved for fifty- 
throe years after his death. 

In 1645 Milton found a more spacious dweUmg m 
Barbican, which two years later he leaves for a 
Small house m High Holborn, near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Durmg the whole of the period from 1639 
to 1649 ho devoted himself almost entirely to 
politics, and what he believed to be the coll of duty 
to hiB country Then, m 1640, came the offer of 
the Latin Soorotaryship Hitherto ho had been a 
pohtical free lance , now ho was oficred an ofiicial 
post in a government, many of whose loaders — 
Hutchinson, Fairfax, CromwcU — hod long stirred 
btB enthusiasm and admiration. 

It was an important step for a student to take, 
for it brought him for the first time mto the veiy 
thick of the fight It gave him an insight into the 
actualiUes of ilie day, which otherwise he would not 
have gut His worldly oxponenccs are not turned 
to much pooticed use, but there is certamly a re- 
mmisconce of Whitehall in the celestial description 
m Paradise Lost. His chief duty was to translate 
foreign despatches mto “ dignified Latin ” At 
first he had rooms in Whitehc^, but subsequently 
moved to another “ pretty garden house ” m West- 
minster This house became Ho 19 York Street, 
and IS associated also with the names of Bentharo, 
James Mill, and Hazlitt It no longer exists, 
having boon demolished lu 1877 

Bhndness modo his duties difficult, and rendered 
assistance imperative Among those who helped 
him in the discharge of liis duties was Andrew 
MarvolL 

Milton served through the Proteotorate The 
persecution of the Vaudois, which ho had officially 
to protest against on behalf of his country, called 
forth from the poet one of his finest sonnets 

At the Restoration he was arrested, but subse- 
quently released on “ paymg his fees ” He lived 
quietly and frugally at Artillery Walk, Bunhill 
Fields — blind, infirm, and weary, but unchanged 


in resolution formed yean before. The resohitioii 
found expression m Paradise Lost, begun in 1638, 
finished m 1664, and published three yean later. 
MUton was ofier^ by his publisher the munificent 
sum of “ five pounds down, five pounds more upon 
the sale of each of the firrt throe editions.” Ten 
pounds in all oame into the poet’s bands in 1669, 
After his death the oopynght was sold by his 
widow for about eight pounds more. This agree- 
ment is now m the Bnti^ Museum, to whiofa it was 
given by Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet. 

The Epic was published in Little Britain,” the 
booksellen’ quarter, which stretched from Botolph 
Church, Aldorsgate, to Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and for a while lay unnoticed on the bookstalls. 
The story goes that the Earl of Dorset was in Little 
Bntam, boating about for books to his taste. 
There was Paradise Lost. He was surprised by 
some passages he struck upon, dippmg here and 
there, and bought it The bookseller begged him 
to speak in its favour if he liked it, for that th^ 
lay on his hands as waste paper. My lord took it 
home, read it and sent it to Diyden, who m a short 
tuns returned it, with the comment, “This man 
cuts us all out, and the Ancients too ” 

Perhaps the poem m wiuch the man, if not the 
poet, found fullest utterance is Samson Agomstes, 
1671 : Paradise Regained was pubhshed also the 
same year Among his many other works may be 
mentioned those relating to The Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce, 1643 , The Four Chief Places of 
Scripture which treat of Marriage, 1646 ; m 1644, 
hiB great prose work, A Speech for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing , previous to this, whilo hving 
at Horton, near Win^or, he wrote L’ Allegro and 
II Penseroso, 1632, Arcades, 1633; Comvs, 1634; 
and Lyndas, 1637 

In addition to bis blindness bo was a sufierer 
from chrome gout After months of lU-heolth, 
“ the gout struck m ” He died on November 8, 
1674, and lies buned in Bt Giles’, Cripplegate, 
besido bis father. 

Hl8 WOKK 

In his literary parentage Milton owes somewhat 
to both Donne and Spenser, and in a slight degree 
to Ben Jonson But his debts were shght os com- 
pared with the neb legacy he gave to English 
poetry ; and it has been justly said that he 
represented the fourth great influence in English 
prosody Chaucer had transformed Middle English 
mto a robust force ; and Spenser and Shakespeare 
gave — the one to narrative, the other to dramatic 
poetry — a sweetness and variety impossible to 
overrate Then there came a period largely of 
imitation and elaboration, rather than of any great 
ongmahty. Enghsh poetiy between the tune of 
Shakespeare and Milton has many gifts and graces, 
but the qushty of greatness is denied it, and it was 
loft for Milton to restore this quality to our poetiy. 
He is the last word in the Enghsh Renascence. 
Gradually but surely its splendour had been fading 
away, but in Milton it flmes up into a gjlonous 
sunset, and, like the sunset, is touched by a grave 
and pensive beauty peculiarly its own. 

The serious and meditative spirit infused by 
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Paritaaiain into the poetiy of the time turned Mil- 
ton’s thoughts from such subjects as the Arthurian 
Legend (once oonaidered by him), and his ^lo 
gemua found perfect expression m the Bibhcal 
story of the Fall of Man. Nothing is more char- 
actenstio of the poet than the arduous mental 
development he deliberately set before himself in 
order to grapple with hia task. The earlier years of 
his life were spent in hard study and preparation ; 
then for a while he plunged into fierce political con- 
troversy in the cause of civil and religious liberty ; 
finally, in the lost years of his Me he gave us, as the 
fnut of his mature genius, Paradiae Loti, Paradise 
Regained, and Samson AgomsUs. 

Sense of Beauty. — Possessing a sense of beauty, 
as keen though less unrestrained than that possessed 
by the Elizabethans, Milton’s devotion to form end 
coherence separates him from the great Romantics, 
and gives to the beauty of his verse a delicacy and 
gravity an its own. Like Jonson, he favoured the 
classical conventions rather than the happy-go-lucl^ 
methods of romanticism ; but unlike Jonson he 
never allowed hia scholarship to chill his creative 
imagination. Nowhere is this quahty of beauty 
bettor displayed than in the early poems, in Allegro, 
Penseroso, Comas, and Lyeidas. They ^ve all the 
freshness and charm of youth, and exhibit the 
lighter and more fanciful side of Milton’s genius 

As an illustration, tako the image m his address 
to Melancholy : 

'* Come, pensive nun, devout and pure.” 

A Stateliness of Manner, — With this sense of 
beauty is combined a stateliness of manner which 
gives a high dignity to Milton’s poetiy, that has 
never been surpass^, and rarely equ^ed in our 
litorature. 

The dramatic possibilities of blank verse had been 
developed to a wonderful degree by Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, but in their successors it hod to some 
extent deteriorated. Jonson’s classical seventy was 
not combined with any considerable beauty or dis- 
tinction ; and the increasing looseness of texture 
m tlie plays favoured a slovenly tendency m the 
blank verse of the day. In the lighter form of verse, 
and in the lyric, there was no such falling ofi , but 
tlie mure ambitious and elaborate forms of non- 
dramatio poetiy stood in need of some influence at 
once oliMtenmg and inspiring In his great epic, 
Milton IS extraordinarily fertile in the methods he 
adopts to avoid monotony. He strengthens blank 
verse without cramping it ; he gives it grace without 
making it vapid, and rounds oft with fimshed core 
the single hno without ever sacrificing the organic 
unity of the entire poem. He is bke a great organist 
who, while never losing sight of the onginal melody, 
adorns it with every conceivable variation which 
serves to exhibit, in place of obscuring, the freshness 
and sweetness of the simple theme 

The decadence of the ^ama was m itself a suffi- 
cient testimony to the dismtegratmg forces of the 
day. Austerity was needed by any mem of letters 
who would raise our literature again to a noble level. 
And none used this quality with more unflinching 
purpose than Milton. No doubt it meule him un- 
popular. Perhaps no great poet was ever aooounted 
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BO htUs by his own generation as Milton. But his 
greatness was not for long undiscovered. 

The modem reader may regard with but languid 
interest the celestial pageant that Milton unrolls 
before him in his lengthy epics, but the merits of 
Paradise lent and Paradise Regained do not de- 
pend upon the reader’s taste m theology, but upon 
the stark grandeur of many descriptive passages, 
and the passionate love of Nature which glows 
throughout the poet’s work. It meets us first in 
the fresh sweetness of L' Allegro and Jl Penseroso : 

“Russet leaves and fallows grey. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest 
Meadowe trim with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks and nvers wide 

gains strength and dignity in Lyndas : 

“ While the still mom went out wuth sandals grey " ; 

and thnlls us with sublime splendour in Paradise 
Lost and Samson Agoniates : 

“ . . . aira, vernal airs 

Bnathmg the smell of field and grove, attana 
The trembling leaves while Universal Pan, 

Kmt with the Graces and the Hours in dance. 

Led on the Eternal Spring.” 

Of Milton’s prose wntmgs it may be said that 
uncompromising diroctness and passionate vehe- 
mence characterise all these documents His 
avowed object had been, he says, ” to write plainly 
and roundly,” for he had resolved “ to vmdicate 
the spotless truth from an ignominious bondage 
whose native worth is now become of such low 
esteem that she is bke to find small credit with us 
for what she can say > . 

The last pamphlet differs from those procedmg, 
for m place of dealing with the question historically 
be approaches it from a philosophic standpomt. 
His method is discursive and speculative, and ho 
certainly adopts a larger point of view than before. 

What interests us here is the extraordmary dis- 
play m the pamphlets of Milton’s passion for Inde- 
pendence. He feels far too strongly to wnte and 
reason temperately : fierce and bitter denunciation, 
tempestuous porsoualities ore burled against his 
opponents. That acute sense of the ngliteousness 
<d bis own cause, which has always characterised 
the Puntan, and made of him so merciless an 
opponent, animates Milton’s political writmgs. 

And these tracts are the more remarkable when we 
recall the fact that they came from a quarter where 
Puntanism was seldom found. The scholar of the 
time, saturated with academic traditions, sensitive 
to the romantic app lal of Shakespeare and his school, 
had more in common with the Cavaliers than with 
the party of the Roundheads. Yet this admirer of 
Shakespeare, this writer of ms iques, this precise 
scholar, chooses to side with the party which 
frowned on amusements and despised profane 
letters And although the hterary student will 
miBH in his prose nearly all those qualities which 
give desirability and distinction to hia poetry, the 
pamphlets indicate the men even more fully than 
the epies One is not accustomed to think of 
Milton 08 one thmlra of Sir Thomas More and 
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Shelley, and yet there is aa much of the Utopian 
dreamer about him, “ I did but prompt the age 
to quit their clogs,” he said. And assuredly, it was 
the aspiration for a cleaner, juster, sweeter world 
that the fire of his passion for hberty. Behind 
the violent, scurrilous pamphleteer was the idealist. 
Always is he on the side of liberty, whether it be 
lehgious or civil, and although I could quite imagine 
Charles Stuart would have proved a more congenial 
companion for Milton than Cromwell, yet he ap- 
proves the fate of the King and welcomes Cromwell 
warmly 

The least ephemeral of the tracts, and the beet 
known, is the AreopagUtra — a speech for the hberty 
of unlicensed Printing This was published m 1644, 
and was cost in the form of a speech addressed 
to the Parliament After complimenting them, he 
declares so higlily does he esteem their wisdom that 
he will pay tlicm the “ supreme compliment ” of 
quaatioiiing one of their ordinances Forthwith 
he quotes the Printing Ordinance, June 14, 1643, 
ensuiting tliat no book, pamphlet, or paper should 
henceforth be printed unless it had previously been 
approved and licensed by the official censors or one 
of them 

Books, he says, were things of which a Common- 
wealth ought to take no loss vigilant charge than of 
their living subjects ” For books do contain a 
potency of life in them, to be as active os that soul 
whose progeny they are . . As good almost 

kill a man as kill a good hook ; who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s image, but he 
who destroys a good book kills reason itself. . 

A good Ijook IS the precious life-blood of a mostrr- 
apirit, embalined and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life What if the principle of State 
licensing woro carried out f ” ho asks “ Shall the 
State regulate singing, dancing, looking out at 
windows, standing on balconies, eating, drinking, 
dreasmg, luvo-making ^ ” Even, he argues, if the 
end were honestly the suppression of bad books, and 
that wore practicable, ell would depend on the quali- 
fication of the licensors As to these gentlemen, 
Milton expresses himself with his usual frankness 

Milton sympathised os little with the Preshy- 
tenan party as he did with the Episcopal, which 
indeed logically he could scarce help doing And 
there is a passage where he shows clearly how 
comical a notion the idea of an official " minister of 
religion ” has become He calls it " bomg religious 
by deputy . or the use of a Popular London 
Clergyman ” It is certainly extremely mtcresting 
from the light it throws on the psychology of the 
Puritan, and m its mucking humour will remmd the 
modern reader of certain passages in Fort damgera. 
Here is an extract ; 

” A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and profits, 
finds Religion to be a traffic no entangled, and of eo 
many peddling accounts, that of all mysteries he cannot 
skill to keep a stock going on that trade What should 
he do T Fain would he have the name to be religious ; 
fain would he bear up with his neighbours in that. 
What does he therefore but resolves to give over toiling 
and to find himaolf out some factor to whose care and 
credit he may commit the whole managing of Ins religious 
affairs . To him he adheres ; resigns the whole 
warehouse of his rehgioii, with all the looks and keys. 


into his study, and mdeed mokes the very pencm of 
that man his religion, esteemmg hu associating sntfa 
him a euffioient evidence and oommendation of bis own 
piety. So tliat a man may say his Religion is now 
no more within lumself but . . . goes and comes near 
him according as tliat good man frequents the house. 
He entertains him . . . lodges him . . . and after the 
Malmsey or some well-spiced beverage, and bettor 
breakfasted than Be whose appetite would have gladly 
fed on green figs between Bethany and Jerusalem, his 
Religion walks abroad at eight, and leaves his kind 
entertamor in the sliop, trading oU day without his 
religion ” 

It is quite true that in the theory of toleration 
advocatod by tlie Areopagitica, Milton is not inclined 
to go so far as some of his contemporaries, but here, 
as m many other cases, the prmciple advocated 
carries its exponent far beyond that of which he 
wots in its advocacy. 

And nothing could be fuller or more explicit than 
his demand — “ Give me the liberty to know and to 
argue freely according to my conscience, above all 
liberties.” 

The Influence of MtlUm — ^Variety, flexibility, 
lyno passion , those are quahties for which we 
may search Milton in vain , and in these matters 
Bhakespeare is supremely groat But m loftiness of 
thought, splendid dignity of expression, and rhyth- 
mic felicities, Milton has few peers, no superior. 
Wordsworth owed much, Landor and Tennyson 
Bomothmg, to his prosodio genius The matter of 
his work IS necessarily limited in its interest and 
significance, but there has been no finer exponent of 
the ” grand manner,” and it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the influence of his wonderful diction upon 
the history of poetry from his own day down to the 
day of William Watson 

II Penbeiioso 

Thus night oft see me m thy palo career. 

Till civil-Ruited Morn appear, 

Mol trick’d and frouncra aa ahe was wont 
With the Attic hoy to hunt. 

But kerohief’d in a comely cloud. 

While rocking winda arc piping loud. 

Or usher’d with a ahower still. 

When the gust hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the runt ling leaves, 

W'lth minute drops from off the eaves. 

And when the suii begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight noves. 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine, or monumental oak. 

Where the rude axe with heavM stroko 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt. 

Or fnglit them from their hallow'd haunt- 
Thero in close covert by some brook. 

Where no profaner eye may look. 

Hide me from dav’a gannh eye. 

While the bee with honied thigh. 

That at her flow’ry work doth sing. 

And the waters murmunng 
With such consort as they keep, 

Bntiee the dewy-feather’d sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d. 

Softly on my eyelids hud. 

And as I wake, sweet munio breathe 
Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent hy nome Spirit to mortals good. 

Or the unseen Oeniiia of the wood. 
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Bnt let my due feet never foil 
To \rolk the studious cloistere pale, 

And love the high embowM roof. 

With antio pillars massy proof. 

And stoned windows richly dight, 

Castms a dim religious light . 

There set the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voiced quire below. 

In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring all heav’n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy coll. 

Whore 1 may sit and nghtly spell 
Of every star that heav’n ootfi show. 

And every herb that sips the dew ; 

Till old expononce do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures Melancholy gn’e. 

And 1 with thee will choose to live. 

Bamson AaoNisTES 
• . . But chief of all, 

O loss of Bight, of thee I most complain t 

Bhnd among enemies I O worse than chains^ 

Dungeon or beggary, or decrepit age I 

Light, the prime work of Uod, to me is extinct. 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annulled, wluch might in part my gnef have eased. 

Inferior to the vilest now Mcome 

Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me ■ 

They creep, yet see ; I, dark m light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 

Withui doors or without, still as a fool. 

In power of others, never m my own — 

Scarce half I seem to hve, deaii more than half. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark, total eebpse 
Without all hope of day 1 
O first-created beam, and thou great Word, 

Lot there be light, and light was over all. 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree T 
The Bun to me is dark 
And silent as the Moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar oave. 

Since hght so necessary is to hfe. 


j^d almost hfe itself ; If it be true 
Tliat light IS in tlie soul. 

She all in every part, why was the Bight 
To such a tender ball as the eye confined. 

So obvious and so easy to be guenoh^. 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused. 

That she might look at will through every pore T 
Theu had I not been thus exiled from light j 
As in the land of darkness, yet in light 
To live a life half dead, a liiing death. 

And buned , bat, O yet more miserable I 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave | 

Buried, yet uot exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 

From worst of other evils, pains, and srrongs 

But made hereby obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life. 

Life in oaptivity 
Among human foes. 

Babbinx riaa, attended by W'ATEn-NYUFBS, and mtga. 
By the rushy-fringdd bank. 

Where grows tlio willow and the osier dank. 

My sliding chariot stays ; 

TIuck set with agate, and tlio azure sheen 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green 
That in the channel strays ; 

Whilst from oft the waters fleet. 

Thus I set my prmtless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head. 

That bands not as I tread , 

Gentle swam, at thy request I am here. ^ 

On his Bumdnbss 
When I consider how my hght w spent. 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 

And that one tuent which is death to hide. 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To servo therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning ohide • 

“ Doth God exact dav-labour, light deiued ? ” 

I fondly ask ; But Fatience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “ God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own mfts | who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve mm best ■ his state 
la kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stud and wait.” 


III. POETRY- (4) Jacobean Poetry — (i) The School of Spenser (Allegorical and Descriptive); (ti)The 
School of Bonne (Metaphysical and Lyric) , (ui) Other Jacobean diid Caroline Lyrists 


(b) JACOBEAN POETRY 

(i) Thb Schooi, of Spenser — ^A iiiJsaonicAii 
AND Descriptive 

Spenser’s immediate influence is shown in the 
work of Giles and Phmoas Fletcher and William 
Browne. 

Gii.ES FiiBTCBBR Was vicar of Alderton in Suflolk, 
1623, and is the author of a poem in four cantos 
entitled Chnet'a Vtc/ory ond Tnttmph The alio- 
goncal vein of Spenser is adopted, and some mea- 
sure of his faculty for rich unagery is displayed, 
for instance, “White and red roses for her face 
were placed, and for her tresses marigolds were 
spilt ” 

pRiNBAS Fletcher, a clergyman in East Anglia, 
rIso favoured the allegory, but his most consider- 
able work The Purple Island, though picturesque 
at times, is less happy in its imagery, on the wholes 
than the work of Giles. 


The third follower, William Browne, was a man 
of more generous hterary sympathies than the two 
Fletchers He was a student of Chaucer, and on 
friendly personal terms with, as well os an admirer 
of, Drayton, Joiiaon, and Chapman A native of 
Devon, he waa educated at Oxford, and probably 
did Bcholostio work there for a number of years. 
Ills first work, BrUamna'e Pastorale, was published 
m 1613, a pleasantly discursive narratne poem, 
written in couplets and interspersed, according to 
the convention of the time, with lyrics He is not 
a good story-teller, but his fl'-ent stylo, and gift 
of scenic painting, impart an agreeable quality to 
his work After this poem came The Shepherd’s 
Pipe, and hero something of Chaucer’s ease as wcU 
as Spenser’s sweetness may be traced Though 
a follower on the whole of Spenser, he was a fol- 
lower by temperament rather than by literary 
imitativeness, as the Fletchers are for tho most 
I Cornua. 
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part, and if not a great creative power, ia a poet of 
considerable originality, technical skill, and genuine 
charm. 

Henry More and Jobbfh BsAuitoNT are leas 
well known than the foregoing, not without good 
reason. Spenser’s spaoiousness is earned by them 
to a merciless extent In an age when long-wmded 
romances were accepted without demur, their philo- 
sophical poems The Song of the Soul and Psycho- 
zota may have found appreciative readers with a 
genius for patience But they are the least favour- 
able spocimuns of their school. 

(u) The School of Donne — Metarhysicai. 

AND Lyric 

John Don.nb,* son of a wealthy merchant, a 
descendant of John Heywood of epigrammatic 
fame, and also of Sir Thomas More, was bom m 
London 1537, and odueatod at home till he was 
eleven, then nent to Oxford, and at fourteen to Com- 
bndgo Of a Roman Catholic family who were 
unwilling that ho should subsenbe to the oath 
required, ho did not take a degree at either umver- 
sity though a most diligent student and eventually 
a learned theologian. While studying law at 
Lincoln’s Itm, he abjured the old religion for the 
doctrmos of tho Reformers, and travelled m Spam 
and Italy On his return to England he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Earl of Ellesmere, but a 
secret marriage with the Countess’ niece procured his 
Ignominious dismissal — with reluctance, it must bo 
admitted, on the part of the Earl, who regrets losing 
“ a friend, and such a secretary as was fitter to 
servo a king than a subjeot,” For bis clandestme 
marriage he was imprisoned, and on writing to his 
wife subsenbod his letter “ John Donne, Anne 
Donne, Un-dono I " 

Aftor a career of many vicissitudes the couple 
were eventually forgiven by Sir George More, who 
presented his daughter with a belated though wel- 
come marriage portion of £800 
The Pseudo Martyr (1610) being brought to the 
notice of James I, is highly approved by that 
monarch as a contribution to anti-Cathohc con- 
troversy, and it IS suggested that Donne shall be 
ordained. Reluctant at first, consideriug himself 
unworthy, ho however applies himself to further 
studies m Greek and Hebrew, and eventually con- 
senting. IS at once appointed Chaplam to the King, 
and diviiuty lecturer to Lincoln’s Inn, with rapid 
preferment to hvings in lluntingdonsliire and Kent ; 
subsequently he was sent on a diplomatic mission 
to Germany with Lord Doncaster m 1019 

In 1621, on the removal of Dr. Corey, then Dean 
of St Paul’s, to the see of Exeter, Dpnnp.is^cum- 
mended to attend on the King at dinner, the King 
e^loining why he is thus honoured : 

“ Dr Donne, I ha\-e invited you to dinner : and though 
you Hit not down with me, yet 1 will carve to you of a dish 
that I know you love well ; for, knowing you love London, 

I do therefore make you Dean of St raul’s ; and, when 
I have dined, then do you take your beloved dish home 
to your study, say graoe there to yourself, cuid muoh 
good may it do you 

Soon after bis appointment to the deanery the 
t Pr ono imoed Don. 


advowBon of St. Dunstan-in-the-Wsat Mi to hiak; 
which enabled him to show muoh charity to tha 
poor and generosity towards his fnends. ** Always 
preaching to him^,” os his biographer, Isaak 
Walton, says, “ as if m a oloud, but m none.” 

Eloquent and popular, be was appouted by tbs 
King to preach many sermons, and also chosen 
Prolocutor to the Convocation m Parliament. 

Busybodios were to the fore, no doubt thiou^ 
jealausy, who endeavoured to poison the King’s 
mind against the Dean by msmuating that Donne m 
one of his sermons had acoused the King of a leaning 
towards Popery, and of a dishke to his method of 
government. His Majesty took offenoe at this, 
and it almost proved ^e severance of their friend- 
ship. The Dean was, however, able to set matters 
right, and the King “ was right glad he rested no 
longer under suspicion.” 

A few years later Donne fell into lU-health, and 
in 1631 died of a fever at his daughter’s house m 
Essex, and is buried m St Paul’s Cathedral 

Beside the Pseudo-Martyr his best known works 
are The Progress of the Soul, 1601 ; An Anatomy of 
the World, on elegy, 1611 ; and EpUhalasmum, 1613. 

Hts Work 

In many ways it is not unfair to summarise 
Donne’s remarkable genius by saying that he 
was an Ehzabethan Browning, and placed beside 
Spenser, the two poets shine somewhat m the 
same fashion as Tennjison and Browning did in 
the Victorian age. His metrical roughness, bis ob- 
scurities of method, lus bewildering oUusiveness, 
hiB ardent imagination, his ^te for metaphysics, 
and Ins unexpected divergence Into sweet and de- 
lightful music, all these things may remind the 
modern reader of the author of Sordello, and Men 
and Women Kor is this comparison without 
foundation m fact, for Browmng was on emphatio 
admirer of Donne’s work, put the Mandrake Song 
to music, and was influence by him to no mcon- 
eiderable extent. He has a far keener wit than 
Browning, though m the excessive voluptuousness 
of his eariy work there is no parallel with the vinle 
though reticent passion of the Victonan, One of 
the most interesting things about him is his em- 
phatic revolt from the smooth sweetness of most 
Elizabethan verse ; and although he had the power 
to utter dulcet and harmomous sounds, he seems to 
have doUborately adopted a harsh and often staccato 
method in order to break away from contemporaiy 
tradition It is not surprising to find that while 
an admirer of Jonson, he is more interested in 
Shakespeare and the song wnters generally. His 
great originohty precluded any pronounced hteraiy 
formative influences ; but of the two oountnee that 
influenced English literary methods at the tune, 
Italy and Spam, he certainly owed for more to 
Spain Hia work was pretty widely circulated m 
literary circles, and exercised a great and not very 
happy influenee ; for mutators found it far easier 
to assume his harshness and oBsourity, than to 
display the thought and imagination that render 
these things tolerable. Jonson, who admired bun 
heartily and not uncritically, predicted he would 
penrii from not being understood. 
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Hia poetiy falls natonOy into three diviakmai 
( 1 ) ( 3 ) Bstuical. The 

amorous worir moludee nis earCeSt work, and the 
nunghng at timee of eeneuality and cynical wit 
romiuds one of B3rren. His met^h3rBical and 
satirical work biil^ the most largely, and to- 
wards the end of his life he wrote little verse, 
devoting bis powers entirely to homiletioal htera- 
turo An illustration of the metaphysical may be 
found m his curious poems The Progreu oj the 
Sold and Metempaychoeis, m which he pursues the 
vital spark through various transmigrations, in- 
cluding those of a bird and a fish. As an illus- 
tration of l)is satiree may be instanced his fourth 
satire detailing the character of a Bore. These 
wore framed m rhyming couplets on the Latin 
model, and influenoed bo£ Diyden and Pope 

His faults as a writer are the defects of his virtues, 
and characteristic of the time , the graceful and 
subtle fancies are worked occasionally to death, 
and like Browmng he has no respect for the reader 
who cannot follow his keen and mcisive thought , 
while his poetry is the more difficult to construe 
because of its careless versification and excessive 
tersenesa 

It will be seen by the foregoing that Donne, 
unlike most of bis contemporaries, expelled m 
reflective imagination. The Elizabethan imagina- 
tion was on the whole a nchly observant one ; there 
were scores of writers oveifiowing with a wealth 
of perceptive hfo ; but, save m Shakespeare, there 
IB singularly bttle metaphysical power in the men 
of the age 

With Donne it may be said Elizabethan poetry 
closes, and the Caroline poetry begms With 
certain marked charactenstics m common, the 
poetry of the late Renascence difiers from that 
preceding it by its more philosophic tone To say 
that it 18 more serious would be inaccurate There 
is a great sobriety about the bigger minds such os 
Donne (save m his early years) and Milton ; but 
ilio pi'evalent note is lees that of sobriety than of 
meditation, varying from the quietly pensive to 
the inquisitively fantastic The note of meditation 
marks oven the song writers of the time The m- 
fluence of Shakespeare and of Spenser is dear 
enough in certain directions, but it is less powerful 
than that of Jonson and Donne. 

Ths Message 

Bend homo my long-strayed Eyes to me I 

Which, O, too long have dwelt on thee. 

Yet since there they have learnt such ill. 

Such forora fashions 
And false Passions, 

That they be 
Mode by thee 

Fit for no good sight : keep them still I 

Send home my h a r mlcoo Heart o^n I 

Which no unworthy thought oonld stain. 

But if It be taught by thine 
To nuke jestmgs 
Of proteetings. 

And break both 
Word and oath ; 

Keep It 1 For ibsii, ’tiB none of mlnal 


Yet sand me back my Heart and Eyas 1 
That 1 may know and see thy kes i 
And may laagh and whan thou 
Art m anguish ; 

And doth UngimVi 
For some one. 

That will none I 

Or prove as false as thou art now I 
The Funebai. 

Whoever oomoa to shroud me ; do not harm. 

Nor question much. 

That subtle wreath of hair which crowns my arm I 
The mystery, the sign, you mnst not touch ! 

For *tia my outward Soul I 
Viceroy to that wluch, unto Heaven being gone, 

U ill leave this to control 

And keep these hmbs, her provmces, from dissolution. 

For if the smewy thread, my bnun lets foil 
Tlirough every pert. 

Can tie those parts, and make me one of all , 

The hairs, which upward grew, and strength and Art 
Have from a belter brain. 

Can belter do’t I except She meant that 1 
By this, should know my pam , 

As prisoners then ore manacled, then they’re 
Condemned to die. 

Vr hate’or She meant by’t ; bury it with me I 
For smee I am 

Love’s Martyr, it might breed idolatry. 

If into other hands those rehoa oame I 
As ’twos humility 

To afford to it, all that a soul oan do ; 

6o 'tis some bravery, 

That, since you would have none of me, I buiy soma of 
you I 

She, whose fair body no such prison was 
But that a soul might well bo pleased to pass 
An age in her ; she, whree non beauty lent 
Mintage to other beautiee. for they went 
But for so much as they were hke to her ; 

She, in M hose body (if we dare prefer 
This low world to so high a mark as she), 

The western treasure, eastern spioery, 

Europe and Afnc, and the unknown rest 
Weru easily found, or what in them was best | 

And when we’ve made this large discovery 
Of all, in her some one port then will be. 

Twenty such parts, whose plenty and nches is 
Enough to make twenty such worlds as this ; 

She, whom had they known, who did first betroth 
The tutelar angels and assigned one both 
To nations, cities and to companies. 

To functions, offices, and dignities 
And to each several man, to him and him. 

They would have giv’n her one for every hmb g 
Bhe, of whose eoul if we may say ’twas gold. 

Her body was th* eleotruin and did hold 
Many degrees of that , we understood 
Her by her eight ; her pure and eloquent blood 
Bpoke m her cheeks, and so distmctly wrought 
That one might almost say, her body thought ; 

Bhe, she thus nchly oud largely bous’d is gone 
And chides us, slow-pooed snails who crawl upon 
Our pnson’s prison earth, nor think us w ell 
Longer than whilst we bear our brittle shelL 

Dear love, for nothing leas than thee 
Would I have broke this happy dream. 

It was a theme 

For reason, much too strong for fantasy : 

Therefore thou wak’dst me wisely , yet 
My dream thou brofc’et not, but oontinued’st It i 
Thou art so true, that thoughts of thee suffice 
To make dreams true, and fables histones ] 

Enter these arms, for slnoe thou tbought’st It best 
Not to dream all my dreeon, let's oot tbs rest. 
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Aa Ughtniag or a taper’s bght 

Thins eyes, and not thy noise, wak’d me ; 

Yet I thought tliee 

(For thou Jov’st truth) an angel at first sight. 

But when I saw thou saw’st my heart 

And knew’st iny thoughts bwond an angel’s art. 

When thou knew’st what I dreamt, then thou knew’st 
when 

Bxoess of joy would wake me, and cam’st then ; 

I must confess, it would not choose but be 
Profane to think thee anything but thee. 

Coming and staying show’d thee thee. 

But nsiiig makes me doubt that now 
Thou art not thou. 

That love is weak where fears are strong aa he , 

’Tis not all spirit, pure and bra\ o. 

If mixture it of (oar, shame, honour, havo. 

Ferohanoo as torches which must ready be 
Men light, and put out, so thou deal'st « ith mo 
Thou cani’st to kindle, gocst to come , then I 
Will dream that hope again, or ebe would die. 

Of his more remarkable followers may be men- 
tioned, Robert Hemok, Thomas Carew, Crashaw, 
Henry Vaughan, George Herbert, and Lord Herbert 
of Chorbuiy. 

Robbbt Hkbrioz (1591-1674) also supported 
the Royalist cause After sorving an apprentice- 
ship as a goldsmith he went to Cambridge, took 
Orders, and m 1620 became Rector of Doan Pnor 
m Devonshire. This hving being in the gift of the 
King, Herrick was ejected m 1647, and after living 
a more or less free life supported by the chanty of 
wealthy Royalists, was reinstated at Dean Prior m 
1662. His principal poems are collected m the 
volumee Heapendra and IVtt’a Hecrealion. 

His work, bke that of Donne, falls into three 
divisions ■ the amatory, the roUgious verse, and a 
number of epigrams. The epigrams are neghgible ; 
Herrick was no wit, and his mventivo fancy found 
no suitable medium in this form of htcrature 'The 
religious poems show a lively if not deep piety, 
more remarkable perhaps for awe and fear m pre- 
sence of the inscrutable than for trust and hope. 

The happiest expression of Herrick’s powers may 
be found in the love poems, abounding m quaint 
and charming fancies, set in a bvely west-country 
atmosphere. He is certainly more at home in 
celebrating the great God Pan, than any other 
Deity 

Many of the numbers in the Heapendea have 
found their way, and deservedly, mto the best an- 
thologies of our verse, such aa the well-known hnes 
To Anthea, and the delightful Cormna Maying. He 
has much in common with the Elizabethan song- 
writers, but there is about even his exquisite trifling, 
a touch of pensive fantasy, and m his rehgious 
verse a meditative flavour, that makes for hia in- 
clusion in the school of Donne. 

To Datfodils 

Fair DaSodils, we weep to see 

You haste away so soon : 

As yet the early .Tising Bun 

Has not attained hia noon 
Stay, stay. 

Until the hosting day 
Has run 

Bat to the even-song ; 

And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you skmg. 


We have short time to stay, es yooi 
We have aa short a Sprmg | 

As qmck a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 

We die, 

Aa your hours do, end dry 
Away 

lake to the Bummer’s rain \ 

Or os the pearls of mormng’s dew, 

Ne'er to be found again. 

More strongly influenced by Donne, however, 
was Herrick’s contemporary Thomas Cabbw. He 
also belonged to the West of England. 

Bom at West Wickham about 1694, Thomas was 
the son of Sir Matthew Carew, of Comiah blood. 
After a tour in Italy with bis kinsman Sir Dudley 
Carleton, he aocompaiued Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury to France m 1619, and on his return received 
an appointment in the Royal Household, where he 
hved the careless life of the courtiers at that time, 
and died in 1639. 

As a lyno writer he is among the finest of his age, 
and if lacking the spontaneity and freshness of 
Hemck, is hia superior m flue workmanship. His 
amatory verso is less fanciful and more fiercely 
sensual than the languorous eroticism of Hemck, 
and hiB best work is less considerable m bulk His 
indebtedness to Donne lies m the flexibility of his 
style and in a certain strength, but he was a wise 
disciple who eschewed his master’s Infirmities, and 
ho IS never obscure nor uncouth. 

A good idea of lus metrical abihty may be 
gamed from the study of lus Perauaatona to Love, a 
dever piece of rhythmic cadenoe, artfully devis^, 
end happily saccrssful He is fax from being 
the mere “ elegant Court tnfler ” that the bnlhant 
and capnoiouB Hazhtt dubs him. 

Mkdiociiity in Lovb nzjEcixD 

Give me more love, or more disdain I 
The Tomd, or the Froieii, Zone 
Bring ^ual ease unto my pam ; 

The ’Temperate allordH me none I 
Either extreme of love, or bate. 

Is swootrr than a calm estate I 
Give me a etorm I If it be love ; 

Like Donoe, in that golden shower, 

I’ll swim in pleasure ! If it prove 
Disdain ; that torrent will devour 

My vulture hopes I and he’s possessed 
Oi Heaven, that’s but from Hell released I 
Then crown my joys ; or cure my pain I 
Give me more love, or more disdain I 

Coming to Crashaw, we approach a writer of 
quite another temperament from those preceding. 
Herrick had religious sensibilities, without being 
really religious Carew was an accomplished cour- 
tier with a fine taste for the more serious prob- 
lems of life , but to Crashaw religion meant every- 
thing. He has less intellectusl breadth than 
Carew, less imaginative by-play than Herrick, but 
his work, though extremely uneven, rises at times 
to heights of rare excellence. 

Richabd Crashaw (1613-1649), an eloquent 
Puritan divine, was educated at Charterhouse and 
Cambridge, but for refusmg to sign the Solemn 
League and Covenant was expelled from his Fellow- 
ship, went to Fans and joined the Roman Catholic 
Oiurch. He fell mto great poverty, but through 
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the influence of the Queen, HennettaMana, received 
the appointment of Secretary to Cardinal Falotta. 
He died a sub-oanon of the Roman Church m 1649. 

His secular poems were called Ddightt of the 
Muse ; bis sacred, Slepe to the though the 

latter title was apparently the choice of his editors. 

He 18 at his best in religious verse ; his best work 
lies undoubtedly m The Flaming Heart, though 
some of his lighter things have a pleasant grace 
about them, notably, Wiehea, to hie Unknown 
Mutresa. 

Wishes eob the Supposed Mistbess 

Whoe’er she be. 

That not impossible She 

That ahall command my heart and me i 

Wliere’er she he. 

Lock’d up from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of destiny i 

Till that npe birth 
Of studied Fate stand forth. 

And teach her fair steps to our earth : 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 

Of crystal flesh, through which to shine i 

— Meet you her, my Wishes, 

Bespeak her to my blioses. 

And be ye call'd, my absent kissee. 

I wish her beauty 

That owes not all its duty 

To gaudy tire, or glist'ring shoe-tie s 

Something more than 
Taflata or tissue can. 

Or rampant feather, or rich fan, 

A face that’s beet 
By Its own beauty drest. 

And con alone command the rest ■ 

A face mode up 

Out of no other shop 

Tlion what Nature's white hand sets ope. 

Sydneian showers 

Of sweet disrourse, whose powers 

Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers. 

Whate’er delight 

Can moke day’s forehead bright 

Or give down to the wings of night, 

Boft silken hours. 

Open suns, shady bowers ; 

’Bove all, nothing within that lowers. 

Days, that need borrow 
No p^ of their good morrow 
From a fore^pent night of sorrow : 

Days, that in spite 

Of darkness, by the light 

Of a clear mind are day all night. 

Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end. 

And when it comes, say, “ Welcome, fnend.*' 

I wish her store 

Of worth may leave her poor 

Of wishes ; and I wish — no more. 

—Now, If Time knows 

That Her, whose radiant brows 

Weave them a garland of my vows { 

Her that dares be 

What these lines wish to see t 

I seek no further, it is She. 


’Tis She. and here 

Lo I I unolothe and clear 

Hy wishes’ cloudy ohoraoter. 

Such worth as this is 
Shall fix my flymg wishes. 

And determine tlmm to n~~ 

Let her full glory. 

My fancies, fly before ye ; 

Be ye my fictions — but her story. 

HaMBY Vaughan, a Welshman, who styled him- 
self “ Silunst,” was bom in 1622, educated at 
OEford, studied law, and finally became a physician, 
practising m his native Wsles. A staunch Royalist, 
he, with histwm brother Thomas, suffered imprison- 
ment A serious illness in IbSl led to deep re- 
ligious fervour, which thereafter appeared m his 
poems. His first work. Poems, with the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal Englished, appeared m 1040, and 
a coUeotion of poems and translations published 
anonymously m 1651. Silex Snntillans (Sparks 
from the Flint) is his best known work and con- 
tains The Retreat, and Beyond the Veil, He died 
in 1695. 

Vaughan, like Cradiaw, was at heart a mystio, 
but more at home m sacred than m secular verse 
His work never rises to tho heights reached by 
Crashaw, but he had a considerable gift of fantasy 
and usod it to decorate hia serious muse, rather (ban 
to weave garlands for his pagan love He was a 
man of good intellectual power, and some origin- 
ality. As compared with Cra^aw, he is hke a 
gentle stream beside an impetuous waterfaU. 
Laekmg the force and vigour of his contemporary, 
he has a more umform clarity and the waters are 
lesa remarkable to contemplate, but they are never 
muddy as is the fiercer torrent, while their tranquil 
windings bear with them a crystallme cbaim of 
their own. 

The Betbsat 

Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy ' 

Before I undorstood thin place 
Appointed for my second race. 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought . 

When yet I had not walk’d aliove 
A mile or two from my first love. 

And looking book, at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of his bnght face ; 

When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour. 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Borne shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscienoe with a sinful sound, 

Or hod the black art to dispense. 

A several sin to every nense. 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingnons, 

O how I long to travel line! 

And tread ogam that am lent track I 
That I might once more reoeh that plain. 
Where first I loft mv glorious train . 

From whence th’ enlighten’d spirit sees 
That shady City of Palm trees I 
But oh I my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers m the wny .— 

Borne men a forw^ motion loi •>. 

But I by backward steps nould move* 

And when this dust falls I o the urn. 

In that state I oame, return. 
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“ The model of a man, a gentleman, and a dlmgy- 
cnon.” Such was the enoomium paaaed by Colendga 
on Gboroe Hbrbebt, brother of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbuiy Educated at Weetminater School and 
Tnmty College, Cambridge, where be was public 
orator 1019-27 A Court favourite during the 
reign of James I, he eventually became acquainted 
with Nicholas Forrar of Little Gidding, took Orders 
in 1326, was preband of Leighton Bromswold, and 
m 10 JO Hector of fiomerton, necw Salisbury, where 
he died at the early age of forty. Before his death 
he sent all his manuscripts to Nicholas Feirar to 
publish or destroy as he thought fit. 

Herbert’s chief claim upon us hes in his volume 
The Tetnple, which has always held the popular 
imagination. Of all the school of Ooime he is the 
most widely read, by reason of hia clearness of 
presentment and his happy knack for using con- 
ceits suSiciontly obvious to most people. His 
treatment of religious themes has the simple, un- 
studied earnestness of Longfellow ; for devout as 
be IB, it is tho devotion rather of the gentle moralist 
than of the genuine mystic Along with tlus delioato 
didactic vein, he shows a quaintncss and domtincas 
charactonstio of the time The discerning reader 
will note also a welcome salt of humour m his work 
that preserved him from the extravagance into 
which so many of his contomporanes fell His 
earlier work was bnglit and witty Later on, his 
art served os handmaid to his piety His brother. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, is inferior m sweetness 
end power, as a verse wnter, and is best remembered 
as the author of an autobiography, and as a poet 
who first used the metre, long after made famous 
by Tennyson in in Memoruim. 

The Wohed 

Love built a stately House : where Fortune came. 

And spinning fancies, she was hoard to say, 

** Tliat her fine cobwebs did support the frame 1 ” 

Whereas they were supported by the same 
Uut Wisdom qmckty swept them all away 

Then Pleasure oaine ■ who (liking not the fashion) 

Began to make balconies, terraces. 

Till she had weakened all by alteration ; 

But rev 'rend I-awa, and many a Proclamation, 

Betormdd all, at length, with menaces. 

Then entered Sin : and with that sycamore 

(Whose leaves first sheltered Man from drought and 
dew). 

Working, and winding shly, evermore. 

The inward walls and summers cleft and tore : 

But grooe shored these and cut that, os it grew. 

Then Sin combined with Death m a firm liond. 

To raze the building to the very floor : 

Which they effected N one could thorn withstand I 
But Lovo and Grace took Glory by tho hand. 

And built a braver Palace than before. 

Hbitbt King, born 1302, a eon of the Bishop 
of London, was also a Westminster boy Taking 
bis degroo at Oxford, ho was ordained in 1016, and 
received rapid prufennent; was Dean of Rochester 
in 1639, and Bishop of Chichester in 1042 He 
wrote many elegies m Latin and EngUsh on Royal 
persons, and was the friend of Ben Jonson, Donne, 
and Izaak Walton. He died in 1609 

As a poet he has no slight share of Donne’s 
subtlety, though httle of his strength. He wrote 


several exquinte lova-songs, among them Ttil me 
no more htw Fmr She te , was very populsr m his 
day, and certainly deserved and hM achieved what 
many popular stars did not, anthologioal fame 
Some Refleetxone on Ote School of Donne — ^It may 
be gathered from these brief comments on a smaii 
but mteresting group of writers, that they stand 
somewhat ap^ from the crowd of song will era 
that follow hard upon Elizabethan times, extending 
into the hght-heartud transports of the Restoration 
writers. The spiritual fervour that gave its un- 
pellmg power to Puritamsm, and vitality to the 
Cathoho reaction, is traceable in nearly all its 
adherents, though nooeasarily in varying mtonsity. 
The frank eroticism of tho Elizabethan, however, 
in many cases still persists, but coexists with super- 
sensual rapture The love of a man for a maid, 
that fans the fire of most lyricism, is blended here 
with an acute perception of the mutability of life 
and the transient character of pleasure. Some, 
like Herrick and Carow, are stirred by these pre- 
monitions to dwell with oven greater mtensity on 
the physioal joys and raptures of existence. Let 
us make the best of them while they are here, is 
their burden. Gather ye RogAude tvktle ye may ; 
others, like Crashaw and Herbert, seek more per- 
manent comfort m the duhghts of spiritual expon- 
encD We have now to consider a contemporary 
group, difiormg remarkably in temperament and 
spint from these, though alnn to them m lyno grace. 

(ii) OxuEB Jacobkak and Caboumz: Lybists 

Despite the glowing eulogy of Charles Lamb, it is 
hard to believe that George Wither will be remem- 
bered save for a few short pieces of verse He was 
a writer of great fertility and variety, but unlike 
Drayton, did not excel in many directions His 
satires are laboured, lus religious miisings dull and 
flat, and it is chiefly when lie writes love songs that 
the lamp of his muse bums brightly and steadily 
(Thiefly, I say, because liere and there he shows a 
gift of descnption — as m Phdarete — and Spenserian 
swootiiess 

Burn m 1688, near Alton, Hampshire, George 
Wither was b student of law. In 1613 he was im- 
pnsonod for his satire Abusee Stnpt and Whipt, 
dunng whieh time he wrote a large number of 
poems, which he oolleotod and published in 1622 
as Juvenilia In 1639 he took arms against the 
Scots, but during the Civil War turned his coat 
and raised a troop of horse for the Farliamentanans 
and was taken prisoner by the Royalists He died 
in 1667, the last years of his life being full of trouble. 

As a writer of amatory lyncs, he has httle of that 
fantastic vom and sudden moods of pensive reflec- 
tion pecuLar to the httle band recently considered 
He IB flank and fervent, and surprisingly respectable 
for hiB age, in his amatory enthuBiasms, while his 
famous song Shan 1, taculing in Degpaur, Is an ex- 
cellent example of his lyncal power. 

Teb ManiiT Heart 

Shall I, wasting In despair. 

Die beoause a woman’s fair T 
Or my ohesks moke pale with osie 
’Cause another’s rosy ate T 
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Be the faiier than tiie day 
Or the flowery meada in May— 

If ahe be not ao to me, 

What oaie 1 how lair abe be I 

Sball my loobsh heart be pined 
■Cauae 1 aee a woman kind ; 

Or a well diapostd nature 
Jointd with a lovely feature T 
Be ahe meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or Felicaa, 

If she be not eo to me. 

What oaie I how kind ahe bo t 

Shall a woman’e virtuea move 
Me to penah for her love T 
Or her merit's value kuon u 
Make me quite forget mine on n T 
Be she with that goodneee blest 
Which may gam her name of Best ; 

If ahe seem not such to me. 

What care I how good she bo T 

’Cause her fortune seems too high. 

Shall 1 play the fool and die 7 
Those tliat bear a noble mmd 
Where th^ want of riches find. 

Think what with them they would do 
Who without them dare to woo ; 

And unless that mind I see. 

What oate I though gieat abe bo t 

Great or good, or kind or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair j 
If she love mo, this behevo, 

I n ill die ere ahe shall move f 
If ahe alight me when 1 woo, 

I can scorn and k t her go ; 

For if she be not (or mo. 

What core I for whom she be t 

EDMtntD Waller lod a most adventurous life ; 
born l(i05 at Coleehill, Bucks, he was admitted at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1C22, and m 1647 was one of the 
commission w lio sat at Oxford to meet the King, and 
nearly lust his Lfe for cumplicity in a plot to hold 
London for King Charles. Exiled in 1644. and 
fined £ 10 , 000 , the sentence of banishment was re- 
voked m 1651, and foui years later he recoived a 
political appointment 

A contemporary says “ he was the delight of the 
house ; and even at eighty he said the liveliest things 
of any amongst them ” He died m 1687 

His reputation, as in so many cases, rests upon his 
songs ; though he showed skill in the couplet siter- 
wards used with such power by Drydcn. He is 
graceful and acoamphshod always, on occasion fer- 
vent ; and onoe at any rate, in his later years, highly 
imaginative, as in this fine image : 

“ The soul’s dark ootf age, battered and decayed. 

Lets m new light thro’ clunks that time hath mode " 

Among his lyno verses, such pretty pieces os Go, 
Lovdy Rose, and On a Girdle may be instanced. 
Opportunistic as a man, his opportunism is equally 
clear m the readiness with which he adopts every 
new literary fashion Smeenty and smgle-heartod- 
nesB are jewels he has no wish to wear. One recalls 
his reply to Charles IT, who oonsidered his loyal 
oompbments less remarkable than those he had 
so readily bestowed on Cromwell : “ Poets, sir,” 
replied Waller, with greater wit than integrity, 

** succeed better in fiotion than In truth." 


On a QiBDia 

That which her slender woiet oonfined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind : 

No monsToh but would give his crown 
Bib arms might do what this has done. 

It was my Heaven’s extremest sphere. 

The pale which held that lovely doer i 
My joy, my gnef, my hope, my love 
Ind all witbm this circle move. 

A narrow compass I and yet there 
Dwelt all tliat’e good, and all that’s falrt 
Give me but what this nbband bound. 

Taka all the rest tlie Sun goes round. 

Go, Lovely Bose I 
Go, lovely Bose I 

Tell her, that wastes hw time and me. 

That now ahe knows. 

When I resemble hor to thoe. 

How sweet end fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spied. 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have nnoommended died. 

Small Is the worth 
Of beauty from tlie hght retired i 
Bid her come forth. 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die I that sho 
The common fate of all things rsre 
May road in thee ; 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair I 

Abranam Cowlny 18 more iteresting 71 /a ploneor 
than 71 /a poet. He stands midway between the 
metaphysical verse writers and the common -sense 
school of Dryden. His prose, more remarkable on 
the whole than his verse, will be considered else- 
where. 

The son of a London tradesman, Cowley was bom 
in 1618, educated at Westminster School and Cam- 
bridge, and during the Civil War was expelled for 
his championship of the Royal cause Fearmg to 
remain m London, he crossed over to Fans m 1646, 
and gave all the assistance he could to the Queen in 
exile, by acting as the medium of correspondence 
between her and the King Returning to England 
m 1666, he brought out a collected edition of Ins 
poems, was arrested as a spy and placed under bail 
At the Restoration, not receiving the Maeteiship of 
the Savoy os be had hoped, and receiving a giant of 
land from the Crown, he retired to Chortsey, where 
he died of a fever m 1 667, and is buried near Spenser 
m Westminster Abbey, 

His ouuplet pieces are ingenious and clever, fore- 
shadowing the eighteenth-century methods, but are 
not inspiring reading His lyncs arc often sweet and 
graceful, but here, as in most of his work, a oiinous 
irresolution of attitude chills the reader. He is 
neither wholly with the song writers, nor with the 
clear and vigorous satirists of the new sge But as 
the harbinger of Dryden and Pope, his work has on 
histonoal impoitanoe that must not be overlooked. 
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A SnppuoATiOH 

Awake, awake, n>y Lvre 1 

And tell thy silent master’s humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail ; 

Sounds that gentle thoQghts inspire ; 

Ihniiffh so exalted she 
Asli 1 so lowly be 

Tell hei sioh difFerent notes make all thy harmony. 

Hark I how the stnugs awake : 

And, though the movuig hand approach not near, 
Themse'ves with awful fear 

A kind of 1 umerous trembling make. 

Now ail ifhy forces try ; 

Now all thy oharms apply ; 
itovenge upon her ear the conquest of her eye 

Weak Lyre 1 thy virtue sure 
Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound. 

And she to wound, but not to cure 
Too weak too wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove ; 

Physio to other ills, thou'rt nourishment to love. 

Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre I 
For thou can’st never toll my humble tale 
In sounds that will prevail, 

Nor mntle thoughts in her inspire ; 

All thy vain mirth lay by. 

Bid thy strings silent lie, 

Sleop, sleep again, my Lyre, and let thy master die 

Lovolaoe and Suckling arc inseparably connected 
in popular imagination, by reason of thoir common 
mi^ortunes as men, and of their equal charm os 
Carolmo lyrists 

John BuoKLisa (1609-1642) was educated at 
Cambridge On inheriting a large fortune from his 
father m 1620, he trat oiled abroad Witty and 
generous, he was a groat favourite at the Court of 
Charles the First, but plotting to rcscuo Stratford 
from the Tower obliged bun to seek sofety out of 
England, and he died in Paris, it is thought by his 
own hand 

Suckling has a pretty wit, and there ore few 
situations in life in which he cannot find food for 
laughter Nor is the laughter coarse and cynical 
as with many of his successors , it is a plea- 
sant, mercurial quality, that disaims the most 
captious 

Take such an agreeable illustration as 

" Out upon it ! I have loved.” 

Or the more widely known 

“ Why bo pale and wan, fond lover T 

** Out upon It ' I have loi ed 
Three whole days together I 
And am like to love tlu^ more. 

If It prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult awav his wings, 

Ere It shall discover 
In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lovor I 

But the spite on’t is. No praise 
Is due at all to me I 
Love nith me hod maile no stays. 

Hod it any been hut Slin ' 

Had It any been but She, 

And that very face , 

There hod been, at least, ere this, 

A dozen m her place I " 


Enoouraoiiuimt to a Lovn 
Why so pale and won, fond lover 7 
Pnthee, why so pale 7 
Will, if looking well can’t move her. 

Looking dl prevail 7 
Prithee, why so pale 7 
Why so dull and mule, young sinner 7 
Pnthee, why so mute 7 
Will, when speaking well can't win her. 

Saying nothing do't 7 
Prithee, whv so route 7 
Quit, quit, for shame I this will not move. 

This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her ; 

The D 1 take her I 

Riprabd Lovki,acb, “ the most amiable end 
beautiful person that ever was beheld,” was bom 
m 1 6 1 S, and educated at Oxford 1 ii his ent husiosm 
for the Royalist cause he impoverished himself and 
twice suffered imprisonment, during which he wrote 
Lucatta and some of his most famous l 3 a'icB, and at 
the ago of forty died m poverty 

Lovelace strikes a more senous note, os witness 
the poignant lyrics especially associated with him ■ 
To Althea from Prison, and On Going to the are. 
His work IS less sustained in merit than that of 
Buckling, but if only for the verses above quoted, 
he would deserve immortality. 

To Althea fhom Prison 

When Love with unconhodd wings 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To u hisper at the grates , 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter’d to her eye. 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty 
\\ hen flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Tliamss, 

Our csreless heads with roses orowii’d 
Our hearts with lo>aI flames , 

When thirsty gnef in n mo we steep. 

When healths and draughts go free— 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty 
When, linnet-liko, conflnM, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, morcy, majesty 
And glories of my king ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He IS, how great should be. 

Enlarged winds, that curl the flood. 

Know no sueh liberty 
Btone nails do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above^ 

Enjoy such liberty 

To Lucasta 
EC to be absent were to be 
Away from thee ; 

Or that when I am gone 
You or I were alone ; 

Then, my Lucasta. might T entve 
Pity from blustering wind, or ewallowing wav» 

llioiuh seas and land betwixt us both. 

Our faith and troth. 
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XJke separated souIe. 

All time and qwoe oontrob i 
Above the highest sphere we meet 
Qnseen, unknown, and greet as Angels greet. 

So then we do anticipate 
Our after-fate. 

And are alive i’ the sklea^ 

If thus our hps cuid eyes 
Can speak like spints nnoonfined 
In Heaven, their earthy bodies left behind. 

Another lyno writer of fine power la Akdbxw 
MARVE niq son of a Yorkshire dergyman. Bom in 
1021, educated at Cambridge, he became tutor to 
the daughter of Lord Fairfax, and afterwards acted 
m the same capacity to the nephew of Cromwell. 
Notwithstandmg a strong republican tendency he 
was a groat favourite of Charles II, who offered him 
on appomtment at Court which was refused. In 
1057 he became Latin secretary to Milton, and 
Member of Parliament for Hull three years later, 
rotaming his seat untd his death m 1 078. The town 
of Hull wished to perpetuate his memory by the 
erection of a monument which, however, was for- 
bidden by the Court. After the Restoration he 
wrote a contemptuous work on the Growth of Popery 
and Arbitrary Government tn England (1677). A 
collection of his poems appeared in 1680-1, and a 
second collection on Affaire of State m 1689. 

Funtanism is at once the source of his best and 
worst inspiration It gives power and sustenance 
to his early work, and generated into soumlous 
violence m his latest In technique ho was admir- 
able, and while displaying no small measure of the 
charm and grace of the Cavalier lyrists, he umtes 
with them a sobriety and restraint that are rarely 
found outside of Milton. Perhaps his finest poem 
Is the noble Horatian Ode to Cromwell ; while such 
verses os The Nymph, regretting the loea of her Faun, 
show him no less favourably m a bghtor mood. 

Thouohts in a Gakden 
How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the pabn, the oak, or baj e. 

And thoir incessant laliours see 
Crown’d from some single horb or tree. 

Whose short and narrow-vorgdil sliude 
Hoes prudently tlieir toils upbraid , 

Wliile all tho flowers and trees do cIomo 
To weave the garlands of Repose 
Fair Quiet, have I found thoe here. 

And Innocence thy sister dear T 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men ■ 

Your sacred plants, if here below. 

Only among tho plants will grow : 

Society is oil but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovelv green. 

Fond lovers, cruel os their flame. 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name ; 

Little, alas, they know or heed 

How far tlieso buautios her e-sceod I 

Fair troes ! where'er your harks 1 wound. 

No name shall but your own he found. 

When we have run our passion’s heat 
Isive luther makos Ins best retreat - 
The gods who mortal beauty chase 
Still in a tree did end their rare : 

Apnllo hunted Haphne so 
Only that she might laurel grow s 


And Fan did alter Synnx speed 
Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 

What wondrous Lfe is this I | 

Ripe apples drop about my bead t 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine i 
The nectarine and cunous peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass. 

Ensnared with flowers, 1 fall on graee. 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness , 

The mind that ocean where each kmd 
Does straight its own resemblance RnA ; 

Yet it creates, transcending these. 

Far other worlde, and other eeas , 

Annihilating all that’s mode 
To a green thought m a green shadeu 
Here at the fountain’s shding foot 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 

Casting the body’s vest aside 
My soul into the boughs does glide } 

There, like a bird, It sits and sings. 

Then whets and claps its silver w ings^ 

And, till prepared for longer flight, 

Waves m its plumes the vanous light 

Buch was that happy Garden«tats 
While man there walk’d without a mote : 

After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet I 
But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there t 
Two paradises are in one. 

To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers and herbs tius dial new I 
Whore, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiao run : 

And, as it works, th* mdustrioue bre 
Computes Its time as well es we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hnun 
Be reckon'd, but with herbs and flow era I 

Francis Quakles wbs certainly one of tho most 
prolific versifiers of the time A Kentish man, 
bom in 1592, he studied at Cambridge and later at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He was appointed cup-bearer to 
Hlizalieth of Bohemia in 1613, and on returning 
to England became secretary to Archbishop Ussher 
of Ireland Ten years later he is Chronologer to 
the City of London 

He supported tho Royabsts during the Civil War, 
Bad gnef at the loss of his library, which contained 
some rare manuscripts stolen by the Parliamen- 
tarians, brought about his death in 1661. 

His most popular work. Emblems, was published 
in 1635, before which he had written A Feast for 
Worms, 1020 ; Hadaaea, 1621 ; and Sion’s Elegies, 
1625. 

He had a fatal facihty for verse making that has 
given hiB commentators some trouble m sifting 
from hiB work the precious ore. 

The World’s EimiNEssi 

She’s empty : hark, she nounda : there’s nothing there 
But noi<:e to All thy ear 
Thy vain enquiiy can at length but find 
A blaat of inurinunng wind. 

It ia a ooak that aeems an full aa fair 
But merely tunned with air. 

• An iHuBtratlon to Emblem t Bk ii ahowo the flgnra 
of a Bmall child alriking a hollow globe, wlula an angel 
stands by watching. 
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Fond youth, go buiU thy hopes on better grounds : 

The soul tliat vainly founds 
Her joys upon tliis world but feeds on empty sounds 

ilhe’s empty hark, she sounds ; there's nothing lu’t 
The spark-iugendniig flint 
Shall sooner melt, aLi hardest raunoe shall first 
Dissolve and quench thy thirst 
Ere this falso world shall still thy stormy breast 
With srnooth'faoed calms of rest 
Thou iiiayst as well expect merodion light 
From shades of block-mouthed night 
As in this empty world to find a full delight 

Hlio’s empty : hark, she sounds ; 'tis void and vast. 

What if some flattering blast 
Of flatuous honour should perchance be there 
And whisper in thine ear. 

It IS hut wind, and blows but whore it list. 

And vanishes like a mist, 

Poor honour earth can give Wliat generous rmnd 
Would be so base to bind 

Her heaven-bred soul a slave to serve a blast of wind I 
Sho’s empty : hark, she sounds , 'tis but a ball 
For fools to play withal 
Tile painted film but of a stronger bubble. 

That’s lined with silken trouble 
It IS a world whose work and recreation 
Is vanity and vexation 
A hag repaired with vice-complaxian, paint, 

A quest-house of complaint 
It IS a stunt, a fiend — worse fiend when moat a saint. 

Sho’s einpt V ‘ hark, she sounds ; ’tis vain and void. 

What's here I o be enjoyed 
But gnef end sickness, and large bills of eoirow. 

Drawn now and crossed to-morrow t 
Or what are men but pulls of dying breath 
Relived with living death ! 

Fond lad 1 O build thy hopes on surer grounds 
Than whot dull flesh propounds 
Trust not this hollow world ; she’s empty , hark, she 
sounds, 

WlLOAM DAyfiNANT, the son of an innkeeper, 
Buocoeded .fonson as Laureate, and was aplayhoiiso 
manager duemg early Stuart tunes. Falling foul 


of the PuntBii party he was oast mto prison, and 
was saved from peril by no less a man than Milton. 
This kindness he ropayed later on by helpmg Milton 
at a critical penod. Report associates him with the 
throe greatest men of the ago. In bis youth he 
socins to have somo connection with Shakespeare, 
later on he was on cordial terms with Milton, and 
late m life enjoyed the friendship of Dryden Un- 
like most of the poets of the time, Davenant favoured 
doscnptive romance, that however bore httle re- 
semblance to the cdlcgoncal romances of Spenser. 
At this penod French influencos were beginning 
to affect our literature, and the spell of Spsun and 
the lure of Italy were on the wane. Sir William, 
together with William Chamberiayno, baaed their 
weighty poems Ootultbert and Pharonnida on the 
Gallic form of romance 1 1 w as a distinct departure^ 
much fresher and more interesting than the ordin- 
ary Sponaeroan imitation, more popular than the 
classical epic, and a change from the inexhaustible 
fount of lyno verso Qondiberi la laid m Lombardy, 
and deals with those indispensable ingredients of 
romance, fighting and love making. Pharonmda 
has for its sotting the near East, and if inferior m 
narrative interest to Oondibert, is more than ita equal 
m poetic beauty. 

Davbiieaz 

The lark now leaves his wateiy nest. 

And, climbing, Nhakes his dewy wmgsj 
He takes this window for the East, 

And to implore your light, he sings. 

Awake t awake I the mom will never rise 
Till she can dress your beauty at her eyosk 

The inercbaiit bows unto the seaman’s star ; 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes , 

But still the lover wonders what they are 
Who looks lor dav before his mistress wakes. 
Awake t awake I break through vour veils of lawn i 
Then draw your curtains and begin the dawn I 



PART III 

THE AGE OF DRYDEN AND POPE 

Introductory — New Literary Ideala — Decline of Romanticism — Social Aspects of the Age — The Plague 
The Fire — The Coffee-house and its Influence — Rise oi Journahsm. 


INTRODUCTION 

You that delight in wit and mirth 
And love to hear suoli news 
As comes from all parts of the earth, 

Dutch, Danes, and Turks and Jaws s 
I’ll send ye to a rendezvous 
Whore it is smoking new : 

Qo, hear it at a Coffee House, 

It cannot but be true " 

Thomas Jobdak (1678). 

About the nuddle of the seventeenth oontuiy a 
change began to aome over the spirit of English 
literature This change is due to no mero fluctua- 
tion of literary fashion, but is deeply rooted in the 
life of the tune The age of the Renascence was 
an age of spin tual and material expansion English- 
men realised for the first time tboir aohdority as a 
nation , and released suddenly from Continental 
struggles, especially from the dread of Spanish 
supremacy, they found an outlet for their excited 
emotions in drama and song Loyalty to Elizabeth 
became an articlo of faith , pnde and delight m 
ihcir country’s past a religious creed This spirit 
IS refiected in the Faerie Qaeene, and m the his- 
torical plays of Marlowe and Shakespeare 

But the emotional fervour was too high-pitched 
to lost Already in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century its splendid exuberance hod de- 
generated into extravagance and violence The 
lofty idealism that hod steadied the venturesome 
balk of Ehzabethan poesy was growmg attenuated, 
and the great minds m the closing years of the age, 
like Bacon and Milton, reflect in their writings ^e 
dawn of fresh interests. 'The purification of civic 
niid political life emerges more and more into 
the forefront. Shakespeare and Ben Jenson stand 
aloof from the political problems of the hour 
Biicon and Milton are active politicians no less 
than groat writers ; but until the Restoration the 
full Bignifioance of this change is not reoheed It 
meets us first of all in the later poems of Abraham 
('owloy, and m the polished verso of Edmund 
Waller and Sir John Denham, it frankly and un- 
mistakably proclaims itself a new note in our 
literature with the ooming of Dryden 
Increasingly during the seventeenth century were 
men’s thoughts directed to problems of civio and 
national hfe The wild qieoulative interests and 
imaginative fervour of the Renoscenoe, gave place 
a praotioal appboation of these ideals to actual 


existence ; and naturally enough Ltoraiure itself 
became mvolved with the problems of practical 
pohtica France no leas than England sharod m 
this reaction from Romanticism, this enthusiasm 
for affairs rather than ideas, and at this juncture 
pohtical conditions connected with the Restoration 
brought the influence of France mlo special con- 
tact with English life and lettera 

One may speak therefore of three features m the 
literature of the new age The triumph of the 
olasaioal ideal was, after all, a natural result of the 
Renaacenoe The Romantic spirit had been aroused 
among other things by a study of Greek and Roman 
classics, and while it was the svbstance that excited 
men at first, when the early oxliilaration had worn 
off, the melhoda of the old writers attracted more 
and more attention It was seen even m Elizabeth’s 
day that the weaknesses of Romanticism lay m its 
look of form, its variability, its proneness to ex- 
travagance and turgidity 
None saw this more clearly than Jonson, and his 
influence was, as we have noted, thrown entirely on 
the dassical side 

This olassicism was fostered and encouraged by 
the pohticsl needs of the age ; but even then the 
change might have been more gradual, loss de- 
cisive, had it not been for the fact that a brilliant 
set of writers had arisen in Franco, actuated by 
classical methods, who excited a piofound induenoe 
upon the Lteratuie of Europe Tlie influence upon 
England was ospeciolly marked, for Court reasons 
Much of Charles’ exile had been spent m France ; 
he had been attracted towards its Lteraturc, and did 
his boat to enforce tho ideals he saw there, actuating 
English literature. Psychologically, tlie new spirit 
mvolved the substitution of the critical for the 
imaginative spint 

Such a change is inevitable when literature is 
made tlio vehicle of attacking the political life of 
the day. The creative imagination moves on the 
plane of primal human qualities ; it .s concerned with 
the interpretation of human nature, and although 
passing movements may mve " a local habitation 
and a name” to some of its dioramic pictures, the 
mam object is not tu onticise the life of the day, but 
to interpret it. 

The new spirit, however, is above all critical and 
analytic, not creative and sympathetic ; it brings 
the intellect rather than the pootio imagination into 
play And the merits of the new school are to be 

m 
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found in its intellectual foroe and actuality , just 
os its dements be m its lack of deep imagination 
and tendency to deal with manners and superfici- 
alitius, rather than with elemental things and the 
larger issues of life 

Ohvioudy then, this change was better adapted 
for a kmd of literature wluch aimed especially at 
clearness, conciseness, and concentrated foroe The 
loss attractive aspect of this ideal is seen in the 
verse of the day , the finer and more valuable 
aspects in its prose 

The object of the leading wnters of the time was 
to avoid extravagance and cmotionahsm This m 
many coses they did so suocessfidly as to suppress 
altogether the emotional and basic qualities of great 
poetry, though their method found congenial ex- 
pression m the satire 

Poetry, starved of emotional sustenance, hod to 
fall bock on epigram, but the “ good sense ” ideal 
formulated in 1G73 by Boileau was an admirable 
one for prose that had suffered from Romantic 
extravagances For if we examine the aims of the 
prose writers of the day, wo shall find that their 
supreme object is to be simple m style and natural 
m manner 

“ The Royal Society,” declared the Bishop of 
Rochester, “ have exacted from nil their members a 
close, marked, natural way of speaking , positive 
expressions, clear sense, a native eaaincsa, bringing 
all things as near the mathematical plainness as 
they can , and preferrmg the language of artisans, 
countrymen, and merchants, before that of wits and 
scholars ” 

This is unequivocal enough, and as we shall see, 
when we consider the proso of the age, the ideal here 
enunciated was triumphantly put into practice In 
the drama alone, which hod como to be a courtier’s 
gome, IS artificiality of prose upheld There, for the 
sake of amusement, lucidity and directness are made 
subsidiary to brilliance of wit and styho graces 

Summing up, therefore, the aspects of the change, 
we may say : There was (1 ) the academic aspect — 
the substitution of Classicism for Romanticism ; 
(2) the political asjiect, due (a) to the general in- 
fluence of France at thia time, and (fi) the par- 
ticular influence through the medium of the King 
and hiB Court , (3) the psychological aspect that 
underlay these, signifying surely more than a change 
of fashion, a change of attitude While influencing 
all of them was the general drift of the age, towards 
matters of cml and national interest. 

Before noting how far this hterary revolution is 
expressed m the literature of the time, it may be well 
to review the external changes that took place m 
the life of the now age 

The horrors of the Plague that darkened the care- 
less gaiety of Restoration London, and the Great 
Fire that led to the transformation of its archi- 
tecture under Wren, are reflected in the literature of 
the tune. The Plague was no new scourge From 
medieval tunes it hod exacted its grim toll ever 
and anon The Black Death of 1349, the Sweat- 
ing Sickness of 1507, were not soon forgotten 
Worst of all was the Plague that broke out first in 
Tudor times, with repeated visits dunng the seven- 
teenth century. 


The peculiar virulence of the visitation m 1665 
bos been commented upon by more than one writer. 
Fepys touched upon it hghtly, and Thomas Vmoent, 
m hiB Qod’s TemUe Voice tr the City (1607), pictured 
its horrors in impressive language . 

“ Most of the nch.” said the Rev Thomas Vincent, 
* are now gone and the middle sort will not stay behind ; 
but the poor are forced through poverty to etay and abide 
the storm The very sinking fears they have had of the 
Pla^e hath brought the plague and death npon many 
souls, by the sight of a coffin in the streets have fallen 
into a shivering, and immediately the disease has os. 
saulted them ; and the Sergeant Death hath arrested 
them, and clapt to the doors of their houses upon them, 
from whence they have come forth no more till they 
have been brought to their graves ” 

“People fall as thick as the leaves in Autumn when 
they are shaken by a mighty wind ” 

Dr Hodges’ Loomofogui (translated in 1720) deals 
graphically with it, but its sinister terrors find beat 
expression m Daniel Defoe’s masterly Hilary of the 
Plague (1722) 

After the Plague — the Fire I 

Perhaps the horrors of the Great Plague hod 
numbed the pubho imagination. Certainly, London 
folk could have been forgiven for believing that they 
could be freed from either of their dread visitants 
for a while Be that as it may, the disarter of 1 666 
came unheralded There was not even a lightning 
flash of warning to prelude the fiery stoim. Note 
how Pepys introduces the episode : 

*' fSrptemher 2 (Lords day) — Gome of our maids sitting 
up Into last night to get tlimgs ready against our feast 
to-doy, Jano called us up about three in the morning to 
tell ns of a great fire they saw m the City. Go 1 rose and 
slipped on mv night-gown and went to tlie window , 
and thought it to be on the back-side of Marke-lane at 
the farthest, but being unused to such fires os followed, 

I thought It for enough off , and so went to bed again 
and to sleep ” 

To bed again and to sleep I 

By morning, the Diarist waa able to gam a clearer 
idea of the immensity of the lire But still he seems 
to have had no idea of a visitation which was to entail 
the destruction of five sixths of the City within the 
wails, BS well os a great space beyond His first 
guess as to the place of origin had been fairly accur- 
ate The fire began at the house of the King’s 
baker, who bad a ^op in Pudding Lane, close 
by Fish Street Hill Wren’s Monument, of course, 
marks the spot to-day. 

The first district devastated was Lower Thames 
Street, where the houses happened to be chiefly 
composed of timber, lath, and plaster The fire 
had reached this spot when the irreprespible Jane 
finally persuaded Fepys that it would be worth 
while strolling towards the City in order to see what 
was happening 

* So I made myself ready presently and walked to 
the Tower, and there got up upon one of the high plaoes.” 

Onoe in the neighbourhood of the oonflogration, 
even the easy-going Samuel was impressccL He 
took note of the men who flung their household 
goods mto the lighters upon the nver ; of the poor 
folk who stayed by hearth and home until the very 
fire touched them and drove them to the boats; 
even of " the poor pigeons ” who were “ loth to 
leave their houses but hovered about the windows 
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and boloonyBi until they buned their vinga and fell 
down.” 

If Fepya was dow to realise the disastrous nature 
of the fire, many other Londoners were even slower. 
No OTganised effort was made to stay the burning, 
everyone being fully occupied m removing their 
goods first to a neighboumig house and then farther 
on and farther on still, until m most oases the aU- 
embraoing fieones had their way at lost. It was not 
until after F^ys had taken boat for White Hall 
and reported to the King and the Duke of York, 
that the Dianst'a obviously sensible suggestion — to 
pull down the houses before the fire — was adopted. 
However, probably nothing would have been of real 
avail. The houses were too " full of matter for 
burning, os pitch and tar, m Thames Street ; and 
warehouses of oyle, and wmes and brandy and other 
things.” 

By this tune it was twelve o’clock and dinner 
tune Directly the meal was over, P^ys and his 
fned Moone wdked mto the City, to find the streets 
packed with horses and carts lad^ with goods “ ready 
to run over one another and removing goods from 
one burned house to another They now removing 
out of Canning Street (which received goods m the 
morning) mto Lumbard Street and further ” 

From that time, the disaster increased m im- 
mensity. When Fepys, his wife and a few fncnds 
mot m St. James’s Park in the afternoon and went 
on to the nver, it was easy enough to see why so 
httle could be done to stop the progress of the fire. 

“ AU over the Thames, with one’s faces in the wind, 
you were almost burned with a shower of fire drops ” 
By night-tide the thing hod become ” a most homd, 
mabcious, bloody fiome ” 

“ We staid till, It being darkish, we saw the fire as 
only one entire arch of fire from this to the other side of 
the bridge, and m a bow up the hill for on arch of above 
a mile long It made me weep to see it. The churches, 
houses and all on fire, and flammg at once ; and a horrid 
noise the flames mode, and the cracking of the houses 
at thoir mine So homo with a sod heart ” 

" September 3 — About four o’clock m the mormng 
my Lady Batten sent me a cart to carry away all my 
money and plate end beet thmgs to Sir W. Rider’s at 
Bednallgreene.” 

Durmg the whole of the 4Lth of September the fire 
blazed on “Now begins the practice of blowing 
up houses in Tower Street, those next the Tower, 
which at first did frighten people more than any- 
thing ” On the 6th, the destruction hod reached 
Barking Church, “ wluch is the bottom of our lane ” 
So Fepya collected his £2360 worth of gold-pieces ; 
and corned his good dame away to Woolwich As 
it turned out, the precaution was unnecessary, for at 
the porch of Barking Church the fieunes were stayed. 

So much for East London. 

Unfortunately, the City and the district reaching 
towards Westminster were faring even worse. The 
Exchange was in rums, Cheapaide and Newgate 
Market aU burned. Throughout the day and night 
of the 0th of September, the some tale of utter deso- 
lation was being told everywhere. On the 7th the 
progress of the fire had been stayed, and Fepya 
ventured to explore as far oa the Strand. 

“ A miserable sight of Paul’s Church, with all the loofs 
fallen, and the bo^ of the quire fallen into St. Fayth’s * 
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Panl’s School also, Ludgate and F te e t - s tieet. My lather’s 
house, and the ohoroh and a good part of the Tmple, all 
ta niiDB.** 

The Oreat Fire of London hod entailed a loss d 
upwards of ten miUionB sterling. Four City gates, 
eighty -mne churches, four hummed streets, and thir* 
teen thousand two hundred houses were destroyed. 
There was nothing for it but to rebuild the town 
upon the hot ashes. ’ 

The opportunity made the man— C hbistoebkb 
Wbxn. 

The task which Wren set himself was to endow 
the Gothic pile with the vesture of its old-time 
sanctity. Before any headway oould be mode 
towards carrying out the recommendations con- 
tamed in the elaborate report, however, the Oreat 
Plague overtook London. Wren chose to leave 
England and hve in Pans, until the eorher condi- 
tions in his own country were restored. He was 
still known as “ The Astronomy Professor,” but 
during the viaits to the French capital the essential 
features of Wren’s aiehiteotuTal style were de- 
veloped. 

A letter from Christopher Wren to his friend Dr. 
Bateman, proves clearly what a great part the 
Palace of the Louvre must have played m this 
respeot. 

“ I have busied myself,” he wntes, “ In surveying the 
most esteemed Febnoks of Pans and the Country round , 
the Louvre for a while woe my daily object, where no 
less than a thousand Hands are oonstantly employed m 
the Works, some m laying mighty Foundations, some m 
raising the Stones. Columns, Entablements, &a., with 
vast Stones by great and useful Engines ; others m 
Carving, Inlaying of Marbles. Flaistenng, Pamtmg, Odd- 
Ing, Ac , wbiob altogether wake a Bohool of Arohitectore 
the best, probably of this day in Europe.” 

It was with the memory of Perrault’s great 
bmldijig ever before him that Wren came to the 
task of rebuilding the Cathedral Cburoh of St Paul 
after the Great Fire. 

It 18 , however, typical of the philosophic breadth 
of vision of Wren that he was by no means content 
to merely suggest the buildmg of a new St Paul’s. 
Both Evelyn and Wren set to work upon plans for 
the rebuilding of a new London directly the extent 
of the damage was reshsed Evelyn mentions that 
Wren was the qmcker m placing a scheme before 
Charles II. 

Unfortunately, Wren’s scheme for the rebuilding 
of London upon a defimte plan fared less well than 
hiB refashioned cathedral. Lack of siifilcient funds, 
the innate conservatism of the mtizens of London, 
euid the anxiety to “ get something done,” proved 
obstacles which even Wren’s level-headed enthu- 
siasm could not overcome Nevertheless, by means 
of his wonderful senes of City chuiches, the archi- 
tect of St Paul’s left almost as defimte on impression 
upon London as if he had, m truth, designed the 
whole 

Imagine London without the steeples of St. 
Bnde’s, Fleet Street ; of St. Mory-le-Bow, Cheap- 
nde ; and the spue of St. Margaret Fattens — to 
mention only thrM of the fifty chinches which Wren 
rebuilt after the Fire. Seventeen have since besa 
*eken down, but the rest form as enduring a 

7 
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monument to the memory of Chiistopher Wien bs 
8t. Paul’s itsell 

Wren died on February 25, 1723. It had been 
his oustom to drive to the Cathedral onoe a year, 
and sit for a while within the great pile. After one 
of these visits he returned to his home at Hampton 
Court A short while after he was found by his 
servant dead in his ohair. He had passed away m 
his sleep. The body was laid m the crypt of St. 
Paul’s 

"Si monumentam requlns, ahcumapiae.” 

The oharaoteristios of an age are more faithfully 
reflected m its imaginative hterature than m its 
foimal histones and chronicles. Pope reflects the 
hard bnllicmoe, the somewhat facile optimism of hia 
generation in much the same way as Tennyson 
mirrors m his work the religious perplexities and 
social ideals of the Victorian England , and Addison 
IS the Thackeray of his age, m his pictures of the 
tastes, the fashions, and the follies of the “ Town ’* 

We are approaching now the existence in London 
of a deflnito literary class. The poet, the dramatist 
of the ages preceding, depended for his hvehhood 
upon a patron. 

Patronage still exists, and Pope mcule hia fortune 
by what has been called *' a kmd of joint-stock 
patronage,” where the aristocratic patron found it 
convenient to induce hia fnend to subscribe to- 
wards the maintonance of the poet. But the older 
system was dying out. 

At first the poet or the pamphleteer attaches 
himself to some mfluential Minister, using his pen 
on behalf of this gentleman’s cause. Afterwards, 
when the Minister found he could get his work done 
more cheaply than by binng men of taste, the 
bterary man was thrown upon the sufirages of a 
pubhc then rising mto existence 

The coffee-house, and later the clubs, were 
centres around which radiated the thoughtful and 
intelligent What Addison did to systematise the 
fluctuating sentiments and opmions of these will be 
seen hereafter It is sufflcient to note here that 
politicians, lawyers, clergymen, hterary men, met 
at these places and discussed the problems of the 
hour Thus the author and his pubhc were forced 
into intimate proximity. If you admired a man’s 
writings, you hastened to his coffee-house, where 
you might hoar him holding forth to his own special 
fnonds Perhaps you brought with you a com- 
panion And thus the circle of discipleship grew. 

What of the coffee-houee, which plays so impor- 
tant a share in the life of the day T 

It arose in this fashuxi. 

The coffee-house was the lineal descendant of 
the barbers’ shops (monastic or lay), the umversity 
dimng and debating halls, and the taverns of the 
Middle Ages. Here had been the home of the idea ; 
the “ baitmg-place of wit,” the forge where the 
rough thought was welded mto policy. Here the 
pohtioal philoBt^her could hob-nob with the de- 
magogue — as in the da}rB when Jack Cade and 
his rebel crew took possession of the ” Whyt Harte, 
in Whyt Harte-yard,” Southwark, on July 1, 1460. 
The inn boasted the laigest sign-board in London 
except the Castle,” in Fleet Street, so Cade’s 


followers found their leader leadily enough. Tbs 
natural disinclination on the part of the cituen of 
the town to wetcome the firebrand eqilaiiiB Cade’s 
speeoh to his rebel friends : 

* Will you needs be hanged with your pardons about 
yonr necks t Hath my sword therefore broke through 
London Oates, that you should leave me at the * Whyt 
Harte ' in Southwark f ” 

It will be remembered that two days of experi- 
ence of Jack Cade and hie ways were suffloient to 
prove to the oitizena of London that would 
have been wiser to have left the rebel on the south 
side of London Bridge. 

Nor was this all. In earlier tunes, not a few 
notable taverns had been well-known marrying 
houses. The “ Cook ” and the “ Hand and Pen,” 
near old Fleet Bridge, were two inns provided with 
chapels and ohaplai^ ready to solemidse a marriage 
at any tune of the day or night. 

CoSee was introduced into London in 1667 by a 
Turkish merchant who set up his coffee-house in 
Lombard Street, with a portrait of himself as a sign 
over the door. ” That excellent, and by all physi- 
cians approved, China drink . . . Tea ” was to be 
had, as as “ Cophee,” but the former was a veiy 
expensive luxury as yet, and was regarded, mui^ 
as tobacco was on its mtroduction, as a medicine 
Tea, or Tee, was pronounced as Toy. Pope refers 
to: 

. Gentle Anns, whom three realms obey. 

Does sometimes oounsel take, and sometimes Tea ” 

Coffee-houses now multiplied rapidly, and soon 
each bouse had its distmotive clientele — ^lawyers 
favourmg one, pohUcians another, and so forth. 
The famous “ Wills’ ” m Covent Garden (the west 
comer of Bow Street) was patronised by Fepys and 
Dryden. This place was termed the “ Wits* 
Coffee-house ” It was a home for scandal and 
lampoons Dryden was an agreeable, good-natured, 
somewhat self-opinionated man He enjoyed a 
great reputation as a oonveisationalist, m much the 
same way os did Addison who succeeded him 

The host of the oofiee-house hears all the town 
gossip, Slid to him naturally the visitor turns upon 
bis entrance ; “ What news have you, master 7 ” 

Here is a contemporaiy picture of West End life 
(1722): 

" We rise at nine, and those that frequent groat men’s 
levies found entertomment at them till eleven ; or, bs 
in Holland, go to tea tables. About twelve the beau 
monde sssembles in eeveral ooSee- or ohooolate-houses, 
the beet of which are the * Cocoa Tree ' and * White’s ’ 
Cbocolate-Hoiise, St. James’,* 'The Smyrna,' . . , 
CoSee-houses, and all these so near to one another that 
In leea than on hour you see the oompany of them all 
We are earned to theee places in ohai^ which are here 
very cheap, a guinea a week, or one shilling per hour, 
and your chairman serves you as porter to ran on errands 
... If it IS fine weather we take a turn in the park till 
two. when we go to dinner. . . . The general way here 
Is to make a party at the CoSee-houee to go to dine at 
the Tavern, where we sit till six, when we go to the play, 
unless you are Invited to the table of some great man '* 

Swift also came to “ Buttons’,” and one evening, 
Addison and his friends being present, ” the mad 
Dootor," as he was called, euwosted a countryman 
who had just oome in. 
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"•Stweam ms, lir. l>a,Te yen ever Men eooh good 
e ro n th er in ibis vorkl } ' 

“ * Ym, sir,’ was the wondering repiy, ' Thank Ood, 
I have seen many good days.' 

“ ' That IS more than I oan say,’ retorted Swift, • I 
cannot remember any weather which was neither too 
hot, too wet, nor too dry ■ but Ood Almighty managea 
to airange it so that It all oomas to the same thing at 
tto end of the year.’ ” 

PoIiticiaiiB met here, but they had httle oirolee 
or olube of their own, these met often m taverns. 
The Tory “ Ootobw Club ” met m a tavern at 
Westminster ; the Whig *’ Kitoat Club ” m a 
Strand tavern.* 

Theologians and soientists did not disdain i^e 
oofiee-house. Sir Isaao Newton rqiaired of an 
evening to the “ Oreoion ’* ; and Laurence Sterne 
preached lay sermons there — probably more m- 
tereetuig thm his formal dimourses. On one 
occasion, it is said, he gave out as his text : “ It 
IB better to go mto the bouse of mourning than mto 
the house of feasting,” and contmued : “ I dispute 
that 1 ” Which we may well beheve. 

Here is a handbill wbich extolled the virtue of 
ooSee : 

“ A Biniple, innocent thing, and makee the heart Ught- 
Bome : it IS good against aoie e 3 rea, and the better if you 
hold your head over it and take m the steam tliat way. 
It 18 good lor a rough. It la ezoellent to prevent and 
cure the dropsy, gout, and scurvy. ... It keeps the 
skm white and olrar ” 

The satinets of the day did not spare oofEee. One 
of them “ calls on Ben Jonson’s manly ghost, and 
the noble phantoms of Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
drank pure nectar, with ' nch canary ennobled,* 
while these oofEee men, these ‘ sons of nought,’ gave 
up the pure blood of the grape for a filthy dnnk — 
' syrup of Boot, essence of old Shoes ’ ” 

A good number objected to the smell of this new 
beverage. In December 1067 some of the burghers 
complam of a barber, Farr, who sold coffee and 
ofFended them by the “ etmk ” while it was being 
manufactured But the popularity of the drink grew 
apace, despite these ob3ectionB 

The influence of the oofiee-house os a centre for 
politics 18 well lUustrated by the attempt of Charles 
to suppress them m 1070, “ because the multitude 
of cofieo-houaes lately set up and kept within this 
kingdom, and the great resort of the idle and dis- 
sipated persons in them, have produced very evd 
and dangerous efiects, whilst they especially tended 
to spread disunion, and to tempt tradespeople to 
neglect their busmess, and that this idle waste of 
time and money was boooming an injury to the 
commonwealth.” But the reg^tion was not en- 
forced, so strong was the feeling against it. 

The oofiee-house of the time was, as we see, the 
school of wit and dialectio What the tavern bad 
been to the sixteenth century, the oofiee-house was 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth It reached the 
height of its populanty m the eighteenth, but before 
Its close had passed mto praotioal obhvion. 

At one time, it is said, there were no lees than 
three thousand ooffee-houses in London ; and these 
*^^rtB were for all sorts and oonditions of men. 

* The “ Cat and Fiddle,” the diop of a pestiy-oook 
namsd Chnstophar Kat. 


Each profession, almost eooh bnsmesB^ hod its par- 
ticular rendesvous. In the better olaH smolriiig 
was allowed ; but conversation was oompulsoiy. 
You pud your twopence for a oqp of oofiee or tea, 
and then chatted to a neighbour. 

The well-known wnters of the day oongregated 
at these places and talked to their fnends — not un- 
&equently at them. It was at a oofiee-house that 
Pope ^ound Diyden ; and here it was that Addison 
discoursed to a select circle ; and Johnson dalivsred 
many of his sententious periods. 

Defoe declared that ; 

‘^le best oompany (after the play) genaially go to 
‘ Tom’s ’ or ‘ Wuls’s ’ Cofiee-houaea, near odjoiiung, 
where there is playing at picquet and the best of con- 
versation till midnight. According to a contemporary, a 
man m sooner asked about his Ck&ee house thw about 
hiB Lodgings. . . . They smoak Tobacco, gome, and read 
papers of intalhgenoe ; here they treat of matters of 
state, make Leagues with Foreign Pnnoes, break them 
Bsam, and transaot afious of toe lost oonsequenoe to 
the whole world.” 

Snufi-taking was a favourite praotioe at this 
time It came m towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, and enjoyed a great vogue during the 
eighteenth. Women took anufi fiWly ; and the 
modish lady of tho day never travelled without her 
box. Women of the poorer classes, whom one 
may see nowadays with a clay pipe, refreshed them- 
selves with snufi It was an age of snufi : tobaooo 
took a second place. 

The TaUer recommended everyone to prepare 
himself before entering the oofiee-house, with 
” three dishes of bohea ” ; and two pinches of 
Snufi completed the presonpUon — ^tbus to “ purge 
biB bruuB.” 

Here is the Spectator discusBing among the oofiee- 
house pobticians bis own treatment of pohtioal 
questions : 

* I was ycBtorday In a OoSee-honae not far from the 
Rojtal Bxchange, where I observed three Feisons in close 
Conference over a Pipe of Tobacco ; upon which, having 
filled one for my own use, 1 light^ it at a little Wax- 
Candle that stood before them ; and after havmg thrown 
in two or three whiffs amongst them, sat down and mode 
one of the Company I nera not toll my Readers that 
lighting a Man’s Pipe at the same Candle is looked upon 
omoiK Brother smokers os an Overture to Conversation 
and Fnendship. As we here laid our Heads together 
in a very amicable manner, being intrenched under a 
Cloud of our own raising, I took up the lost SpectotoTt 
and costing an Eye over it, the Spectator, says I, is very 
witty to-day , upon which a lusty lethargick old mntle- 
man, who sat at the Upper-end of the table, having 
grodnolly blown out of his Mouth a great deal of Smoke, 
which he hod been collecting for some time before. Ay, 
says he, more witty than wise, I am afiaid His Neigh- 
bour, who sat at ^ right Hand, Immediately roloui^, 
and bemg an angry Politician, laid down his Pipe with 
BO much Wrath that he broke it in the Middle, and by 
that Means furnished me with a Tobvcco stopper. I 
took it up very sedately, and looking him full in the face, 
made use of it from time to time all the while he was 
speaking This Fellow, says he, can’t for his Life keep 
out of Fohtiks, Do you see how he abuses four great 
Men here T I fixed my eye very attentively on the 
Paper, and asked him if he meant those who were repre- 
sented by Asterisks. Asterisks, says he, do you call 
them T they are all of them Stars. He might as well 
have put Chuters to ’em. Then pray do not mind the 
two or three next Lines : roh and P-dd-ng in the 

»»ma Sentence t Ouf'ClMgy are very much beholden 
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to him. Upon this the 

mild Dtopoeltion, and, os I found, o Whig ot He^ 
dmrad lim not to be too severe upon the SpmUatar 
YiAithAT For savs he, you find he le very oautiooi ol 
giviiig ORenoe, end has thof®{o™ P“t 
La JMding. A Fig for his Dash, soys the onm PoU- 
tioion. In his next Sentence he ^vae a plain Inim nd o, 
that our Posterity will be in a Bweet P-okle hM doee 
the Fool moan by his Piokle J Why dore ho not write 
it at length, if he means honestly T I have r^ otot 
the whole ^ntenoe, says I , but I look upon tha 
enthesis in the Belly of it to bo the most dangerous part, 
and as full of Insinuations as it can hold . 

“ At iny leaving the Cotleo-house, 1 could not forbear 
reflecting with myself upon that gross Tnhe of Fool'i 
who may be termed the Over-wise, and upon the Diffi- 
caJty of writing anything in this censorious Age, which 
a weak Head may not construe into private Satire and 
personal Reflexion.” 

So opioioDB were formed and circulated. But 
potent as were the semi-publio meetings in the 
tavern and the ooflee-houae for tho distribution of 
news and opinions, they were insufficient for the 
general needs A debating agency of an even more 
public sort was required. During the eeventeenth 
oentuiy London folk oame slowly to understand 
that none was more promising than the newspaper, 
**an open Forum where all mortals vent their 
opiniona, state their griovanoe ; a Forum free to 
every citizen who has three fingers cmd a smattering 
of grammar,” as Carlyle put it m an oft-quoted 


A HISTOBT OF ENGLISH LUBBATHEB 


The earliest London ” newspapers ” were the 
“ CorantOB,” which were mainly ooncerned with 
foreign aflaira Indeed, as Mr .!.« R Williams 
points out m his HtMor’/ of Ettgliah Journalism, the 
first newspaper oiroulatmg in London was in reality 
a news book It was the Mercunus Gallobelgxcus, 
a bound book, written m Latin euid prmt^ at 
Cologne It was conoeroed with the story of the 
German Ware The first number, a thick quarto 
octavo of 020 pages, was published m Maieh 1604, 
and contained a chronicle of events from 1588 It 
was the Mercunus OalkJtelgicus, bv the way, which 
suggested the title of many later London penodiccds. 

In 1022 came a wedkly pamphlet — translated 
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“Tha 23 of Ml 

mania, 

tbs Low Oomtries, Ao." uul 

Tho WaMy tftma was the pnconor of 
aimilsr pamphleta. These “Corsntos” win 
lowed by s imea td Mtests conoerned with th,- .v 
semination of news, dtetsted for the most i' 

tho needs of one or otherof the greet political purl 

When it IS added that the first sdVoptumm.'m " 
poared m the JUereunus Brttmntcus comnh. 
February 1, 1626, it will be eeen that the rnod<.r,. 
newspaper was already m a fair way towanls esiuii 
bshment. It u intereetmg to note that the first 
traders to realise the advantage of the new methoil 
of seUing their goods were the booksellers. 

Still the slow evolution went on. The years of 
the Long Parhoment saw the coming and going of 
many news sheets. Mercury and Diurnal being the 
titles generally preferred. 

Unfortunately the reputation of the wnters of 
the vanouB pamphlets did not progress so rapidly as 
the popularity of the institution they were seeking 
to found ” Liar ” was the term ordmanly applied 
to the newspaper wnter When a cntio permitted 
himself a htUe more latitude, the results wore 
startling Here is the view of a Royahst upon the 
press of the day ; 

“ They call him a Mercury, but he becomec the Epithet 
like n little negro mounted on the elephant, ]uat such 
another blot rampant Ho defames a good title os 
much ae most of our modem nablomen, those Wens of 
greatnees, the body pohtioe most peccant humours 
bhsterod into Lords To call him an historian is to 
knight a mandrake, 'tis to view him through a perspec- 
tive, and by that glass hyperbole to give the reputation 
of on engineer to a maker of mouse-traps ” 

The purloining of newspaper titles being no longer 
oustomary, tho identification of a particular sheet 
with a definite pobtical or social philosophy was 
possible. 


L POETRY . (from Dryden to Prior) 


JOHN DRYDEN 

'*Evbrt age has a kind of luuversal Genras,”^ and 
perhaps m no poet are his own words more truly 
venfi^ than are those of John Dryden 

Bom in 1031, m the little village of Aldwinkle m 
Northamptonshire, John was the son of its rector, 
the Rev Erasmus Dryden, and Mary Pickenng fais 
wife, both of whom bdonged to old county fairuhes 
with strong Puritan tendencies. There is scant 
record of his boyhood ; hia early sohoobng appears 
to have been more solid than that usually imparted 
in country villages, for m writmg to a fnend a few 
years before his death he speaks of the pleasure with 
which he had read an English translation of the 
works of the Greek historian Polybius “ before ho 
was ten years of age,” and that “ even then he had 
Sams dark notions of the prudence with whioh he 
* Essay on Dramatic Poetry. 


conducted his design ” On proceeding to West- 
minster School, then under tho famous headmaster- 
ship of Dr Busby, tho boy was thus able to appre- 
ciate and benefit by the exrellent classical education 
ho there received, which is continually m evidence 
throughout his htersry work At Westminster he 
made bis first attempt at verse-moking in an elegy 
to the memory of a schoolfellow. Lord Hastings, 
and translated the third satire of Perseus as a 
school task. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, has the honour of 
being his Alma Mater, which he entered m 1060, 
but two years later came into conflict with the Vioe- 
Master for “ disobedience and oontumacy m taking 
hia punishment ” — of the form of punishment we 
ore left in ignoranoe At Cambridge he also wrote 
some not very memorable verse. 

On leaving Cambridge in 1667, he came to London 
as seoretaiy to Sir Gilbert Fiokenng, a kinsman of 
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hia mother’! bimI ohamberiain to OUoot CramweO. 
aad «8 nuqr imegine the yomig man \raa glad of the 
opportanity of adding aomeiHiat to the email in* 
of £t0 a year wfaioh oame to him on the death 
of hie father three yearn before. Hie marriage in 
1664 to Lady Eaiaabetb Howard, daughter of die 
Earl of Berkabiie, brought another £100 a year to 
the family exohequer, but not a ooireqponding 
amount of happmeae, the Lady Elizabeth lacking 
that strong and purpoaeful dhimoter so oharaoter- 
istic of her husband. 

Up to this time Diyden had done little to eetabliah 
the great reputation that waa subsequently to be 
hia He had written some purely oflSoial verses m 
1659, on the death of the Protector, which contrast 
oddly with his eulogy of Chailes the Second on hia 
coronation, m detrcsa Jtedux, the following year. 
His boat efiorta are shown unmistakably m his 
early versos addressed to Dr. Charlton m 1663. 

Prom 1663-1681 Dryden courted the dramatic 
muse , he knew his genius waa not towards the 
drama, but it was the most lucrative branch of the 
htorary profession at that time, and he essayed it, 
not always with success, it must be told. “ I con- 
fess,” he said, “ my chief endeavours are to delight 
the age in which I hve . . I know I am not so 

6tted by nature to write comedy . . . Reputation 
m them is the last thing m which I shall pretend.” 

His first eiiort. The Wild OaUant (1663), was a 
failure ; P^ys scud it was “ so poor a thmg as I 
never saw in my life almost ” Dryden himself 
confessed that having made the town hia judges, 
“ the greater part condemned it " 

The Bival Ladue (1664) was more successful ; 
but The Indian Emperor m 1667 established his 
reputation as a playwnght About twenty plays 
camo from his pen, all more or less coarse, one 
according to Pepys being “ very smutty ” , and 
even that not over particular playgoer said, “1 
was troubled at it . . . nothing so good aa The 
Maiden Queen or The Indian Emperor ” 

The QSdtpua (1676), written in collaboration with 
Nathaniel Lee, gave nae some years later to one of 
Dryden’s trenchant remarks to a cynical acquaint- 
ance who said that it was “ easy enough to wnte 
bke a madman.” “No,” remarked Dryden, “it 
IS hard enough to write like a madman, but easy 
enough to write like a fool ” 

In 1665, while the Great Plague waa raging, 
Dryden thought well to give London a wide berth, 
and retired to his father-in-law’s house at Charlton 
with his wife. Here he wrote his first great poem. 
Annua Mirabilia (1667), which he chose to wnte, as 
he explained to Sir Robert Howard, " in quatrains 
or stanzas ol four m alternate rhyme, because I have 
ever judged thorn more noble and of greater dignity, 
both for sound and number, than any other verse 
in use amongst us ” This poem, deabng with the 
Great Fire and the war with Holland, was dedi- 
cated to the City of London, and contains one of 
those pithy sentences which fell so easily from hia 
pen ; “I have heard, mdeed, of some virtuous 
persona who have ended unfortunately, but never 
of any virtuoua nation ; Providence is engaged too 
deeply wheo the cause becomes so geneial.” 

Two years later ap p e a r e d the critical M 


Dramatic Posty, a pnae work writtea in the farm of 
a didogoe, and in 1670 the first poUtioal recognition 
of his WD^ oame to him when be waa sakdd to accept 
the afqiointnienta of Poet Laureate and Histono- 
gr^ber Royal, with their aocompanying pensions 
of £200 a year. This placed Dryden in offliWt oir- 
onmatances ; good profits were coming m from his 
literary work, and he had also no moonaiderable 
share in the King’s playhouse. 

Jealouay soon sprang up ammig tiie literary mam 
at the day at the public notice taken of Dryden imd 
his work, and the following year George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, in company with Bamud 
Butler. Sprat, and others, produced The Rehearaal, 
that oelebratod satire on the heroics of the existing 
drama, making a special pomt of ndioulmg Dryden 
However, the poet could afiord to wait, so ho took 
no notice of this insult at the tune ; he could see 
the trend of pohtical affairs, and wi^y waited his 
opportunity. Later, when the Earl of Shaftesbury 
was scheming to secure the succession of the Duke 
of Monmouth, Dryden took advantage of the pohti- 
cal struggle between Shaftesbury and the Crown to 
wnte his bnUisnt satire Abaalom and Aehitophd, 
m which the King, Shaftesbury, Monmouth, and 
Buckingham are all attacked, and m the notice 
taken of this masterpiece of brilliant charactenaa- 
tion, Dryden considered himself amply avenged. 

The acquittal of Shaftesbury on the charge of 
high treason preferred against him, was made the 
oooBsion of issuing a medal to commemorate the 
event Dryden also commemorated it by another 
Medal (1682), a bnUiont piece of satincal work 

The jealousy of his hterar> nvals took the form of 
violent abuse and caricatures of Diyden’s works. 
Elkanoh Settle wrote an amusmg parody, Abaalom 
and AchUophel Transpoaed, which was of no moment 
compared to the brutal and repulsive attack made 
in The Medal of John Bayea, wntten by Shodwell, 
who was the pnncipal poet of the Whig party This 
naturally provoked bntcr enmity between the rival 
poets, and Dryden fully revenged himself by the 
publication of MacFlerknoe m October 1682 (the 
model for Pope’s Dunetad), that gave Dryden’s 
enemies ea unenviable r^utation for some consider- 
able time. However, these jealousies of hteraiy men 
ore not pleasant reading, so we w ill pass on. 

In 1680 Dryden announced his allegiance to the 
Churoh of Rome, whether from conscientious con- 
viotion or time servmg instincts it is difficult to 
say ; but the change m his lehgion inspired hia next 
work. The Hind and the Pandur, a Defence of the 
Roman Church (1687), which, if it accorded the poet 
some fame, it is certam he received no pecumaiy 
gain from its pubbcation. 

The followmg year, when William and Mary came 
to the throne, and Protestantism was m the as- 
cendant, Dryden full on evil days ; the pensions 
accompanying bis public appointments were with- 
drawn, and worst of all he hcul the chagrin of seeing 
Bhadwell appomted to the Lauieateehip that hod 
been tua for eighteen years. 

A feelmg that arose about this time for the study 
of dosaical literature m translations in^ired him 
to undertake several from the Latm of Juvenal and 
f^seoB^ and lus Vtrgtl, published m 1697, opened up 
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a new aouKW of moeme which he did sot live long 
to enjoy. 

Of the Ode to St. Ceetha’i Day, written three yeen 
before hie death, there is given by a oontemporazy 
a striking instance of the vitality of the man. Lord 
Bolingbroke, a great admirer of the poet, was paying 
him a morning visit, and finding him unusually 
agitated, inquired the cause : “ I have been up aU 
night,” rephed Dryden; “my musical friends made 
me promise to write them an ode for the foast of 
St Cecilia ; I have been so struck with the subject 
which occurred to me, that I could not leave it till 
I had completed it ; here it is, finished at one 
sitting ” 

The Fables, his last work, consisting of a collection 
adapted from the works of Chaucer and Boccaccio, 
were pubhshed the year he died, in 1700. 

In appearance, Dryden is said to have been hand- 
some, and of a manly bearing in his youth ; in old 
age, ruddy-faced and portly, and accordmg to Pope 
“ not very oonversible ” — but he was the idol of the 
young literary men who frequented Wills' coffee- 
house, where they always accorded him the warmest 
seat by the fire in winter and the shadiest comer of 
the balcony in summer 

“ Time-server ” he has been called ; perhaps he 
was in youth ; it is to his credit, however, that m old 
age he remained steadfast to his principles, and even 
when “ stnigghng with want,” as he tells us, and 
'* oppressed with sickness,” was “ not dispirited ” 
by his adversities Could a more fitting resting- 
place be found for him than at the feet of Chaucer, 
where he hes m Westminster Abbey ? 

His WRiTmas 

Dryden’s hterary significance is threefold, and 
is expressed in his prose, his dramas, and his verse. 
In this section we are dealmg exclusively with 
Dryden the poet 

'The early verse of Dryden scarcely calls for at- 
tention It was unoriginal and umnspired He 
did not start movements; but he hod a singular 
power of taking advantage of a movement, and of 
stomping his vigorous and keen intellect upon 
expenmental forms that lessor and more courageous 
men had initiated. 

The change from the romantic to the classical 
manner was already m evidence before Dryden was 
bom Dryden saw which way the hterary wind was 
blowmg, and sot his craft cheerfully in the same 
direction Waller, already, had done creditable 
things with the couplet Dryden gauged its possi- 
bihties and did brilliant things. He sow what kind 
of verse the people of his day wanted, and made it 
Ills business te give it them It is quite clear from 
a study of his plays, how surely he was developing 
the quahtios of ease, floxibihty, and lucidity that he 
brought mto English verse, particularly the satire. 

Then, at the age of fifty, after a prosperous career 
os a serious poet, and a dramatist, he suddenly be- 
came famous in the direction where, after all, hes 
his especial claim on future generations — the field 
of satire. 

His four remarkable satires were fired off m rapid 
Buooession. The first part of Absalom and Achtto- 


phsl, directed against S ha f tesbury, in 1681 ; The 
Medal, dealing alu with Bboftesbiuy, in 1088 ; Jkfoe- 
Fleeknoe, aimed at the Whig poet Bhadwell, later in 
1682 : and some weeks later still, the second part of 
Absalom and Aehttophel. Of these the finest is the 
Absalom (Monmouth) and Acbitiqihel (Shaftesbuiy) 
satire. Port I. 

English poetical life is pictured in a vigorous Mid 
keen manner, very httle disguised by its slight 
Hebrew setting. The Whig leaders of the day are 
satirised freely and trencheuitly, Monmouth alone 
(for Court reasons) being treated m friendly fashion. 
Some of the portraits are etched m with admiraUe 
precision and pomt Never before had the heroio 
couplet been us^ with such tellmg effect. 

In The Medal, we miss the tart fiavour of the per- 
sonalities that give piquancy to the earlier work, 
and despite Dr. Johnson’s encomium, it is certainly 
mfenor m mterest, though in workmanship it is no 
whit less able, and in one passage at any rate, that 
sarcastically comments on the instabihty of pubho 
opinion, it can hold its own with his best work. 

The religious controversies of the tune, the dis- 
putes between the Catholics and Angboans, and the 
fierce dissensions of the Nonconformists, are de- 
picted in Religio Latci (1683), an argumentative 
poem coloured by Catholic sympathies; and The 
Hvnd and the Panther (1687), a clever and curious 
piece of work, with a very elaborate allegorical 
framework — the Panther being the English Church 
and the Hind the Church of Borne The Presby- 
terian fared the worst m the poem, described as a 
wolf with “ belly gaunt, and famished face ” 

Dryden’s sympathies, as has been said, were 
Cathobo , but his attitude was remote enough for 
the mystics. Man must have some authonty, he 
contended in the Reltgio La%c%, and the only m- 
fedhble authonty is the Ancient Church of Christen- 
dom. Better, he argues, leave other matters alone : 

** For points obscure are of small use to learn. 

But common quiet is the world’s concern.” 

With the coming of the Revolution of 1688 — one 
of the smoothest revolutions ever accomplished, 
though none the less effectual on that account — the 
taste for classical bterature became even more pro- 
nounced than heretofore. Dryden, with his watch- 
ful fingers on the public pulse, fell in with the 
fashion, and did a great deal of translation work, 
from the Latm and Greek poets The most remark- 
able of these was his translation of Virgil, that 
occupied three years, being published m 1697. 

The grace and finish of the original were qualities 
Dryden was not competent to import, but his 
^lendid force and vigour give power and colour to 
many passages. 

Already he had written an Ode on St. OecUta'a 
Day, and once again that festival in^ired bun to 
another ingemous effort — Alexander's Feast, on the 
power of music (1697) It is hard to find a more 
suitable description of these poems than is conveyed 
by the term “ ingenious.” Clever and skilful they 
oertomly were, yet the attempt made to wed mumo 
and poetry m the bnes cannot be called successful. 
It demanded the lyric faculty of a Shelley or a 
Bwinbume. Perhaps Bwmbutne alone of all our 
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poets has bad Uw power to make on« art the medium 
of oonveying the uthetio oontoat of another. 

Aa a lyrio writer, he is judged bettor by the songs 
with which his plays are mtersperaed, and a numbw 
of hymns that are attnbuted to him. Aa compared 
with the great lyno writers of the previous age^ 
Diyden must occupy a modest place m the second 
rank. 

StgnifUxmee and Trend of His Poettc Work.— At 
the end of his hte, Dryden described himself aa one 
“ who had done his best to improve the language, 
and especially the poetry," of his country. To a 
considerable extent he was justified m saying this : 
for oven putting aside hia really great activities 
in English prose, he had clarified and freshened 
English verse, brushing away muchof the picturesque 
yet confusing tangle of ornamental undergrowth, 
and giving it point and actuality 

His dramatic verse at its b^ ia eloquent and 
spintod; his non-dramatic verse extraordinarily 
varied If not achieving special excellence m faia 
lynce or his narrative verse, he is reuely banal, 
always easy and dexterous, whilst m didactic verse 
he IS a master He raised it from an mdifferent form 
of workmanship into the front rank, and whether m 
long flights as in Absalom and AehUophel, or m the 
shorter flights, illustrated in his Prologues,Epiloguee, 
and Fables, he is amazingly ahve and oil^nal The 
term " original " aa apphed to Dryden needs tlua 
qualification In the sense m which it is apphed to 
the creative shapings of high imagination, Dryden 
was not onginal In other words, originabty of 
conception is not bia But in the matter of treatment 
he IS uniformly original He mvented nothing, but 
the crude inventions of other men be perfected, and 
what ho said of his countrymen might well be apphed 
to himself. “ The genius of our countrymen [is] 
rather to improve an invention than to mvent them- 
selves.” 


Or hod the rankness of the soil been freed 
From oookle that oppressed the noble seed, 

David for him his tuneful harp had atrung. 

And Heaven bod wanted one munortal son^ 

But wild ambition toves to alide, not stawi. 

And fortune’s ice prefers to virtue’s land. 
Achitophel. grown weary to possess 
A lawful fame and lazy happmess. 

Disdained the golden truit to gather free 
And lent the crowd his arm to shake the trea 
Now, manifest of onmes contrived long smoe^ 

He stood at bold defiance with his Fnnce, 

Held up the buokler of the people’s cause 
Against the crown, and skulked behind the laws. 
The wished occasion of the Plot he takes ; 

Some ciroumstanoee find, but more he nudres * 

By buzzing emiasariee fill the ears 
Dr listening crowds with jealousies and fears 
Of arbitrary counsels brought to light. 

And proves the King himself a Jebuaite 
Weak arguments I which yet he knew full well 
Were strong with people easy to rebel. 

For governed by the moon, the giddy Jews 
Tread the same track when she the prune renews i 
And once in twenty years their sonoM record. 

By natural instinct they change their lord. 
Achitophel still wants a chief, and none 
Was found so fit as warlike Absalom. 

Not that he wished his greatness to ereate. 

For politicians neither love nor hate ; 

But, for he knew his title not allowed 
Would keep him still dependmg on the crow4 
That kingly power, thus ebbing out, might be 
Drawn to the dregs of a democracy 
Him he attempts with studied arts to pleaso 
And sheds his venom in suoh words as these. 


Ode VO Bt Csciua’s Day 

From haimony, from heavenly harmony 
’This umvereal frame began ; 

When Nature underneath a heap 
Of Jamng atoms Isy, 

And oould not heave her head, 

The tuneful voioe was heard from high. 
Arise, ye more than dead. 


Absalom and Acbiiofkxl 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And tliju parlilions do their bounds divide ; 
EIiie,~whjr should he, with wealth and honour blest. 
Refuse hiB age the needful lioure of rest T 
Punish a body which he could not please. 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease I 
And all to leave what with hia toil he won 
To that unfeathered two-legged thing, a eon, 

Got, while hia soul did huddled notions try. 

And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 

In friendship falso, implacable m hate. 

Resolved to rum or to rule the state t 
To compass this the triple bond he broke. 

The pillars of the public safety shook. 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke ; 

Then, seized with fear, yet still afiectmg lame. 
Usurped a patriot’s all-atoiiing name. 

So easy still it proves in factious times 
With public zeal to cancel private enraes. 

How eafo is treason and how sacred ill. 

Where none oan ein against the peopte’s will. 
Where crowds can wink and no offence be known, 
Sinco in another’s guilt they find their own I 
Vet fame deserved no enemy oan grudge ; 

The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 

In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abbethdm 
With more discerning eyes or hands more clean, 
Unbnbed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 

Bwift of despatch and easy of aooess. 

Oh I hod he been content to serve the orown 
With virtusa only proper to the gown. 


Then cold and hot and moist and dry 
In order to their stations leap, 

And Music’s power obey 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This umvereal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
’Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full m man 

What pasaon cannot Music raise and quell f 
When Juba] struck the oliorded shell. 

His listening brethren stood around. 

And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worehip that celestial sound : 

Less than a god they thought there oould not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell. 

That spoke so sweetly and so well 
What pa^on cannot Muaio raise uid quell T 

The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms 
With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 

The double double double beat 
Of the thundenng drum 
Ones, hark I the foes come ; 

Obeige, charge, ’tie too late to retreat. 

The soft oomplouiing flute 
In dying notee discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers. 

Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 
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Sharp violuu proolaim 
Tbeir jealous pongs and desperatioiit 
Fury, frantic indignation. 

Depth of pains and height of paasioii. 

For the fair, disdainful dame. 

But oh I what art osn teaoh. 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise ? 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

' Notes that wins their heavenly ways 
To menif the choira above 

Orpheus could lead the savage race. 

And trees uprooted left their place. 

Sequacious of the Ivre , 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher : 

When to her organ vocal breath was given. 

And angel heard, and straight appeal. 

Mistaking the earth for heaven * 

Qrand Chorut 

Ab from the power ot sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the blessed above 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour. 

The trumpet shall be heard on high. 

The dead shall live, the living die. 

And Music shall untune the wy. 

Contemporary with Dryden was Samttei, Btttler, 
his senior by twenty years, and he died just twenty 
years before him The son of a Worcestershire 
farmer, Butler was bom at Strensham m 1612 and 
educated at Worcester Cathedral School After 
acting as secretory to Mr Jefferies at Earl’s Croome, 
he was appointed m 1 628 a page to the Countess of 
Kent, at Wrest in Bedfordshire, where he was also 
the companion of John Selden On the Restoration, 
as secretary to the Lord President of Wales, he was 
appointed Steward of Ludlow Castle (1660), and 
about this time married Mrs Herbert, a widow who 
was possessed of a small fortune Dunng these 
years he had made the acquaintance of all the pro- 
minent men of his day, most of whom he satirised 
m his famous Hudibran, the first part of which was 
publislicd in 160.3, the second m 1664, cuid the 
third in 1678. This work was immensely popular, 
though Pepvs, after paying two shillings and six- 
pence for it, said ; “ When t come to reeid it, it is so 
silly an abuse of the Presbyter knight going to the 
warrs. that I am ashamed of it , and by and by 
meeting a Mr Townsend at dinner, I sold it to him 
for 18d ” 

Notwithstanding hia popularity and influential 
friends, Butler died in poverty in 1680 

“ While Butler, needy wretch, was yet ohve. 

No generous patron would a dinner give 

Bee him, when starv'd to death and turn'd to dust. 

Present^ with a monumental bust , 

The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown . 

He ask’d for bread, and he receiv’d a stone.” t 

Butler was by temperament a lover of sober 
common-sonse and the sworn foe of enthusiasm 
Equally with Dryden is he an expression of the new 
mood that had seized the nation as a whole In- 
ferior to Dryden in craftsmanship and versatility, he 
IS richer m sarcastic humour , indeed there is more 
than a touch of savagery in it , but it is a mistake 
to regard it as merely spiteful fun mdulged m for 
1 C Wesley. 


personal reasona Leas qflendid in hla aoon tha,. 
Swift, infenor to Pope in poliab, hia humour has 
undeniable breadth and power. 

TTis most important work wae a long ooto^yllabio 
poem, which we know ne Hudibma ; and indeed it 
is as the author of Hudibrai that Butler ia tor the 
most part known. It was a long, eavoge attack 
upon the Parhamentory party and pleased the fancy 
of the tune ; though some, who loved not the Fun- 
tan, hke Pepys, were repelled by its euatained note 
of scorn 

Hudibreu is in lineal descent from the comio 
doggerel of Skelton, who, indeed, paved the way for 
the Restoration aatinsta None before, and few 
alter, ever used this particular metre with such 
hi^ppy effect as Butler. 

It IS probable that he modelled hia style very 
largely upon his oontemporaiy Scarron, who satir- 
ised his own day m his travesty of Vugil ; Scorron’a 
methods and Skelton’s spirit contnbuted much to- 
wards the making of Hudtbraa 

The name “ Hudibras ” comee from the Fame 
Queene. In Butler’s poem he is a blusterous, ignor- 
ant, repulsive-looking Presbyterian kmght, with a 
sqmre m keeping with his master They set out 
m pseudo-romantio fashion, and are soon engaging 
in an anti-bear-boiting omscMle. Bear-baiting, of 
course, was a popular pastime, and Butler more than 
amphfiea Macaulay’s well-known jibe on the Puntan 
objection to it , from the artistic point of view the 
poem certainly fails m the unqu^ified contempti- 
bilitjr^f the objects of ita attack 

The poem, however, with its echoes of Rabelais 
and Cervantes, and its wild burlesque and prepos- 
terous buffoonery, is nch m genuine flashes of oomio 
insight 

For instance ; 

’ He that oomphes agsuist his will 
Is of his own opinion still.” 

The Presbyterians who 

* Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to ; ” 

and by their unlovelmess m disposition, ore 

*' 8tiU BO perverse end opposite 
As if they worshipped Qod for spite ” 

Such absurd oomponsoiis os : 

“ And like s lobster boiled, the Mom 
From block to red began to torn.’” 

And the consolations of Hudibras : 

"Who 

Cheered himself with the ends of verse 
And sayings of Philosophers.” 

Such felicitously ridiculous rhymes as " duty ’* 
for “ shoe-tie,” give effect and variety to the mono- 
tony of the metre ; and in this respect Byron and 
Calverley, m our own day, owe no small debt to him 
Limited in his gifts and certainly not squeamish 
m bis methods, Butler is a remarkable flgure in the 
poetic development of hia time ; and is one of our 
best exponents of aatinocd verse. 

HUDIBaAB 

Friend Ralph, thou bast 

Outrun tho constable at lost. 



JOHN DRYDiai 


Some foroe whole legiona, in despite 
O’ Beography, to obaiiro their site ; 

Uaue former tunes Bhus hands with latter. 

And that wfaioh was before, come cifter ; 

But those who wnte m rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake ; 

For one for sense, and one lor rhyme, 

I think's sufBeient at one time. 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheatra, as to cheat. 

With crosses, relics, crucifixes. 

Beads, pictures, rosanes and pises • 

The tools of eerking out Salvation 
By mere meohamo operation. 

The social condition of Restoration life, its arti- 
ficial geuety, the growing importance of London as 
fi pleasure resort for tne courtier poet, the increasing 
vogue of the oofiee-house and park, to which refer- 
ence has been mode m our mtroduotory sketch, the 
growth of the political pcunphlet and the journal, 
sJT these things favoured the development of satinoal 
verse. 

To the social conditions may be added also the 
rloasioal taste of the day, favouring a type of htera- 
ture which should be clear, concise, and topical 
above all things. Denham dealt with the politics 
of the hour in hia four Inalruchoni to a Puntan , 
Andrew Marvell, a much greater literary figure and 
a lynst of sweetness and power, fell m with the 
fashion, and was astonishingly successful in his Lcut 
Irutructiong to a Puritan ; Advice to a Puritan ; and 
Britannia and Baletqh 

J OHN Oldham, a more powerful satirist than either 
of the others, wrote an ironical poem — Satire against 
Virtue — and was even more successful in his Satire 
upon a Woman who by her lalsehood and scorn was 
the death of my fnend. His last work was his 
Satire upon the Jesuits, perhaps the richest and most 
telling of his poems 

OliUiom IS less of the pamphleteer in verse than 
Marvell or Denham; he takes his subject few more 
seriously, as a litoraiy artist. But he has neither 
Diyden’s masterly technique, nor Butler’s ingenious 
humour He writes persistently with the loud 
pedal on ; and some of his work is like a prolonged 
hoarse scream On the other hand he hod the 
ments of these defects ; plenty of native force, and 
an exuberance of imagination, expressing itself for 
his timo in some striking, vital phrase, os when 
he speaks of Charles IX, in connection with St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, saying : 

”... he scorned retail 
I’ th’ trade of Death , ’ 

and of the victims : 

' . . so quick their fate 

Their very prayers and wishes came too late ” 

The ballad was a popular vehicle for satire ; and 
was in great request in town and country taverns, 
while literary art is at its lowest here. The humour 
IB rough and ready, and scumbty seems to be the 
great thing aimed at. To these ballads were fitted 
well-known tunes that hod already caught the pubho 
ear in opera and play. Among these tunes the 
litany was a favourite, with its three lines of verse 
and “ Libera nos Damme ” refrain. Another tuns 
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boasted the catch phrase^ “ Hoy boys, up go we," 
which occurred about the end of the e^hth hnn. 
Among the known ballad composere of the time 
(many ballads were anonymous for obvious reasons). 
Furcell was the most famous. In general popularity 
Thomas D’Urfey, courtier and playwright, with his 
Now the Fight’s done , Sammy wUl never be my Love 
again, was no doubt hia superior. But Finroell’a 
LiUi burlero achieved a fame accorded to no ainrular 
effusion It conferred distinction on Thomas, Lord 
Wharton’s doggerel stuff, and was used afterwards 
again and again, for even still worse matter. 

With the coming of Pope a new school of satire 
arose, lighter than the older one, and if less sincere 
in some respects, certainly far more agreeable. Of 
this something will be said m a later chapter. 

THE COURT POETS OF THE 
RESTORATION 

The drama when it recovered from the crushing 
blow dealt it by Puntaniam, used all its resources to 
lampoon ifa late enemy. Similarly in the Court 
poetry of the Restoration we may trace the violent 
Puritan reaction of the time 

Satire, as we shall see, usurped the place once 
taken by the descriptive verse of Spenser and his 
school ; the politiced squib displaced the amorous 
sonnet and although the lyric could still claim 
votanes, it shared m the general change of atmos- 
phere Wit was esteemed above fervency , salacity 
above fantasy, for the song writer was no longer, save 
rarely, a man of adventurous hfo, with a deep vein 
of BeriousnesB in his nature, but a gay, irrosponBible, 
and flippant courtier “ Every Fop wrote songs,’’ 
said Sedley, one of the most bnlhant of the verse 
writers , the fop element was certamly very obvious 
in the lync making, for no longer did the poet 
rely on moscubne virtues, and woo his lady with 
hmts of prowess. He wooed as GradUnont did, 
with “ pooket looking-glass . . . essences and other 
small wares of love ’’ 

Love, indeed, is scarcely the word for the sunorous 
ditties of the time , the witty, gay, licentious verse 
of the Reetoration could boast no sincerity of feel- 
ing, no tmge of passion It was a game for cour- 
tiers ; a game skilfully and amusingly conducted by 
a few, but at its best a drver pose, with none of 
those flashes of deep feohng and charming fancy 
that illumine the hot, full-blooded music of the 
Elizabethana 

Among these tnflers in song, the names of Ro- 
chester, Buckburst, and Sedley are oonspicuoua ; 
but unlike many of their fellows, they were men of 
action as well as men of letters, with deeds of doniig 
to their credit 

Rochester is the most mteresting personality 
of this band ; bom m 1648 near Woodstock, he had 
a good education and proved an exceedingly apt 
scholar. After the usual travels, he return^ to 
Court an accomplished personage, with abundant 
personal charm, still more abundant impudence. 
His histrionic sense was strongly developed, and to 
figure as the hero of some strange out-of-tfae-way 
adventure is what he loved above everything. One 

7a 
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of hiB most divortmg roles was that of a foreign 
astrologer, and as suoh he set up in Tower Street 
and scattered ^road wild promises of cures for all 
manner of diseases Perhaps his most popular cry 
was his recipe for youth and beauty. 

Middle-aged women had best submit to his treat- 
ment and they should look hke young girls. So 
weU did he play his part that none penetrated his 
disgmse for a long while. Often as Charles quar- 
relled with him because of his boundless insolence, 
he speedily made it up ; for wit Charles esteemed 
highly, and none wore wittier than Rochester. 

The nearest approach to genuine feeling m this 
little coterie is mode by the writer m some of his 
lyrics ; as for instance, “ I cannot change as others 
do ” ; but the mood of mockery somehow smts him 
better, and many will prefer suoh songs os Xotie and 
Life, with Its dehghtful finish : 

“ Then talk not of Inoonstanoy, 

False hearts and broken vows. 

If I by Riiraole can be, 

This livelong minute true to thee 
’Twas all that Heav’n allows.'* 

Scarcely inferior to him in wit and oacampliah* 
ment, though leas versatile as a personality, is Sir 
CharIiES Sedley. When James II took hia daughter 
tor a mistress and meuls her Countess of Dorchester, 
he observed, '* I hate ingratitude ; the King has 
made my daughter a Countess, I can do no less than 
try to make his daughter a Queen ” 

Although he essays vanoua forms of poetry, he is 
essentially a song wnter. Less careful than Ro- 
dheeter in bis art, be had a happy knock of agreeable 
song, as is proved by the well-known Fhyllw m tny 
only joy 

Lord Buckhubst (Earl of Dorset) was largely 
esteemed by his contemporaries, but to us to-day 
be seems on a decidedly lower lo\ el than either Ro- 
chester or Sodley — as surely os liis character ranks 
above theirs 

His most attractive song is the familiar ditty. 
To all you Ladies now on Land, written at 
sea, in the first Dutch War, says the poet gravely. 
The specific statement may bo valued in the same 
way as we value Defoe’s MemoiTs of a Cavalier. 

Less distinguished writers are : the Earl of Hul- 
grave, fluent, facile, and commonplace for the most 
port ; and the Earl of Koscommon, a somewhat 
austere gentleman for those times, with but one 
weakness — gambhng. He was a docent scholar and 
critic, and won occasional success m epigrammatio 
lines. But he was too earnestly desirous of writing 
good sense, to achieve good poetry, 

ALEXANDER POPE 

The influence of the French hterature of the day, 
considerable in Dryden’s time, became even more 
marked in the age of his successor — Pope This 
meant that mcreasmg attention would be given to 
lucidity of expression and elegance of form Freeh- 
ness of utterance was of less moment than perfection 
of manner ; or as Pope himself said : 

'* Tiue wit IS Nature to advantage dressed. 

What oft was thought but ne’er so well ex 


Literature had now become quite bankly a 
hterature of the Town; we oan teU, even more 
accurately than in Shakespeare’s age, the mannere 
of the day, for m Pope’s own verse the social life of 
the tune is reflected as in a camera obaoura. We 
wander m the pleasure gardens where '* quality *' 
caroused and flirted : we note the frivolous ntual 
of the boudoir, hear the tapping of the mevitablo 
snufi-box. from gallonte resplendent in looe rufiRes ; 
we leam the drab story of Qrub Street and its 
denizens ; the jealousies and bickerings of authors, 
and throughout it all there sounds the smug, com- 
placent Deism which was as much a fashion of the 
time as the fluttering fan of the ladies. 

At the house of a linen-draper m Lombard Street 
was bom, m 1688, a sickly and dcUcate child— 
Alexandeb Pope Wia talent was of the precocious 
Older; fashioned for a life of study, he knew no 
other pleasure than that which comes from the 
ponng over books Epics and tragedy he knocks 
off readily while in hia early teens, and throughout 
his youth he reads, reads, reads— Homer, Tasso, 
Anosto, Virgil, Ovid — olassioal and modem writers, 
poetry, ontioism, drama, either in the original or 
in translation, until almost he dies of overmuch 
study. 

His great search is not the search of Paracelsus 
for Tmth ; it is for style. Wycherley, now in his 
old age, acta ss mentor to the ambitious young 
man , Pope smarts under his frank cntioism, and 
finally breaks with him 

But his promise has attracted Dryden — and 
when yet on the threshold of manhood ho com- 
pleted his Essay on Cnltctsm, the reading public 
felt that a new star had arnved. What kind of 
radiance the star would shed was another matter. 

In appearance he was singularly unimpressive 

A body of miserable weakness was a heritage from 
birth — ^headaches from his mother and a crooked 
figure from hiB father. In a moment of bitter in- 
sight, Pope once spoko of “ that long disoaso, my 
life,” while Swift said of him that ” two bites and 
a sup more tlian your stint will cost you more than 
others pay for a regular debauch ” 

By middle hfe. Pope’s physical weakness was so 
constant that he could not dross without aid Cold 
aflected him so greatly that he was compelled to 
wear a fur doublet under his coarse hnen shirt. 

When he rose,” writes Johnson, he was invostod 
in boddioes mode of atilt canvas, being scarcely able to 
hold hunself erect till they wore laced, and he then put 
on a flannel waistcoat. One side was contracted jlis 
legs were so slender that he enlarged their bulk with 
three pairs of stookmgs, wluoh were drawn on and off 
by tbs maid ” 

Nor did diaabibties end here. He came of Papist 
stock m days when English Catholics were con- 
demned to pay double taxation. His father was 
no more tbw a minor London merchant The 
boy’s education was of the most miscellaneoua 
description. *' Small Latin and less Greek ” seems 
an odd description to apply to so famous a trans- 
lator of Homer — ^yet it was true. 

What fate did not deny to the man, Alexander 
Pope, was on all-dominatmg love for the craft of 
poetry. According to the light which was given 
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bim. Pope waa never content with lew thun fha 
poliehed best. 

Pojie oame of a Romaii Catholic family, and 
during hie early years there was no Faith that 
stood more in the way of a man’s worldly advance- 
ment than that. His education was fragmentary 
andsuperBoialjand all of it that mattered be imbibed 
for himself, not from the seminary near Winchester, 
whither for a time he had gone. Thrown on hia 
resources, sickly in body and lonely m spint, he 
found bis only delight in books ; and these he read, 
as he tells us, “ hke a boy gathering flowers m the 
fields just as they fell his way ” He was extremely 
precocious, and “ lisped m numbers from an early 
age.” His earhest worii, a set of Pastorals, was 
quite in the fashion of the day, with the usual con- 
ventional Strephons and Daphnes, and orthodox 
Pagem deities m an English rdigioua setting of tho 
most artificial type The verse is uninspired but 
carefully modulated There was never anything 
slipshod about Pope’s work, and the book attracted 
favourable notice. In his next pubbcation, the 
Eetay on CrUtctem, he found himself, his public, 
and fame. This was followed in 1712 by Thi Rape 
of the Lock The artificial tone of the age, the 
frivolous aspect of fermmmty, is nowhere more ex- 
quiffltdy pictured thsui in this poem. It is the 
epic of triflings , a page torn from the petty, 
pleasure seeking hfe of a fashionable beauty ; the 
mtae-en-Bcine the toilet chamber and the card table. 
In short, the veritable apotheosis in hterary guise 
of scent, patches, and powder. 

From The Rape of the Loch to Wvndeor Foreet, is 
from Pope at his happiest to Pope at his worst 
Pope’s rhapso dy on sccnio charm is a melancholy 
thing Far more interesting is bis translation of 
the Iliad of Homer 

Quite apart from its literary merits, this transla- 
tion, the fruit of ten years’ arduous labour, is a 
remarkable achievement for one of Pope’s dehcate 
health and Lmited knowledge of Greek Bentley’s 
caustic criticism of it os “ a veiy pretty poem, Mr 
Pope, but not Homer,” is one heud to traverse, for 
the Homeric breadth and vigour was dl-suited to 
the fastidious niceties of Pope’s muse, but it has 
never mihtated against its popular euccess For 
“ a pretty poem ” it certainly is ; nch m fehcitioB 
of the eighteenth-contury pattern. 

Tho Iluul was published in six volumes, for which 
Lmtot, the publisher, paid £200 a volume. In addi- 
tion to furnishing a large number of free copies for 
the subscribers These numbered five hundred 
and seventy-five, and they took six hundred and 
fifty-four sets at a guinea a volume. The Odyssey 
brought Pope in £3500, after considerable sums 
hod been paid to assistants. So that rather more 
than £9000 was netted by the author alone. In 
addition, Lmtot made a fortune. 

By tho year I71B Pope was in a position of inde^ 
pendenoe, and was able to take the house at Twick 
enham which is always so closely associated with 
hia memory. The spot had much to recommend it 
Both by road and river it was withm easy reach of 
London. The poet’s friends could readily come 
down for a chat. The plot of land around the 
house was large enough to secure absolute peace. 


Within a few years the ideal of graceful symmetry, 
which is so oharoctenstic alike of Pope and bis age, 
pervaded every part of the garden Some well- 
known linos by Pope himself suggest a lively picture 
of the place where half of the witty wisdom of the 
early eighteenth century was bom. 

Hu garden next your admiration all 
On every side you look, behold the walL 
Mo pleoeing Intncaoies mtervene. 

Mo artful wildneaa to perplex the aoene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each all^ has a brother. 

And half the platform just reflwts the other.” 

If a less ordered picture is preferred, there is a 
httls sketch by Horace Walpole which may be 
quoted : 

° Pope had twisted and twirled and harmonised thu, till 
it appeared two or three sweet little lawns, opening and 
opemng one beyond another, and the whole surrounded 
with impenetrable woods.” 

Hera Swift, Bolmgbroke, Congreve, and Gay wore 
wont to exchange wit and wisdom and, perchanoe, 
to lOrge the weapons which were to be used m the 
war with the Dunces — ^the war which was waged 
OQ behalf of a single valueless Truth : 

” Out with it. Dunciad ; let the secret pass. 

That secret to each fool — that he’s on ass.” 

Here strange schemes were proposed and dis- 
cussed for the launching of these hterary shafts 
upon the wandering world The early spurious 
editions of the Dunciad, for instance ; the simul- 
taneous pubhoation in Dublin and London, and the 
like. Here it was that Bobngbroke sketched the 
first rough philosophical propositions eventually 
polished mto the Essay on Man. And here it wos 
that Pope, with only the silence for company, wove 
the tmy dips of paper upon which he was wont to 
jot his disjointed ideas mto an harmonious whole. 

'* Now backs of letteis, though design’d 
For those who more will need ’em. 

Are fill’d with hints and mterlm’d 
Himself will scarcely read ’em 
Each atom by some other stniok 
All turns and motions tries. 

Till m a Jump together stuck 
Behold a poem rise ” 

Lastly, it was at Twickenham, on May 30, 1744, 
that tho rcstloBS spirit of the poet finally qmtted 
the world which it had never loved. The bruised 
body was buried in Twickenham church. The 
bettor part of the man — his work — is with us still 
in the form of the pithv couplets in which Alexander 
Popo embodied the crystal-hard wisdom of fais age 
and The Rape of the Lock 

His WoBK ImxiUBNCB Aim Sigmuicamcii 
IK LlTERATnim 

The three poems in which Pope is emphatically 
the spokesman of Ins age are The Rape of the 
Lock, picturing its frivolities ; the Dunciad, un- 
veiling its squrio r , the Essay on Man, echoing its 
philosophy''T5ls own attitude towsuds literature 
IB mccly expressed in the Essay on Grttecistn, where 
the merits and hmitations of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury school of poetry are oleariy exhibited. What 
they admire, what they dishko, is patent to the moat 
nnainLl reader. The neatness of bis rapier wit is 
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happily shown in the passing allusion to the ohurlish 
old ontio John DsHiris (1667-1734), author of a 
tragedy, Appiue and Vtrgtnta .* 

** But Appius reddens at each word you speak.'* 

Of his work as a whole it may be said that he was 
a master of hteraiy mosaio There is nothing of 
the easy breadth and vigour of Dryden m his satin- 
oal verse ; on the other hand, he excelled his pre- 
decessor m exquisite finish and in detailed touches 
Hia poems have no solidarity or homogeneity, with 
the exception, perhaps, of The Rape of the Lock 
Bather may they be likened to polished fragments, 
ounmngly fitted in to form a whole, and remarkable 
for workmanship rather than integral beauty. 

Using the Drydonean couplet, he imparted to it 
a goBsamerhke dehoucy of touch, that more than 
compensated for the IsKik of strength If at tunes 
the glitter and sparkle fade into dullness, the occa- 
sions are comparatively rare, and the amazing thing 
is that he sustained his mercurial smartness and 
aptness for so long There are few graces of style 
beyond crispness and lightness The beauties^ 
though abundant, are of the obvious kind No one 
can dress up a commonplace sentiment or humdrum 
thought m finer clothes than he ; but there is no 
hint in his work of high imagination, of subtle fancy, 
no sense of mystery, no romance, no depth of feel- 
ing, no greatness of impulse In the era that fol- 
lowed, the defioienoies of Pope in this respect were 
so glaring as to call down on him undeserved con- 
tempt With Jane Austen, wo must grant him the 
“ two inches of ivory,” and within these limitations 
there is no more skilful artist If ho is not to be 
reckoned with the master-spirits of English litera- 
ture, he was at any rate an incomparable craftsman 
and a delightful wit And that is no small matter 

** Avoid extremes , and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much. 

At every tnfie aoorn to take offence, 

That always shows great pnde, or little sense 
Those heads, os stomachs, are not sure the bert. 

Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 

Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move ; 

For fools admire, but men of sense approve - 
As things seem large which we through mists descry. 
Dullness is ever apt to magnify 
Some foreign writers, some our own despise , 

The ancients only, or the modems prize 
Thus wit, like faith, hy each man is applied 
To one small sect, and all are damned beside. 

Meanly they seek the blessing to confine. 

And force that sun but on a port to shine. 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes. 

But ripens spints in cold northern climes ; 

Which from the first has shone on ages post, 

Bnlights tho present, and shall warm the lost ; 

Though each may feel inrroasos and decays. 

And see now clearer and now darker days. 

Begard not, then, if wit be old or new. 

But blame the false, and value still the true ” ^ 

' Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies. 

And catch tho manners living as they rise , 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we oan. 

But vindicate the ways of God to man ” 

” Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 

Man never but always to be blest. 

The soul, uneasy, and confin'd from home. 

Bests and expatiates in a life to come. 

^ Euay on Cnttetm. 


Jjo I the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 

Bees God m clouds, aiid hears Hun m the wind.” * 

** Pretty I in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms i 
The things we know, ore neither noh nor rare. 

But wonder how the devil they got there ’ 

*’ Damn with faint praise, aanent with civi] leer. 

And without sneering teach the rest to sneer | 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hmt a fault, and hesitate didike.” 

" Eternal smiles his emptiness betray. 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way.” 

While pensive poets painful vigils keep, 

Bleepleu themselves to give their readers sleep.” 

' And gentle Dullness ever loves a joke ” 

*' The right divine of kings to govern wrong,” * 

Among minor verae writers of the age are the 
sturdy Whig, Samdel Gabth (1661-1719), the phyei- 
oion whose Ditpeneary (IfiOO) is an amusing de- 
scription of a doctor’s quarrel, written m the versifi- 
cation of Dryden, with a fair amount of the msMter’s 
riiiU, unfortunate Sir Richard Biackhobb, also a 
physician, with a taste for rhetoric which brought 
him contmual ridicule from the wits of the tune. 
His piety and Whiggery pleased Addison, and one 
of hiB poems. Creation, is a respectable piece of 
work - but bis talents were not euoh as to procure 
the approbation of his fellows, and they were m- 
Bufficient to please those who came after. Con- 
greve was a song writer of the Restoration type, 
and could hold his own with craftsmen like Sedley 
and Dorset Ambbosb PRiUrs, rejoicing in the 
mckname of “Namby Pamby,” suffioiently indi- 
cates thereby the character of his muse Tickeu,, 
an Oxford man, and, hke Philips, a fnond of Addison, 
wrote two good elegies on bis friend, and had the 
gift of sonorous verse John Bybom, a North of 
England physician, was a vigorous and dexterous 
versifier, though perhaps posterity will more grate- 
fully acclaim him as the first teacher of a good 
system of shorthand. 

From these men we may turn to two of greater 
weight and power — ^Matthew Prior, the father of 
English " light verso,” and John Gay, a whimsical 
and delightful vorsifier of Town and its ways. 

Matthew Prior, “ beloved by every Muse,” was 
a Dorset man, bom near Wimbome m 1664, who by 
the generosity of on uncle was educated at West- 
minster Sohool. and at St John’s College, Cam 
bridge, under the patronage of the Earl of Dorset. 
During this penod he collaborated with Charles 
Montagu, m The Town Mouse and the Country 
Mouse, a burlesque on The Hind and the Panther of 
Dryden On leaving Cambridge several diplomatic 
appointments were conferred upon him, including 
that of Secretary of State in Ireland (1697), and 
Under-Secretary of State in England (1699) Two 
years later ho was elected member for East Gnn- 
stead, at this tune changing his pohtical coat from 
Whig to Tory. The Tones mode him Commiasioner 
of Customs (1711—14), during which tune he took 
some part in formulating the Peace of Utrecht, 
and was Queen Anne’s ambassador at Paris until 

^ Essay on Man. ■ Epislle to Dr. Aebuthnot, 

* The iTunotad. 
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ber de(;j^ In 1710 he vaa iinpeMdied and for two 
years imprisoned. 

Having made £4000 by the publication of a foko 
edition of his works in 1710, Lord Harley added a 
mmilar sum m Order to make some provision for 
Fnor’s old age; unfortunately, Pnor only lived 
two years to enjoy his good fortune, dying m 1721. 

Prior wrote two long poems : Solomon on the 
Vanity of the WoM, and iUnut, or the Progreea of the 
Mmd. 

Alma is Hudibrastio in method, but is far from 
successful, and gives httle impression of the real 
strength of the writer as a maker of verse. 

Solomon follows Dryden m its use of the heroic 
couplet ; it 18 agreeable in ports, but the subject is 
not m reohty congemal with the pleasant, super, 
ficial, whimsical attitude most oharacteiistio of 
Prior. 

Prior’s reputation rests almost entirely upon his 
shghter efforts Ho is an expert in the making of 
bterary touffU, and no one better than he could 
fling off some audacious tnfle, or dainty sentimen- 
tality. The airy deftness of his touch is dehcious, 
and deludes the reader at times mto rating him as 
merely a light-hearted jester. But he is more than 
a professional jester, ho is a true humorist, with a 
sense of tears as well as of laughter, as witness 
the “ Lines written m the beginning of Mcaeray’s 
Hislory of France,” and throughout all his bright 
and tender whimsicalities there runs a cheerful, 
tolerant outlook on kfe. 

SoUlUON, OB TBB VANITY 01 HUKAN WlBBM 

If the great master will descend to hear 
The humble senes of his handmaid's care ; 

O I while she tolls it, let him not put on 
The look that awes the nations from the throne I 
O I let not death severe in glory he 
In the king's frown and terror of his eye I 
Mine to olMy, thy part is to ordain ; 

And. though to mention be to suffer psin. 

If the king smile whilst I my woe recite. 

If weeping, I find favour in his sight 
Flow fast my tears, full rising his delight, 

0 I witness earth beneath, and heaven above I 
For can I hide it f I am sick of love ; 

If madness may the name of passion bear. 

Or love bo called what is indwd despair 
Thou Sovereign Power, whose secret will oontrols 
The inward l»nt and motion of our souls I 
Why hast thou placed such infinite degrees 
Between the cause and cure of my disease T 
The mighty object of that raging fire 
In whiim unpitied, Abra must expire. 

To Chlob 

What I meak, my fair Chloe, and what I write, shows 
The difference there is betwixt Nature and Art , 

1 court others in verse, but I love thee in prose ; 

And they have my whimsies, hut thou host my heart. 

The god of us verso-men — you know. Child — the Sun, 
How after his journeys he set up his rest ; 

If at morning o'er earth ’tis his fonoy to run. 

At night he reclines on his Thetis’s breast. 

Bo when I am weary with wandering all day. 

To thee. Jig dehght, in the evening I come ; 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way. 

They wrere but my visits, but thou art my home. 

John Oat was bom in 1686 at Barnstaple in 
Dovon, and lost both his paionts when ten years 


old. Coming ol an impoverished family, he tried 
his fortune as apprentice to a London sdk mercer, 
and later on drifted (by one of those lucky tides 
that oamed him , despite his lasy self, mto comfort- 
able harbours) into a secretaryship to the Duchess 
of Monmouth He had a noh gift for vivid descrip- 
tion — a rural scene or the delights of the town, it 
mattered not to Gay ; he could do either equidly 
well 

Lacking the originality of Prior, he hod a goodly 
share of humour, considerable technical skill, 
whether m turnmg out the favourite couplet of the 
time, or evolving a lyric. In fact, his good, all- 
round power and attractive manner compensated 
for his singular meptitude in turning hia fortune to 
better account. Among his best works may be 
noted Bumf Sports ; Tnvta, or the Art of Walking 
the Streets of London ; the famous Black-Eyed 
Susan; the equally agreeable if less well-known 
lyrics — Philleda, and 'Twos when the Secu were 
Soaring ; and some capital Fables 

“ A soft and civil companion,” said Johnson of 
him, truly enough. Easy good humour marks 
both Pnor and Gay They are typical products of 
their age, genuine artists in their way , and modest 
as that way might be, rarely dull save when they 
tned to be senous, taking life m the spint of 
Horace’s carpe diem philosophy, 

Thu Stbahd 

Thro’ the long Strand together let us stray . 

With thee conversing I forget the way 
Behold that nairow street which strep desrende. 
Whose buildmg to the sbmy shore extends , 

Hem Arundel’s fam’d stmetorr rear'd ita fame, 

The street alone retains on empty name ; 

Where Titian’s glowing point the canvas warm’d. 
And Jtaphail’s fair drsign. with judgment, charm'd. 
Now hangs the bellman’s song, and pasted here 
The colour’d pnntc of Overton appear. 

Where statues breath’d, the works of Phidias' hands, 
A wooden pump, or lonely watch-house stands. 
There Essejd stately pile adorn'd the shore, 

There Cecil’s, Bedjord’s, VMim', now no more. 

Yet Burlington’s fair palace still remains , 

Beauty within, without piujxirtion roigns. 

Beneath his eye declining art revives. 

The wall with animated picture lives ; 

There Handel stnkes the stnngs, the melting strain 
lYansporta the soul, and thrills thro’ e\ ery vein ; 
There oft I enter (hut with cleaner shoeek 
For Burlington’s belov’d by ev’iy Muse. 

St. Clehznt’s 

Where the fair oolumna of St Clement stand. 

Whose straiten’d bounds encroach upon the Strand , 
Where the low penthouse bows the walker’s head. 

And the rough pavement wounds the yielding tre^ 
Where not a post protects the narrow space. 

And strung in twines, combs dongle in thy face ; 
Summon at once thy courage, rouse thy care. 

Stand firm, look bock, bo resolute, new are 
Forth issuing from steep lanes, the collier’s steeds 
Dreg the block load ; another cart succeeds. 

Team follows team, crouds heap’d on crouds appear 
And wait impatient till the rood grow olear 
Now all the pavement sounds with tnuujnng feet. 

And the mixt hnny barricades the street. 

Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthen’d team 
Cracks the tough harness ; here a pond’rous beam 
Lies overturn’d athwart , lor slaughter fed 
Here lowmg bullocks raise thair liomdd head. 
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Now oaths grow loud, with ooaohm coaches jar. 

And the smart blow provokes the sturdy war a 
From the high box they whirl the thong around. 

And with the twimng ])^h their shins resound : 

Their rage ferments, more dangorous wounds th^ tty. 
And theolood gushes down their painful eye. 

And DOW on foot the frowning warriors light. 

And with their pond’rous fists renew the fight ; 

Blow answers blow, their cheeks are smear'd with blood. 
Till down they fell, and grapplmg roll in mud. 

* Tis woman that seduces all mankind ' 

By her we first were taught the wheedling arts ” 

** If the heart of a man is depress’d with cares. 

The mist is dispell’d when a woman appeara.*' 

‘ The fly that sips treacle is lost In the sweets ” * 

*' When yet was ever found a mother 
Who’d gno her booby for another f ^ 

With Prior to reflect the careless urbanities and 
semi-cynical moods of the day, Qay to mirror its 
manners and outward show, wo have two ozcellont 
guidos, after Pope, to the life of eighteentb-oentury 
London 

Three poets of the tune stand apart from their 
follows, as marking the transitional spirit between 
the school of Dryden and Pope and the Romantio 
movement in verse that started with Thomson’s 
8«a»on». Edward Young, Thomas Parnell, and 
Lady Wmohelsea stood to some extent for the new 
spirit ; in their treatment of external nature they 
belonged more to the Romantic than to the Critical 
movement. Lady Winchelsea, for instance, was 
singlod out for commendation by Wordsworth bO“ 
cause of her Nocturnal Reverie Parnell made a 
notable break away from the eternal couplet of the 
time, and Young, for all his pretentiousness, showed 
a gloomy gravity qmte different from the easy-going 
Bcntontiousness of Pope and his school. 

It IS probable, however, that none of these were 
conscious of any innovating tendencies. The dif- 
ference m tone is duo rather to temperamental 


peculiarities than to any deliberate ohange of 
literary attitude. Young, m his Univenal Pastum 
(1725-8), proved ahnost as skilful a satirist os 
Pope hims^. His most charaoteristio work is the 
Night Thoughia, a lengthy poem of sententious re- 
flection, showing considerable tochmeal skill in bis 
management of blank verse, but is handicapped by 
a stilted, theatncal phraseology. 

Parnell, like Young, suflered vicissitudes and 
disappointments, that are found reflected m his 
verse More varied than Young, he oohieved some 
excellent translations, and showed freshness and 
observation as well os metrical power, m The 
Night-jnece on Death and Hymn to CorUentmerU 
Lady Winchelsea (1660-1725) was closely in 
touch with the literary wits of the age— indeed 
she IS Pope's Ardelia — and presents a cunous and 
sometimes piquant mixture of the old and the new 
m her methods. While not sufilciently ongmal to 
break away from the literary conventions of her 
tune, she none the less had a more genuine feehng 
for nature, and was far truer and more sincere in 
her pictures of natural scenery than any of her 
contemporaries In some respects The Nocturnal 
Reverie is better entitled to be regarded as the 
pioneer of the Nature poetry of the new ago than 
even Thomson’s Seasons ; it is leas rhapsodical, 
less conventional in its phraseology. If we give 
Thomson the preference, it is because of a greater 
ambition m his effort, a more conscious efiort to 
leave the methods of the day 

It is quite evident that we have come to the 
parting of the ways Before leaving it, let us recall 
the solid merits of the school that were undervalued 
and slighted rather unfairly by tho brilliant oritios 
of the Romantic period ; these m particular, the 
finished art of its satire , the creation of a delight- 
ful type of butterfly poetry m the tiers dc aociHi; 
above all, the clarity and succinctness introduced 
into English verse. 


II. PROSE : (a) The Pioneers of the Essay, (b) The Great Essayists (Addison — Steele— Defoe — Swift). 

(c) Lesser Prose Writers. 


(o) THE PIONEERS OP THE ENGLISH ESSAY 

Amono tho groat Elizabethan wntors there are 
suggestions hero and there of a plainer, simpler, 
more straightforwaid prose Bacon in his Essays, 
and Joiison m his Discoveries, diverge certainly at 
tunes from tho elaborate Elizabethan pattern, 
wrought to such cunning perfection by men like 
Browne, and Burton, and Sir Walter Kaleigh 

None tho leas, the prose as a whole is the prose of 
an ago of poetry, and even m the plainer writers, 
rhetoric is never far away , but the prose of the 
new ago is far better adapted to an age ncher in 
pohtical and philosophic speculation than to poetry ; 
in the art of critical exposition and journehstio 
realism than m work of creative Imagination 

Cowley may be regarded as tho uutial pioneer of 
the now movement He is a pioneer by no means 
certain of his medium, nor even constant to it ; yet, 
^ Beggar's Opera, 

* The Mother, Ou Nurse, and the Fairy, 


both m Ills essays and his Discourse concfmtng the 
Government of Oliver Cromuxll (1061), the change of 
literary attitude is clearly apparent. 

' There is no saymg shocks me so much os that which 
I hoar very often, that a man dors not know how to 
pass his tune ’ It would have keen hut 111 spoken by 
Methuselah m the nine hundred and sixty-ninth year of 
his life, so far it is from us, who liave not time enough 
to attain to tho utmost pcrfoction of any part of any 
Bcieneo, to have cause to complain that we are forced 
to he idle for want of work. But this, you will say, is 
working for the learned others ore not capable either 
of tho employment or divertisements that amve from 
letters I know they are not and therefore cannot 
much recommend solitude to a man totally illiterate. 
But, if any man l<e so unlearned os to wont entertain- 
ment of the little intervals of accidental solitude which 
frequently occur in almost all conditions texcept the 
very meanest of the people, who have business enough 
in the necessary provisions of life), it is truly a great 
shame both to his parents and himself ; for a very small 
portion of any ingmious art will stop up all those gaps 
of our time i eitlmr music, or peuuting, or designing, or 
dhemistiy, or history, or gardemiig, or twenty other 
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things, will do it uaefkilly and pleasantly ^ and If ha 
happen to set hia aSeotiona nun poetry (whiqh I do 
not advise him too immoderatdy) &at mil over.do It ■ 
no wood wiU be thiok enough to hide hun from the 
importunities of company or busineas, whloh trould 
afaetiaot him from his beloved.” t 

Dryden’s importance in the domain of prose is 
even more romarkable than in that of verse, and 
this for reasons which will be quite obvious to all 
students of his work. His pecidiar gifts — ^his ease, 
his force, his clearness, his intellectual vigour — are 
qualities more serviceable in prose, and especially 
serviceable at this stage in the history of our litera- 
ture, when prose had suffered from over-notoua 
hving. 

His well known Essay on Dramahe Poesy was 
begun about 1065, and quite apart from its briUiont 
analysis of dramatic principle^ it is ‘ a model of 
tlie new prose,” without which we should fail to 
appreciate those qualities that went to build up 
the English Essay of the eighteenth century. 

Of tl^ Essay there are three editions, all oleariy 
showing the pains token by the critic m the direction 
of clarity and correctness. 

In his early prose ComdiOe probably was the 
dominant formative influence some critics have 
seen m his later work the influence of Montaigne. 
However this may be, the essay model of Mon- 
taigne seems persistent, and he certainly did much 
to rouse general mterest in the Essay os a form of 
literary production 

Dryden's prose is nearly always strong, flexible, 
and delightfully straightforwe^. The epithet 
‘ Glorious ” — so long attached to him — may seem to 
some 08 somewhat curious, for great as his powers 
were, they looked that touch of high imagination 
which would reconcile us to the term But in 
granting the phrase in terms of breadth rather than 
depth, we may aasuredly aay “ Amen ” to it If 
ho does not range from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven, his teirestrial range is one of extra- 
onlmarv variety 

' I will not excuse, but justify myself for one pre- 
londod onine for which I am liable to be charged by 
false cntlos, not only in this translation, but in maw 
of my onmnal poeniR, that I I,atini8e too much It 
IB true tliat when I tind an English word signiGcant and 
bounding 1 neither borrow from the Latm or any other 
langiiago . but when 1 want at homo I must Book abroad. 
If bounding words aro not of our growth and manu- 
faeturn, who shall hinder me to import them from a 
foreign oountry T I oairy not out tno treasure of tho 
nal lOn which u never to return ; but what I bring from 
Italy I spend In England ; here it remains, and here it 
circulates ; for If the com be good, it will pass from one 
hand to another I trade both with the living and the 
dnad for the enrichment of our native language. We 
have onough m England to supply our necessity but 
if ue will have things of inagmfloenoe and splendour, we 
must got them by commorco . . . But eveiy manoannot 
distinguish betwixt pedantry and poetry ; every man, 
thorefore. Is not lit to innovate.’’ * 

Sir WnxiAM Tbmplb, son of Sir John Temple, 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, was bom in 1628, 
educated at Cambridge, and became a member of 
the Irish Farhament m 1660 He travelled con- 
siderably on the Continent and was British Ambas- 
sador at tho Hague fop many years, during which 

* Essay on SoUtude. - Essay on Dramahio Poesy. 


he negotiated the momsge of William of Orange 
and the Fimoess Mary. On his return to England 
in 1670, Charles II took him mto his confidence m 
diplomatic arrangements, but Temple, not feelmg 
that he could agree on all pomts with his Sovereign, 
thought it wiser to retire to his house at Sheen, and 
afterwards to Moor Park, with Swift as his secretary, 
and OGOupy hia leisure in essay writing and garden- 
ing Hia wife, the famous Dorothy Osborne, that 
meet delightful and natural of letter writers, pre- 
deceased him. Sir William died m 1899. 

Hia Essays on various subjects — Health, Qout, 
Qardemng, and Poetry — are written m a dear, ngcoe- 
able, unaffected style, rising at times to a rhythmio 
beauty, as in the Essay on Poetry. They certainly 
dlow that the ease and mtimacy of the new schod 
need not be divorced from dignity and charm. 

Op Pobibv 

I know very well that many who pretend to be wise 
by the forms of being grave are a^ to despise both 
poetry and musio as toys and trifles too light for the use 
or entertaimnent of serious men : but whoever find 
tberoselvee wholly maeneible to theee charme, would, I 
think, do well to keep their own ooiinsol, for fear of re- 
proaohmg their own temper, and bringing the goodneaa of 
their natures, it not of their understandings into question ; 
it may be thought at least an ill sign, if not an ill consti- 
tution, since some of tho fathers went so far as to esteem 
the love of mneic a sign of predestmation ; as a thing 
divine and reserved for the felicities of heaven iteell. 
While this world lasts, I doubt not but the pleasures and 
requeeta of these two entertainments will do so too , and 
happy those that content themselves with these, and 
any other so easy and innocent, and do not trouble 
the world, or other men, because they cannot be quite 
themeelvee, though nobody hurts them I When all la 
done, human life is at the greatest and the host but 
like a froward child that must be played with and 
humoured a bttle to keep It quiet till it falls asleep and 
then the care le over. 

Temple’s oontemporary. Lord TTat.ttaw (Qeorge 
Savile), was a Yorksbireman, bom at Thornhill m 
1633 For his share in the Restoration he was 
created Baron Savile end Viscount Halifax in 1668, 
and was the chief dissentient to the bill for exclud- 
mg the Duke of York from the succession. Twice 
m^e Lord Fnvy Seal, bo was forced to resign m 
1690, and died m 1605 

Halifax woe a pobtical force as well as a man of 
letters - achieved fame with his pamphlet The 
CkaraeUr of a Trimmer, which indicates accurately 
his own pohtioal attitude ; became famous as a 
parliamentary speaker ; and m a volume of Mis- 
cellanies (c. 1688), which contained essays on various 
subjects and a few notable pamphlets, showed 
grace, lucidity, and terseness. He writea more like 
the man of the world than Temple, and his aphor- 
isms have a pleasant, satirical flavour, as that on 
An Empty TTomon : “ Such ar one is seldom 

serious but with her tailor ; ” or this, “ You may 
love your obildren without living in the nursery.” 

In all these writers the mfluence of Montaigne is 
very marked, none more so perhaps than in Halifax, 
who had no small measure of Montaigne’s happy 
faculty for metaphor. 

Of other famous contemporaries, forerunners of 
the great prose age, Tillotson and Bunyan, I speak 
elsewben. Bunyan really stands by himaslf - there 
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ara no traces of foreign models and classical influ> 
enoea in him. He is the child of Puritanism, and 
the Bible euid his own native gemus are the only 
outstanding factors. That is why he was treated m 
the last phase of the Renascence, rather than in 
the first phase of the dassioal reaction. 

(6) THE GREAT ESSAYISTS 
JosBFH AoDisoir (1072-1719) 

Speaking of the statue set up to AddiSMi in 
Westminster Abbey, Macaulay has said : 

*' Such a mark of national respect was due to the nn- 
sulked statesman, to the aocomphshed scholar, to the 
man of pure Enghsh eloqaenoe, to the consummate 
painter of life and manners. It was due, above sll, to 
the great satirist who alone knew how to use ridicule 
without abusing It , who, without inflicting a wound, 
effected a great social reform, and who reconciled wit 
with virtue after a long and disastrous separation, 
during which wit had been led astray by profligacy and 
virtue by fanaticiam *’ 

The eulogy is remarkable, but few would deny 
its essential justice. 

Long after feudahsm had perished os a politioal 
force, it lingered on as a social and hterary influ* 
ence. Intensely mdividualistio os was the spirit 
of the Renascence, it left untouched by its anti- 
feudal tendencies, many old customs. Sentiment 
at the Restoration favoured the continuanco and 
vitality of these survivals — ancient habits of thought 
and life. So looking at the hfe of the period, we 
con detect two contraiy currents of opinion, the 
one fed by puritaaism, the other by feudalism. At 
a later penod, the trends of thought which we 
designate Liberalism and Conservatism arose from 
these. But there have always existed, ever sinco 
mediBvol times, the two comps. Neither has con- 
quered its enemy. Each has modified the other 
And the greatest masters of out literature have 
been those who have wrung from both their measure 
of fruitfulness. The best instincts of the nation 
had recoiled alike from the narrow ngidity of the 
Puritan ideal and the shallow self-indulgence of 
the Restoration hedonists In religious matters 
they hod found a via media ; they now sought one 
in their social and political Lfo In this work of 
reconcihation it is haid to overestimate tho influence 
of JoBBFH Addison. 

Bom May 1, 1672, he went to school at the 
Charterhouse, leaving that m 1687 for Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Later on ho was associated with 
Magdalen College ; and the picturesque walk by 
the Cherwell, with its formal hue of elm-trees and 
air of serene repose, remains as a reminder of the 
quiet, studious scholar His scholastic reputation 
became considerable, and Johnson warmly praised 
hia Latin poem 

The star of Congreve was rising, that of Diyden 
declimng, at this time , and Congreve, it is said, 
introduced Addison to Montague Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Addison wrote a poem to the King m 
1695, and dedicated a Latin poem on the Peace 
of Ryswiok (1697) to Montague himself This was 
pleeMantly acknowledged by a pension of £300 
obtained for the youthful poet by Montague. This 
enabled him to travel abroad and eonch his eduoo- 


tion. From the account of his wanderings throng 
France and Italy, it is clear that he is more 
interested in oleiasio associations than in scenic 
beauties, and that he views Cathohe practices with 
an impatience and austerity almost Miltonin 
Clearly this cultured loyalist has something of the 
Puritan m his constitution. On his return to 
England, he remamed for a considerable tune with- 
out employment, but when the Whigs came mto 
favour, Addison’s lot became happier Then name 
a period of preferments and of official poetry which 
ne^ not concern us here. His poetry was never 
great at any time^ though graceful, scholarly, and 
facile. He had the gift of friendship, and by his 
social quahties attracted towards himself many 
illustrious men, very divergent m temperament. 
Among them were Steele and Swift. Of Swift he 
thought very highly, and to bun dedicated a ci^ 
of his Italxan Travda : 

*‘To the most agreeable companion, the truest friend, 
and the greatest genius of his a^ ” 

Pope has declared that Addison Qient much of 
his time at coffee-houses with his friends, a habit 
which Pope himself found injurious to health. It 
is probable that Addison’s social proclivities led 
him mto habits of mtemperance, which probably 
shortened his hfe. But them is no doubt that 

Canary wmo and Barbadoos water ” frequently 
unlocked a flood of rich eloquence and flne sugges- 
tion. One recalls the witty saying of Coleridge, 
that “ some men are like musical glosses ; you only 
get the finest tones from them when they are wet.” 

He was an excellent talker ; scarcriy an effective 
conversationalist Ho belonged to the genus of 
Coleridge and Carlyle rather than that of Hazlitt 
and Macaulay. 

Steele and Addison were educated at the same 
school, and were friends at Oxford. But while 
Addison shajiod as the “ good httle boy,” Steele’s 
career suggested a collegiate Harry Bondford. 
Throughout life he reminds one rather of Thomas 
Nash or Robert Greene, those famous Elizabethan 
Bohemians, for, hke them, ” sinning and repent- 
ing,” he spent most of his days But he is a shade 
less impetuous than those worthies, and the puritan 
element which showed up unexpectedly in Greene 
was very clearly discernible m Steele’s work. A 
fine portrait is given of him m Eamond. 

In April 1709 Steele started the Tader. Addison 
contributed a few papers to the earlier numbers, 
but not till the eighty-first number did he become 
a frequent contributor. 

Of Addison’s help, Steele remarked : *' When I 
had once called him in I could not subsist without 
dependence on him ” 

The Taller started by detailing news mingled 
with essays and stories and dramatic criticism. It 
was through the influence of Addison that the essay 
became the most important constituent, 

January 2, 1711, saw the death of the Tader, 
and the following March 1, the birth of the Spectator. 
It ran for 556 numbers, contmmng until Dec^ber 6, 
1712 The essay, which had proved so great a 
success in the Taller, became the one mgredient of 
the Spectator. The sobriety and moderation dis- 
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played Iby Uie wnter^ the bmaour, (he genial 
momliaingi theae qualities made for the stupe^oua 
suooesB of the joumaL It has been well said that 
“ the Spectator made a mark m English hterature, 
and fixed a form which was adopt^ with servile 
fidehty by many penodicals till the end of the 
century," 

In his supreme characterisation — the mellow Sir 
Roger de Coverley — all that is finest m the old 
feudabam finds expression. 

Steele sketches him in the second Spectator ; 
but he 18 most nobly embroidered m the fifteen 
Spectatore by Addison, where Sir Roger is mtro- 
duoed m his own country bouse. 

After journalism came playwnting. Cato was 
produced at Drury Lane, and despite its dramatic 
tameness, scored e great success. Pope hod 
written an elegant prologue for it, and Swift, it is 
said, attended one of the rehearaala. 

Then came another penod of essay wnting, this 
tune for the Ouardtan, the successor to the Spec- 
tator. In August 1716 he married the Countess of 
Warwick. The marriage was not a happy one, 
and, according to Johnson, resembled the marriage 
m which a Sultan gives his daughter a man to be 
her slave ; and it has been said, “ Holland House, 
although a large house, could not contain Addison, 
the Countess of Warwick, and one guest — Peace ’* 

In 1718 hia health began to break, and he retired 
on a good pension, with bterary work on hand 
(though apparently of no great interest) which he 
never comj^eted A quarrel with his old friend 
Steele — ^largely due to the fact that another had 
supplanted him in Addison’s estimation— em- 
bittered Ins remaining months. The quarrel was 
never made up. 

In June 1719 asthma, which had plagued him rdl 
his life, returned; then dropsy supervened. He 
died on the 17th, at Holland House, at the age of 
forty-seven. 

His Wobk 

The charaoter and genius of Addison are best 
exemphfied m the pages of the Spectator. It 
IS bard to bettor the comment of his latest biog- 
rapher, Mr. Courthopo, that he "may be said to 
have sJmost created and wholly perfected English 
prose as an instrument for the expression of social 
thought ” If wo compare Addison's prose with the 
prose of Milton or Hooker or Bacon, we shall 
realise (he dehghtful plasticity, the delightful 
nuancea of mood and fancy for which Addison finds 
expression The earlier stylists wore nch m elo- 
quence, and m the gift of noble declamation ; but 
they speak in full dr^ from, as it wore, a rostrum. 
In the Toiler and Spectator, we have the beginning 
of that genial intimacy of the writer with the 
reader, which was to find so rare a following at a 
later time in Elia, in Hazhtt, and m Thackeray 
Indebted to the great writers who preceded him, 
Addison, none the less; has a maimer qmte bis 
own; and it is obvious how deep ore the obliga- 
tions of the modem generation of essayists, m 
whom the personal note is predominsiit. 

With all this fiexibihty and ease there is no 
slipshod writing. Bo fastidious is his workmanship. 
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that, according to Worton, he would stop the presg; 
on occasion, to alter a preposition or conjunction. 
Thus for the manner. For the matter, the happy 
blend of the Funtan spirit and the Renascence 
spirit proved greatly to the taste of his country- 
men. There had been moralists before m plenty : 
the stately moralist m Hooker , the quamt moralist 
m Sir Francis Bacon ; the fiery moralist in Milton. 
Addison exemphfied the happy moralist. “ I have," 
he said truly enough, “ brought philosophy out 
of closet and hbraries, schools and colleges, to 
dwell at clubs and assembhes, at tea-tables and 
in coffee-houses." 

Nowhere is Addison more dehghtful than in 
illustrating the contrast between the country and 
town life ; the clash of rural feudalism with urban 
manners. An excellent commentary on the London 
life of the day is furmshed by Sir Roger’s opinions 
on matters theatrical, on Westminster Abbey, 
on town fashions, where this fine old fellow leaves 
the country house where he is seen to such ad- 
vantage among his friends and retamers. He 
wishes to see the Prince “ Eugenio,” as he persists 
in calling Frmoe Eugene and he accompanies 
the Spectator on the water to Spring Gardens, or to 
the theatre to see The Dxetreeaed Mother played 

The Spectator was probably a picture of Addison 
himself. He is a gentleman who, after studymg 
soberly and well at the Umversity, betakes himself 
to London, and there notes all the phases of life 
to be observed; he listens to the wits at Wills’s; 
smokes with “ the philosopher of the Grecian," 
maybe with the pohtician at the “ Bt. James’s," 
and with the merchants in the " Exchange ’’ 

Here m its picture of the town and country are 
all the materials for the modern novel of social hfe 

Small wonder that, at a time when Richardson 
was quietly jierformmg his work as compositor, 
and Fielding indulging in schoolboy exploits ; when 
Smollett and Goldsmith and Bteme were yet un- 
born, a public should be found for this picture of 
contemporary life and manners. 

Even Pope, his bitter rival, said of him : " Hia 
conversation had something m it more ohamung 
than 1 have found in any other man " 

The " Spectator " and tte Soctal and 
LUerary Importance 

The trend of the essays in the Spectator is thus 
obaraoterisod by their author : “ The great and 
only end of these speculations is to banish vice and 
ignorance out of the territories of Great Britain." 

It is the first attempt made by journalism to 
give form and consistency to public opmion ; the 
first serious effort made, m fact, to organise public 
opinion by clarifying and systematising the infinite 
discussions that went on at the clubs and cofieo- 
houses. 

From the outset Addison’s face is set against the 
shameless hcence and shallowness of Restoration 
manners ; he attacks the fashionable youths and 
cynical men about town who are “ knight-erranta " 
of vice. To him they are “ a sort of vermin.” When 
ho wishes he can smite hard ; but his favourite mood 
ia a mood of dehoate and playful satire, and here 
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he ia at hiB happiest. Swift is his Bupenor at the 
dedge-hamiaer work. 

* The toilet,” he writes, ” la their great scene of 
boaiiieas, and the right enjoyment of their hair the 
prinotpal employmrnt of their hvea. The sorting of a 
amt of libands is reckoned a very good inormng's work ; 
and li they make an excursion to a mercer’s or a toy 
shop, BO great a fatigue makes them unfit for anything 
else all the day after Their more serious occupations 
arc sewing and einbroidenng, and their greatest diudgery 
the preparation of jellies and sweetmeats. This, 1 say. 
Is the state of ordinary woman though I know there are 
multitudes of those of a more elevated life and con- 
vorsation tliat move m an exalted sphere of knowlei^e 
and virtue, that join all the beauties of mind to the 
ornaments of dress, and inspire a kmd of awe and respect, 
as well as of lovo into their mole beholders I hope to 
Increase the number of these by publislung this daily 
paper . . . and divert the minds of my female readers 
from greater trifles.” 

Of Addiaon’s verse there is less to say. There is 
htUe hero that has survived the exacting ontioism 
of posterity. The Latin poems are brilhant exer- 
oisea — nothing more ; while of the others, the 
hymns alone impress the reader as work out of 
the ordinary Lacking the delicate charm of a 
Herbert, and the fine forvuur of a Wesley, they 
have a grociousncss, a distinction, a eober beauty 
of their own singularly plesjsmg. His plays have 
no lostmg quality about them. Neither he nor 
Steele had the dramatic gift. Sentiment and 
humour there is — especially in the opera of Jtoaa- 
mond (1707); but lus faculty of characterisation, 
so happily displayed in the essays, finds no congenial 
outlook in terms of the theatre Cato, so famous 
lu his day, is oue of the dullest plays ever wntten 
by a great writer, 

RionaaD SteeIiB (1672-1729) 

Genial, impulsive, good-natured, improvident 
'* Dick " Steele was the son of a Dubhn attorney 
who died when his son was five years old Educated 
at the Charterhouse with Addison, ho proceeded to 
Christ Church, and afterwards to Merton College, 
Oxford, which he left without taking a degree 

Without counting the oost, Steele always did 
that which appealed most strongly to his own 
inclinations The Battle of the Boyne was in the 
air, and the fever of war fired his blood ; failing 
to obtain a commission m the army, he enlisted as 
a private in the Coldstream Guards, to the disgust 
of his undo, who disinherited him Ho, however, 
soon rose from the ranks and became the favounte 
and secretary of his colonel. Lord Cutts, to whom 
he dedicated The Procession (1095), some elegiac 
versos written on the death of Queen Mary. 

In 1701 he wrote The Christian Hero, “ to fix 
upon my own mind a strong impression of virtue 
and rdigiou in opposition to a stronger propensity 
towards unwarrantable pleasure.” The followmg 
year, as a counterblast to his eermon, appeared 
The Funeral, m 1704 The Lying Lover, which 
Steele said was ‘ damned for its piety ” ; The 
Tender Husband in 1705, and after s lapse of 
seventeen years. The Conscioua Lovers, in which 
Mrs. Oldfield and Colley Cibber took parts 

Steele was twice married , his first wife died 
shortly after their marriage, and left him an estate 


in the West Indies. His second wife, bis “dear, 
dear Hnie,” appears to have beea ” gey lU to live 
with,” but as her brilliant husband was inoomgibly 
extravagant and hopelessly erratio in bis damestio 
movements, she had perhaps some cause for her 
izntable and peevish nature. 

In 4707 St^e was appointed editor to the official 
organ of the Government, the London Oaeelte. In 
1709 he started, as we have seen, the Taller, «uid 
later the Spectator and the Ovardian, all of which 
added to his fame as an essayist. 

Steele also took an active port in the polities of 
the day, and was twice chosen Member of Parlia- 
ment ; an ardent supporter of the Hanoverian sue- 
oession, bo was kmghted m 1716, the year m which 
he received the patent for Drury Lone. 

The last five years of his life were spent m retire- 
ment on the borders of Wales. He had played 
various parts on the stage of life, and had suffered 
many vicissitudes, but he was hopeful and brave 
to the end, and when paralysis seix^ him, although 
unable to speak, we are told that “ he retamed his 
cheerful sweetness of temper to the last ; and would 
often be earned out in a summer’s evening, when 
the country lads and lasses were assembled at their 
rural sports, and with his pencil, give an order on 
his agent, the mercer, for a now gown for tho beet 
dancer ” Thus he died at Carmeirthen on Sep- 
tember 1, 1720, and by his own wish was buried m 
St. Peter’s ohurch. 

Steele’s journolistio work on the Taller and 
Spectator has been discussed already, when dealing 
with Addison. Ho was too conscientious a moralist 
m hiB writing to be a good playwright, and his 
attempt to redeem the drama from tho grossness 
and licence of the Restoration drama, led him mto 
many sentimental ineptitudes There is more 
vitality in his plays than in those of Addison, but 
he has no sense of oonstruetion, and as with Addison, 
it IB to hiB Essays we must look for the neb expres- 
sion of hiB genius 

Addison and Steele were admirably suited os 
co-craftsmen, for each could give what the other 
lacked. Steele brought to his work a wide experi- 
ence of life, generous sympathies, and a sunny 
humour; Addison brought a wide experience of 
literature, a polished style, and just a pleasant 
tang of acidity m his humour. Boldi were morohsts 
at heart, with much the samo outlook on tho society 
of their day. Yet there wero sufficient difierences 
in temperament and in gifts to be of real service^ 
in giving breadth and diversity to the work they 
aocomplished 

The Tatlpe 

I went to visit Flonmel, the vainest thing in town, 
where I knew would drop in Colonel Picket, lUst oome 
from tho damp, her professed admirer. Ha is of that 
order of men whp have much honour end merit, bnt 
withal a coxcomb ; the other of that sot of femaJea, 
who has innocence and wit, but the first of coquets It 
is easy to believe these must be admirers of each other. 
She qays the colonel ndes the best of any man m England , 
the colonel says she talks the best of any woman. At 
the some tune, he understands wit just as obe does 
horsemanship. You are to know, thm extraordinary 
persons see each other doily ; and they themselves, as 
we)) an the town, think it will be a match but it can 
never happen that they can come to the point ; for. 
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of addnanng eaoh other, tbav spend their whole 
tune m the reports of themselves be is satisfled if he 
oan oonvlnoe her he is a fine gentleman, and a man of 
oonsecmenoe ; and she in appearing to him an aooom- 
plished lady and a wit, wiuiout further design. Thus 
he tells her of his manner of poating his men at sui^ a 
pass, with the numbers he oommanded on that detach- 
ment : she tells him how she was dressed on such a day 
at oourt, and what o0ers were made her the week follow- 
ing She seems to hear the repetition of his men’s 
names with admiration, and waits only to answer him 
with as false a muster of lovers. They talk to eaoh 
other, not to be informed, but approved. Thus they are 
so like that they are to be ever distant, and the parallel 
lines may run together for ever, but never meet. 

Daniel Defob (o. 1660-1 — 1731) 

To many people Defoe is chiefly known os the 
author of iZobtnson Cruaoe (1719), and a few other 
tales deeding with low life. And yet, fiction was 
merely an incident m Defoe’s astounihngly varied 
career He waa fifty-eight when he wrote Rdbtneon 
Cruaoe, smd befoifi that time he had been a mer- 
chant, a manufacturer, a satirist, a pubhc official, 
and on editor. 

Defoe was bom in London at St. Cilee', Cripple- 
gate (c. 1660-1). His father was a butcher, his 
grandfather a Northamptonshire yeoman. In- 
tended for the ministry, like many another literary 
man, he spent hvo years m a trainmg academy, 
and then found himself unsuited for it, decid- 
mg characteristically it was not for him — “ bemg 
neither honourable, agreeable, nor profitable ” So, 
apprenticed to a hose factor, be took to writing 
pohtical tracts instead, against the King, Charles 11. 
He, however, was careful not to sign them, and 
was astute enough to keep in the background 
whenever prudence suggested it, for although he 
took part (he tells us) m Monmouth’s nsing, none 
knew anything about it till years after, when it 
was safe -to mention the femt. 

He started a hosiery business in ComhiU, but 
greatly disliked being referred to os a “ shop- 
keeper,” m later years explainmg that he hod 
me^y been a ‘ trader m hosiery ” In coimection 
with his business he travelled to Bpcun, and varied 
these trips abroad by escaping from his creditors 
to some other part of England 

Defoe uses his business expenences in The Com- 
plete Engltah Tradeanuin for the Inalructvon of Young 
Begtnnera ; and advises the young tradesman to 
stick to his work and not fancy himself a politician 
cr a man of letters, by running off to the oofieo- 
house. He is not to go too fast, but to " keep 
wagging and always go on,” like the oairier’s 
waggon 

His first known pamphlet was written in verse, 
and published during the Bevolution of 1688, and 
was exuberantly loyal Here he declares he had 
never written before, and would never write again 
unless hiB pamphlet took effect. Either this is a 
rhetorical exuberance, or else he justified early the 
reputation he was afterwards to gam, of being the 
most practised bar of his age. 

Everything that Defoe says about himself must 
be taken wi^ reservation, and when possible, sub- 
stantiated elsewhere for from his enrliest yean be 
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seemed constitutionally unable to tell the truth, 
and even his name is an experiment m fiction, his 
father’s name being Foe. 

In 1602, rumour has it that he fled to Bnstol 
for the same reasons that drove Dick Swiveller to 
mdireot methods of reaching his house, and waa 
known there as the ” Sunday Gentleman ” — ^be- 
cause he appeared on that day and that day only, 
remaining mdoors for the rest of the week tbrou^ 
fear of the bailiffs. 

But this did not greatly worry him. Like 
another of Dickens’ famous expenmentahsts in life, 
he remained cheerful, waitmg for something else to 
turn up , he was sure it would, and it usually did. 

Certainly Defoe was wise m remaimng m England, 
for he made himself useful to the Government — a 
quahty not unreoogmsed by them. We ore told 
that from 1694 until the end of the reign of 
William III, was the most prosperous and honour- 
able period of Defoe’s life. 

When affluence arrived, it should always be re- 
membered that be paid many of his debtors m full, 
ignormg the arrangement for a composition. Pro- 
bably he would have paid all, but another business 
— a pantile factory — proving a failure, checked his 
laudable intent 

He served Wilham m good stead by his pamphlet 
m defence of a stands^ army and by some m- 
genious hnes on The True Bom Bngltahman. These 
verses, coming at a tune when popular feeling 
was against the King and his Dutch followers, are 
a tribute, moreover, to Defoe’s courage Ho re- 
minded Englislimen that when they boasted of 
their descent, they forgot those creative elements 
that had contributed to their makmg . 

' A true bom Englidiman’s a contradiction. 

In speech an irony, m fact a fiction ” 

With William’s death in 1702, Defoe’s era of 
prospenty closed. Under Anne tlio High Church 
party become dominant, and bitterness towards 
Dissenteis was the order of the day. This evoked 
one of the most remarkable of Defoe’s pamphlets, 
and one that estabhshed him beyond doubt as an 
artist in fiction. In 1702 appeared Euionymously 
The Shorteat Way with Diaseniera, m which, with 
iromc skill, he reduced to absurdity the High 
Church position. If these Dissenters are so bad, 
such 18 the drift of the pamphlet, the best way is to 
kill them. Unhappily, the irony was too subtle 
to be appreciated, and both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters were furious. To use his own words, “ The 
world flew at him like a dog with a broom at his 
tail.” 

As a matter of feet, he bad merely put plainly 
and forcibly the sentiments of on extreme High 
Tory Churchman Suppress Dissent with the bang- 
man’s rope. Fmes are useless “ Crucify the 
thieves ” 

As be urged later, this he intended as an exposure 
of the cant of the non-jurors and he looked to 
the Dissenters to applaud his humour But they 
failed to see the joke j so did the Churchmen. To 
one churchman, however, the brutal extremity of 
the plea appealed hke a message from above, and he 
solemnly ranked Defoe’s jeu d'eepnt “ as next to 
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the Bible.” All the same he was tried, found 
guilty of seditious hbel, fined, and subjected to the 
piUoiy. 

He stood before the Boyal Bxohange in Com- 
hill, on the three last days of July, 1703 ; but had 
no bad tune of it, for adioirers clustered round and 
threw fiowors in place of garbage^ since he was a 
popular favourite. 

A Htun to this PiUioar 

The fiiet Intent of Laws 
Was to oorreot the Efiect, and chock the Cause ; 

And all the Ends of ^nishinent. 

Wore only future mischiefs to prevent. 

But justice la inverted when 
Those Engines of the Law, 

Instead of pinching vicious men. 

Keep honest ones in awe ‘ 

Thy business is, as all men know, 

To punish villains, not to make men so. 

Whenever then, thou art prepared 
To prompt that vice, thou should'st reward. 

And by the terrors of thy gnsly Face 

Mbke men turn rogues to shun disgrace \ 

The End of thy Creation is destroyed , 

Justice expires of course, and Law’s mode void. 

Wliat are thy terrors t that, for fear of thee. 

Mankind should dare to sink their honesty T 
He’s bold to impudence that dare turn knave. 

The scandal of thy oompany to save 
He that will Crimea ha never knew eonfoss. 

Does, more than If he know those crimes, transgress : 

And he that fears thee, more than to be baso 
May wont a heart, but does not want a face. 

Thou, like the Devil, dost appear. 

Blacker than really thou art, by far . 

A wild ohiineno notion of Reproach j 
Too little for a cnme, for none too much. 

Let none th’ indignity resent ; 

For Crime Is all the shamo of Punishment 
Thou Bugbear of the Law stand up and speak, 

Tliy long misconstrued silence break. 

Tell us, who^tis, upon thy Ridge stands there. 

So full of fault and yet so void of fear , 

And from the Paper In his hat. 

Let all numkind bo told for what 

Toll them it was because he was too bold. 

And told those truths which should not luve been told. 
Extol the justice of the land, 

Who punish what they will not understand 
Tell them he stands exalted there 
For speaking what we would not hear : 

And yet he might have been secure, 

Had he said less, or would he have said more. 

Toll them that this is his reward 
And worse is yet for him prepared. 

Because his foolish virtue was so nice. 

As not to sell his fnends, according to his friends’ odvioe. 

And thus he's an example mode. 

To make men of their honesty afraid ; 

That for the Ihme to come, they may 
More wilhngly, their fnends betray ; 

Tell them, the men that placed him here. 

Arc sc(anda)ls to the Times, 

Are at a loss to find his guilt. 

And can’t commit his enmes. 

While in prison at Newgate, he was treated with 
lenienoy, but had to consort with the usual Newgate 
company. This did not disturb him, for he saw a 
way of turning his imprisonment mto a profitable 
adventure. 

In 1704 there emanated from Newgate the first 
number of a Bemem written by Defoe. It wss a 


poLtical newspaper, and he showed in this ” weekly 
history of Nonsense, Impertinence, Vice, and De. 
bauohety,” of domestio and foreign politics, that 
power of arresting attention, while using an appa- 
rently matter-of-fact, cironmstantial manner, that 
was to stand him m good stead when be essajred 
the novel. 

In this paper he showed, **'oreover, some of the 
qualities of Cobbett : moiaion and mdependenoe, 
and a oonunand of vigorous, flexible English When 
rebuked for his sharply-expressed opmiona, and 
asked what busmess it was of his to meddle in pubbo 
afiairs, he says : 


“ I saw a parcel of people oaballing together to min 
pnmrty, corrupt the laws, mvode the Oovernment . . , 
and in short, enslave and embroil the Nation, and I 
cned* ‘Fire,’ or rather 1 cried Water’ — for the fire 
was begun already I see all the nation ninniiig into 
confusions and directly flying in the faoe of one another 
and cned out, ‘ Peacs.'* , . And wliat hod I to do with 
this T Why yes, gentlemen, I had the same right as 
every man that has a footmg m his country, or that has 
a postenty to possess liberty and claim nght, must have, 
to preserve the laws, hberty and government of that 
country to which he belongs ; and he that charges me 
with meddling in what does not concern me, meddles 
himself with what 'tie plam he does not understand." 


But he was not really an mdependent cntio. He 
oould not afford to be The Oovernment, he knew, 
would pounce down on him at the first attack on 
them. So on some matters he was “ reticent ” as 
be afterwards explamed, distinguishing between 
retioenoe and falsehood. 

In July 1706 appeared The True Relation of 
the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, that gave further 
proof of hiB power to create that illusion of truth 
which IB tho very life force of fiction 

When Godolphin was dismissed, and Harley come 
book to office, the Review ohanged politics This 
is one of the evils of “ patronage ” Defoe was not 
squeamish ; neither better nor worse than the 
majority of his day. In his heart Defoe was 
Whig, and when he oould do so safely, he served 
the l^igs with his pen. 

About 171S pobtios became more humdrum, and 
Defoe, after another visit to pnson (for hbel), looked 
for fresh worlds to oonquor 

On April 25, 1719, appeared the first volume of 
RtAnnson Crueoe, founded on the four yems’ resi- 
dence of Alexander Selkirk m the Island of Juan 
Fernandez. Captain Roger, who released Selkirk, 
had told the story, so also Imd Steele m the 
Engliehman. 

Defoe sold his book to Wilhom Taylor, a publisher, 
who made a fortune by it Owing to its enormous 
Eucoess, a second volume was wntton, and a book 
of Crueoe'g Senoua Reflections foUowod. 

Then came Captain Singleton (1720), MoU 
Flanders (1721), Colonel Jack (1721), Journal of the 
Plague Tear (1722), Roxana (1724), A Tour through 
Oreat Britain (1724-6), A New Voyage round the 
World (1726), The Complete English Tradesman, 
(1726-7), The Political History of the Devil (1726), 
System of Magic (1726), and the Essay on the Reality 
of Appantums (1727). 

During his later years, Defoe lived at Stoke 
Newingt^ with stables and pleasure grounds, 
and kept a ooaoh. We have a piotuze of him by a 
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oontemporapry, referring to hia gaidening hobbies 
and hia profitable exertions, who ako mentions that 
be “met usually at the tea table, his (Defoe’s) 
throe lovdy dau^ters. who were admired for thoir 
beauty, their education, and their prudent conduct.'* 

This contemporary — ^Mr Baker, a naturalist — 
subsequently took more mterest m the daughters 
than m the father, settled his mmd on one and, 
doubtless inspired by her prudence, started a 
busmesshke discussion with the father for her band. 
In short, he wanted Sophia Defoe and a dowry , 
nor would he conclude matters till the dowry was 
arranged according to his satisfaction. 

The last few years of Defoe’s hfe are enveloped 
in some mystery. He was writing a book — The 
Complete English OerUleman — when he broke it off 
in September 1729, and fled. Why, is not dear 
He wrote incoherently about it, acousmg his son of 
mfamous conduct The son had certoiidy behaved 
badly to his mother and sister, but not so badly as 
the letter imphes. He, however, never returned 
home, but died at a lodging m 1731, m Moorfields ; 
possibly the avoidance of his creditors m the mterest 
of hiB family was the reason for his disappearance , 
anyhow he did not die m distress ; and his affection 
for hia daughters is shown to the last. 

CHARAOTERISTira OF EOS WORK 

(a) The Realtstic ImagttuUton — “ Lies are not 
worth a farthing if not oaloulatod for the effectual 
deceiving of the people they are designed to de- 
ceive ’’ 

Defoe’s imagination was realistic in the sense 
that it imparted to the reader the illusion of reality, 
that the stoiy teller hitherto had despised — “ Fact 
... I can assure you ’’ — ^he is always whispering 
to the reader 

Everybody hkes the air of verisimihtudc The 
novel reader asks to be “ taken in,” and he likes it 
to be done well Defoe managed it m style. If he 
could amuse the pubho and at the same tune induce 
them to think his stones were founded on feuit, as 
indeed to an extent some were, so much the better. 
He always identified himself thoroughly with his 
subject, asking himself what he should have dono 
in his character’s place, and Crusoe is an idealised 
portrait of himself The contingency of shipwreck 
was no unlikely one for him, and he always had 
a horror of the sea and its uays 

The elaborate Diary, the reflections of Crusoe, 
ore highly typical of the eighteenth-century Eng- 
lishman Here we see his practical genius assort- 
ing itself These things were bound to appeal to 
the English mind, so his readers were spellbound 
by his air of veracity and ready inventions, and 
not willing to cavil at occasional inconsistencies, os 
when the Spaniards gave Friday’s father an agree- 
ment, although they had neither paper nor ink , 
or when the hero stuffed hia pockets with biscuits, 
although he had flung off his clothes before swim- 
ming to the wreck. 

In short, Defoe proved himself an cwioomplished 
liar; and smea all good story-telhng is the art of 
lying bnlliantly, his success as a novelist is quite 
comprehensible. 

Lrt us look, for instemce, at the Mrs. Veal story. 
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Defoe gives circumstantial evidence in favour of 
the appantion. He does not try to hide the flaws ; 
he dwells on them. This is effective. 

Mrs. Veal appears the day after her death in a 
dress of scour^ silk. Why scoured silk ? When 
Mrs Bcugrase is telling Mrs. Watson of this she 
says, “ " Scoured silk I ’ — Mrs Veal and 1 alone 
knew that * I helped her to make it up I ” 

How does she talk T She talks of trivial things ; 
iewela , annmty , of her own looks. 

(b) Hts Power of Detail — The entire fascination 
of Robinson Crusoe hes m its details. Children love 
detaila. They want to know how many biscuits he 
ate, and how often the parrot spoke That all this 
IS wildly unessential does not matter, Defoe knew 
its eSeotivenesB and told them 

The detail is lucidly given ; it is not flung m on 
undigested heap at the reader , it is not oppres- 
sively technical. It is clear, orderly, and sufil. 
cient The style of Defoe is admirably suited to 
this method. No one could make an mventory 
or catalogue more appetising than he, end his 
instmct for reahty usually kept him reticent at the 
right moment He never overdoes his detail, or 
exceeds his power. 

For instance m Roxana, he stops short in his 
narrative and observes artfully, she “ fell into 
well-deserved misery,’’ without further specification 

Nowhere is the power of detail better used than 
in the History of the Plague Year. At the time of 
the Flague, Defoe was only six yrois old , it is 
obvious, therefore, that beyond a few childish 
impressions he could not draw upon personal ex- 
penenco for his detailed and vivid account But 
ho had beard, no doubt from friends and relations, 
about the visitation, and m any case thcro were 
many books dealing with the event in his hbrary 
upon which he could draw. For the rest, there was 
the literary genius of the man — a genius that 
achieved its effects by the apparent simphcity of 
its means 

" A Journal of tbo Flague Year : being observations 
or memonals of the most remarkable occurrences as well 
pubho sa pnvate, which happened in Icndon during 
the last visitation in 1666, written by a Citizen who ron- 
tinuod all the while in London, never made pubho before.’’ 

Here, at the outset, is struck the note of matter- 
of-fact realism, and never throughout the work is 
the illusion removed that you are readmg the 
strictly veracious account of on eye-witness ; as 
for instance, the ghastly scene in Tokenhouse Yard, 
Lothbury, where a woman looking out of window 
** gave three frightful screeches, and then cried, 
* Oh 1 death, death, death I ’ in a most inimitable 
tone, and which struck me with horror and a chilh- 
ness m my very blood ’’ 

(c) His Interest tn ConUmjxrary Lt/e — ^Defoe 
had a thorough knowledge of men and women, not 
of the noblest souls perhaps, but of good average 
humamty. He knew the infirmities of our nature, 
realising that there was something of a rog^ue m 
most men, and no httle of the rake m most women, 
and that even the most virtuous and straitlaced 
like to read about the shady side of life 

So he gave his public — ^pirates and pickpockets, end 
loose women, and even threw m a few bockshdinga 
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in the case of Cruaoe ; and the publio read, en- 
joyed, and thanked Heaven they were not os these 
oreatures were. 

Defoe might have treated the floteam and jetsam 
of life very diSorentJy. He might have dicxl a 
humamtaniui glow around them as Dickens would : 
he might have aliocked us by pamting m real colours 
all the depravity, and bopelessneas, and animaiism, 
as Gorky would He might have taken them with 
the tolerant humour and easy good-nature of 
Thomas Nash ; but be was not built hke that, and 
though no doubt he could have made them much 
more alive than he did, he had to amt his pubho. 
Wo must not be too hard on him for that. 

Hia interest in contemporary hfe made him realise 
exactly what the Englishman is ; what his hkos and 
dislikes ore ; and he reproduces these in Cruaoe. 
He moets a savage and preaches at him with true 
missionary zeal. He carried his prejudices into 
other couiitnes. They must give way to him, for he 
is on Engliahman. But if he has the limitations of 
the Saxon, he has also his hner quahties , a sense of 
justice, and a dishke of humbug 

What does this mean ? 

It means that he eschewed the sentimental 
appeal , he let the facts of lus story oony with 
them their own implication 

To the general reader this is somewhat of a 
disadvantage, espociolly when we recall Defoe’s 
avowedly moral aim Dotting the I’s, crossing the 
t’s are not always necessary to drive homo a point 
of view ; but it established a kind of personal 
sympatliy with the reader, and precludes mis 
understanding On the other hand, English waters 
ore so prone to excess of sentimentalism, and to 
so much underlimng, that tho restraint and bald 
impersonality of Defoo ore not without compensa- 
tion ; and m his pamphlets be can bo os unequivocal 
and as ad captandum, as his famous predecessor m 
the art of pamphleteering — Milton 

In The Poor Man’a Plea (c 1C98) he had at 
tacked, with uncompromising directness, the in- 
justice of tho laws against immorohty, of the dis- 
tinction between the law for the nch and the poor 
Mr Blatchford himself could not have written 
with greater force and ardour It mode him many 
enemies, but Defoe loved a fight (boxing was an 
early delight), and ho had all Cobbett’s intense 
indignation with anything that smackod of social 
injustice. Ho was an accomplished journalist par 
excellence • but a journalist with a mission. It 
was the kind of journalism we may find to-day 
m such papers as J uatice and the Clarion ,* and 
class criticism in those days was a far different 
matter To-day it involves little discomfort beyond 
reduced advertisement It meemt, then, often im 
prisonment and punishment 

As a writer he helped to kill the high-folutm 
romance, so long a favourite and while his lack of 
imaginative depth and tenderness give pronounced 
limitations to his work, and his didacticism is often 
oppressive, yet with obvious failings he combines 
considerable and often underrated ments He was 
fair-minded and good-hearted, no small matter in 
those days a good fighter, who fought honestly in 
the open, and if his ideals were not very mspinng. 


he never pretended they were : in Bhort^ ft ftinoerq 
just, kmdly, unaffected man. 

Jonathan Swut (1667-1740) 

Of English parentage, Jonathan Swift was bom 
m Dubhn November 30, 1667. After a brief school 
career at Kilkenny, he went to Trinity College, 
Dublm , and despite oonfiiot with the college 
authorities, and no very studious turn of mind, he 
took bis degree m 1686. From his earliest days be 
grumbled at his position, and abused his unde who 
had given him a good education. The maligned 
relative died m 1688, and Swift was left to rely on 
his own exertions. Coming to England, he became 
secretory to Sir William Temple, then hving in 
retirement near Farnham. Lady Temple had been 
related by kmdred to Swift's mother, Abigail Enoch, 
and Temple took a kmd and indulgent interest m 
his young prot4g4 Swift’s supersensitive nature 
rebelled gainst the dependent^ d his position. He 
consider^ he was “ treated as a schoolboy,” and 
took no account of the disparity between his age 
and that of Temple, only too ready to construe 
every passing humour of his patron as a deep slight. 

Temple seems to have done all be could for the 
young man, but was unable to secure him any 
dufimte position, beyond obtauung for him, through 
Lord Capel, the prebend of Kilroot, near Belfast m 
Ireland, sliortly after he had taken priest’s orders 
in 1 694 There he stayed for two years, roturning to 
Tomplo m 1696 

At Kilroot wo boar of Swift’s first love affair with 
Miss Wormg, an hoirees, known to us as “ Vanna,” 
to whom he proposed by letter in 1696, a defimto 
answer to which was left in abeyance by the lady. 
He, however, corresponded with her till 1700, when 
a final letter of Swift’s, by no means to his credit, 
ended the matter between them 

Greatly as Swift had grumbled at bis position, bo 
seems to have prefeir^ secretarial work for his 
patron m England to immolation in Ireland. He 
was certainly of service to Temple, and in turn had 
opportunity of studying both men and books that 
served him in excellent stead at a later period. 
During this time he acted as tutor to Esther John- 
son, a humble dependant of Temple’s, a child when 
Swift first mot her, who grew up to bo a beautiful 
woman, destinod as “ Stella ” to play a big part m 
Swift’s emotional hfe 

Sir William Temple died in 1699, and made Swift 
his htorary executor. Up to this time Swift had 
publisliod nothing of his own work, but had “ writ 
and burnt,” as he wrote to a brother olenc, “ and 
wnt again upon all manner of subjects, more than 
perhaps any man m England ” The Battle of the 
Booke was written m 1697, but did not appear till 
it was published with The Tale of A Tub in 1704. 

The year following Temple’s death. Swift re- 
turned to Ireland with Lord Berkeley, then Deputy, 
as his secretary and chaplain , in addition to this he 
was also appointed to a group of small hvings near 
Dubhn that brought him an mcome of £200 a year. 
Lady Berkel^ h^ “ a pious love of sermons,” and 
Swift was called upon to read Boyle’s Dtaeouraea to 
her. The chaplain, beginning to find Boyle rather 
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waoriaame, wrote Ua famous MtdUation on a 
Broomstick, imposed it on the oreduloua lady m 
genuine Boyle, and had the gratification of hearing 
her praise it to her visitorB, Another practical 
joke peijietrated by him wee the well-known one on 
Partridge the astrologer, who also took it seriously. 

Returning to England with Lord Berkeley in 
1701, Swift was soon in the midst of a pohtical 
crisis, throwing all his energies into the cause of the 
Whigs, and writing on their behalf his pamphlet 
On Jie Dtasenstons tn Atheru and Rome, notwith- 
standing that, as a churohman, his sympathies were 
on the whole more m accordance with the policy of 
the Tones. Neither party, however, reahsmg his 
hopes, he threw up pohtica for the time being, and 
iu disgust returned to Ireland m 1709. 

All Swift’s ambitions were for the Church, he was 
never a self-seeking man, and his change of politics 
and final culhoronoe to the Tones arose from their 
eventually allowing his claim for “ First Fruits,” 
after which he aided their cause to the utmost of 
his power with pen and peiaonal infiuence. His 
Tory pamphlet. The Conduct of the Alltes, appeared 
on November 27, 1711 ; a few days later a second 
edition was printed and sold out in a few hours, 
and 1 1,000 were in circulation by the end of January 

While he was m the hey-day of his tnumphs in 
pohtical circles and, as Dr. Johnson has said, “ pre- 
dominating over his companions with very liigh 
ascendancy, and probably would bear none over 
whom he could not predominate,” there was another 
Bide of the man ahown to us in his Journal to Stella, 
a senes of letters written to Esther Johnson, whom 
he hod known intimately os a child. 

On April 23, 1713, Swift was appointed Dean of 
St Patrick’s, Dublin , this was the first personal 
recoguition of his pohtical work, but as it involved 
a payment of £1000 for house and fees, was perhaps 
not so great a reward as it appeared 

Swift seems to have felt acutely the change from 
tho rush of pohtica and congemol companionstiip 
to the lonolmess and comparative obscurity of his 
life in Dubhn. ” The best and greatest part of my 
hfe I spent m England,” he wrote about this time; 

” there I made my friendships euid there I left my 
desires ” However this may be, Ireland was m 
the throes of famine and enme consequent upon the 
passing of an Act in 1696 restricting trade with tho 
Colomes, and prohibiting the export of woollen 
manufactures. Swift’s sense of justice rebelled at 
this, and in 1720 he wrote the Proposal for the 
Universal Use of Irish Manufactures, wherein he 
begs every man and woman to make an earnest 
resolution “ never to appear with one single shred 
that comes from England.” Four years later ap- 
peared the famous Drapier Letters, which were 
published anonymously ; on thoir author’s identity 
bemg disclosed. Swift become the idol of the poor 
in I^ond, and so greatly did they believe in him 
that a orowd, having assembled to witness cm 
oohpae, dispersed immediately when some wag said 
that it hod been postponed by order of the Dean 

In 1708 Swift had made the acquamtonoe of 
“ Vanessa ” — Hester Vanhomrigh— on intellectual 
and accomplished woman whose love for him was 
tho tragedy of bar life ; bis rage at a letter she hod 
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written to “ Stella ” brought their fnendship of 
fifteen years to an abrupt conclusion, and caused 
her death from gnef and jealousy, m 1723. Leaving 
directions m her will that Swift’s poems and letters 
to her sliould bo pubbshed, the poems appeared m 
1726 under tho title of Cadenus and Vanessa, but 
the letters were not published till after his death 

Qulltver’s Travels was published in 1726. Two 
years later (1728) Swift’s beloved ’’Stella” died— ~ 
“ the truest, most virtuous, and valuable friend that 
I, or any other person, was ever blessed with.” 

Tho loss of Ins friend Sheridan m 1738, and tho 
gradual passing away of all those great intellects 
with whom ho had fraternised, combined with the 
shadow of insamty that was overclouding his brain, 
made his last years more and more lonely and help, 
less, and at length be lost all means of communication 
with the world. Death come and released him on 
October 19, 1745, and he hes buried with ‘‘ Stella ” 
m his own cathedral of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

Hth Wore 

“ Swift was a wild beast who worried and baited 
all mankmd almost, because his mtolerable arro- 
gance, vanity, pride, and ambition were dis- 
appointed ” Thus Horace Walpole. Here is 
another verdict m a very diileront key ; “ By far 
the greatest man of that time, I think, was Jonathan 
Swift . , He saw himself m a world of con- 
fusion and falsehood, no eyes were clearer to see it 
than bis ” Such are the words of Thomas Carlyle. 

In these varying tributes we may read the 
judgment of tlie eighteenth century and tho judg- 
ment of the Victorian age, on this great proso 
satirist. 

Each errs on the side of exaggeration ; Walpole’s 
coolly clever and languidly brilliant gifts, bis easy- 
going nature and dilettante cast of mind, were so 
remote from Swift’s powers m quahty and char- 
acter, as to make appreciation a mental impossi- 
bility. Carlyle’s intense earnestness and his lye 
for forceful personality, certainly gavo him for 
greater insight mto Swift’s character and genius, 
but mode him unduly tolerant of those faults and 
weaknesses, that assuredly must be considered if 
wo wish to deal fairly wiUi the man m relation to 
his age. 

Somu olue may be found, perhaps, if wo consider 
what the special quality was of Swift’s satiio 

In certain respects Swift resembles Defoe There 
is direct vigour and matter-of-factiioss about his 
satire, and like Defoe, he uses irony to drive home 
a point. Loss wide in his range than Defoe, and 
more savage in bis methods, he sounds profounder 
depths, and exhibits a more cosmic humour than 
his contemporary The humour is often as bitter 
as gall, but its power end apposil'iness are beyond 
question. Tragedy is written across Swift’s hfo 
His intellectual audacity stood m his own pathway 
There could be no preferment for tho ohurcliman 
who BO mercilessly ridiculed theology in The Tale of 
a Tub ; no happiness for a lover so oaprieious and 
mcalculable os he ; no content for a man who, in 
an age when the emotional hfo was kept so sternly 
subjected, looked out upon lifo with such fierce and 
passionate intensity of feehng He is like a man 
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born out of due time ; and though he Btaads alone PeMton of FratuxB Hams : better still in hia Lmes 


among the men of his age^ unable to endure the 
easy oymoism of men like Gay, who held life to be 
a jeet, or to follow the genial humamty of Steele and 
the graceful urbanities of Addison, yet he was not 
great enough to rise above them. On the oritioal 
Bide he is supremely great ; none could despise the 
world and mankind with such brilliant fury. But 
be had no alternative ; nothing to put in the place 
of material ambition. Ho is at heart as worldly as 
Defoe ; and it is part of his tragedy that he recog- 
nises the fact. 

The interest of The Battle of the Booke — Swift’s 
first important work — ^for the literary student to-day 
lies entirely m the fiashea of satinc fancy with which 
he lights up hia subject. The academic controversy 
of modern versus ancient which excited so many of 
Swift's contemporaries seems to us both foohsh and 
futila Yet, however indifferent wo may bo to the 
controversial merits of the essay, it is worth reading 
for its amusing apologue of the bee and the spider. 
The mconclusiverfiiilB& to the battle is a good touch. 
Literary combatants are never slam 

To an extent also the musty flavour of anoienb 
oontroversios hangs over The Tale of a Tub , but 
the work stands on a much higher level. There is 
no fiercer satire m the language than this attack 
on the churches. Written fiom the point of view of 
on Anglican who wished to show up the folly and 
wickednesses of other religious communions. Swift 
practically nddlos hia own church with the shot in- 
tended only for the enemy — and the end of the 
onslaught seos all theologies m nun As on ironic 
exposure of human infirmities. The Talc of a Tub 
IS a masterpiece, though its unrelioved cynicism 
makes it oppressive resiling Beside Swift’s phil- 
osophy of life, even Schopei^auer’s seems compara- 
tively cheerful There is a far deeper pessimism m 
Swift’s desonption of happiness os a perpetual pos 
session of being • well deceived than the German 
thinker’a definition of it being a condition of nega- 
tive pain : After all, why not be well deceived. 
Bays Swift in effect ■ even the madman has his 
advantages, and illusions are essential to our well- 
being m life. So let us be fools among knaves, if 
wc would have any regard for our comfort Less 
elaborate, though very little inferior m mtcllectual 
power, IS Swift’s brilliant “ argument to prove that 
the abolishing of Christian England may, as things 
now stand, be attended with some inconvenience ’* 
Swift’s profound contempt for the average man is 
tremendous. Beside the cold fury of his sarcasm, 
Carlyle’s dictum, “ Thirty millions — mostly fools,” 
rea^ like a more flash of petulance. Swift disbe- 
boved absolutely in freedom of discussion and joined 
issue with the Deists who held that Beligion, being 
based on reason, would be strengthened by free m- 
quiry “ Free inquiry 1 ” sneered the Dean , “ why, 
the bulk of tho people are ‘ as well qualified for flying 
ss for thinking.’ ” Free thought must inevitably 
lead to anarchy and immorality This is the ration- 
ale of Swift’a rehgioua standpoint We need rehgion 
as tho one seourity for social order 

But Swift la not always using heavy artillery, and 
there are some agreeable specimens of his fancy 
shooting in the Buies to Servants, and his burlesquoi 


on the Death of Dr. Svnfl, which are not disfigured by 
the foulness that besmirobes so much of bis satue i 

“ See, how the dean begins to break I 
Poor gentleman I be droops apace I 
You plainly find it in his faoe. 

That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he’s dead. 

Besides bis memory decays : 

He recollects not what be saysj 
He cannot call his fnends to mind ; 

Forgets the place where lost he diniri J 
Pbee you with stones o’er and o’er — 

He told them fifty tunes before. 

How does he fancy we can sit 
To hoar his out-oi-foshion wit T 
But he takes up with younger folks. 

Who for his wine will bear nis jokes. 

Faith, he must make h's stones shorter. 

Or chanm his comrodr . onoe a quarter : 

In half me tune he t . them round. 

There must another c,Jt bo found. 

For poetry he’s past his prune. 

He takes an hour to find a rhyme : 

His fire IS out, his wit decayed. 

His fancy sunk, bii Muse a jade. 

I’d have him thre / away his pen — 

But there’s no talking to some men. 

And then their tenueraess appears 
By adding largely to my years ■ 

' He’s older than ho would be reckoned. 

And well remembers Cliarlea the Second. 

He hardly dnuks a pint of wine * 

And that, I doubt, is no good sign 

His atomach. too, begins to foil 

Lost year we thought him strong and hale | 

But now ho’s quite another thing ; 

I wish lie may hold out till spring * 

They hug themselves and reason thus : 

‘ It IS not yet so bad with us ’ 

In such a case they talk in tropes. 

And by their fears express their hopea 
Borne great misfortune to portend 
No enemy oan match a fnend 
With all the kindness they profess. 

The merit of a luoky guess 

(When daily How-d’ye’s come of course. 

And servants answer , Worse and worse I) 

Would please them better than to tell. 

That, * Qod be praised I the dean is welL’ > 

Then he who prophesied the best. 

Approves hw foresight to the rest : 

’ You know I always feared the worst. 

And often told you so at first ’ 

He’d rather ohooee that I should die. 

Than his prodietion prove a he. 

Not ono foretells I shall recover. 

But all agree to give me over. 

My good companions, never fear ; 

For, though you may mistake a year. 

Though your prognostics run too fast. 

They must be venfled at last. 

Behold tho fatal day arrive I 
How IB the dean f ' He's lust ahve,’ 

Now the departing prayer Is read 3 

* He hardly breathes ’ ‘ The dean is dead.’ 

Before the passlng-hell begun. 

The news through half the town is run ; 

* Oh I may we all for death prepare I 
What has he left ? and who's hu heir ? ' 

* I know no more than what the news la 1 
'Ts all bequeathed to pubho uses ’ 

' To pubho uses I therws a whim I 
What had the pubho done for him T 
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Mm m.vj, kvariM and i»idn t 
He mve it all — but firat he died. 

Ana had the dean m all the nation 
No worthjr friend, no poor relation I 
So ready to do atrangeia good. 

Forgetting hie own flesh and blood 1 ’ . . . 

Now Curll his diop from rubbish drains t 
Three genuine tomes of Swift's Sematni / 

And then to make them pass the glibber. 

Revised by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber. 

He’ll treat me as he dose my betters. 

Publish my will, my hfe, my letters s 
Revive the hbels born to die. 

Which Pope must bear, as well aa L 

Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those I love my death lament. 

Poor Pope will meve a month, and Oay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day 
St John himself will soarae forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear. 

The rest will give a shrug, and cry i 

* I’m sorry — but we all must die ! ’ . . . 

One year is past ; a different soene I 
No further mention of the dean, 

Who now, alss I no more is missed. 

Than if he never did exist. 

Where’s now the favourite of Apollo 1 
Departed , and his works must follow ; 

Must undergo the common fate , 

Him kind of wit IS out of date 

Some country sifuire to Lmtot f goes, 

Inqmres for Swift in verse and proMi 
Bays Lmtot , ‘ I have heard the name ; 

Ho died a year ago ' ' The same.’ 

He searches all the shop m vain 

* Sir, you may find them in Duok-lone. 

I sent them, with a load of books. 

Last Monday to the pastry-cook’s.' 

No understanding of Swift’s undoubted fascina- 
tion for women is poaaible, however, without study- 
ing his Journal to Stella and the verses to Vanessa. 
The first is especially important, for it reveals beneath 
the harsh violence of the man, a vein of cunous 
tenderness and whimsioahty The Journal is written 
in a kind of sentimental shorthojid, the writer using 
queer abbreviations for his caressing endearments : 

“ And now lot us come and see what this sauev dew 
letter of M D (my dear) says Come out letter, come out 
from between the sheets , here it is underneath and it 
will not come out. Come out ogam, I say ... Here 
it IS. , . . Hold up your hood then like a good letter. 
. . . FareweU M D. M D. M D.” 

Of all Swift’s books, OvUvoer't Travele (1726-7) 
has proved the most popular. Tho reason is not 
hard to seek, for the earlier portions appeal both to 
tho child and to the grown-up, and the parable be 
tells IS thrown mto the form of a pseudo-realiatic 
narrative, whose secret ho had learned from Defoe. 
There la playfulness of fancy, a lightness of touch 
about the early books, a simplicity of treatment, 
that gives it a readier cuicess of appeal The later 
books are clouded by the insanity of Swift’s last days, 
and the pleasant fantasy degenerates into nauseous 
bitterness Yet, while allowing the superior attrac- 
tiveness of Gulliver, the greater onginabty and 
intellectual power of The Tale of a TiA is equally 
inoontestable. That work exhibits best. Swift’s 
genius os a satirist. 

Aa a foroe in letters. Swift has impressed our own 
' A bookseller. 


ti me more than he did his owA. No ironist save 
Defoe, or Fielding in Jonathan WUd, proved os clew 
and uneqmvocal aa he ; and Swift’s irony, unhke 
theirs, glows with oonsuming mtenaty of feeling. 
The words are hke molten lead. Lake other great 
styhsts of the time— Pope and Addisonr— he achieves 
a triumphant clarity ; but unhks Pope he is never 
epigrammatio, unhke Addison he has httle plasticity 
of form. He is plainly and forcefully clear, with a 
greater strength than theirs ; all the more striking 
and oogent for his lack of ornament. There is no 
oontempora^ who impresses one more by bia marked 
sinoenty and oonoentrated passion 

Swift’s great value aa a writer lies in his challenge 
to an oaay, oomplacent optimism, and yet even here 
the man is greater than hia work He remains a 
tragic and sombre figure, reviling his age and oruMied 
by It : an Ajax defying the lightning and smitten 
with bhndneaa. Yet we reahae his underlying great- 
nesa of gemus the more clearly as we place him beside 
other wnters of the tune — Pope, Addison, Steele — 
and see how they dwmdle m importance. For the 
issues he touched upon and the imagination he 
brought to bear upon them, vastly transcended 
them No finer thing has been said of his tragic 
life than was said by Thackeray : “ To think of bim 
is hke thmking of the nun of a great Empire.” 

Pbetacb to “Tbb Talb or a Tub” 

Bnt to return I am suffloinntly instnicted in the 
principal duty of a preface, if my genius were capable 
of anivmg at It. Thnce have I forced my imagination 
to make the tour of my invention, and thnce it haa re- 
turned empty , the latter having been wholly dramed 
by the following treatise Not <>o my more successful 
brethren the moderns , who will by no meanB let slip 
a preface or dedioation, without some notable distin- 
guishing stroke to surprise the resdsr at the entry, and 
kindle a wonderful expectation of what is to ensue. 
Such wan that of a most ingenious poet, who, soliciting 
his brain for something new, compared himself to the 
hangman, and his patron to the patient ■ thLs was 
inngne, recent, xndictum ore oho When I wont through 
that necessary and noble course of study, I had the hap- 
piness to observe many such egregious touches, which I 
shall not injure the authors by transplanting ■ because 
I have remarked, that nothing is so very tender as a 
modern piece of wit, and which is opt to suffer so much 
in the carnage Some things are extremely witty to- 
dsy, or fasting, or m this place, or at eight o’clock, 
or over a bottle, or spoke by Mr What’d'y’call’m, or 
in a summer’s morning any of the which, by the 
Binnllest tranpoaal or misapplication, is utterly annihilate. 
'Thus wit has its walks and purlieus, out of which it may 
not stray the breadth of a hair, upon ponl of being lost. 
ITie moderns have artfully fixed this mercury, and re- 
duced it to the circumstances of time, place, and person. 
Such a jest there is, that will not out of Covent 
Garden ; and such a one that is nowhere intelligible 
but at Hyde Park Corner. Now, though it sometimes 
tenderly affects me to consider, that all the towardly 
passages I shall deliver in the following treatise, will 
grow quite out of date and relish wiih the first shifting 
of the present scene, yet I must needs subscribe to the 
justice of this proceeding s because, I cannot imagine 
why we should be at the expense to furnish wit for 
succeeding ages, when the former have made no sort of 
provision for ours i whersiit I speak the sentiment of 
the very newest, and oonaequently the most orthodox 
refiner), as well as my own However, being extremely 
solicitous that every accomplished person, who has 
got into the taste of wit calculated for the present month 
of August, 1697, should descend to the veiy bottom frf 
all the Bubbme, throughout this tieatue ; I hold fit to 
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Jay down this general maxim : whatever reader dooTM 
to have a thorough comprebensioo of an author 0 
thoughts, cannot tSe a hotter method than by putting 
hunseJf into tlio circumstancds and postures of hie, that 
the wnter was in upon every imTOrtant passage, as it 
flowed from his pen * for this wiiJ introduce a parity, 
and stnot oorrespondenoe of ideas, between the reader 
and the author, Now, to assiet the dihgent reader in 
60 delicate an affair, as far as brevity will permit, 1 have 
reoolleoted, that the shrewdest pieces ol treatise 
wero conceived in bod m a ^uret ; at other times, for 
a reason best known to xnyadf, I thought fit to sharpen 
my invention with hunger : and, in seneraU the whole 
work was begun, oontinued, and ended, under a long 
course of physic, and a great want of money Now, 1 
do afi&rtn, it will be absolutely Imposable for the candid 
peruser to go along with me in a great many bnght 
passages, unless, upon the several difficulties emergent, 
he will please to capacitate and prepare himself by 
these diTMtions, Ana thia I lay down aa my pnnoipu 
poatufotum. 

Because I have professed to be a roost devoted 
servant of all modern forma, I apprehend some ounous 
wit may object against me, for proceeding thus far in 
a preface, without declaiming, according to the custom, 
against the multitude of wntera, whereof the whole 
multitude of writers most reasonably complain. I am 
just come from perusing some hundred^ of prefaces 
wherein the authors do, at tho very beginning, address 
the gentle reader concerning this enormous grievance 
Of these I have preserved a few examples, and shall set 
them down os near as my memory nas been able to 
retain them 

One begins thus x — For a man to set up for a writer, 
when the press swarms with, Ao 
Another —Tho tax upon paper does not lessen the 
number of scribblers, who daily pester, Ac, 

Another *•— When every little would-be wit takes 
pen m hand, ’tis in vam to enter the lists, Ac 
Another To observe what trash the press swarms 
with, Ao 

Another Sir, It is merely in obedience to your 
commands that 1 venture into the public , for who 
upou a less consideration would be of a party with 
such a rabble of scribblers, Ac 

Now, I have two words in my own defence against 
this objection First, 1 am far from granting the number 
of writers a nuisance to our nation, having strenuously 
maintained the contrary, in several parts of the follow- 
ing discourse Secondly, I do not well understand the 
justice of this proceeding ; because I observe many of 
thoso polite prefaces to be not only from the same hand, 
bub from those who are most voluminous in their several 
productions Upon w hirh I shall tell the reader a short 
tale 

A mountebank, m Leioostor Fields, had drawn a 
huge assembly about turn Among the rest, a fat un> 
wieldy follow, half alified In the rn'ess, would be very 
fit crying out, ** Lord I what a filthy crowd is here ' 
pray, good people, give way a little Bless mo 1 vrhat 
a devil has raked this rabble together I z — da T what 
squeezing is this * honest friend, remove your elbow,*’ 
At lost a weaver, that stood next him, oould hold no 
longer *' A plague confound you (said be) for an over* 
grown sloven , and who, in tho devil’s name, 1 wonder, 
holps to make up the crowd half so much an yourself T 
Don’t you conaiaer, with a pox, that you take up more 
room with that carcass than any five here T Is not the 
place aa froe for us aa for you f Bring your own guts 

to a reasonable compass, and be d n'd, and then I'll 

engage we shall have room enough for us all *’ 

There are oortom common privileges of a writer, 
the benefit whereof, I hopq, there will be no reason to 
doubt , particularly, that whero I am not understood, 
it shall bo ooneluded, that something very useful and 
profound la oouohed underneath and ogam, that 
whatever word or sentence is printed in a different 
ohoraotw, shall be judged to contain something extra- 
ordinary either of wit or sublime 
As for the liberty 1 have thought to taka of praising 


myself, upon some oooanfoitf cm* none^ 1 am me It will 
need no excuse, if a multitude of great *¥tTnplnn 
allowed sufficient authonty 1 for it ie here to be noted, 
that praise was originally a penaioa paid by the world * 
but the modems, flndmg the trouble and ohaige toe 
great in collecting it, have lately bought out the fee- 
simple , amce which tune the right of presentation is 
wholly in ourselves. For this reason it is, that when aq 
author makes his own eulogy, he uses a certain form to 
deolu^ and insist upon his title, which is commonly in 
these or the like words, ** 1 speak without vamty ; ” which 
I think plainly shows it to be a matter of right ai^ 
justice. Now I do here onoe for all declare, that in 
every encounter of this nature through the following 
treatise, the form aforesaid is implied ; which I men- 
tion, to save the trouble of repeating it on so many 
occasions 

It 18 a great ease to my oonscienoe, that I have 
written so elaborate and useful a discourse, without one 
gram of satire intermixed ; which is the sole pomt 
wherein I have taken leave to dissent from the famous 
originals of our age and countoy I have observed some 
satirists to use the pubho much at the rate that the 
pedants do a naughty boy, ready horsed for disoiplme : 
first, expostulate the cose, then plead the necessity of 
the rod from great provocations, and conclude every 
penod with a lash Now, if T know anything of mankina, 
these gentlemen might very well spare their reproof 
and coiTOCtion * for there is not, through all nature, 
another so callous and insensible a member as the 
world's posteriors, whether you apply to it the toe or 
the birch Besides, most 01 our late satirists seem to 
he under a sort of mistake , that because nettles have 
the prerogative to sting, therefore all other weeds must 
do so too I make not this comparison out of the 
least design to detract from these worthy wntoia ; 
for It IB well known among mythologists, that weeds 
have the pro-enunenoo over all other vegetables , and 
therefore the first monarch of this island, whoso taste 
and judgment were so acute and refined, did very wisely 
root out tho roses from the collar of the order, and plant 
the thistles m their stead, as the nobler flower of the 
two For which reason it is conjectured by profouiider 
sntiquanes, that tho satirical itch, so prevalent in tlus 
part of our island, was first brought among us from 
beyond the Tweed Here may it long flourish and 
abound ; may it survive and neglect the scorn of the 
world, with as much ease and contempt as the world 
IS insensible to the luhes of it May their own dullness, 
or that of their party, be no discouragement for tho 
authors to prooood , but let them remember, it is with 
wits BR with razors, which are never so apt to cut those 
they arc employed on as when they have lost their 
edge Besides, those whose teeth are too rotten to 
bite, are liest of all others, qualified to revenge that 
defect with thoir breath 

Prxvacx to *' Thb Baitle of Tirs Books ” 

Satire le a sort of gloss wherein beholders do gener- 
ally discover everybody's fare but their own ; which 
is tho chief reason for that kind reception it meets 
with in the world, and that so very few are oifended 
with It But, if it should happen otherwise, the danger 
Is not great , and I iiave learned from long experience 
never to apprehend mischief from thoso understandings 
I have been able to provoke : for anger and fury, though 
they add strength to the smews of the body, yet are 
found to relax those of the mind, and to reimer all its 
efiorts feeble and impotent 

There is a brain that will endure but one scumming , 
let the owner gather it with discretion, and manage his 
little stock with husbandry ; but, of all things, let him 
beware of bringing it under the lash of his betters, 
because that will make it all bubble up mto imperti- 
nence, and he will find no new supply. Wit without 
knowledge being a sort of cream, which nthera m a night 
to the top, and by a skilful hand may he soon whipped 
into froth; but onoe scummed away, what appean 
underneath will be lit for nothing but to be thrown to 
the bogs. 
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Oh awanOL ixs liioiiinoui CoiimaAiioH 
Perhaps the crltJoa may aoeuae me of a defect in 
my following ayatem of i»bte couTeraation ; bat there 
is one great ornament of diaoourae, whereof I have not 
produced a nngla example ; which mdeed I purpoeely 
omitted, for some reasons that 1 shall immediately 
offer , end, if those reasons will not satisfy the mttHa 
port of my gentle reodera, the defect may be mphed 
m some manner by an appendix to the second edition , 
which appendix shall be printed by itself, and sold for 
Bix-penoe, stitched, and with a marble cover, that my 
readers may have no oooasian to ooinplom of being 
defrauded 

The defect I mean is, my not having inserted mto 
the body of my book all the oaths now most in fashion 
for embellishing disoourse, espeoiallv smos it could give 
110 offence to the clergy, who are seldom or never 
admitted to these pohte assemblies. And it must be 
allowed, that oaths well chosen are not only very useful 
expletives to matter, but great ornaments of style 
What I shall offN here in my own defence upon 
this important article, will, I hope, be some extenuation 
of my fault. 

First, I reasoned with myself, that a just coUection 
of oaths, repeated as often os the fesliion requires, must 
have enlargm this volume at least to double the bulk, 
whereby it would not only double the charge, but bks- 
wise moke the volume less commodious for pocket 
carnage 

Secondly, I have been aasured by some ludicious 
friends, that themselves have known certain ladies to 
take offence (whether seriously or not) at too great a 
profusion of cunang and sweanng, even when that kind 
of ornament was not improperly introduced, which, I 
confess, did startle mo not a httle, having never observed 
fho hke in the compass of my own sevew acquaintance, 
at least for twenty years ji^ However, I was forced 
to submit to wiser judgments than my own 
Thirdly, as this most useful treatise is ocdculated 
for all future times, I consider, m this maturity of my 
age, how great a variety of oaths I liave heard smee 1 
b^an to study the world, and to know men end manners. 
And here I found it to be true, what I have read in on 
ancient poet : 

** For, now-a days, men change their oaths 
As often os they change their clothes.” 

In short, oaths ore the children of fashion ; they ore In 
some sense almost annuals, like what I obrarved before 
of cant words ; and I myself con remember about forty 
different sets. The old stock oaths, I am oonfident, do 
not amount to above forty-five, or fifty at most ; but 
tlio way of mingling and compounding them is almost 
as various as that of the olphaMt. 

(e) LESSER PROSE WRITERS 

Among the lessor prose writers of tho time is 
Dr John Arsuthnot, the great-hearted fnond of 
Swift, of whom Swift said : “ If the world had but 
a dozen Arbuthnots m it, I would bum my travels ” 
Bom m 1(167, a student at Aberdeen and 
Oxford, Arbuthnot graduated M D. at the Scotch 
university of St. Andrews. Called upon to attend 


Fnnoe George during a andden attack of iiimv 
while at Epsom, he speedily became a favourite with 
the royal family, and m 1706 was appomted pbyai- 
oian to Queen Anne. At her death came reveiees 
which he bore with equanimity, anfl after twelve 
years of ill-health, died m 1736. SLe was a noted 
physician, a npe scholar, a wit who could hold his 
own with the best of his oontemporariea, a col- 
laborator with Pope and the fnend of John Gay. 

As a writer he lacked the ongmohty of the great 
prose men ; followed frankly the htermy methods 
of Swift, avoiding the bitterness, and did much to 
popularise his master by drawing attention to his 
gemus. 

Arbuthnot’s most charactenstio work is hia 
Hvatory of John BtUl (1712). It gives on amusmg 
picture cd the social history of the age, somewhat 
m the vem of Swift The pohtical and rehgious 
tnokery of the times, the disloyalty of the Whigs, 
and the methods of the vanous Church parties, ore 
dealt with m a ^int of raillery, that held abundant 
good sense m solution. More easily followed to-day 
by the modem reader, is the amusing jeu cTesprU, 
The Art of PolUtcal Lying. 

Of hiB medical writings, his Eetay oonceming the 
Nature of Ahmente (1731), pioneers the literature 
of dietetics, so popular at the present time, and his 
Eaaay concerning the Effect of Air on the Human 
Body showed how advanced he was for his timco in 
scientific research. 

Literary criticism, stimulated by such French 
models as Boileau, had become a thing of vital 
influence m the hands of Dryden Thomas Rymer, 
to whom Dryden refers, was a writer of vigour and 
ability, but with httle of Dryden’s insight and sane 
judgment. “ Dryden’s criticism," as Johnson said, 
has “ the majesty of a queen ; Rymer’s has the 
ferocity of a tyrant " 

Neither Rymer nor his successor, John Dennis, 
another cntic of the truculent school, showed any 
real appreciation of the greatness of Shakespeare. 
He applied the moral standard to hterature with a 
narrow ngour that sounds strange m modem ears. 

" Every tragedy ought to be a very solemn 
looture, moulcating a particular providence, and 
showmg it plainly protecting the good, and chastis- 
ing the bad, or at least the violent 1 " After this it 
IS not surpnsing to find that he preferred the 
(Edipue to Julius Ccesar, since “ tlic (Edipus is very 
religious and Julius Ccesar is irrehgious ” 

More agreeable and mforming than Denms’ 
lucubrations, is Colley Cibber’s Apology for the Life 
of Mr. CoUey Cibber, Comedian (1740) ; for with 
sJl hiB excessive vanity end sentimentalism, Cibber 
was a lively wnter and no mean cntic of the drama. 


n. PROSE : (d) Diabibts and Letter Writers (Pepys and Evelyn, &c ). 


(d) DIARISTS AND LETTER WRITERS 

An important department of English prose m 
this penod is furnished by the Diansts and Letter 
Wnters. Their influence — espeoially that of the 
supreme diarist Pepys — was considerable, both 
upon the devdopment of style and the broadenmg 
of subject matter. Thqy gave colloquial ease and 


familianty to the manner, actuality to the matter ; 
and helped to prepare the way for the nch blossom- 
ing of fiction fjiat took place during the later years 
of the era. 

Of diansta there were many; we may note the 
pohtiool diary of Narcissus Luttrel (Brief Historical 
Belation of State Affairs 1678-1714) ; the Lives of 
Roger North— memoirs of himself and his brothen, 
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of little histoRoel importonoe^ but uaHvdy ammilnff 
in style ; the more histonool and less ■.iruiamg 
Dwy of John Evelyn ; the liemairtt de la V\e du 
Oomte de OramorU, a remarkable piece of French 
literature, praised by Voltaire for its admirable style, 
yet ounously enough written by an Englishman, 
Anthony Hmnilton, with the Court of Charles II os 
its chief subject matter. Then there is the Dutry of 
Heniy Sidney, a diplomat at The Hague, dealing 
with some important negotiations of William 111, 
and including some letters of considerable mterest 
from Sir William Temple and others. 

The Diary of the Countess of Warwick (1666- 
1677), the only part of which is now extant, exhibits 
a writer with a well-marked note of reflective piety 
m her work Finally, we have the buoyant, lucid, 
and high-Bpinted Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe ; the 
tranqml, high-toned Letters of Rachel, Lady Russell, 
the widow of Clie unfortunate Lord Russell ; and 
the pathetic Memoirs of Queen Mary II. 

Evon among these, only two ore of speoiol literary 
importance, the Countess of Warwick and Lady 
Faiishawe. North’s interest lies in his audacious 
use of slang , while Evelyn’s importance is almost 
entirely historical 

But the master diarist is Sakuel Pefys 

To his contomporanea Samuel Pepys was little 
more than a Qovemment official — connected with 
the Navy Office ; to us he is the author of the most 
fascinating Diary in the language Bom m London, 
February 23, 1633, son of John Pepys, tailor, 
Samuel spent his early childhood in Kin^ond and 
Hackney—” Thence to Kingaland, by my nurse’s 
house. Goody Lawrence, where my brother Tom and 
I were kept when young ” He wont to school at 
Huntingdon, moving afterwards to St Paul’s At 
this time he was Cromwellian m his sympathies, 
and he records in his Diary how alarmed he was 
(December 1660), lest an old school friend should 
recollect a saying of his on the day of Charles’ 
execution : 

“ Here dined with us ... Mr Chnstmos, my old 
schoolfellow, with whom I hod much talk He did 
remember that I was a ^undheod when I was a boy, 
and I was much afraid that he would have rememberra 
the words that I said tho day the King was beheaded 
(that, were I to preach upon him my text would be, 

‘ Tho memory of tho wicked shall rot ’) ” 

Perhaps this “ deadly drinker ” (os Pepys terms 
him) did not think tho oxuboranoe of a Huntingdon 
sohoolboy of special moment 

From St Paul’s to Cambridge (1661), where he 
was oft “ scandalously oversorved with dnnk,” 
among other matters of a more dignified and aca- 
demic order After that we know nothing of his 
doings until his marriage in 1666 to tho pretty and 
penniless fifteen -year-old daughter of an exiled 
Huguenot As he had no money of his own at this 
time, things would have gone ill had it not been for 
Sir Edward Montague (afterwards Lord Sandwich), 
who took the young couple mto his own house and 
looked after them 

A small clerkship to one of the Exchequer Tellers 
seemed to Pepys quite a notable aSair after this. 
The salary was £60, but the amount seemed princely 
to Pepys, who wntes in exultant strain about hu 


“ private condition " being “ vwy hnndicsne,” anu 
revels m the sense of luxury afforded by the houw^ 
in Axe Yard, Westminster, and a maid-servant oi 
their own ; after the small room in his kinsman - 
house, no doubt it seemed quite polat jaL And 
from this time forward his fi nanci al fortunsK, 
faithfully recorded, rise steadily. The Diary was 
started m 1660, and in the some year he obtains 
a position on the Navy Board worth to him about 
£260, exclusive of extras. He soon showed con- 
siderable abihty in the disoharge of hia duties, 
which were certainly not light at that cntiool 
period. Axo Yard is exohang^ for Seething Lane, 
and here hved man and wife for the whole tune 
during which the Diary was written — that is to say, 
for mne years. 

His ambition was to become the historian of the 
Navy, but although he held such a task “ sorts 
mightily with my gemus,” he published nothing 
but some dry Memoirs, though he made a great 
array of material, as the Pepysian Collection shows 
During tlie time of the Pl^ue, he and hia clerks 
lodged at Greenwich, though he went up to town 
for the meetings at the Navy Office ; his wife he 
hod sent to Woolwich His pluck m sticking to 
his work during the Plague, and his demeanour 
during the Great Fire, rofloct great credit upon him 
The Navy Board had a bad time in 1667, for the 
famous insult of De Ruyter m the Medway had 
angered the Parliament, and when peace was con- 
cluded Pepys and his colleagues were called to 
account. It fell upon him to prepare tho defence, 
which he did with many misgivings, but fortified 
by mulled sack and neat brandy, " whereby he did 
find himself in bettor order as to courage tnily,” he 
acquits himself well before a crowded House, and 
gleefully records with amusing vanity the pleasant 
things said to him “ All the world that was 
withm hearing did congratulate me, and cry up my 
speech os the best thing they ever heard ” 

At any rate we feel that he is honestly entitled 
to the inevitable dinner party and theatre at the 
close of the day 

In the autumn of 1 660 his wife died of a fever, 
shortly after returning from a tour in France and 
Holland. Before this sad event in his bfe his own 
bad health, chiefly foiling eyesight, compelled him 
to close his unique Diary 

In 1673 he is appointed Secretary for the Affairs 
of tho Navy, and in the same year his Parliamentary 
longings saw fruition In 1676 he became Master 
of the Tnmty House, and in the following year of tho 
Clothworkers’ Company, to whom ho gave a silver 
cup, still preserved He sat in tho Short Parlia- 
ment of 1670 as Member for Harwich, and the same 
year got involved m the Popish Plot Though 
committed to the Tower, he was subsequently dis- 
charged ( 1 680). Evelyn firmly believed in his mno- 
cenoe, and has recorded his opinion in his Diary. 

After hiB retirement in 1690 he bved chiefly at 
Clophom with his clerk, William Hewer, where he 
kept up a fnendly correspondence with most of the 
notable men of the day, including his old comrades 
Evelyn, Sir Isoao Newton, and Sir Christr^her 
Wren. It is said that Dryden imitated Chaucer’s 
" Good Poison ” at hia request 
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He died on Muy 26, 1703, after moatha of failing 
health due to k^ney diae^ and wee buried at 
St Olave’e, Hart Street, in the aame vault aa hia 
wife and brother. 

HiB Diary remained in the hbrary of Magdalen 
College, Cambndge, until 1826, when it was prmted 
lu part by Lord Braybrooke. Various ^tions 
followed, more or less translatod ; the fined and 
most complete being published in 1803 by Mr. 
Heniy Wheatlqr, F.S.A. 

It is not easy to read Pepys’ character aright. On 
the one hand we have the panegync of his worthy, 
serious-minded friend Evelyn, who speaks of his 
“ great mtegnty,” and refers to him as “ universally 
beloved, hospitable, generous, learned m many 
things, skilled m music, a very great chonsher of 
loarned men." Then there is the frank and mgenu- 
ous picture, presented by the Diarist himself, of 
a man, mquisitive, childish, clear-headed, vam, 
ambitious, quarrelsome , one who worked faith- 
fully at his post, yet could abandon himself with 
^est to the pleasure of the moment. Brave m 
many respects , cowardly m othera In short, a 
si range miiighng of good and indifferent qualities ; 
sometimes contemptible, never entirely odious 
But the zest for life, or rather for livmg, is his most 
remarkable characteristic There is scarcely any- 
tliing which does not interest him m the varied life 
of the time. It is not the main thoroughfares of 
life, but the side-issues and cunous byways that 
enchain him London is to him os a box of toys, 
and he is for ever examining her assorted trea- 
sures with the gleofulness of a child Out-of-the- 
way taverns, new fasliions in wearing apparel, the 
mechanism of a watch, the problems of pliysiology, 
cake feasts, shipbuilding, a new dish, on old book, 
a pretty face — one and all never fail to attract him, 
and one and all he treats with the some childish 
inquisitiveness and naive delight 

He reminds the reader sometimes of Hazlitt, 
sometimes of George Borrow, m the gusto and 
exuberant garrulity with which he writes Yet it 
IS not 08 a work of art, but os a human document 
that his Diary must make its appeal 

One can see by a glance at the portrait ef Pepys 
that wo arc doaliiig with a pleasure loving, con- 
tented, good-hearted man of the world What the 
portrait does not suggest is the mental versatility 
of tho man ; the complexity of his interests He 
was no mere bon mveur Fond of music always, ho 
could play four instruments and compose songs 
If a supper party awakens m him tho anticipation 
of a “glut of pleasure,” ho records tho “great 
pleasure ’’ with which ho listens to the nightingcdc 
All his delights are violent ones : his emotional 
sensibility knows no repose , it is always I remu- 
lous with some pleasure, whether it be the “ infinite 
delight ” of Boyle’s Hydrostatics, or the “ warming ’’ 
comfort of mulled wine Even tho naval stores 
ore to him a great delight, and the sight of a pretty 
face provides matter for cheerful recollection dunng 
the remainder of the day Ho is always respect- 
able, aa the average Londoner is respectable m 
hia vices, and in his virtues. Late supper parties 
and other “ alarums and excursions ’’ are duly 
expiated for by rigid church attendemoea. One 
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cannot im tig in e him listening with comfort to the 
eloquence of Bunyon at Southwark. Mr. Gifiord 
IS more to his taste, who showa^ “ like a wise man, 
that nghteousneas is a surer moral way of being 
rich than sm and viUamy." Yet there is no trace 
of hypocrisy about Pepys, and he is genuinely 
touched by simple piety, as in his account of Aunt 
James — “ a poor, religious, well-meaning, good 
^soul, talking of nothing but God Almighty, and 
that with BO much innocence that mightily pleased 
me ” 

Somewhat circumspect when he starts his Dvtry, 
and with a conscience sensitive even to wandering 
thoughts about other women than his wife, it is 
manifest that in the circle where he moved, and the 
tone of the time being what it waa, he should soon 
adopt the loose living of the day, until suddenly 
he awakes to the bitter upbraidings of his wife, to 
find himself plunged into an acrimonious domestic 
scandal 

It IS hard to sum up Pepys more compendiously 
and happily than m the phrase of Coleridge — “ a 
pollard man without the top , . . but on this 
account more broadly branching out from the 
upper trunk " 

Pepys as on Historian 

If Pepys may be token aa a good specimen of the 
mtoUigont playgoer, Shakespeare was m no great 
favour at this tune Pepys has little to say, except 
by way of disparagement, for any of his plays He 
admired greatly Betterton the actor, and notices 
the attempts made to improve the character of the 
scenery Plays at Court took place at night, but 
afternoon performances wero still m vogue for the 
general public Some of the new theatres, r g the 
Drury Lano Theatre, had skylights, but these were 
of scant value, as witness this entry (1664, June 1) : 

'■ nefore the play was done it fell such a storm of hail, 
that we in the middle of the pit were fain to rise, and all 
the house in a disorder ’’ 

Messenger boys wore not yet invented to return 
a place in a queue, hut they had their equivalent : 

** To the Duke of York’s playhouse at a little past 
twelve, to get a good place m the pit, and there setting 
a poor man to keep mv place, I out and spent an hour at 
Martin’s my booksellers, and so bark again, when I 
found the bouse quite full. But I had my place ’’ 

The witty, salacious comedies of the day were 
nearly always, in Pepys’ view, " mightily pleasant,” 
but for tho moro romantic order of play he has 
little to say 

** ] 6C2 — To the King’s Theatre, where wo saw Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, which I h^ never seen before, 
nor shall ei er again, for it IS the most insipid, ndiculous 
ploy that over I saw in my life ” 

The following gives us an msight into the Pit 
manners of the day : 

*■ 1666-67 — ^To the King's House to The MaycTs 
Tragedy, but vexed all the while with two talking ladies 
and Sir Charles Sedley ,t yet pleased to hear the dis- 
rourse. he being a stranfW. And one of the Indies nould 
and did sit with her mask on all through the play, and 
being exceedingly witty as ever I heard a woman, did 
talk most pleasantly with him ; but was, I believs, a 

* A famous wit and man about town. 
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virtuous woman and ol quality. ... He was mighty 
witty, and she also making eport with him mighty m- 
oRenaively, that more pleasant rencontre I never heard 
By that means lost the pleasure of the ^ay wholly, to 
which both now and then 9ir Charles Sedley’s excep- 
tions against both words and pronouncing were vMy 
pretty. 

John EvbiiYN, the lifelong fnend of Fepya, was 
a man of quite another temperament He was 
learned, pedantically careful about hia work ; 
sorupuloudy methodical m his arrangements , an 
excellent type of the best sort of country gentleman ; 
shrewd and capable m pubho affairs ; large-hearted 
and loyal os a friend ; ready, as Bishop Burnet says, 
“ to contribute everything m his power to perfect 
other men’s endeavours ” 

Yet despite his learning and his love of the arts, 
he IS a somewhat colourless wnter , when com- 
pared with Pepys, his prose, though simple and 
clear, is easily excelled by other notable prosemon 
of the time. 

Born in 1620, at Wotton, of an old Surrey family, 
John Evelyn received his education at Lewes and 
Oxford , his antecedents had always been strong 
supporters of King and Constitution, so on leaving 
the university in 1642, he joined the Kmg’s party 
at Edgehill as a volunteer, and later m the year he 
crossed over to Holland, where he stayed for tlirco 
months He has been spoken of as “ a patnot who 
kept his loyalty in the most dangerous times , and 
a Chnstian who preserved his integnty in the most 
immoral ” — and “ a philosopher who viewed every 
object with a desire to extract from it oU the beauty 
and goodness it contained ” 

When the Civil War broke out m England, 
Evelyn took advantage of the opportunity to travel 
extensively on the Continent, and liis famous Dxary, 
which he kept from 1642 up to the year 1706, owes 
much to this penod m the many rich and graphic 
descriptions of the public and private collections 
that he visited In 1 662 he settled down at Sayes 
Court, near Deptford, and took such cm intense 
interest in his gardens that they were brought almost 
to the pomt of perfection , he wrote Sylm, a 
treatise on arbonc^ture, in 1664, and Sculptura two 
years oarlior, on architecture and the prevention of 
smoke m London When the Boyol Society took 
definite form in 1 660 ho was one of its first members, 
and for some time acted os secretary. 

From 1685-67 Evelyn was Commissioner of the 


Pnvy Seel, and Tteaniter of Gnemwiofa Hoqiital 

from 1695-1703. 

Hot so boisterous, perhaps, in his outlook upon 
life as his fnend Pepys, he was none the less happy : 
“ For my part," he wrote on one oooasian, “ 1 
profess that I delight m a cheerful gaiety ; ^eot 
and cultivate variety ; the umverse itself were not 
beautiful without it." 

After spending forty-two years among the sylvan 
beauties of Sayes Court, he returned to his birth- 
place at Wotton, where he died m 1706. 

Here is an example of his work : 

" Juris 8, 1667 — To London, alarmed by the Dntbb, 
who wore fallen on our fleet at Chatham, by a most 
audacious enterprise, entering the very nver with port 
of their fleet, doing us not only disgrace, but incredible 
misohief in burnmg several of our brat men^f-war lying 
at anchor and moored there, and all this through our 
most unaccountable negligence m not setting out our 
fleet in due time This alarm caused me, fearing the 
enemy might venture up the Thames even to London 
(which they might have done with ease, and fired all the 
vessels m the nver, too), to send away my best goods, 
plate, &c , from my house to another place. The alarm 
was so great that it put both counts and city mto fear, 
a panic and consternation such as 1 hope I shall never 
sec more , everybody was flymg, none knew why or 
whither.” 

Although known to most as the Dianat, he was 
a voluminous and vanod writer ; gardening, archi- 
tecture, engraving, pamtmg, navigation , one and 
all he discoursed upon in his grave and erudite way. 
Ho was never a man of the town, os was Pepys. 

He was os much interested m the making of 
Older as Pepys was in drmking it The Arundel 
Marbles moved bun to the same admiration as a 
pretty face m the street did his more susceptible 
fnend, and he found the heresy of the Jesuits a more 
excitmg topic than the behaviour of Lady Betty 
at the playhouse 

Yet we must not regard Evelyn and Pepys as 
Restoration editions of the young gentlemen m 
Sandford and Merton Evelyn was by no means 
a png, nor, what is equally repellent, a dull dog. 
Pepys bears testimony to that Without Pepys’ 
tnbute, we might perhaps have had our fears about 
the social charms of Mr Evelyn But when Pi^ys 
records the mirthfulness of Evelyn at a party at 
Greenwich, and bow much he contributed to the 
brightness of the company, we feel assured. 


III. THE DBAMA (from Davenant to Sheridan). 


THE DRAMA 

In September 1642, Puntan sentiment, that had 
oppoB^ the drama fiom the tune of Boger Aecbam 
and William Stubbes, persistently though without 
avail, at last triumphed The triumph lay rather 
in the lowered vitality of the drama than m the 
strength of its opponents , for during early Caxokne 
times, less and less hod it come to voice the spint 
of the nation, more and more bad it become on 
entertainment to pander to the dissolute few. 
Puntoniam, now in the political ascendeuit, put 
forth its power to crush the obnoxious theatre. 


and the Ordmance of September 2 commanded the 
closing of the theatres and the complete aupprossion 
of stage plays Borne attempt wea made to defy 
this tnandato, and met with the prompt repnssl 
of imprisonment for the actors concerned Now 
and again indeed, durmg the Commonwealth, a 
blmd eye was turned to private performances “ m 
noblemen’s houses," or amid the multifarious fes- 
tivities of a fair , but the actor’s busmess became 
too penlous a one to pursue, for all save a few 
intrepid, adventurous souls. 

With the exception therefore of foroioal enter- 
tainments of the most popular and boisterous 
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oharaoter, known as “ droll humouiB : ” and the 
performance of eemi-dramatio pieoee with a strong 
didaotio motive to appease the sentiment of the 
hour, during the later days of the Commonwealth 
when the embaigo was somewhat relaxed, there la 
nothing m the shape of drama until the Restoration. 

Sir Wilham Davenant and James Shirley, sur- 
vivals from the palmy days of the theatre, saw to 
the wants of the Court m the early days of its 
Benascenoe. Even m their work, we can trace 
clearly the vioiaaitudes the theatre had suffered 
Bound up as it hcwl been with the vioisaitudes of 
Royalty, and suffering, like Royalty, from puritan 
anathemas, it had become a Court function, and 
was violently anti-puntan m feeling 

The influence of France, dominant m the hterary 
ideals of the new age, is clearly discermble m the 
drama Comedy became the fashion, and although 
there are tragedies m this era, they are very difler- 
ent m oahbre from the Ehzabethan tragedy, and 
far infenor m hterary and dramatic value. It is 
essentially the ago of comedy, and a comedy that 
owed much to Gallic inspiration. Davenant, 
Dryden, Shadwell, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, were 
indebted to the French comedy of the day for 
both matter of plot and witty dialogue, and without 
the groat names of Molidro, Racine, and Corneille, 
little would be left of account m the Reatoration 
drama As in comedy, so in opera, that now, 
became popular in England, French influence is 
also paramount— witness Dryden’s work in this 
direction 

Passing from goneral consideration to the con- 
sideration of individual names, DsTsiiir’a is the first 
to note. His early attempts at playwntmg were 
made m his thirtieth year , although be never 
achieved any first-rate work in this direction, his 
productivity was extraordmewily fertile, about 
thirty plays bung placed to his credit These 
plays wore written, of course, at a time when the 
first object of the dramatist was to please the King, 
and to cater for those French Uwtes that had now 
become so prominent. 

Starting m TAe WM QaUani (1663) with a 
oomody of humour, Jonsonian in pattern, he 
essayed higher flights m The Maiden Queen (1007), 
Marriage a la Mode (1672), and Amphitryon (1691) 
His comedy scenes are bettor than his tragic efforts, 
but his wit was not deft enough, nor his humour 
sufiiciently based on first-hand observation of char- 
acter, to succood in the theatre A notable, even 
remarkable humorist along his own lines, hia was 
not of the quality to tell on the stage 

More successful was his oontemporaiy, “ gentle ” 
Gdoroe ETHEREau, the companion of Buckhurst. 
Three plays of merit boar his signature , of these, 
the first. The Comical Revenge, or Love tn a Tub 
(1664), is the least interestmg, but it has the merit 
of being amusing without descending to those ob- 
scenities too nfe m the drama of the time The 
second. She Would if She Could (1667), is a bright 
and ingenious play of manners ; and the third. Sir 
Fophng Flutter (1676)— decidedly the best — written 
on similar lines, has something of that dexterous wit 
earned to so superlative an excellence by Congreve 

Thomas Shadwell (1640), a man of good family 


and an out-and-out Whig, succeeded Dryden in the 
Laureateship cmd enjoy^ a fine vogue os a witty 
talker as well os on Mnnamg writer. He wrote 
nearly twenty plays, and unlike Etherege was the 
reverse of squeamish m his treatment. His merits as 
a dramatist he less m his wit, which is never better 
than Etherege’s, often infenor, than m his local 
colour. With small gift of oharactensation, with 
clumsy techmque, he is suipnsmgly alive in his 
miee-en-adne. 

His Squire of Ahaba (1660), Epsom Wells (1676), 
and Bury Fair (1686), are vigorously vital pictures 
of well-known seventeenth- century localities He 
is at once onb of the worst and one of the best of 
contemporary wnters for the stage. 

William Wycherley, bom m 1640, came of 
good Shropshire stock, and his residence m France, 
as a young man, stood him m good stead when he 
began to wnte 

His first play. Love in a Wood (1672) attracted 
the attention of the Duchess of Cleveland. 

A man of agreeable parts, he impressed his per- 
sonality upon his contemporanes, and his plays 
enjoyed considerable popularity. In his old age he 
made the acquaintance of Pope, and died m 1716 

Love in a Wood and The Ocntleman Dancing 
Master (1673) are scarcely above the average 
reached by many undistinguished wnters of the 
tune; but The Country Wife (1676) and The Flam 
Dealer (1677), obviously mspired by Mohdre’s La 
Misanthrope, are, with ^ their coarseness and occa- 
sional prolixities, extremely witty, while the latter 
play, Wycherley’s finest achievement, has the 
satirical power of Jonson at his best With much 
of Shadwoll’s pictorial skill, he is mfimtoly suponor 
to him, Etherege, or Dryden, m the bright and 
vivacious quality of his dialogue. 

William Congreve, bom 1670, came of a good 
Staffordshire family and was educated at Trmity 
College, Dublin His first play. The Old Bachelor, 
wntten to amuse himself, had the good fortune to 
be highly praised by Dryden, and was acted m 
1693 Love for Love followed m 1695 , The Mourn- 
ing Brule in 1697 , and The Way of the World 
ushered in the new century The last, perhaps the 
most highly esteemed of his plays to-day, was un- 
successful at the time, and smarting with disap- 
pointment Congreve abraptly gave up his dramatic 
wntmg, if we except an occasional masque pro- 
duced durmg tho last few months of his Lfe. Ho 
died in 1721) 

Of his plays. The Double Dealer, Love for Love, 
and The Way of the World, are masterpieces withm 
the limits of the brilliant artificial comedy of the 
time Skilful and apt m intrigue, hvely and arrest- 
ing in charactcnsation, bnUiant in verbal felicities, 
they reveal at once tho weakness and strength of 
their school 

In The Way of the World there ore touches, more- 
over, of emotional power ; and The Mourning 
Bride reveals, amid much fustian, some measure of 
trogio force But Congreve is, of course, above all 
things a master of comedy 

In oonstmction and grasp of character, Congreve 
steadily improved with each succeedmg play But 
from the very first he exhibited himself as a master 
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of light and witty dialogue. Therein lay his great 
strength Be has the easy gaiety of Etherege and 
the satirical force of Wycherley, and speedily he 
showed how well he could excel these dramatists on 
their own hnes 

The construction of The Double Dealer is greatly 
superior to The Old Bachelor, and the dicJogue la 
noh in happy conceits, but the characterisation is 
of small account It is merely a peg for the author’s 
wit 

Love for Love is on a higher plane. Here, withm 
well-de^ed hmits, many of the characters have 
vitedity and distinctiveness The surly- tempered 
Sir Samson Legend, the fine-natured youthful 
Valentine, the pretentious impostor, astrologer, and 
palmist. Foresight, are aoutoly observed and ad- 
mirably portrayed There is a farcical strain in 
the story loss happy m invention, but the play as 
a whole deserves much of the tremendous praise 
poured upon it by Dryden 

In The Way of the World we have Congreve at 
his happiest Construction, characterisation, dia- 
logue are alike brilliant The story scarcely mat- 
ters There is never much resemblance to real life 
in the plots and machinations of the Restoration 
drama This play is no exception in this respect 
But such scenes as those where reputations arc 
murdered by gossip, such characters as Mrs Milla- 
mant and Mirabell, such dashes of wit in the talk 
between Mrs Marwood and Mrs Millamant — or for 
the matter of that any scene where Mrs Millamant 
is to the fore — roveoi the Restoration drama at its 
highest point 

The Way or the Woriji 
Scene A Chocolate Jlouse 
MiaABbLC atul Fainall rrstn^ from cards, 

Betty tsatling 

Mir You are a fortunate man, Mr Famall I 
Fain Have we done T 

Mir What von ploam I’ll play on to entertain you. 
Fain No, i’ll give you your revenge another time, 
when you are not ho mdiRerent , yon are thinking of 
something else now, and plav too negligently , the cold- 
ness of a losing gamester lessens the pleasure of tho 
winner. I’d no more play with a man that slighted his 
ill fortune than I’d moke love to a woman who under- 
valued the loss of her reputation 

ilfir. You have a taste extremely delicate, and are 
for refimng on your pleasures 

Fain Prithee why so reserved 1 Something has put 
you out of humour 

Mir Not at all I happen to be grave to-day, and 
you are gay , that’s all 

Fain Confess, Millamant and you quarrelled last 
night after I left you , my fair cousin has some humours 
that would tempt the patience of a Stoic What, some 
coxcomb came in, and was well received by her, while 
you were by 7 

Mir Witwood and Petulant ; and what was worse, 
her aunt, your wife’s mother, my evil genius , or to sum 
up all in her own name, my old Lady Wishfort came in 
Fain C) there it is then I She has a losting passion 
for you, and with reason — What, then my wife was 
there T 

Mir Yea, and Mrs Marwood, and three or four more, 
whom I never saw before Seeing me, they all put on 
their grave faces, whispered one another , then com- 
plained aloud of the vapours, and after fell into a pro- 
found silence. 

Fain. They had a mind to be rid of you 

Mir. For which reason I resolved not to stir. At 


last the good old lady broke through her painful toot 
turmty with an inveotive against long vieita. I would 
not have understood her, but Millamant joimng in the 
■Tgumrnt, I rose, and, with a oonstrained smile, told her, 
I thought nothing was so easy os to know when a visit 
began to be troubleaome. She reddened, and I with- 
drew, without expecting her reply. 

Fain. You were to blame to resent what she spoke 
only in coinphanoe with her sunt 

Aftr. She u more mistress of herself than to be under 
tho necessity of such a resignation. 

Fain What I though h^f her fortune depends upon 
her marrying with my lady’s approbation T 

Mtr 1 was then in such a humour, that 1 ehould have 
been better pleased if she had been less discreet. 

Fain Now, I remember, I wonder not they were 
woary of you , last night was one of their cabal nights , 
they have them three times a-week, and meet by toms 
at one another’s apartments, where they come together 
like the coroner’s inquest, to sit upon the muraered 
reputations of the weA You and I ore excluded : and 
It wan once proposed that all the male sex should be 
excepted , but somebody moved that, to avoid scandal, 
there miglit be one man of the community , upon which 
motion Witwood and Petulant were enrolled members 
JIfir And who may have been the foundress of this 
sect 7 Hy Ladv Wishfort, I warrant, who pubbshes 
her detestation of mankind , and full of the vupiUT of 
fifty-Hve, declares for a fnend and ratafia ; and tet pos- 
terity shift for itsolf, she’ll breed no more 

Fain 'The discovery of your shorn addresses to her, 
to conceal yonr love to her niece, has provoked this 
separation , hail you dissombled hotter, things might 
have continued in the state of nature 

Mtr I did os much os man could, with any reasonable 
oonsoienoe , I proceeded to tlie i erv last act of flattery 
with her, and was guilty of a song in her commendation 
Nay. I got a friend to put her into a lampoon, and com- 
pliment her with the imputation of an affair with a young 
fellow, which I earned so tor, that I told her the mah- 
nioiiB town took notice that she was grown fat of a sudden , 
and when she lay in of a dropsy, persuaded her she was 
reported to bo m labour The devil’s in’t, if an old 
woman is to be flattered further, unless a man should 
endeavour porsonallv to debauch her , and tliat my 
virtue forbade me But for the discovery of this amour 
I »in indebted to your friend, or your wife’s friend, 
Mrs Marwood 

Fom What should provoke her to be your enemy, 
unless she bos mode you advances wbicn you have 
slighted 7 Women do not easily forgive omissions of 
that nature 

Mir. She was always civil to me till of late — I confess 
I am not one of those coxcombs who are apt to interpret 
a woman’s good manners to her prejudice, and think 
that she who does not refuse ’em everj'tlimg, can refuse 
’em nothing 

Fain You are a gallant man, Mirabell , and though 
you may have cruelty enough not to satisfy a lady’s 
longing, you have too much generosity not to be tender 
of her honour Yet you spoak with an indifference whioh 
seems to bo affected, and oonfessea you are oonsoioua of 
a negligeiioe 

Mtr You pursue an argument with a distrust that 
seems to bo unaffected, and confesses you are conscious 
of a concern for which the lady is more indebted to you 
than 18 your wife 

Fain Fy, fy, fnend I if yon grow censorious I must 
leave you I’ll look upon the gamesters in tlie next room. 
Jlfir. Who are they 7 

Fain Petulant and Witwood. (To Butty ) Bring 
me some chocolate [Exit 

Mtr. Betty, what says yonr clock ? 

Betty. Turned of the last canonical hour, sir. [Exit. 
Mir. How pertinently the jode answers me I (Look- 
ing on his watch.) — ^Ha I almost one o’clock I— 0, y’are 
come I 

Enter Voonnhv 

Well, 18 the grand affair over 7 You have been some- 
thing t^ous. 
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Fool Sit, there’s auch coupling at Pancras, that they 
stand behind one another, as ’twere in a country dance. 
Ours was the last couple to lead up ; and no hopes ap- 
pearing of deepatch , besides the parson srowing hoarse, 
we were afraici his lunp would have failed before it come 
to our turn . so we drove round to Duke’s-plaoe ; 
there they were nvetted in a trice 

Mtr. So, BO, you are sure th^ ore inamed. 

Foot. Married and bedded, sir, 1 am witne^ 

Jdw. Have you the certificate t 

Foot. Here it is, sir. 

M*t. Hob the tailor brought Woitwell’s clothes home, 
and the new livones T 

Foot. Yes, sir. 

That’s well Do you go home again, d'ye hear, 
and adiourn the consummation till further orders. Bid 
Waitwell shake his ears, and Dame Portlet rustle up her 
feathers, and meet mo at one o'clock by Rosamond’s 
Pond,t that I may see her before she returns to her lady s 
and as you tender your ears be secret. [Exeunt.* 

Sir John Vanbbuor was born about 1668, and 
hod a varied career, being m turn soldier, herald, 
and architect Hia first play. The Selaptf, was 
performed in 1607. This was followed in the next 
year by The Provoked Wt/e, while The Confederacy 
was not produced until 173S. With the exception 
of these throe plays, there are no wntings of any 
note to his credit In character he was forceful, 
energetic, and rugged ; a contrast to the less solid 
if more brilliantly equipped Congreve Ho was 
knighted in 1734, and died twelve years later. 

In Vanbrugh’s first two plays, we havo all the 
familiar puppets of Restoration comedy, the fops and 
the fools being treated with more naturalness if lees 
wit than by Congrovo, and with far less coarseness 
The Relapae is remarkable in being the sequel to 
another man’s play (Colley Cibber’s), with a sLght 
reshuffling of the oharacteis In The Confederacy, 
tho dramatist breaks fresh ground, and we have a 
hark back in subject matter to tho middle-class plays 
of Shakespeare's age There is no better all-round 
play m this period than The Confederacy , m con- 
struction, characterisation, and dialogue, it is admir- 
able ; never once does the action holt. 

In sheer mtellectual force, Vanbrugh’s work is on 
a lower plane than Congreve’s ; but by way of com- 
pensation he has a more gomal humour, and a 
gomus for farcical development denied to Congreve, 
who excelled in satire. This gift is most agreeably 
displayed in The Relapse 

Most interesting point of all perhaps, to the 
modem roador, his plays show a fresher handling 
of the life of the day than we find usually in the 
Restoration drama, and the eighteenth-century 
novelists are certainly indebted to him in their 
ohoraotensation. 

The Confedehact 
Enter Brass, aolut 

Brass Well, surely thro’ the world’s wide extent, there 
never appear’d so impudent a fellow os my school- 
fellow Dick, pass himself upon the town for a gentleman, 
drop into the beat company with an easy cur, os if 
his natural element were m the sphere of quality ; 
when the rogue hod a kettle-drum to his father, was 
was hang’d for robbmg a church, cuid has a pedlar to 

t Rosamond’s Pond, St James’s Park, “ long conse- 
crated to disastrous love,” was filled up in 1770. 

* The Way of the World, Aot i. so. 1. 


his mother, who carried her shop under her com. But 
here he oomea 

Enter Dicx. 

Diek Well, Brass, what news I Host thou given my 
letter to Flipponta T 

Brass Tm but just oome ; I havn’t knock’d at the 
door yet But I have a damn’d piece of news for you. 
Deck. As how t 

Brass. We must quit this country. 

Deck. We’ll be bang’d first. 

Brass Bo you will if yon stay. 

Dtck. Why, whst’s the matter ? 

Brass There’s a storm coming. 

Dtek From whence T 

Braes. From the worst point in the compass, the law. 
Dtek. The law 1 Why, what have I to do with the 
law 7 

Brass. Nothing ; and therefore it has somethmg to 
do with you. 

Dtek Kxplain. 

Brass. You know jron cheated a young fellow at 
picquet t’other day, of the money he had to raise hia 
company. 

Dtek Well, what then 7 
Brass. Why, he’s sorry he lost it. 

Dtek Who doubts that 7 

Braes. Ay, but that’s not all; he’s such a fool to 
think of complaining on’t. 

Dtek Then I must be so wise to stop his month. 

Brass How 7 

Dtek Give him a little back ; if that won’t do, 
strangle him 

Brass You are very quick in your methods 

Dtek Hen must be so that will dispatch business 

Brass. Hark you, colonel, your father dv’d in’s bed 7 

Dtek, He might have done, if he had not been a tool 

Brass Why, he robb’d a church 

Dtek Ay, but he forgot to make sure of the sexton. 

Brass Are not you a great rogue 7 

Dtek Or I should wear worse clothes. 

Braes. Hark you, I would advise you to obange your 
life. 

Dtek And turn ballad-emgar. 

Brass Not so neither, 

Dick What then 7 

Brass. Why, if you con get this young weoah, lefivm, 
and live hon^. 

Dtek That’s the way to be starv’d. 

Brass No. she has money enough to buy you a good 
place, and pay me into the bargain for holpmg her to 
so good s match You have but this throw loft to save 
you, for you are not ignorant, youngster, that your 
morals begm to be pretty well known about townj 
have a care your noble birth and your honourable 
relations are not discover’d too : there needs but that 
to have you toss’d in a blanket, for the entertainment 
of the first company of ladies you intrude into , and then 
like a dutiful son, vou mav daggle about with your 
mother, and sell paint She’s old and weak, and wants 
somebody to carry her goods after her How like a 
dog will you look, with a pair of plod shoes, your hair 
crop’d up to your ears, and a band-box under your arm I 
Dtek, Why faith. Brass, I think thou art m the right 
on’t , I must fix my affairs quickly, or Madame Fortune 
will be playing some of her bitch-tncks with me - There- 
fore I’ll tell thee what we’ll do , we’ll pursue this old 
rogue’s daughter heartily , we’ll cheat his family to 
purpose, and they shall atone for the rest of mankind 
Brass Have at her then ; I’ll about your businesE 
presently 

Dtek. One kiss — and success attend thee 

[Exit Dirx. 

Brass A great rogue. Well, I say nothing But 
when I have got tho thing into a good posture, he shall 
sign and seal, or I’ll have him tumbled out of the house, 
like a cheese. Now for Flippanta. [He Jmneks. 

Enter Flippanta. 

Flip. Who’s that t Brass I 
Brass. Fhppanta I 
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Flip Wliat wont }OU, rogue’s-face ? 

Braga, 1h your mistress dress'd T 
Fhp. What, already I Is the fellow drunk I 
Bragg. Why, with respect to her looking-glass, It's 
almost two. 

Fhp. What then, fool T 

Bragg, Why then, it’s time for the mistress of the 
house to ooiiie donii, and look after her family 

Fhp. Pr’ytliee don’t be an owl. Those that ro to 
lied at night may rise m the morning , wo ihut go to 
bed in tho morning rise in the afternoon 
Bragg, W hen does she make her visits, then T 
Flip. By candle-hglit ; it liolps oS a iiinddy com- 
plexion ; wo women hate inquisitive sunshine But do 
you know that my lady is going to turn good house- 
wife f 

Bragg. AVliat, Is she going to die ? 

Flip Dio I 

Braia Why, that’s the only way to save money for 
her family 

Fhp. No ; but alie has thought of a iiroject to save 
cliair-hire. 

Braga As how ? 

Fhp Why, all the company she us’d to keep abroad 
she now intends shall meet at her own house. Your 
master has advis’d her to set up a basset-table. 

Bragg Nay, If he advis’d her to it, it’s right ; but has 
she oequamtod her husband with it yet T 

Flip. What to do I When the company meet, he'll 
BOO them. 

Bragg Nay, that’s true s as you say, lio'U know it 
soon enough 

Flip Well, I most be gone , have you any business 
uilh my lady f 

Bragg. Yes, os ambassador from Araminta, I have a 
letter from her. 

Fhp. Give It me. 

Bragg. Hold — and os first minister of state to the 
colonel, I hav e an affair to oomniunioate to tliee. 

Flip, What is’t f Quick 
2!ragg Why — he’s in loi e 
Fhp W itli what ? 

Bragg A woman— and her money together. 

Flip \\ ho IS she J 
Bragg Corinna 
Flip What would ho be at f 
Bragg, At her — ^if she’s at leisure. 

Flip Which wav T 

Bragg Honourably — ^lie has ordered me to demand 
lier of thee m mairiagc 
Fhp. Of mo ? 

Bragg Why, when a man of quality has a mind to a 
City-fortune, woiild’st have him apply to her father niid 
mother ? 

Flip. No 

Bragg No, so 1 think Men of our end of the town 
are better bred than to use ceremony With a long 
periwig wo strike tho ladv, with a you-know-what we 
soften tho maid , and when tbo parson has done his 
job, we open the altair to the family Will you slip 
this letter into hoc prnvor-book, my little quoon f Irt 
a very passionate one — it’s seal’d with a heart and a 
dagger \ou may soe by that what he intends to do 
with himself 

Fhp Are there any verses in it f If not, I won’t 
touch it 

Bragg. Not one word in prose, it’s dated in rhyme. 

Flip Well, bub have you brought nothing else 7 

[iVAe lakeg tf. 

Bragg Qod forgive mo , I’m tho forgctfullest dog — 
1 liave a letter for vou too — ^here — 'tis m a purse, but 
it’s in proso , you won’t toui h it 
Fhp Yes, hang it, it is not good to he too dainty. 
Bragg, How useful a virtue is humility I Well, child, 
we shall have an answer to-morrow, shan’t wo t 

Flip I can’t promise you that , for onr voung gentle- 
woman Is not BO often m my way as she would be. 
Her father (who la a oitlzen from tho foot to the forehead 
of him) lets her seldom converse with her mothor-in-law 
and me, for fear she should learn the oira of a woman of 


quality. But I’ll take the first occasion ; Bee, there’s 
my lady | go In, and deliver your letter to her. 

lExeunt.^ 

Geobqb Fabquhab was bom at Londonderry m 
1678. Like Congreve he went to Trinity College, 
Dublm, and edterwards tried “ the boards ” hunself, 
subsequently joining the army. In personahty he 
IS the most volatile and inconsequent]^ of tlie three 
later dramatists, os is shown in amorous mtriguo, or 
military advouture, loving the good things of life, 
yet meeting misfortune with an excellent front. He 
died m 1707. 

His plays are Love and a BoUle, amusing but thin. 
The Conetant Couple, and Sir Harry WHdair, two 
plays in sequence, m the fashion of Cibber and Van- 
brugh, where Peg WofiHngtoa had a port that smtod 
her admirably as cheeky Sir Harry The Incon- 
atant (1703), and The Way to Win Him, have ad- 
mirably devised soenes ; while in The RecruUing 
Officer (1706) and The Beaux' Stratagem (1707) he 
reached his highest point as a dramatist The last 
play especially is undoggmg m its humour, and 
there is an open-air atmosphere about his work 
(as well as an open-bottle one) that gives it a diB- 
tiuotive place m the Restoration drama 

Vanbrugh broke away to some extent from the 
pure comedy of manners, wrought to such perfection 
by Congreve, broadening its boundaries, and sweet- 
ening its humours With Farquhar, the rupture is 
more thoroughgoing The artificial note Imgers m 
the earber plays, but in the later ones ho leaves tho 
gallant to his ways, dealing with humbler folk and 
a more diversified life. 

From 1700 a change began to bo discormble m 
stage productions It was felt perhaps that tho 
appeal was too restricted, and With the spread of 
oofiee-houses, the more general interest in political 
and social problems, and a change in the maimeis 
of tho Court, it seemed necessary to strike a more 
human note 

Tho drama was soon to feel the rivalry of the 
Novel and the Newspaper 

To attract the general public, esjiecially tho 
steadily growing middle class, some modiiication 
was required m the nature of tho drama Colley 
CiBOEB (1671), actor, playwright, Laureate, and 
Manager of Drury Lane, to some extent met this 
demand, though of his sixteen surviving plays there 
is little to be said from tho pomt of view of wit and 
msight, lively and agreeable as they are in part, 
for instance The Careless Husband and The Non- 
Juror. More interesting work may be found in tho 
budget of Susannah Centlivbe (c. 1667-1723), moi-e 
especially The Busybody (1700) ; and A Bold Stroke 
iora Wife (1717) 

Steele essayed to sentimentalise tho drama, with 
no enduring success. Lillo, pursuing tho didactic 
methods of Steele, achieved some popularity with 
the “ lesson to approntioos ” — George Bamwdl, a 
melodramatic mo^ity (recently reproduced by 
the picture palaces) Hbnby Fibldino, before he 
found his milter m the novel, burlesqued tragedy 
amusingly m Tom Thurnb. 

Geoboe Colkak (1732-1794), Manager of Covent 
Garden, wrote one play at least that has been acted 
^ The Confederacy, Act 1. so. 2- 
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in the present generation — The Clandeetme Mar- 
rtoffe. Farce and oonuc opera flounsbed, and some 
of the best illustrations of this kind of work survive 
in Mis. Cowi.ey’b (1743-1809) Belle’a Stratagem, 
Maoelin’s Jlfono/l^lForld (1784), 8AMUiii,FoorB'a 
Minor (1760); Townsley’s High Life heloui Staira 
(1769); Oat’s Beggar’s Opera (1727); while the 
sentimental drama persisted in Cumberland’s Weal 
Indian (1771) ; and Holoroft’s Road to Bum (1702). 

Then towards the end of the century two great 
names again stand out in relation to the drama, 
those of Ohver Ooldaimth and Richard Bnnsley 
Sheridan. 

Goldsmith’s Oood Natured Man (1768) is excel- 
lent in parts ; She Stoops to Conquer (1773) ex- 
cellent throughout, with a bright, whimsical humour 
and fresh charm of dialogpie not attained since the 
days of Congreve Leas witty than the great Re- 
storation dramatists. Goldsmith is greatly superior 
in his humanity and taste 

Sheridan, bom m Dublm 1751, was the grand- 
son of a witty and brilliant cleric. Dr Sheridan, the 
friend of Swift In 1773 young Sheridan eloped 
from Bath with the beautiful, accomplished, and 
short-hved Elizabeth Linley ; and his Rivals, pro- 
duced when he was under four-and-twenty, scored 
an immediate success Entering Parliament m 
1780, he made a reputation on the Whig side as a 
brilliant speaker, and his speeches against Warren 
Hastings attracted special attention. He married 
a second tune m 1796, dying m 1816, with baihfis 
in the house 

In the first two of his three great plays—T^ 
Rivals and The School for Scandal — he combmes 
the comedy of manners with a sentimental admix- 
ture only partially successful Constmotively, both 
plays ore remarkably skilful pieces of work, and of 
their wit it need only be said that they may chal- 
lenge equality with Congreve and Vanbrugh, with 
little of their coarseness 

The Critic is written on more broadly farcical 
linos, but within its limitations it is a rarely delight- 
ful piece of extravaganza, displaying a gift of bur- 
lesque of the highest order 

With Shenda^ the great age of artificial oomedy 
closes. 

The Critto 
Beene • 7'ilbury Fort. 

Two Sentinels discovered asleep. 

Dang Tilbury Fort ' — very fine indeed I 

Puff Now, what do you think I open with T 

Sneer. Faith. I can’t guess . . . 

Puff A clock — Hark ' — (Clock strikes ) I open with 

II clock striking, to begrt an awful attention in tho 
ii-'clieiiee it also marks tho time, which is four o’clock 

III the morning, and savee a description of the rising 
'uii, and a groat deal about gilding the eastern hemi- 
t>phero 

Dang But pray, are the sentinele to be asleep T 

Puff Fast os wttlohmen 

Sneer Isn't that odd though at suoh on alarming 
crisis ? 

Puff To be sure it is, — ^liut smaller thinm most give 
way to a striking scene at the opening that's a rule 
And the cose is, that two great men are coming to this 
very spot to begin the piece . now, it is not to be sup- 
posed they would open their lips, if those fellows were 
watching them ; so, egad, I must either have sent them 
off their posts, or set them asleep. 


Sneer. Oh, that acoonata for it,— But tell us, who are 
those coming t 

Puff Tliese are they— Sir Waller KaleigU and Sir 
Christopher Uatton You’ll know Sir Christopher by 
his turmng out his toes — famous, you know, for his 
danomg 1 like to preserve all the little traits of ohar- 
Bcter — Now attend. 

Enter Bir Walter Baleiub and Sir Chbistobrer 
Hatton 

" Sir Christ True, gallant Raleigh t ” 

Datw. What, they have been Wkiiig before t 
Puff. Oh yes , all the way os they came along — ( 2’o 
the Aoiobs.) I beg pardon, gentlemen, but these are 
particular friends of mine, whose remarks may ho of 
great service to us — (To Bneeb ond Uanqle.) Don’t 
mmd interrupting them whenever axiytliiiig strikes you. 
“ Sir Christ. True, gallant Raleigh ! 

But oh, thou champion of thy country’s fame. 

There u a question which I yet must ask 
A question which I never asked before— 

What mean these mighty armaments t 
This general muster t and this throng of chiefs f ” 
Sneer Pray, Mr Puff, how caino Bir Christopher 
Hatton never to ask that question before ? 

Puff. What, before the play tagan T — bow the plague 
could he T 

Dang That’s true, i’ faitn I 

Puff But you will hear what he thinks of the matter 
“ iStr Christ Alas ! my noble fnend, when I behold 
Yon tented plains tn martial symmetry 
Arrayed , when I count o’er yon gliUertng lints 
Of crested warriors, where the proud steed's nngh. 

And oalourhreathtng trumpets' shnll appeal. 
Responsive vibrate on my listening ear , 

TFAen virgin majesty herself I view. 

Like her protecting Pallas, veiled tn steel, 

WtlA graceful confidence eshort to arms t 
When, briefly, all 1 hear or see bear stamp 
Of martial vigilance and stem defence, 

I cannot but surmise — forgive, my fnend. 

If the conjecture’s rash — i cannot but 
Surmiae the state some danger apprehends < ” 

Sneer A very cautious conjecture that 
Puff Yce, that’s his character , not to give an upinion 
but to secure grounds — Now then 

“ Sir Walt O most accomplished Christopher I " 
Puff He calls him his Christian name, to show tliat 
they arc on the most familiar terms 

*’ Sir Walt O most accomplished Chnstopher / / find 
Thy staunch sagacity still tracks the future 
In the fresh print of the o’ertaken past " 

Puff Figurative 1 
*• Sir Waft Thy fears are just 
Sir Christ But where t whence f when f and what 
The danger is, — methinks I fain would learn 
Sir Walt, You know, my fnend, scarce two revolving 
suns. 

And three revolving moons, haic closid Iheir course. 
Since haughty Philip, tn despite of peace. 

With hostile hand hath struck at England's trade 
Sir Christ I know it weB 

Sir Walt Philip, you know, is proud Ibiria’s king ' 
Sir Christ. He is. 

Sir Walt, Ills subiecis in base bigotry 

And ('athoho oppression held — while u e. 

You know, the Protestant fcisuasion hold 
Sir Chnat We do 

Sir Walt You know, beside, his boast d aTma.nent, 
The famed Armada, by the Pope baptizid. 

With purpose to invade these realms , , 

Sir Chtist Is sailed. 

Our last advices so report. 

Sit Walt While the Ibenan admiral’s chtif hope. 

His darling son 

Sir Christ. Ferolo Whiskerandos hight 

Sir Walt The same— by chance a prisoner hath been 
ta’en. 

And in this fort of Tilbury . . . 

Sir Christ. Is now 
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Confin’d— 'tu true, and oft from yon toU turret’e top 
Tve marle'd the youthful Spamard’i haughty mten — 
Vneonquer’d though tn ehmnt, 

Str Walt. yon oho lenota , . 

Dang, Mr Full, as lie knows all this, why does Sir 
Walter f(o on telling lum T 

Duff But the audience are not supposed to know 
anything of the matter, are they T 

Siteer. True , but I think you manage ill : for there 
certainly appears no reason why Sir VVolter should be 
so communicatiire 

Puff ’Fore Qad, now, that is one of the most un- 
grateful oliservations I ever heard ' — for the less iiiduoe- 
ment he has to tell all this, the more, 1 think, you ought 
to be obliged to him , for I am sure you’d know nothing 
of the matter without it 

Dang That's very true, upon my word 

Puff, But you aill find he was not going 

" i&'ir Chrvit. Enough, enough — 'tu platn — and I no 
more 

Am tn amazement lost / ” 

Puff Here, now, voii see. Sir Ghnstophor did not In 
fact ask any one question for Ins own information. 

Sneer No, indeed . his has been a moat dismterested 
cariosity ' 

Dang Really, I And, we are very much obliged to 
them both 

Puff To be sure you are Now then for the ooin- 
mander-in-cluef, the Rarl of Leicester, who, you know, 
was no favounte but of the Queen’s — We left off . . . 
tn amazement lost. 

In concluding this sketch of the drama during the 
era of Diyden aud Pope, we may look at the tragio 
writings of the time These, though far infenor 
both in literary and dramatic importance, are by 
no means negligible 

Dryoeit, for instance, proved more happily suited 
in hia “ heroic ” moods than in liis comedy exploits, 
and The Maiden Queen (lb07), Tyrannic Love (1CC9), 
and The Conqueet of Qranada (1670) contain line 
passages of rhetoric and impressive scenes “ Jolly 
John Crowne,” os Rochester dubbed him, enjoyed 
a vogue for his trcq;io play — Caligula (1098) — less 
well founded than Diydon’s Thouas Otway, a 
scholar of no mean repute, wrote several indiffer- 
ent plays, and two plays — The Orphan (1680) 
and Fentce Preserved (1682) — that, if not precisely 
great, are remarkably rich in effective declamation. 
“ Nat ” Lee, sometimes collaborator with Dryden, 
and a Cambndgo man, was an actor first and play- 
wright after, dying m 1692 in a drunken brawl 
Most of hjs work was very unequal in execution, but 
among his contributions to the etagc—Mithridates, 


Caetar Borgia, CEdtjnu, and The Duke of Quite 
(jointly wttb Dryden), and ConetarUme the Qreat— 
are passages of pathos, and scenes of genuine if 
undisciphned power. Certainly he had good poetic 
feeling, as for mstonoe in tiie lines : 

* Oh pity that so fair a star should be 
The child of Night,” 

The ohief tragic writer of Queen Anne’s reign Is 
Thomas Southerns, an accomplished man with a 
good eyo to the mom ohsuice He was well liked by 
the htorary men of his time, and died at an advanced 
age m 1746 But ho is leas remarkable for his 
dramatic power than either Otway or Lee, though 
superior to his oontemporaiy Nicholas Rowe He 
wrote The Fatal Mamage (1094) and Oroonoko 
(1698). 

NiCHOiiAS Rowe, bom 1674, a Devonshire man, 
was tramod for a lawyer, but was drawn towards 
playwnting, and having mdependent moans was 
able to indulge his hobby He was an agreeable 
and polished writer, but none of his senous plays, 
from The Arnbitioua Stepmother down to Jane 
Shore, show any real tragic power Probably owing 
to hiB facility for making smooth verses, he was 
made Poet Laureate, on the accession of George I, 
and later on did better still (financially) with 
Government appointments He died m 1718 

There are no tragedies of any importance during 
the eighteenth century Young’s Revenge has its 
admirers, and Johnson’s Irene is certainly not 
Without literary value But of tho others who 
ossayod the tragic muse, Thomson and Mason, for 
instance, the less said the I>etter 

The reason for this marked decadence of the tragic 
drama is not hard to find The whole spirit of the 
century, tho entire trend of literary expression, was 
against the tragic muse With its essentially arti- 
ficial style of poetry, its love of smooth versification, 
and its hatred of emotionalism m verse (emotional- 
ism in prose was another matter), it was impossible 
for tragedy to moke any headway 

Sensibility and passion can never be wholly 
repressed, whatever bo tho literary conventions, 
and some outlet was found for those m the Novel 
There, however, it ran to sentimentality rather than 
tragedy, a direction far more in sooordanoe with 
EInglish tastes 
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Introduction — Omb Street— The Theatre— RecreationB : aerious and otherwise — The Status of 

Women — Public Executions. 


INTRODUCTION 

“ The oity’e fins allow . . 

Such joathng and bustling " 

Davio GAKatCK. 

** A populous and a smoky city 

Small justice shown and still less pity ** 

ShkluiYs 

If oertam aspects of social life m the eighteenth 
century are reflected m the writings of Addison, 
Steele, and Pope, we must consider men like John- 
son, Fielding, and Hogarth if we would learn some- 
thing of the sterner matter of the times. For there 
was another world outside the leisurely and urbane 
visitation of the Spectator ; a dork underworld of 
want and misery, of fierce primal passions and des- 
perate resolves Fielding and Smollett hod tarried 
there for a while ; the tragio figure of Ricliard 
Savage never emerges from the gloom ; one recalls 
the gaunt wretchedness of scribblers hke Boyes 
and Derrick, whom Johnson befnended , the hack 
work to which Defoe’s genius hod perforce to stoop, 
in order that he might live ; of those political jour- 
nalists about whom Pendenma bos much to say. 
Finally, for we might mulitiply instances galore, 
there is that quaint, dehghtful, impeounious Insh- 
mnn, Oliver Qoldsmith. But the great, imoouth, 
burly, lovable figuro of Johnson will serve our pur- 
pose He survived where many fell by the way ; 
like the pilgnm m the Allegory, he struggled through 
the Valley into the sunlight beyond, with deep 
thankfulness But no one knew the underworld 
bettor than Johnson, or sympathised more procti- 
oally with its dwellers. “ He hcM nothing m him 
of the bear but the skin,” as Goldsmith gratefully 
and truly said— and his views of authorship were 
expressed in Diyden's translation of the Entrance 
to Hell described by Virgil • 

*' Just m the Gate and In the jaws of Hell 
Hevetigeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell— 

And pale diseases and repimng age. 

Want, fear and famine unresisting rage : 

Here toils Death and Death's half brother Sleej^— 
Forms terrible to view, their sentry keep " 

“ All these apply exactly to an author,” was the 
Doctor’s comment Humour and Tragedy are in- 
separable bedfellows in the life of Grub Street, and 
the story is told of an impoverished author, Floyd 


by name, who m his weary night wanderings came 
across a brother unfortunate sleeping soundly by 
the wayside. When Floyd roused bun, this gentle- 
man, with a manner suggesting the immortal Dick 
Swiveller, exclaimed, “ My dear Floyd, I am sorry 
to see you m this destitute state , wdl you go home 
with me to my lodgings ' ” Perhaps the tattered 
and impecunious scribbler alone could perambulate 
safely through the City at these tunes 

Johnson’s neighbourhood of Covent Garden was 
especially rife m thieves and disreputables. He 
discovert that the best guard against a street 
robber was a stout cudgel It may be doubted 
whether there were more or as many criminals in 
London as to-day , but the inefficient police system 
made detection and punishment a much more diffi- 
cult matter 

Henry Fielding in his Enquiry into the Cauies of 
the late Increase of Robbers, dec , with some pro- 
posals for remedying the Growing Evil, gives a clear 
picture of the plague of dangerous ne’er-do-wells. 
After a concise picture of evils arising from gam- 
bling and drmk, esperially from that " new kind of 
drunkenness . by that poison called gm,” and 
matters which lead into crime m every age, he lights 
upon the peculiar weakness of bis time — the corrup- 
tion of justice Bribery was everywhere , in poli- 
tics it was, of course, the recognised thing , and 
when the watchmen and constables were bribed, 
and the magistrate was too often incapable, it was 
small wonder that roguery should be so great a 
curse , and os is always the case, the Government, 
being inefficient, mode up for its weakness by gro- 
tesque cruelties when by chance anyone was found 
out 

Tho London of Johnson was a noisy, turbulent, 
high -spirited London But the old gaiety, the 
picturesque festivals of tho City before Puntomsm 
had frowned over its pleasures, were no longer to 
be seen Maypoles hod disappeared, and with them 
the genuine music and poetry of the ojien-air life 
hod also gone Domesticity and the tavern, rivals 
m one way, yet conspired together to give a blow 
to the old social life of tho streets l^e festivals 
that survived — like Guy Fawkes Day — were leas 
occasions of innocent merriment at first than ex- 
pressions of the national hatred of Catholicism 

Violence mdeed is the key-note of the secied Ufa 
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It permeateB every grade of society, and people be- but he had hdped Johnson, ao the grateful l)i n i 

come, as might be expected, rougher and grimmer said of him— “ You call a dog, Harvey, i 8i«j) 

os we descend m the social scale. With such an him. 

example as was sot by tho boisterous spints of cer- One of the most remarkable of Johnson's 
tarn notorious clubs, and with tho system of juris- oompamoiis was Richard Savage, poet and 
diction so grossly inellicient, it is no wonder Uiat bond Johnson describes him ae “ uf 
the oightcpiith contuiy is a century of mob noting, stature, of a thin habit of body, of long ms,, 
culminating in tho ujijiolhng Oordon Riots of 1780. coarse features, and inelanciioly aspoot." H,, nu„ i, 

Inthesonols — tliolastpopularexpreshionofrcligiouB his acquomtonco in 1737, and they would olii , 

fanaticism, for jiulitioal fee-bug takes its place ui tho loom the streets together , on one occasion tin i 

next century — the whole city was paralysed for two walked up and down St. Janice’s Square for see cm' 
days by tho behaviour of a huge clamorous mob. hours, denouncing Sir Robert Walpole and mokni),' 
Prisons were broken open, churches and houses resolutions to " stand by tJicir country.” 
burned and looted, and there was no safety for the Savage, fai' inferior to Johnson both in char- 
peaceful citizen until the militaiy came upon tlie octer and intellect, iiad acquired, Ihiough knocking 

scene about tho world, a goodish knowlcdgu of men and 


Grub Street hod existed before Johnson’s timo , 
there was a Grub Street m the time of Robert 
Greeno, sinner and moralist, and of happy-go-lucky 
Xosh ; ever since tho ago of Mailowe tho hterary 
vagabonds of the age had foregathered at tho 
tavern, and tho author of T/ie Jew of Malta was 
not tho only one to perish m a drunken brawl 
Curuig the Civil Wars, when the pamphleteer* 
sprang into being, Grub Street numbered its de- 
votees. Want and Ncceasitj', those hungry wolves 
w'liich have followed tho poor artist m every ago, 
claimed among their victims the sweet smgci Ed- 
mund Spenser, and the brilliant Otway Spenser, 
flying from a dismantled home m Ireland, had 
perished miserably m Westminster, forsaken and 
on outcast , Otw-ay, it is said, “ languished m 
adversity unpitied, and dy’d m on alehouse 
unlamented." 

As a rule, tho man who ontois the monastery of 
letters, takes of necessity the Vow of Poverty. 
Popularity carried with it for mony a generation no 
respite here True, there were exceptions — Shalio- 
spoare, for example But Shakespeare was a 
pauper beside men like WhiKitigloii and Crosby 
And altliough patronage unproved tho lot of men 
such as Ben Jonson and Brydeii, of Congreve, 
Addison, and Pope, these were few indeed to set be- 
side tho vast aimy to whom comfort was an alion, 
and prosperity an unknown god 

However, it must bo admitted that the lot of the 
writer was uuprovuig during the century Wlion 
one I'emembei'fa the few pounds that camo from 
Paradise Lost, seven himdred pounds for Tom Jones 
scorns quite an impressive sum 

Tho impecuniobity of men of letters was not duo 
entirely to public indifference . extravagance and 
iiiiprovidunce played thoir share m the tale of mean 
stroota. Samuel Boyse, whoso elutlics hod been got 
out of pawn owing to tho generous exertions of 
Johnson, would spend his last few shillings to buy 
truffles and mushrooms for liis bit of meat ; thon, 
when all his money was spent ho would take to his 
bod, cover himself with a blanket, and through 
holes made m this covering, he would cheerfully 
continue to write 

Johnson never forgot those who helped hun m 
his days of hardship When as a young marned 
man ho was desperately striving to eke out a living 
on a meagre purse, there was one Henry Hervey, 
a considerable rogue, even on Johnson’s showmg; 


things, wliieh iiatuiolly impressed tiio young, ic- 
spuiisive Jolmbou. 

It 18 typical of Johnson that ho should tiy so 
dosporately hard to paint an attraclive picture of 
hia old companion , the best thing to bo recorded 
of Savage is liis friendliness for Johnson. Many 
men had befriended Savage, mcludmg Steele, but 
he ill repaid his friends , and few could have 
lamented when he died at last m a debtor’s prison 
Garrick did much to raise tho tone of the drama, 
and a noticeable feature of the age was the mcreasmg 
interest in the theatre by the middle classes The 
Shakespearean revivals brought forward a number 
of notable aotreases Then, as now, the young ex- 
quisite and lady of fashion went as much to be seen 
03 to see. Roderick Random declared that be 
“ rose and sat down, covered and uncovered ” his 
head “ twenty times between the acts,” oSected to 
take snufl, wiped his nose with a perfumed hand- 
korohief, dangled his cone, and adjusted his sword- 
knot “ m ordor to attract attention ” 

The play started later than formerly — at five m 
the afternoon Quite late enough for a dark and 
dangerous London, when home-goiiig would be 
almost 08 risky as in Fepys’ day. 

If audiences were less noisy than they had been 
m Elizabethan and Stuart times, there was still 
much room for improvement Between 1697 and 
1737 the practice prevailed of giving footmen free 
access to the gallery. This originaU^ m the desire 
to free the lobbies of these quarrelsome and noisy 
fellows, but it only signihed a transference of 
the noise to a more objectionable quarter Tho 
managers put an end to it at last, but not without 
much noting and protest 

Garnck endeavoured to clear tlie stage of all 
except the actors. He also much unproved the 
Lghthig effects by introducing footlights m place 
of the circular chandelier hitherto suspended over 
tho stage 

Thu glorious pageant of tlie Lord Mayor’s Show 
had become a paltry business, but was as popular 
OB ever, tliough it was as diflerciit from that of 
Whittington’s day as was Cinderella’s gorgeous 
coach from tho pumpkin 

A notable addition to the serious recreation of 
Londoners was the British Museum The Bntish 
Museum was once situate in a “ noble suburb ” 
Bloomsbury hod at this time very fine houses and 
large gardens, flanked by country lanes and pretty 
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cottagea* It was tbeo Montague Houae and the 
ivpository of Sir Hana Sloane’a famoua ooUection. 
rbia waa in 1763. 

It IS cunous to tecall the fact that vre owe the 
jjijtish Museum, tlie oentre of modem London's 
iJiU'Ucctual life, to a lottery. What is more, no 
I, ss a tiiumviratc than the Archbishop of Canter- 
liiir}, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons consented to act as managers 
.iiiil trustees of the lottery. It came about in t.hm 
jiuuiuor. 

The library and collection whicli Sir Hans 
^Iciarie, the well-known doctor, had got together 
oitered to the country fur a nominal £20,000. 
'J'hc 'J'rcosury at the tune did not care to advance 
the money, and the House of Commons chose to 
oidt'i the issue of a State Lottery (20 Geo II, c. 22). 
100,000 tickets at £3 each were issued, £200,000 
being spent in prizes, varying from £10,<>00 to £10. 
Tlie remuiiiing £100,000 was placed to the credit of 
the Biitish Museum Purchase Fund Not only waa 
tlie Sloaiie Collection bought, but the Harleian 
uiid Cotton manuscripts were acqtured Moreover, 
MoiitugueHouso was purchased, so that the Museum 
was thrown open to the pubhc in 1769. 

Ihe purchase of the Harleian MSS., the gift by 
George IV of a hbraty of nearly 30,000 v^umes. 
uad the acquisition (early in the late century) of 
the Elgin Marbles, increased the importance of the 
Museum in national estimation 

The now buildings wore begun about the same 
time, and among the early rules was the following 
gem : 

" The vinitoi-s must bo coiviucted tn regular order, and 
I ho whole inspcctioa is not to lait more than three hours ” 

For the lees seriously inclined thero was tho sorry 
sport of oock -fighting, which was os popular in 
Johnson's day as in FitzStephen’s It occupied 
the same place ill popular estimation os horse- 
racing does to-day And it had the advantage of 
being in season all the year round As a set-off to 
tho excitement of tho cockpit there was the Sunday 
concert, where Dr Blow’s anthems were given, and 
poems recited by tho Poet Laureate “ m praise of 
icligioii and virtue ” 

There was a decided change for the worse m tho 
luanncrs of the early eighteenth century ; the polish 
of the Restoration period had worn off, and now 
iiiannei-s and morals wore faiily well balanced The 
> arly Georges, with their boonsh tastes, set no grand 
slaiidaid of courtesy and refinement ; and Ministeia 
like Walpole harmonised uncommonly well with the 
general atmosphere of tho Court. Walpole, indeed, 
was like a foul-mouthed country squire, and ho 
and George II vied with one another in coarse iii- 
voctive 

Then came a swing in the other direction with 
the advent of Chesterfield, his Turveydrop notions 
of deportment, and his amazing involution of speech. 
It IS said that according to him, “ One should say, 
m condoling with a friend, not ‘ I am sorry for your 
loss,’ but ‘ I hope, sir, you will do me the justice to 
be persuaded that I am not insensible of your un- 
imjipiuess, tliat I take part m your distress, and 
shall ever be affected when you are so .' " 


What Cheatezfield was u speech, Hoiaoe Walpole 
was in dreas. 

Maaqueradea, an extremely popular and roia- 
teroua relaxation, were fiiat held at the Kmg’a 
Theatre m the Haymarket, emd the “ quality ” as- 
sembled m Ranelagh Gardens, Chelsea, or m Vaux- 
hall. Horace Walpole pronounced m favour of 
Vauxhall, for “ the gai-den is pleasanter and one 
goes by water." 

We have seen sometliing of the estimate of 
womenkmd by men hko Addison and Pope. In 
tlie earher years of the century woman is re- 
garded, when not as a plaything, at any rate as 
little better than a housekeeper. But about the 
year 1760 a change took place in tho status of 
women. 

Mrs. Montague, a friend of the Duchess of 
Portland, attempted a reform of maniirrs by in 
augurating parties “ wheie cards could not be 
thought of, ’’ but “ where tho fair sex might par- 
ticipate m conversation with hterary and mgenious 
men ” 

Benjomm Stilhngfleet appeared there m mommg 
dress, wearing grey worst^ stockings m place of 
the convention^ black silk, and the term “ blue 
Btockmg," flung by Admiral Boscawen at these 
gathermgs, had a very hteral significance 

The l^ee regarded the term with complacency, 
averring that no gathering was complete without 
StiUingfleet’s blue stockings. Other ladies had 
their special groups, and m this way the literary 
women of the day met and fratemia^ together— 
Hannah More, Mrs Tbrale, Hannah Cowley (author 
of The Belle's Stratagem), and Frances Burney 
The latter had no relish for the bookishness of cer- 
tain circles, and many of the w omen were for happier 
in circles where Johnson and Burke declaim^ to 
their admirors. 

Breakfast parties sprang into vogue dunng the 
eighteenth century, and were somewhat fonnidablo 
affairs In the earlier years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury many famous literary gatherings took place 
at these, as we may learn from Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary 

It has been estimated that between 1106 and 1763 
fifty thousand people were executed at Tyburn 
It was only when the Tyburn district commenced 
to become a fashionable quarter that an agitation 
against the publicity of executions, and tho equally 
public prooesBions before execution, was started. 
An old Tory like Dr Johnson thunderod against 
the proposal — “ The age is ruiinmg after innova- 
tion ; all the busmess of the world is to he done m 
a now way. Tyburn itself is not safe from tlie fury 
of innovation I No, sir I It is not an impiove- 
ment ; they object that the old method drew to- 
gether a number of spcctatois. Sir, executions ore 
intended to draw tlie spectators ” 

Strange that tho kindly Doctor could not realise 
the degrading and brutalising efiect of these sliows 
upon the popular mind Perhaps nothing marks 
the transition from eighteenth to nineteenth and 
twentieth century London more clearly than the 
realisation of this ooarse brutality The darker 
Bide of Hogorthiaa and Johnsonian London is 
painfully apparent ; we must, however, beware of 
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exaggwatiDg the blaokneea The real difierenoe may There is less brutality in modem London. But 

he in the fact that our anoestois did not fear to there are worse things than physical violence, 
display everything. To-day there are many things After all, is there lees vice and hardship m the life 
we prefer to hide. of to-day 7 I wonder. 

I. POETRY (from James Thomaon to the coming of Bums). 


FROM JAMES THOMSON TO THE COMING 
OF BURNS 

Taa eighteenth century is an age of great prose, and 
until its close, of second-rate poetry. In the closing 
years, a change took place m the character of its 
verse, that gradually became more and more pro- 
nounced, and finally led to the splendid outburst of 
Romantic poetry in the dawn of the new century 

The change is mamfest so far back as Thomson’s 
WtrUer in 1726, and although many verse wnters 
of the time elected to follow the school of Pope, and 
continued to eschew passion and naturalism in 
verse, from Thomson onwards there is a steady out- 
put of verse that reflects a more mtimate r^ation 
with Nature 

James Tuomsom was bom in 1700, at Ednam m 
Roxburghshire, and went at the age of fifteen to 
Edinburgh University, with the idea of becoming 
a immster like his father. The idea never took 
practical shape, and m 172S he came to London 
and became tutor in Lord Bmning’s family His 
poem cycle. The Seasona. begun in 1720, was 
finished in 1730, with Autumn Those poems met 
with considerable appraisement, and despite his 
indifferent success in other directions, ho hod made a 
sufilcient number of influential frionds to line his 
nest for the rest of his days He was a kindly and 
agreeable man, with poor initiation, so it is fortu- 
nate for him that he was looked after in the way of 
appointments and pensions. He died in 1 748 

As a writer ho signalised the departure from the 
town to the country, chose the Spenserian stanza 
and blank verso os his medium, and eschewed the 
stopped couplet that was ubiquitous m the realm of 
poetry at the time Although a copious producer, 
his best work lies in Winter, Spnng, Summer, and 
Autumn (T/ie Seaaona), and m The Cattle of In- 
dolence His long poem on Liberty is flat and 
uninspired, and his plays, though fairly successful, 
ore insignificant from the Lterory point of view 
In his masque Alfred, written in conjunction with 
Mallet, the lyric of Rule Britannia occurs, after- 
wards republished with Thomson’s initials ; its 
vigorous Bwashbucklering note scarcely suggests the 
fat and indolent poet 

Ho was undoubtedly a man of vivid imagination, 
and hiB early life, amid the romantic scenery of 
Roxburghshire, hod proved a happy source of in- 
spiration Although the conventional phraseology 
of the age provtd irresistible from time to time, 
and gives a stilled air to much of his work, yet 
there are many fine descriptive passages, whore he 
is content to rely on his own feelings and observa- 
tions, eschewing the set terms of the imitator. 

There is greater ease, and a more plastic imagina- 
tion, m The Cattle of Indolence (1748), a fantastic 
poem that reproduces happily on atmosphere of 


dreamy melancholy, enlivened now and again bj 
mirthful passages. 

The Castle or Indoleece 
domed m the prattle of the purling nils 
Were heard the lowmg herds along the vale. 

And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills. 

And vaoont shepherds piping In the dole 
And, now and tnen, sweet Philomel would wall. 

Or stook-dovee plain amid the forest deep, 

Tliat drowsy rustled to the sighing gale , 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 

Tet all these sounds } blent, inclined all to sleep. 

Full in the passage of the vale, above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood ; 

Where nought but shadowy forma was seen to move. 
As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming mood i 
And up the lulls, on either side, a wood 
Of Bls^enJng pines, ay wai ing to and fro. 

Sent forth a Seepy horror through the blood 
And where this \ slley winded out, below, 

The murmuring mam was heard, and scaroely heard, to 
flow 

A pleasing land of drowsy-hed it was. 

Of dreams that wane before the half-shut eye { 

And of gay osstles in the olouds that pass, 

Forovor flushing round a summer-aky 
There eke the soft delights, that witohingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast. 

And the oalm pleasures always hovered nigh ; 

But whate’er smocked of noyance, or unrest. 

Was far, far ofi oxpoUed from this delicious nest 

One has but to compare, say. Pope’s lYindaor 
Foreet, with a passage from The Seaeone, to appre- 
ciate the fresh, open-air atmoi^here that Thomson 
brought into his verse 

Here is Pope, with his stock phrases, trying hard 
to be impressive in a subject ill suited to his town 
muse : 

" There, interspers’d in lawns and op'ning glades. 

Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades. 

Here in full light the russet plains extend : 

There wrapt m clouds the bluish hills ascend 
Ev’n the wild heath displays her purple dyes. 

And midst the desert fruitful hills arise, 

Tliat crowned with tufted trees and springing oom. 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn.” ^ 

And here is Thomson ■ 

" For now the doy 

O’er heaven and earth diffused, grows warm and high. 
Infinite splendour ' wide investing all 
How still the breeze I save what the filmy threads 
Of dew evaporate brushes from the plain. 

How clear the cloudless sky, how deeply tinged 
With a pecnliar blue I Tlie ethereal arch 
How swelled immense, amid whose azure throned 
The radiant sun how gay — how calm below 
The glided earth ' ” * 

Thomson, as I have said, is not guiltless of stock 
phrases, he does not spare us such terms as “ the 
gilded earth,” but how different the spirit that 
informs his lines. In his own kne supreme and 

t Windmr Foreet, * The Seaeone. 
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delightful, Pope la ao oheeiy companion when he 
steps b^ond his gate at Twickenham, or leaves 
Belmda’s boudoir. The lover of polished for- 
mahties was ecucely likely to take kindly to the 
wild extravagances of Nature. Thomson loved 
Nature, and his verse gives expression to what he 
called the “ recollected love.” Pope was frankly 
bored by it. Compared with his sucoessois, Thom- 
son’s lovo may seem chilly and perfunctory, but the 
chill 18 due to lack of power to express, rather than 
to any real mdifCorence Certainly, English Nature 
poetry owes a substantial debt to “ our old-time, 
amiable, open, and truest-hearted Thomson ” 

Among Thomson’s disciples may be mentioned 
John Abustbonq (1709-1779), also a Roxburghshire 
man, and the political versifier, Richard GiiOVER 
,1712-1785). 

Armstrong was a physician, and made strenuous 
attempts to treat dietetics and hygiene from the 
poet’s standpoint, in liis Art of Preserving tlexMi 
(1714) The prolixity and latinistic tendencies of 
Thomson are exaggerated in his follower, some of 
whoso verses remind one of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
amusing absurdity. Lines by a Latin Tutor He 
was certainly never blessed with a sense of humour, 
or he would not have spoken of a cold bath as “ a 
gelid cistern ” In hia favour it may be said that 
his blank verse is agreeable, and sometimes im- 
pressive, and even his medical stanzas — like those 
added to The Castle of Indolence — have some 
felicities of diction 

If Armstrong is prolix, Glover’s fatal fiuoncy is 
overwhelming It would bo interesting to know 
how many modern readers have waded through 
the thirty books of The Athenmd (1787), or even 
the comparative tnfie, Leonidas (1737), (m nme 
books). 

His best claim to remembrance hos m lus breezy 
and effective ballad. Admiral Hosier's Ghost 

John Dyhr, painter and cleric (r 1088-1750), is 
rernemborod for Ins Qrongar Hill and Country 
WM, poems faulty in technique but fresh and 
observant in character. 

Robert Biair (1699-1746), with The Grave, is 
akin to Young in his portentous gravity ; and 
Matthew Green (1698-1733), a custom-house 
dork, follows in the wake of Swift, though The 
Spleen is certainly more genial m its satire than 
that of (he sardonic creator of Gulliver 

WIIJ.IAM Shenstone calls for morodetoiled notice. 
Born in Worcestershire (1714—1763), he spent roost 
of his life in his native country, tiymg to improve 
his estate A shy, delicate man tolerably well off, 
ho mixed with many notabilities of his time An 
agreeable prose writer with some critical faculty, 
and a dexterous and fiuent maker of verse, he de- 
serves notice here as a characteristic roan of the 
(ransitional period, breaking away in certain direc- 
tions from eighteenth-century poetic conventions ; 
yet with insufficient force to strike out a really 
original Ime. But he is quite inoffensive, and some- 
times reminds the reader of the sentimental side of 
Goldsmith 

Passing to Wimjam Collins (1721—1769), we 
find another step in the transitional movement has 
been giuned. The deportuie made by Thomson 
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has been echoed rather than improved upon by 
his followers, and Shenstone comes us no further 
in the direction of naturahsm. 

It IS otherwise with Colhna. Bom at Chicheeter, 
he was educated at Westminster and Oxford, then 
coming to London at the age of twenty-five, he 
published a few Odes (1746-1747) that failed to 
attract attention, despite their very nch merit. 
His friendship with the kindly Thomson was a 
pleasant mterludo for his sensitive, ill-balanced 
temperament, and on Thomson’s death, Collins 
wrote one of his best Odes m praise of his ^nend. 
An opportune legacy enabled him to retreat to 
Chichester, but hia health gradually grew worse, 
and in 1764 the young poet’s mmd gave way 
altogether. His death, therefore, m 1759 came os 
a merciful release 

Hia slender output of verse contrasts oddly with 
the volummousness of his contemporaries ; but 
the quahty is high, especially in the briefer Odes. 
Here, as in the case of Thomson, wc have to note 
the combination of an often artificial and pedantic 
style with a delicate and mtimate poetic vision 
In such pieces as How Sleep the Brave, he exhibits a 
gift of rhythmic music refreshing to meet after so 
much merely clever verse, while m the Ode to 
Evening there is a power of portraymg land- 
scape m a simple, direct fashion, that shows a more 
dehcate art if no greater imagination than we find 
m Thomson 

The real power pourtrayed in his work makes 
his mental collapse the more melancholy, and it is 
to be regretted that two of his latest Odes have 
not been preserved 

An Ode 

How Bleep the brave who rank to rest. 

By nil their country’s wishefl blest ' 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 

Ketunia to deck thpir hallowed mould. 

She there phall dress a Bweeter sod 
Than fancy’s fee* ho\ e ever trod 
By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

There honour eomes a pilgrim gray. 

To bless the turf that wraps their cloy ; 

And freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there I ^ 

Fofulab Sufebstitionb 
Unbounded is thy range ; with voncd style 

Thy muse may, like those feathery tribes which 
spring 

From their rude rocks, extend her ekirtmg v mg 
Round the moist marge of each cold Hebnd isle. 

To that hoar pile, which still its ruin shows , 

In whose small vaults a pigmv-folk is found. 

Whose hones the delver with his spade upthrows. 
And culls them, wondering, from the hallowed ground I 
Or thither, where, beneath the showery west. 

The mighty kings of three fair realms a.e laid ; 

Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest. 

No slaves revere them and no wars m\ado , 

Yet frequent now, ot midnight’s solemn hour. 

The nfted mounds their yawning cells unfold 

And forth the monarch stalks with sos preign power. 
In pageant robes, and wreathed with sheeny gold. 

And on tlioir twilight tomlis aerial council hold 

In Thomas Gray (1716-1771) wo have a poet 
who preaenta many superficial similarities with 
^ Ode written t» 1746. 


8a 
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Collins. Like Collins, he was a scholar, and a 
oareful literary artist ; like CoUins, moreover, his 
output 18 slender, and there is something of the 
same pensive charm and feehng for nature about 
his work. But in creative faculty, Collms is cer- 
tainly his superior, though Gray’s position, hia 
longer life, his intellectual vigour, have given him 
a more prominent place m the hiatoiy of our 
bterature. 

A Cockney by birth, he was sent to Eton and 
Cambridge, where he made fnends with Horace 
Walpole After some years of wide and careful 
reading bo travelled abroad, and finally (1741) 
Bottled at Cambridge, llefusing the Laureatoship 
in 1757, he obtained the Professorship of History 
(after one rebufF) in 1768 ; but died in 1771, with- 
out havmg given a lecture 

The majority of his poems wore written early m 
life, both the Eton Ode and the famous Blegy 
being written in 1747, though the latter was not 
pnnted until 1760. Beside his verse, he wrote 
some thoughtful and scholarly essays, planned a 
History of English Poetry, and proved on accom- 
plished and imaginative lotter-writer Gray is the 
most accomplished craftsman of the transition 
period, and there is a steady progress in his work 
from the sometimos colourless and often conven- 
tional Odes of his youth, eg On Spring, and On 
Adversity, to the striking feboities of the famous 
Elegy, and the brilliant manipulation of the later 
Pindano poems. His last efforts, resulting from 
his study of Icelandic and Celtic verse, exhibit 
hun as a true pioneer of Bomantiiism 

Gray’s special contribution to poetry hes in the 
fastidious ocourocy of Ins natural descriptions 
Collins IS os observant, Thomson as worm in his 
regard for nature, and both these poets are m their 
best moments less unstudied, more sponlaneoiis 
than Gray But for fastidiousness in detail that 
depends not merely on imaginative observation 
but on a ineo and delicate feehng for the right 
word. Gray certainly surpasses them 
It IS interesting to place side by side some de- 
scriptive passage in prose from his letters and 
Olio of bis cameos in verso . 

“The V)03om of the mountains spreading here Into a 
brood ba<ion, discovers in the midst Grustiniere-Water , 
Its margin is hollowed into Small bays with bold emi- 
nences, some of them rocks, some of them turf, that half 
oonooal and vary tho figure of tho little lake they com- 
mand From the shore a low promontory pushes itself 
far into the water, and on it stands a white village with 
the parish church rising in the midst of it , hanging 
enclosures, oorn-nelds, and meadows green as an emerald, 
with their trees, hedges, and cattle, 611 up the whole 
space from the edge of tho water, .fust opposite to 
you is a large farm-house at the bottom of a steep, 
smooth lawn, embosomed In old woods, which climb 
lialf-way up the mountain side, and discover above them 
a broken line of crags, that crown tho scene ’’ * 

Odb on the Pi-EAsuar auising fhom Vicibbitcdx 

Now tho golden Mom aloft 
Waves her dew -bespangled wing. 

With vermeil cheek and whisper soft 
She WOOS the tardy Spnng 
Till April starts, and rails around 
The aimping fragrance from the ground, 

* Letter to Dr. Wharton. 


And lightly o’er the hvins soene 
Boatters hu freshest, tenderest green. 

Newborn flocks, u rustic donee. 

Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 

Forgetful of their wmtry trance 
The birds his presence greet . 

But chief, the sky-Iork warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecsteoy ; 

And lessening from the dazslra sight. 

Melts mto air and liquid light. 

See the wretch that long lias tost 
On the thorny bed of pam. 

At length repair his vigour lost 
And breathe and wmk ogam : 

The meanest floweret of the vole, 

The simplest note that swells tho gale. 

The common sun, the oir, the skies, 

To him ore opomng Paradise. 

It is qmte true that this sensitive groping after 
words gives a studied art to some of liis work, 
robbmg it of spontaneity and flexibility But 
where so many contemporary versifiers were pain- 
fully prolix and wilfully vague and conventional 
m their poetic locality, it is grateful to turn to the 
admirable art and fine scholarly imagination of 
Thomas Gray 

David Mau-och (who later changed Ins name to 
Mallet), was a pleasant writer of light verse and a 
faithful disciplo alternately of his fnend Thomson 
and of Pope 

Mark Akenside (1721-1770), like John Aim- 
strong, was a physician The son of a butcher, 
and originally intended for the inmistry, he became 
mtcTesM m physic, and his Pleasures of the 
Imagination appeared about the same time ns 
Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health. He was an 
ardent Whig, and the Whiggisin coloured his writ- 
ings In many ways an oddity, ho none tho loss 
took a high place among tho physicians of the 
day, being accorded reluctant admiration from 
Johnson, who naturally disliked fais pmieijilcB In 
1770 he died, it is supposed, of typhoid fever 
As a writer, he is neither pronouncedly of the 
school of Thomson or of Pope, mcSmiiig perhaps to 
that of Dryden His abilities are only mediocre, 
but be has been often underestimated as a writer, 
and if his verse locks the polish of Pope and the 
easy force of Dryden, there are touches in his muse, 
in the Odes and The Epistle to Curia especially, of 
genuine feeling and smeenty 

WRITERS OF DEVOTIONAL VERSE 
Something at this point may be said of a number 
of writers during the century, who found particular 
expression m devotional verse 

Isaac Watts (1674-1748) has come down to 
posterity as the author of “ Let Dogs Delight ’’ 
and “ The Busy Bee,’’ and these moral songs for 
children have survived even Watts’ considerable 
contributions to hjonnology, and his more con- 
siderable but often grotesquely poor contributions 
to secular poetry As a maker of secular verse, 
dull and bombastic as some of it may be, it Is to 
Watts’ credit that he broke away from the mono- 
tony of the favourite couplet and proved himself 
at times an able if unequal metrist 

Too early to feel the reaction ogamst the school 
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of Pope, hia work la properly looked upon ae 
tranaitional, and had he hem bom later, it la far 
more probable he would by temperament and 
feeling have belonged to the new achool of romantie 
naturabam. 

Greater than Watts in imagiiiative power, and 
more advantageously plaoed m pomt of time, la 
CHABima Wesuiy (1708-1788). To find hia equal 
cbs a writer of aacr^ eong, one has to turn to the 
religious poetry of the seventeenth century, and 
not even m Vaughan and Herbert do we find such 
intensity of personal feeling and experienoe as 
meets us m the veise of Wesley. Moreover, there 
IB more lynocd fire in “ Jesus, Lover of my Soul ’* 
than in all of Watts’ hymns , but from the purely 
poetical pomt of view Wesley’s highest reaoh is 
made m the verses on “ W resthng Jacob ” : 

Wbbbtixno Jacob 
Come, O thou traveller unknown, 

Whom still I hold, but cannot see s 
My company before is gone. 

And I am left alone witb thee ; 

With thee all night I mean to stay. 

And wrestle till the break of day. 

I need not tell thee who I am. 

My misery and sin declare | 

Tlwself hast called me by thy name, 
look on thy hands, and read it there I 
But who, I ask thee, who art thou T 
Tell me thy name, and tell me now 

• s e a « « 

Christopher Smart (1722-1771), the author of 
a few excellent pieces of hght verse, is best re- 
membered now for his Sonff la David, m which he 
escapes from the verse conventions of his age, and 
in a tumult of fervid imagery, pours forth a rhap- 
sody that has no equal for mteiisity save in Wesley. 
Smart was only fitfully sane, and this poem, 
written m a senous, lucid mterval (17G3), owes 
something perhaps to the emotional lack of balance 
in its author. There are quamt touches of natural 
imagery m the song, for instance : 

SoNo TO David 
For adoration ripening canes 
And cocoa's purest milk detains 
The western pilgnm’s etaS ; 

Where ram in clasping boughs inclos'd 
And vinos with oranges dispos’d. 

Embower the social laugh. 

Now labour his reward receives. 

For adoration counts his sheaves 

To peace, her bounteous pnnee ; 

The nectsnne his strong tint imbibes. 

And apples of ten thousand tribes. 

And quick peculiar quince. 

For adoration, beyond match. 

The scholar bullfinoh aims to catch 
The soft lute’s ivory touch ; 

And, careless on the hazel spray. 

The daring redbreast keeps at bay 
’Die damsel’s groody touch 

A deserved tribute to Smart’s glowing fancy was 
paid by Browning in his PaHeyinga with Certain 
People, and has contributed to the recent revnal 
of interest m this song, neglected in his own day. 

Of the man himself, despite his erratic and 
violent youth that we con w^ understand m view 


of his neurosis, it is pleasant to recall the tnbute 
of Johnson, after seeing the unfortunate mm m 
an asylum : “ 1 did not thmk that he ought to be 
shut up. His infirmities were not noxious to 
society. He insisted on people praymg with him, 
and I’d as Lef pray with Kit Smart os with anyone 
else. Another charge was that he did not love 
clean Imen, and I have no passion for it.’* 

Returning to secular poetry, nothmg need be 
said of Gray’s fnend, Wiixiam Mason, who copied 
most of Gray's weaknesses, with scarcely a touch 
of his power, and of William Falconer, who wrote 
the Shipwreck, except that they broke away from 
the couplet form, and from the convention^ sub- 
ject-matter of their tunes The brothers Warton, 
TsouAS and Joseph, were more remarkable as 
critics than as verse writers, for they showed real 
appreciation of Elizabethan poetry. Thomas was 
Laureate from 1786 until his death, and his poetry 
belongs largely to the achool of Pope, though not 
without suggestions of Gray 

His most memorable contributions to hterature 
are his Observationa on Spenser (1764), and his 
valuable History of English Poetry (1777-1781) 
Charles Churchill, bom m 1731, at West- 
minster, took Orders m 1766, but soon realised his 
unsmtabihty for the clerical profession Reckless 
m ^int, and dissolute m character, he proved 
himself a vigorous satirist in the Bosciad, on the 
actors of the day, and a vitriolic one as well, as his 
epistle to William Hogarth testifies . 

An Epistle to Wiluam Hooabth 

Virtue, with due contempt, saw Hogarth stand. 

The murderous pencil in his palsied hand ! 

What was the cause of Liberty to him. 

Or what was honour T Let them sink or swim. 

Bo he may gratify, without control. 

The Incan resentments of his selfish soul 

Thy body Bhnvell’d up, thy dim eyes sunk 
Withm their sockets deep, thy weak hands shrunk. 

The body’s weight uiiablo to sustain, 

’The stream of life scarce trembling thro’ the vem. 

More than half kill’d hv honest tratlis, which fell. 
Thro’ thy own fault, from men who wish’d thee well, 
Can’st thou, e’en thus, thy thoughts to vengeance give. 
And, dead to all things else, to malice live ? 

Hence. Dotard, to thy closet I Shut thee in. 

By deup repentance wash away thy sin , 

From haunts of men to shame and sorrow fly. 

And, on the verge of death, loam liow to die 

Hogarth, who was, as a matter of fart, dying at 
this tune, took the lampoon acutely to heart. 

In Churchill the fires of the school of Dryden and 
Butler once again leap up for the last tune His 
vigour and power are as obvious as his violence 
and savagery. 

James Beattie (1736-1803), bom inKincardme- 
shire and educated at Aberdeen, is another illus- 
tration of the mediocre wnter whose work, though 
possessing bttle intrinsio value, interests us as 
bterary students for its genume attempt to bring 
emotion back into poetry, to find mspiration in 
the romantic past, and to eschew the school of 
epigiammatio clevenieas and artifice Neither The 
Minstrel nor The Progress of Oeniits can afioid us 
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much BBthetio pleasure But his work is a step 
further towards romanticism away from classioism, 
ami shows renewed interest in the Spenserean 
stanza 

On the same plane are John Lanohornb and 
William Mioj»xe Both men were fair scholars, 
the first a north countryman, the second a Scot 
Langhorne’s Country Justice deals with rural life 
in a way that reminds us of Crabbo rather than 
of any contemporary Ho shows uiimistakably the 
trend of the now movement. Mickle’s Sonys and 
Ballads stimulated the taste for the ballad, more 
strikingly effected in Percy’s Iteliquca. Among 
these reolothed old songs and modern imitations 
IS the well-known There ta nac Lutk aboot the, 
Hooac. His poem Cumnor Hall is a pleasant, 
sentimental piece that inspired Scott to write 
KemluooHh 

Lost relics of the school of Pope, wlio succeeded 
in bringing about its downfall, even more quickly 
than the pioneers of romanticism, are Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1302) and William Hayley (1746- 
1820). Darwin was a physician who lived at 
Liohfiold. He was an able scientist, and m hia 
Zoonomia (1794) wrote a tlioughtful treatise on 
the laws of organic life, that played no small part 
probably m influencing his famous descendant 
Unhappily he tried to popularise science by putting 
it into verse form, and in The Botanic Garden and 
The Eeorjomy of Vegetation (a lively title for a poem t) 
he gave the public a bombastic and absurd pieco 
of work, that m place of making science attractive, 
made poetry ridiculous 

Hayley hod no more unagmation, nor as a poet 
had he Darwin’s genuine value os a scientist 
IIis dull artifieialily is only equalled by his dismal 
fluency. These men are said to have brought 
about the final downfall of the older school of verse 
The future was with the Romantics 

In contrast with them stands Thomas Cuat- 
TEBTON. Born at Bristol in 1762, tho son of a 
schoolmaster and cathedral singer, ho had a fitful 
education and was bound to an attorney m 1764 
Brought up in tho atmosphere of St Mary Rod- 
cliffe, he haunted the building, and soon began to 
imitate certain mediioval documents he found 
therein. Thus started tho sorios of forgeries known 
as the Rowley Forma Hinting that ho hod dis- 
covered valuable old MSS , he soon found soino to 
believe that the ballads, interludes, and the like 
that he gave out, bolongod to a certain Rowley of 
Bristol. He attracted the notice of Horace Walpole 
and came to London, Aprd 1770 For a time he 
eked out a pittance by his work, but the demand 
fell off, and, too proud to beg, ho poisoned himself 
with aisemo m his Holbom lodgings m August 
1770. 

For a while a controversy existed os to the author- 
ship of those poems, though Gray pronounced 
against them from the first It is now established 
beyond question that they were forgeries, and tho 
method of tho forgery has been made clear by the 
labours of Professor Skeat 
Ho was a skilful metnst, with a clever gift of imi- 
tation and touches of roal romantic feeling, some- 
times expressed with delicate spontaneity, at others 


in purely oonventionoi language. The mequaln i > i 
his work, however, is a youthful quahty that ii.», 
not be dwelt upon ; the imagmativo powei d, 
played in the Rowley Poema u suffleiently remmi 
able, and hia mflueiioe upon the poets of ti, 
Romantic revival, though exaggerated by ht.j,,, 
ciitics, was no doubt considerable But his yontJ, 
his tragic circumstances, have created around bin 
an atmosphere of romance that makes us somcviJii.< 
mclmod to ovorcstimate the precise actual value uf 
his work Its promise is certainly great, its actiml 
accomplishment mteiesting and remarkable, bui 
more from potoiitiahty than performance. His un- 
timely death was undoubtedly a senous loss to 
poetry 

Before the death of Johnson, two great poets 
hod appeared, who very definitely ushered m tho 
new ora — Cowpor and Crabbo They are best 
studied as pioneers rather than as representatives 
of Romanticism, for in each of them the conven- 
tions of the eighteenth century lingered, and their 
work, to an extent, still participates uf the char- 
acter of tho transitional period. 

William Cowpeb (1731-1800) 

The^ IB, perhaps, no more pathetic life-story m 
the history of our literature, than that of William 
Cowpor 

In November 1731, at the Rectory of Great 
Berkhampstoad, where Ins father was rector, ho 
started his voyage m the world with every possible 
material advantage Was ho not the groat-nephew 
of a Lord Chancellor, the grandson of a Judge, tho 
son of a King’s Chaplain, his mother akin to tho 
poet Donne, tracing her family back to Henry HI * 
As a particularly shy and seiibitive child, ho was 
tho constant companion of a tender and indulgent 
mother, and after her de,ath in 1737, it was a 
hoort-broken little boy of six vears old who arnved 
at Dr Pitman’s boarding sc bool in Market Street, 
Hertfordshire, to encounter tho bullying of a brutal 
schoolfollow of fifteen, of whom, ho says : “ I was 
HO afraid that I knew him better by his shoe- 
buckles than any other part of his dress ” — pre- 
sumably being too nervous to raise his eyes — adding 
tho pious ejaculation “ May tho Lord pardon 
him, and may wo meet in glory ” 

Two years later, eye troulile appeai'ed, so ho was 
sent to live in tho house of on oculist, and in 1741 
to Westminster School, where he seems to have 
been happy in hm surroundings 

“ Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise. 

Wo love the play place of our early days,” 

he wrote later “ Excellent at cricket, at football ” 
also “ an adept in the infernal art of lying ” — though 
the latter lament surely may bo ranked with John 
Bunyan’s introspective self-condemnation 

Among his contemporaries at Westminster were 
Warren Hastings, who became Governor of India ; 

“ Groat Churchill ” the poet, “ for ho well deserved 
the name,” says Cowper , and Colinan ; among the 
masters was Vincont Bourne, tho Latin poet who, 
said Cowper, ” was such a sloven, as if he trusted 
to his genius as a cloak for everything that could 
disgust you in his person ” 
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A good writer of Latin veree, Cowper gamed 
many ** silver pence ** for this distinctiont and 
look on all-round interest m Lterature and literary 

pt'Oplp 

On leavmg Westminster the law was chosen as 
n profession — ^possibly by his father, with the Wool- 
Bdtk in view He was placed with Mr Chapman 
for throe years, with Thurlow, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor, as fellow-pupil Much time, however, 
llinl should have been spent in legal studies, was 
used hy these young men “ in giggling and making 
sigglo ” with Ills cousins, Theodora and Harriet 
t'owper. Theodora and Cowper fell m love, but 
I hoir mamago was regarded with so much disfavour 
by hor parents, that they wero forced to part; 
iieithor of them married, nor did they ever meet 
again. 

Callod to the Bar in 1754, ho does not seem to 
have made iiiuoh headway in the profession, spend- 
ing his tmie in literature and making one of a 
small circle of “ Westminsters " who composed the 
“ Nonsense Club ” 

Ills father’s death m 1756 threw Cowper on his 
own resources, and the loss of the hotite at the 
{laisonage was a real gnef to him ; 

*' 'Tis now booonio a history littin known. 

That once we call’d the pastoral house our own ** 

In 1763 a nomination to the post of Clerk of the 
.loumals of the House of Commons was secured, 
but his nominee’s right to appomt being disputed, 
Cowper was summoned to an examination , but, 
magnifying this simplo ordoal to such an extent — 
“ moiW poison ’’ he called it — so unhinged his 
brain that he attempted sclf-dcstruction After this 
— suffering from religious moloncholia that troubled 
him more or less throughout his life — ho resided for 
eighteen months with Dr Cotton at St Albans 

(111 loavmg St Albans ho modo tlio acquaintance 
of the Rev Morley Unwin, his wife and their son 
and daughter , and tlius, induced to make one of 
thoir family party, he gamed onco more tlio advan- 
tages of home life. The following year, however, 
Mr Unwm died, but his death made no difference 
to Cowper , ho merely removed with Mrs Unwm 
and her daughter to Oliiey on the banks of the 
Ouse, where his friend John Newton was curate, 
and here be wrote about sovonty of the Olney 
H3'mns 

In 1773 a second period of darkness clouded 
Ins life for throe years, but again he recovered 
and began to make poetry the busmess of his 
life 

In 1782 he published a volume of poems, and the 
delightful ballad, John Otlptn, the latter the result 
of a story told lum by tho vivacious Lady Austen, 
also the mstigator of his more ambitious work. 
The Task, published in 1785 From this time 
Cowper takes his place among our finest English 
poots 

His library was very small, under two hundred 
volumes at the time of his death, and most of 
those were gifts from friends ; though he did not 
spend money on books, ho did not think “half a 
guinea to a guinea too much for a genteelish 
toothpick-oose ” — and onco wrote to a fnend to 


procure him “ a baodsome stock buckle ’’ which 
he thought “ for twenty to twenty-five shiUmgs — 
perhaps a second-hand affair — ^may be purchased 
that will make a figure at Olney.’’ 

In 1786 bis cousin. Lady Hesketh, persuaded 
him euid Mrs. Unwm to remove to Weston They 
did BO. Cowper was now in easy circumstances by 
tho grant of a pension of £300, and began trans- 
lating at tho rate of “ forty Imes a day ’’ the 
Homer he published in 1701 Notwithstanding the 
relief and distractions found in many directions — 
Ins tammg throe young hares is well known — and 
the kmdnoss of his friends, another awful night 
time darkened his life, and from this time, 1794, 
up to tho tune of his death on Apiil 25, 1800, very 
fow glimpses of light were vouchsafed him, the 
poem On the Receipt of tny Motiier's Picture bemg 
written during a lucid interval 

In tho techmquo of his work, Cowper belongs to 
the old rather than to the new He shows neither 
tho power nor the wish to break away from old 
metrical forms Some of the good qualities of the 
old school are his * clarity, painstaking care of 
expn'SBion, and on the whole an oasy tranquillity 
of atmosphere We shall find m his work neither 
the passion nor the strangeness of the Romantic 
school Much in his nature disposed to shape him 
as a poet of Classicism, and with occasional re- 
Borves he is far more of a classical poet than a 
romantic. Yet throughout Cowper’s work we feel 
from time to tune a note of something that is 
certainly not the note of Pope or Dryden, some- 
thmg deeper m feeling than meets us even in 
Thomson, Collins, or Gray 

Thoro 18 a toiidornoss in poems like My Mother’s 
Piaure, that not even Goldsmith in his verse can 
quite equal ; while his fresh and intimate nature 
pictures point to a stage in the development 
of poetic naturalism, more considorablo than wo 
find m Thomson and bis immediate successors 

Matters such as these mako it impossible to 
place Cowper os tho adherent of any distinct 
school. Ho is a hleiid of the old and tho new, 
with mucl) of the form of the old and something 
of the spirit of the new 

Turning from comparative criticism, what are 
the positive qualities in Cowper’s work ? He ex- 
celled m the delineation of the quiet backwaters 
of hfe, m mvDStiiig tlie commonplace with tender- 
ness and grace, m rendering with fresh unpretenti- 
ous beauty the familiar scenes of everyday existence 
Tho restraint, the easy lucidity of his best work 
are undeniable. 

*' No nows IB here, or none that hinders thought, 

Tho redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppress’d 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitii-g light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of vie. 

That tinkle in the wither'd leaves below 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft. 

Charms more than silence ’* 

In its own way, the way of careful observation 
and sensitive poetio feehng, it would be hard to 
better such a passage Certainly in Ins nature 
pictures there is a large measure of that healmg 
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power, that John Stuart Mill found in Wordsworth. 
Laoki^ the vision of Wordsworth and the unapna- 
tive height, he is singularly hke him m cool, peace- 
ful, unforced magic. 

Another side of the man discovers a vein of 
whimsical humour and pleasant fancy, best shown 
in tho letters and the wholly dehoious John Cftlptn. 

The melanohoha that affected his hfe gave a 
tinge of sadness, sumetimos of terror, to his beautiful 
hymns, but could not darken the brightness of his 
human sympathies, and when at times the cloud 
lifted, there was a joyousness and light-heartedncss 
about the man that found happy expression m his 
work, 

Hia best poetry in The Tank, and The Winter 
Walk reflects the qmet, deliberate charm of “old 
haunted meadows ” amid which he lived He 
scorned to have absorbed into his being the homely 
charms of these rural parts, and his verse goes on 
its way with tho leisurely rhythm of the slow- 
moving Ouse, neither grand nor varied, but gently 
persuasive and soothmg. 

On the Receipt or ur Mother’s Pictube 

Oh that those lips hod language I Life has pass’d 
With me but roughly unco I heard thee last 
Those lips are thine — thv evin sweet einilcs 1 see. 

The same tliat oft in childhood eolaidd me j 
Voice only fails, else, liow distinct they eay, 

“ Gneve not, rny child, chaso all thy fears away I ” 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still tho same. 

Faithful remem brancoi of one so dear. 

Oh welcome guest, though unexpected, here ' 

Who hidd’st me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 

I will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly os the precept wire her own ; t 
And, while that face renews my filial grief. 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief— 

Shall steep me in Elysian reveiie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

The Winter Walk at Noon 

The night was winter in his roughest mood ; 

The morning sharp and clear But now at noon 
Upon tho southern side of the slant lulls, 

And where the wooils fence off the northern blast, 

Tiio season sniilos, resigning all its rage. 

And has the warmth of May Tho vault is bliin 
Without a cloud, and without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scone below 
Again the liarinony comes o’er the xale , 

And through the trees 1 1 lew th’ embattled tow’r 
Whence all tho music 1 ogam perceive 
The soothing influence of ttie wafted etrains. 

And settle in sweet musings as 1 tread 
Tho walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms, 

B hose outspread branches overarch the glade 
The roof, though moveable through all its length 
Ah tlio wind sways it, has yet well suflic’d. 

And, intercepting m their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me 


Meditation here 

May think down houra to momenta Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head. 

And iearmng wiser now without his books. 
Knowlodge and wisdom, far from bemg one, 


Have oft-times no oonneetion. Knowledge ^welle 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitable moss. 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds 
Till smooth’d and squar’d and fitted to its plaoe, 

Hoes but encumber whom it seems t’ ennon, 

Bepobt of an Amudoed Case 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose,— 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong , 

Tlie point m dispute was, as all the world Knows, 

To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

Bo Tongue w as the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning , 
While chief baion Ear sat to balance the laws. 

So fam’d for lus taloiil in nicely discornmg 

In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear. 

And y our lordship, he said, will undoubtedly find. 
That the Nose has had spectacles always m wear, 
Which amounts to possession time out of mmd. 

Tben holding the spectacles up m the court, — 

Your lordship observes they are made with a straddle, 
As wide as the ridgo of the Nose is , in short, 

Design’d to sit close to it, just like a saddle 

Again, would your lordship a moment suppose, 

<’Tis a case that has happen’d, and may do agam) 
That the visage or countenance had not a Nose ' 

Fray who would, or who could, wear spectacles then I 

On the whole, it appears — and my argument shows, 
With a reasDiimg the court will never condemn, 
That the spectacles plainly were mode for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended lor thorn. 

Tlien, shifting his side, (us a lawyer knows how) 

He pleaded ogam in beholf of the Eyes . 

But what were his arguments few people knew. 

For the court did not think they were equally wise. 

So hiB lordship docroed. with a grave solemn tone. 
Decisive and clear, without one if or but— 

That whenever tho Nose put Ins ejiectaclee on, 

By day -light or candle-light — Eyes should be shut I 

Extracts from Lettebs 

*' Your question, at what time your oommg to us will 
be most agreeable, is a knotty one, and such as, hod I 
the wisdom of Solomon, 1 should be puzzled to answer 
1 will therefore leave it still a question, and refer the 
timo of your murney Wostonward entirely to your own 
election adding this one limitation, however, that I 
do not wish to see you exactly at present, on account of 
the unfmibhed state of my study, the wainscot of which 
still smells of paint, and which is not yet papered But 
to return as 1 have insinuated, thy pleasant company 
IS the thing which 1 always wish, and as much at oiio time 
as at another. I behove, if 1 examine myself minutely 
since I despair of ever having it in the height of summer, 
which for your sake I should desire most, the depth ol 
the winter is the soason which would be most eligible to 
me For then it is, that in general I have moat need 
of a cordial, and particularly m the month of January 
I am sorry, however, that I have departed so far from 
my first purpose, and am answenng a question whioh 
I declared myself unable to anewer Choose thy owm 
time, secure of this, that whatever tune that be, it will 
alwi^B be to us a welcome one 

“I thank you for your pleasant extract of Miai 
Pansbaw’s letter, 

*' Her pen drops eloquence as sweet 
As any muse’s tongue can speak ; 

Nor need a senbe, like her, regret 
Her wront of Latin or of Greek. 

” And now, my dear, adieu I I have done more than 
I expected, and begin to feel myself exhausted with so 
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much Bonbblmg ftt the cod of four houre’ close appli> 
cation to ■tody^’*' 

“ Apnl S, 1784. 

“ My DBAS WtLUAM, — ^The hat which I desired you to 
procure for me. 1 now write to desire that you will not 
procure Do not hastily Infer that 1 mean to go about 
bareheaded , the whole of the matter is, that a readier 
method of supply has presented itself mnoe I wrote. 

“ 1 thankeu you m my last for Johnson ; 1 now thank 
you, with more emphasiH, for Beattie, the most agreeable 
and amiable writer I ever met with , tho only author I 
have seen whose critical and philouphioal reeearchea 
are diversified and embellished by a poetical imagination, 
that makes even the driest subject, and the leanest, 
a feast for an epicure in books. He is so much at bis 
ease, too, that his own character appears m evory page, 
and which is very rare, we see not only the writer but 
tho man , and that man so gentle, so well-temperod, so 
happy in his religion, and so humane in his philosophy, 
tliat it IS neoofasary to Jove lum, if one has the least sense 
of what IS lovely If you have not his poem called The 
Jlfingirelf and cannot borrow it, I must beg you to buy 
It for me , for though 1 oormot afford to deal largely 
In so expensive a commodity os books, 1 must afford 
to purclioss at least the poetioal works of Beattie 

“ I have read six of Blair’s Lectures, and what do I 
say of Blair ? That he is a sensible man, master of his 
subject, and excepting here and there a Scotticism, a good 
writer, so far at least as perspicuity of expression, and 
method, contribute to make one But oh, the stenlity 
of that man’s fancy I if mdeed he has any such faculty 
belonging to him Perhaps philosophers, or men de- 
signed tor such, are sometimes bom without one , or 
perhaps it withers for wont of exercise However that 
may bo, Doctor Blair has such a brom as Shakespeare 
somewhere describes as * dry as the remamder biscuit 
after a voyage ’ " • 

Gbobge Cbadbb — of whom Thomas Moore, the 
Tiish poet, wrote 

“ True bard I and simple os the race 
Of true-born poots ever are " — 

was bom m 1754, and biought up among the simple 
fisher-folk of the village of Aldborough m SuHolk, 
his father, a by no means gentle parent, being a 
collector of salt dues 

During his apprenticeship to a surgeon, ho won 
a magazine prize for his poem Hope, which turned 
him towards literature os a profession Commg 
to London, he was nearer starvation than fame, 
when Edmund Burke acted the port of good 
Samaritan, and sui cneded in getting his poem The 
Library published by Dodsley in 1781, which was 
favourably noticed Acting also on Burke’s advice, 
ho took Orders m 1783, his first curacy being in 
his native village ; several liv mgs wore then offered 
to the man who was making a name for himself 
Eventually he settled at Trowbndge, where he 
wrote Tales of the Hall (1818-1810) for which 
Murray the publisher gave him £3000, to include 
also the unnxpired copyrights of his other poems 
In 1822 he journeyed to Edinburgh to visit Sir 
Walter Soott, and shortly after his return ho fell 
into ill-health and died m 1 832 

Beloved by the poor wherever he went, it is said 
that he “ would pul off a meditated journey rather 
than leave a poor panshioner who required his 
services ... no sympathy was like his ” 

The Village was pubhiAed in 1783, The Parish 
Regtater m 1803, and Tlte Borough m 1810. 

* Extract from letter to Lady Hesketh. 

I From a letter to Bev, William Unwin, 


Horace Szmtb’s well-known ^ithet conoeming 
Crabbe, “ A Pope in wonted stockings,” is no bad 
label; always presuming that dicta of that kind 
are never more than rough-and-ready cnticisms. 
His frequent ezeuruons with the couplet of Pope, 
his predilection for the epigreunmatio hne, in which 
he sums up neatly a place, character, or person, 
certainly savours of the Twickenham wit. But with 
far loss polish and doxtenty of phrase, he transcends 
him immeasurably in passion and smoenty. 

His own early hardships never embittered him, 
but they give his pictures of rural life a stem 
realism, a grim unlovehness, that while they occa- 
sionally depress and sometimes fatigue, never lack 
in interest Whether in painting English life or 
EugLsh scenery, his method is tho same, neither 
sentimental nor picturesque, but always mtcresting 
from its sincerity and mmute accuracy. There is 
no conventional Arcadia of Strephons and Chloes, 
with their unreal sentimental vagaries, not even 
the idealised Arcadia of his greater contemporary, 
Wordsworth ; but a kind of Arcadian Underworld, 
full of sordid tragedies and ugly passions, yet 
lifted by the moral enthusiasm and humomty of 
the poet mto a movmg and arrestmg tale There 
is, moreover, nothing of the pensive sweetness and 
soothing beauty of Cowper’s natural descriptions, 
but a marked preference for the uncouth Bide of 
Nature ; just as. when treating human nature, ho 
IS more ooncemed with briars than roses, with 
weeds than blossoms, with barren waste than 
fertile meadows, yet mvesting them with an 
ongmal force of mmute description that compels 
our admiration 

In an era when poets were hotly m love with 
Nature, be keeps a cool affection, yet none could 
describe the outer show of things more truthfully 
and intimately ; and while shrinking from the 
French Revolution as emphatically as Burke, and 
as surely as Cowper, no poet has a wider sympathy 
with his kind than he, or more stuff of humanity 
m his writings. 

Gitsieb 

On either bide 

Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide. 

With dikes on either hood by ocean’s self supplied : 

For on the right the distant tea is seen. 

And salt the ^nngs that feed the marsh between ; 
Beneath an ancient bndge the straitened flood 
Bolls through its sloping banks of tJimy mud ; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide. 

That frets and humee to th’ opposing side , 

The rushes sharp, that on the borders prow, 

Bend their brown flow’rets to the streain below. 

Impure m all its course, ui all its progress --low 
Here a grave Flora scareelj deigns to bloom, 

Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume • 

’Dio few dull flowers that o’er the place ore spread 
Partake the nature of their fenny lied 
Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom. 

Grows the salt lavender that locks perfume ; 

Here tho dwarf sallows creep the septfoil harsh. 

And the soft slimy medlow of the marsh ; 

Low on the ear the distant hillows sound. 

And just in view appears their stony bound ; 

No hedge nor tree conceals tho glowing sun ; 

Birds, save a wat’iy tribe, the district shun 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters ran . . • 

Again, the country was enclosed, a wide 
And sandy road baa banks on either Side ■ 
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Wliere, lo I a hollow on the left eppeared. 

And then a gipe^ tnbe their tent nad reeled ; 

Twaa open epread, to ostoh the morning sun. 

And they had now their early meal begun 
When two brown boys just left their grassy seat. 

The early traveller with their prayers to greet : 
While yet Orlando held his penoe in hand. 

He saw their sister on her duty stand : 

Some twehe years old, demure, affected, sly. 
Prepared the force of early powers to try . 

Sudden a look of languor he descries. 

And weJl-fcigned apprehension m her eyes ; 

Trained but yet savage, m her speaking face 
He marked the features of her vagrant race 
When a light laugh and roguish leer expressed 
The vice implanted m her youthful breast ■ 

Forth from the tent her elder brother came. 

Who seemed offended, yet forbore to blame 
The young designer, but could only trace 
The looha of pity in the traveller’s face 
Within, the father, wlio from fences nigh 
Had brought the fuel for the fire’s supply. 

Watched now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by. 
On ragged rug, just borrowed from Die bed. 

And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed. 

In dirty jiatoliwork negligently dressed, 

Recliiira the wife, on infant at her breast , 

In her wild face some touch of grace remained. 

Of vigour palsied and of beauty stained , 

Her Uoodshot eyes on her unliooding mate 
Were wrathful turned, and seemed her wonts to state. 
Cursing his tardy aid — hoi mother there 
With gipsy state engrossed the only chair , 

Solemn and dull her look , with such she stands, 

And reads the milk-maid’s fortune m her liands, 
Ib-aoing the lines of life , assumed through years. 

Each feature now the steady falsehood wears 
With hard and savage eye she views the food. 

And grudging pinches their intruding brood ■ 

Lost in the group, the worn-out grandsiro sits 
Neglected, lost, and hung hut by fits 
Ubeloss, despised, his worthless labours done. 

And hidf protected by the vicious son. 

Who half supports him , he with heavy glance 
Views the young ruffians who around him dance ; 

And, by the Badness in his face, appears 
To trace the progress of their future years , 

Through what strange course of misery , vice, deceit, 
Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat I 


What shame and gnef, what paiushment and pain. 
Sport of fierce passions, must eaoh child mist am - 
Ere they like him approach their latter end. 

Without a hope, a comfort, or a tnend I * 

Sketches or Auiuuh 

It was a fair and mild Autumnal sky. 

And earth’s npe treasures met th’ admiring eye. 

As a rich beauty, when her bloom is lost. 

Appears with more magnificence and cost ■ 

The wet and heavy gross, where feet hod strayed. 

Not yet erect, the wanderer’s way betrayed , 

Showers of the night had swelled the deepenmg nil. 

The mormng bineze had urged the quickening mill ; 
Assembled rooks had wmg^ their seaward flight. 

By the same passage to return at night, 

W^lule proudly o’er them bung the steady kite, 

Then turned him back, and left the noisy tliroiig. 

Nor deigned to know them as he sailed along 
liOng ymlow leaves, from osiors, strewed around. 

Choked the small stream, and hushed the feeble sound , 
While the dead foliage dropped from loftier trees , 

Our squire beheld not with ms wonted ease , 

Hut to Ins own reflections made reply. 

And said aloud, “ Yes I doubtless wo must die ” 

“ We must.” said Richard , “ and we would not live 
To feel what dotage and decay will give , 

But we yet taste whatever wo behold. 

The morn is lovely, though the air is ootd ; 

There is delicious quiet in this scone, 

At once so rich, so varied, so serene ; 

Sounds to delight us — earh discordant tone 
Thus mingled please, tliat fail to pleoso alone ; 

This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook. 

The farm-yard noise, the woodman at yon oak — 

See. the axe falls ' — now hsten to the stroke I 
That gun itself, that murdeni all this peace. 

Adds to the chMra, beoauso it soon must cease ” * 

“ Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was bnof, 

Isjose on the cherry hung the crimson loaf , 

The dew dwelt ever on the herb , the woods 
Roared with strong blasts, with mighty showers the 
floods ■ 

All greon was vanished, save of pmo and yew. 

That still displayed their melancholy hue , 

8a\e the green holly with its homes rod. 

And the greon moss that o’er the gravel spread," * 


II. FBOSE (a) Dr Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith. 


(o) DR. JOHNSON AND OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Samuei, Johnson (1709-1784) 

For nearly fifty years after the death of Pope, 
Johnson was the domincuit figure in the literary 
life of the day In his person he seemed at once 
an expression and a criticism of current social and 
ethical ideals There is scarcely any phase of the 
hfe of his times, which he does not touch with his 
forceful personality 

The son of a poor bookseller in Lichfield, be came 
up to London with twopence halfpoimy m his 
pocket and a fragment of a playr — little to aid him 
in hiB literary ambition, but fortunately ho brought 
also an mdomitable will and great power of en- 
durance 

The Johnson who lives for us to-day m the pages 
of Boswell IS the successful Johnson, the literary 
dictator upon whoso words everybody hung , the 
man who puts aside the author’s craft with un- 
mistakable satisfaction, now that poverty could 
no more dog his footsteps. But it is hard to read 


aright the greatness or tlio weakness of the man 
unless we recall his early sgomes m Grub Street. 

Suffering hardens some nature^ drying up the 
fount of pity and compassion It intensified, in 
Johnson’s case, the man’s amazing tenderness of 
heart and deep-grained humamty , here it is that 
Johnson so far excels men like Addison and Pope. 
Addison’s nature was sweeter and sounder than 
his rival’s — graciousness, kindliness, and urbanity 
are certainly to bo found m him What one misses 
IB that “ divine discontent,” that riotous goodness 
of heart, that prodigal tenderness, which remam 
in our memories long after the roughnesses of 
Johnson are forgotten 

Dickens could never recall his youthful hardships 
save with fierce indignation ; mdelibly had his 
early suffermgs seared his imagination , and John- 
son would burst into tears when reminded of his 
dark days One can well understand the moonmg 
of his outburst ■ “No man but a blockhead ever 

* TaUa— Lovett Journey ■ The Tales of the HalL 

* TaUe—The Patron, 
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nrrote eiuept for money ” ; and the mtense nhef 
with whioh he relmqui^ed hia pen. Boswell once 
expressed hia wonder that Johnson had not more 
pleasure in writing than m not writing “Sir,” 
replied the irascible idol, “ You may wander.” 

Johnson started by writing lor the QenUeman'a 
Magazine, essays and reviews and a kmd of parha- 
iiientary letter, where he took care “ that the Whig 
dogs should not have tlie best of it.” 

What first attracted attention to him was his 
poem of London, published m 1738, written in the 
vein of JuvonaL This brought him ten gumeew 
and the commendation of men like Pope, but httle 
change m his general financial condition. 

In 1744 appeared the life of his friend Richard 
Savage, a fino piece of biographical writing, despite 
of its occasion^ unreliability The succras of this 
led to his being Lommissioned to prepare a Dtc- 
twnanj of the Engliah Language, a work that 
occupied seven years Johnson had little philo- 
logical knowledge, but ho had a rich endowment of 
humour and sententious wisdom, and some of his 
definilioris it would be hard to better from this 
standpoint Occasionally his pet prejudices flaunt 
themselves rather freely, os m the unkmd definition 
of oats OB “ a gram which m England is generally 
given to horses, but m Scotland supports the 
people ” 

While he was plodding through this formidable 
task, he sought distraction in other matters. In 
1749 appeared the Vanity of Human Wtshea, A. la 
Juvon^, while Garrick brought out the tragedy 
of Irene, which was partly written before he had 
come up to London 

The play, though not successful, filled his im- 
poverished exchequer bj' nearly £300 

Having essayed verse, dictionary making, and 
the drama, Johnson turned to the essay, which 
was BO popular a literary voliiclo m his tune 

Tfie Rambler started its wanderings in the spring 
of 17/50, and ran for two years With the excep- 
tion of a few contributions from Richardson, evory- 
thmg came freshly minted from the Doctor’s mind. 

The uniformity of style would have mattered 
less hod Johnson not assumed so heavy and pedantic 
a moimor His later venture. The Idler, certainly 
drags its wheels less oumbrously, but m neither of 
these periodicals is Johnson seen at his beet 

Rasselat, Pnnee of Ahysaxnia (1759) proved 
vastly more to the public taste Although rarely 
read to-day, it is a curious and mterestmg book, 
tedious at times in Johnson’s most elephantine 
style, but with flashes of happy description, and a 
good deal of sound moralising on a vonety of 
subjects 

After 1762 Johnson’s skies cleared A pension 
of £300 relieved him from the constant fern of 
poverty that had haunted him all these yemw, and 
Ins mmd ripened and brightened under this sunmer 
fortune. The famous “ Literary Club ” was estab- 
lished in 1704, to which Burke, Goldsmith, Gamck, 
Gibbon, and Reynolds belonged Here Johnson 
reigned as dictator , but glad and relieved as he 
was to rehnquish the pen for the tongue, yet the 
glamour of Fleet Street and Covent Garden held 
him, as it held Lamb and Leigh Hunt a generation 
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later, and neither of the latter had the same reason 
to shrink from their mistress as he had. Yet the 
worse the ill-treated him the more he loved her. 
Boswell was soon as orthodox os his master ; 
discipleship was no hard matter with him. “ Is 
not this very fine ? ” mqmred the sage os they 
promenaded m Greenwich Pork. “ Yes, sir,” re- 
phed Boswell, “ but not equal to Fleet Street ” — 
then added unblushmgly that a baronet from 
Rydal (assuredly no progenitor of Wordsworth) 
had declared the “ fragrance of a May evenmg m 
the country to be all very well, but that he pre- 
ferred the smell of a flambeau at the playhouse ” 
On another occasion Boswell praised the cheerful- 
ness of Fleet Street, “ Why, sir,” said Johnson, 
“ Fleet Street has a very animated appearance, but 
I think that the full tide of liumaii cxisU'nce is at 
Charing Cross ” An amusing story then followed 
of a tallow-chandler who had made a fortune m 
London, and was foolish enough to retire to the 
country. He grew so weary of his sylvan retreat 
that he begged to know the melting days of his 
successor, that ho might be present at the operation 

Johnson’s associations with Fleet Street wore 
many , first living in Fetter Lane, then m Boswell 
Court, m Gough Square , after that, in the Inner 
Temple Lane, m Johnson Lane ; finally m Bolt 
Court 

When first be came to town he lodged at the 
house of Mr Moms, a staymakor in Exeter Street ; 
dining at the “ Pme Apple ” m New Street, “ for 
eightpence, with very good company ” “ I hod,” 

said Johnson, “ a cut of meat for sixpence, and 
broad for a penny, and gave tlio waiter a penny ” 
On clean shirt days, remarked his biographer 
sigmficantly, ho wont abroad and paid visits 

At twelve o'clock, we are told (this would apply 
to the prosperous years of literary dictatorship), 
ho received a lev6e of morning visitors in his bid- 
room — Goldsmith and others, chiefly men of letters, 
and to thorn he would declaim over a tweWe-o’clock 
dish of tea Ho then went to dinner at a tavern, 
most frequently the Mitre Tovom, where ho com- 
monly stayed late, and afterwards drank his tea at a 
friend’s house, over which he loitered a great deal, 
but seldom took supper He frequently gave all 
the silver in his pocket to the poor, who watched 
him between his house and the tavern where he 
dined. 

Johnson had not eschewed altogether the author’s 
oraft , indeed his best work was yet to come ; but 
his literary output at no time ever gave a com- 
mensurate idea of the greatness of the man His 
Shakespearean cntiusm reveals more of the author’s 
limitalions than the greatness of its subject. The 
Journey to the Western Isles of Scotland is certainly 
amusing, though largely as a piece rf self-revelation. 
His most considerable production. The Lives of the 
Poets (1779-1781), despite its incompleteness and 
occasionally glarmg insensibilities, as m his treat- 
ment of Gray and Milton, contaans some admuable 
critical appreciations. 

In 1776 he had received his doctor’s degree 
from Oxford, and was at the height of his popularity 
and influence But the indifferent health that had 
dogged him all his life now began to make more 
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encroaohments. When, during the laat year or so, 
he was without the society of hie fnend Mrs. 
Thrale, hia spirits declined and his health grew 
rapidly worse 

But he had many faithful friends, including 
Burke and Reynolds, who tried to miJce his last 
days easy , and irasciblo and impatient as Johnson 
had been during ins life, he showed singular endur- 
anee and resignation during his fatal illness On 
December 13, 1784, he died, and was buned in 
Westminster Abbey. 

James Boswell (1740-179S), was bom at Edin- 
burgh, hia father being an able advocate at the 
Scottish bar and an uncompromising Fresbytenan 
Whig James we hear was “ a fine boy, wore a 
white cockado, and prayed for King James until hn 
Uncle Cochrane gave him a shilling to pray for King 
George, which ho accordingly did ” This accommo- 
dating youth studied law for a while, somowhot 
reluctantly, philosophy and rhetoric perhaps loss 
reluctantly, and the mild Bc^emian life of Edin- 
burgh, with no reluctance whatever Coming up 
to London in 1760, he found even pleasanter distrac- 
tions to legal studies than ho had done in Scotland . 
and despite an excursion into verse, T/ie Cub at 
Newmarket, showed no marked propensity for cither 
the letters or law Then, happily both tor himself 
and posterity, “ Tom Dav les,” m Goldsmith’s words, 

“ flung him at Johnson in sport,” and he found hia 
true vocation. “ Who is this Scotch our at John- 
son’s heels ? ” asked someone of Goldsmith "He is 
not a our , he is only a bur,” was the happy response 
Indeed, had it not been for the “ bur,” how httle wo 
might know of the man Johnson to-day 1 

The Doctor did not take kindly to his enthusiastic 
worshipper at first, but very soon they became great 
frionds and remained so for life, despite the natural 
irascibility of the idol at times “ Sir. you appear 
to have only two subjects ; j'ourself and me, and I 
am sick of both ” 

No man of letters was cier more naive than 
Boswell; hero ho transcends even Pepys, yet his 
noivel^, his stupidities, drew out tho gruff Doctor 
as no intellectual cunning could have done And 
if Boswell stands revealed os a somewhat contempt- 
ible and certainly foolish pi-rsonage in the pages of 
the biography, yet he cannot be written down as 
a foul He had a wonderful memory, and a natural 
instinct for presenting his material dramatically and 
vividly No more fool could have written tho Ltfe 
of Samuel Joknion : ho was a fool of gemus, for the 
biography is one of the groat biographies of litera- 
ture. 

Johnson’s Work and Influence 

Johnson never wrote better than when under the 
influence of some powerful human emotion When 
his inspiration is wholly literary, he is apt to grow 
pompous and pedantic with alarming speed ; when, 
however, some human concern projects itself into 
his work, then he shakes otf his stiffness and wntes 
with force and dignity 

Take, for instance, his notable letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, in 1766 • 

My Loan — I have been lately informed by tho pro- 
prietor of the World, that two papers, m which my 


DrtUonofU is rsoommsiidsd to the pubhc, wwa wnttso 
by your lordship. To be so distinguished is an honour, 
whioh, being very httle accustomed to tevoun from the 
great, I know not w^ how to receive, or in what terms 
to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouramment, I first visited 
your lordship, I was overpowered, uke the rest of man- 
Lnd, by the enchantment of your address, and could 
not forbear to wish tliat I might boast myself Is vatnguevr 
du vatnqueur de la terre — that 1 might obtain that regard 
for which I saw the world contending , but I found my 
attendance so httle encouraged that neither pnde nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it When I had 
once addressed your lordsiiip m public, I had exhausted 
aU the art of ploosmg which a retired and uncourt ly 
scholar can possess I had done all that I could , and 
no man is pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever 
so little. 

Seven years, my lord, liave now jxiased since I waited 
IQ your outward rooms, or was ropulsod from your door , 
during winch time 1 have been pushing on my work 
through difficnities, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it at last to the verge of publication, 
without one act of assistance, one word of encourage- 
ment, or one stnilo of favour Suoh treatment I did not 
expect, for 1 nei er had a patron before 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at lost acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of tho rocks 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unoonoem 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and when he 
has reached ground, encumbere him with help ? The 
notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
had It been early, had been Kind , hut it has been delaved 
till I am iiidifforent, and cannot enjoy it , till 1 am soli- 
tary, and cannot impart it , till I am known, and do 
not want it I hope it la no very oymral aspenlj not 
to confess obligations where no benefit has been receivod. 
or to be unwilling that the public should consider me as 
owing that to a patron which Providence has enabled 
me to do for myself 

Having comod on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favour of leanung, I shall not be 
disappointed though I should conclude it if loss be 
possible, with leas , for I have been long wukeneil from 
that dream of hope m which I onro hon^tod myself 
with so much exultation, mv lord.^Your lordship’s most 
humble, most obedient servant, 6am Johnson, 

In his Life of Savage, his cnticism of Hope and 
Dryden, his picture of Life in the Happy Valley 
in Rasselas, Johnson touches on some chord of 
memory or peculiar mental affimty, that bares him 
for us at his best and finest 

Johnson, however, hves for most of us in the 
pages of Boswell, rather than in his own wntings; 
and for this reason Clearly as some of his char- 
acteristics reveal themselves to us m his work, he 
found the freest self-expression in talk He had a 
craggy mind that kept m admirable condition when 
rubbed against other minds And no mind was 
better calculated to educe its sharp and solid 
qualities of cragginess so well as Boswell’s Bos- 
well’s pages exhibit the splendid inconsistencies of 
the man, his plephantme piejudicee and conven- 
tionalities, and the equally colossal breadth of his 
moral sjnnpathies ; his dense stupidity on some 
points, such as the value of public executions, and 
his amazing good sense on others ; his mingled 
melancholy and cheerfulness, his intellectual 
timidity and unconquerable courage Give him a 
pen and he tried to strike a compromise between 
them, to be judicial, which Nature had taken good 
care he should never be ; hear him talk, and you 
found the tonic of his fundamental oommon-sense 
behind his most monatroua extravagances 
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This, however* does not mean that bis writing 
are negligible. It only means that they are of 
tteoondary account and are boat studio after 
Boswell. By interpreting him first of all through 
Boswell’s pages* we shall best value the sturdy 
humour and sagacity that lie embedded m the 
IhctvonaTy^ the flashes of insight that illuminate 
the prolix Lwea of the Foeie, and the touches of 
tenderness and poetry that hght up the often 
dismal morahsings of Mcueelae* 

*' Every man/* said Imloc* ** may, by examining hia 
own mind, guess what posses in the mmds of others : 
when you feel t]iat your own caiety la counterfeit, it 
may justly load you lo suspect that of your companions 
not to be sincere Envy is commonly reciproccd We 
ure long before we ore oonvinoed that happiness is novM* 
to be lound, and each believes it posseaUd by others, 
to keep alive the hope of obtaining it for liimself In 
the assembly, where you passed the last night, there 
apxieared such spnghtlinom of air, and volatility of 
fancy, as might have suited beings of a higher order* 
formed to inhabit serener regions, inoocessible to care 
or sorrow : yet, behove mo, prince, there was not one 
who did not dread the moment when sohtude should 
deliver him to the tyranny of reflection ** 

“ This,** said the prince. ** may be true of others 
since it IS true of me * yet, whatever be the general 
infelicity of man, one condition is more happy tlian 
another, and wisdom surely directs us to ta^ the least 
evil in the chotce of life *' 

** The caubOH of good and evil,'* answered Imlac. *' are 
80 various and uucortaiii, so often entangled with each 
Other, BO diversified hy vonous relations, and so much 
subject to accidents which cannot he foreseen, that he 
who would flx Ins condition upon incontestable reasons 
of preference must hve and cue inquiring and dohliei* 
atmg ” 

"But surely,** said Robselos, " the wise men, to whom 
we liHtcn with reverence and wonder, chose that mode of 
hCe for thenisolvos which they thought moet likely to 
make them happy '* 

“ Very few,” buid the poet, ** hve by choice ” * 

" That affluence and power, advantages extrlnsxo and 
adventitious and therefore cosily Reparable from those 
by whom they are possesHed, should \ory often flatter 
the mind with expootations of felicity which they cannot 
pve, raises no astonishment , but it seemH rational to 
hope that intoUootual ^nvatnoss should produce better 
^octs , that minds qualifiod for great attainments should 
first endeavour their own benefit , and that they who 
are most able to teach others the way to happiuoss, 
sliould with most certainty follow it themselves 

" But this expectation, however plausible, has been 
very frequontlv disappointed The heroes of literary 
ou well os civdl history have been very often no less 
remarkable for what they have suffered, than for what 
they have achieved , and volumes have been written 
only to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and relate 
their unhappy lives and untimely deaths *' ^ 

VAitiTY OF Human Wishes 
L et Observation, with oxtonsivo view. 

Survey mankind from Cliina to Peru ; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager stnfe* 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 

Then say, how hope and fear, desire and hate, 

O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate. 

Where wavering man, betray'd by vent'roua pride 
To tread the dr^y paths without a guide. 

As treacherous phantoms m the mist delude, 

Bhuns fancied lUs, or chases airy good ; 

How rarely reaeon guides the stubborn choice, 

Buies the bold hand, or prompts the supphant voice % 

^ Rasstlaa 

B The Life of Richard Savage. 
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How nations sink, by darlufl sohemes oppress'd. 

When Vengeance hstene to the fool's request , 

Fate wings with every wish th' afflictive dart, 

El^h gift of nature* and each grace of art * 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows , 

Impeachment stops the speaker's powerful breath, 

And rostiesB fire precipitates on death 

But, scarce observed, the knowing and the bold 
Fall m the general maasacro of gold , 

Wide wasting pest 1 that rages unconfined. 

And orowds with crimes the records of mankind : 

For gold hiB sword the hireling ruffian draws, 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws , 

Wealth heap'd on wealth nor truth nor safety buys* 

The dangers gather as the treasures nse 

Let history tell, where rival kings oommaud, 

And dubious title shakes the madded land. 

When statutes glean the refuse of the sword, 

How much more safe the vassal than the lord , 

LiOw skulks the hmd beneath the rage of power. 

And loaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 

Untouch'd his cottage* and his slumbers sound. 

Though Confiscation's vultures hover round 
The needy traveller, serene and gay. 

Walks the wild heath, and sings his toil away 
Does envy seize thee 7 crush th* upbreudmg joy s 
Increase his nohes, and his peace destroy ' 

Now fears in dire vicisbitude invade, 

The rusthng brake alarms, and quivonng shade ; 

Nor hght nor darkness brings his pum relief, 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief 
Yet still ono general cry the skies assails. 

And 'gain the grandeur load the tainted gales , 

Few know the toiling statesman's fear or care* 

Th* insidious rival and the gaping heir 
Onoo more, Democritus, arise on earth, 

IVith cheerful wisdom and mstructivo mirth, 

See moiJoy life in modem trappings dress'd, 

And ford with varied foolH tlr eternal jest 

Thou who could'st laugh where want enchuincd caprice^ 

Toil crubh'd oonooit, and man was of a piece , 

Where wealth, unloved, without a mourner died, 

And scarce a sycophant was fed hy pride , 

Where ne'er was known the foiin of mock debate. 

Or seen a new made mayor's unwieldy state , 

Where change of favourites inode no ehango of laws* 
And senates heard before they judged o eaiiso , 

How wouUst thou shake at Rntam’s niod sh tribe* 

Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe I 
Attentive truth and nature to descry. 

And pierce oaoh aceiie with philosoplac eye* 

To thee were solemn toys, or empty show. 

The robes of pleasure and the v'Cila of woe 
All aid the farce and all tby mirth maintain, 

Whose joys are causolass, and whoso gnefs are vain. 

Buch was the seem that filled the sage's mind, 
Honow’d at every glance on human kind ; 

How just that scorn ere yet thy voice dt dare, 

Boarch every btate* and canvass every prayer 

Unnuinb^'d suppliants crowd Frefermont's gate* 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great , 

Delusive Fortuno hears th’ incessant call , 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall 
On every stoge the foes of peace attend, 

^^te dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end. 

Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman's door 
Pours in the morning w'orehipper no more , 

For growing names the weeklv ecnbbler Lea, 

To growing wealth the dedicator flies. 

From every room ‘descends the paint^ face. 

That hung the bright palladium of the place ; 

And, smoked, in kitchens, or in auctions sold. 

To better features yields the frame of gold s 
For now no more we trace in every hne 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine ; 

The form distorted justifies the fall. 

And detestation nds th' indignant wall 
But will not Britain hear the last appeal, 

Sign bar foes* doom, or guard her favourites’ zeal t 
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Tlirough Freedom’s sons no more remonstruioe rings* 
Degrading nobloe and controlling kings , 

Our Bupplo tribes repress tlioir patnot throats. 

And ask no questions but the price of votes ; 

With weekly libels and septennial ole, 

Their \vish Is lull to not and to roil. 

In fulbblo^n dignity, see Wolse^ stand, 

Law in Jus voice, and fortune in his hand : 

To him the church, tho realm, their powers consign. 
Through him tho ru\3 of reg^ bounty shine, 

Turn (1 hy his nod the stream of honour flows, 

His simlo alone security bestows * 

gtill to now heights his restless wishes tower. 

Claim leads to claim, and power advances power 
Till conquest unresisted ceased to please. 

And rights, submitted, loft him none to seize 
At length his sovereign frowns — tlio train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to Jiato 

Lives qv the Pofts 

In acquired knowledge, the HU)ieriorily must bo 
allowed to Dryrton, whoso oducatiori wan more echolasttc, 
and %\lio, boforn ho became an author hod been allowed 
more tiino for study, witli bettor means of information 
His mind lias a larger range, and ho oollectH his imagm 
and illustrations from a more extensive circumstance 
of science Dryden knew more of man in his general 
nature, and Popo in his local manners The notions 
of Dryden wem formed hy comprehensive speculation ; 
and those of Pope hy tninuto attention There is more 
dignity m tlie knowledge of Dryden, and moro certainty 
in that of Pope 

Poetry was not tho sole praise of either ; for both 
excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow hia 
prose from his fjrodece'4sop Tiio style of Dryden is 
capricious and varied , that of Popo is cautious and 
uniform Dryden observes the motions of his own mmd ; 
Popo constrains his mind to his own rules of composition 
Dryden h soraotima9 vehemont and rapid ; Popo is 
always smooth uniform, and gentle Drydon’s page is 
a natural held, rising into inequalitios, and divomi 
fled hy the varied exuberance of abundant vogotufion ; 
Popc^’u is a velvet lawn, sliaven by tho scythe, and levelled 
by the roller 

Of goiinis, that power Clinch constitutes a poet , that 
qinvlitv without which judgment is cold, and knowledge 
is inert , that energy which collects, combines, ampliflos, 
and aiiimaica , the superiority must, with some liosita- 
iion, be allowed to Dryden It is not to bo inferred, that 
of this poetical vigour Pojio had only a little, liccauso 
Dryden liod more , for 0 >ery other writer since Milton 
must give place to Pope , and even of Dryden it must 
bo said, that, if he has brighter paragraphs, ho lias not 
bettor poems Dryden’s performances were very hasty, 
oither excited hv some external occasion, or oxtorti^ 
by domestic necessity , ho composed without considera* 
tion, and published without correction What his inmd 
could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all 
that ho sought, and all that ho gave Tho dilatory 
caution of Pope enabled him to condense his sentiments, 
to multiply his unogos, and to accumulate all that study 
might produce, or chanco might supply. If the flights 
of Dryden, therefore, are higher. Pope continues longor 
on tho Wing If of Dryden's Are the blaze is bnghtor, 
of Po[>o’h the heat is more regular and constant Dryden 
often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls below 
It* Dryden 18 read with frequent astonishment, and Pope 
with perpetual delight . 

Extracts from Mas Thrale’s Collection 
OF Letters 

** Those who liavo loved longest love best A sudden 
blaze of kindness may by a single blast of coldness be 
extinguished, but that fondness which length of time 
has connected with many circumstances and occasions, 
though it may for a whue bo euppressod by disgust or 
resentment, with or without a cause, is hourly revived 
by accidental recollection To those that have lived 
long together, every thing beard and every Uung seen 


recalls some pleasure communicated, or some benefit 
conferred, somo petty quarrel, or some slight endear- 
ment Esteem of great powers, or amiame qualities 
newly disco vertxl, may embroider a day or a week, but 
a friendship of twenty years is interwoven with the 
texture of hfe. A friend may be often found and lost, 
but an old frtend never can be found, and nature Ima 
provided that he cannot easily be lost.’* 

** Life, to be worthy of a rational being, must be always 
m progression , we must always purpose to do more 
or better than in time post The mind is enlarged and 
elevated by mere purposes, though they end as they 
began, by airy contemplation compare and judge 

though we do not practise ” 

** Of whatsoever we see we always wish to know ; 
always congratulate oursolvos when we know that of 
which we perceive another to be ignorant Take there- 
fore all opportunities of learning that offer themselves, 
however remote the matter may be from common life 
or common conversation Look in Hoiscliors telescope, 
go into a chemist’s laboratory , if you see a inanu- 
meturor at work, remark his operations By tiiiH activity 
of attention you will And lu every place divorsioii and 
improvement ” 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728-1774) 

Oliver Goldsmith was bom in County Longford* 
Iroluiid, in 1728, of Saxon stock, his father being a 
** Curate farmor,*’ tho Rev Charles Goldsmith, and 
his mother the schoolmaster’s daughter. Tho Kev. 
Charles received £40 a year, a fortune which he 
brought fivo children into tho world to share ” A 
good picture of the father is given in Tlie Citizen 
of the World * 

" My father, tho younger son of a good family, was 
posses^ of a small living m fJio Church His education 
was above his fortuuu, and ins genoromtv greater tlian 
lus education Poor os he wn^. ho had his flatterers 
poorer than himself , for every dinner he gave tliem they 
returned equivalent in praise, ami this was all ho wanteef 
Tim same ambition tliat actuates a monarch at tho heivd 
of an arniv, influenood inv father at tho head of ins 
table ITo told the story of tlio ivy-treo, end that was 
laughed at, ho repealed tho jost of the two Hcholars 
and the one pair of breechoH, and tho company laughed 
at that, but tho story of TaiTy and tlie Nodan chair 
was sure to sot the table m a roar Tlius his plooMuros 
mcroased in proportion to the pleasure lie gave , he 
k)ved all the world, and ho fancied all the world loved 
him As his fortune was but amall, he lived up to the 
very extent of it He had no mteniion of leaving his 
children monov, for that was dross , he resolved they 
should have learning, for learning, he used to oheerve, 
was better than silver and gold For this purpose he 
undertook to instruct us himself, and took as much 
pains to form our morals as to improve our undor- 
standing. We wore told that universal benevolence was 
what first cemented society , we were taught to consider 
all the wants of mankind as our own , to regard ' the 
human face divine ’ with affection and esloom Ho 
wound us up to )>o more machines of pity and rendered 
us incapable of withstanding the slightest impulse 
made either hv roal or fletitious distress In a word, 
we were perfeelly instructed in the arts of giving away 
thousandH, before we were taught the more necessary 
qualiAcations of getting a farthing '* 

Oliver was the fifth child, a slow, ugly, and 
ungainly boy At the village school ho learned a 
good doal about ghosts and fairies — httlo else 
Later on (1744), at Trinity College, Dublin, he was 
still unconcerned with learning, though he just 
managed to take his degree, and his earber years 
may bo epitomised in one word^failure* 

With light-hearted exuberance he tried the 
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Church, the Bar, Medicine, in rapid succeasion, and 
showed briUiant incompetence in each His only 
real «uooee8, perhaps, was his mvention of street 
ballads at five shillings each, and his most poignant 
delight at this tune, heaniig them sung under an 
oil lamp. 

His father had died m 1749, and Ohver was cast 
on his own resources, which were uncommonly 
tenuous. He started to emigrate to America with 
thirty pounds, but never saded, os he was “ at a 
pleasure party ” at the time, where ho lost all his 
money — as well aa the boat Then he essayed the 
Law, and his uncle encouraged him with £50, a 
sum that was promptly wasted m a Dublin gaming* 
house. Afterwards, at Edinburgh, ho applied him- 
self for a while to chemistiy and natural history, 
then the vagrant spirit seizing him again, he went 
abroad with a smattering of medical knowledge, 
twenty pounds, and a flute 

Borrowing money for his journey, ho character- 
istically spent it at the start on a preposterous gift 
of tulip bulbs for his kindly uncle, then footed it 
through Flanders, France, and Switzerland, relying 
on hiB flute to provide him with supper and bed. 
Yet he was never rooUy down-hearted, and observed 
Significantly “ that ho found people sprightly in 
proportion to their wants, and the poorer, often the 
Sprightlior ” 

For to tell the truth, he was a genume vagabond 
at heart, with that itch of reatlcssnesa m the blood 
that made him on alien to the comfortable jog- 
trot conventions of civilised hfe Ho was really 
predestined for poverty, not merely because he 
found it so hard to make roont'y, but hreause oven 
having mode it he was quite unable to ki-ep it 
His kindliness of heart was os great os his im- 
providence, and one cold mght he was found sleep- 
ing in the ticking of the bed because ho had given 
his bedclothes to a dostitiite woman 

On his return from abroad in 175(i, ho liocanio 
an usher, a printer’s reader (pioof reader to 
Richardson), a reviewer, and a bookseller’s hock ; 
and at the ago of thirty was living in miserable 
rooms at Ludgato Lane, “ near Break Neck Steps,” 
writing social sketches, making translations, and 
trying his hand at a history of England Un- 
reliable and Ignorant as he often was m his miscel* 
laneous hack-writing, he was never dull, and very 
soon the fine originality of the man and his native 
grace of style showed itself 
But the grinding sordidnoss of Ins position is 
revealed m the grimly humorous lines he wrote of 
an old friend ■ 

“ Here lies poor Ned Purdon from misery freed, 

1^’ho long WU.S a book-seller’s back , 

He had such a damnable life in this world 
I don’t think he'll wish to come back.” 

He started T/ie Bfe, a short-lived paper, with a 
good deal of excellent essay work in it, and wrote 
The Otfteen of the World The Traveller appeared 
in 1704, and at this time ho was on mtunato terms 
With Johnson’s circle. 

When in one of his chronic financial crises, 
Johnson rosouod him with a gmnea, findmg the 
shonfi’s officer in possession Naturally, Gold- 
smith spent the gmnea on Madeira. Johnson “ put 


the cork mto the bottle, desiring he would be 
calm,” Goldsmith then showed him a manuscript — 
The Viear of WaJeefidd. Johnson was struck by 
its merits, and according to his own account, sold 
it to a bookseller for £60. “ The Vioor ” brought 

him fame — ^more important than money, for money 
was never his for long Following The Ftcor of 
Wakefield came 2'he Good Natured Man, his first 
play , The Deserted ViUage, that showed him as a 
poot of no mean order ; and his best comedy. She 
Stoops to Conquer Then m 1774 he died, worn out, 
of a fever, m material squalor and mental misery, 
but mourned and beloved by many friends. 

His Wbitinus 

Characlensties 

(a) Whtmsuxdtty — In Goldsmith’s temperament, 
melancholy and mirth lay check by jowl, antagon- 
istic comrades, one would think, but no unusual 
ones m the spiritual composition of imaginative 
men Melancholy was for over trying to drag him 
down, and did succeed m making him tongue-tied 
often and wistful, but careless, happy-go-lucky 
gaiety broke through all the bairiors from tune to 
time, unexpectedly, disconcertingly, the moie wild 
and ebullient for the repression Often we are re- 
minded of Elia’s extravagant jesting, and suspect 
the extravagance to be duo to the some cause— 
the physical necessity for ridding himself of the 
gloomy vapours that threaten to darken the mmd. 
Certainly this absurdity might well have been 
uttered by Lamb : “ Every young fellow should 
love gravy — a glutton once disinherited his nephew 
because he disliked gravy ” 

Indeed, his quaint whimsicality, passing tmex- 
poctcdly from delicate fancy to elfish mernmeiit, 
anticipates in many ways the methods of Elia and 
Leigh Hunt His prose writing, therefore, is of 
special interest to the modem student of the 
Essay. Ho was a poet of talent, a proseman of 
genius — a proseman, moreover, of distinctive and 
original genius With no scholarly equipment, 
with little opportunity to indulge his fanciful 
imagination to the full, working always under 
heavy disabilities, he has none the less a native 
instinct for the sweet and gracious tlmigs of life, 
and a dear, limpid, dchcate style for expressing 
this 

Take, for instance, this passage from one of his 
early Essays : 

”It was a fine saying of Nangfu, the emperor, who, 
being told thot his enemies had raised an insurreetion 
in one of his distant provinces, ‘ Come, then mj fnend'<,’ 
said ho, ‘ follow mo and I promise you tliat wo shall 
quickly destroy them ' He marehed 1011101x1 and the 
rebels submitted upon his approach All neu thought 
that he would take the most signa* revenge, but were 
surprised to see the captives treated with mildness and 
humanity. ‘How,’ cried his first minister, is this the 
manner in which you fulfil vour promi-o ’ Your roval 
word was given thot your enemies should be destrojed, 
and. behold ' you hove pardoned all and even caressed 
some ’ ' I promised,’ replied the emperor with agenertus 
oir, ‘ to destroy my enemies I have fulfilled my word, 
for sec, they ore enemies no longer I have made friends 
of them ’ 

“ This, could it always succeed, were the true method 
of destroying the enemies of the state. Well it were If 
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rewards and mercy alooe could regulate the oommoa* 
wealth , but smoe punishments are sometimes necessary, 
let them at least be rendered ternble by being executM 
but seldom, and let Justice hft her sword rather to 
temfy than revenge.” 

Consider, moreover, those inimitable touches that 
make of Tha Vicar of Wakefield — a thin, unsatis- 
factory story, judged strictly as a piece of fiction — 
one of the classics. When we thmk of this book, 
memory hngors less upon the artless plot, or even 
the central figure of the genial, kmd-hearted Vicar 
than upon the oousins “ even to the fourteenth 
remove ” who came to eat his dmners and borrow 
hm books , of the wifo who had made of pickks 
and preserving a fine art and discourses at dinner on 
the history of every dish , of Moses disposing of 
the pony for a gross of groon spectacles The moral 
qualities of Primrose attract us far less than do 
his foibles, hiB peculiar method of cheering his wife 
by writing her epitaph suid putting it up over the 
mantelpiece 

How admirable are such descriptive passages as 
those : 

** Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a 
sloping hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, 
and a prattling river before , on one side a meadow, on 
the other a green One storey covered with thatch, 

which gave it an air of groat anugiiosa , the walls on 
tho inside were nicely whitewashed . though tlie 
same room served for parlour and kitchen . that 
only made it tho warmer Besidee, as it was kept with 
the utmost neatness, the dishoM plates and copper, 
being well scoured, all disposed in bright rows on the 
shelves, tho eye was agreeably relieved, and did not 
want richer furniture " 

(b) His Tenderness — ^Allied with the whimsicality 
IS a tenderness of heart that found also fine expres- 
sion 111 his work His sentimentality is equal to 
tho best m Richardson and Sterne, and is cleaner 
and saner For his sense of humour never allows 
him to become mawkish, 

” I remember,” sa> s Georm Colman, in his Random 
Becurdi, “ when I wan a child of live. Goldsmith taking 
me on hK knee to amuse me when I rewarded him with 
a spiteful blow given with all my force in Ins face. My 
father for punishment locked me up in a dark room, 
whore I howled and kicked the door — till it opened, and 
Goldsimtli entered, sinihng, witli a candle, wluch showed 
tho mark of the spiteful blow still in lus face Setting 
the candle down, he took me in his arms and kissed and 
soothed and fondled me while 1 sulked and sobbed 
When at lost the sobs ceased, Goldsmith seized the pro- 
pitious moment . he wont down on all fours, and placing 
three hats, whith happened to bo in the room, upon tlie 
carpet, and putting a shilling under each, ho began to 
conjure all throe under a single hat to my utter amaze- 
ment Henceforth, whenever Goldsmith called I rushed 
to him for a lomp, and we uecame the merriest and most 
loving play -fellows ” 

It has boen well said of him that Chanty was his 
one luxury. Kor with all tho buffetings he suffored 
from Fate was he over spiteful — this, too, m on 
age when bitter things wero fiuiig about so readily 
by the humorist of the day Did not Sam Rogers 
say • “ I have a very weak voice and if I did not 
say ill-natured things, no one would hear me ” 

Yet he was fully alive to the defects of his com- 
panions and friends, but when he tenches on them, 
does so lightly, gracefully, tenderly, with no particle 


of malina. “ Dr. Johnson, if you were to make 
httle fishes talk they would talk like whalea.” 

Here is his estimate of Edmund Burkes the 
famous politician : 

" Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was snob, 
We soaroely can praise it or blame it too muoh ; 

Who, born for tho umverso, narrowed his romd, 

And to party gave up what was meant for ma nkin d. 
Though fraught with all leorumg, still strauung his 
throat 

To persuade Tommy Townsend to give him the vote. 
Who. too deep tor his hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincmg, while they thought of 
dimng 

Though equal to all things, for all tlimgs unfit. 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot too cool , for a drudge disobedient ; 
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His tenderness invades his verse, which, if never 
great, rarely fails in oharm and humamty : 

“ His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed. 

Their welfare pleased him and their cares distressed. 
To thoin his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven ; 

As some tall clifi that lifts its awful form, 

BwoUs from the vale and midway leaves the storm , 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spre^. 
Eternal sun^ne setUos on its head ” 

Easy-going and good-hearted to a fault as he 
was, he could be inflexible as steel where principles 
were concerned 

Parson Scott offered to pay him handsomely if 
ho would write up the Government of the day 
Goldsmith refused , he was content to do without, 
and so, said Scott m a phrase that lit up the gnt 
of tho needy “ Noll,” “ I left him m his garret.” 
And this IB the man who was the ready dupe of 
knaves, yet despite their meannesses remained un- 
sourod, unspoiled, wilfully generous to the last 
What Goldsmith did for Literature, whether m 
prose, vorso, or drome, was to swooten and purify 
it from its violence, coarseness, and bitter wit If 
he has not the groat driving force of Swift and Defoe, 
tho exquisite polish of Pope, the dommating per- 
souahty of Johnson, or the grasp of character and 
(InJLont diversity of some of his great contempo- 
raries of fiction, he has qualities especially his own, 
a tranquil magic, a tender homclmcss, a light 
iiidescent humour that will ever endear him to 
posterity 

The VicAE OP Wakefield 
The temporal conoeriis of our family were chiefly com- 
mitted to my wife’s management , os to the spiiltual. 
I took them entirely under my own direction Tlio 
profits of my living, which amounted to about thirty-five 
pounds a year, I made over to the orphans and widows 
of the clergy of our diocese ; for, having a sufficient 
fortune of my own, I wes careless of temporalities, and 
felt a secret pleasure m doing my duty without reward 
I also set a resolution of keeping no curate, and of being 
acquainted with every man in the pansh, exhorting the 
mamod men to temperanoe and the bachelors to matri- 
mony , BO that in a few years it was a common saying, 
that tlierci wore three strange wants in Wakefield — 
a parson wonting pnde, young men wanting wives, and 
alehouses wanting customers. 

Matrimony was always one of my fovonrite topics, and 
I wrote several sermons to prove its happiness | but 
there was a peculiar tenet which I made a ^int of sap- 
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porting : for I maintained, with Whiaton, that it waa 
unlawful for a pnest of the Church of E^land, after 
Uie death of hia Sret wife, to take a second : or, to 
express it in one word, 1 valued nijnself upon being a 
strict monogamiat. 

I was eariy initiated into this important dispute, on 
which so many laborious volumes have been written. 
I published some tracts upon the subject myself, which, 
os they never sold, I have the consolation of thinking 
were read only by a happy few. Some of my fnends 
called this my weak side ; but, alas I they had not, hke 
me, made it the subject of long contemplation The 
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more I reflected upon it, the more important it appeared. 
I even went a st^ beyond Whiston in displaymg my 
pnnoiplee as he had engraven upon his wife’s tomb that 
she was the onl^ wife or William Whiston , so I wrote a 
similar epitaph for my wifo, though still living, in which 
I extolled her prudence, economy, and obraience till 
death , and, having got it copied fair, with an elegant 
frame, it was plaora over the thimney-pieoe, where it 
answered several very useful purposes It admonished 
my wife of her duty to me, and my fidelity to hor , it 
inspired her with a passion Cor fame, anH oonstantly 
put her m mmd of hor end 


II. PROSE; (b) Thb Gruai Noveustb— ( i) Sauukl Richardson. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON (1689-1701) 

A FAT, tubby, inild-looking, smooth-cheeked, ruddy- 
faced, little man, guiltless of any external graces; 
tlus is the man who became the idol of hia 
day, during the earher years of the eighteenth 
century — one who moved m a httle crowd of female 
worshippers, eager to reader him the constant 
tribute of their tears. 

Nor was it merely m the matter of an unexciting 
exterior ; his qualities of dispositien were assuredly 
not those that capture the fancy , a rigid moralist 
in a day when loose living was the rule rather than 
the exception ; a loyal abstainer m an age when it 
waa oonsidorod almost a point of etiquette to round 
off your dinner on the floor ; a vegetanan when 
dietary reform was looked on os a dangerous form 
of mental alloction If wo turn from this general 
view of hiB personality and recall his history, we 
shall see how entirely it ha.rmoiu 808 with the man 
as wo know hun. 

Born m 1 689, in Derbyshire, the son of a London 
jomor, ho was at first destined for Holy Orders, but 
not obtainmg the necessary advantages of a good 
education, ho was apprenticed at the age of seven- 
toon to an Aldersgate printer, ,Tohn Wildo Earnest 
and plodding from his early years, he applied him- 
self to his work like one of the good little boys 
in his own didactic fictions, and like Hogarth’s 
Iiidustnoua Apprentice ” married his master’s 
daughter, becoming a master prmter himself m 
I71P 

The exciting diveision of making indices and 
writing dedications, varied his professional work 
Ho wrote a few novels, made money, took to him- 
self a “ country bouse ” at Fulham, became printer 
of the Joumala of the House of Commons, Master 
of the Stationers’ Company, and Law Printer to 
the King. Then, in the odour of respectability, ho 
died July 4, 1761, being bunod ui St Bride's 
Church, Fleet Street, close to his old shop (no 
longer existent), No. 11 Solisbuiy Court 

Such a tranquil, matter-of-fact oareer is smgu- 
lorly unlike what we should expect from the 
inaugurator of the sentimental novel, and is in 
striking contrast with that of his predecessor, 
Defoe, and from the roving spirits who sowed the 
seeds of the novel in the days of Elizabeth, 

Yet a closer mspeotion of the msn reveals the 
possession of just those qualities as made his work 
BO amazingly oompelling m its appeal 

When a boy at school he was dubbed “ Serious 


and Gravity,” and was renowned for his moral 
stones coticermng serving men wildly loved by the 
young ladies of the house, and preferred by thorn 
to bold, bod aristocrats " Lot us bo moral,” said 
Mr Poclcsniff— “ Let us contemplate existence ” 
Mr Peokanifl mode not the faintest effort to live 
up to hia pnneiples ; Richardson did Otherwise 
moral tags wore meat and drink to both these 
gentlemen 

Apparently his senoua demeanour impressed 
throe young girls, who asked liim to write some 
love-h tters for them. We may be sure that the 
youthful Richardson was most circumspect and 
thoroughly enjoyed himself over the transaction 
It afiorded him a good introduction mto the ways 
of femininity 

His wife died m 1731, before he had achieved any 
Lterary fame , then came Pamela, or Virtue 
Eewarded, m 1740, his first fiction and one that 
scored an instant and signal success Encouraged 
by its reception, ho issued a volume of Familiar 
Letters in 1741, the nature of which may be gauged 
by the followmg extracts. 

This to a young lady on her nding-habit : 

“ I have been particularly offended at vour new ndmg 
habit whirh is mode so oxtrai agantly tlial one cannot 
easily distinguish your s^x by it You look neither like 
a modest girl nor on agreeable boy ” 

Again, on music : 

"Much inuRQC enen-ates the mind What grace Is 
it to smg with the grace of a hired musician T ” 

Brevity was not charactenstic of Richardson, 
and the full title of Pamela ran thus 

“ Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded In a senes of familiar 
letters from a beautiful young damsel to hor parents , 
now first published in order to cultivate the principles 
of Virtue and Religion in the minds of the jmnth of 
both Sexes A narrative which has its foundations in 
lYuth and Nature and at the same tmie that it agreeably 
entertains bv a vanoty of cunous and offeeting ineideiils 
IS entiielv divested of all tho.se images, which in loo 
many pieces calculated by Amusement only tend to 
inflame the mmds they should Instruct ” 

The volume sold well from the start, and Pope 
said of it that it would do more good than many 
volumes of sormons. At Slougli, the blacksmilli 
read tho story to the villagors by the forge fire, 
and so pleased were his audieiioes by tho marnago 
of tho heroine that they insisted on ringing the 
church bells The book evoked a stream of corre- 
spondenoe Richardson’s letter bag was always 
overflowing, and of his letters there are nearly a 
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ihousand estont. The interest excited by Pamela 
was fully sustained by Clanaaa Harlowe. Both 
books had one element in oommon. Bach deals 
with a matter that has never failed to attract 
readers of fiction or spectators of melodrama — the 
picture of a girl strugghng against adverse fate. 
Pamela gives us a young girl in lowly life, pressed 
by tho dishonourable attentions of her employer’s 
son, Clarissa with a girl m better material cir- 
cumstance, in love with a scapegrace. In neither 
case IS there anything to be said in favour of the 
gentlemen, but whereas Pamela’s affection seems 
largely a matter of shrewd calculation and worldly 
wisdom, that of Clarissa, however misguided, is 
genmne enough. 

In both cases we are faced by much the 
same problem — tho struggle between environment 
and character. Circumstances s.iy — “ Do this ' ” 
Morality says — “ Do that 1 ” WliitJi will piiviiil ? 
Will the woman suucumb to temptation, or provo 
mistress of her fate 

Pamela solves the problem by insisting on mar- 
riage with her good-for-nothing )mt well-to-do 
lover He marries her. thus is Virtue Kewarded. 
Clarissa holds out against the worthless Lovelace, 
finally dying of grief, and shaming him by her 
death into some sense of his blackguardly conduct. 

Clarissa is not merely a more atti active char- 
acter than Pamela, site is more carefully and subtly 
drawn, and her appeal to the reader’s sympathies 
more oomprehonsible. Tho end to Pamela is — 
bathos ; there is real pathos in Clarissa’s death. 
Pamela’s lover is a dull lay figure Lovelace, per- 
haps, IS also a lay figure, but he is not a dull one. 
If not olive, the puppet, at any rate, is smartly 
dressed 

So firm on ofloction did Clarissa rouse in her 
readers that the veteran Colley Cibber sworo “ if 
she should die ho would no longer behove m 
Providence ” 

But for fulsome compliment, there is nothing to 
cap tho flottery of tho “ minister of tho Gospel ” 
who thought that if some of Clarissa’s letters had 
been found m the Bible they would have been 
regarded as manifest proofs of diviiio inspiration 

Richardson’s friend, Lady Bradshaw, besought 
him to reform Lovelace and marry him to Clarissa 
The novelist was obdurate Moralist as ho is, ho 
had, happily, some artistic conscience So poor 
Lady Bradshaw sobbed piteously over tho lost 
harrowing chapters, to the discomfort and annoy- 
ance of her husband. What is the meoiung, she 
had asked on one occasion, of the word — Senti- 
ment 7 Certomly, she ought to have known 

Clarissa was followed by Sir Charles Orandtson, 
Hitherto his chief characters had boon women. 
Someone hod persuaded him to try his hand at a 
model gentleman, and Grandison is the result 

Placed beside that admirable picture of the 
eighteonth-contuiy courtly knight. Sir Roger de 
Coverloy, his hmitations are obvious enough 
Coverley is lovable, with his ripe geniahty and 
quaint tenderness Grandison, eschewing human 
frailties, suoceeds merely in shaping as a dreadful 
png Yet for all that he is no lay figure He 
strikes one as the stiff eighteonth-centuiy protolype 


of the redoubtable Sir Willoughby Pattorne. 
Meredith drew ins man m the spirit of mocking 
irony ; Richardson m the spirit of ndminng didacti. 
cism. The result is not wholly dissunilar £!acb ih 
profoundly self-centred, artificial, and prosy to the 
core, with many external graces and accomplish- 
ments. For this reason probably, he may mterest 
the modern reader, despite his exasperating “ up- 
rightness,” certainly not m the way mtended by 
Richardson, but because he does, in his way, give 
us a oertam type of man. 

Richardson’s house m the North End Road, 
Fulham, was crowded by worshippers at this time, 
and wo have a picture of the plump little author 
wearing a velvet cap and dressing-gown, with one 
hand on his heart, the other holding a copy of 
Orandtson, reading aloud to his admirers m the 
garden 

ClI ARACTB RISTICS 

(1) The Sentimental Note — Sentimentality is one 
of the big stage properties of romance, and because 
of its almost universal appeal, romance was so 
dearly loved for many centuries With the advent 
of realism into fiction, sentimentality bulked far 
less prominently Neither Greene nor Nash dis- 
oardod it, but the effort to mfnse actuality into 
fiction led necessanly to a method that considered 
other matters than a constant appeal to tho 
emotions In Defoe it is at a minimum. He was 
by temperament neither fanciful nor emotional, 
and tho absence of sentiment m his writings is, 
from the point of view of the popular novelist, his 
most notable defect 

Richanlson’s enormous populaiity is duo to the 
foot that 111) recognised tlio part played in everyday 
life by sentiment, niid he gave his readers senti- 
ment enough to please tho most emotional of them 
Ills deliberate, minute, detailed method enabled 
him to give tho utmost effect to this sentimental 
note To-day we ore not moved by discursive 
sentimentalising to a like extent, though even now 
the sentimental writer may always reckon on a 
largo audience , but in those days when sentiment 
was tabooed in verse, a generous supply of it m 
fiction proved especially acceptable It is a mis- 
take to speak as we sntnetimes do of tho formal, 
unemotional eighteenth eontury ; it is an estimate 
based entirely on it» leading seliool of poetry 
People at large were fully as prone fo sentiment, 
as fond of sontment, then os now Literary fashions 
may change, but human nature remains pretty 
constant from century to century ; and the absence 
of sentiment and passion in the verse of the day, 
merely served to exaggerate its expression m the 
fiction of tho time, 

Richardson’s method is cumulative For in- 
stanoe, in Pamela, oach letter is rather more 
harrowing than the one preceding , m Clanssa, 
each scene more poignant until the climax is 
reached 

(2) The Characterisation — Some wnteis, like 
Defoe, pamt their characters with on economy 
of touches (for Defoe’s power of detail is exerted 
to dueidate hia tneitUnis, and the probabilities of 
hiB stones, not his personages and their fidelity 
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(o Lfe). Othen, such m Ricshardson, build up 
their charaoters alowly — touch by touch and 
lino by line, ao that they gradually aaaume a 
alereoaoopic aubstantiality. We learn about them 
from their own apeeches and behaviour, and from 
what others say about them. Thua it ia that 
deapite the astounding prolixity of the author, 
lie does achieve his purpose, in impressing upon 
the imagination a story with some real character 
m it No doubt there is a good deal that might 
1)0 spared, tnviahties of gossip that do not further 
any valuable purpose, such as the names of the 
persons who went in the separate coaches on the 
occasion of Grandison’s w^dmg, or the exact 
amount of money that Sir Charles gave to the 
village girls who decked the pathway with flowers, 
but lie loaves out no detail of importance m filling 
up the full-length portraits 

This does not imply, of course, that Richard- 
son IS umformly successful m his characterisation. 
On the contrary, he is remarkably circumscribed. 
But when ho knows his character, he has the art 
of making us know the character also Women, 
with their subtleties and inconsistencies, he can 
depict with extreuirdmary skill, and for the first 
time m the history of English fiction, we have the 
woman’s point of view This power of portraying 
women is often seen among the dramatists, eepe- 
oially the Elizabethan ones ; but no Elizabethan 
novelist showed any special faculty in tins direction, 
and Defoe was groat enough to roabse his limita- 
tions hero 

llicliardson, thorefore, is not only our first novelist 
of character, but our first novelist of femmme 
character. Pamela may not be the sweet and 
virt nous maiden Richardson tned to make us think 
sho is, but tliat is because the conventional moralist 
in him blinds the author to tho sigmAconco of tliose 
masterly touches by which he himself places the 
character of this orafty little minx before us. 
Clarissa also, seon through the prismatic gloiy of 
her creator’s tears, fails to convince us of her 
supreme claims to moral ezcellenoo, but she cer- 
tainly does convince us of her reahty as a oertom 
type of woman, with her hfelike vacillations, her 
mingled obstinacy and weakness, and such de- 
lightful touches aa the tearing of Lovoloce'a ruiBes. 
In hiB third novel, Orandison takes the central 
place, and the women are more sketchily drawn, 
yet the two girls, Harriet Byron and dementi, 
aro cleverly differentiated, and are by no means 
puppets. 

Of the men, one must speak with greater re- 
serve Lovelace haa found vigorous defenders, and 
it may well be true, as Mr Dobson maintains, 
that Richardson knew the male villain pretty 
intimately * but intimacy with a scoundrel gives no 
guarantee of artistic power to depict that scoundrel. 
My own view is that Richardson’s temperament 
was largely feminine, his standpoint on life almost 
entirely feminine, and that where ho did succeed 
with his male characters, it was in those feminine 
aspects that are to be found m men no less than in 
women. 

Lovelace is really a woman’s rake tempered by 
the moralist ; Orandison is a woman's “ gentle- 
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man.” Vinie humanity was quite beyond Richard- 
son’s reach, but the feminine element m Ttin.ii 
Richardson oould always suggest. 

(3) Morality . — “ There is always somethmg,” 
remarked Dr. Johnson, “ which Clarissa preferr^ 
to truth.” Johnson was a great, though dis- 
oonoertmg, admirer of the novelist, and &re he 
certainly strikes on the real weakness of Richard, 
son’s moral outlook. He valued himself upon the 
morahty of his pieces; never relinquished the 
pulpit attitude, yet the morahty when analysed is 
found to be often httle better than discreet oppor- 
tunism. Pamela, as we have seen, was a designing 
httle madam, and Clarissa, certainly his finest 
creation, haa no vital strength of character or 
nobihty of aoul She is chaste, sensitive, and 
aympathetio ; when we have said that we have 
said all. She does not belong to tho highest type 
of womanhood 

Yet Richardson not only took himsolf seriously 
as a novelist and classed his fictions with such 
books as Taylor’s Holy Lwtng and T)ie Whole Duty 
of Man, but was esteemed by most of his con- 
temporaries as a profound teacher 

The morality of Richardson is the morality of 
his age , not salted by a tolerant humour as m 
Fielding’s case, but sentimentalised often to an 
unhealthy extent. “ If you were to read Richard- 
son. for the story,” said Johnson m an oft-quoted 
passage, “ your impatience would beso mueh fretted, 
you would hang yourself ” It might well be said 
to-day that if you read him for his morahty you 
deserved someone else to hang you 

Johnson counselled us to mud him for his senti- 
ment The modem reader would prefer, no doubt, 
and with good reason, to read him for his power 
of delineation, and for a literary style that despite 
its prohxity, and involutions, is yet singularly 
efIoLtive Given leisure and determination, thcro 
IS still much pleasure to be derived from Bichard- 
Bon’s fictions, and we may comprehend, even if 
we do not absolutely endorse. Lady Mary IVortley 
Montagu’s tribute : “ I heartily despise him, and 
eagerly read him, nay, sob over his work in a most 
Bcand^ous measure ” 

His Hibtobicai. Sioniucancii and Intlttxnce 

Richardson introduced sentimentality into Eng- 
lish fiction and popularised it for ever. Without 
his influence we might never have had Triatram 
Shandy; we certainly should have been without 
Joseph Andrews , and ill could we have aflorded to 
lose both these novels Then the feminine standpoint 
taken in his writings stirred many able women to 
continue and amplify tho feminine tradition Fanny 
Bumey and Jano Austen aro indel't“d to him, and 
a host of lesser names In France, Rousseau’s 
La NouveUe H&oise is frankly inspired Viy Clarissa, 
while Diderot grew hysterical in his pi nine, and 
in Germany, the sentimental vogue anniscd by 
Richardson culmmated in Goethe’s Sorrows of 
Werther. 

These things must be remembered when we 
shudder at his moralising, laugh at his absurdities, 
and yawn over his mterminable length. He is the 
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&8t novelist to show a real and vital knowledga 
of the human heart, its perversitiea and contra- 
diotioiis^the firat to analyse the woman’s pomt 
of view , and the man who did that deserves some 
measure of praise from postenty* 

Lcttbb pbou Miss Howb to Ciabibsa 

My cousin, Jonny Fynnet, Is here , she is all prate, 
you knoa, and loves to sot me a prating , yet comes 
upon a very grave oocosion— to procure my mother to 
go lo her grandmother Larkin, who is bed>ridden , and 
has taken it into her head that she is mortal and should 
make her willi but on condition that my mother who is 
her lolaliun will go and odvise as to the particulars of 
It, for she has a high opinion of my mother's judgment 
In all notable affairs 

Mrs Larkin lixea seventeen miles oft, and as my 
mother cannot endure to lie out of her own house slie 
proposes to set out in the niorning, and get back at 
night bo to-morrow I shall bo at }our service , nor 
will 1 bo at homo to anybody 

As to the impertinent Hickman, I have put him upon 
escorting the two ladios, in order to attend my mother 
homo at night Such expeditions as those, and to give 
us women a little air at publio places, is oU I know 
these dangling fellows are good for 

Here I was interrupted on the honest man’s aooount. 
He has been here those two hours, and was now going. 
His horses at the door My mother sent for me down, 
pretending to want to say something to me 

Something she said when I came that signified nothing 
^^vidontly tor no reason called me^but she wished to 
give me an opportunity to see what a fine bow her man 
could make She knows I am not over-ready to oblige 
him with my companj’, if I happen to be otherwise 
engaged 1 oould not help showing a fretful air when 
1 saw her intention 

She smilod ofi the viable frotfulnoss, that the man 
might go away m good humour with himself 
He bowed to the ground, and would have taken my 
hand, his whip in the other, but I would not have It, 
and withdrew my hand 

“ A tnad girl,” said my mother 

He was quite put out, took his horse's bndle, bowing 
back till ho ran against bis servant He mounted hia 
liorse — I mounted up-stairs alter a locluie 

Hickman is a sort of fiddling, busy, yet, to borrow a 
word from you. unbuai/ man, has a great deal to do, and 
seems to mo to dispatch notliing Irresolute Siiid cliange^ 
able in e>'ory thing but in leading me 

The man liowever is honest, has a good estate, and 
may one dav be a baronet, an't so please you Ho la 
humane, honovolent, and, people say, generous I 
cannot but confess that now 1 like anybody bettor, 
whatever I did once 

He IS no fox-huuter He keeiM a pack. Indeed, but 
prefers not his hounds to lus f olio w-croat ores. No bod 
sign for a wife, I own He lo\ oa his horse, but dislikes 
raemg in a gaming way, as well as all sorts of gaming 
Then be is sober, mode^, they say virtuous^m short, 
lias qualities that mothers would be fond of in a hus- 
band for thoir daughters, and for which perhaps their 
daughters would bo the happier oould they judge for 
therneolvea 

Strange that those sober fellows cannot have a decent 
Bpnghtlinoss, a modest assurance with them Something 
dobonnniro, i\hich need not bo separated from their 
awe and reverence, when they address a woman You 
and I have often retrospectod the faoes and minds of 
grown people, that is, have formed images, from thoir 
present appearances, os far os they would justify us, 
what sort of figures they mode when bojrs and girls. 
And I’ll toll you the lights in which Hickman, Sohnes, 
and Lovelace, our three heroes, have appeared to me, 
Bupposmg them boys at school 
Bolmes 1 have imagined to be a Uttle sordid rogue, 
who would purloin and beg every boy’s bread and buttw 
from him. 


Hiokmon, aai over g o wn , lonk-haired, chubby boy, 
who would be punched by everybody, and go home and 
tell his mother. 

Lovelace, a ourl-pated viUoin, full of fire, fancy, and 
iuisobief , an orchard robber, a wall olimber, a horse 
rider without saddlo or bndle-^eck or nothing. A 
sturdy rogue, who would kick and cuff, and do no 
right, and take no wrong to anybody, would get his head 
broke, then a plaster for li, while he wont on to do mure 
mischief And tlie same dispositions have grown up 
with ^em» and ^tlnguished them os men 

Bxtbaot TBoif A Letter of Miss Bybon to 
Miss Lucy Selby 

** I thank jrou, sir, for your good opinion of me, but 
1 cannot encourage your Mdresses ” 

” You connot, madam, encourage my addreseca / And 
express yourself so sonously Good Heaven 1 I have 
been assured, madam,” recovering from his surpriyo, 
**that your affections are not engaged But surely it 
must be a mistake. Some happy man ” 

” Is it,” interrupted 1, ” a necessary consequence that 
the woman who cannot receiv e the addresses of Sir Har- 
grave Pollexfen must be engaged * ” 

” Why, madam, as to that'll know not what to say. 
But a man of my fortune, and I hope not absolutely dis- 
agreeable either in person or temper ; of some rank m 
life—” 

He paused ; then resuming, — ” What, madam, if you 
are aa much in earnest as you seem, can bo your objec- 
tion 7 Besogoodastonaineit.thatlmayknowwhether 
I can be so happy as to get over it 7 ” 

** We do not, we eannot» all hlie the same person. 
Women, 1 have heard say, are very capricious. Perhaps 
I am BO But thero is a aomethtng (wo cannot always 
aay what) that attrsota or disgusts us ” 

“ Diaguata / madam Duguata / Miss Byron ” 

” 1 spoke m general, sir I dare«;ay nineteen women 
out of twenty would think themselves favoured in the 
addresses of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen ” 

*' But you, madam, are the tHentioth that I must 
love , and be so good as to lot me kno w ■” 

*' ^ay, sir, ask me not a reason for a pecuhanty. 
Do you not yourself show a peculiarity in making me 
the twentieth 7 

" Your merit, madam ” 

It would be vanity in me, sir,” mtcmipted I, ” to 
allow a force to that plea Yon, sir, may have more 
merit than perhafH Dm man I may happen to approve 
of bettor But — shall I sav ? — (pardon me, Bir)^you 
do not^you do not,” hesitated I, ” hit my fancy. 
Pardon me, sir ” 

” If pardon depends upon my breath, let me die if 
I do/ Not hit your fancy ^ madam'” (And then he 
looked uTOn himself ^1 round ) ” Not hit your fancy, 
madam ' ’’ 

** 1 told you, sir, that you must not oxpoot anything 
from me but the simplest truth You do me an honour 
in your good opinion , and if my own heart were not 
m this ease a very dotormuiod one, I would answer 
you with more politeness But, sir, on such an occasion 
as this I think it would not bo honourable, it would not 
be just, to keep a man in an hour’s suspense when I am 
in none myself ” 

** Confound me I — and yet I am enough confounded I— 
but 1 will not take nn answer so contraiy to my hopes. 
Tell me, madam, by the smceritv which you boast, 
are engaged in your affMtions f ” 

** 1 am a free person, Sir Hargrave. It is no impeach- 
ment of sincerity if a free person answers not every 
question that may be put to her by those to whom she 
IS not accountable ” 

** Very true, madam But aa it is no impeachment of 
your freedom to answer this question either negatively 
or affirmatively, and as you ^lory in your frankness, 
let me beseech you to answer it Are you, madam, or 
ore you not, disengaged in your afleotiona 7 ” 

** Excuse me. Sir Hargrave. I don’t 'think you are 
entitled to on answer to this question. Kor, perhaps. 
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would you b« determined by the answer I should mA.ir« 
to It, whether negative or affirmative ” 

" Qive me leave to say, madam, that I have some httle 
knowledge of Mr Fenwiok and Mr Oreville, and of their 
addresses. They have both owned that no hopes have 
} ou given thorn, yet deolare that they wiB hope Have 
you, madam, been as explicit to them as you are to 
me f ” 

“ I have, sir ” 

*' Then (hey are not the men I have to foor — Mr. 
Orme, madam ” 

“ Is a good man, sir ” j 

“ Ah, madam I But why then will you not say that 
you are engaged I ” 

“ If I own I am perhaps it will not avail me It 
n ill still much less if I say 1 am not ” 

“ Avail you ' dear Miss Byron I I have pnde madam 
If I had not I should not aspire to your favour But 
give me leave to say ” (and be reddened with anger) 
" that my fortune, my descant, and my ardent aileotion 
for you considered, it may not dis avail you Your 
relations will at least think so if I may have the honour 
of your consent for applying to them ” 

' May your fortune, bir Hargrave, be a blessmg to 
tou It u)M, m proportion as you do good with it 
But were it twioe os much, that ofone would ha\e no 
> harm for me My duties would be increased with my 
power My fortune is an humble one , hut were it 
loss it would satisfy my ambition while I am single , 
and if I marry I shall not desire to hve beyond the 
estate of the man I choose ** 

“ Upon my soul, madam, you mutt be mine. Every 
word you speak adds a nvet to my chains ” 

“ Then, sir, lot us say no more upon the subieet.” 
“But you will allow of my visits to your oousm, 
madam I ” 
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“ Hot on my account, sir.” 

“ You will not withdraw If I oome t You will not 
refuse seeing me t ” 

“ As you will be no visitor of mine, I must be allowed 
to act accordingly Had I the least thought of encour 
aging your addresses, I would deal with you as openly 
as IS consistent with my notions of modesty and de- 
corum ” 

Verhape, madam, from my gay behaviour at Lady 
Betty Williams's you think me too airy a man You 
hav e doubts of my sincerity You question my honour ” 
” That, sir, wemd bo to injure myself ** 

” Your objections, then, dear madam 7 Give me, X 
beseech you, some one material objection ” 

“ Why, sir, should you urge me thus 7 Ws hen I have 
no doubt, it IS unnecessary to look into my own mind for 
the particular reasons that move me to disapprove of 
the addresses of a gentleman whoso professions of re- 
gard for me, notwitlistanding, entitle him to ai\ ihty and 
acknowledgment 

“ By my soul, madam, this is very comical,— 

' I do not like thoo. Dr Fell - 
The reason why, I cannot tell— 

But I don't like thee Dr Fell ’ 

Such, madam, seem to me to be your reasons ’* 

“ You are very pleasant sir But let mo say, that 
if you are m earnest in your professions, you could not 
have quoted anythmg more against you than these 
humorous lines '' 

“ I was not aware of that,” replied he, 

* Excuse me cousin,” said I turning to Mrs Reeves , 
“ but I believe I have talked away the tea time 

” The devil fly away with the tea kettle,” said Sir 
Hargrave > 

1 8tT Chartea Orandiuon. 
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HENRY ElELDING (1707-1754) 

In person, disposition, and pedigree, Hemy 
Fielding presents a remarkable contrast with his 
famous contemporary. In the first place, he was 
an aristocrat, the “ House of Fielding ” claiming 
kinship with that of Hapsburg, and dating from 
the twelfth centuiy His great grandfather was 
the first Earl of Desmond, his grandfather Canon 
of Salisbury, his father one of Marlborough’s 
generals On the moUier’s side, his grandfather 
was a Justice of the King s Bench, and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu was his oousm 

Fielding was good looking, toll, and well made, 
with abundant animal spirits, a fine wit, and an 
open, genial disposition, one well csloulated to 
attract a host of fnraids One thing only, and 
that no unusual one, tempered the young man’s 
sunny satisfaction with life — the poverty of his 
patrimony 

Bom at Sharphom Park, near Glastonbury, m 
1707, he was educated for Eton by a Mr Oliver, 
who “ could have acted the part of Folstafi without 
stuffing,” and was noted for “ a statehnees in his 
gait when he walked not unlike that of a goose, 
only he stalked the slower ” 

After leaving Eton, m leaction against book- 
study maybe, he planned an elopement with a 
Miss Sarah Andrew, but this, owing to her guardian’s 
care, remained merely a pious aspiration After 
journeying to Leyden to study law, he beoamo 
embarras^ by his father’s forgetfulness m tbs 


matter of an allowance, so ho came back to London, 
resolved to see what his own wits could do foi him 

The most obviously lucrative busmess m thoso 
days for a young man of parts was playwiiling, 
and the young wit wasted httle time m getting to 
work. 

Love xn Several Masques was produced in 1728, 
and a host of others quickly followed , the majority 
fairly successful, but none of them havmg much 
merit save the amusing Tragedy of Tragedies ; or 
The lAfe and Deatlt of lorn Thumb the Great (1731), 
m which he parodied agreeably the maimensms of 
Lee and Rowe Another of them, Don Qutxote in 
England, is worth locordmg smoe it contamed that 
typical English song, ” The Roast Beef of Old 
England ” 

The playwright then made drama on his own 
account , he fell m love with a Miss Charlotte 
Craddock, a beautiful, wealthy, and accomphslied 
lady who hved at Sidiebury For her he waited 
four years, during which time the course of true 
love underwent many exciting vicissitudes Then, 
in 1735, ho tired of playwriting, not because of 
financial failure m that direction, for ho had done 
well from a material pomt of view, but because he 
realised that the drama gave him no proper scope 
for his own hterory gifts. Pohtical satire mterested 
him for a while, then he turned to the Bar, and 
while there was attracted by the soneational success 
of Pamela In 1742 he plaimed and executed what 
was, in inoeption and form, a parody of Richard- 
son’s book, but was m essence a fresh stage m the 
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development of the noveL Fielding was then 
thirty-five. 

Enoouraged by its sucoesa he published, m 1743, 
three volumes of Miacdlanwa, uioluding one of the 
finest pieces of ironioal fiction in the language — 
Jonathan Wild. Then for a while he devoti^ him- 
self to Whig journalism, writing the True Patnol 
and the Ja^ite Journal ; and m 1749 published 
his most popular novel, Tom Jonea, Meonwlule 
his wife h^ died, and the author had become a 
Bow Street Magistrate. While performing lua 
duties here, which he did with vigour and ad- 
mirable sense, he found time to produce Amdta 
in 1751, and to conduct for some tune the Covent 
Qarden Journal, His health broke down and he 
travelled abroad, hoping to restore it Fielding’s 
vitahty, however, hod boon sapped, and he died m 
October 1754, at Lisbon After his death, his last 
book, A Voyage to Ltabon, was publish^. 

His Work 

When Fielding planned out Joseph Andrews, on 
the modest lines of a burlesque, he had not reckoned 
on hia creative imagination and on Parson Adams. 
In chapter xi the worthy parson appears and 
takes the story into his own hands It coasos to 
become a satire on the novel of morals and becomes 
the pioneer of the novel of manners. Here we 
have the dividing line between Richardson and 
Fielding as novelists Kot that Fielding in his 
own way is not also a pronouticod moralist But 
he IS a painter of manners first, and Richardson 
was first a moralist 

Jonathan Wild (1743) reveals Fielding iti another 
light. There is nothing hero of the robust satincol 
humour of the novels, notliing of the discumive 
moralising, little of the social histonon It is a 
grim and powerful piece of ironic portraiture, 
showing on on heroic scale the viUaimcs of the 
highwayman, and wrought with an artistic skill 
and clarity of purpose that it would be hard to 
overpraise. The underlying thesis, indeed, is a 
kind of anticipation of De Quincey’s bnlhsnt 
Jlfwrder as One of the Fine Arts The feature that 
umtes Jonathan Wild with the novels is the vitahty 
of the characterisation, great and small 

But the flavour of Jonathan Wild is too subtle, 
too bitter for some palates, and Tom Jones is cer- 
tainly more to the taste of most people. Certainly, 
like Kipling’s Tommy, Tom Jones “ ain’t no 
bloomin’ ’ero,” and m his anxiety to emphasize 
his humanity. Fielding seems — to the modem reader 
at any rate — to have drawn rather a too ordinary 
“young man about town.’’ But if Tom himself 
is not a particularly attractive scapegrace, there 
are many characters who are attractive Good- 
natured >3 by no means insipid as be 

might easily have been , Black George is a vigor- 
ously vital rascal ; Partridge is amusing company, 
and Squire Western an irresistible picture of the 
“ three-bottle ’’ country gentleman The real vil- 
laina and humbugs (hot-blooded villainy Fielding 
con always condone), ore somewhat too villainous 
to eonvinoe us ; but if we And Blifil too monstrous 
to stomach, there is the breezy exuberance and 


liveliness of the stoiy-teUing by way of com- 
pensation. 

Amdia, his thud novd, is the fruit of his later 
years, and reflects Fielding as the cntic of legal 
EulmiDistration and our aocial moebmery The 
buoyancy of his eorher method is r^loo^ by a 
graver, maturer style, as befitted one who had 
learned much of oontemporaiy life on its seamy 
side while a magistrate There is less humour, 
less gaiety, less diversity than before, but m the 
more sonoua passages. Fielding is at his happiest 
None of his women charaotois have the grace and 
sweetness of Ameha. She is drawn from hfe, and 
m her tho novelist pamta, with tender fidelity and 
with the delicate msight bom of love and know- 
ledge, the charms of a womanly woman, devoid 
of the sugary nomby-pambyism that Richardson 
oould never resist, and of the conventional touches 
that make Sophia Western never anything more 
than a pretty shadow. 

CHaBAcxBBiBnoB 

(1 ) Uis Satiric Humour — ^Tho society that Field- 
ing pamted was a coarse and noisy one, but 
Fielding draws attention to the fact that “ its 
bark is worse than its bite,’’ that it is more frivolous 
and thoughtless than deliberately bad Hia genial 
humour playing over its rough surface, easily and 
spaciously irradiatea ei cryoim who is not a hypo- 
crite or a muff. Tho essential humanity of his 
characters is thou most attractive asset, and this 
it IS that gives such astoniehing vitality to his 
work His treatment of hypoensy is tho least 
satisfactory illustration of his art, for his hearty 
detestation of it prevents him even from making 
his hypoentea plausiblo Minor afiectations he 
can deal with tolerantly and pleasantly enough, 
and one recalls Parson Adams urging Joseph 
Andrews to resign his Fanny “ peaceably, qmetly, 
and contentedly,” by philosophic considerations 
conveniently deduced from tho Bible and from 
Seneca, then being suddenly faced with a calamity 
of hiB own, the supposed Joss of his child, when 
straightway the aflectation of philosophy slips 
from him On tho whole this humour of Fielding 
IS nowhere more pleasantly expressed than in 
the picture of the lovable parson — ^good-hearted, 
aliBurd, and most unpractical of men , hko a full- 
blooded Don Quixote 

One can w^ understand how his rich humour 
delighted Dickens and stimulated him to create 
like portraits of his own, portraits often more 
ludicrous, but not more actual Certainly, tho 
character of Parson Adams alone justified John 
Forster’s comment on Fielding’s habit of “ dis- 
cerning what was good and beautiful m tho home- 
liest aspects of humanity ” 

Tho precise value of P'ielding’s moral attitude 
towards hfe may bo disregarded for the moment 
Even apart from that, it is quite easy to understand 
tho feud between him and Richardson. Richard- 
son’s immense solemnity precludes the faintest ray 
of humour The modem reader may often smile 
in reading his pages, but it is at the author, not 
with him. Finding, with a more diverse expen- 
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enoe of human hfe^ and with a gaiety of tempera- 
ment that even m mellower years never quite lost 
its buoyancy, treats hu atory and hie charaotera 
always from the pomt of view of the humorist; 
not m the least anxious to hide the weaknesses 
and idiosyncrasies, rejoicing in them rather, and 
feeling decidedly more comfortable when he can 
have a good laugh at his hero 

As a rule, Fieldmg’s humour has the roots of 
gemality about it; unlike Bwift’s, it is sunny, 
kmdly, and for all its keenness never barbed with 
poison. 

Barely has it that iromc quality which belongs 
rather to the philosophic and reflective humorist, 
a quahty near akin to tragedy 

But there is a great and notable exception to the 
general run of Fielding’s humour That exception 
IS found in Jonathan WJd. As an imaginative 
picture of ordinary human hfe, the hook is inferior 
to its predecessor and successor, but as an mtel- 
loctual presentment m the guise of fiction of a 
genus of the human species, it stands easily first, 
as a masterly essay in ironic humour, claiming 
kinship with the mordant genius of A Tale of 
a Tub and Candide Perhaps it is Fielding’s 
greatest achievement in literature ; certainly it is 
one of the great books of tlie century. 

If Parson Adams illustrated the sympatliotio 
quality of Fielding’s humour, and Jonathan Wild 
its intellectual power, Squire Western affords us 
one of the happiest examples of its moral sensi- 
bility. Western is a coarse, violent, domineering 
man, astonishingly actual, and for all his grossnoss, 
never wholly repulsive Deep down in Ins sensual 
nature, and below his fierce intolerance, there is a 
strain of tenderness and good-heartedness “ I’ll 
turn her out of doors,” he sereams when he hears 
of his daughter’s affection for Tom ” She shall 
beg, starve, rot m the street . Not one half- 
penny o’ mine . . I bttle thought what puss ho 
was looking after . She sliall be no better than 
carnon ” For all that ho is quite eosily led by 
Allworthy, to Ins own astomslimoiit “ You moke 
me do what you please, and yet I have os good an 
estate os you and am m ths Commission of tho 
Peace ” A raging fury when he apostrophises the 
lover, vowing to “ spoil his caterwauls ” , yet 
almost an amiable grandfather at the close of the 
story when the baby’s “ yawling ” delights him, 
and he declares the sound to be ” bettor than the 
finest cry of dogs in England,” a tnbuto to tho 
baby’s lungs no lees than to his own good nature 

(2 ) Hia Common-aemie Morality — From the very 
first it is dear that Fielding is resolved to tilt 
against the doying sentimentality brought mto 
vogue by Bichardson’s Pamela In Joeeph Andrru s 
he burlesqued this mawkish ideal, giving us in 
Abraham Adams a picture of the genuine senti- 
ment for which ho oarod This pursuit of current 
heroics he carries Into Jonathan W ild, stripping tho 
picturesque trappings oft the ” popular ” rogue, 
and displaying him in all his ugliness and brutality 
It 18 quite clear, therefore, that Fielding’s attitude 
was not merely a negative one ; his object wss 
to replace a morbid 1^ a healthy, common-sense 
morality. 


The moral mtent indeed is obvious m his plays, 
where he first began to satirise the follies of tho 
day , and this is coupled with an equally vigorous 
mtention of enjoying life to the fuU. He frowns 
on all attempts to wave away the “ cakes and ale,” 
merely postulating that the cakes should be w^ 
baked and the ole sound and wholesome. 

If you sup too freely of them, then you must put 
up with the consequences, Fidding seems to say 
If he regards intemperance of living with too m- 
dulgent an eyo, we must recollect tho generd tone 
of his day. The “ wild oats ” theory was accepted 
as a necessary step m life. Fielding’s coarseness, 
however, is all above-bocud It may be rank, but 
it IS quite honest and straightforward I lo may toler- 
ate it; but ho makes no attempt to gloss it This 
morality does nut strike a high note, it is largely 
a prudential one. Richardson recognised the 
animalism and called it high-falutin names. 
Fielding frankly accepted it ; man is an animal, 
according to him, and there is no use disguismg 
the onimoliBip , but he is something more 

This common-sense morality, combined with his 
satinc humour, gave him a shrewd insight into the 
weakneasus of his characters Admirable, for m- 
stance, is tho sketch of Mrs James m Amelia. 
Here she is writing about the heroine . 

” In the first place her eves are too large and she hath 
a look with them that 1 don't know Iiow to deserihe ; 
but I know I don’t like it Then her eyebrows are too 
largo, indeed she doth all in her power to remedv this 
with the pincers, for if it was not for those her eyebrows 
would he preposterous Then her nose scar on 
one tide Nock too protuberant for the genteel size, 
ospooially os she laces herself , Lastly, both too 
short and too tall Well, \uu may laugh, Hr James, 
I know what I moan though I enmiot well express it I 
mean she is too tall for a pretty woman, and too short 
for a fine woman . . 

In sheer artistry, Richardson is the subtler. 
Fielding the fresher and more vigorous Taken 
together, they give us a remarkable picture of the 
life and ideals of tho time, and if Richardson ex- 
celled in portraying the complexities of femininity, 
Fieldmg just as surely excelled m drawing men 
Ills range is far wider than Richardson’s, his out- 
look more wholesome, and as a novelist of con- 
temporary manners he is unequalled by any of his 
contemporaries 

Jonathan Wnj> 

The day now drew mgh when our great man was to 
exemplify the last and noblest act of greatness by which 
any hero can signalise himself Tins was the day of 
execution, or consummation, or apothoosis (for it is 
callod by different names), which was to give our hero 
on opportunity of facing death and damnation, without 
any fear m his heart, or, at least, without betraying any 
symptoms of it m his cnuntonance A compirtioii of 
greatness which is heartily to ho wished to every gieat 
man , nothing being more worthy -'f lamentation than 
when Fortune, hke a larv poet, winds up her catastrophe 
awkwardly, and, bestowing too little care on her fifth 
act, dismisses the hero with a sneaking and pm ate 
exit, who had in tho former part of the drama per 
formed such notable exploits ns must promise to every 
good judge amongst tho spectators a noble, public, and 
exalted raid 

But she was resolved to commit no Rich error in this 
Instance Our hero was too much and too deseriodly 
her favourite to ho neglected by her in bis last moments , 
accordingly aU efforts for a repneve were vein, and ths 
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name of Wild etood at the head of thoee who were 
ordered for execution. 

From the time he gave over all hopea of hfe, his 
conduct xpas truly great and admirable Instead of 
showing any marks of dejection or contrition, he rattier 
infused more confidence and assurance into hia looks. 
He spent most of his hours in drinking with his fnonda 
and with the good man above commemorated In one 
of those compotations, being asked whether he was afraid 
to die, he answered, “ !>-- — n me, it is only a dance 
without muBio ** Another time, when one expressed some 
sorrow for his misfortune, os he termed it, he said with 
great fiercouess — A man can die but once ** Aj^oin, 
wlioii one of his mtimato acquaintance hinted his hopes, 
that ho would die like a man, he cocked his hat in de* 
hanoo, and cried out greatly — ** Zounds ' who*s afraid * ** 

llappv would lb have boon for posterity, could we have 
retrieved any entire conversation which passed at this 
season, especially between our hero and lus Inarned 
comforter , but we have searched many pasteboard 
records in vain 

On the eve of his apotheosis, Wild's lady desired to 
800 him, to which he consentod This mooting was at 
first very tender on both sides ; but it could not continue 
BO, for unluckily, some hints of former mihcarnagoa 
lnter\ ening, os porticuliu'ly when she asked him how he 
could have used her so barbarously once as calling her 
b ■ and whether such language oocaine a man, much 
loss a gentleman. Wild flew into a violent passion, and 
Bworo she was the vilest of b — s to upbraid him at such 
a season with an unguarded word spoke long ago She 
repliid, with many tear<«, she was well enough served 
for her folly in visiting such a brute , but she had one 
comfort, however, that it would bo the last time ho could 
over treat her so , tliat indeod she had some obligation 
to him, for that his cruelty to her would rcH 3 onciTo her 
to the fate he was to-morrow to suHer ; and, indeed, 
nothing but such brutality could have made the conside- 
ration of his shameful death (so this weak woman called 
hanging), which was now inevitable, to be borne oven 
wittiout madness She then proceeded to a recapitu- 
lation of his faults in an oxacter order, and with more 
perfect memory, than one would have imagined her 
capable of , and it is probable would have rehearsed 
a complete catalogue had not uur hero's patience faded 
linn, 80 that with the utmost fury and violence he caught 
her by the hair and kicked her, as heartily os his chains 
would suffer him, out of the room 

At length the morning came which Fortune at his 
birth had resolutely ordained for the consummation of 
uur hero’s Greatness , ho had himself indeed modestly 
di>clined t)io public honour sJio intended Jnm. and had 
taken a quantity of laudanum, in order to retire (|uiotly 
off the stage , but we have already observed, in the 
course of our wonderful history, that to struggle against 
this lady’s decrees is \ uin and impotent . and whether 
she had determined you shall be hanged or be a prime 
minister, it is m either case lost labour to resist Lau- 
danum, therefore, being unable to stop the breath of 
OUT hero, which the fruit of hemp-seed, and not the 
spirit of poppy-floed, was to overcome, he was at the 
usual hour attended by the proper gentleman appointed 
for that purpose, and acquaintea that the cart was ready* 
On this occasion ho exerted that greatness of courage 
which hath been so much colebrat^ in other heroes ; 
and, knowing it was impossible to resist, he gravelv 
declared he would attend them Ho then descended 
to that room whore the fetters of great men arc knocked 
oil in a most solemn and ceremonious manner Then 
Bhokuig hands with his friends (to wit, those who were 


conducting him to the tree), and dnnkmg their healths 
in a bumper of brandy, he ascended the oart, where he 
was no sooner seated than be received the acclamations 
of the multitude, who wore highly ravished with hia 
Greatness 

The cart now moved slowly on, being^ preceded by a 
troop of horse-guards bearing lavelins in their hands, 
through streets uned with crowds all admiring the neat 
behainour of our hero, wlio rode on, sometimes sighing, 
sometimes swearing, sometimes singing or whistling, as 
his humour varied 

When he came to the tree of glory, be was welcomed 
with an universal shout of the people, who were there 
assomblod in prodigious numbers to behold a sight much 
more rare m populou*! cities than one would reasonably 
imagine it should be, viz , the proper catastrophe of a 
great man. 

But though envy was, through fear, obliged to jom 
the general voice m applause on this occasion, there 
were not wanting some who maligned this completion 
of glory, which was now about to be fuKilled to our hero, 
and endeavoured to prevent it by knocking him on the 
head as ho stood under the tree, while the ordinary 
was performing his last office I^oy therefore began 
to batter the cart with stones, brick-bats, dirt, and 
all manner of miuchievous weapons, some of which 
erroneously playing on the robes of the ecclesiastic, made 
}um so expeditious in his repetition, that with wonderful 
alacrity he had ended almost in an instant, and con- 
veyed himself into a place of safetjr m a haokne> -coach, 
where ho waited the conclusion with a temper of mind 
described in these \orse 8 i 

** Sua\ e mari niagno, turbantibua squora ventis, 

E terra altonua magnum speotaro laborem " 

We must not, however, omit one circumstance, as It 
serves to shew the most admirable conservation of 
character in our hero to his last moment, which was, 
that, whilst the ordinary was busy in his ejatulations. 
Wild, m the midst of the shower of stones, Ac , which 
playi^ upon him, applied lus bands to the parson's 
pocket, and emptied it of his bottlo-scrow, wmeh he 
earned out of the world in his hand 

Tho oidinary bomg now descended from the cart, 
Wild had just opportunity to cast his eyes around tho 
crowd, and to give thorn a hearty 001*86, when immediately 
the horses moved on. and with uiiivorBal applause our 
hero swuiiff out of this world 

Thus fell .Tonathan Wild the Great, hy a death as 
glorious us Ins hfn had been, and which was so truly 
agreeable to it, that the latter must have been doplor- 
abJy moinied and imperfect without the former ; a 
deatii which hath boon alone ti anting to complete the 
characters of several ancient and modern heroes, iivhose 
histonos would then have been road with much greater 
plooHure bv the wisest in all ages Indeed we could 
almost wish that whenever Fortune seems wantonly 
to deviate from her purpose, and loaves her work im- 
perfect in this particular, the historian would indulge 
liimsclf in the hconse of poetry and romance, and even 
do a vjolonco to truth, to oblige his reader with a page 
winch must be the most delightful in all his history, 
and which could never fail of producing an instruotive 
moral 

Narrow minds may possibly have some reason to be 
ashamed of going this way out of tho world, if their 
consciences can fly in their faces and assure them they 
have not merited such an honour , but he must be a 
fool who IS ashamod of being hanged, who is not weak 
enough to be ashamed of liaving deserved it. 


II PROSE . (6) Thb Great NovBLibTB~{iu) Tobias George Smollett. 


TOBIAS GEORGE SMOLLETT (1721-1771) 
His Lite 

Born m 1721, at Dalquhurn House in the West 
of Scotland, of good stock, young Smollett could 


boost no better patrimony than had his contem- 
porary Fielding. Liko him he received a good 
education, and was then apprenticed to a surgeon 
m Glasgow. But his heart lay in books, not in 
bottles, and 1739 sees him m London with a drama 
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on James 1 of Booilaiid in his pocket, and all aorta 
of wild dreams m his bead. Fortune failed to 
smile on him, however, and so he found employ- 
ment for five years as a surgeon’s mate on board 
a king’s ship, during the war with Spam. 

Him experiences there stood him m good stead, 
for during those five years be may bo said to have 
served his apprenticeship to hteratuie. On bis 
return, with Scottisli shrewdness he married a 
woman with money, but being (os Fielding was not) 
very extravagant, he speedily ran through it. Once 
again ho tried fortune as a surgeon, but his volatile, 
impetuous temperament did not inspire patients 
with confidence. No one had seemed anxious to 
encourage him as a writer of tragedy, so he turned 
now to satire, Admce and Tht Reproof (1746). 
These fanng little better, he bethought him of fiction, 
made use of his youthful experiences, and offered 
the public The Adventurea of Roderick Random. 

This novel, if frankly an imitation of the picar- 
esque Spanish fiction Qd Bias, caught ^e pubho 
taste by its liveliness and freshness Peregrine 
Pickle followed in 1761, The Adventures of Ferdi- 
nand Count Fathom (1763), a poor cuid moffoctivo 
satire on the lines of Jonathan WM. His last 
novel. The Expedition of Humphry Chnker, was 
finished m Leghorn and published a few days 
before his death m 1771. 

His Wobk 

As a writer Smollett could boast a lively and 
vivid style His stones are rich in incident, there 
IS abundant “ go ” in them, and, though very un- 
equal 111 characterisation, this gift of telling a good 
yam prevents him from being dull. Of his three 
novels. Peregrine Pickle is the freshest and most 
diversified, Humphry Clinker the mellowest 

But the greatest claim that Smollett has upon 
our consideration is his genius for depicting oddities 
Generally speaking, he is on n lower level os a 
literary artist than either Bicliardson or Fielding 
He has not a tithe of Bichordson’s psychological 
subtlety, nor has his vision the samty and diversity 
of Fielding’s But m the creation of oddities he 
is certainly easily first 

His seamen are the real thing : Tom Bowlmg 
(in Roderick Random) and Hawser Trunnion (in 
Peregrine Pickle) have the salt savour of the sea 
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about them, and are a real and valuable contn. 
bution to the portrait gallery of fiction. Here he 
draws upon his own experiences ; be con pamt the 
sea-rover, for he himself has been a sea-rover ; 
and the reader can visualise easily eveiy hole and 
cranny on boaid H.MJS. Thunder ; while tiiat 
remarkable decoction “ bumbo ” — rum, siigor, 
water, and iiu tineg — is not easily forgotten H atch- 
wny and Pipes are other humorous and vital 
figures, who impicss the memory That they 
lapse into caricature from time to tune is equally 
true. But, as with many of Dickens’ characters, 
they are described with such infinite zest, with 
such huge and obvious enjoyment, tliat the hilarious 
contagion spreads to the reader 

Personally Smollett was a man of fiery temper 
and strong prejudices, with a decided forccfulness 
of character and an aggressive goodness of heart 
that seemed to say at times, “ If you won’t let mo 
do you a si‘rvioe I’ll jolly well punch your head 1 ” 
There is m his work much of that fresh exuberance 
that wo find m Fielding, with greater coarseness 
and less urbanity. But to the reader with a relish 
for farce, there is certainly much enjoyment to 
be found m the rollicking extravagances so abun- 
dant in the novels 

In experience of life Fielding and SmoUeM are 
about equal Both knew the vagabond pretty 
thoroughly, whether os swaggenng adventurer or 
as a “ lady without reputation ” , while as against 
Fielding’s superior knowledge of better class society 
m town and country may be placed Smollett’s 
knowledge of the sea-rover and his more extensive 
experience of other countries 

Very popular in his day, with both the women 
and the men — (did not Lady Mary Montagu coll 
him “dear Smollett,’’ and Johnson warmly com- 
mend him ">) — his reputation has during the present 
century declined If Scott’s enthusiastic eulogy 
errs on the side of over praise, the verdict of the 
present g(>ncration seems to err on the othci side 

Ho hod serious limitations as a st or> -teller, but 
when all his defects are duly admitted, this much 
may be said for him he invented a new t^pe of 
cliaraoter, made possible the creation of Captain 
Cuttle, inspired Marryat, and Thackeray probably 
in his Barry Lyndon ; while his influence lingers 
yet in the drolleries of Mr W W. Jacobs And this 
is no poor recommendation. 


n. PROSE: (5) The Great Novelists — ( iv) Laurence Sterne. 


LAURENCE STERNE (1713-1768) 

Boon m 1713 at Clonmel, Ireland, Laurence was 
the son of a poor lieutenant, Roger Sterne His 
oaily days were spent at York, Dublin, Liverpool, 
and Plymouth, and his vicissitudes then, especially 
the memory of his good-heartod, easy-going father, 
served him in good stead when ho started to write. 

After taking his degree at Cambridge he became 
a priest, and obtam^ by avuncular patroneige a 
living at StiUmgton, near Sutton, Yorkshire 

His spiritual qualifloations were slight, but these 
wore not looked for at that time. Of his preaching 


powers there is a legend that, when occasionally he 
ascended the pulpit at York Minster, “half the 
congregation left the church, as delivery and voice 
proved BO disagreeable ” 

However, if his clerical gifts wore inconr di rable, 
ho hod other qualifications not annas in u country 
gentleman He was a good shot, read, fiddled, and 
painted, to use his own phrase, “ as tlie fly stung ’’ ; 
and os he had taken the precaution to many “ a 
homely woman with a fortune,” one may judge 
that ho passed his time pleasantly enough How 
far he satisfied his flock is another matter 

A rector who would, when going to church, sud- 
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denly return home for his gun on espying a covey 
of partridges must have proved somewhat trying. 

The even tenor of lus rural life wen suddenly 
interrupted by the amazing success of the Ltfe and 
Opiniona of Tnatram Shandy, the first two volumes 
of which were published m 1760. Qarnck hked it. 
Bishop Warburton also, while Horace Walpole 
doclai^ it was “ the talk of the town.” So Sterne 
come up to London, and soon settled down as a 
fashionable gentleman with a pcnchajit for seuti. 
mental gallantry Naturally ” the town ” was by 
no moans unanimous in its verdict. Richardson 
denounced it os exeorablo, Dr. Johnson took oz- 
coption to its indecency, and both Goldsmith and 
Smollett ranged themselves among the hostile 
critics 

Meanwhile the book, dospito denunciation and 
partly because of it, enjoyed a wide eirculation, 
and when the nmth and final volume was published 
in 1767, Sterne was quite a public character, on 
visiting terms with all the notable men of the day, 
both literary and political 

But the excitement of this life proved too much 
for his delicate health, and he went to the south 
of France, after borrowing £20 from Garrick (which 
he never repaid). Needless to say the gay life 
of B^is attracted him, and ultimately ho settled 
there for a time with Ins wife and daughter The 
fruit of his sojourn abroad appeared in A Senlx- 
mental Journey (1768) If it did not increase his 
reputation, it added to his admirers Horace 
Walpole, who hod been bored by Tnatram, ap> 
proved of his new volume. 

But the end was near. His health hod never 
been robust, and his lifo abroad did not tend to 
restore it Soon after his return to London he 
died of pleurisy in lodgings at Bond Street (1766), 
and was buned at St Gorge’s m the Bayswater 
Road, his last words being, “ Now it has come ” 

His Work 

What IS Sterne’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of the English novel ' 

Richardson had given sentimentality. Fielding 
humour, Smollett hvchneHS Sterne blends humour 
and sentiment m a way peculiarly his own, and 
although structurally he defies every convention 
of the novel, yet develops still further the art of 
characterisation 

Incident is non-existent in Sterne’s fiction ; there 
18 neither chronology nor progression His novels 
are one long parenthesis — a colossal aside to the 
reader Yet despite the chaotic incoherence of his 
method of story-telling, his effects ore made with 
consummate ease 

He is sentimental and humorous, but m a way 
quite alien to the way of Ins contemporaries He 
makes no attempt, witli Richardson, at elaborate 
analysis, does not vie with Fielding in rolling his 
jest about with genial mirth, or emulate the up- 
roarious glee of Smollett Eierythmg is done by 
the art of insidious suggestion ■ ho never ones, he 
merely flutters his eyelids ; never laughs, merely 
sniggers This is due to no consideration of deli- 
cacy for the indecency of Sterne is as flagrant aa 


any of the time, but because he relished leering 
innuendo. 

He arrests attention by what he leaves unsaid. 
Yet disagreeable as his indecency is, insufierable as 
some of his sentiment is, distractedly bewildermg 
os hiB method may be, of his fine literary crafts- 
manship there can be no question 

A more careful consideration of his qualities as 
a writer will reveal thia 

Chakacieristicb 

(1 ) Svb&ety of Humour — Sterne's involved, ram- 
bling style and mconsoquentiol manner owes no 
little to Rabelais and Robert Burton. Stylists, 
however, have a way of pilfering pleasantly from 
one another. Eha himself has many echoes of Sir 
Thomas Browne , and in our own time Stevenson, 
one of the most delightful of modem proseirien, 
frankly owned to being the “ sedulous ape ” to such 
men as Hozlitt. 

Too much, therefore, must not be meule of 
Sterne’s indebtedness to others, since after all the 
real question is not what he took from others, but 
what he added to his borrowings Sterne certainly 
repaid his creditors He hod a fine artistic sense, 
and developed a style that he made his own, by 
virtue of the peculiar humour which has httle in 
common with Rabelais’ uproarious, full-blooded 
mirth, or Burton’s dry, scholarly wit 

Hero are two illustrations of Sterne’s humorous 
method, the first bearing upon character, the other 
giving a whimsical turn to the narrative : 

*' It was B oonvuming vexation to my father that my 
mother never asked the meaning of a thing she did not 
understand That slie is not a woman of science, my 
father would say, is her misfortune ; but she might ask 
a question. 

" My mother never did In short, she went out of 
the world at Inst without knowing whether it turned 
round or stood still — My father hod officiously told her 
above a thousand times which way it was, but she always 
forgot ” 

” All you need say of Fontainebleau (m cose you are 
asked) IS, that it stands about forty miles (south some- 
thing) from Fans, in the middle of a largo forest That 
there is somotliing great in it — That the King goes there 
once every two or three years, and that during that 
Carnival of Sjiorting, any Knglish gentleman of fashion 
(you needn’t forget yourself) may be accommodated 
with a nag or two to partake of the sport, taking care 
only not to out -gallop the king Though there are two 
reasons why you need not talk loud of this to anyone. 
First, Because ’twill make the said nog the harder to 
be got. Secondly, ’Tis not a word of It true — Alas I ” 

These brief quotations cannot do justice to the 
subtlety of Sterne’s humour, but they serve at any 
rate to refute the absurd suggestions made m some 
quarters that hia humour lies in its pruriency. 
Sterne’s indecency is obvious enough, and on a first 
reading it will seem more insistent than it really is — 
it will distract our attention from the exquisite art 
by which Sterne will delicately construct his char- 
acterisation, or atmospherically suggest his scenes. 
It is here that his humour plays with the swift 
illumination of summer lightning over his subject, 
delighting the reader, who baa learnt to ignore the 
indecencies of beliaviour in favour of the scrupulous 
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deoenoies of art — ^whioh Sterne rarely faib to reepeot. 
To better appreciate the humour, we may turn more 
especially to the dharaotensation. 

(2) Subtlety a] Chametenialton — ^That eensitive, 
highly BeU-coneoiouB temperament choraotenetio of 
both Bichardeon and Sterne undoubtedly helped 
them in niceties of oharaoterisation. Its drawbacks 
are that it leads too easily mto hysterical emotion, 
its advantages that it enables its possessor to dis- 
tinguish shades of feeling and sensibility, over- 
looked by heartier, stronger-fibred natures 

To illustrate at onoe the merits and defects of 
Sterne’s sentimentalism we have but to turn to 
t)ie pioturs of his hve Ass of Lyons m Tnetram 
Shandy, then compare that with the scene of Le 
Fevre^ death. 

“ *Twaa but a poor ass, who had lust turned in with a 
couple of large panniers upon his back, to collect elee- 
mosynary turnip tops and cabbage leaves ; and stood 
dubious, with his two forefeet on the inside of the thres- 
hold, and with his two hinder feet towards the street, 
as not knowing very well whether he was to go in or no 

“ Now, ’tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to strike — there is a patient endurance of 
suifenngs, wrote so unaffectedly in his looks and carnage, 
which pleads so mightily for him, that always disarms 
me ; and to that degree, that I do not like to speak 
unkindly to him ; on the contrary, meet him where I 
will — whether in town or country — m cart or under 
panniers — whether m liberty or bondage — I have ever 
something civil to say to him on my part , and as one 
word hegets another (if he has as httle to do as I)— 1 
generally fall into conversation with him , and surely 
never is my imagination so busy as in frammg his 
responses from the etching of his countenance — and 
where those carry me not deep enough — m flying from 
my own heart into his, and seeing what is natiusl for 
an ass to think — as well as a man, upon the occasion La 
truth. It IS the only creature of ali the chases of beings 
below mo, with whom 1 can do this , for parrots, jack- 
daws, Ac , — never exchange a word with them — nor 
with the apes, Ac , for pretty near the same reason ; 
they act by rote, as the others speak by it, and equally 
make mo silent ■ nay my dog and my cat, though I 
value them both — (and for my dog ho would speak if 
he could) — yet somehow or other, they neither of them 
possess the talents for conversation — I can make nothmg 
of a discourse with them, beyond the proposttion, the 
reply, and the rejoinder, (which terminated my father's 
and my mother’s conversations, in his beds of justice — ) 
and those utter’d — there’s an end of the dialogue — But 
with an ass, I can oormnuno for over. 

“Come. Honesty/ said I. — seeing it was imprac- 
ticable to pass betwixt him and the gate — art thou 
coming m, or going out T 

“ The ass twisted his head round to look up the street. 

“ Well — ^replied I — we'll wait a mmute for thy driver: 
—He turned his head thoughtful about, and looked wist- 
fully the opposite way— 

“ I understand thee perfectly, answered I — If thou 
takeet a wrong step in this affair he will cudml thee 
to death — ^Well I a minute is but a minute, and ifit eaves 
a fellow oreature a drubbmg, it shall not be set down as 
ill spent 

“He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this 
diBoourse went on, and in the httle peevish contentions 
of nature betwixt hunmr and unsavounnees, had dropt 
It out of hie month half a dozen times, and pick’d it up 
again— Qod help thee. Jack > said I, thou hast a bitter 
breakfast on’t — and many a bitter day’s labour, — and 
many a bitter blow, I fear, for its wages — 'tis all — all 
bitterness to thee, whatever hfe is to others. — And now 
thy mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I 
daresay, as soot— (for he had cast aside the stem)— and 
thou hart not a friend perhaps in all this world, that will 
give J^hee a macaroon.- In saying this, I pull’d out a 


paper of ’em, which I had just purnhased, and gave him 
one— and at this moment that I un telhng it, my heart 
smites me, that there was more of pleasantry in the 
conoeit, of seemg how an ass would eat a maoaroon — 
than of benevolraee in giving him one, which presided 
in the aot. 

“ When the ass had eaten his maoaroon, I press’d 
him to come in — the poor beast was heavy loaded — 
his legs seemed to tremble under him — be hung rather 
backwards, and as I pull’d at his halter, it broke short 
m my hand — he look’a up pensive m my face—* Don’t 
thrash me with it — ^but it you will, you may ’—If I do, 
said I, I’ll be d d." 

That IB frankly sentimental, but the senti- 
mentality IB not overdrawn, it is quamtly and subtly 
suggested. 

Could anything be worse, however, than such a 
passage as this I 

“ The pulse fluttered — stopped — went on — fluttered 
— stopped agam — moved — stopped Shall I go on t 
No I " 

The reader is certainly mclmed to endorse the last 
exclamation 

Now apply this gift of aentunentahty, with its 
strength and weakness, to characterisation The 
visualising power exerts some repression on the 
prohxity of the writer, and this is all to its 
advantage ; and the sensibility that is always 
vacillating botwoon humour and pathos helps its 
possessor to vitaliso his creations Sterne’s supreme 
invention is his invention of Uncle Toby In some 
ways Uncle Toby is like Parson Adams ■ he is 
eccentric, and has beneath his grotesqueries sim- 
plicity, charm, soundness of heart But if the 
framework is not dissimilar, the detailed effects by 
which the character is built up are far subtler. 
There is a curious intimacy about Sterne’s button- 
holing methods that impress the reader with a 
greater sense of actuality at tunes, than he ever 
feels in turning over the pages of Sterne’s contem- 
poranos 

The charactensation is less diverse than in 
Fieldmg, less umformly mtercstmg But in a few 
oases it 18 of the finest quality None but Sterne 
could have drawn that delightful kitchen scene at 
the inn, with the Beverend Mr Yorick’s curate 
smoking by the fire, and suggesting all manner of 
things by his flushes of silence 

In the province of characterisation Sterne has 
his own particular mche of fame No one who is 
interested in this fascinating aspect of fiction can 
neglect him on that account 

A Bentiuental. Joubnet 

It must have been observed by many a peripatetic 
philoBOpher, That nature has net up by her unques- 
tionable authority oertaiii boundanee and fenoee to clr- 
oumsenbe the discontent of man she has effected her 
purpose m the quietest and oasieet manner, by bymg 
hun under almost insuperable obligations to work out 
his ease, and to sustain his suffering at home It is 
there only that she has provided hun with the most 
Buitable objects to partake of his happmess and bear a 
port of that burthen, which, in all countries and ages,-, 
has ever been too heavy for one pair of shoulders ’Tis 
true, we are endued with an imperfect power of spreading 
our happiness sometimes beyond her limits, but 'tis so 
ordered, that, from the wont of languages, oonnectlons, 
and dependencies, and from the difference in education, 
eustoms, and habits, we lie under so many impediments 

9 
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in oornmnnioating onr aanflaitions out of oor own sphere, 
as often amount to a total impossibility. 

It will always follow from henoe, that the halanoe 
of sentiments oommeroe is Sways against the expatriated 
adventurer ■ he must buy what be naa little oooasiou for, 
at their own prioe — his oonversation will seldom be 
taken in eiohange for theirs without a large diseount — 
and this, by the bye, eternally drivmg him into the hands 
of more equitable brokers, for snob oonversation as be 
oan find, it requires no great spint of divination to guess 
at his party — 

Thu brmgs me to my point ; and naturally leads me 
(if the Bee-saw of this Diuobltgeanl will but let me get 
on) mto the otBcient as well as final oauses of travelling — 
Your idle people that leave their native country, and 
go abroad for some reason or rsaaons which may be 
derived from one of these general causes — 

Infirmity of body. 

Imbecility of the mind, or 
Inevitable necessity 

The first two mclude all those who travel by land or 
by water, labouring with pnde, cunosity, vanity, or 
qpleen, subdivided and combined »» tnfirutum 
The third includes the whole army of peregrine 
msutyrs ; more especially those travellers who set out 
upon th^ travels with the benefit of the clergy, either 
as delinquents traveUing under the direction of governors 
recommended by the magutrate — or young gentlemen 
transported by the cruelty of parents and guardians, 
and travelling under the direction of governors recom- 
mended by Oxford, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. 

There is a fourth class, but their number Is so small, 
that they would not deserve a dutinction, was it not 
necessary in a work of this nature to observe the greatest 
precision and nicety, to avoid a confusion of ohwaoter 
And these men I speak of, are such as cross the sea 
and sojourn m a land of strangers, with a view of saving 
money for various reasons and upon various pretences i 
but as they might also save thomselvee and others a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble by saving their money 
at home— and as tlieir reasons for travelling are the least 
complex of any other species of emigrants, I shall dis- 
tinguish these gentlemen by the name of Simple Travellers. 

Thus (he whole circle of travellers may be reduced 
to the following heoib 
Idle Travellers, 

Inquisitive Travellers, 

Lying Travellers, 

Proud Travellers, 

Vain Travellers, 

Splenetic Travellers, 

Then follow 

The Travellers of Necessity, 

The delmquent and felonious Traveller, 

The unfortunate and Innocent Traveller, 

The simple Traveller, 

And last of all (if you please) The Sentimental Trav- 
eller (meaning thereby myself) who have travell*d, and 
of which I am now sitting down to give on account — as 
much out of Neceagttpf and the bcaoin dc Voyager, as 
any one In the class 

I am well aware, at the same time, as both my travels 
and observations will bo altogether of a different cast 
from any of my fore-runners ; that I might have insisted 
upon a whole nitch ertiroly to myself — but I should 
break in upon the confines of the Fain Traveler, in wish- 
ing to draw attention towards me, till I have some better 
grounds for it, than the mere Novelty of my FeAtcle. It 


ii suffiolsDt for TKf raadsr, if ha has baau a Tiai, i 
himself, and witii atudy and radsotion hereupon ho • 
be able to determina hie own place and rank m t* 
oatologue— it will be one etep towaida knowing hiaissl 
as It b great edde but he retaine aomo tiaotM and 
resemblonoe of what he imbibed or carried out, to ti, 
present hour. 

The man who first transplanted the grope of BurguiKj , 
to the Cape of Good Hope (observe he waa a Dutchmu' ' 
never dreamt of dnnlQng the same wine at the Ca,>. 
that the same grape produced upon the French nionn- 
taina — he was too phlegmatic for that— but undoubteillv 
he expected to dnnk some sort of vinous liquor ) hut 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, he knew enough of tins 
world to know, that it did not depend upon hia rhouc, 
but that what is generally called chance wan to decide 
his success s however, he hoped for the best i and in 
these hopes, by an intemperate confidence in the forti- 
tude of ms head, and the depth of his discretion, Mynfteir 
might possibly overset both in hu new vineyard ; and 
by disrovemig hia nakedness, become a bughing-stock 
to hiB people. 

Even BO it fores with the poor Traveller, sailiim and 
posting through the politer langdoms of tiie globe, m 
piirsmt of knowledge and improvements 

Knowledge and improvements are to be got by sailing 
and posting for that purpose , but whether useful 
knowledge and real improvements, is all a lottery — and 
even where the adventurer is successful, the acquired 
stock must be used with caution and sobriety, to turn tu 
any profit — ^but as the chances run prodigiously the other 
way, both as to the acquisition and application, I am of 
opinion.That a man would act an wisely, if he could prevail 
upon himself to live contented without foreign knowledge 
or foreign improvements, especially if he hves m a countrj 
that has no absolute want of either — and indeed much 
gnef of heart has it oft and many a time cost me, when 
I have observed how many a foul step the inquisitive 
Traveller haa ineaeurod to sea aighta and look into diH 
covenes ; all which, os Bancho Pan^a said to Don 
Quixote, they might have soon dry.nhod at home. It is 
on age so full of light, that there is soaroe a country or 
comer of Europe, whose beams are not oroased and mter- 
clianged with others— Knowledge m most of its branches 
and in most affairs, is like music m an Italian street, 
whereof those may partake, who pay notiung — But there 
is no nation under beaveo — and God is my record 
(before whose tnbunol I must one day come and give 
an account of this work) — that I do not speak it vaunt- 
Ingly — But there is no nation under heaven abounding 
with more variety of learning — where the eoiences may 
be more fitly woo’d, or more surely won, than here — 
where art Is encouraged, and will soon rise high — where 
Nature (take her altogether) has so httle to answer for 
— and, to close all, where there is more wit and vanety 
of churacter to feed the mind with — Where then, my 
dear countrymen, ore you going — 

— ^We are only lootdng at this chaise, sold thov — 
Your most obedient servant, said I. skippmg out of it 
and puUing off my hat — We were wondenng, said one 
of them, who, I found, was an irumtattwe S’rmeller , — 
what could oociision this motion — ’Twas the agitation, 
said I coolly, of writing a preface — I never heud, said 
the other, who was a sunpie Traveller, of a preface wrote 
m a deeobltgeant — It would have bwn better, said I, 
in a Fm d Fw 

As an Englishman does not travel to see EngUahmen, 

I retire to my room. 


II. PBOSE— (c) The Rise of the Woman Novelist (fbom Afhra Been to Jane Aubten). 


THE RISE OF THE WOMAN NOVELIST 

Sex is not merely a simple matter of physical 
differentiation, as some imagme it. Inde^ m 
its ultimate analysis it is a psychical problem ; 
and it is this faot that lends so great an interest 


to the oontnbutions made by women to litera- 
ture. 

“ Woman Is not undeveloped man but diverse.” 
Her outlook is essentially different from that of a 
man, and her work, therefore, is oomplementaiy 
and siipplementaiy to the man’s. 
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Partly thiOM^ the eilgeBoiee of their hietorioal 
devdi g un e n t , pertly beoaoee of Iheir payohologioal 
obaraotenebc^ womm heve^ mth oertain reaer- 
vstione, proved literary ertuta of the secondary 
order As poets, philosophws, historians, they 

liave proved on the whole inferior to men ; but m 
the art of fiction they can certainly claim equahty, 
and they can do so not because they nval men on 
their own tpeoial masculme ground, but because 
by virtue of their femininity they bring mto prose 
oertam quahties in which they excel, and m which 
men are as a rule deficient. 

As a rule, I say, for we have to recognise that 
eexual differences are not bound by physical de- 
terminations Every man has something of the 
woman m him, every woman something of the man ; 
and this psychical element fluctuates so remarkably 
that some men are more femiiune than masculme, 
some women more mascuLne than femiiune. 

What results from this T Prom the bteraiy 
pomt of view we find that where the two elemente 
oro proportionately mingled we get the happiest 
results Among the men our greatest writois have 
been those who have a good share of what we call 
femiiune qualities ; among the women, those who 
have achieved the highest tnumphs have been those 
who with their own fenimme gifts have conibini*d a 
measure also of the masculme. Genius is bi-sexual 

The masculine quahties comprehend a broad 
grasp of general prmciples, a logical constructive 
power, and a faculty for dealing largely and sanely 
with the big issues of life. The feminine qualities, 
on the other hand, he m subtlety rather than vigour 
of perception, an intuitive insight mto the doheate 
complexities of choraoter, and an mtenaity and 
ienooity of passion 

As illustrations of the masouline and femimne 
methods of approaohing the social life of the late 
eighteenth oentury we have Fielding and Jane 
Austen, each of them essentially a painter of 
manners, concerned m the differences between town 
and country, satirical in treatment, eschewing 
sentiment as far os possible Between them we 
liave a wonderful picture of the time, and the one 
complements the other, for the differences are 
rather sexual than purely literary — the ono, bold, 
dashing, painlmg m strong, vivid colours ; the 
other, ddicate, auhtle, avoiding violent contrasts, 
and dealing rather in nuances 

But the feminine note in fiction, the woman’s 
psychical point of view, only gradually found 
artistic expression, os we shall sec if wo briefly 
review the earlier phases of novel-writers. 

One of the earliest Englishwomen to write fiction 
was Mrs Afhra. Bkhn, who had lived her early life 
m India, and later on at Antweqo, before slie settled 
in England. 

Writing at a time when the old-fashioned romance 
wus m favour, and the romance at its worst, its 
most prolix and tawdriest days, she is notewothy 
for the use she made of everyday feusts mid expen- 
enoe, thus anticipating the method of Defoe. But 
she had nothing of Defoe’s genius for aotuahsuig 
her material, and could not escape the “high- 
falutin ’’ atyle of the elder Romanticism. 

But the fact that in Oroonoko aha made use of 
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her ao q i i aintanoe with Eoetem rams, and that in 
Tie Paw Jilt aha pamta a modem odventureso, 
diatmotly Contment^ m type, la oartauily to her 
credit. Her techmque la imp^ect and imitative. 
She haa bttle idea of putting die woman’s pomt of 
view. Had she done this ahe would have atood 
on a far higher levd, for she was a woman of 
iatelhgeoce. As it is, she follows m the wake of 
the male story-teller 

When we oome to the early years of the eighteenth 
oentury, it is manifeat that women are beginning 
to realise thoir aptitude for novd-wnting. 

Immediate succeesors to Mrs. Behn, and con- 
temporaries of Defoe, were Mis. Makiey with her 
New Ailanits (1709), and Mrs. Haywood with her 
Utopian Memotra. These two ladies were prolific 
writers, and Mrs. Haywood dealt largely with the 
abort atory. 

Thoir early work la extremely artificial, and Mrs 
Manley died before the great ora of the novel 
inaugurated by Richardson and Fielding But 
some idea of the influence of tliese writers can be 
gamed by comparing the earher work of Mis 
Haywood with her later novels, written about the 
mid-centuiy All of these sliow that the imitative 
faculty IS largely m the ascendant stiU Yet the 
woman writer of the day did exhibit from time to 
time traces of that aptitude for detailed effects, 
and httle subtleties of observation, m which she 
was to score so remarkably later on 

The awakenmg was at hand, and Richardson 
was the dumpy Faiiy Prince His extraordinary 
knowledge of women and women’s ways showed 
dearly in what direction the woman writer could 
hope to shine. 

The httle tnvialitiee that go to make up life 
were octualised by women with a fineness which 
had escaped man’s more blundering touch, and 
which man could not hope to equal His knowledge 
might be more varied, his experience wider, but 
certain complexities of existence, light and shade 
effects of character, women on the whole were far 
more suited to portray 

Miss Fieddinq — Henry Fielding’s sister — owed 
more to Richardson than to the author of Tom 
Jones. Beleoting on environment of adventure ill 
suited to hw powers, she none the less showed in 
David Simple (1744) a gift of pamtmg character 
greatly in excoes of previous writers Tlio book 
was praised by Richanlson, who seized this oppor- 
tunity to disparage her brother. 

Later on we have a certain imagmative power 
shown by Frances Sheridan — mother of the 
dramatist — m her Memoirs of Mias Sidney Biddulph 
(I7CX) 

Then towards the close of the age come yet greater 
signs of promise. Of Mrs. Rad Lffe mention is 
made elsewhere Her influence on her generation 
and on her successors is indubitable, deqiite her 
crudeness and absurdities 

But most of the femimne pioneers m fiction had 
Bonously handiocqiped themselves by choosmg for 
thoir medium the romantic type of fiction, and 
despite Mrs. Raddiffe’s success, this is not to her 
advantage. Romanticism to be effective demands 
a brood, maaeive treatment rather than a subtle. 
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detailed ona It was not in romance that woman 
was to gam her laurels, but m her own partioulw 
realm of expenenoe — at the fireside. 

The Robertsonian School of Drama has been 
dubbed the “ Cup-and-Sauoer School ” ; the term 
IS equally apphcable to the fiction of Mum Burney 
and Miss Austen. 

What helped women like Fanny Burney and 
Mana Edgeworth, Susan Ferrier, and above all 
Jane Austen, to reedise the real extent of their 
powers and to give us the fnut of their own ex- 
periences of life, rather than imitations of the man’s 
pomt of view, was the change of manners that took 
place at the close of tJie eighteenth century. The 
coarse brutality of Fielding and Smollett’s day, 
gives way to an era when a greater refinement and 
a quieter taste of life became fashionable. This 
was clearly advantageous to the woman writer ; 
and four women in particular — three women of 
considerable talent, ona woman of gemus— occupy 
an important place m the development of the Eng- 
lish novel 

Hanwah More (1745-1833) was the daughter of 
a Gloucestershire schoolmaster, and the fnend of 
Gomck, by whom she was introduced to the Johnson 
circle Her single novel, Cadebs tn Search of a 
W%fe (1809), shows the satirical bent that was to 
find such lively expression in the femmme fiction 
of the near future. But Fanny Burney’s Evettna 
IS the first book of distinctive literary power m this 
direction. 

Famkv Bdrnet (1752-1840) came of a Norfolk 
family, being born at King's Lynn, where her 
father was an organist Her girlhood was spent m 
London, and from an early age she showed a passion 
for writing, greatly to the dismay of her stepmother, 
who thought such pursuits were unladylike Im- 
preesed, no doubt, by this unfavourable opimon, 
the sensitive story-teller solemnly burnt her first 
novel. The History of Caroline Evelyn ; but stones 
have a strange vitality of their own that defies 
matenal destruction, and it was not long before 
the history of Caroline becomes mcamate agam in 
Evelina, or the History of a Young Lady’s Entrance 
into ihe World, published anonymously The suc- 
cess of the book was instantaneous, and the author’s 
name soon leaked out Fanny Burney found her- 
self famous, approved of by the groat, gruff Doctor 
himself, and warmly praised by such men os Burke 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds The book is an ad- 
mirable picture of the manners of the tune, from 
the woman’s point of view Of humour there is a 
pleasant spice, though it is subdued , of character- 
isation there is singularly little ; and there is next 
to no sentiment. In fact, the book Lvos by its 
spirited and dehoate extemalisation of the life of 
her age. Evelina herself is not interesting , her con- 
ventionslity and shy self-effacement maike of her a 
colourless young woman , but some of the coarser 
feminine types are excdlently handled, and the 
pictures of the eighteenth -centuiy “ blood,” from 
the feminine standpoint, is undeiuably effective. 

The motif of the story, that of a young lady of 
good family and slender fortune, ignorant of 
the world, trying to make her way m the London 
life of the time, was perhaps suggested by s 


novel by Mra. Frakobs Bbookb, entitled The Ex- 
cursion (1777). Certainly Femny Burney knew of 
the novel and was acquainted with the wnter, whom 
she desenbes as posaesamg an “ agreeable uglmess ” 
Mrs. Brooke’s novel is devoid of merit ; and m treat- 
ment and method Miss Bum^ owed nothing to her 
fnend. 

The success of Evebna encouraged her to wnte a 
sneoeasor, and m 1782 Oectfta, or the Menunrs of an 
Heiress, was pubhahed ; a story of family pnde, 
tiiat lacked the freshness of its predecessor ; while 
her two last talea^ Camilla (1796) and The Wanderer 
(1814), were very feeble prixluctione, largely due to 
the fsiot that she attempted to depict sides of hfe of 
which she had no expenence, and partly also to her 
departing from the simphcity of her early maimer 
in order to copy the Johnsomon penod 

At her best m Evelina, her dchghtful Diary, and 
in porta of Cetnlta, she ^owed a dehcacy of satire 
and a faithful observation, above all a genumely 
distinctive pomt of view, assuredly not without 
their influence on her similar though greater suc- 
cessor — Jane Austen 

Before dealing with Jane Austen, the most famous 
exponent of the novel of maimers, something must 
be said of Mona Edgeworth and Susan Femer. 

Maria Edoeworth, the daughter of a gentleman 
who owned some property in Co Longford, Ireland, 
was bom at Black Bourton, near Reading, m 1767, 
and until the ago of fifteen resided m England, 
eventually migrating to the family estate of Edge- 
worthstown; her father, himself a keen educationist, 
taking considerable mterest m her training. Literary 
power early showed itself, and her first work, when 
but fifteen, was a translation of Madame de Genlis' 
Ad&e et Thiodore, a collection of letters on educa- 
tion , later, she was called upon to assist her father 
m a book on Practical Education, his own large 
fanuly of twenty-one children giving him ample 
scope for putting his theories to the test, Maria 
Edgeworth was also a prolific wnter on educational 
matters, and published The Parent’s Assistant, m six 
volumes, in 1800 , but her real power lay m the 
domom of fiction, and particularly in her dehneation 
of Irish peasant characters Her first novel was 
written before she was twenty, though it did not 
appear till 1814, under the title of Patronage In 
1800 the famous Castle Rackrent was pubhahed, and 
Belinda a year later She also wrote a large number 
of tales for the young, some comic dramas pubhahed 
in 1817, and in 1820 the Memoirs of her father. She 
died m 1849 

Mona Edgeworth shows greater vivacity, and a 
more genial breadth than Fanny Burney, but less 
dehcacy of touch, though her education theones, 
largely inspired by Thomas Day and by her father, 
hindered her as a literary artist. “ It has been my 
daughter’s aim,” said Richard LoveU Edgeworth, 
“ to promote by all her writmgs, the progress of 
education from the cradle to the grave . . .” 
Unhappily, this is too true, yet despite the strenu- 
ous didacticism and moral aim m her earlier tales 
for children, her ^rewd sense of character and her 
hvehness often triumph over the moralist in her. 
Her Irishmen are real Irishmen, and her success as 
a writer of Irish life inqiired Scott, so he assures 
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us, with hia oharaoterutio generosity and modesty : 
“ Without being eo presumptuous es to hope to 
emulate the rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and 
admirable tact, which pervade the works of my 
accomplished friend, 1 felt that something might be 
attempted for my own country, of the same kmd 
with that which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately 
achieved for Ireland — something which might m- 
troduce her natives to those of the sister kingdom 
in a more favourable light than they had been 
placed hitherto, and toad to procure sympathy for 
their virtues and indulgence for their foibles.” 

SnsAir Fesbbier (1782-1864) was the daughter of 
a derk of the Court of Session, Edinburgh, a col- 
league of 8ir Walter Scott, whose long friendship 
with her, and experience of her tactful sympathy 
helped to lighten the burden of liis later years. 
Scott was aim a great admirer of her work, and 
while her identity remained undiscovered, he was 
credited with its production. 

An interesting and characteristic fact about 
Susan Ferner is, that she wrote only three novels : 
Marriage (1818), The InherUance (1824), Deettny 
(1831), and despite the urgent appeal of her pub- 
lisher and the unequivocal success of her stones, she 
doclmed to add to their number. What Miss Edge- 
worth did for Irish life. Miss Ferner did for Scottish 
The two wnters had no little in oommon humour, 
observation, and a vein of earnest didacticism , but 
Miss Ferrier’s work shows greater variety 

The idea of Mamage—the mcursion of a fashion- 
able young woman mto the rough, dour atmosphere 
of a Highland home— is carried out with abun- 
dant force and humour. Her father, an impe- 
cunious peer, nourished ambitious notions for hie 
daughter's future, and when she elopes with a good 
looking but poor young Scotchman, be promptly 
disowns her Accordingly, her husband takes her 
to his father’s house, which Lady Julicuia idealises 
m her own mind, os a romantic and dehghtful 
place. The reality proves a severe shook. 

MsBBIAaB 

Just at tliat moment they hod gained the summit of 
a very high hill, and the post-boy, stopping to give his 
horses breath, turned round to the osmoge, pointing at 
the same time, with a sigiiificant gesture, to a tall thin 
gmv house, something rosombhng a tower, that stood in 
the vole beneath A small sullon.Iookiiig lake was m 
front, on wlioso banks grow neither tree nor shrub 
Behind, rose a chum of nigged cloud-oapped hills, on 
the declivities of whieh were some faint attempts at 
young plantations , and the only level ground consisted 
of a few dingy tuniip fields, enclosed with stone walls, 
or dykes, os the pc^-boy called them. It was now 
November , the day was raw and cold ; and a thick 
drizzling ram was lieglnning to fall A dreary stillness 
reigned all around, broken only at intervals by the soreams 
of the sea-fowl that hovered over the lake, on whose dark 
and troubled waters was dimly discerned a little boat, 
plied by one aohtary being 

" What a scene I ” at len^h Lady Juliana exclaimed, 
shuddering as she spoke ” Good God, what a scene I 
How I pity the unhappy wretches who are doomed to 
dwell in snoh a plooe I and yonder hideous grim heusa— 
it mokes me mok to look at it For heaven’s sake, bid 
him drive on I ” Another dgnifioant look from tbe 
driver made the colour mount to Douglas’ cheek, as he 
stammered out, *‘ Burely It can’t be , yet somehow I 
don't know. Fray, my lad,” letting down one of the 
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glasses, and addressing the post-boy, “ what is the name 
of that house I ” 

“ Hoose 1 ” repeated the driver , “ oa’ ye thon a 
boose t Thon’s gude Glenfem Cutle.” 

In the seoond novel. The InherUance, the char- 
acterisation of Scottish folk IB even noher and racier. 
One of the oharaotera. Miss Pratt, is not unworthy 
of Jane Austen’s pen, and her loquacity and habit 
of quoting the opinion of an entii^y supposititious 
nephew, may possibly have suggeeted to Dickens 
the invention of that more delightful myth, Mn. 
Harris. 

Destiny is written in the same key as ite pre- 
deoesaor, and deals with much the some life Per- 
haps it IS more forced than its companions, but 
shows no marked fallmg off m power 

The description of Mrs. Fairboim is among Miss 
Ferner’s happiest sketches, and well lUustrates 
both her humour and observation 

” Mrs Fairbaim was one of those ladies, who, from the 
time she became a mother, ceased to be anything else. 
All the duties, pleasuree, chanties, and decencies of hfe 
were henceforth concentrated m that one grand chor- 
actenstu. , every object m hfe was henceforth viewed 
through that single medium. Her own mother was no 
longer her mother , she was the grandmother of her dear 
infants, her bTothers and sisters were mere uncles and 
aunts, and even her husband ceased to bo thought of 
as her husband from the time he became a father He 
was no longer the being who had clainia on her time, 
her thoughts, her talents, her sfTei tions , he was simply 
Mr Fairbaim, the noun mascuhne of Mrs Fairbaim, 
and the father of her children Happily for Mr. Fairbaim 
he was not a poison of very nice feehnn or reRnod taste ; 
and although at firet he did feel a little unpleasant when 
he saw how much his children were preferred to himself, 

} ret in tune ho became accustomed to it, then came to 
ook upon Mrs Fairbaim .is the most exemplary of 
mothers, and finally resolved himself into the lather of 
a very fine family, of whiob Mrs. Fairbaim was the 
mother.” 

Another name that belongs to this penod, 
although the writer hved on, like Mias Ferner, to 
the mid-nmeteentb century, is Miss Many BusSEix 
Mittobd (1787-1866). She was a gentle, kindly 
woman, burdened with a plausible, spendthrift 
father, of the Horace Skimpolo genus, in whom 
she credulously trusted Her work is of a miscel- 
laneous charoctor , she wrote vorse, tried her hand 
at tragedies, and later m lifo wrote a disappointing 
autobiography. 

Despite the fact that ahe had known many in- 
teresting people, she had small gift of making thorn 
live in the pages of her Ren,Ucctions (1862), though 
their range is surpnsing, including on ono hand 
loferences to the prodigality of Shendon’s enter- 
tainment, and pleasant references to James Payn 
tuid Huskin on the other. 

But the work by which she Will bo known is Ovr 
Village (1824-1832), a senes of charming sketches 
of rural life, flavoured with delicate humour 
and unmistakably fenumne throughout Livmg 
through the revival of Romanticism, she belongs 
by temperament and method to the later eighteenth 
century, to the school of manners of which Fanny 
Burney was a pioneer, and Jane Austen the mistresB 
croftswomon. 

Ouit VlLUlOE 

The avenue Is quite alive to-day Old women ore 
ptckhig up twigs and acorns, and *11 saee doing 
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their atraoat to spare them the letter pert ol the trouble | 
boys emd rarls groping for beooh-nuts under yonder 
olomp ; end e group of younm elves ooUeoting es many 
dead Iraves es they oen find to feed the bonfire whioh 
is smoking away so briskly amongst the trees, — a sort 
of rehearsal of the grand bonfire nme days hence, of 
the loyal oonfiagration of the aroh-treitor Ouy Vauz, 
whioh is annually solemnised in the avenue, aooompanied 
with as much squibbery and craokery as our boys can 
beg or borrow — not to say steal. Ben lOrby is a great 
man on the Sth of Novemb^, All the savinra of a month, 
the hoarded halfpence, the new farthings, me very luck- 
penny, go oS tn /umo on that night. For my part, I 
like tins daylight mockery better There is no gun- 
powdei^-odious ranpowder I no noise but the meny 
shouts of the smsdl fry, so slirill and happy, and tlie caw- 
ing of the rooks, who are wheeling in large circles ovor- 
head, and wondering what is going forward m their 
terntory — seeming m their loud clamour to ask what 
that light smoke may mean that curls so prettily amongst 
their md oaks, towenne as if to moot the clouds There 
IS somothing very mtelligout m the ways of that black 
people the rooks, particularly in thoir wonder I suppose 
It results from their numbers and their unity of purpose, 
a sort of collective and corporate wisdom Yet geese 
congregate also , and geese never by any chance look 
wise But then geese are a domestic fowl , we have 
spoiled them ; and rooks are free commoners of nature, 
who use the habitations we provide for them, tenant 
our groves, and our avenues, but never dream of be- 
coming our aubjoota. 

JANE AUSTBai 

Jaae Austen was bom on Docembor 16, 1775, at 
Steventon, near Boaingatoko, a tiny village amid 
the chalk hills of North Hemls Her father was 
rector of the place, her mother, Cassandra, the 
daughter of the Rev, Thomas Leigh, and iiicce of 
the famous wit, Theophilus Leigh, for many yearn 
Master of Balhol Jane was the youngest of seven 
children, and her life was singularly tranquil and 
uneventful Occasional private tlieatricals, and a 
rare visit to Bath and London, broke the gentle mon- 
otony of her home life We gather that she was a 
great reader, knew something of modern languages, 
and was an excellent needlewoman, “ especially in 
satin stitch ” Little, however, is known of her, and 
none of the letters that survive tell us anything of 
her inner life 

In person sho was “ a toll, slender, door brunette,” 
with hazel eyes, good fe.atun‘s, and curly brown hair 
In temperainoiit cool, detached, reserved, keenly 
humorous Beyond the mild flirtations of the 
countryside that accompanied dancing and tea- 
making and theatnoals, we have no evidence of any 
emotional crisis m her life In fact, at eveiy pomt 
almost she presents the exact antithesis to the other 
daughter of a country paison destined later on to 
make the Yorksliire moors articulate. 

She died in 1817, of consumption, and was buried 
at Wmohester, m the north aisle of the cathedral. 

Her Work 

Jane Austen was a bom story-teller, and revelled in 
it from early years. She vrote from sheer love of 
writing, was not sensitive to criticism, her stories 
being published anonymously during her lifetime. 

Someone has said that in politics she was a mild 
Tory. Mildness and equability certainly charac- 
terised her general attitude throughout life. There 


were no extremee in her nature. Singularly judi- 
cial, she formed no violent estunatee of people, and 
is scrupulously fair in her piotuies. 

And about what ore her pioturss t 
The tattle, the tnviahties of life m a small country 
town, when tea-time was on exoiting event, and 
a subscription ball a onsis m one’s career ; when 
romanoe expressed itself m country walks (usually 
with a chaperone), when tragedy hinged upon the 
non-appearance at the cross-roads of the agreeable 
young man who danced so well at the balL 

Faithful observation, personal detachment, and 
a fine sense of iromo comedy are among Jane 
Austen’s ohief ohoractenstics as a writer. As a 
testimony to her excellent sense and good feehng, 
one may say that, subjeoted to all the snobbenes 
that abound m provmc^ towns, she never showed 
any trace of being affected by them. Not greatly 
aillected by social miseries, was m a measure 
sympathetic and tolerant towards the poor; and 
without the famtest weakness for the aristocrat 
and well-to-do. She did not pretend to be a social 
reformer, and it is useless and foohsh to gird at her 
because the underworld is always kept out of view. 
But this one may always find m her books — an 
entire absence of simulation of feelings. Folly she 
ndioulos wherever she finds it. Bm she excuses 
wherever she can ; judging a man and woman by 
their opportunities in life 
Five novels alone stand to her credit ; Pnde and 
Prejudice, 1766-7 ; Northanger Abbey, 1708 ; Sense 
and Sensibtltty, 1767 ; Mansfield Park, 1814 ; 
Emma, 1816. Persuaston, written m 1816, was not 
published till after her death ; another novel, Lady 
Susan, was never published, and The Watsons she 
left unfinished 

Her first biographer claimed for her a modest 
place beside Fanny Burney and Maria Edgeworth, 
but since that time many a great cntic has sung her 
praises m the loftiest str ains 

No one has expressed the peculiar quality of her 
art more happily than Scott ; “ The big bow-wow 
strain I con do myself, like any now going , but the 
exquisite touch that renders commonplace thmga 
and characters interesting from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment is domed me ” 

The secret of her power bes in the complete mas- 
tery she has as an artist over her materiel. She 
was finely olive to her Lmitations, never touched a 
character or scene she did not thoroughly know, 
and never invented a story or personage which she 
did not subject to such minutely mtimate treat- 
ment that the reader feels as if it were all a fragment 
of autobiography. 

Characteristics 

(1) Her Faithful Observation. — ^The art of observa- 
tion IS an art that every great novelist necessarily 
excels in, for the first essential in any story is the 
illusion of reality No exuberance or fertility of 
imagination oon take its place ; nor is this illusion 
possible without the patient, observant fidelity of 
the painter with the phenomena of life os they 
present themselves to the painter’s vision. 

Defoe was a sound observer, he knew his middle- 
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olaos oitisena aikl he knew hie vagabonds, but the 
examples he gives ua are types rather than in* 
dividoala Crusoe is a God -fearing London citizen 
ready to combine good sense and piety ; Moll 
Flanders, a ne’er-do-well , Captam Singloinn, a d ash- 
mg adventurer. We appreciate the class to which 
they belong and their general fidchty to hfe. But 
they are not mdividualised lie is more concerned 
to make us accept his incidents as credible than 
hiB characters as real Richardson, far more con- 
cerned with mdmdualisation, gives greater soli- 
darity to his characters — his feminine ones especi- 
ally ; but being devoid of humour, his power to 
visu^BO, though strong, is not vanod. It has been 
said that we can soo all round his characters ; the 
present writer confesses his mability m this direc- 
tion. Certam qualities he sees very clearly, but 
one and aU are too dronohod in sentiment for 
any complete appraisement, Fielding’s great 
humour mtensifies his vision, and m such ohor^ 
actors as Parson Adams and Squire Western, wo 
feel in the presence of mdividual characters, not 
types. 

The special charm of Jane Austen’s novels hes, 
not in any greater insight into character, but m the 
fine impartiohty with whioh she mdividualises and 
diiterentiates tliem Her compass is not great, but 
wiUiin it slie never fails It is certainly significant 
that her favourite poet stiould have been Crabbe, 
for Crabbe was a minute observer He described 
Nature like an imaginative iiaturehst, and much as 
he loved the oountiy poor, he never spares them, 
never idealises them His pictures ore finely dis- 
pessjonate. Jane Austen, also loving her kmd, 
loved them with the joy of the scientist. She foimd 
them orowdmg about her tea parties, her church 
gatherings, her bails, and she reproduced them for 
us with on unemotional fidelity, sometimes a httle 
cruel, but never unfeur 

She was pcifcclly acquainted with her m&ier, 
and never attempted what was out of her line. 
Once, on being asked to write on historical romance, 
she replied 

“ I am fully sensible that (such a romance) might be 
much more (o the jiurposo of profit or populonty than 
such pictures of domestic hfe in country villages os I 
deal m. But 1 oould no more write a romance than an 
epic poem. 1 could not sit seriously down to wnte a 
serious romance under any other motive than to save 
my life , and il it were indispensable for me to keep it 
up and never relax into laughing at myself or at any 
other people, I am sure I should be hung before I hod 
finished the first chapter No, I must keep to my own 
stylo and go on in my own way ; and though I may never 
sncpoed agaiu in tliat, I am convinced that I sliould 
totally fail m any other.” 

Nor did she concern herself with social problems, 
ond we feel no moro the curse of poverty in her 
books than we feel the power of passion that sweeps 
through the writings of Charlotte and Emily Bronte 

Yet ounously enough, for all her minute obser- 
vation, she rarely describes personal appearance 
Jane Eyre and Uooky Shoip are familiar enough in 
their outward appearance ; but Elizabeth Bennet 
and Miss Bales we oould only recognise when we 
had heard them talk. 

Take for Lustanoe this scene from Emma : 


" The whole petty were saeembled, ezoeptmg Frank 
Cliurchill, who was expected every moment from Rich- 
mond , and Mis Elton, in all her apparatus of happiness, 
her large bonnet and her basket, was very romy to 
lead the ww m gathering, ocoeptins, or talking, Btiaw- 
brarlea, and only strawlrameB, coum now be thought or 
spoken of ‘The best fruit In England— everybody’s 
favounte — always wholesome These, the finest beds 
and finest sorts Delightful to gather for one’s self— 
the only way of really enjoying them. Morning de- 
cidedly the beet tune — never tired — every eort good — 
Hautboy infinitely superior — no comparison — the others 
hardly eatable— Zfoul&oys very scarce — Chtlt preferred — 
White Wood finest flavour of all— price of strawberries 
in London — abundance about Bristol — Maple Grove — 
cultivation — beds when to be renewed — gardoners think- 
ing exactly different — no genera] rule— gardeners never 
to be put out of their way — deliuious fruit — only too 
noh to be eaten much of — mfenor to cherries — currants 
more refreshing — only objection to gathering straw- 
berries the stoopmg — glaring sun — tired to death — could 
bear it no longer — must go and eit in the shade,’ ” 

Mr. Colima, that debcious illustration of the 
servile cleric, might easily be passed m the street, 
but he IB stamped for ever upon our memones by 
bis speech. 

” ‘ My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it a 
right thing for every clergyman in easy ciroumstonres 
(like myself) to set the oxampb of matrimony in his 
parish . secondly, that I am oonvmoed it will odd 
very greatly to my happiness , and, thirdly, which 
perhaps I ought to have mentioned earlier, that it is the 
particular advice and recommendation of the very noble 
lady whom I have the honour of callmg patroness. 
Twice has she condescended to give mo her opinion 
(unoskocl too 1) on this subjeot ; and it was buf the very 
Saturday night before I left Hunsford, — between our 
pools at quadrille, uhilo Mrs Jenkmson was arranmng 
Miss do Bourgh’s footstool, — that she said, “ Mr Collins, 
you must marry. A clergyman like you must marry 
Choose properly, choose a gentlewoman for my soke, 
and for your own , let her be an active, useful sort of 
person, not brought up high, but able to make a small 
income go a good way This is my advice Find sat h 
a women as soon os you can, bnng her to Hunaford, and 
I will visit her ” Allow me by the way to observe, my 
fair cousin, that I do not reckon the notice and landnc--s 
of Lady Catlieruio do Bourgli os among the least of the 
advantages m my power to offer Yon will find her 
manners beyond anything I con describe , and your 
wit and vivacity, I think, must be acceptable to her, 
pspeciolly when tomjiered with tho silence and respect 
which her rank will inevitably excite Thus much for 
my general mtention in favour of matrimony , it remains 
to lie told why my views wore directed to Longbourn 
instead of my own neighbourhood, where I assure you 
there are many amiable young women But the foct 
M, that bemg, as I am, to inherit this estate alter the 
death of your honoured father (who, however, may hve 
many yeoss longer,) I could not satisfy myself without 
resolving to chooso a wife from among hic daughters, 
that the loss to them might be as little as possible when 
the melancholy ovent takes place which, however, as I 
have already said, may not be for several vearr This 
has been my motive, my fair cousm, and 1 flatter mvsclf 
It will not sink mo lu your esteem And now nothing 
remains for me liut to assure you m the most animated 
langiingc of the violence of my afleetion To fortune 
1 am perfectly indifferent, and shall make no demand 
of thot nature on your father, since 1 am well aware that 
it oould not bo complied with , and that one thousand 
pounds in tho four jier cents , which will not be youis 
till after your mother’s decease, is all that you may ever 
be entitle to On that head, therefore, I shall be uni- 
formly silent , and you mov assure yourself that no 
ungenerous reproach shall ever pass my lips when we 
are married ’ ” ‘ 

* Pride and Prejudice. 
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Humour touches and illuminates all her best 
oharaoters 

Mrs. Bennet laments that after her husband’s 
death she may bo turned out. “ My dear,” says 
her husband, “ do not give way to such gloomy 
thoughts Let us hope for better things. Let us 
flatter ourselves that 1 may be the survivor.” 

(2) Her Power of Self - detachment — She was 
serene and equable, oaring for many things but for 
nothing in an especial degree Most things amused 
her , few things angered her She greets those she 
dislikes with a slight contemptuous smile , she 
never rages at them, as Fielding would And this 
power of self-detoohrnent, of eliminating from her 
story those strong predilections that often sway an 
author’s creations, enabled her to be on artist pure 
and simple, 'rhero is no didacticism, no philosophy, 
no propaganda in her fictions Wo have a perfect 
picture of provincial life in the early eighteenth 
century ; a delicate water-colour to put beside the 
more vigorous oil-paintmg of Fielding 

(3) Her Senee of Comedy — Miss Austen’s tales are 
not laughter provoking, but they leave a nppling 
sense of pleasure behind them. Her humour is 
quiet, delicate, ironical She is not a satirist, for 
satire connotes moral purpose Jane Austen never 
lashed our folhes, she faintly arched her eyebrows 
and passed on There is scarcely any scene she did 
not see and did not touch on the humorous side, 
whether the fear of ghosts {Norlhanger Ahbey), 
private theatricals [Mansfield Park), a picnic 
[Emma), a proposal (Persuaaum), But she never 
exaggerates the fun 

She IS at her best perhaps m httle strokes, and 
delicate touches ■ “ Her father was a clergyman 
without being neglected or poor, and a very re- 
spectable man though his name was Richard and 
be had never been handsome ” ‘ 

These touches may be appreciated best m such 


an apparently unpromising subject as Ehmna going 
to the front door, to watch tiie slow life of the 
place. 

“ Emms went to the door for amusement. Mueh 
oouM not be hoped from the traffic of even the busiest 
part of Highbury — Mr Ferry walking hastily by , Mr 
William Cox lettmg himself m at the office door ; Mr. 
Ckile’s oarriage horses retunung from exercise ; or a 
stray httle boy, or an obstmate mule, were the bveliest 
objects she could presume to expect ; and when her 
eyes tell on the butcher with his tray , a tidy old woman 
travelling homewards from shop wlA her full basket, 
two ours quarrelling over a dirty bone, and a stniig of 
dawdhng children round the baker’s httle bay window, 
eyeing the gingerbread, she knew she had no reason to 
eomplam, and was amused enough, quite enough, still to 
stand by the door ” 

At a time when sentimentalism was in the hey-day 
of its glory, when folk wept over Richardson emd 
shuddered over Mrs Rodchife, or if indisposed for 
these things relished the stronger fore of Fielding 
and Smollett, the departure made by Jane Austen 
reqmred no small courage and self-reliance She 
IS the disciple of no school, though well read and 
appreciative of the great wnters of the day. She 
felt she could do certain things well and she did 
them, neither deterred by lack of appreciation, nor 
tempted to seek populanty by reason of material 
disadvantages 

Her oiroumstances helped her to give that finish 
and delicacy to her work, that had Fate been 
harsher might have proved impossible There is a 
cool radiance about all her work , a happy samty. 
It was part of her everyday life, to be placed aside 
should a visitor come, to be resumed when he left, 
to bo pursued unostentatiously and tranquilly in 
the midst of tho family circle She knew precisely 
what she wanted to do, and she did it in the way 
that suited her best. Certainly she has bad bx 
reward 


(d) Letter and Memoir Writers of the Eighteenth Century. 


Memoir hterature enjoys a greater vogue m France 
tliaii in England, but the zest for cxporimontolising 
in literature that began to Ixi noticeable about the 
close of tho seventeenth century and continued 
tliroughout tho eighteenth, led to the creation of a 
class of books, written for amusement rattier than 
for any ulterior purpose Authorship became a 
pleasant game for many people of leisure, and thoso 
who in an earlier age would havo indited sonnets, 
and penned amatory lyrics, now turned their atten- 
tion to satinc verso, gossipy letters on things m 
general, or political squibs 

By moans of this light, discursive literature, we 
have a steady flow of illuminating gossip on tho life 
of the time, highly valuable to the social historian. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu came of an 
aristocratic Whig family, was connected by blood 
with tho diarist Evelyn, and was a distant relation 
also of Fepys This link with the great diarist, 
agreeably symbolises the literary affinity that binds 
together the dianst and memoir writers 
Bom in 1089, she was very beautiful as a child. 

1 Norfhanger Abbey. 


and her proud father is said to have toasted her at 
tlie famous Kit Cat Club His ideas on the subject 
of marriage, however, did not coincide with hers, 
so she eloped with Edward Wortley Montagu in 
1712, who was greatly attracted by her graces 
of mind and body In 1716 Montagu went as 
ambassador to Constantmople, accompanied by 
hiB wife, and m this way matenal was collected 
for her Turkish Letters. Many of these bad 
been prepared with a view to pubhcation, but 
though known to a circle of friends, were not 
published until after Lady Mary’s death The 
writer hod donned Turkish dress while abroad, and 
moile a close study of Turkish customs This en- 
abled hor to dispel a good deal of Saxon piejudice 
and Ignorance about the Ottoman character. On 
hor return she lived m England for some years, and 
then, unaccompanied by her husband, went abroad 
again for a considerable penod, soon after her 
daughter, m true filial imitation, had eloped with 
Lord Bute From Italy she wrote frequently to 
her daughter, and tho letters are among her best. 
In them hor keen humour and mteUeotu^ alertness 



IjETTEB and memoir writers 

are clearly shown; she is equidly happy either in 
describing her life at home (not far from Brescia) 
or in commenting on the fiction of Richardson and 
Smollett, that had been imported for her special 
benefit. In 1761 she return^ to England, o^y to 
die of cancer in the next year. 

As a writer, her fame rests entirely upon her 
letters. She wrote satirical verse in imitation of 
Oay and Popo, the lighter verse tolerably good, the 
more serious mdifferently so. Her Dtary, which 
might have proved of greatest mteieet, was 
left to her daughter and burnt by her just before 
her death. 

Although there was no open rupture with her 
husband, her deliberate seclusion in Italy for so 
many years gave rise to many rumours and scandals, 
and among her enemies were Pope and Horace 
Wolpole 

Undoubtedly ^e wes the cleverest woman of her 
day, with a certam hardness in her nature and with 
no wealth of wit suffioiont to compensate for this ; 
but with much sobd sense and keen msight mto 
character As a letter writer she has a clear, lively, 
and natural style. 

As A Letteb Wbiteii 

You may guess how tlua disguises them, so that there 
la no distmguiahing the great lady from her slave ’Tis 
Impossible tor the most jealous husband to know his 
wife whon he meets her, and no man dare follow a woman 
in the street This perpetual masquerade gives them 
entire liberty of following their inclinations without 
danger of discovery Tlie most unoal method of mtngue 
is. to send on appointment to the lover to meet the lady 
at a .lew’s shop, which ore ss notoriously oonvenient ae 
our Indian houses . The great ladies seldom let 
their gallants know who they are, and it is so difficult to 
find It out, that they con very seldom guees at her name 
they have correeponded with above half a year together 
You may easily imagine the number of faithful wivea 
very email in a country where they have nothing to fear 
from a lover's indiscretion, since we see so many that 
have the courage to expose themselves to that m this 
world, and all the threatened punishment of the next, 
wluch IS never preached to Turkish damsels " 

Haa CiunuiSH 

Well-turned penods or smooth lines are not tlie per- 
fection either of prose or verse , they may serve to adorn, 
but ran never etond in the place of good sense. Copious. 
ness of words, however ranged, u always false eloquence, 
though it will ever impose on some sorts of understand- 
mgs How many readers and admirers has Madame de 
66vign6, who only gives us in a lively manner and 
fashionable phrases, mean sentiments, vulgar prejudices, 
and endless repetitions 7 Sometimes tlie Utle-tattle of a 
fine lady, sometimes that of an old nurse, always tittle- 
tattle ; yet so well gilt over by airy expressions and a 
flowing style, she snll always plrase the same people 
te whom bord Bolingbroke will shine os a first-rate 
author . , , His conMerocy with Swift and Pope puts 
iiio III mind of that of Beasus and his swordsmen in the 
King or no King f who endeavour to support themselves 
by giving certificates of each other's merit Pope has 
tnumphantly declared that they may do and say what- 
ever silly things they please, they will still be the greatest 
geniuses nature ever exhibited. 

Hub Outlook ok Lifb 

At length, by so much importunity 

Take, Molly, at onoe the inside of my breast. 

Thu stupid indifTrenos so often you Marne, 

Is not owing to nature, to fear, or to shame: 
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I am not as cold as a virgm m lead, 

Mor are Sunday's sermons so strong m my head : 

I know but too well how time flies along. 

That we live but few yeais, and yet fewer are young, 
But 1 hate to be cheated, and never will buy 
Long years of repentance for moments of joy. 

Oh I was there a man (but where shall 1 find 
Good sense and good nature so equally joined T) 
Would value his pleasure, contribute to mine ; 

Mot meanly would boast, nor loudly dssign , 

Mot over severe, yet not etupidlv vain. 

For 1 would have the power, yet not give the pom 

Mo pedant, yet learned , no rake-helly gay. 

Or laughing because he has nothing to say ; 

To all my own sex obliging and free. 

But never be fond of any but me ; 

In pubbo preserve the dccc m that’s just , 

And show m his eyes he is true to his trust I 
Then rarely approach, suid respectfully bow. 

But not fuisomely pert, nor yet foppishly low. 

But when the long hours of public are past. 

And we meet with oliampagne and a chieken at last, 
May every fond pJeaeure that moment endear , 

Be banished afar both diecretion and fear ' 

Forgetting or scommg the airs of the crowd, 

He may cease to be formal, and I to be proud. 

Till lost in the joy, we ronfess that we live. 

And he may be rude, and > et I may forgive. 

And that my delight may be solidly fixed. 

Let the fnend and the lover be handsomely mixed ; 

In whose tender bosom ray soul may confide, 

Whoae kindneas oan soothe me, whoae connael oaa 
guide 

From such a dear lover as hero I describe. 

No danger should fright me. no milhons should bribe 
But till this astonishing treatment I know. 

As I long have lived chaste, I will keex> myself so 

1 never will sliare with the wanton coquette. 

Or be caught by a vain ofiection of wit 

The toasters and songsters may try all their art. 

But never shall enter the pass of my heart 
1 loathe the lewd rake, the dressed lophng despise . 
Before such pursuers the nice virgin flies , 

And as Ovid bos sweetly m parable told. 

We harden bke trees, and fake nvers grow oold. 

Another letter wntor and dianst is Mart Clavbb- 
IKO, who married Lord Cowpor She entered the 
household of Quoen Caroline in 1714, and kept a 
diary which, though much of it was destroyed by 
firo, gives amusing sidelights on the doings of the 
Hanoverian Court. What survived was edited by 
Spencer Compton in 1864 It has no special liter- 
ary charm, but is certainly interesting m its way 
Lady Cowper know most of the literary men of the 
time — Swift, Young, Gay, Arbuthnot, Horace Wai- 
polo. Lord Chesterfield ; and was on excellent terms 
with Pope, as the following compliment shows : 

(“ Knvy, be silent and attend 1) 

I know a reuHonable woman. 

Handsome and witty, jot a friend ” 

Another contemporary is John, Lord Hebvey, of 
whom Lady Mary Montagu said “ the human race 
was divided into men, women, euid Her 'cys ” He 
was an excellent wit and a rhymester of fair capa- 
city, and between his family and Lady Mary there 
was a strong bond of friendship. 

Naturally, therefore. Pope disliked him and 
pilloned him m the Dunnad Nor was Pope his 
only mordant ontie. However, he could take care 
of himself, and retaliated wito equal spirit and 
bitterness m his Memoirs. 


9a 
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Sir Robert Walpole made use of Hervey’s a«id pen 
while he was in power, and he took service under the 
Government as Lord Privy Seal, diat.ingm'Hliing bim* 
self as a vigorous pamphleteer. His Memow, pub- 
lidied after his death, give a highly satirical picture 
of Court life during the reign of Q^rge II, and with 
the exception of the Queen and the Princess Caro- 
bne, none escaped his gift of cymcal portraiture 
Of a very different stamp is Phiuf Dobheb 
Staiihopb, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, bom m 1694. 
After a brief but fairly important political career (at 
one lime he was Lord-Lieutonant of Ireland), he re- 
tired upon literature in 1748, whether from deafness 
or ennui, or a combination of those, it is hard to 
determine. His literary fame rests upon his letters 
to hiB illegitimate son As a letter writer he is 
certainly remarkable, though m no way hke to any 
of the other letter writers with whom we have been 
deabng. Mannered and circumspect to an irritat- 
ing degree, he was a good writer of the precise 
school, a versatile scholar, and a man of shrewd 
judgment 

As for his general outlook on life, perhaps no 
saying of his is more self-iUummating than his well- 
known dictum ; “ If there were no God it would be 
necessary to create one ” 

Among the many letter writers of the time, how- 
ever, there is no one whose personality and work is 
more original and provocative than Walpole’s 
Horaob WaifoiiB, the third son of the famous 
Sir Robert, was bom iii 1717, went to Eton and 
Cambridge, and spent his earlier years in travel 
Although at a later time be became an active poli- 
tician, ho did not distinguish himself m this capacity, 
and hiB fame rests on his voned contributions to 
literature 

Among his more notable writings are Historic 
Doubti, Anecdotes of Paintings, The CasUe of Otranto, 
and above all, his letters 

Of his Castle of Otranto some detailed mention is 
made elsewhere Here he may bo regarded merely 
os a letter wnter With the exception of Pope, it 
IS questionable whether any wnter of the ago caught 
more exquisitely the aflectations and artificioliues 
of the time than did this fop of gemus. 

He is the very prince of gossips, and the acrid 
effeminacy of the man, Lttlo os it redounds to his 
credit as a personality, proved invaluable to him m 
this capacity Had he been less fond of tea parties, 
less prone to tattlo, his lotters would have lost half 
their savour. Beside him, Lady Mary and Lord 
Chesterfield seem astoundingly heavy-handed in 
their satire Horace Walpole hod a delicacy of 
touch, a neat and airy deftness, more Golhc than 
English 

That this cymcal tnfler should be one of the pre- 
cursors of the Romantic revival, one of the pioneers 
of the medmval enthusiasts, is one of the pleasant 
paradoxes of hterary history. 

Perhaps the cynical and flippant side of the man 
has been over-emphasired We have to remember 
the tone and character of the society in which 
he moved, and when we come across gbmpees m 
his lotters of genuine fnendlmess, and kindness of 
heart, and re^ bis fine enthusieam foe our old 


cathedrals, and bis undoubted artistio feeling and 
predilection for the mystery and romance of a by. 
gone age, we may not unreasonably conjecture, 
that a good deal of bis trifling was a pose, and that 
there was more substance in him than is commonly 
allowed. 

However that may be, and taking him at his own 
estimate in his letters, he is certainly a consummate 
maker of trifles, and an admirable painter of the 
foibles of his time. 

Eziaaoz non LsmiB to ted Coonxess or 
Aiuesbubv 

June 13, 1761 I never ate such good stofF, nor smoit 
such delightful bonbons, as your Isidyship has sent me. 
Every time you rob the duke’s dessert, does it cost you 
a pretty snufi-box I Do the pastors at the Hague 
enjoin such expensive retributions 1 If a man steals a 
kiss tliere, I suppose he does jienance in a sheet of Brussels 
looe The oomical part is that you own the theft, and 
send it me, but say nothing of the vehicle of your repent- 
ance In sliort, madam, the box is the prettiest thing 
1 ever saw, and I give you a thousand thanks for it. 

When you comfort yourself about the operas, you 
don't know what you have lost , nay, nor I neither , 
for 1 was here, concludmg that a serenata for a birthday 
would be as dull and as vulgar as those festivities gener- 
ally are but 1 hear of nothing but the enchantment of 
it There was a second orchestra in the footman's 
gallery, disguised by clouds and filled with the music 
of the king’s ohapel The choristeis behaved like angels, 
and the harmbny between the two bonds was in the most 
exact time Elisi piqued hmiseU, and beat both heaven 
and earth The joys of the year do not end there The 
under-octora open at Drury-lano to-night with a new 
comedy by Murphy, callra All »n (lie Wrong, At 
Ranel^h all is fire-works and sky-rookets The birth- 
day exceeded the splendour of Haroun Alraschid and 
the Arabian Nights, when people hod nothing to do but 
to scour a lantern, and send a genii for a hamper of 
diamonds and rubies Do you remember one of those 
stones, where a pniicc has eight statues of diamonds, 
which he overlooks becauMi he fancies he wonts a ninth , 
and to his great surpnse the ninth proves to be pure 
flesh and blood, which ho never thought of T Somehow 

or other. Lady is the ninth statue ; and, you will 

allow, has belter rod and white than if she was mode of 
pearls and rubies. 

I enoloBo the hst your ladyship demred you will see 
that the Plurality of Worlds are Moore’s, and of some I 
do not know the authors There is a late edition with 
those names to them. 

My duchess was to set out this morning I saw her 
for the last time the day before yestcraay at Lady 
Kildare’s - never was a journey less a party of pleasure 

She was so melancholy, that all Miss ’s oddness and 

my spints could scarce make her smile Towards the 
end of the night, and that was three in the morning, I 
did divert her a little I slipped Pam into her lap, 
and then taxed her with having it there She was 
quite confounded ; but, taking it up, saw he hod a 
telescope in his hand, which I hod drawn, and that the 
cord, which was spht, and just waxed together, contomed 
these Imes : 

Ye simple astronomers, lay by your glasses ; 

The transit of Venus hu proved you all asses i 
Your telescopes signify nothing to soon It ; 

'Tis not meant in the olouds ; 'tis not meant of a planet : 
The seer who foretold it mistook or deceives us ; 

For Venus’s transit is when Grafton leaves us. 

I don’t send your lodjrsihip these verses as good, but 
to show you toot all gallantry does not centre at the 
Hague. 
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The art of the hiatorian and tJie art of the novehet 
are closoly related. In both oaeee a faculty for 
story-telling and a sense of charactensation are of 
high importance. There is a scientiflo side to his- 
tory, with which fiction iB not concerned, demand- 
ing such gifts as balance of judgment, veracity of 
outlook, and power of reasoning. History is not 
a science, and by the variabihty of its data cannot 
be regarded as such, but a scientiCo study of its 
phenomena is certainly helpful in giving it weight 
and value. With the scientific side it is clear we 
are not concerned here as students of literature. 
What does concorn us is the artistic side, the power 
of painting human life and human institutions with 
vitality and actuality. That the picture may be 
one-sided, perchance based on documents of doubt- 
ful value, will prejudice its sciont irio value, but need 
not divest it of fidelity to hmnan nature and arrest- 
ing power over the imagmation So while veracity 
and balance of judgment are rightly considered as 
essential to the groat historian, he must first of all 
be a literary artist in some measure, or his otlicr 
qualities will count as nothing. 

The first important departure from the crowd of 
chroniclors and annalists that meet us m the Middle 
Agos and Earlier Kenascence, is signalised by Bacon 
in his Htatory of the Itngn of Henry VII. Here, at 
any rate, there is something of the art and insight 
without which the historian becomes little better 
than a compiler There is a measure of the some 
seriousness of purpose in Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’s Life of Henry VIII, and Lord Herbert was 
better circumstanced than Bacon when he wrote his 
history, m being able to avail himself of many 
ongmal documents 

There is samty and sobnety in Archbishop 
Spottiswoud’s History of the Church of Scotland, 
while in Irish history. Sponsor’s View of the Present 
Suae of Ireland, dominated os it is by matters of 
personal interest, is none the leas a remarkable 
picture of Elizabethan politics 

At this point, something may be said of some of 
the materials of history with which the Stuart 
period IB rich. Strictly speaking. State papers and 
letters do not belong to historical literature, ox 
cept whore here and thcro a lotter or a document 
may possess some artistic value apart from the bold 
statement of fact contained in it But the stuff of 
history bears so intimate a ooimcction with his- 
torical literature, and merges often so insensibly 
into it, that it is scarcely out of place to devote 
some attention to tho matter. 

John EoanwoRTK’s collection of Private Passages 
of State, and Remarkable Proceeedtngs in Five Par- 
liaments, 18 the first really importemt collection of 
English State Papers. Bush worth was Clerk’s 
Assistant to the House of Commons, and secretary 
to tho Council of War in 1046. These volumes con- 
tam valuable first-hand evidence of the pohticol and 
ecclesiastical embroilments of the tune. The last 
volume ends with the trial of Strofiord. 

Thurloe’s well-known name comes next — John 
Thubiaje, the secretary of Oliver Cromwell — and 


m his collection of State Papers we deal with much 
that throws light on the pohoy of Cromwell, both 
at home and abroad. These may be supplemented 
by the lettors and speeches of Cbouwhu, hfanself, 
mode familiar to us by Carlyle He was a born 
letter writer, and his rugged foroefulness^ his re- 
ligious conviction, and direwd insightt ate well 
exhibited m them. 

Equally odmirablo in a different way, is the corrr- 
spoiidoncoof bir Habby WoTTON.tho fnend of Donne, 
the author of a fine poem, “ Ye meaner Beauties of 
the night,” the subject of an elegy by Cowley and 
a biography by Izaak Walton 

Bom m 1508 iii Kent, he was educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford, afterwards spending several 
years in travel Under James he was thnee 
Ambassador at Vomce, and finally became Provost 
of Eton, dying m 1039 He was a voluminous 
lotter wiiter, and in ins oifirial letters to James ho 
salted lus polilical reports with attractive humour. 
Outside of bis correspondence, his literaiy projects 
wore fragmentary but suggestive, especi^y the 
Characters of Essex and Buckingham A pleasant 
style and a fresh and vigorous outlook, distinguish 
his work Equally vigorous are tho letters of the 
ill-fated Strafford (1611-1640). 

Turmng to tho time of the Civil War, we have m 
addition to tho material furnished by Thurloo and 
Cromwell, the Fairfax Correspondenee and the 
Letters and Papers of the Vxbnev Family down to 
1639, morgmg later into the Memoirs of the Vemey 
Family. 

A good picture is given m the Vemey Memoirs of 
the discomforts and misenes suffered by the famihes 
of Royalists during the Civil War The discom- 
forts, one might soy, wore general — London was m 
a perpetual ferment and unrest from tho day when 
Charles attempted tlie arrest of the five members. 
Tho oxtraorduiary sums voted by the citizens on 
behalf of the Parliament, the general atmosphere of 
bitter party dissension, made it a very miserable 
tune for quiet folk of whatever party Sir Ralph 
Vemey hod neither sided with the King m his 
prosperity, nor would fight against hun m his ad- 
versity NatumJly ho hod enemies on either side, 
and hiB wife was hard put to it, during his absence 
abroad, to look after his interests 

She thus wnies m 1646 

“We are at this \ory instant safely arrived hero in 
Southi^ark, but extremely weary that 1 can bcaico hold 
niy pen All proviiunns are most extremely dear, beef 
foui ponce, veal and mutton eightpence per jiound, corn 
above eight shillings the bushel Paniine is very much 
feared There was neaver soo much disorder as is nowo 
in tho Towno, for eeverie one is i J much discontented 
as too possible. The Buttchera have begun tho way 
to all the rest, for a ithin this toe daj s they nil did rise 
upon the exiso man and burnt downe the oxise house 
and flung the exise money forth into the middle of the 
Btreet, and they say l>eat aomo of the exise men The 
Housos were in much disorder upon tins but dare not 
hang any of them ; they say they will leave this to the 
law, which cannot hang them for the law only makes 
Itt a nott,” 

Again, here la a oomment on the Ponton preocherss 
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" One heans a very atrange sort of sarvia, and in atioh 
a tone that most people doe nothing but laughe at it. 
And everybody that receeves must be examined beforr 
the Elders, whoe thsy all swere asketh them such quos- 
tiona that would make me blush to relate.” 

Finally, we ooma to the Familw Lettera of Jausb 
H owiuJi, Historiographer Royal to Charles II. 
These are more m the nature of pohtical table-talk, 
and brief essays. He was a strong anti-puntem, 
and was not unduly particular to accuracy of state- 
ment, but he was often clear, pithy, and humorous ; 
even when disoursive and gossipy, he rarely fails to 
be interesting. 

C1.A.BBN00N, in his Htatory of the Qreat RAMvm 
(pubhshed 1702-4), carries us a stage further in the 
development of histoncal literature. If as stylist 
he 18 lienor m clarity and grace to some who pre- 
ceded him, he has a greater gift of narrative and a 
remarkable feusulty for visualising his characters 
In his sketches of Falkland, of Godolphin and 
ChiUingworth, he has given us live and memorable 
portraits. 

Contemporary with these writers is Oii-bert 
Bubnht (104^1715), whose Htatory of the Refoma- 
lion (1079. 1082, and the third volume m 1714) had 
many of the qualities that distinguish Clarendon’s 
work It 18 of course frankly polemical and Pro- 
testant There is on arresting quality in Burnet’s 
ecclesiastical history, that marks also his later 
Htatory of My Own Ttmea (1723) More agreeable 
and varied as a writer than Clarendon, he is inferior 
to him in his faculty for tolling a story But there 
is life in his narrative, and actuality. Partisanship 
marks all the writers of this tune, but both m 
Clarendon and Burnet, with all their hmitations, 
there is on undeniable sense of reality which is a 
valuable acquisition to the art of history making 

Histokt of Our Owir Tiuxs 

He (Charles II) was affable and easy, and loved to be 
made so by all about him The great art of keeping 
him long was the being easy and the making everything 
easy to him He hod made such observations on the 
French government, that he thought a king who might 
be cheeked or have his ministers called to on account by 
a parliament was but a king in name. He had a great 
compass of knowledge, though he was never capable of 
much application or study He understood the meoha- 
mes and physic, and was a good chomist, and much 
set on severu preparations of mercury, chieBy the fixing 
It He understood navigation well, but above all ha 
knew the architecture of ships so perfectly that in that 
respect he was exact rather more than become a pnnoe 
His apprehension was quick and his memory good He was 
an everlasting talker. He told his stones with a good 
grace , but they came m his way too often He had a 
very ill opinion both of men and women , and did not 
think that there was either sincenty or chastity in the 
world out of pnnciple, but that some had either the one 
or the other out of humour or vanity He thought 
that nobody did serve him out of love , and so he was 
quits with ml the world, and loved others as little os he 
thought they loved him He hated business, and could 
not be easily brought to mind any , but when it was 
necessary, and he was set to it, he would stay oa long os 
his ministers had work for him The rum of his reign, 
and all his affaus, was occasioned chiefly by his delivering 
himself up at his first coming to a mad range of pleasure. 

Stbitpx (1043—1737), equally well known for hi8 
Ecrleataattcal Memonala (1721) has little of the 
hterary power of Burnet or Clarendon, but be was 


a painstaking and sincere writer who took his work 
with a high senousnesB, that showed the increasing 
interest in scholarly historical research. 

Following these writers come Jbbeut Coluer, 
with his thoughtful, erudite, and somewhat pedes- 
trian Eccleataatteal Htatory (1708-14), and Damiel 
Neai., whose vigorous Htatory of the Pturttana (1732) 
18 a voluablo contribution to the history of Hon- 
conformity. 

Scotland has reason to bo proud of Audbew 
Fustcheb of Saltoun, a scholar and traveller, who 
hod been trained early m hfe by Burnet himself, 
and whoso writings on contemporary pohtical sub- 
jects are marked by pohtical insight and a charm 
and bveliness of style, uncommon at this time 
among Scottish prose writers. In one of his shorter 
pieces on Government, there is to be found the well- 
known saying referred to " a very wise man,” that 
“ if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, 
he need not care who should moke the laws of the 
nation.” 

Henby St. John, let Viscount Bounqbboke, was 
born of ancient hneage, at Battersea, m 1078, and 
educated at Eton Profligate and dissipated m 
youth, he afterwards became one of the most bril- 
liant and versatile men of his day — and the “ guide, 
philosopher, and fnend ” of Pope. 

In 1701 he entered Parliament, held several 
pubhe ofifioes, and negotiated the Treaty of Utrecht 
m 1713 His intrigue to compass the downfall of 
Harley being successful, he ambitiously plots to 
restore the Stuart dynasty The subsequent im- 
peachment and fall of Bolingbroke m the prune of 
hiB manhood, is one of the well-known mcidents m 
English pohtical history. 

Handsome and digmfied m appearance, with ex- 
traordinary charm of voice and manner, and won- 
derful eloquence, it was said by a contemporary, 
however, that “ few people behoved m him without 
being deceived, or trusted him without bemg be- 
trayed ” His chief works are Refleclvma upon 
Exile, written during his flrst period m France, 
Lettera on the Study of Htatory, and a Letter on the 
True Vae of Retirement, during his second visit; 
Lcttere on the Spirit of Patnotiem, and Idea of a 
Patriot King His death took place in 1761. 

Bohngbroke’s literary style is strongly impressed 
by his powers as an orator. The msmeenty of the 
man, and the superficiality of his methods, must not 
blind us to the clarity, the neatness, the easy wit of 
his style As a master of political mveotive he has 
few supenors ; he was a good letter writer, and it 
has been said that he was “ the first English writer 
to reoogmso and illustrate the cardinal prmoiple of 
the oontmuity of history ” 

Rooeb North’s (1063-1734) Z,ive« of the Norths 
(1742-4) illustrates the growing interest in char- 
acterisation begetting an age of Fiction, and is 
rich in hterary grace and in that lucidity of method 
and shrewdness of outlook characteristic of the 
best wnters of the time. 

About the middle of the eighteenth oentuiy the 
art of history-making shows still further develop- 
ment m the bonds of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. 

The clear, iromoal method of Hd 31 ii lends especial 
value to his fragmentary Htatory of England, over 
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whioh he took eight yean. If leas temaikaUe aa an 
historian than as a philosopher, there is no doubt 
that his intellectual power and philosophical acute- 
ness proved valuable assets in his histonoal wntings, 

WiuJiAM Robertson (1721-1793), with less in- 
tellectual force but no less literary ability, disdosee 
in his History of Scotland and his History of the 
Reign of the Emperor Charles V (1760), careful re- 
search and philosophical breadth Perhaps the 
point of superiority in these wntera over earlier 
ones IS the growth of the judicial and enticed spint 
and the broeulor philosophic outlook. 

Goldsmith, by virtue of his delightful stylo, and 
Smollett with his vigorous gift of narrative, are 
names worth remembering m historical work, but 
they did nothing for the development of this sub- 
ject, and can scarcely be called historians. What 
they did was to popularise history, and cause it to 
bulk more prominently m tho public view. 

We now come to Edward Gibbon, bom at Putney 
in 1737 : a delicate, precocious boy, educated at 
Westminster School and Magdalen College, Oxford, 
whither he went in 1762 “ with a stock of cmdition 
that might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of 
Ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been 
ashamed ” He led a somewhat free and easy life 
at the university, and a study of certcun contro- 
vorsial writings led hun to join the Roman Church 
at the ago of sixteen Leaving Oxford, he was sent 
to Switzerland to pursue his education under difier- 
ent surroundings, and he eventually returned to 
Protestantism 

During the five years he was abroad, he travelled 
considerably, and while m Rome conceived the idea 
of wntmg his History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Rotnan Empire, and for six years was at work on the 
Grst volume, published in 1776. Meanwhile, m- 
turested in politics, in 1774 he became member for 
Liskeard, and afterwards Lymington, supporting 
the American policy of Lord North’s ministry ; he 
was appointed a commissioner on oolomal trade, but 
no permanent Government post forthcoming, be 
throw up politics in 1783 and retired to Lausazme, 
where he led a simple, studious life, working hard on 
his magnum opus until June 27, 1787, when, “be- 
tween tho hours of eleven and twelve,” he says, "I 
wrote tho last lines of tho lost page m a summer 
hoiiso in my garden . tho sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, 
and all naturo was silent ” 

With closing years came sorrow, bereavements, 
and indifferent health, and death came suddenly on 
January 16, 1794, while m London 

Gibbon was by for the greatest historian of his 
age, and one of tho greatest of any age. As a 
literary stylist ho is sufficiently remarkable, with his 
clear, imposing, rhythmic prose, but he is even more 
remarkable for that intuitive faculty that endows 
some men so riohlv with the histone sense quite 
apart from their scholarship. This faculty it is that 
oiiables Gibbon to present his work as an organic 
whole, with the details properly subordinate to the 
mam structure 

Perhaps his only serious defect as an histonsji 
was his inability to imderstond enthusiasm, and the 
forces to which enthusiasm could give rise. Thia 
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was a defect in many writers of his age, emd if it 
qualifies our admiration for bun aa a thinker, it does 
not gravely affect his skill os aa histonon. 

The Decline and Fall or the Roman Ehpibe 

The generality of princes, if they were stnppedof their 
purple and cast naked into the world, would immediately 
amk to tho lowest rank of society, without a hope of 
emerging from thoir obscurity But the personal merit 
of J ulian was, m some measure, independent of his 
fortune Whatever had been his choice of life, by the 
force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense appli- 
cation, he would have obtained, or at least he wouk’ 
have deserved, the highest honours of his professian, 
and Julian might have raised himself to tho rank of 
minister or general of the state in which he was bom 
a private citizen If the jealous lapnce of power had 
disappointed his expectations , if ho had prudently de- 
chn^ the paths of greatness, the employment of the 
same talents in studious solitude would hav^ ploc^ 
beyond the reach of kings bis present happiness and his 
immoitol tame. Whon we inspect with minute, or 
perhaps malevolent, attention, the portrait of Julian, 
something seems wanting to the grace and perfection 
of the whole figure His genius was less powerful and 
sublime than that of Caisar, nor did he possess the con 
summale prudence of Augustus The virtues of Trajsl 
appear more steady and natural, and the philosophy 
of Marcus is more simple and consistent Yet Julian 
sustained adversity with farmnees, and prosperity with 
moderation After on mterval of one hundred and 
twenty years from the death of Alexander Soverus, the 
Romans beheld on emperor who made no distinction 
between his duties and his pleasures, who laboured to 
relieve the distress and to revive the spirit of his subjects, 
and who endeavoured always to connect authority with 
merit, and happiness with virtue Even faction, and 
religious faction, was constrained to acknowledge the 
eupenonty of his genius in peace as well aa in war, and 
to confess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian was a 
lover of his country, and that ho deserved the empire 
of the world. 

Edmitnd Burke, like Gibbon, waa one of the 
great prosomen of the age Beyond that, the two 
men have nothing in common except being con- 
temporaries and in tho same literary set 

May we not imagine that many a young student 
entering Tnnity College, Dublm, has been fired with 
enthiisiaam to emulate one of those two famous 
Inehmen whose monuments stand like sentinels, on 
oithor Bide, guarding its mam entrance — the one, 
Oliver Goldsmith, the other, that great orator, 
atatesmem and pohtical writer, Edmund Burko 

Born in Dublin, m 1729, Burke was the son of an 
Irish lawyer and educated with two brothers at a 
Quaker school at BoUitore, oo, Kildare, which ho 
loft two years later for Dublin Umversity, taking 
his degree in 1748. His father wished him to be- 
come a lawyer, but not so the son Though he came 
to London and was entered at the Middle Temple, 
ho soon finds more congenial company within that 
famous circle over which Samuel Johnson proaidod, 
and concentrates his mind upon *h ^ study of history 
and philosophy , the outcome of which was the 
anonymous publication of A Vindication of Eatural 
Society m 1766, and on Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, which attracted so much attention that 
it was translated into French and German The 
followmg year appeased A Sketch of Amemran His- 
tory. in two volumes ; and for several years he wrote 
the whole of the Annual RegisUr, published by 
Dodsley. 
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It ia not, however, in the domain of literature 
where Edmund Burke is beet known. In 1761 
pohtics claimed him. Acting as private secretary 
to “ Single-Speech ” Hamilton, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and four years later to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, the Prime Mmister, paved the way for 
his entiy into Parhamont. As member for Wen- 
do ver he was chosen m 17C6, and for twenty-eight 
years there was scarcely a more prominent figure 
in the life of St. Stephen’s Certain disturbanoes 
arising out of the expulsion of John Wilkes by the 
House of Commons in 1708, had previous to this 
inspired his well-known Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
contents (1770). 

Burke reached the pinnacle of fame m 1768, when 
ho led the impeachment of Warren Hostings m a 
speech that lasted four days ; during which he 
brought before his hearers the most vivid pictures 
of the beauties of the East as well as the horrors 
and desolation of the tortured Hindoos Catholic 
emancipation, the abolition of the slave trade, and 
the great French Revolution hkewise claimed his 
attention. 

The year 1791 saw the break with his friend 
Charles James Fox, over the bill for the dmsion of 
Canada Burke’s violent donunciation urged Fox 
to whisper, “ There is no loss of friendship, I hope 1 ” 
“ Yes,” said Burke, “ there is loss of friendship I 
know the pnee of my conduct : our friendship is at 
an end ” 

In 1704, retiring from pubhc life to his beautiful 
home at Beaoonsfleld, Bucks, ho met with a tornblo 
blow m the death of bis only son by rapid consump- 
tion Burke’s health gradually failed, and ho died on 
July 7, 1797, and was buried in Beaconstield Church 

Burke is first and foremost an orator That 
must be remembered in estimating his manner and 
matter He is therefore a great rhetorieian, nch 
m passionate declamation, and excelling where 
splendour and force are required, though with Iittlo 
power of variety or delicacy of emphasis 

His gifts as a writer are nowhere better displayed 
than m his magnificent though ono-sided R< flections 
on the Revolution in France — “ Mother of all evil 1 ” 
— in Burke’s opinion 

In comparing Burke’s jJrose at the close of the 
century, with the prose of Drydon m its early years, 
we cannot help noticing the gradual swing bock of 
the pendulum to Renascence models Flinging off 
in Dryden all the glitter and colour of the Eliza- 
bethan prosemen, striving above all after plainness 
of speech, homeliness of phrase, and flexibility of 
method, the prosemen having tidied up the gor- 
geous oonfusion that beset so much of the prose at 
their start, grew tired of the plain veracity of speech, 
and gradually recaptured some of the golden qu^tics 
of tlie Elizabethan and Caroline writers 

But we are concerned here especially with the 
hterary man as historian. What of Burke m this 
connection ? 

Burke deals with the history of his own time 
rather than with the past, and his claim upon us as 
an historian is that ho brings to his work a lofty 
imagination, an impassioned manner, and a philo- 
sophical insight — qualities assuredly needed m the 
making of history. However, they may need 


balancing by the more pedestrian faculties of pre- 
cision and judgment. 

It is a fine tribute to Burke's power that his work, 
concerned as it is with the pohtics of his own age, 
should possess so much permanent value for the 
student of hterature and history The subjects 
with which he is concerned are big and important 
ones, for the transitional age m which he hved 
abounded m problems of striking and memorable 
importance, but his greatness is due loss to the 
greatness of his subjects than to the greatness of his 
way of approachmg them. To-day, we may reahse 
dearly enough the inevitable character of that “ red, 
fool fury of the Seme,” which Tennyson epitomised 
m a neat but shallow phrase. But the price paid 
for the great upheaval, neoessary as it may have 
been, was terrible and lamentable enough ; and no 
one saw this aide of it better than Burke, as his 
glowing tnbute to Mane Antoinette testifies. 

Sometimes he touches what seems to be a passing 
phase of political disturbance, as when he deeds with 
the troubles in connection with John Wilkes, but 
he wrung from them a wise and coolly reasoned 
discussion of the dangers to English hberty that 
may lurk oven in Parhamentary government. The 
breadth and largeness of his outlook is nowhere 
belter illustrated than m the speech on Concilia- 
turn with America (177C), where he makes light of 
the legal argument in favour of taxmg the Colonies 
taking up his position on the more durable ground 
of sense and oxpedieney 

*‘TI)e question with me is. not whetlirr you have a 
right to vendor youi people uusersble, but whether it is 
not to your mterest to moke thorn happy ” 

There is always with Burke the immediate par- 
ticular problem, that loads him to some wise and 
weighty generalisation, that has enriched our store 
of political maxims long after the occasion that 
evolved it has been forgotten. 

Thououts on the Causes or Pbeseni Discontents 

To eomplain of the ago we live In, to murmur at the 
present possessors ol power, to lament tho past, to con- 
ceive extravagant hopes of the future, are the common 
dispositions of the grealost part of mankind ; indeed 
the iiecoBBory effects of tho ignorance and levity of the 
vulgar Buch oomplaints and humours have existed 
m all times , yet as all timee have nnt been alike, true 
political sagacity manifests itself in distinguishing tliat 
complaint wluch only characlonsos the general infirmity 
of human nature, from those which are symptoms of 
the particular distemperature of our own air and season 

On Conciliation with Ameiuca 

If we mean to conciliate and concede ; let us see of 
what nature the concession ought to he ■ to ascertain 
the nature of our concession, we must look at their 
complaint The colonies complain, tliat they have not 
tho charocteristio mark and seal of British freedom. 
They complain that they are taxed m a parliament in 
which they are not represented If you mean to satisfy 
them at all, you must satisfy them with regard to this 
complaint If you mean to please any people, you 
must give them the boon which they ask ; not wut 
you tmnk better for them, but of a kind totally difierent. 
Such an act may be a wise regulation, but it is no con- 
cession - whereas our present theme is the mode of giving 
satfsfaotion 

Bir, 1 think yon must perceive, that I am resolved 
this day to have nothing at all to do with the question 
of the right of taxation Borne gentlemen startle — but 
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it u tnw ; I put it totuUy out of th« question. It is 
less than nothine in my oonelderation. 1 do not indeed 
wonder, nor will you, sir, that gentlemen of profound 
learning are fond of displaying it on thisprofound subject. 
But my consideration is narrow, oonnnod, end wholly 
limited to the policy of the question, I do not ezamme, 
whether the pving away a man’s money be a power 
expected and reserved out of the general trust of govern- 
ment , and how far all mankind, in all forms of polity, 
ore entitled to an exercise of that right by the carter 
of nature Or whether, on the contrary, a right of taxa- 
tion IS necessarily involved in the general principle of 
legislation, and inseparable from the ordinary supreme 
power These are deep questions, whore great names 
militate agamst each other , where reason is peiplexed , 
and an appeed to authorities only thickens the con- 
fusion For high and reverend authorities lift up Iheir 
heads on both sides ; and tliere le no sure footing in the 
middle This point is the great Serbonian, betwixt 
Damietta and Mount Camua Old, where a mtta whole have 
tank I do not Intend to be overwhelmed In that bog, 
though in such respectable company The question 
with mo IS, not whether you have a right to render your 
jieople miserable , but whether it is nut your interest 
to make them happy It is not, what a lawyer tolls me 
T may do , but w hat humanity, reason, and justice tells 
me I ought to do Is a politic art the worse for being a 
generous one 7 Is no concession propei , but that which 
IS made from your want of right to keep wliat you grant f 
Or docs it lessen tho grace or dignity of relaxing in the 
exorcise of an odious claim, because you have jour 
ov idunoo-room full of titles, and your magazines etulTed 
with arms to enforce them 7 What signify all those 
titles, and all those arms * , Of what avail are they, 

when the reason of the thing tells me, that tlio assertion 
of my title is the loss of my suit , and that I could do 
nothing but wound nivsolt by the use of my own weapons* 
Such IB steadfastly my opinion of I he absolute necessity 
of keeping iip tlie concord of this empire by a muty of 
spint, though in a diversity of opoiutiona, that, if I were 
sure tho roloiusts hod, at their leaving this country, 
sealed a regular compact of servitude , that they hod 
soluinnly abjured all the rights of eifizens , that they 
hod mode a vow to renounce all ideas of liberty for them 
and thoir posteritv to nil generations, \et I should 
hold mysoll obliged to conform to tho temper I found 
umvorsally prevalent m my own dav, and to govern 
two millions of men, impatient of servitude, on the 
principles of freedom I am not determining a point 
of law , I am restoring tranquillity ; and the general 
charaeCer and situation of a people must determine 
what sort of a government is fitted for them That 
jioint nothing else can or ought to determine 


BEBEAROH 

HvFificnoNs oxr tbs Rbvolutzon 
IN Fbancb 

At onoe to preserve and to reform is quite another 
thinff. When the useful parts of an old establishmeiit 
are kept» and what is superodded is to be fitted to what 
18 retained, a vigorous mind, steady persevering atten* 
tion» various powers of companson and conibination» 
and the resources of an understanding fruitful in ex* 
pedzents are to be exercised • they are to bo exeroised 
in a oontmuod conflict with the combined force of 
opposite vices , with the obstinacy that rejects all un- 
provement, and tho levity that is fatigued and disgusted 
with everything of which it is in possesion liut you 
may object — “ A process of Ibis kind is slow It is not 
fit for an assembly which glones iii performing in a few 
months the work of ages Sui h a mode of roformmg 
possibly might take up many years.’* \\ ithout quobtion 
it might, and it ought It is one of iho excellemios 
of a method in which tune is amonght the assistants 
that its operation is slow, and m some ca^cs almost ua> 
perceptible If ciroumspoction and caution aie a port 
of wisdom, when we work only upon inanimato matter 
surely they become a part of iluty too, when the subjoc L 
of our demohtion and construction is not brick and 
timber, but sentient beings, by the sudden alteration 
of whose state, condition, and habits, multitudes may bo 
rendered miserable But it Booms as if it were tho pre- 
valent opinion )n Pans, that an uufooJing bcArl, and an 
undoubting confidence, aro the sole qualifications for a 
perfect legislator Far different oro ideas of that 
high office Tlie truo lawgiver ought to have a heart 
full of sensibility He ought to lo\e and respect hm 
kind, and to foar himself It may be allowed to his 
temperament to catch his ultimate object with an 
intuitive glance , but his movements towards it ought 
to be deIilM*rato Political arrangement, ns it is a work 
for social ends, is to bo only wrought bv social means 
l^ero mind mu'^t conspire wiih mind Inno is icquirod 
to produce fhst union o! minds ulnch alone can produco 
ail the good wo uim at Oui paticnco wjll achieve more 
than our force If I might venture to appeol to what 
IS 80 much out of fashion in Pans, 1 mean to exponoiiee, 
I should tell you, that in my course 1 have known, and, 
accordmg to my measure, have co-operated with great 
men , and I have never \ et been any jdan v Inch has 
not been mended by tho observations of thofeo who were 
much infenor in understanding to tlie perbon who took 
tho lead in the busincRs. By a slow but woU-sustamed 
progress, tho eHect of each step is ^^atclied , tlio good 
or i& success of tho first, gives light to us in the second , 
and BO from light to light, we are conduotod with safety 
through the whole senes. 


SCHOLARLY RESEARCH AND THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


SCHOLAItLY RESEARCH 

Tna Beventoenth century reaped tho od vantages of 
the enthusiastic study of tho Classics, mode in the 
hoy-day of tho Reiiascenco. The writers of tho 
sixteenth century hod saturated tJicinselvos with the 
master writers of Greece and Romo , it remained 
for the succeeding ago to apply tho knowledge thus 
gamed both m the pursuit of science and in literary 
productiveness, Tho gain to science wo are dealing 
with elsewhere. The effect upon literature hos al- 
ready concerned us in dealing with the poetry, prose, 
and drama of the time Hero the more purely 
acadomio side will bo noted 
Latin was the language favoured in the seven- 
teenth oentiiry, as m eorher tunes, by soholars ; 


though many books were published hutli in Latin 
and English liocun’s Novum Organuin, iind tho 
later disputations of tho leanird Casauboii with 
James I, may be instanced as illustrations of this 
tendency, while it must be remombeix'd tliat the 
scientido discoveries of such men os Harvey and 
Howton were pvon to tho world m Latin Latin 
indeed was the jiitcmationol medium of communi- 
cation between men of learning 

The mcreesing interest m Biblieal research, re- 
sulting from the Reformation, gave an added 
stimulus to the study of Greek and Hebrew 

The difference between the scholarly spirit of the 
sixteenth and that of the seventeenth ccntuiy, lay 
in the shoi^ned sense of practicality These lan- 
guages were used now not merely to indulge the 
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kterary temperameiit, but to further the practical 
needs of the time For instance, the earlier study 
of Classical Antiquities and Ancient Institutions 
pomted a way for the treatment of English Institu- 
tions, and at the universities the investigation of past 
literatures was guided very largely by the theo- 
logical bias of the day. To such an extent was this 
earned that one college authority counselled the 
study of “ Protestant mathematical books ” The 
enormous concentration of interest on the Bible, 
necessarily weakened soholastic interest m the 
Greek writers, whose paganism was looked upon as a 
serious qualification of their authority 

While most of the important scholars devoted 
themselves to theological matters, rather than to 
classical studies, while Pearson was expounding the 
Creed, and William Lloyd, Bishop of St Asaph, dis- 
coursing on Church History, a great scholar arose, 
Bichaod Bbntlbv, whose interests were far wider 
than those writers 

Born in 1662, he was educated at Wakefield and 
Cambndgo, becoming later a tutor in the house 
of Benjamin Stillingfleet Afterwards ho become 
Master of Trimty, gamed fame m sedulous contro- 
versy os to the rival merits of Ancient and Modern, 
and died in 1742, leaving behind him a reputation 
as a grufi north-countryman of vast learning and 
immense dialectical power 

The great controversy that brought fame to 
Bentley arose in this wise. In 1690 Sir William 
Temple, a whole-hearted admirer of the Classics, 
praised certain letters belonging to ancient litera- 
ture, claiming for them superiority over anything m 
more modern times The letters praised were the 
so-called letters of Phalaris, a cruel tyrant of Agri- 
gontum. Charles Boyle published m 1095 a fresh 
edition of the letters, compliumng of Bentley’s 
conduct in debarring his access to a MS of Plialans 
in the Bioyal Library Bentley replied m a con- 
ciliatory way, but Boyle seemed determmed on 
making himself offensive Bentley's nature was not 
constructed on bland and gentle hnes, and he lost 
little time m asserting the letters to be spurious, 
blaming Boyle’s teachers rather than the young 
writer — the last scornful touch showing the temper 
of the man 

Bentley’s enemies wore roused by this Inferior 
to him in learning, they were his superiors in art 
and in the art of letters and led by Francis Atter- 
bury, they pubhshed an indictment intended to crush 
Bontley for ever, as a dismal dry-os-dust, and as a 
man who did not scruple to plagiarise other men’s 
views to smt himself The public, quite incompetent 
to judge the merits of the case, were led by senti- 
mental consideration to acclaim Boyle and his 
following. Bentley bided his time, accepting his 
chastisement with apparent indifference Then m 
1699, having gone into the matter more fully, be 
published his reply Ho then showed on linguistio 
grounds how impossible it was to accept the letters 
as genuine, and his reply proved convincing to most 
contemporary scholars. A practical expression of 
this was shown in the appointment made soon after 
to the Mastership of Trinity College. Unhappily, 
his great and deserved reputation as a scholar was 
not sufficient for him. Infirmities of temper and a 


growing arrogance disclosed themselves aggressively 
m later life, cuid he showed grievous lock of judgment 
in essaying the editing of Milton’s writings, a task 
that shows only too clearly his limitations u a man 
of letters Before his death Pope had pilloned him 
in the Dunctad, as a terrible duUaid. Dull he 
may have been, and often was m matters of literary 
taste, but to picture him as his eneimes did as 
merely a high and dry pedant, is os absurd as it is 
unfair 

During the late seventeenth century, a vigorous 
movement was made in the direction of local on- 
tiqmties, and a number of writers of great mdustry 
made a notable departure from the old haphazard 
way of using existing compilations without dis- 
crimination, and with method and precision en- 
deavoured to get at their subject by a study of 
local documents and records and careful topo- 
graphical investigation Oxford was tlie centre of 
this antiquarian movement, and among the memor- 
able names are, Bir VfiLLttM. DuoDAnE, with his An- 
tiquUtesof Wamndcahxre : Amthony Wood, a diarist 
and author of Survey of the Anttqutties of Oxford; 
Thouas Hearn, Assistant Keeper in the Bodleian 
Library, whose series of Mrdtasval English Church 
Chronicles earned the History of England down to 
the reign of Richard I ; and Thomas Tanner, with 
his account of monastic records, m which he de- 
fended the monasteries against the more audacious 
of the charges brought against them by Protestant 
historians 

Less solid m learning than these wnters, though 
moro attractive as a writer, was John Aubrey, 
whose Brief Lives of famous people were written to 
help Wood Aubrey belonged to the pleasant 
gossiping order of wnter , ho was a man of literary 
fragments, with insufficient perseverance to any 
solid work on his own account But he had an 
excellent eye for foibles of character, as these lives 
testify. He was a bom portrait-painter and. un- 
like many of liis age, could be mtimate and vivid 
Without being spiteful. 

THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 

During the Middle Agee, the work of education 
was practically confined to the monostonos. These 
were the only universities, for the clergy hod a 
monopoly of Icammg, os the etymology of the word 
“ cleric ” shows Attached t o these monostericN, in 
some coses, were ohoristcr-schools — the germ of the 
later Grammar Schools — and on the dissolution of 
the monasteries many schools of this description 
were built and endowed by moans of the money 
taken from tho monastic houses Education in the 
days of the Renascence signified a thorough ground- 
ing in Greek and Latin, and all that was asked of the 
master in addition to his classical knowledge, was 
has “ pious ” qualification. Between 1609 and 1653, 
more than a hundred schools were opened in Eng- 
land. The method of teaching in these times, how- 
ever, was exceedingly crude and arbitrary Im- 
plicit confidence was placed in the birch, kmdness 
was an unknown quantity among the teachers, 
tlie opinion prevailing that be who could beat the 
hardest could teach the best. 
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NtcuoiiAS UsAL, tho famous Etonian, enjoyed 
an. unenviable reputation m this respect. Small 
wonder that Asoham complained that “ Learning 
is robbed of her best wits by the great beatmg,’* 
and his comments on the methods employed were 
m no ways exaggerated. “ They went to the 
Grammar School httle children ; they come from 
thence great lubbers, always learning and httle 
profiting . . . their whole knowledge of learning 
W'thout a book was told only to their tongue and 
bps and never ascended up to the brain and head ’* 
The schools themselves were like prisons , cold 
and cheerless. Schooling started at 0 A u , hohdaya 
were scanty (barely a fortmght throughout the 
year), and if a boy played truant he ran the risk of 
being treated as Sir Peter Carew was — beaten un- 
mercifully and coupled to a dog with a leash. 

At the Umversity matters were httle better, the 
students bemg still treated hke ohildren, and half 
starved. Many who aurvived this drastio treat- 
ment developed mto uncomfortable pngs, and one 
cannot read about Lady Jane Grey’s stupes with- 
out the feeling that here wo have a cultured and 
gentle nature largely spoiled Happily for her, she 
hod the rare advantage of an amiable and con- 
siderate teacher to compensate her for harsh parents. 

“ When I am in prewnco either of father or mother, 
whether I speak, keep silonre, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, 
be merry or saii, be eewiiig, playing, dancing, or domg 
anything else , 1 must do it os it were in such weight, 
measure and number, even so perfectly an God made 
tho world , or eUo I am so sliarply threatened — yea, 
proseiitly eometunos with pinches, iiipe, and bobs and 
other ways (whiih I will not name for the honour I bear 
them), that I think myself in hell, till time coiiio tliat I 
must go to Mr Elmer , who tearheth me eo gently, so 
loaHantly, with euch fair alluronients to learning tliat 

think all tho lime nothing whiles 1 am with him And 
when 1 am called from him 1 fall on weeping, because 
wbatsoovor 1 do else but loormng is lull ol gnof, trouble, 
and lear ” 

Dunng the Civil War, educational ontorpnse fell 
into abeyance, and at tho Kostoration period new 
ideals, fresh methods of oducation began to make 
themselves felt Meanwhile ochooe of the older 
method may be found in tlie letters of Lucy Hutch- 
inson, whole she spooks of no loss than eight tutors 
who tend her youthful inind at tho mature age of 
seven ; of these methods, one caimot speak save m 
terms of condemnation In tho creation of Chanty 
Schools 111 tho placo of tlio older Grammar School^ 
tho note of tho now attitude is struck, curd m ono 
of Bishop Butler’s Sermons tho design is made 
clear 

It was “ not m any sort to remove poor children 
out of tho rank in which they wore born, but keep- 
ing thorn in it, to give them tho assistance which 
their circumstances plainly called for, by educating 
thorn ill the principles of religion as well os of civil 
hfe , and likewise making some sort of provision 
for their maintonance, under which last I mcludo 
clothing them, giving them such learning — ^if it be 
collod by that name — os may quahfy them for 
some common employment, and placing them out to 
it as they grow up.” 

Meanwhde the oducation of the well-to-do was 
and continued to be one-sided. Little attempt was 
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mode to use scientifio knowledge, modem languages, 
history, geography, for purposes of instruction, 
while the o^y use made of mathematics was to 
teach them m a restricted degree for purposes of 
material welfare Small surprise, then, that men 
like Milton m hia tractate on ^IductU^on, and Hobbes 
m bis Lemaihan and Behemoth, denotmeed Umver- 
sity methods. No doubt Milton’s ignorance of 
youthful psychology mihtates against the utihty of 
some of hiB ideas, but hia contention that more 
attention should be paid to a concrete knowledge 
of men and oSairB, was undeniably sound. 

Throughout the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
oenturies reformers sprang up, inspired by the newly 
kmdled mterest in science and modem languages, 
and at length the controversy became merely port 
of the long-bved struggle between the advantages 
of Ancient and Modem Literature An important 
stage was reached m the progress of education by 
Locke’s treatise, Some Thoughts on Education To 
Locke the primary concern of education was a 
moral one Matters mtellectual should bo subor- 
dinate m youth to matters moral Learning there- 
fore IS of less account than soundness of character or 
that proolical wisdom which makes a man a master 
of aSoirs, with good judgment Locke’s views are 
further amplified and expressed more maturely m 
his famous Essay on the Human Understanding — 
a book that inspired Rousseau and, to come to 
modern times, Herbert Spencer 

Compared with such educational ideals as found 
expression m Matthew Arnold and Huxley, Locke’s 
notions seem one-sided and restneted He shared 
the distrust of his age m imagination and feeling, 
has httle to say of the humane influrnco of the arts 
or tho practical advantages to bo derived from the 
study of the physical sciences. In sliort, ho writes 
as an Utilitanan None the less, he was greatly 
in advance of his time, and his schemes, as compared 
with those of his age, were generous and compre- 
hensive, and wo are grateful to him for hia insistence 
on the study of mathematics and of the handi- 
crafts 

If the education of boys was unsatisfactory, that 
of girls was deplorable To road and write was, m 
tho view of many, quite sufficient The “ complete 
gentlewoman ” of the time was on export m dancing 
and in playing the spinet and guitar ; m artistic 
dabbling and m culinary exorcises Here her 
accomplishments ceased Pope’s picture of tho 
fashionable woman in The Bape of the Lock de- 
Bcnbed truly only too many, and Addison’s ex- 
hortations were certainly needed 

But a change of front was at hand , and about 
tho year 1760 a change for tho bettor in the status 
of women took place Swift had made suggestions 
for reform m the instruction of girls, though he hod 
little belief m their cajiacity Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, though convinced that scholarly qualifi- 
cations wore for the professional man, yet coun- 
selled a generous course of instruction, including 
arithmetic, philosophy, and poetry ; with a touch 
of bitterness she advised learned women to conceal 
their attainments as they would a physical defect. 

The idea of a liberal education for girls was, how- 
ever, not part of the scheme of eighteenth-century 
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eduoation, and grammar-Bohool edaoation was pro- 
vided exclusively for boys ; girls presumably not 
being intended to “serve God bi Cburob and 
State." 


Toward the close of the century a movement 
started in the direction of elementary education, 
but this begins a new chapter in the histoiy of our 
subject. 


SCOTS VERSE AND PROSE FROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
TO THE COMING OF BURNS 


Thx Vigorous early growth of Scots verse, that fol- 
lowed the death of Chaucer, and gave a greater 
vitality to Scottish bterature than to English, m 
the intermediate period preceding the English Re- 
nascence, was not maintained. While English 
poetry was reviving under Wyatt and Surrey and 
Gascoigne, Scotland did little except produce a crop 
of satirical verso nourished more or less by the 
Reformation, with a rough, not wholly unattractive 
tong to it, but little artistic beauty. Following this 
there are two names of some note, contemporary 
with Sidney and Spenser — ^Alexander Scott and 
Alexandeb Momtcomerie. 

Of Scott we know little as a man Ho seems to 
have been unhappy both in hia domestic relations, 
and in his endeavours to make a competency His 
work IS heterogeneous Pious and satirical verse 
jostle with amorous ditties, in a maimer character- 
istic of his time Probably his love ditties show 
him m his most attractive manner : those ere 
pleasantly wiitton, showing sincerity and feeling. 

Scott’s contemporary, Alexander Montgomene, 
strikes a stronger and more personal note He was 
known os Captain Montgomene, and served the 
Regent Morton at one time His most considerable 
work is The Cherne and the Sloe (Sloe), an allegory 
presumably, dealing with the merits of the sweet 
fruit that grows on high out of reach, and the sloe, 
small and insignificant beneath it Familiar ab- 
stractions appear ■ Hope, Reason, Experience, &c , 
with a running commentary of their own There 
aro some agreeable passages of description and a few 
flaslies of humour, and the whole poem is written m 
a curious metre that become popular and evoked 
many imitations 

Besides this poem, Montgomene wrote nearly a 
hundred sonnets, rospcctablo in quality, but not 
equal to the best woik of the Elizabethan sonnet- 
eers , some di'votioiial pieces, and some ribald 
matter , a builesque. Navigation, and a few love 
ditties. His work, on the whole, is more vaned and 
more distinctive than Scott’s 

Bom about 1550, he died in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. 

Sir Robert Ayton (1570-1638), bom in Fife, 
was knighted by James I, and played a prominent 
part m the Court politics of the time He was a 
scholar, and wrote in many languages, and it is note- 
worthy that there is no trace of Scots dialect m his 
English verse ; which shows a sharp cleavage with 
the older Scots school of verse. 

This cleavage is even more marked in the EarIi 
OF Stirlirq (c. 1580-1640), whoso lync work, the 
Aurora collection, is strictly in Ime with the Eliza- 
bethan song writers, so far as treatment is con- 


cerned, though inferior to the best of these. He 
wrote also tragedies : Craems, Danua, Alexander, 
Julius Ccesar, dignified and meritorious m many 
ways, and the Exhortation to Prince Henry, some- 
what m the vem of Drayton, and held by some to 
be his best work. 

In quality, however, he is easily surpassed by his 
fnend, Drummond of Hawthobhdbn (1685-1640). 
He was cultured and accomplished , and his son- 
nets, lyrics, elegies, characteristically Jacobean in 
the school of Donne, display many beauties and 
fehcities 

** Doth then tho world go thus, doth all thus move T 
Is this tho justice which on Earth we find f 
Is this that firm decree which all doth bind T 
Ato these your influences. Powers above T 
Those soub which vice’s moody mists most bhnd. 
Blind Fortune, blindly most their fnend doth prove ; 
And tliey who then, poor idol Virtue I love. 

Fly like a feather toss’d by storm and wmd 
Ah I if a Providence doth sway this all. 

Why should best mmdh groan under most diatiess t 
Or why should pride humility moke thrall. 

And injunee tho innocent oppress ! 

Heavens I hinder, stop this fate , or grant a time 
When good may have, as well as bad, their prime ' ’’ 

Turning to the prose of this period, we recogmse 
in it singularly little of first class importance 
Previous to Knox and Buchanan, there is only the 
anonymous Complaint of Scotland (l.'>49), stiff and 
archaic m form, with httle to commend beyond its 
isolated position, and its virulent attack on England 
John Knox, of eourse, was a great personality in 
his way, but as a man of letters ho is not consider- 
able. A vigorous, truculent writer, his aim is re- 
ligious and moral, and his First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Mottslroua Regiment {government) of 
Women (1568) is more remarkable for its quaint 
title and uncompromising point of view, than for 
any hterary interest 

His contemporary, George Buchanan, has more 
claim upon the student of letters For part of his 
life ho lived in France, concerned m schoolmastenng, 
among his pupils being Montaigne, Most of his 
work was written m Latin, and his English prose, 
at times suggestmg an analogy with Aschom though 
less clear and straightforward, is vigorous and 
polemical in trend 

James I has some claim as a writer of clear, 
forcible prose, with his Counterblast to Tobacco, and 
the Basiheon Doron ; but the most distinguished 
name is that of Sir Thomas Ubquhart, Knight of 
Cromarty (1011-1660), a notable Royalist whoso 
style has many of the interesting characteristics of 
Elizabethan prose, salted with national idiosyn- 
crasies. He gave us a translation of Rabelais, and 
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Bome Bztraordmaiy woiks on acientifio and liteiaiy 
BubjeotB. 

In approaching Allait Rambay, we meet the 
pioneer m Scotland of that movement towaide 
naturahsm and passion m poetry that culminated m 
the Romantic Revival, finding m Bums ite greatest 
exponent across the Border, and some half dozen 
great names m English literature further south. 

Apprenticed to a wigmaker in Edmburgh, Ramsay 
came across Watson’s choice selection of Scottish 
lyrical verse, and they affected him much as the old 
ballad had ^eoted Sir Philip Sidney. 

Stirred up to write himself, he starts m a vein 
that IS mostly satirical, and even when pathetic is 
more whimsical than sentimental Dealing almost 
entirely with low life, he gives us a vigorous, realistic 
picture of Edmburgh typos m the eighteenth century 

In addition to his lighter pieces, there is his pas- 
toral drama T’ie Oentle Shepherd, where he presents 
a picture of rustic life, somewhat conventionalised, 
it 18 true, to suit the requirements of the day, yet 
with a certom freshness and naturalness, and a 
pleasant humour, that give it distinction He did 
a good deal of work in the matter of resetting old 
songs, but he was far happier m the lighter moods 
than in the sentimental Yet hia English lyncs 
enjoyed a fair popularity, and dospito the common- 
place character of much of his wnting. Ins un- 
doubted intorost m Scots vernacular literature, and 
his zeal m popularising it, did a good deal to pre- 
pare the way for Bums. 

A Bono 

My Peggy is a young thing, 

J ust entered in her teens. 

Fair os tlie day, and sweet os May, 

Fair 08 the day, and always gay 
My Peggy is a young thuig. 

And I'm not very auld. 

Yet well 1 like to meet her at 
Tho wauking of the fauld. 

My Peggy spooks soe sweetly, 

WhonoW wo meet alone, 

1 wish nae inair to lay my care,— 

I wish noe riiuir of a’ that’s rare 
My Peggy spooks soe sweetly. 

To a’ the lave I’m could , 

But she gars a’ my spirits glow 
At the woukiiig of the fauld 

My Peggy smiles soe kindly, 
hene’er 1 whisper love. 

That I look down on a’ the town 
That I look down upon a crown 
My Peggy smiles sae kindly. 

It makes me bhthe and bauld ; 


And naetbing gie’s me sio delight 
As wauking of the fauld. 

My Peggy sings aae softly, 

When on my pipe 1 play. 

By o’ the rest it is oonfest, — 

By a’ the rest, that she shim best. 

1^8^ sings aae aaitly. 

And m her aongs ore tauld. 

With mnocenoe, the wale o’ senas. 

At wauking of the fauld t 

Among other predecessors of Bums are Wtt.t.tam 
HAMII.TON of Bangour, with hia happily rhythmic 
Braea of Yarrou) (“ Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny 
bnde ”), 1724 ; George Haucet, an Aberdeen 
Bchoolmsjster and a J acobite ballad writer , the 
efiective song writers Alexander Ross cmd John 
Skinner of “ TuUochgonim ” fame. Of this gay 
effusion mdead, Bums has said it was “ the best 
Scots song Scotland ever saw ” Another Jacobite 
smger is Alexander Geddeb, a man of consider- 
able acconiphshment, who showed hia scholarship 
in hiB translation of Tlicocntus and Virgil and his 
humorous insight into rustic bfo, in his Wee Wtfukie. 

Many eighteenth-century Scottish songs familiar 
to tho modem reader, are either anonymous or of 
doubtful authorship 

There ts noe Luck dboot the Boose, for instance, 
appeared about 1771 Its authorship is uncertain, 
though James Beattie added two verses to tho 
original ; but I had a Boose and I had nae man, 
EUrick Bards, Bere atoa' there avxY, O'er the Moor 
amang the Heather, are songs whose paternity 
has never been determined Lady Anne Barnard 
(1760-1826) wrote Auld Rohm Gray, while the ill- 
fated figure of Robert Fbbousson (1750-74) is per- 
haps the most interesting personality, after Ramsay, 
in the period before Bums. His gift as a writer of 
vernacular verse was shown in bis fifteenth year, 
while a student at St. Andrews ; and during his 
bnef hfe he distinguished himself as a poet of urban 
life, especially the rough urban lifo and primitive 
jollities of Edinburgh towards tho end of the eight- 
eenth century. 

These things ore exhibited with humour and 
whimsical charm m Auld Reekie, Wale of ilka Town, 
Letih Races, Hallow Fair His few experiments 
in rural subjects are equally happy, such as To the 
Bee, and the sketch of a winter’s mght in a farm 
kitchen, entitled The Farmer’s Ingle At the age of 
twenty-four ho died in a madhouse, but in his 
slender output, he hod already shown more imagi- 
native promise and artistic ezeellenco than any of 
his predecessors, though his work was necessarily 
less vaned and extensive than Ramsay’s. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PHDiiOSOPHIC THOUGHT IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

Thomas Hobbes ; John Locke ; George Berkeley ; David Hume ; Thomas Reid ; Joseph Butler. 

THOMAS HOBBES (168S-1679) 

His Lute 

“ Terror and I,” says Hobbes, “ were bom twins ” 

This IB a witty allusion not merely to his own 


timidity but also to the circumstances under \ihich 
he entered the world On Apnl 6, 1688, Mrs 
Hobbes, the wife of a Malmesbury clergyman, 
alarmed by the rumours of the Spanish Armada, 
^ The Oenlle Shepherd. 
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gave premature birth to a boy who received the 
somewhat appropriate nemo of Thomas. Shortly 
after this event, his father, a passionate man, struck 
a fellow-parson at the church door, and sought 
safety in flight Brought up by an uncle, Hobbes 
entered Magdalen College, Oxford, m 1603, but appa- 
rently gain^ little from the umversity, where m^i- 
eeval traditions still Lngered, and where geometry 
— according to his own account — was neglected 
os a black art He become, however, skilled in 
snoring jackdaws and “ tooke great dchght to goe 
to the book-binders’ shops and lie gaping on 
mappos ” In 1G08 he was appointed tutor to the 
son of the Earl of Cavendish, and for the next twenty 
years remamed with the young lord as friend and 
companion ; for Hobbes was both facetious and 
obliging — even to the extent of borrowing money 
for his aristocratic pupil During this period of bis 
life he devoted his leisure mainly to the olossios, 
but in 1G28 his interests were revolutionised His 
patron dying m the June of that year, Hobbes 
obtained another scholastic post and left for the 
Continent with his now charge It was whilst they 
were in Paris that tlie following memorable incident 
ocourred “ Being in a Gentleman’s library,” says 
Aubrey, “ Euclid’s elements lay open and ’twas the 
47th El libn I He (Hobbes) read the proposition 
' By God,’ sayd he, ‘ this is impossihlo.’ " Further 
study correcting this conclusion, he became “ in 
love with geometry ” 

Heturriing to England in 1631, he began to apply 
his newly acquired inathematios to plulosophy. and 
by 1640 some of his theories were published in 
manuscript form Apprehensive, however, os to 
how the Long Parliament would view the political 
opimoiis expressed, ho retired to Pans, where ho 
remained seven years Here he wrote the Levia- 
than In tins famous book, whieh appeared m lfi.5], 
his hostility to the Catholic Church was sufflciently 
explicit to make England a more desirable home 
Crossing the Channel for the lost timo, ho mode his 
peace with the political authorities and completed 
his system of philosophy with a work containing his 
first principles , it was published m 1C66 under the 
title of De Corpore 

Hobbes’ closing years wore filled with contro- 
versies — ^mathematical and theological. Ho was 
charged with atheism , and at one time Parliament 
threatened to tako the matter up The philosopher 
alarmed for his safety, protested that the law did 
not allow his being burnt for heresy The Bill of 
inquiiy, however, was dropped — ^probably owing to 
Court influence For the King was well disposed 
towards the old man whose pupil he had been for a 
short time, when as Prince of Wales he was living 
an exile in Pans Moreover, Charles was highly 
diverted by the contests of wit between his courtiers 
and the philosoplicr, whoso appearance at Court he 
haded with tho remark, “ Here comes the bear to 
be baited ” 

Mentally active to the last, Hobbes rounded 
off his long life with on autobiography m Latin 
verse Ho died in the August of 1679, relieved 
at last “ to find a bole to creep out of the 
world at." 


His PHiLosoraY 

All phdosophers have of necessity systematic 
minds, but Hobbes possessed the sense of order m a 
marked degree. He was therefore not content with 
any general explanation of the umverse, he wished 
to go further and show how everything conformed 
to his theory. From his first prmciple he believed 
it was possible for him to deduce both the physical 
world and the behaviour of men with all the cer- 
tainty of a demonstration m Euchd So firmly was 
he imbued with the method of geometry. What was 
the starting point of this groat undertaking T It 
was the materialistic doctrine that the universe is 
composed of atoms — or to use Hobbes’ word, bodies 
— ^possessing tho property of motion. The cor- 
poreal dance has produced tho world m which we 
live, and the results could not possibly be other 
than what they arc, because all the movements are 
regulated by certain unchanging laws, tlie whole 
course of events hnked by a chain of cause and 
eSect from which chance and Divine interference 
are alike excluded In other words, the universe is 
a huge and ever-developing mechomsm, and we are 
only hmdcied by our mental capacity from foro- 
oastmg its future If this aceount is correct, it will 
be obviously necessary to reduce mind, somehow or 
other, to terms of matter This is precisely what 
Hobbes does All mental operations, he says, are 
only “ motion and agitation of the brain ” Tho 
objection that conaciousnosa appears to bo some- 
thing entirely different from motion does not weigh 
with him Beoausi-. in the first place, if the dillcr- 
once ivoK real it would contradict one of his most 
fimdamental beliefs, namely, that everything which 
exists IS material, and secondly, ho is convinced 
that the testimony of consciousness is, in itself, un- 
reliable It IS constantly deceivmg us, he says, in 
our dreams, for example, or when external agencies 
Buoh as mirrors or physical injunes produce hallu- 
cinations Moreover, he points out that smell or 
taste of a particular object vanes with different 
persons In short, our ideas are nothmg more than 
phantasms 

Consequently, in Hobbes’ psychology, there is 
some attempt to translate mental phenomena mto 
tho language of physics Desire and aversion, for 
instance, ore regarded os physical attraction and 
repulsion rospectivcly But ho speedily abandons 
this naive undertaking, though still believing m the 
soundness of the theory which prompted it When 
considering tho othicol and political conduct of men 
he wisely refrains from endeavounng to explam it as 
the results of bodily movements, and adopts instead 
the more fruitful method of psychological analysis. 
This part of his system he calls civil, os distinguished 
from natural, philosophy Tho root idea of Hobbes’ 
political and ethical theories is that man is a purely 
selfish animal, invariably pursuing his own personal 
good, irrespective of the interests of others. When 
we act benevolently it is either m tho hopo of ro- 
oeiving some benefit m return, or because it gratifies 
our sense of self-importance Again, the feehng of 
pity 18 equally egoistical ; it is simjfly fear for our 
own well-being The misfortunes of other people 
oonjure up aimils-r calamities hkely to befall our- 
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Balves in the future. But in a society where the 
members are bent on their own aggrandisement, 
there will be an inevitable conihct of mterests. 
Now it IS to prevent this system of cut-throat com- 
petition that government exists In a ** state of 
nature,” says Hobbes, tliere is universal war Force 
and fraud are the only two methods which an in- 
dividual adopts to realise his aims Consequently, 
“ the life of man is sohtary, poor, nasty, brutish 
and short ” But as men become more rational it 
IS seen that this violence defeats its own ends and 
that a more effectual way to secure one’s own good 
IS to respect the good of others Reason itself, 
however, is not of sufficient strength to effect this 
change of policy It is, therefore, necessary for 
men “ to confer all their power and strength upon 
one man or upon on assembly of men . ” This 
“ Mortal Ood ” or Leviathan preserves peace by 
issuing commands or laws and inflicting penalties 
upon those who disobey them It is not perfectly 
clear whether or no Hobbes intended this mutual 
agreement' — or social contract as it is called — to be 
regarded os historically true ; he certainly admits 
that government can arise m other ways, namely, 
by conquest or by extension of the family principle 
In any case his mam pomt seems to be that the 
centred authonty, however it originated, is obeyed 
from motives of solf-mtorest, that is to say, either 
from fear of pumshment or from dread of anarchy 
Another feature of Hobbes' pohtical philosophy is 
his contention that if government is to justify its 
existence by msmtaining the peace, it must possess 
undivided authority — a point not fully realised by 
his contemporanes The sovereignty of England, 
for example, must not bo shared by King and Par- 
liament, It must be vested in one or the other Per- 
sonally ho favoured a despotism, though he appears 
to have recognised that a democracy was logically 
compatible with his theory of sovereignty 

Hobbes’ groat work, the Leviathan, is mformed 
with a vigorous imogmation that imports to it agree- 
able literary qualifications; moreover, it exhibits 
a striking logical power We must dispute his 
premises as to the selfish and undisciplined char- 
acter of human nature, unbridled, if we wish to join 
issue with him For granting these, there is little 
to find fault with in his deductions Moreover, his 
method 18 admirable Keeping his central idea 
always m view, ho illustrates his point with a clar- 
ity, force, and economy of words that compel our 
admiration for the writer, however wo may feel 
towards the philosopher , and his influence on the 
fine prose writers of tho succoedmg era must have 
been considerable 

Originality of thought is by no moans synony- 
mous with clarity of expression , nor greatness of 
intellect with distmction of stylo. 

The remarkable contribution to thought and 
speculation therefore, made by the great philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century, Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, ore the more memoi able mas- 
much as they were contributions to hterature no 
less than to philosophy 

The distmctive character of Hobbes’ Lterary stylo 
is its lucidity, terseness, and pungency. Comparing 
it with that of his g^at picdooessor. Bacon, wo feel 
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how entirely suitable each man’s hteraiy method 
was for the work it hod to do. Bacon was essen- 
tially a pioneer he had to stimulate the imagma- 
tion, to compel the attention, to extol a way of re- 
search. His rich allusiveness, his striking imagery, 
his aphoristic resoneuioe, is pecuharly adapted for 
his purpose The barer, sharper style of Hobbes is 
quite as efficient in its own way HiS work was 
more provocative, more challenging them that of 
Bacon ; and it was to his advantage that he was 
loss of a scholar. 

" He had read much,” Aubrey tells us, “ if one con- 
siders his long life, but his contemplation was much more 
than his reading He was wont to say, that if he had 
read as much as other men, he ^ould have continued 
still os Ignorant as other men The manner of writing 
ILemathan) was thus He walked much and contem- 
plated, and he had in the head of his cane a pen and ink- 
horn, coi nod always a noto-)>ook in his pocket, and as 
soon 08 the thought darted, he presently entered it mto 
Ills hook, or otherwise might have lost it ” 

In conclusion, Hobbes has a twofold claim on 
our gratitude. He rendered a real service to ethical 
thought, though not precisely in the way he an- 
ticipated, by mdirectly disproving the doctrine of 
the absolute selfishness of mankind. For a falleuy 
can never bo refuted until it is succinctly formulated. 
But there is another and more positive distmction 
attaching to his name He aimed a blow at ignor- 
ance and superstition by msisting that all physical 
phenomena must he explained by natural causes. 
In other words, he mamtamod with clearness and 
vigour a pnnciple which is the foundation of all 
modem science. 

Levulthah 

A Commonwealth is said to be instituted when a 
multitude of men do agree and covenant, every one with 
every one, that to whatsoever man or assembly of men 
shall be given by the major part, the right to present the 
person of them ^1 (that is to say lie their representative) , 
every one, as well he that voted for it os he that vot^ 
against it, shall authorise all the actions and judgments 
of that man or assembly of men in the same manner as 
if they were his own, to tho end to live peoeoably amongst 
themselves and be protected against other men From 
this institution of a Commonwealth ore derived all the 
nghtH and faculties of him or them on w horn the sovereign 
power 16 conferred by the consent of tho people assembled 

First, because they covenant it is to be understood 
they are not obliged by former co\onant to anythmg 
repugnant hereunto And consequently they that have 
alrcMy instituted a commonwealth, being thereby 
bound by covenant to own tho actions and judgments 
of one, cannot lawfully make a new covenant amongst 
themselves, to be obedient to any other, in anything 
whatsoevor, without his permission And, therefore, 
they that are subjects to a monarch, caimot without 
his leave cast oS monarchy and return to the confusion 
of a disunited multitude, nor transfer their person from 
him that beareth it to another man or other assembly 
of men for they are bound, every man to every man, 
to own and bo reputed author of all that he that already 
IS their sovereign slinll do and judge fit to lie done , so 
that any roan dissenting all the rest should break their 
covenant made to that man ; and they have also every 
man given the sovereignty to him that boareth their 
person, and therefore if they dispose him they take 
from him that which is his own, and so agam it is 
injustice. 

JOHN LOCKE (1632-1704) 

There is no figure more typical of the general 
drift of thought in the eighteenth century thsui John 
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Locke. Hobbes’ philostqjhy baa a bolder breadth, 
but its swaging oomprehensivenees makes it to 
some extent ahen to the tentative, practical, and 
compromising spirit of the age of Diyden and 
Johnson 

Berkeley’s speculative brilhanoe anticipates to 
some extent tlie idealising tendency of the Roman- 
tic movement. Hume amphfied and earned still 
further Locke’s system of thought, but his very 
subtlety and remorseless logio, though character- 
istic of certain sides of eighteenth-century thought, 
were leas typical than Locke’s of this thought as a 
whole, A spirit of free inquiry, tempered by a 
love of oompromise, toleration in religious matters 
save when matters of State suggested otherwise, 
practical common-scnso as a guide m life; — m aJl 
theso things there is no abler spokesman than 
Locke. 

His Life 

In the summer of 1632, John Locke’s mother was 
visiting relatives at Wrington, a village m Somerset- 
shire, and it was here, on August 29, that the philo- 
soplior was born , but his boyhood was spent at 
his home in Pcnsford, a few miles distant, where he 
was brought up by his father, an attorney and 
" man of parts,” on somewhat puritanical lines. 
In 1640 ho entered Westminster School, then con- 
trolled by Dr Busby, of birching notoriety , and six 
years later gamed a studentship at Chnst Church, 
Oxford Hero, os elsewhere, the Puritan author- 
ities wore 111 the ascendant, and they not only re- 
qunrd an account of the Sunday’s discourse from 
the undergraduates but also provided them with 
one or two more sermons during the week It is 
therefore hardly surprising that the young man 
“ spent a good part of his first year in reading 
romances,” more ospecially as, like Hobbes, he 
greatly disliked the educational methods of the 
University With characteristic independence he 
refused to take lecture notes ” deferentially,” for 
which act of revolt ho was described by a hor- 
rified contemporary os “a man of turbulent 
spirit, clamorous and discontented ” Neverthe- 
less, Locke seems to have been on industrious, if 
somewhat unorthodox worker; and in 1669 he was 
elected to a life studentship at his college The 
next eight years wore filled with great intellectual 
activity Ills pliilusophical iiiturusts wore aroused 
by reading Descartes, but they by no means mon- 
opolised his attention , he lectured on Greek and 
Rhetoric and studied medicine This branch of 
scientific knowledge appealed to his concrete mind, 
and its acquisition proi ed of stwvice both to his 
friends and himself, for he was constitutionally 
delicate, always suffering from asthma and in later 
years from a chrome form of consumption But 
Locke was not to remain in scholarly seclusion In 
1666 Lord Ashlcj’, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, 
coming to drink the waters at Oxford, mode his 
acquaintance through a chance meeting, and was so 
favourably impressed tliat the following year saw 
Locke an inmate of the Earl’s household m the 
Strand His versatility speedily justified the com- 
pliment paid him. He saved his patron’s life by a 
difUcult operation, and became his confidential ad- 


viser. Moreover, he found a wife for his lordship’s 
son, which was possibly not the least difficult imder- 
taking, seeing that the proqiective bridegroom 
was “ a shapdoss lump.” But there were greater 
anxieties to come, for the political intrigues m 
which Shaftesbury subsequently engaged rendered 
the philosopher — though unjustly — an object of 
suspicion. However, he disappomted his enemies 
by leading “ a very cunning, umnteUigible life,” 
and by way of rendering his safety more secure 
crossed over to Holland in 1083, where he remamed 
until the acoesaion of Wilham III. Here, save for 
one attempt at capture, the English Government 
left him unmolested, and contented itself with de- 
priving him of his studentship Locke was thus 
left free to complete his famous Essay on the Hwman 
Understanding, whicli was begun, so he tells us, in 
the belief that one sheet of paper would contam all 
his thoughts on the subject. Apparently the an- 
ticipation was ill-founded, as the work extends over 
one thousand pages The Essay was published to- 
gether with his Treatise of Governments in 1090, 
following the first Letter on Toleration, which had 
appeared for the first time in English during the 
previous year. Perhaps the happiest period of 
Locke’s Lfe was spent with his friends Sir Francis 
and Lady Mosham, in thoir rural home at Oates m 
Essex, where ho installed himself m 1601. Hence- 
forward he only braved the “ pestilent smoke ” of 
London when his duties as Commissioner of Appeals 
made it necosaary for him to do so. In this peaceful 
retreat the old man not only answered various 
criticisms on the Essay but wrote m addition his 
celebrated Treatise on Education, and the Reason- 
ableness of Christtanity In 1704 he surmised that 
“ the dissolution of the cottage was not far off ” , 
it come on October 28 His practical and kindly 
nature is well illustrated in his will, which directed 
an inexpensive funeral in order tliat the money 
saved might benefit the poor of the parish. 

Ills Philosophy 

By his friends wo are told Locke was termed 
“ Doctor ” on account of his medical attainments 
But the title possoBBod a greater significance tlian 
was intended for he was a physician not only of the 
body but also of the mind Locke was profoundly 
convinced that the modiaeval intellect had wasted 
much of its Bubstanco in fruitless speculations con- 
cerning the universe Looko struck out a now path- 
way in philosophy Bacon had pomted out the 
natural defects of liuinan intelligence m the study 
of phenomena, and sought to amend these by 
bettering the method Locke improved on this, 
by a searching study of man’s intellect m order to 
detonnino the truth and certainty of knowledge, 
and this theorising about knowledge and the grounds 
of belief upon which we hold our opinions, came to 
be known as epistemology Before we make so 
many guesses about things, said Locke in effect, 
let us take stock of our thinking apparatus and 
appraise its value The Essay concerning Human 
Understanding is therefore an attempt to save man 
from this disease of verbiage by showing that the 
capacity of the human mmd is limited. 
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But before Looke oan detemune the preoise 
extent of our real knowledge there la a prebnuuaiy 
consideration to be faced. It is necessary to dis- 
cover the source or sources from which it is denved. 
Now he argues that the basis of our knowledge lies 
m experience ; without it the mind is Lke a blank 
sheet of paper Further, this experience may be 
divided according to the two channels through 
which it comes Our senses provide one medium, 
therefore Locke proposes calling their various con- 
tents IdecM of Bensation. Upon the matenol thus 
presented the mind operates by perceiving, remem- 
bering, oompanng, and so on These mental pro- 
cesses may be termed Ideas of Reflection, since they 
are obtomod by the mmd reflecting on its own 
activities. 

But what IS the nature of the experience derived 
in this twofold manner T Docs it give us ideas 
which represent, either directly or indirectly, things 
that actually exist ? Locke replies m the affirma- 
tive. In the first place we are certam of our own 
existence, because even the very act of doubting 
this fact implies, as Descartes had pomtod out, 
someone who doubts. Again, the reality of God 
is also an assured fact, since conscious selves necesai - 
tato the existence of a First Cause that is capable of 
bringing them into bemg Nor docs Locke question 
the reality of material objects, for ho notices that 
there is an clement of compulsion in our sense ex- 
periences ; they are forced upon us whether we will 
or no He concludes, therefore, that their cause 
must be referred to external substances These 
material bodies possess in themselves cortam essen- 
tial qualities — extension, motion, sohdity, figure, 
number — which produce in us ideas that exactly 
represent them , and they have m addition the 
power of giving rise to various ideas like those of 
colour, taste, smell, which however exist only in 
the mmd, and have no correspondmg qualities m 
the objects from which they are denved 

Having attempted by these arguments to show 
that the knowledge gamed from experience deals 
with concrete realities, Locke has now to determine 
the extent of our knowledge concerning them. 
With regard to spintual beings the lunitations he 
apparently thinks arc fairly obvious, since we are 
ignorant of all spirits save of those that dwell m 
our own bodies and of God their supreme Cause 
About the physical world there is also a wide field 
for conjecture Hero, according to Locke, our 
knowledge is confined to individual objects be- 
cause it IS beyond our powers to discover a neces- 
sary connection botwecii thoir primary, or inherent, 
and secondary, or derived, qualities. " We are so 
far from knowing ivhat particular figure, siro, or 
motion of parts produces a yellow colour, or sweet 
taste or sharp sound, that wo can by no means 
conceive how any size, figure, or motion of any 
particles can possibly produce in us the idea of 
any colour, taste, or sound whatsoever ” Seeing 
therefore that we cannot discover the precise nature 
of sense objects, such knowledge as we possess must 
be restricted to our present experiences and mcm- 
onos of them. Consequently our predictions of 
their future existence and behaviour arc concerned 
only with probabilities, not with certamties. In 
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other words, we oan never attain knowledge of the 
material world which is universally true. 

The result of Locke’s mquiry, then, is to show that 
“ our minds are not made as large as truth, nor 
suited to the whole extent of tbmgs.” Neverthe- 
less these hmitations, considerable though they ore, 
in no wise prevent our attaining happiness both 
here and hereafter. It is possible to gam sufficient 
knowledge of nature by experimental means to en- 
sure our comfort in this life, and we are assured also 
of a God who will reward us with immortality for 
the goodness of conduct on earth. The knowledge 
of this future existence and its dependence on right- 
doing Locke derives from Christianity , and we are 
to behove these revelations on account of thoir 
moral reasonableness, which is heightened by the 
miraculous and well -attested manifestations with 
which they are accompanied 

Now it IS important that the individual should 
bo given freedom to pursue these mundane and 
celestial forms of happmess His spiritual hfe ought 
not to be embarrass^ by his bemg compelled to 
accept theological subtleties, for they do not con- 
tain the essentisls of Christianity, which, as al- 
ready suggested, are very Simple and possess un- 
mistakablo rationality. Accordmgly Locke would 
have the Enghah Government abstain from mter- 
fenng in matters of religion and extend toleration 
to all foims of opinion, save Roman Catholicism 
and Atheism, both of which are mimical to civil 
society Nor must the material welfare of the 
members of the community be bmdored by the 
State, since Government only exists for the good of 
the governed. Consequently, if any particular form 
of political authority misuses its functions, the 
people, through the majority of their representatives, 
have a right to exchange it for one more suitable. 
Locke attempts to vindicate this view, which pro- 
vides a justification for the Revolution of 16S8, by 
appeahng, hko Hobbes, to a social contract But 
his conception of the nature of the contract diBcis 
from that of his predecessor m an impoitant manner 
— the powers of the individual aro surrendered not 
to a rulmg body consisting of a person or persons, 
as m Hobbes’ account, but to the commimity. 
Therefore such power as the Government possesses 
IS partial only and may bo revoked 

With Hobbes, Locko agrees that every man gives 
up his actual power to the state , yet ho does not 
surrender it unconditionally, argues Locke, but for 
certam specific purposes. He gives up his hberty 
to an extent for the sake of a few privileges Ex- 
amining Hobbes’ absolute monarchy, Locke secs 
hero no ciiil society at all, no common judge 
with authority. Such an one has no right to 
unpose his will on all, for the ultimate source of 
power must as a practical necessity be m the 
will of a majority. The community, m short, 
IS hke a joint stock company, established for the 
mutual preservation of their kves, hbertiee^ and 
estates 

Locke’s influence on the course of thought, both 
Enghsh and Contmental, has been far-reaching But 
his advocacy of religious toleration and of civil 
hberty, valuable as it was, is not his most distinc- 
tive contribution. What we peculiarly associate 
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with hi8 name is his empirical tearhing — though he 
was not altogether consistent in this respect It ifi 
this feature ot his writings which has provoked per- 
haps the moht important oi ell philosophical con- 
troversies, in raising the question as to whether 
or no we can penetrate the secrets of the umvorso 
by a method other than experience, and one which 
transcends it. 


On toe Human Unpebstandino 

Since therefore it ts unavoidable to the greatest port of 
men, if nut all to have several opinions without certain 
and indubitable proofs of their trutlis , and it camea 
too great an imputation of ignorance, liglitnoss, or foJJy, 
for men to quit and renouiico thoir former tenets pre- 
sentl} upon the otfer of an argument which they caiiuot 
immraiatoly answer and show tho irisufiiciency of , it 
would, methinks, become all men to maintain peace 
and the common othoos of humanity and friendship in 
the diversity of opinions, since we cannot reasonably 
expo( t that any one should readily and obsequiously 
quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with a blind re- 
signation to an authority which the understanding of 
man aoknowledgoe not For, however it may often 
inistako it can own no other guide but roaaon, nor 
blindly submit to the will and dictates of another If 
he you would bring over to your sentiments be one that 
exarniiios before he assents, you must give him leave 
at his li isuro to go o\ er tho account ogam and recalling 
what IS out of his mind examine the particulais to see 
on which side the advantage lies , and if he will not 
think our argument of weight enough to engage him 
anew m so much pains, it ib but what wo do often our- 
selves m the like caso , and we should take it amiss if 
others should proscribe to us what points we should 
study , and if he he one who takes his opinion upon 
trust how ran we imagine that he should ronounoe 
those tonots winch time and custom have so settled in 
his oun mind that ho tliuiks them solf oMclcnt and of 
on unquestionable ccrtnmtv , or which ho takes to be 
irnprossionH he has rectued from God himbelf or from 
men Mint bv Him ^ TIow can no expect, 1 saj, that 
opinions thus settled should be given up to the arguments 
or authority of a stranger or adversary ^ especially if 
there bo any suspifion of interest or design os tiicro 
never fails to be whoie men bud themselvis ill treated 
Wo •should do well to commiserate our mutual ignorance, 
and oiidoavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair 
wa\s of information and not instantly treat others ill 
os ihstinatc and perverse because they will not renounce 
their 01M1 and rornuo our opinions, or at least those we 
vould fori ^ up in thorn when it is more than probable 
that we are no loss obstinate in not embracing some of 
theirs lor where is the man that has incontestable 
( videnco of the truth of all that ho holds or of the false- 
hood of all he condemns , or can say that he has ex- 
amined to tho bottom all his own or other men's opinions T 
The necessity of believing without knowledge nay, often 
upon very slight grounds in tins fleeting state of action 
and blindness we are in should make us more busy and 
catiful to mform ourselv^is than to constrain others. 
At least those who have not thoroughly examined to 
the botto n of all their own tenets, must confess they 
are unfit to prescribe to others and are unreasonable m 
imposing that as truth on other men's belief which they 
themselves have not searched into, nor weighed the 
arguments of probability on which they should receive 
or reject it Those who ha\ e fairly ancl truly examined 
and are thereby got paat doubt m edl the doctrines they 
profess and goiem themselves by would ha\e a juster 
pretence to require others to follow them but these 
ore M) few in number end find so little reason to be 
magisterial in their opinions, that nothing insolent and 
impfirious is to be expected from them , and there is 
reason to think, that if men wore better instructed 
themselves, they would be less imposing on others. 


GEORGE BERKELEY (1M5-1763) 

Hu Lm 

Little 18 known of George Berkeley’s parentaoe 
save that his father oamo of an English stock tmd 
that his mother was “ probably ” Irish. Ho him- 
self was bom on Maroh 12, 1686, in the neighbour 
hood of Kilkeimy, and after four years' schoohng 
m that oity passed on to Tnmty College, Dublin, 
at the age of fifteen. A story told of Imn during 
hiB undergraduate days aptly illustrates his courage 
and enthusiasm 

In eompany with Contorme — Ohver Goldsmith’s 
benevolent uncle — and a college oompamon, he heul 
been to witness an execution , on their return 
Berkeley insisted upon his friends suspenebng him 
from the ooihng m order that he might expenonce 
tho sensations of hanging. They gratified his 
curiosity with unpleasant thoroughness, for he was 
cut down only to collapse on tho floor. On re- 
gaining consciousness the youthful experimenter 
unexpectedly exclaimed “ Bless my heart, Ckin- 
torine, you have rumpled my bond t ” 

Saved to the world, Berkeley prosecuted his 
studies on less adventurous hnes and became tutor 
of his college at the early ago of twenty two But 
though revelling m “ delightful ” mathematics and 
lecturing on Greek, his lifelong interest was already 
asserting itself , qmckonod, no doubt, by Locke’s 
Esmy, whicJi had obtained immediate recogmtion m 
Dublin University 

In 1700 hiB precocious intellect began to un 
burden itself in an Array towards a New Theory of 
Vision, and in tho year followmg appeared the 
Principles of Human Knowledge, which contains his 
famous denial of the oxisti nee of matter Need 
less to say, Ihib doctrine did not escape tho ridicule 
that Berkeley anticipated for it , and a cortam 
doctor went so far as to declare tliat the author re- 
quired medical treatment 

111 tho Three Dialogues between Hylas and Phil- 
onus, Berkeley endeavoured to meet various philo 
Sophie objections to his theory, and it was partly m 
connection with the pubboation of this work that ho 
camo to London m 1713 Here his personality and 
ability speedily gamed him an introduction to that 
brilliant btorary circle which distinguished tho close 
of Queen Anne’s reign Wo find him broakfostmg 
with Swift and dimiig with Steele , Addison enter 
tamed him at the first night of ( ato, while Pope 
presented him with a copy of his poem on Wtruisor 
Forest, declaring that there hod been given “ to 
Berkeley evtry virtue under heaven ” A still 
wider oxpeiionco awaited Berkeley m the two Italian 
tours wluch occupied the greater port of the next 
few years. 

Returning to Ireland in 1721, ho, three years later, 
obtained tho Dionery of Derry, which brought with 
it £1100 a year. But the pliilosopher was not 
content to enjoy his good foitune. He now con- 
ceived tlie project of founding a college in Bermuda 
which was to spread Christianity and leanung 
amongst the Indians of Noith Amenoa; and urged 
his cause with such persuasiveness and energy tiiai 
be obtained tho promise of a parliamentary grant 
In the autumn of 1728 Berkeley sailed for Rhode 
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lalend with hia newly marned wife. His ezpeota- 
tioDS, however, were not reahaed , the Qovem- 
ment proved fadthlees, end after nearly three yean 
of waiting, the disappointed Social Ideahst came 
back to England. But his American visit was not 
altogether unprofitable. In the seclusion of his 
beautiful home at Newport he prepared the most 
immediately successful of all his works — Alctphron, 
or the Minute Philosopher — a polemic against the 
increasing soepticism of the day Not long after his 
return in 1 734 he was made Bishop of Cloyne, where 
he remained for the next eighte^ years, pursuing 
his meditations and bringing up his family. 

Berkeley had always possessed a great apprecia- 
tion for certain forms of art. His Journal, written 
m Italy, and his correspondence, point to an innate 
appreciation of beauty both in Art and Nature; 
and this interest seems to have been aheued by 
his children, for whom a certain Signor Poaquilino 
was engaged to teach them music Evidently the 
philosopher had lost none of hia fascinating quali- 
ties, for on one occasion wo learn that the Italian, 
whose feeliiigs outran hia English, expressed the 
wish that God would “ pickle ’’ his employer. 

The last enthusiasm of Berkeley’s life was for 
nothing else than tar water Its medicinal pro- 
purties had been brought to hia notice whilst abroad ; 
and subsequent experiments induced the behef that 
lie hod discovered a veritable panacea He accord- 
ingly sot up works for its manufacture, with a view 
to dosing the whole neighbourhood Moreover, his 
pliilusopliic imagination became excited *' What,” 
ho asked, ” is the ultimate source of those benefits, 
for which tar water is immediately responsible T ” 
The result of his inquiries were embodied in Sins, 
or the Chain, a curious compound of medicine and 
iiietuphysics It is liore tliat wo come across a 
phrase which Cowper often lias the credit of origi- 
nating, os when Berkeley refers to tar water os a 
beverage that “ cheers but not inebriates ” 

Desiring to end his days m Oxford, ho removed 
them m 1752, but did not long survive the change, 
dying suddenly in the January of the followmg year. 

Quite apart from Beikeley’s intellectual gemus, 
his personality was a singularly chormmg and per- 
suasive one, and few men with powers so brilliant 
as his, have been so modest and unaffected Hand- 
some 111 appearance, gracious and attractive in 
manner, fine-hearted in feeling, he was mdeed an 
“ Admirable Crichton ” among lilt^rateurs. 

His Philosophy 

What distmguishos Berkeley from his immediate 
predecessors m Britisli Philosophy is the fact that 
Ins system of thought is more exdusivdy concerned 
with the fundamental problems of life This is 
particularly noticeable when wo compare Berkeley 
with Hobbes The interests of the latter were 
geocentric , to put men on the path towards con- 
troUing nature for their own advantage and to 
give them a justification for a peaceable existence 
— these were the objects of his philosophy. Locke’s 
standpoint, as we have seen, was less mundane, 
though even he devoted a considerable shore of 
his philosophic powers to the “ here ” and “ now ” 


But m all his most important wntinga Berkel^ 
confines his attention to problems which bear, 
either directly or mdirectly, on the ultimate nature 
of the umverse ; he leaves out of account questions 
of pohtics and sociology. Not that he held aloof 
from the life of the day ; bis social projects and 
activities should disprove that charge, but he did 
not philosophise about it,‘ save m a few instances. 
This characlonstic of his work was due partly to 
the native subtlety of his mtellect, which peculiarly 
fitted him for metaphysics, portly also to religious 
motivea For if his philosophy can be said to 
have had any aim other than truth for truth's 
sake, it was to confute sceptics and materialists 

Berkeley’s system has a twofold aspect , it is 
at once destructive and constructive The former 
claims prionty on grounds both of temporal and 
logical sequence, for it not only chiefly engaged 
Berkeley's attention durmg the earlier years of 
hia philosophic career, but it also provided him 
with a basis upon which his theory of ultimate 
reahty is built The cntical aide of his work is a 
refutation of the doctrme that such a thing as 
matter exists, and by “ matter ” he means a 
substance which is quite apart from mmd — that 
IS to say, capable of existing just the same even if 
there were no beings who perceived it. In positive 
language, Berkeley behoves that it is mind which 
gives reality to so-called material objects , conse- 
quently, these things are only forms of conscious- 
ness — in a word, ideas This position ho has now to 
justify Supposing we adopt the opposite theory 
and aflum that matter dots exist, then our asser- 
tion must be based either on actual experience or 
on inference To take the former alternative, is 
there any direct knowledge of its existence ’ On 
first thoughts it seems quite plausible to answer 
“ yes ” “ There is the world of physical objects 

around us,” it will be said, “ which we perceive 
with our various senses, and surely all these things 
are not ideas ’ ” 

But it IS just this conclusion which Berkeley 
demes, cuid he gives two reasons for his denial 
In the first place, he argues that the tastes, colours, 
sounds, Ac , which we have, exist only in the 
mind, for they vary not only with different people 
but even with the same individual For mstance, 
he points out that if you put both your hands, 
one of which is hot and the other cold, mto water 
of an intermediary temperature, then the water 
will feel warm m the one case and cool in the other 
But this would be an impossibility if heat and 
coldness were properties which belonged to the 
liquid itself. In this argument Berkeley is, of 
course, m agreement with Locke, but the last- 
named philosopher, it will be remembered, drew a 
distinction between what he called prunary and 
seoondary sense qualities The forme’, which 
includes motion, form, and solidity, ho thought 
were really possessed by the external world by 
reason of their stability. Berkeley, however, 
refuses to make this division, for he maintains that 
the primary qualities also fluctuate Had he 
lived to-day be might have called attention to the 
fact that the landscape which appears stationary 
to people seated in their gardens seems to be m 
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rapid motion when viewed from the oairiaga 
window of an express tram. And the same 
reasoning appLes to form and sohdity ; it depends 
on the peroipient, be would say, whether a t.hmg 
is big or sm^, hard or soft. On tiie ground then 
of theu’ variabihty, Berkeley derives phynoal 
objects of the few remeuning properties left them 
by Locke But he seeks to strengthen the con- 
clusion that the material things which we perceive 
exist m our minds by a further consideration. 
To apprehend the external world necessitates 
experience But of what does this experience 
consist ? It consists, answers Berkeley, of various 
kmds of ideas. A flower, for mstanoe, is nothing 
more than a bimdle of sensations of form, colour, 
smell, and so on, and any other object one hkes to 
take will be found on reflection to be only a com- 
bination of diEEerent modes of consciousness. We 
now come to the second alternative 

Although, according to Berkeley, we cannot gam 
any direct knowledge of matter, is it not possible 
to infer its existence ? Ho has argued, it is true, 
that our immediate sense cxpenonces are mental 
in their character, hut this does not exclude the 
cause of them being material ; m other words, 
even if wo allow the “ physical ” world to be 
ideal, tho source which underlies it may have an 
existence mdopendent of consciousness To this 
supposition, Berkeley objects that “ matter ” pos- 
sesses no powers of activity, and that therefore 
it IS quite incapable of producing ideas or sensa- 
tions in us In the light of modern physics, it 
must be admitted that this line of reasoning is 
not very satisfactory, though it by no means 
follows that he could not have used on argument 
which would have been moro conclusive 

There now remains for consideration the purely 
oonstructivo aspects of Berkeley's philosophy, 
which must be outlined very briefly Matter has 
lieen resolved into ideas, but m addition to these 
ideas, there is, says Berkeley, something quite 
distinct from them, a soul or spirit which perceives 
the objects of knowledge Introspection, he be- 
hoves, assures him of his own Being or Self ; and 
the existence of other human spirits can be inferred 
Vor I am directly responsible for certam sensations 
such as signify bodily moioment, for example, 
and sini o 1 also possi'es similiir ideas which are not 
dependent on my own agency, it is legitimate to 
argue that other spirits exist who arc concerned in 
tlieir production But what or who is the cause 
of the perceptions that constitute the world of 
nature ? Their existence is certainly not caused 
by my own Being, or by Pcings like myself But 
ideas cannot produce themselves, and the possi- 
bility of material causation has been excluded ; 
they must, therefore, concludes Berkeley, have 
been created bv an eternal spint who impresses 
them on our minds Now this spirit, he affirms, 
IS possessed not only of infinite power but also 
of infimte goodness and wisdom, by reason of the 
bonefleent character of sense -phenomena. The 
admission that “ natural productions . , are 
not all equally perfect ” in no wise disturbs 
Berkeley’s deduction, because apparently he be- 
hoves that evil can be justified on tho ground 


that it is a mesms to our future moral per- 
fection. 

In Btnkmg oontrast with Looke, Berkeley 
founded no School of Philosophy. Only in com- 
paratively recent years has his system m its entirety 
begun to attract attention, though some of his 
negative conclusions, as we shall see, were earned 
into the stream of philosophic thought through 
his immediate successor, Hume. Nevertheless, it 
IS scarcely an exaggeration to say that Berkeley 
is one of the most subtle dialecticians our country 
has ever produced. Nor can any exponent of 
Materialism to-day afford to ignore some of his 
formidable arguments against that pomt of view. 

Moreover, arresting and challenging os hia 
philosophy IS, it owes no httle of its effectiveness 
to tho fino hterary style m which it is couched. 

Clear and straightforward in bis manner, he is 
never bold, and when need be con emphasize a 
subtle argument with literary griuse euid delicate 
irony He has all the olanty of Hobbes, with the 
distinction and urbamty of Addison, and had bis 
interests been in the direction of letters rather 
than of abstract thought, he would still have been 
one of the prominent figures of the time As it is^ 
he remains a model for all philosophic wnters. 

“ This safe and cheap medicine (tar water), suits all 
circumstances and all ronstitutions, operating easily 
curing without disturbing, raising the spints without 
depreeeing them, a circumstance that deservee repeated 
attention, especially lu thcee climates, where strong 
liquors so fatally and so frequently produce those very 
distresses they are designed to rem^y , and, if I am not 
misinformed, even among the ladies themselves, who 
are truly much to be pitied Their condition of bfe 
makes them a prey to imaginary woes, which never fail 
to grow up in minds unexercised and unemployed 
To get rid of tliese, it is said, there are some who betake 
themselvee to distilled spirits And it is not improbable 
they are led gradually to the use of these poisons by a 
oertam complaisant pharmacy, too much used m the 
modem practice, palsy drops, poppy cordial, plague 
water, and such like, which being iii truth nothing but 
drams disguised yet, coming from the apothocanes, 
are considered only ns medicmee 

" The soul of man was supposed by many ancient earns 
to be thrust into 1 he human body on into a prison for 
punishment of past offences But the worst prison is 
the body of nn indolent epicure, uhuso blood is inflamed 
by fermented liquors and nigh saucos, or rendered putnd, 
sharp and corrosive, by a si agnation of 1 he animaf juices 
through sloth and indolence, whose membranes aro 
irritated by pungent suits , whose mind is agitated by 
painful oscillations of tlio nervous system, and whose 
nerves aro mutually afleetcd by the irregular passions 
of his mmd This ferment m the animal economy 
darkens and confounds the intellect It produceth 
vain terrors and lain conceits, and stimulates the soul 
with mad desires, which, not being natural, nothmg m 
nature can satisfy No wonder therefore there are so 
many fino jiersons of both sexes, shining themselves, 
and shone on by fortune, who ore inwaraly miserable 
and sick of life 

" The hardness of stubbed vulgar constitutions ren- 
ders them insensible of a thousand things that fret and 
gall those delicate jx-oplo, who, as if their skin was 
peeled off, feel to the quick everything that touches 
them The remedy for this exquisite and pomful 
sensibility is commonly sought from fermented, perhaps 
from distilled liquors, which render many lives wretohed 
that would otherwise have been only ridioulous. The 
tender nerves and low spirits of such poor creatures 
would be much rebeved by the use of tar water, which 
might prolong and cheer their lives. I do therefore 
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reooiBBMIld to tbm tha qm of o oordfol, oot only Mfo 
and Innooent, but pving health and B^ta aa autely at 
other oordiale deatroy them.’’ * 

Or XHX PaiHciPLEB or Huuair Knowixdou 

If we inquire Into what the moot aoourate philosophers 
declare themselves to mean by matenaf substance, we 
shall And them acknowledge they have no other meaning 
annexed to those sounds but the idea of Being in general, 
together with the relative notion of its supporting acoi- 
dents The general idea of Beinj; appeareth to me the 
most abstraot and inoomprehen^le of all other ; and 
as for its supporting accidents, this, as we have just now 
observed, cannot be understood m the common sense 
of these words , It must therefore bo taken in some other 
sense, but what that is they do not explain So that 
when I consider the two parts or branches which make tha 
signification of the words matenal substance, I am con- 
\inced there Is no distinct meaning annexed to them 
But why should we trouble ourselves any farther, m 
discussing this matenal substratum or support of figure 
and motion, and other sensible qualities i Coes it not 
suppose they have an existence without the mind t 
and IS not this a direct repugnancy, and altogether 
inconceivable T 

But though It were possible that stolid, figured, 
moveable substances may exist without the mind, 
corresponding to the ideas we have of bodies, yet how 
IS It possible for us to know this f Either we must know 
it by sence or by reason Aa for our senses, by them we 
have the knowledge only of our sensations, ideas, or 
those things that are immediately perceived by senses, 
call them what you will but they do not inform us 
that things exist without the mind, or unperceived, hks 
to those which are perceived This the materialists 
themselves acknowledge It remains therefore that if 
we have any knowledge at all of external thmge it must 
be by reason, infsrrmg their existence from what is im> 
mediately perceived by sense But what reason can 
Induce us to believe the existence of bodies without the 
mmd, from what we perceive, since the very patrons 
of Matter themselvos do not pretend there is any neces- 
sary connection betwixt them and our ideas } I say it 
IS granted on all hands, and what happens in dreams, 
frenzies, and the like, puts It beyond aispute, that it is 
possible wo might be atlected with all the ideas wo have 
now, though there were no bodies existing without 
resembling them Hence, it is evident the supposition 
of external bodies is not necessary for the producing of 
our ideas , since it is granted they aro produced some- 
times, and might possibly be prrauced always in the 
same order wo soe them in at present, without their 
concurrence But though we might possibly hove all 
our sensations without them, yet perhaps It may be 
thought easier to conceive and explain the manner of 
their production, by supposing external bodiee m their 
likeness rather than otherwise , and so it might bo at 
least probable there are such things os bodies that excite 
their ideas in our minds But neither can this be said , 
for, though we give the materialists their external 
bodies, they by their own confession are never the nearer 
knowing how our ideas are produced , since they own 
themselves unable to comprehend in what manner body 
can act upon spirit, or how it is possible it should imprint 
any idea in the mind Hence it is evident the produc- 
tion of ideas or sensations in our minds, can bo no reason 
why we should suppose Matter or corporeal substances, 
sinoe that is ocknowleilged to remain equally inexplicable 
with or without tins supposition If therefore it were 
possible for bodies to exist without the mind, yet to 
hold they do so, must needs be a very preoanous opinion ; 
since It IS to suppose, without anv reason at all, that Qod 
has created innumerable beings that are entirely useless, 
and serve to no manner of purpose 

In short, if there wore external bodies. It is impossible 
we should ever come to know it ; and if there were not, 
we might have the very some reasons to think these were 

t Stris a Obain of PhilosopMealJle/leetions and Inquiries 
Qoneeming ike Vtrtue of Tar water, tSre. 


that we have now. Suppose — what no one can deny 
passible — an intelligence without the help of external 
bodies, to be affected with the same tram of sensations or 
id that you are, Imprmted in the same order end with 
hka vividneas in his mind. 1 ask whether that Intalli- 
genoe hath not all the reason to believe the existence 
of corporeal substances, represented by his ideas, and 
exciting them in his mind, that you can possibly have 
for beueving the same thing 7 Of this there evn be 
no question — which one consideration were enough to 
make any reasonable person suspect tdie strength of 
whatever arguments he may think himself to have, lor 
the exiBtenoe of bodies without the mind. 


DAVID HUME (1711-1776) 

HiB Lm: 

“ Oof Davie’s a fine, good-natured crater, but 
uncommon wake-minded ”, in these not ovor- 
complimcntary terms Mrs Hume is said to have 
described her younger son. The maternal estimate, 
however, has been accepted with reservation 
Qood-natured Hume certainly was, but his “ wake- 
mindedness ” the world has yet to discover 

Coming of a good stock, he was born in Edin- 
burgh on the 26th of Apnl 1711, though the modest 
family estate of NmowcUs lay m Berwickshire, 
close to tho Border His father died in Hume's 
mfanoy, but his mother, with wliom he had no 
httle m common, survived to 1749. Our know- 
ledge conoemmg his eduoation is meagre, hut he 
seems to have hoen a remarkable lad, judging 
from a letter wntten to a fnend when but sixteen 
years of age Ho gravely informs his correspon- 
dent that his “peace of mind is not sufificiently 
confirmed by philosophy to withstand the blows 
of fortune This greatness and elevation of soul is 
to bo found only in study and contemplation — this 
alone can teEwh us to look down on human acci- 
dents ” An attempt to apply himself to law was 
unsuccessful, for be was already cherishing literary 
ambitions. The next few years wore occupied m 
study, but his spirits becoming oppressed he doter- 
muied on a change of life, and in 1734 entered a 
merchant’s office at Bnstol The expenmenl, how- 
ever, was a short one, and abandoning commerce 
Hume proceeded to France , in the quietude of La 
Flteho, where Descartes had received his education, 
be composed tho celebrated Ttraltse on Human 
hature — an amazing achievement for so youthful a 
wntor, presenting as it does a revolutionary system 
of philosophy The first two volumes— the third 
following a year later — ^were published in 1 739, hut 
their reception severely disappointed the author 
eager for fame, and he describes tho Triatiae ns 
fnlhng “ dead bom from the press ” But it must 
bo admitted that Hume wos not eemly satisfied, for 
a rev'iew which said the book bore ” inenntestahle 
marks of a great capacity, of a soaring genius but 
young and not yet thoroughly practised, ’ is referred 
to as “ somewhat abusive ” Nevertheless he may 
have found some recompense in the success tiiat 
attended his Essays • Moral and Pohttcal, which 
appeared shortly afterwards “ Something ” m 
this work having taken the fancy of the Marquis 
of Annandale, a nobleman of feeble intellect, he 
invited the philosopher to live with him, cuid Hume 
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passed throngh a tiying e:q>erienoe which tannl> 
Dated at the end of a year. 

In 1740 he aco^ted, at the shortest nodoe^ the 
post of seoretaiy to General St. Clair, and acoom- 
panied the latter on an expedition which, Tna»«»H of 
proceeding to Canada as originally intended, made 
a descent upon the French coast and finally re- 
turned home. Apparently Hume created a good 
impression, for after a abort mterval his services 
were again enlisted by the same commander ,who was 
conducting a mission to the Courts at Vienna and 
Turin Whilst he was abroad in 1748, the Phtlo- 
aophical Basaya concerning Human Vnderatanding 
made an anonymous appearance This work m his 
opinion superseded the Treatiae, which he now re- 
garded as a premature production, regrettmg lus 
“ haste a hundred and a hundred times ” Return- 
ing to Ninewells m 1749, Hume’s pen seems to have 
been busily engaged, for m 1761 came The Inquiry 
concerning the Principles oj Morale, and by this date 
the Dialoguea on Nalural Religion were already 
written, though not published until after his death 
The Political Diacouraea quickly followed, which 
achieved an immediate success, and made Hume 
famous. Crossing the Channel they affected Eco- 
nomic thought in France, and their infiuence must 
have been considerable upon his dose friend and 
admirer — ^Adam Smith The philosopJier had now 
removed to Edinburgh, and was happily established 
m a littlo household consisting, beside himself, of a 
sister “ and two inferior members, a maid and a 
oat ” For a wife, he frankly declared, was not 
among life's necessitus, 1 loks on the other hand 
weie indispensable, and of these he had more than 
he could uso This last statement possessed un- 
doubted truth, as Hume had recently obtained a 
bbrary appointment which gave him access to over 
thirty thousand volumes I The salary of the new 
post he passed on with characteristic kindliness to a 
blind poet named filacklock Under these fovour- 
able conditions the Hiatory of Bngland was com- 
menced Ho rapidly produced a volume covering 
the early Stuart period, and after bavmg brought 
the account down to the Revolution, worked his 
way backwards, as it has been said, in “ crab-Iiko ” 
fashion Befoie the completion of this big work, 
a Natural History of Religion was added to his list 
of achievements. 

In 1763 Hume was mvited by Lord Hertford, the 
English Ambassador to France, to undertake the 
secretarial duties of the Embassy , the office was 
accepted, though with no groat alocnty, for he was 
not anxious to leave his native country again At 
Pans an overwhelming reception was accorded him, 
ond the feted philosopher, in his own words, trod 
on “ nothing but flowers ” Certainly Hume found 
Freni h society infinitely more agreeable than the 
company of “ the barbarians who inhabit the banks 
of the Thames ” For Rousseau, indeed, he pro- 
fessed groat affection and admiration, comparing 
him favourably with Socrates ; though further ex- 
perience of that eccentric genius produced analogies 
of a less flattering description. Despite, however, 
his antipathy towards Englishmen, Hume qpent a 
short time in London os TJnder-Secretaty of State 
for Scotland and returned in 1769, “ very opulent,” 


to Edmburgh, where his remaining days were passed. 
He wrote sn Autobiography m the year previous 
to his death, which occuned on August 26, 177(<, 
and was anticipated with courageous equommitv 
" Upon the whole,” said Adam Smith, ” 1 ha\ i 
always considered him as approaching u 
nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuuu . 
man as perhaps the nature of human frailty will 
permit ” 

His Philobofry 

Hume’s philosophy is of peculiar mterest. because 
we find m it that sceptic^ spirit which is suuh e 
marked characteristic of modem times It is there 
fore not surprising that his intellectual positioi 
had commended itself strongly to philosophically 
mmded scientists 

Convinced, hke Locke, of the limitation of oui 
faculties, ho boheved that wo should avoid “ all 
distant and high mquinos ” and confino ourselvcM 
“ to such subjects as fall under daily practice and 
experience ” In his hands, however, empirical m- 
vestigation produced some startling results 

Hume agrees with Berkeley m challenging the 
existence of matter He contends, in much the 
same manner as Ins predecessor, Uiat it cannot fy 
directly perceived to exist A recapitulation of 
these arguments would therefore bo somenhat 
superfluous, and it is sufficient to state his con- 
clusion 

All that “can everbo pi esont to tho imnd,” bo says, 

“ are perceptions ” Nor oan tho reality of matter 
bo inferred For “ by what argument ” — to men- 
tion his most obvious objection — “ can it be proved 
that the perceptions of the mind must be caused by 
external objools . and could not arise either 
from the energy of the mind itself or from the sug- 
gestions of some mvisible and unknown spmt, or 
from some other cause still more unknown to us 7 
It 18 acknowledged thot, in fact, many of these per- 
ceptions are not from anything external as m 
dreams, madness, and other diseases ” lii passmg 
it may be well to note Hume’s analysis of tho mind 
The perceptions of which it is composed aro di\ ided 
mto two classes — impressions and ideas, 

Tho foiTOPr are more lively than the latter and 
mclude “ all our sensations, passions, and emotions, 
as they make their first appearance m the soul,” 
w'hercBs “ tho faint images of those (impressions) 
in thinking and reasoning ” ore ideas Rut Hume 
of course carries the work of destruction much 
further than Berkeley docs The Bishop, indeed, 
had argued a iiiateri^ substance out of existence, 
but he never attacked tho idea of a spintunl sub- 
stance; on tho contrary, as we have seen, it forms 
an essentiol part of his teaching Tho Scottisli 
philosopher, however, takes a very different view 
One of tho distinctive featuies of his system is the 
denial of mind in tho above sense of the word 
According to him, what we term the mind is 
“ nothing but a bundle or collection of different 
perceptions whieh succeed one another with an 
inconceivable rapidity and are in a perpetual flux 
and movement ” He professes ignorance of an 
ego or self which is permanent amidst this unceas- 
ing change, and in which our perceptions — as he 
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,.p.iia them — ^mbere. His objeotions to tius theoiy 
Boem to be twofold. In the first piece he mainteina 
that it 18 unneoeaaary ; ideas do not require a 
spintnol Bubstenoe for their support, each of them 
may be regctfded as adf-subsistmg. Secondly, he 
tmds no evldenoe in favour of the hypothesis. 
“ For my part,” says Hume m an oft-quoted 
passage, " when 1 enter most mtunately into what 
1 "til myself, I always stumble on some particular 
]>erception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, 
luve or hatred, pain or pleasure. 1 never can 
catch myself at any tune without a pero^tion, 
and never can observe anything but the perception.” 
It IS evident, then, that this idealism is of a peculiar 
kind ; the universe, as he sees it, is composed only 
of mental phenomena, of impressions cuid ideas 
which are oontmuoUy changing 

Another highly important characteristic of 
Hume’s thought is his criticism of the popular 
notion of causabty To call A tho cause and B 
tlie effect means, according to tins view, that A 
produces B by “ i ome power ” rcsidmg m it. 
Now Ilume maintains that there is no proof of 
such a connecting power ua is hero supposed , we 
observe merely a sequence of events To bogm 
uitli, it is impossible to discover this causal force 
in external olijects Wo only perceive, for insicuico, 
that light attends tho stnking of a match — one 
event succeeds tho other, that is all Nor does our 
inner oxponenoo show that it exists It is indeed 
assorted that wo are conscinus of exerting “ m- 
ternol power ” — that volition, for example, causes 
bodily movement But this is a fallacy Careful 
introspection simply shows that “ tho motion of 
our body follows upon the command of our will ” 
But if we observe nothing mote than succession of 
events, from whence, it will be asked, is our not ion 
of tho causal relation derived 7 From custom, 
and custom nlonc, replies Hume After constantly 
finding two otijeets m conjunction, ho says “ tho 
mind IS carried by habit, upon tho appearance of 
one event, to expect its usual attendant and to 
believe that it will exist This connection, there- 
fore, which wo feel in the mind, this customary 
transition of tbo imagination from one object to 
Its usual attendant, is the sentiment or impres- 
sion from which wo form tho idea of power or 
iiecessaiy connection. Nothmg farther is in tho 
case ” 

Probably no port of Hiuno’s writings has at- 
tracted more general attention than his Etmy on 
Miraclee, for he was here attacking a belief which 
to many people was tho very basis of Christianity 
The publication of the Essay synchronised with 
the appearance of another inquiry into super- 
natural occurrences which conio from tho pen of 
the Rev Conyers Middleton, and according to 
Hume, “ eclipsed ” his own production Middleton, 
liowovor, merely challenged tho credibility of tho 
Fatnstio Miracles ; Hume’s criticism, on the other 
hand, was comprehensive in its scope A mirado, 
OS he definod it, is ” a violation of the laws of 
nature " Now “ no testimony is sufficient to 
establish a miracle unless the testimony be of 
such a kind that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to 


establish, and even in that case there is a mutual 
deetmotion of argoments, and the supenor only 
gives us an assuranoe suitable to that degree of 
force which remains after deduotmg the inferior.’ 
But this essential requirement is not forthcoming. 
For there is good reason to believe that the fal- 
laciousness of human testimony m this matter is 
less imraoulous than a transgression of the laws 
of nature. And since miracles, aooordmg to Hume, 
form an mtegral part of Chnstionity, ” mere 
reason,” he concludes, cannot establish the truth 
of this lehgion. Nor does " mere reason ” render 
Hume unqualified assistance m establishing the 
principles of natural religion True, he affirms 
the existence of a Superhuman Being, findmg m 
the argument from design a rational basis for this 
behef * the adjustment of all the different parts of 
naturo mamfo(.t an “ Intclhgent Author ” But 
beyond this obviously imperfect sort of Theism 
Hume does not appear to venture. He mamtams 
that we can only ascertam the nature of such a 
Being as a Deity from the character of his pro- 
ductions, and that wo cannot infer qualities other 
than those which are displayed in his workmanship. 
We may endow him with wisdom and goodness m 
BO far 08 the Universe exhibits these traits, but it 
IS not legitimate to infer ” further attributes or 
further degrees of attnbutes.” On the whole, it 
IS not oltogetlier milikoly that the sceptical Philo 
of tho Dialogues expressed Hume’s own mteUectual 
position m n'bolvmg all natural theology “ mto 
ono simple . . proposition, that the cause or 

causes of order in the Universe, probably bear 
some remote analogy to human intelligence ” 

Of all his wntmgs, Hume considered ins Enguvry 
concerning the FrmcipUs oj Morals to be “ mcom- 
parably the best,” and, os it may be surmised, ho 
approaclied tho subject from an empirical stand- 
point In order “ to reach the foundation of 
ethics and find those imiversal principles from 
which all censure and approbation is ultimately 
derived,” wo must “ observe that particular m 
which tho estimable qualities agree on the ono 
hand, and tho blamable on the other ” Now on 
examination of montonoiiB qualities show that 
they are all alike in this respect — they ore “ useful 
or agreeable ” This beneficent choractonstic pro- 
duces a feeling of pleasure m the qiectator which 
is approbation We applaud the useful actions 
But to whom ore they useful 7 Not merely to our- 
selves, for we praise conduct that is unconnected 
with, and even actually opposed to, self interest 
For instance, wo often commend actions which 
have occurred m post ages, or in distant lands, and 
laiinot have any possible relation to our own well- 
being Such being the case, it is obvious that 
qualities or acts that contribute to the happiness 
of otliers merit our approval In this sympathetic 
regard for human welfare lies “ one great source 
of moral distinctions ” Amongst the virtues he 
distmguishes those which arc (o) useful to others, 
(6) useful to the person himself, (c) immediately 
agreeable to others, (d) immediately agreeable to 
the person himsdf Humanity, for example, 
benefits our fellow-men, prudence especially serves 
the mterosts of the individual ; wit agom idves 
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direct sociel pleaauret whilst pbilosophio semuty 
18 a satisfaction to its possessor. 

Hume's influence was profound. Not only has 
he been called the “ Father of Modem Agnos- 
ticism,” but his work, by arousing opposition, gave 
nse to fresh systems of thought. However we may 
view his opinions, there can be no doubt that he 
IS a most arresting thinker, and philosophy owes 
much to his exceedingly acute intellect 

In Scotland, Hume’s thought had a stimulat- 
ing eSect upon Thouab Beid (1710-1796), whose 
name is associated with the “ Common-senso ” 
school of philosophy This sober cntic of scepticism 
was a native of Kincardmeshire, and as a boy “ of 
good and well-wearing parts ” was sent to complete 
his education at Aberdeen, whore he subsequently 
became a Regent of Philosophy m King’s College 
In 1763 he succeeded Adam Smith in the Profes- 
sorial Chair at Glasgow, and retired only to busy 
himself in vigorous old age with the production of 
his Eatayg on the Intellectrial and Active Powera of 
Man His earlier work on Inquiry into the Human 
Mind on the Princtplea of Common Sense had 
appeared in 1764, and evoked the fnendly if not 
wholly unambiguous appreciation of Hume, to 
whom Reid hod sent it in manuscript , he pohtely 
informed the author that "it is certainly very 
rare that a piece so deeply philosophical is wrote 
with so much spirit, end affords so much enter- 
tainment to the reader ” By the pnnciples of 
Common Sense, Reid means “ ongm^ and natu- 
ral judgments,” which are “ the inspiration of 
the Almighty,” and cannot be reject^ without 
“ metaphysical lunacy ” We have, for example, on 
immediate assurance that external objects exist 
The basis of scepticism, in his opinion, was the 
belief common to ancient and modem pliilosophers 
ohko — that what we directly perceive " must be 
some image present to the mind ” Reid main- 
tomed, on the contrary, that material thmgs, be- 
sides our own sensations or ideas, are self-evident. 
This he regarded os his mom ochievoment 

ETHICAL THINKERS 

To thoroughly appreciate the work of any thinker 
an understanding of Ins mental environment is 
necessary In the cose of Butler such consideration 
IB particularly useful, because his religious philo- 
sophy IS, to a large extent, a criticism of prevalent 
opimons. Even his ethical position, which comes 
first in order, will bo elucidated by briefly noticing 
the achievements of some of his immediate pre- 
decessors and contemporaries 

In the region of ethical theory the early part of 
the eighteenth century witnessed on attack upon 
the views promulgated by Hobbes This provo- 
cative philosopher, it will bo remembered, had 
reduced all morality to enlightened self interest 
which was the outcome of experience and reflection. 
Now practically all the important moralists m the 
period with which we are dealing are at one m 
denying this doctnne In direct opposition they 
maintained that right conduct is recognised os such 
mtuitively The precise nature of the intuitive 
faculty, however, is somewhat variously conceived. 


With aoma^ it is purely rational, with othora it is 
more a matter of feeling ; whilst Butler diflen In a 
measure from both these schools in identifying it 
with the consoienoa. 

JOSEPH BUTLER (lfl9£-1762) 

With Buxlbb our ethical guide becomes the con- 
science A cultivated taste may make us appre- 
ciate what IS good and dislike what is bad, but con- 
science mforms us what ought to be done " There 
IS,” says Butler, “ a principle of reflection in men, 
by which they distmguish between, approve and 
disapprove their own actiona” It is, in diort, 
“ the voice of God withm us ” 

Virtue, then, is acting according to the dictates of 
conscience But what is the nature of the conduct 
that conscience would have us pursue T Briefly 
stated, it IB exercising various fundamental feelings 
m human nature so that they accomplish the ends 
for which they wore designed, and thus form a 
harmonious combination Of tliese feelings bene- 
volence is one , self-love is another , whilst there 
IS a third class, that comprise instmcts having for 
their immediate objects neither the happiness of 
self nor the happiness of others, but which never- 
theless are capable indirectly of promoting both 
these ends — as for example the desire for social 
companionsliip But does the virtuous man's obedi- 
ence to duty conform to his own personal happi- 
ness * Butler answers in the affirmative “ Duty 
and mtercst,” ho says, “ are perfectly coincident for 
the most part in this world, but entirely and in 
every instance, if we take m the future and the 
whole ; for this is implied in the notion of a good 
and perfect administration of things,” This reply 
IS noteworthy for bringing out another diflerence 
between his ethics and those of Shaftesbury The 
latter moralist dispenses with Butler’s qualification 
With unflmcbing optimism he seems to find a com- 
plete haimony cxislmg between virtue and the 
happiness of the individual even m this life In his 
view apparently one can safely affirm that “ to be 
wicked and vicious is to be miserable and unhappy,” 
without takmg mto consideration any future state 
of existence 

As regards the mtellectual difficulties of Christi- 
anity, Butler thinks that these may form part of the 
trial which wo are undergoing here Besides, our 
general experience should warn us to anticipate their 
existence, for much which occurs in tlie natural world 
appears mysterious to our limited faculties “ How 
capricious and inegulor, by way of information, 
would it be said, is that of mvention, by moans of 
which nature instructs us in the matter of science, 
and in many things upon which the affairs of the 
world greatly depend that a man sliould by this 
faculty bo mode acquainted with a thing in on in- 
stant, when perhaps he is thinkmg of somewhat 
else, which ho has been in vain searchmg after it 
may be for years ” Perhaps, if Butler had been 
conversant with the theory of the subconscious 
mind, this mental process might possibly have 
seemed less " capricious ” and “ irregular ” 

We are also reminded that with regard to Chris- 
Uanity men expect absolute oertointy, which they 
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do not require before deoidmg other questions of 
great unportanoe. Indeed, suoh oomplete aasuianoe 
b not forthcoming ; “ to us Probability is the very 
Qiude of Life ’’ 

Moreover, Butler insists in his rmtings on the 
practical advantages of behef, an argument which 
was reiterated by another celebrated divine — 
Bishop Blougram, the hero of Browning’s poem — 
and IS a decided favourite with many pragmatic 
ChristianB at the present day. Even if the truth 
of Chnstiamty were a matter of doubt, “would it 
not,’’ asks Butler, “ be madness for a man to for- 
sako a safe road, and prefer to it one in which he 
acknowledges there is an even chance he should 
lose his life, though there was cm even ohcmoe like- 
wise of his gettmg safe through it ? ” “A mistake 
on the one side is much more dangerous than a ims- 
take on the other ’’ 

The Analogy enjoyed a great popularity despite 
its logical shortcomings, not only with its own but 
also with later generations Indeed for over one 
hundred years, so one of his biographers tolls us, it 
was considered to bo one “ of the beet manuals upon 
the evidence of revelation ’’ To-day it is read pro- 
bably more from curiosity than with expectations 
of theological profit If its past success seems some- 
what surprising, it must bo remembered that the 
endeavour to justify rohgion by an empirical logic 
always makes a strong appeal to the English m- 
tellect, especially when the argument assumes a 
utilitanan aspect 

But m justice to Butler one must add that, 
however inadequate the Analogy may be regarded 
os a rehgious Apologia, it certainly exposed a grave 


wsalmess in the Deistic position. For in this book 
the author repeatedly calls attention to the de- 
fioienoies m nature of which hu apponenta appar- 
ently took but httle account. Consequently, even 
when cntioism has had its say, we must pay a tribute 
to Butler’s ccuidour. It can never be said that he 
IS one of those theologians who dwell hghtly upon 
life’s evils m the hope of minimismg the magmtude 
of this eternal problWn m philosophy, 

“Persons who speak of tho evidence of religion as doubt- 
ful, and of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive 
argument against it, should be put upon connidenng 
what that evidence indeed is which they act upon with 
regard to their temporal mteresta , for it is not only 
extremely diflSoult, but in many oases absolutely im- 
possible, to balance pleasure and pom, satisfaction and 
uneasiness, so as to be able to soy on which side the over- 
plus IS There are the like diffii^ties and impossibditiee 
m making the due allowance for a change of temper 
and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill health, any of which 
render men mcapable of enjoymg, after they have ob- 
tained, what they most eagerly desired Muiuberloss, 
too, are the accidents, besides that one of untimely death, 
which may even probably disappoint the best-concerted 
schemes, and strong objections are often seen to he 
against them, not to be removed or answered, but which 
seem overbalanced by reasons on the other side, so 
that the certain difficulties and dangers of the pursuit 
are by everyone thought justly disregarded, upon ao- 
count of the appearing greater advantages m cose of 
success, though there be but httle probability of it. 
Laetly, every one observes our hableneas, if wo be not 
upon our guard, to be deceived by the falsehood of men, 
and the mlse appearance of things ; and this danger 
must be greatly mcreased if there be a strong bias within, 
supposed from indulged passion, to favour the deceit 
Hence arises that great unoertemty and doubtfulness of 
proof, wherein our temporal interesta really consist " ' 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Roger Bacon — Grosseteste — Bartholomew — V incent — Conemicus — Bruno — Galileo — Francis Bacon 
— John Evelyn — Lord Heibert of Cherbury — John Napier — The Royal Society — Isaac New ton — 
William Han ey — Priestley — James Hutton — William Smith — Lyell — Herschell — Mrs. Somerville — 
Sir CliarleB Bell — Berkeley — Sir Humphry Davy. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 

This oarly history of ecientillo knowledge la asso- 
ciated with much that to us, m these days of on- 
hghtonmont, savours of sheer madness. Men spent 
long years of their hvoa m the vain hope of discover- 
ing the elixir of life, or m endeavouring to transmute 
base metals mto gold It is difficult for us to 
realise that these men were frequently gifted with 
mathematical skill and scientific imagination They 
desired to penetrate the mystenos of nature, to gain 
a knowledge of hidden things — hence m the eyes of 
tho common people, their researches gained for them 
a reputation as magicians, and they were looked 
upon as bemg m league with the powers of evd. 
Their extravagant dreams, untemperod by sober 
research and experiment, resulted in the crude 
medley of astrology, alohemy, and necromancy, out 
of whiob the soienoes gradually emerged. 


RooiSB Bacon heralds the dawn of the true scien- 
tific spint in England Bacon as a young man had 
come under the influence of Grosseteste, a scholar 
at Oxford, who occupied a position eqmvolent to 
that of Chancellor. Bacon m his Opus Majwg has 
many passegos in which he speaks with gratitude of 
his master, and be especially emphasizes two points ; 
Giossetcste’s knowledge of science, and tho mipor- 
tanco attached by him to a study of Gieek and 
Hebrew writings, emco they formed two chief 
avenues to a knowledge of the scientific works of 
Anstotle and of tho mathematicians and natur- 
alists who succeeded him. 

Bacon tells us that in 1266 he had been a student 
for forty years. They were years spent m patient 
experiment and investigation, in observing the 
stars, the correction of the Calendar, m astro- 
nomical studies, learning Hebrew from Jews and 
^ Butler’s Analogy. 
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Greek from foreigaere visiting this oountry. It is 
probable that Baoon was in Paris about 1240, and 
that he jomed the Franciscan Order shortly after- 
wards. In 1273 a new Superior of the Order was 
appointed. Bacon’s orthodoxy was suspected, and 
he was removed from Oxford to Pons for the next 
ton years In 1200 a letter was sent to him from 
Pope Clement IV, requiring him to make a copy of 
his writings, and it is to this command that we owe 
the OpuB Ma]tu. Baoon having no money, could 
only wnte when supphed with parchment 

The Opua Ma‘jua reveals Baoon as an ardent 
Catholic who desires to see the Pope become the 
spiritual ruler of the world , and umtes with his 
dreams for the Church, an intensely practical spirit 
The Pope should have a complete survey of his 
domains, hence part of the OpUB Majtta is devoted 
to this , this, however, cannot be ocourately done 
untd astronomical surveys have been mode of the 
world 

Bacon insisted that the habitable portion of the 
globe extended farther to the east and to the south 
than was commonly supposed This is the passage 
quoted by Columbus m a letter wntten in 1498 to 
Ferdmand and Isabella. 

In 1274, Jerome of Ascoli became General of the 
Order , Bacon was tried and condemned for his 
doctrines that “ contained certain suspicions,” 
suffered imprisonment for fourteen years, and died 
in 1292, two years after his release 

Bacon desired to see established, under papal 
authority, a school of Greek and Oriental philology, 
in order that t)ie culture of the East might be 
accessible to the Western nations He realised the 
importance of mathematics and the experimental 
sciences, and dreamed of the papal power becoming 
supreme through tho possession of both earthly and 
spiritual knowledge His dreams were doomed to 
meet with disappointment , the downfall of tho 
Papacy and the Hundred Years' War caused tho 
progress of scientific thought to be arrested for two 
hundred years, and the man who was generations 
ahead of his own day lived on in the popular imagi- 
nation as a inagii lan 

Two hundred years later there was born in 
Prussia a Gorman named Copernicus, who was 
destined to revolutionise the history of thought, by 
giving to tho world a new conception of “ Man’s 
place in the Universe ” The author of De Revolu- 
ttonibug Orbium Cwlralum wos a quiet, studious, 
orthotlox monk who compiled tables of the motions 
of the planets, and by application of these calcula- 
tions to each of tho bodies in the solar system ho 
proved the earth to be a planet that revolved round 
the sun 

This great work, dedicated to tho Pope and pub- 
lished nt ttio exjvnse of a cardinal, was issued in 
154 '3, as its author lay dying The full significnnco 
of the discovery was not appreciated by the Church 
until some years later, when Bruno and GALn.EO 
began to publicly expound the Copornican theory 

Bruno, refusing to recant, was burnt to death in 
1600 Galileo was bom in 1664 He very early 
became acquainted with the writings of Bruno and 
the Copornican system 

Gahleo pubhely demonstrated to the Aristo- 


tehans their error oouceming falling bodies. He 
mvented a thermometer, a oolculatmg compass, 
and m 1600, after hearing on account of a liutoh 
optician’s tdesoope, he set to work and made one 
for himself, improved it, and began to make obser- 
vations. 

For the first time (January 8, 1010) the satellites 
of Jupiter were seen , the mountains of the moon ; 
innumerable new stars, the phases of Venus and 
spots on the sun I Withal, his mam glory hes m 
that he “ first laid the foundation of mechanics on 
a firm basis He first discovered tho true Laws of 
Motion ” *• 

The iron hand of dogmatic belief was stretched 
out to crush the exponents of teaching that 
threatened to undermine the authority of the 
Church Gahleo was summoned to Borne to de- 
fend Ills scientific behefs He was forced to recant, 
and finally forbidden to teach, or to publish any- 
thing more, or receive friends. 

In 1637 he beoamo blmd The regulations were 
then not so strictly rnforced, and during this time he 
was visited by John Milton He died m 1042 

The effect of the Reformation m England was to 
set men’s mmds free from the “ dead hand ” of 
authority Bcirntific inquiry began in the reign of 
Elizabeth Francis Bacon — like his namesake 
Roger — once more proclaimed the necessity for 
experiment and investigation in order to discover 
truth, and tho Novum Orgammi heralds a new era 

Under the Stuarts, who were great patrons of 
learning, rapid advance was mode in many direo- 
tions A spirit of eager inquiry was abroad that la 
refiected in much of the literature of tho seventeenth 
century The new interest taken m medicine, ana- 
tomy, and agriculture is indicated in many ways in 
the dianes of Pepys and John Evelyn, in the writ- 
ings of Sir Thomas Browne, and m tlie poetry of 
Cowley Various minor inventions paved the way 
for later discoveries The introduction of the deci- 
mal system, the mvention of a slide rule, the publi- 
cation of tables of logarithms, wore indications of 
the new mterests 

John EveiiYN studied medicine in Padua in 1646, 
and a few years later attended a course of chemistry 
lectures in Pans given by Le Telure Evelyn after- 
wards presented Ins rare tables of veins and nerves 
to the Royal Society 

Evelyn devoted himself to horticulture Ho 
wrote a book on Forest Trees, Sylva, that remained 
for many years tho standard work on the subject 
Evelyn in bis travels abroad made a point of visit- 
ing the “ cabinets " of collectors (the equivalent of 
the modem museum), and recordmg the cunosities 
he saw 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury pnded himself on his 
knowledge of medicine, studied Paracelsus and con- 
sidered it part of a gentleman’s education to know 
how to make medicines Milton advocated the 
teachmg of medicine and horticulture 

Yet something of the old distrust of science 
lingered during the earlier years of the century Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s encouragement of cbemistiy was 
deemed “ atheistical ” ; and while Hobbes was at 
Oxford “geometry made no part of any student’s 
* Sir Ohver Lodge. 
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(miniiig.” Indeed, thoee who taught mathematioa 
were r^arded ae “ limbs of the devil " ; while even 
at the imd>oentoiy Hobbes teUs us that the umver* 
sities had only just given over thinking geometry to 
be “ art diaboboal.” 

Bo much Buspioion of science having emanated 
from theological quarters, it is interesting to note 
that John NAmsa (166(K1617), the discoverer of 
logarithms, made his early reputation through a 
theological treatise that acluev^ the distmction of 
being translated into several languages 

The Royal Society, founded about 1660 in order 
to promote soientific research, is a significeuit sign of 
the times. It showed that the all-absorbing interest 
in theological matters was giving place to fresh aims 
and mterests ; it portended, too, a change of atti- 
tude that would make for toleration. For bigotry 
and science do not harmonise. Further, the ideals 
of Its members favoured a deew, concise, htorary 
style, and thus hterary methods, edready oBected 
by French mfluences, were greatly help^ by this 
stimulus to scientific research. 

The Royal Society originatod m London m 1646, 
when a few philosophers met together each week 
to discuss scientific questions Afterwards their 
meeting place was at Oxford, then Gresham College, 
until political excitements put an end to academic 
discussion, and the house of learning became a 
Puritan barrack. But after the Restoration, the 
Kmg, partly because he was mterested in these 
subjects, partly because he wished to distract atten- 
tion from current controversy, gave the Society the 
name of the Royal Society 

In 1710 the Society moved to a house m Fleet 
Street (that hod formerly liolongod to '* Froise-God 
Borobones ” but hod been rebuilt by Wren in 1670 
after its destruction in the fire), and here the Society 
stayed for over seventy years Pepys and Wren, 
former presidents, now gave way to the energetic 
and dominating personality of Newton After its 
long sojourn in Fleet Street, the Society was moved 
to rooms in Somerset House (1780), euid from thence 
to Burlington House Several interesting relics of 
Newton are still in the possession of the Society, 
the Bundiel which he cut when a lad on the wall of 
hiB father’s house, the first refieoting telescope made 
by him in 1671, and the origmal mask of his face 

That this Society at the outset of its long and dis- 
tinguished career was not pedantic m its scientific 
investigations may be judged from the first cata- 
logue of its museum. Here are a few items : 

“ A stag beetle, whoso horns worn in a ring are good 
against the cramp ** 

“ A bone — said to be taken out of a mermaid’s head ” 

“ The quills of a porcupine, which on certom occasions 
the creature can shoot at the pursuing enemy. . . .” 

But bamng a few little weaknesses like the fore- 
going, the legacy of years of superstitions, the Royal 
Society from its very inooption achieved a fine work 
m outting down the rank weeds of ignorance. 

In 1642, the year Galileo died, Isaac Newton 
waa born at Woolsthorpo, some six miles south of 
Grantham. Destined for a former and grazier, 
Newton very early displayed tendencies that were 
hardly likely to produce a good agriculturist. He 
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would often be found sitting under the hedges 
workmg out mathematical problems, or busily 
engaged m oonstruotmg a model when he should 
have been buying or Bellmg at the market. Com- 
plamts were made to his uncle, the rector of 
Burton Coggles, concerning his behaviour ; who 
advised that he should be sent to school end then 
to Cambridge. 

At Tnnity College, Newton devoted himself to 
the study of mathematics, discovered the “ binomial 
theorem,” and a Uttle later, at the age of twenty -two, 
the “ difbrentml calculus ” In 1665-6, during his 
enforced retirement into the country owmg to tlie 
plague. Bitting in his garden meditating on the 
problem as to why the planets go round the sun, he 
saw “ the apple ” fall In a moment it occurred to 
Newton that the force of gravity might be the cause 
of the movement of the planets He at once en- 
deavoured to prove his theory, but his calculations 
wore thrown out by an error then made m estimat- 
ing the size of the earth. Sixteen years later, with 
correct data, Newton was able to vindicate bis 
theory. 

Newton next turned his attention to the study of 
Optics Ho bought prisms and lenses and tried to 
improve telescopes Whilst occupied thus he dis- 
covered the nature of white hght, the doctrme of 
colour, and invented the first reflecting telescope, 
now m the library of the Royal Society, London- 
But Newton’s greatest work was yet to come. The 
Pnnripio, m which he gave to the world the dis- 
oovery made many years earlier, and which had 
been laid aside until be became acquainted with the 
measurements of the degree made by Picard, when 
the length of a degree was foimd to be nearly seventy 
miles instead of sixty 

For two years Newton was absorbed body and 
soul in workmg out his theory once more m the hght 
of this new knowledge 

" Mathematicians regard the achievement now as men 
might stare at the of some demigod of a bygone 
age, wondering what manner of man this was, able 
to wield such ponderous implements with such apparent 

Having written the first part of The Prtnctpta, 
Newton, not wishing to bo involved in controversy, 
locked It up in his desk, and it was only through 
the instnimentahty of Halley that Newton was 
induced to complete and publish this transcendent 
work. 

Newton died at the age of eighty-five, honoured 
and respected ; the greatest scientific philosoplicr 
England has ever had. 

An interesting illustration of the bearing of science 
upon hterature is seen in Newton’s Observations 
upon the Prophecies of Holy Wnt This work does 
not, as may be imagined, signify an incursion by a 
scientist into the doinam of literature, but a key to 
a literary problem from a scientific st nndpomt F or 
he showed that the interpretation of figures of pro- 
phecy IB essentially mathematical, and the sjrmbols 
of such books as Darnel and The Apocalypse can 
only lie properly understood by one learned m the 
character of astronomical symbols 

• Ptoneers of Setenee, by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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Newton’s genius was such that men for the next 
cmtury felt that the “ Universe had been ei^jlored,'' 
and that nothing more was left to be done : 

“ Nature and Nature's laws lay hid m Night ; 

Odd said, * Let Newton be,' and all was light.” 

WiLUAM Habvey, the diacoveror of the “ circu- 
lation of the blood,” was bom at Folkeatone m 
1578. Ho was educated at King’s School, Canter- 
bury, and entered Cams College, Cambridge, in 1693. 
The choice of Cams College seems to indicate that 
Harvey already intended to be a doctor, for the 
study of practical anatomy had been mtroducod by 
Dr. Cams, who obtamed from Queen Elizabeth a 
charter aUowing the college the bodies of two 
criminals annually, for the purpose of dissection 

Harvey then travelled through France and Ger- 
many to Italy, and became a student at the Uni- 
versity of Padua — then specially renowned for its 
anatomical school, owing to the labours of Vesalius 
and his successor Fabncius 

Padua, being the university town of Venice, 
offered greater safety to Protestant students than 
most foreign universities at this time Here Harvey, 
under the direction of Fabricius, his master and 
friend, engaged in a study of the valves of the veins 
He became a Doctor of Medicine m 1002 and re- 
turned to England, obtamed a degree from Cam- 
bridge, and soon after settled m London, where he 
became physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital 

In 1616 he was appointed Lumleian Lecturer, and 
lectured upon Surgery 

** At this time Harvey was thirty-seven years of age. 
A man of the lowest stature, round faced, with a com- 
plexion like the wainscot , his eyes emsll, and full of 
spirit ; his liair os block os a raven and curling ; rapid 
in his utleronoe, choleric, given to gesture, and used 
when in discourse with any one, to play unoonsciously 
with the haiulle of the small dagger he wore by his side ” * 

The notes of these lectures show that Harvey had 
already discovered the circulation, although his 
treatise was not pubhshed until 1621, ojid after he 
had spent much tune in verifying and illustrating 
hiB theory. 

Harvey was for many years physician to Charles I 
He became a person^ friend of the King’s, and 
accompanied him on many journeys The King’s 
interest m Art and Science is testified by the 
numerous occasions on which Harvey directed the 
attention of his royal master to things cunous and 
unusual 

Harvey’s Treatise on Development affords testi- 
mony to the slow emeigenoe of the most ongmsl 
thinkers from the bondage of the Schoolmen Har- 
vey died in 1667 ; three years later the Boyal 
Society was founded , among the earber members 
were Sir Christopher Wren, and the Hon Robert 
Boyle. A notablo exclusion from the list of mem- 
bers was the learned Sir Thomas Browne, probably 
owmg to his htorary style, since the Society insisted 
on its members adhering to a plam, mattor-of-fact 
language that could be understood by the ordi- 
nary artisan. Newton was made a member in 1671, 
and became President m 1703, holding the office for 
twenty-four years 

During the eighteenth century, science does little 
* WtUtam Harve/f, by D’Arcy Power. 


more than mark time, tho great periods of progress 
being the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Progress was mode, however, in chemistry and elec- 
tricity, and the name of Priestley is one of the Lnks 
between the bterature and science of tho time As 
a philosophic wntor he belongs to the Deistic scliool, 
was a dotermiiiist and tried to square a materialistic 
philosophy with a belief in the Christian Revelation 
But his “ doctrme of philosophiool necessity ” is of 
far less moment than his discovery of oxygen ; m 
other words, he will be remembered rather as a 
scientist than os a philosopher. 

Scientific geology beoamo an actuality towards 
the close of the century, and is sssociatod with tho 
names of James Hutton and William Smith ; and 
wider biological speculation began to be put forth, 
thus preparing the way for Darwm and Spencer. 

Such IB the record of the progress of Science m tho 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for a parallel 
in rapid development it is necessary to turn to tho 
nineteenth 

The Victorian era has been remarkable for the 
manner in which the scientific spirit has entered 
into the life, and consequently the literature, of the 
period Not only has it boon distuiguishod for its 
multifarious moohanical invontions, but it lias seen 
the reign of scientific law bringing order out of oliaos. 
The idea of “ chance ” as entering largely into men’s 
lives has boon eliminated by the new conceptions of 
causation 

This change in thought was in great measure 
brought about by the pubhcation of Lyell’s Prtn- 
etples of Geology in 1830-33 The Pnnciplre ran 
into cloven editions, and did more to stimulate 
the study of geology than any other work. Lyell 
domonstratod *' tho immonse supenonty ” of the 
uniformitarion theory of the earth’s formation, as 
opposed to the “ catastrophic ” Tho latter explained 
the changes in the earth’s surface to be the result 
of earthquakes, volcanoes, and floods, whilst tho 
former accounted for these changes by tho slow and 
long-continued action of glaciers, rivers, and land 
subsidence Lyell made use of the important dis- 
covenes that had been made by Werner, Hutton, 
and William Smith, and used them to prove that 
earth-changes were subject to imiform laws, and 
thus geology become a science in tho strict sonso of 
the word 

The influence of modem scientific thought upon 
our literature is clear os noonday ; the influence of 
earlier scientiflc investigation upon letters is less 
clear at first sight, but none the less mdisputablo 
This may be regarded from a twofold standpoint 
We may consider such of our men of science as had 
power of hterary expression, and we may observe 
the indirect influence of scientific thought upon our 
poets and prosemen. The first is tho least impor- 
tant, but must not be overlooked 

Sir John Hzsschni. (1792-1871) and Mrs 
BoitBRViix,B (1780-1872) had considerable literaiy 
power and exhibited it in Famthar Studies on Scien- 
tific Subjects, and the Mechanism of the Heavens , 
while WiLUAM Smith (1769-1836), by his geological 
writings, inspired Sir Charles Lvell (1797-1876), 
a clear euid capable writer, with his far-reaching 
explanation of the geological past by uniformity of 
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law. Nor can the literary faculty be domed to Sir 
Chaolbs Bell (1774-1842), whose Anatmny of Ex- 
prcaston and remarkable investigations mto nervous 
phenomena, wont far towards that correlation of 
mind and body, so emphasized to-day. 

Sometimes the man of science iSams from the 
man of letters, and we must not forget Berkeley’s 
brilliant attack on the theory of inert matter, that 
picccdod by many years ^e discoveries of the 
dynamic possibihties hidden in olectncity 

Kumauticiain suggests no fiaternity with the 
physical sciences. Yet Shelley’s youthful enthu- 
siasm for chemistry is of signihcaiico Them was 
much of the scientist in Shelley’s making ; some 
of his most elaborate fantasies, eg The Cloud, are 
os scientifically impeccable as they are artistically 
flawless. 

Sir Humphry Davy’s (1778-1829) connection with 
the Romantic movement is on interesting one lie 
hod a taste for story -tellmg, metaphysical specula- 
tion, and verse-wnting, os well as for experimental 
sLicncc ; and while apprenticed to a surgeon in 
Penzance, indulged ui all these predilections. At 
tlie age of nineteen he turned his attention espe- 
cially to chemistry, and about this time m^e 
the acquaintance of Oolendgo and Southey, Soon 
afterwards ho became lecturer to the HoyeJ. Insti- 
tution of London, and his eloquence and literary 
chaim greatly facilitated the spreading impi'cssion 
he made with his fresh and striking chemical experi- 
ments Ills lecture On Home ChanKol Agenciee of 
ElretTmly gained the pnzo of the French Institute 
With the variety and scientific importance of his 
work we are not hero concerned , but tho literary 
power of the man is especially noteworthy, for it 
enormously increnswl his immediate influence and 
profoundly impressed Coleridge Indeed he was one 
of tho idols of the youthful Coleridge, and the 
scientific exactitude of that poet’s wonderful naturo 
pictures in The Ancient Manner and Chnatabel, is 
only less remarkable than their beauty, while those 
who have read his Aide to Refkdum wdl recall hia 
eulogy of the chemist 

Mental Science, as might be expected, is even 
more intimately connected with literature The 
poets were in advance of the scientists of their 
ago here, and there is a profoundor grasp of psycho- 
logical law m Colondge and Wordsworth than we 
find in either Bentham or Reid Indeed tho con- 
nection between Romanticism and Science is an 
Ultimate and precious one ; it is one that will deserve 
careful and ooneciontious study. 

Art akd Sciemcb 

The oharaotors of the poet and painter have been often 
compared ; and tlio analogy between their objects and 


their methods is so striking, es to have been generally 
felt and acknowledged. Visible images constitute tlin 
great charm of poetry, and they are the oloinents of 
painting , and the end of both arts is to represent the 
admirable ui nature, and to awaken pleasur^lo, useful, 
or noble feebugs Painting, however, appeals to the 
eye by iiumedmto characters , it posscsbes a stronger 
chain of association with passion ; it is a more distinct 
and energetic language, and acta first by awakening 
sensation and then ideas Poetry is less forcible, for 
it operates only by imagination and memory, and not 
by immediate iinpressiou , uiiIohs indeed in the per- 
formanco of the drama, or in iinpossioued recitation. A 
representation by words is inferior in btrength to ropre- 
eentation by images , but it lias tho advantage in being 
more voricd, and cajiable of a more extensive application 
It speaks of sentiments and tbuuglits and affections, 
which con never be delineated by the pencil , and it 
lies within its power, not only the world of sensation, 
but likewise tho world of intellect 
In music, tho powers of art are infinitely more limited 
than in poetry or painting The pleasure results from 
more ooinbmations of sounds , and is os transient as 
tho motions of tho air, by which they are produced 
To coinniumcate feeling is the higliost attribute of the art 
Its means are wholly inadequate to convey ideas, and the 
attempts at imitation have generally produced only a 
hidicroua efloct It has this advantage, however, over 
poetry and pointing, that its infiuniee is more immediate 
and instantaneous, and perceived without study or re- 
flection , that It acts as if by enchantment, and appeahiig 
merely to sonsation, yet subdues both imogmation and 
memory , makes the soul obedient to its impulses, and 
creates for the time a world of its own 
The mechanical arts and the (mo arts con hardly be 
compared , the objects of the first being utility, of the 
lost, pleasure The mechanical arts delight us only 
iiidiroctly, and by indistinct associations , the fine arts 
either directly or by immediate associations The steam- 
engine may lie nn object of wonder, os connected with 
the power by which it was produced, and tho power 
which it exerts , but to understand its beneficial effects 
requirixs evtensivo knowledge, or a long detail of facts 
Mechanism in gonernl is too complicated to produce any 
general effect of pleasure Iiivonlions are admired by 
the niullitude, mure on uccount of tlicir novelty or 
strangeness, than on necount of their use or ingenuity 
The watch which is the guide of our time, is omplo\ra 
Olid considered with 'iidifferetne but we pay Iialf-a- 
crown to see a sclf-iiioi mg sjiidcr of steel 
In the truths of the natural Micnces there is, perhaps, 
a neorer analogy to the productions of the refined arts. 
The contemplation of the laws of the umverse is con- 
nected with an iiTiiuediato tranquil exaltation of mind, 
and pure mental enjoyment 
Tlie porception of truth is almost os simple a feeling 
as the ^rception of beauty , and the grmus of Newton, 
of Shakespeare, of Michael Angelo, and of Handel, ore 
not very remote m character from each other Imagi- 
nation, as well os reason, is iipiessary to pcrlection in 
the philosophical mind A rapidity of combination, a 
power of perceivmg analogies, and of companng them by 
foots, IS the creative source of discovery Disi nniiiiation 
and delicacy of sensation, so important in physical re- 
search, ore other words for taste , and the loi o of naturo 
IS the same passion, os the love of the magmficcut, tlie 
Bubhine, and the beautifuL 
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THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL 

(c. 1780-c. 1830) 


INTRODUCTION 

No label can accurately describe a period so nch 
and varied in achievement as the fifty years follow- 
ing the death of Johnson Yet, while allowing for 
those distmotive qualities that a genius gives to, 
rather than 'takes from an age, there will be found 
certain underlying charactenstics linking the writers 
of the period together in a masonic brotherhood 

The term that best fits these varying yet funda- 
mentally intimate features, is the term Romance, 
for trite and well-worn though it be, it expresses as 
does no other word, the peculiar appeal to the ima- 
gination made by the great writers of this time 

What IS Romanticism ' What is this emotional 
tide which ebbs and fiows throughout btorary his- 
tory , reaching high-water mark in the age of 
Shakespeare and of Wordsworth, yet taking on so 
varying a complexion in the work, say, of a Mar- 
lowe or a Scott ’ 

Romanticism, generally speaking, is the expres- 
Bion in terms of art of sharpened sensibilities, 
heightened imaginative feeling , and although wo 
are concerned only with its expression in literature. 
Romanticism is an imaginative point of view that 
has influenced many art forms, and has left its 
mark also on pliilosoptiy and history The loose 
popular meaning attached to the word mdicatos 
roughly its defects rather than its merits, for it is 
often used as synonymous for extravagances and 
sentimentality 

The word classical has been mentioned with re- 
ference to eighteenth -century literary modes, and m 
opposing to it the word romantic, wo cannot do 
better than examine the suggestive remarks of 
Walter Pater on the subject 

“ What IS classical comes to us out of the enol and 
quiet of other times, os a moosuro of what a long ex- 
penence has shown us will, ut least, never displease us. 
And in the classical literature of Ureece and Rome, os in 
the classics of the last century, the essentially classical 
element is that quality of order in beauty which they 
possosH, indeed, in a pre-eminent degree ” 

Order, danty, tranquillity are obviously classical 
quedities, and these am the qualities that have en- 
gaged our attention in dealing with the literature of 
the Dryden and Johnson age Pater goes on to 
define the romantic character in art os consisting 
in “ the addition of strangeness to beauty ” “ The 

desire of beauty,” continues Pater, “ being a fixed 
element in every artistic oiganisation, it is the 


addition of curiosity to this desire of beauty that 
constitutes the romantic temper.” Further he 
adds . 

“ The esseuliul dements of the romantic spirit are 
ciinosily and the love of licauty , and it is os the occi- 
dental ettect of these qualities only, that it seeks the 
Middle Ages , because m the overcharged atmosphere of 
the Middle Ages there are unworked sources of romantic 
effect, of a strange beauty to be won by strong imagina- 
tion out of things unlikely or remote ” 

Curiosity and the love of beauty These ore 
certainly mtogrol factors in Romanticism, the one 
mtelloctual, the other eniuliuiial Aid they, how- 
ever, the only essential elements T Uumanticisin 
seems to mo more broadly based than this , more 
complex also 

May wo not say that tho features most insistent 
in Romanticism are a subtle sense of mystery, an 
exuberant intellectual curiosity, and an instinct for 
the elemental simplicities of life. 

The supreme Romantic movement m Engbsh 
letters was the Renoscence It had transformed 
not only English but European life ; but like every 
groat impulse in Art and Life, it had been followed 
by a period of reaction The great Romanticists 
wero, as I have said, also realists, but among tho 
lessor spirits Romanticism always generates a cer- 
tain tendency to exaggeration and aloofness from 
the conditions of ordinary life It was tlie business 
of the common-sense, imimpossionod school that 
followed to correct these defects This it accom- 
plished, and it bequeathed to English htcrature a 
greater clarity, a closer correspondence with the 
aotualities of life , then m its turn becoming arti- 
ficial and one-sided, another tidal movement was 
needed for purposes of spiritual adjustment 

The Romantic Revival was the result of no one 
cause Broadly speaking, it was tho inevitable 
corollary of the Ronasoonce and Reformation 
Tho dignity and importance of man as man, the 
glories of tho world of nature, — these idoss, of which 
we hear so much at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, wero bom centuries before, and hod been 
gradually working in men’s minds through all the 
political unrest of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centimes The first flowering of Romanticism in 
England, the bloody horrors of tho French Revolu- 
tion, the kindling of a now idealistic philosophy in 
Germany under Kant and Hegel, the pohtical up- 
heaval in America, all these things were but varying 
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eymptoms of a general frament that had laated on 
from the fifteenth century. 

It IB well to remember this, for although the 
social theonea of Bousseau, roughly embodied m 
tho fonulieir phrase, the “ return to nature,’* did 
materially affect doctrinaires like William Oodwm, 
and through Godwin, Shelley ; and although the 
battle-cry of the Revolutionaries, “ Liberty, Equa- 
lity, and Fratoniity,” impressed itself on the youth- 
ful imagination of Wordsworth and Coleridge, the 
'general characteristics of the Revival suggested 
above wore collateral with tho Revolution, not de- 
rived from it They arose, os wo may soo, m verse 
and fiction dunng the Lfctime of Pope, and im- 
pressed many an imagination long before tho over- 
tlirow of the Bastille had given these ideas a more 
urgent vitality 

Let us consider these clioracteristics of Romance 
at greater length 

The subtle sense of mystery is found on analysis to 
be a complex emotion compounded of awe in tho 
presence of the unknown, wonder m presence of the 
known, and an exquisite rosponso to manifestations 
of lieauty wherever they may bo found — that wo 
may call for want of a betti-r word — ^Rapture * 

Now if we search for an expression of this in the 
life of tho age under discussion we shall meet it m 
L’liilosophy, in History, in its attitude towards 
nature and towards social life Pomantii lam, when 
it touchos pliilosophy, favours mysticism and 
idealisiii, and wo have but to place Kant and Hegel 
licside Hume and Locke, to appreciate tho influ- 
ence of Homanticism here For the muro subtle our 
sense of mystery the less satisfied wo are with tho 
materialistic explanation of tho universe, and the 
more we demand an ideal rather than an cmpirirol 
solution of phoiiomona , or if wo regard the theological 
iinphcutions, this senso of mystery drives us away 
from tho dualism of the old Ihusts to the pantheism 
of the Hegelians 

In History, tlio awakened sensibility led to the 
study of tho post, to the fond doUyings with Hediss- 
valism It was because many thought they saw 
in mediEDvalism a richer inspiration for the mys- 
terious forces thov felt aliout them that they turned 
from modern conditions of life towards the folk-lore 
and legendary wealth of tlie Middle Ages. So em- 
phatic a part did modiji valism play in the Revival 
of Romance that Heme saw in it merely the repro- 
duction of tho life of tho Middle Agee. Yet mcdis- 
vabsm, os Pater shrewdly observed, is on accidental 
not an essential characteristic of Romance 

At its onset, Romance drives those who feel its 
spell into strange by-paths of thought and feel- 
ing, away from the broad highway of ordinary 
human experience It was thus with Marlowe m 
his world-moving visions; thus with Scott m his 
fervent mediaivolism 

But ultimately it brings us back to the highway 
— only at a greater elevation Wo seek it first m 
the thunder and the earthquake of the fontaatio and 
bizarre, and find it after all in tho still small voice of 
everyday bfo. In other words, Romcuiticism is not 

^ Such are the eloinents winch be impUcit in Tlieodore 
Watts-Dunton’a famous phrase “ The Benosoence of 
Wonder.” 
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opposed to Reality. It is Reality transfigured by 
new powers of vision and feebng In the deep 
sense of the word, Marlowe and Scott are realistio 
because of their Romanticism. Marlowe hinted at 
it m bis Edioard II, though he died too joung to 
realise its full implication. Scott realised it per- 
fectly m his faithful pictures of Scottish life and 
character. 

It was the element of mysticism m mediieval bfe 
that appealfxl, hoightoncd by the passage of time 
and the unhkeness of life then to life under modern 
conditions History embraced by Romanticism 
gave birth to the historic novel and inspired a 
Chateaubriand and Scott ; whilo in that border- 
land where History and Philosophy meet, we find 
arising an idealistic conception of laws by Montes- 
quieu, and of political opinion by Burke. The ro 
suit of this was to make philosophy more historical, 
and history more philosophical As regards the 
effect of the sense of mysticism on natural pheno- 
mena, an effect quite patent not only m the poetry 
but the prose also of the time, this much may be 
said , it IS not that men like Wordsworth and 
Shelley cared for Nature more than did Shake- 
speare, or in our own time Tennyson, but they cared 
m a different way. Wordsworth found brooding 
and tranquillismg thought at the heart of Nature ; 
Shelley on ardent and persuasive love In other 
words, they spintuahsod Nature To Shakespeare 
the primrose was a pretty yellow flower, and 
” nothing more ” To Tennyson, the landscape 
was an exquisite stage property, in which human 
emotions might be piotonelly framed Sbakospeare, 
witli tlie hearty objoct]vil> of his ago, loved Nature 
witliout questioning how and wherefore Tenny- 
son, with the introspective tendency of his ago, put 
his sentiment under the microscope, and found that 
modem science had stripped Nature of her ponti- 
fical robe of motaphysics. 

The gradual reawakomng of this sense of mys- 
tery, may be seen by tracing the nature poetry of 
tho age from Thomson’s Seasorts to the songs of 
Blake ; and noting the change from a friendly ap- 
praising of Nature’s charm to a passionate aban- 
donment to her magic. Finally, if we look at the 
social problems of the time wo shall realise that 
human hie has been invested with a tenderer sanc- 
tity, and that tho spiritual importance of man, 
irrespective of class, has received a deexior signifi- 
cance 

The social implications of Romanticism arc found 
o^cioUy m the wntiiigs of Rousseau 

Wo now turn to our second charoctenstic : an 
exuberant intrllertnal curiosity. 

Uivon an increased sense of awe, wonder, and 
beauty, in short, an lUuminatio , of tho imagining 
faculty, the reaction of this on the riore purely 
lutclloctual or rationalising side of man is natural 
and inevitable 

The enthusiasm for the Middle Ages, sometimes 
oollod the Qothio Revival, was two-sided On tho 
one, it satisfied tho emotional sense of wonder , on 
the other, the intellectual sense of curiosity Men 
like Addison saw only the extravagant side of the 
movement. “ Gotlno ” for them was a term of 
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r^roach connoting what was grotesque and lawless 
in art and litoraturo, and they failed completely 
to realise that this was merely a symptom of the 
mtense vitality of modiaival methods and ideals : 
and was m no way an integral part of it. Even m 
Uorace Wolpolo and Mrs KadclifTe, whore the ex- 
travagances of medijivalism arc patent enough, tho 
sUength of mediievuhsm as an artistic and uitellec- 
tiiid mspiratiuii is not hard to discover Walpole’s 
mutation castlu at Strawlierry UiU may have boon 
little more than an amusing toy, hut the genume 
interest in the great orchitecliire of tho Middle Ages 
involved in it, pionocrod not merely the richer 
antiquaiian interest of Scott, but the ecclesiastical 
splondoui of the Tractariau Movement, and tho 
“ fundamental brain-work ” of the Pre-Kaphuelite 
sohool Itidiculous and dull his Canllc of Oltanlo 
may appear to-day, but it prepared tho way for 
Ivanhoe, reminded men once more of feudal times, 
and stirred an interest iii the past that was to find 
a more iiitolhgont expression in tho levival of old 
ballad poetry, the study of such mcdioival arts as 
glass staining, wood carving, tapestry embroidery, 
and a livclior acknowledgment of tho greatness of 
an age that gave us uur finest cathedrals and 
churches 

Nowhore is the intellectual curiosily of Roman- 
ticism better shown than m the icgcneration of 
Bnghah poetic stylo The earlier dissatisfaction 
with eighteenth century conventions led to a more 
imitation of Sponsor That is always the case m 
tho history of literary movements First of all 
there is a reversion to an oldiu convention, a mere 
slavish return to other fashions It is only gradu- 
ally realised that, not by imitation but by a fresh 
creative outburst, an expression of the present in 
terms not of ancient oxlernuU but ancient ideals 
and tendencies, that Art is revivihed and glorified 

Tho first sign of the (hange, then, is in tho muta- 
tion of Spenser shown m sucfi poems as Thomson’s 
Cantlc of Iiudolence and Shonsfono’s Srhoolntistreas 
Tho more im[iortant stage is reached when Jiishop 
Percy, with his ballad collection, reminded men of 
the metiicol inspiration to bo found elsewhere than 
in Dryden and Pope 

Percy’s Rehtiiira of jlmirnl Knghah Poetry, con- 
sisting of old heroic ballads, songs, and other pkccs 
of our earlior pootry, w os published in throe volumes 
m 1705. To the loniiiod few it had been known 
that thoro existed a body of popular veise that hod 
lived on from the Middle Ages, coming down to us 
chiefly by word of mouth, deeply rooted m the 
ancient folk-lore of tho Aryan lace In an earlier 
chapter of this work w’o have seen something of tho 
rich store of ballad verso, and realised how closely 
incorporated it was with tho lives of the common 
people Tho value of this store to modern hlem- 
ture was mode clear m tho Revival of Romance, 
The metrical pecuhanties of tho old ballad gave 
fresh inspiration to great poots like Coleridge and 
Keats Without these ballads rescued by Percy, 
it were a hard matter to imagine how our great 
Bomantio poets would have shaped Words- 
worth’s own indebtedness is slight, but Scott’s 
obligations are obvious Both The Anrtent Manner 
and La Belle Dame Sane Merci ore directly inspired 


by their fresh nalvetd, and in much of the work of 
Rossetti, and tho eorher work of William Moms, 
the mdebtednesB is unquestionable 

Scott’s tribute to Percy’s Rehgues is worth le- 
oallmg : 

“ I remember well tho spot where I read these volumes 
for the hrst time It was beneath a huge plantain tn-o 
in the rums of what hud been intended for on old- 
fashioned arbor in the garden I have mentioned The 
summer day spud onward so fast that, notwithstanding 
the sliarp appetite of thirteen, I forgot tho hour of 
dmner, was sought for with anxiety, and was still found 
ontranoed in my intellectual banquet To read and 
to remember was, in this instance, the same thing , 
and henceforth I overwhelmed my school-fellows, and 
all who would lieurkuii to me, with tragical recitations 
from the ballads of Bishop Percy The first time, too, 
I could aernpo a fen shillings together, 1 bought unto 
myself a copy of these beloved volumes ; nor do I be- 
lieve I ever road a book so frequently, or with liolf the 
oiithuBiasm ” 

The intellectual curiosity of Romanticism ia 
further illustrated m the pubhcation of Maepher- 
Bon’s Oeexan Into the controvemy to which it 
gave rise there is no need to enter here Genuine 
or not, the “ stuff ” of verse, turgid and high-flown 
as it froquontly is, and unlike tho Gaelic inspiration 
it professes to be, yet exorted an influence second 
only to Percy’s Rchquca, stimulating fresh interest 
m our literary oi ignis, as well as influencing emo- 
tionally a generation starved by the Popian couplet, 
and ready to welcome tho pleasurable melan- 
choly that underlay Oaamn, as a blensed relief from 
eightoonth century optunism. 

Romanticism, putting aside its purely sasthetic 
and emotional elements, induces a speculative and 
mquiBitive turn of mind Perhaps this is most 
apparent m such thinkers as Hcgcl, who appeals to 
tho intellect oven more perhaps than to the re- 
ligious emotions Mention has been made of the 
oflect of the heightened senso of mystery in 
philosophy and history , but in these departments 
of thought, the intellectual aspects of Romanticism 
ore more signiflcont than even the icsthetic Hegel’s 
dialectic is an mtclloctual attempt to satisfy the 
ideobsing passion that lies behmd Romanticism, 
and Rousseau’s “ Return to Nature ” may be re- 
garded as an intellectual generalisation apart from 
its Eosthetic suggcstiv eneSH So also m Poetry, we 
have not only to reckon with tho msllictic inspira- 
tion, with the heightened sensibility of the imagina- 
tion, but with tho speculative, intellectual power 
that underlies tho best work of such writers os 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Colondgo, 

Incoherent end contradictory as this may proi'e 
at times, it is impossible to ignore tho suggestiveness 
of Wordsworth’s poetic theory, of Shelley’s transcon- 
dontslism, and Coleridge’s critical insight As on 
illustration take Shelley’s transcendental reading of 
Nature, that some rooders find so vague and misty- 
Acceptable it may not bo to some minds, vague it 
assuredly is not, smee Shelley’s philosophy of 
Nature is perfectly clear and consistent, and in Ins 
finest lyncs, such as The Claud and The Weet Wtnd, 
there is a logical power of development and, when 
the poet IS so disposed, a scientific accuracy, that is 
too oftoii ovoilookod by tho slovenly reader. Take 
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this fragment from another poem, depicting the 
history of a globe ot dew— 

As tbo dissolving warmth of dawn may fold, 

A half unfrozen dew globe, groon and cold, 

And cryetallino, till it becomes a winged mist 
And wanders up the vault of the blue day. 

Outlives the noon, and as the Sun's last ray 
Hongs o'oi tlio sea, a flame of Gro and amethyst ” 

Beautiful lines certainly, and none the less 
beautiful because scientifically impeccable. In the 
literature of the age, however, we slioll necessaiily 
find a fuller expression of the mtelleclual stimulus 
of llomanticism m the prose than m the verse 
The revolution wrought m literary criticism by 
the Romantic wi iters is a matter of common know- 
ledge Roughly speaking, what it did was to 
transform Criticism from the cult of findmg faults 
to tho art of reveohng beauties It brought mto 
the interpretation of great writers tho creative 
imagination of tho poet The historical method of 
criticism uiauguratcd by Coleridge, substituted 
order for chaos , viewing tho subject relatively m 
terms of its time and place ; it put an end to the 
old absolute standard of criticism, in which current 
prejudices and standaids served as tho one criterion. 
That some of tbo Romantic critics, fur all thoir 
brilliance and scnsibihty, failed to transcend at 
times tho time spirit of their own day or pecuhur 
idiosyncrasies of teinporameiit, is mcioly an indica- 
tion of human infirmity. Tho important point is, 
that tho view they uphold hus been responsible for 
the richest and most 'Suggest ivu criticism that our 
litoraturo can boost, for in its lomantjc inspiration 
it 18 both intellectual and imaginative — intellectual 
m its form, imaginative in its cuiuprchendiug vision 
of the inner soul of htoraturc. 

The third choractenstio noted in Romanticism 
was an instinct for the elemental stmphctltes of life 
This may bo traced both in the poetry and prose of 
the tune Rousseau is the pioneer hero He it was 
who eloquoiitly cinphosizod the dignity of man as 
man, and dwelt upon the transcendent power of 
human love. The reaction against tho ' com- 
plexities of civilisation, especially insistent m the 
growing lifo of our teeming cities, that is so marked 
to-day in the writings of socialistic idealists like 
Edward Coipenter and William Morns, started with 
Rousseau. 

The new attitude towards Nature was indeed only 
part of a larger naturalism that sought to bring us 
liock to tho bosom of Nature, and reclaim us from 
the superfluous conventions with which we had 
choked the elemental verities of life As a result of 
this we got the idealising of cluldliood by Blake and 
Wordsworth, and of simple unsuphisticatcd natures 
by Bums, Wordsworth, and Colei idgo ; and tho 
sense ot mystery which wo have soeii sending seekers 
to a remote past, was gradually realised to be 
capable of satisfaction closer at hand The great 
Romantic poets found it not only in the inspiration 
of the Middle Ages and in Greek art, but m the 
BimplioitieB of everyday bfe ; an ordinary sunset, 
a walk over the hills, a cluster of spring flowers, the 
ram-beanng west wind, the song of the nightingale, 
a cottage girl, a simple old daloaman— such arc a 


few of the subjects that inspired to supreme achieve- 
ment : a Wordsworth, a Colondgo, a Shelley, a 
Keats. 

The Humanistic teaching that lay implicit hero 
can be traced clearly m tho more didactic if less 
imagmativo htorature of America Emerson’s 
spiritual asceticism, Thoroau’s “ reduction of hfo 
to its lowest terms,” and his sylvan solitudes ; tho 
open air. democialie fervour of Whitman, are oS- 
shoots of Romanticism , while the absorption by 
Byiou and Sht'lley of eertiiiii aspects of the Ercneh 
Revolution, the glorification of Liberty, the vindi- 
cation of the natural instincts, these matters that 
merged mto tho groat stream of Huiimnitarian 
sentiment which swept through our life and Ltera- 
ture in tho early years of the mnetconth century, 
had their source and inspiration in the Revival of 
Romance 

Romanticism as expressed in the literature of tho 
ago had, of course, in common with every great 
movement, definite limifatjoiis of its own It was 
esseiitially a school of ideas, of splendid generalisa- 
tions Little attempt was made by its exponents 
to apply their ideas to the concrete problems of tho 
day ; It haiped on Man rather than Men, sought 
the way of escape from modem conditions of life 
rather than a reconstruction of that hfo m its re- 
action against the town and boudoir literature of 
the previous age too readily accepted whut was 
pnmitivo, wild, strange, end picturesque, as tbo 
essential glories of hfe Among its lesser souls, 
moreover, wo sec tho tendency to exult tho merely 
bizarre and to noplace tho old conventions of “ cor- 
rectness ” at oU costs for extravagances at all costa 

But all this was inevitable No great movement 
ever took place that did not sweep out of proper 
perspective certain aspects ot life and thought In 
the zeal for fresli air, some windows are bound to 
get smashed, as Lowell puts it m one of his essays 
The chief thing to remi-mbor is that tho fresh uir 
was badly wonted , our literature needed a vivify- 
ing and expanding influence This the writers of 
tbo time achieved Our Victorian litoratuie had 
been far less rich in concrete beauties, m intellectual 
constnictivcness, in sanity and strength, without 
even tlie untrained and riotous splendour that gave 
dynaimc power to the men and women of the 
Romantic Revival. 

This Lady Isad£u.a’s TnAOEnv ; OB, Tux Stef- 
MoTSEB's CnUELETY 

Thoro was a lord of worthy fame, 

Aud a hunting he would nde. 

Attended by a noble traine 
Of gontrye by bia sido 

And w hilo bo did in ebase rcinaiue. 

To «,pe both sport aiul pla- e ; 

His ludye »( nt, os sbo did leigno. 

Unto tho church to prayo. 

This lord he had a daughter dears. 

Whose hoouty shone so bright. 

She was belov’d, both far and nears. 

Of many a loid and knight. 

Fair Isabella was slie call’d, 

A creature faire was slie ; 

She was her father’s only joye. 

As you shall after see. 
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Therefore her cruel Btep«motbiAr 
Did envye her bo much» 

That daye by daye she sought her hie. 

Her iDAhoe it was such. 

Bhe bargain’d with the master-oook. 

To take her hie awaye : 

And takmg of her daughter’s book, 

Sho thus to her did saye 

Go home, sweet daughter, 1 thee praye. 

Go hasten prenentlie , 

And tell unto the master -cook 
These words that 1 tell thee 

And bid him dresse to dinner streight 
That faire and inilk-white doe, 

That in the parke doth slime so bright. 
There’s none so faire to showe 

This ladye fearing of no harnio. 

Obey’d her mother’s will 
And pre«iontlye she hasted Jionie, 

Her pleasure to fulhl 

She stroight into tlio kitchen wont, 

Her niossAge for lO tell , 

And there she spied the master -cook 
Wlio did with malice swell 

Now master-cook, it must be soe. 

Doe that which T ilioe tell , 

You needes must drasse the milk white doe. 
Which 3 'ou do knowe full w'ell 

Then streight Ins cruell bloodye liaiids. 

He on the ladyo layd , 

W'ho quivcruig and shaking stands, 

While to her he sayd 

Thou art the doo that 1 must dresse. 

See hero, behold my knife , 

For it ifl pointed presently 
To ridd thee of thy life 

O thou, cries out the scullion -boye, 

A«i loud as loud might boo , 

0 save her life, good mastcr-cook, 

And make your pyen of tnee I 

For pit'vos sake do not dostro 3 e 
My ladyo with your knife , 

You know shoe is her father’s loye. 

For Chnstes sako save licr lite I 

1 will not savo her life, he suyd, 

Nor make my pyes of tliee , 

Yot if thou dost this deed bewraye. 

Thy butcher I will bee 

Now when thii, lord ho did come home 
For to sit downe and oat , 

He called for his daughter deare, 

To come and carvo his meat 
Now sit you down, )us lodye sayd, 

O Bit you downo to meat 
Into some nunnerv she is gone. 

Your daugliter deare forget 

Then solemnlyo he made a vowo, 

Before the compenie, 

That he would neitJier cat nor drinke 
Until lie did her scm? 

0 then bespake the hcullion-boje. 

With a loud voice so hye 

If now you will your daughter see. 

My lord, cut up that pye , 

Wherein hor flowho is minced small. 

And xiarched with the fire , 

All caused by her Rtep-molher, 

Who did her death desire 
And cursed bee the niaster-cook, 

O cursed may lie tiee ' 

1 proffered him mv own heart’s blood. 

From death to set her free 


Then all in blaoko this lord did monme. 
And for his daughter’s sake. 

He judged her oruell step-moti^ 

To be burnt a stake. 

Likewise he judg’d the master-oook 
In boiling load to stand , 

And made the simple scullion-boye 
The heire of all his land ^ 


A Hue and Cay after Cupid 

Beauties, havo you seen a toy. 

Called Love, a little boy. 

Almost naked, wanton, blinde * 

Cruel now, and then as kindo ? 

If he bo amongst yee, say , 

He IS Vonuti* run-away. 

Shee, Dial will but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth liover. 

Shall to night recojte a kisso. 

How and where liorsclfo would wish: 

But w'ho brings him to his mother 
Shall liave that kiHse, and another. 

Markes ho liaih about, him plentie, 

You may know him among tweutie i 
All his hod> H a fire, 

And his breath a llaino entire 
Which, being shot, like lightning, In, 
Wounds Die heart, but not the skin 

WingR he hath, which tlioiigh yee clip. 

He will leape from lip to lip, 

Over liver, lights, and heart. 

Yet not stay in any part. 

And, if chance his arrow misses. 

He will shoot himseife m kisses 

He doth boaio a golden bow. 

And a quiver hanging low, 

Full of arrows, which ontbravo 
Plan’s shafts , where, if he have 
Anv head moro shaqie Diaii other. 

With that first he strikes his mother. 

Still the fairest are his fuell. 

When his dates are bo be cruel! , 

Lovers’ hearts are all his food. 

And his baths their warmest blood , 

Nought but wounds his hands doth season. 
And he hates none like to Reason 

Trust him not Ins words, though sweet, 
Beldome with his heart doe meet : 

All his practice is deceit, 

Bvorie gift is but a bait * 

Not a kiase but poysen beares. 

And most treoHoii’a in his teams 

Idle minutoB are liis raigno , 

Then Die straggler niakes )iis game. 

By presenting maids witli toyes. 

And would have ^eo think thorn joyes * 

’Tis the ambition of the elfe 
To have all childish as liimselfe 

If by these yoe please to know him. 
Beauties, bo not nice, but show him. 

Though 3 oe hod a will to hide him, 

Now, we liope, yoo’lo not abide him, 

Bince hoaro this falscr’u play, 

And that ho is Venus’ run-away * 

Old Tou of Bedlam 
Forth from my sad and darksome cell. 

Or from the deepe abysse of hell. 

Mod Tom is come into the world againe 
To soe if he ceui cure his distempered broine* 

Fearea aud oares opprease my soule ; 

Harke, howe the angrye Fureys houle ! 

^ Percy's Jlehgues. * Ibid. 



CONTINENTAL 

Pluto lau^hes, ood Proaeipme is gladd 
To see poore naked Tom of Bedlam madd. 

Through the world I wander night and day 
To soeke my straggling senses. 

In an angryo moode 1 mett old Tune, 

With his pentarchye of tenses . 

When me he spyed. 

Away he hyed, 

For time will stay for do man : 

In vaine with oryes 
1 rent the skyes. 

For pity is not common 
Cold and oomfortluss I lye ■ 

Helpo, oh helpe ' or elvi I dye I 
Harke ' I heare Apollo’s teaine. 

The carman ’gins to whistle ; 

Chast Diana bends lier bowe, 

The boare begins to bri-^tlc 

Come, Vulcan, with tools and with tackles. 

To knocko oil my troublesome shackles , 

Bid Charles make ready his waine 
To fetch me my senses agamo 

Last night I heard the dog-star bark ; 

Mars mot Venus in the darko , 

Limping Vulcan het an iron liarr. 

And funouslye made at the god of war . 
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Mara with his weapon laid about. 

But Vulcan's temples had the gout, 

For his broad horns did so hang m his light. 

He could not see to aim his blowes anght i 

Mercurye, the nimble post of heaven. 

Stood still to see the quorrell , 

Qorrel-bellyed Bacchus, gyant-like, 

Bestryd a strong-beere horrel 

To inee he dranko, 

I did him thanke. 

But I could get no cyder ; 

He drar^e whole butts 
Till he burst his gutts. 

But mine were ne’er the wyder. 

Poore naked Tom is very drye : 

A little driiiko for chantye I 
Harke, I hear Acteon’s home ' 

The huntsmen whoop and hallowe 
Ilingwood, Royster, Bowman, Jon ler. 

All the chase do followo 

The man m the moon drinkes claret, 

ISates powder’d beef, turnip, and carrot. 

But a cup of the old Malaga sack 
Will fire the buahe at his backe t 
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CONTINENTAL INFLUENCES ON THE RE. 

VIVAL OF ROMANCE IN ENGLAND 
(a) Tub Influence or Qebuant 

Durino the last few years of the eighteenth con. 
tury, an extraneous influence from Germany came 
to swell the insular stream of change that had 
already modiflod considerably the literary ideas of 
on Addisonian, Popian, and Jolinsomun ago In 
Gormany the literary climate hod been much the 
some os m England. French Classicism, that from 
the time of the Restoration had so profoundly 
affected English hterature, had taken root even 
more firmly in Germany Johann Jacob Bodmer 
and his follower Homnch Myller, sounded a vigorous 
protest agauist the literary domination of France, 
and by the publication of the Nibelungdicd, stirred 
the imagmation of their countrymen to refashion a 
national hteraturo, and turned their thoughts m 
the direction of greater freedom, greater sponta- 
neity, a richer play of fancy. We need not concern 
ourselves with the band of writers who followed 
in their lead, for this is a matter of German 
literary history. It is sufficient to note the increas- 
ing interest in things meduaval, that showed un- 
mistakably the flow of the Romantic tide ; most 
significant sign of all, the sudden absorbmg interest 
111 the Shakespearean drama Wielond’s work as 
translator, was followed by the more famous Tieck- 
Solilegel translations (1797-1813), but it was Wie- 
land who first mtorested Gkiethe in Shakespeare, 
and Herder who brought the magic of medieval 
folk.aong into lus life. Meanwhile Lessing, about 
1767, tned to show tbs greater affimty between 
Sophocles and Shakespeare than between Sophodes 
and the French clasaioal dramatists. 


In short, just as in England, the new movement 
was a protest and a challenge to the decorous, 
common-sense, unimaginative ideals that hod 
hitherto ruled poetry and prose The protest was 
more violent, the reaction more excessive than in 
England, and the mediicvahsm of the new school 
laid greater stress on supernaturalism and myth- 
ology Pure fantasy overran the literature to a 
degree of extravagance that found no counterpart 
m our country But the classical models it super- 
seded were less foir.iidable than ours in England. 
Our Romantic Revival, os we have seen, proceeded 
more slowly, and for a long while its pioneers com- 
promised with the classicists, whose impressive 
contribution to h tiers there was no denying, and 
even our greatest Romantic writers showed the 
lingering influence of the school of Dryden end Pope 
In Germany there wore no groat writers of the 
Classical school, so the movement went on more 
impetuously, and with little attempt at compro- 
mise; it sjmeliromsed with the awakening of 
German national self .consciousnesr. It was natural, 
therefore, that it should assume on importanee that 
reacted on English literature It bod the good 
fortune to sweep into the stream some minds of the 
first magnitude , the youthful Goethe, the scholarly 
Sohlegel brothers, Novalis the mystic, Fouqu6 the 
anther of Undine, Brentano the romancer, and 
Uhland, one of the founders of romance philology 
Then in April 1788 a paper was read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh by that thoroughgoing 
sentimentalist Henry Mackenzie, m which attention 
was drawn to German romantic literature, and the 
“ literary pmsons of Edinburgh ” learned that 
“ the taste which dictated the German compositiona 

Peny'e Bcbquet. 
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waa of a kind as nearly allied to the English as their 
language , those who were from their youth acous- 
totned to admire Shakespeare and Milton became 
acquainted for the first time with a race of poets 
who had the same lofty ambition to spurn the 
flaming boundanee of the umveise and mvestigate 
the realms of ohaos sind old Night ; and of drama- 
tists who, disclamung the pedantiy of the unities, 
sought, at the expense of occasional improbabilities 
and extravagance, to present life on the stage m its 
scenes of wildest contrast, and m all its boundless 
variety of character . . . Their fictitious narra- 
tives, their ballad poetry, and other branches of 
their literature which are particularly apt to bear 
the stamp of the extravagant and the supernatural, 
began also to occupy the attention of the British 
literati ” 

Some years later (1794), Scott became acquainted 
with a translation of Burger's poems by William 
Taylor of Woolwich, having heard about his har- 
rowing ballad henore, and m the following year 
pubhsliod a translation of this poem which had 
greatly impressed him Others beside Scott and 
Taylor had anghcisod the poem, that had certainly 
loft a strong impression on the imagination of the 
time. The ballad tells of a German soldier who had 
died in the Seven Years’ War, and who come riding 
along on a ^ectral steed one mght to carry off his 
sweetheart Through the night they ride together, 
and come to a churchyard at cockcrow Then m 
a flash tho horse dissolves into mist, and tho lover’s 
eirmour falls to pieces, disclosing tho skeleton with- 
in , and tho girl realises that the charnel vault is 
her bridal chamber and her bridegroom none other 
than death 

Taylor is on important connecting hnk between 
German and Engli^ Romanticism By his transla- 
tions and literary criticism he did much to make 
German literature known m England He hod be- 
come acquainted with Goethe while m Germany 
and had published traiislations of Goethe’s lph%- 
qenie auf Tauria (1793) IIis powers of ciiticism 
may have been small and his tastes were eclectic, 
but of his skill as a translator theio can be no 
question “ You have mode mo hunger and thirst 
after German Poetry,” wrote Southey, iii 1799 
Certainly he prepared the way for a greater 
mediator between the two countries — Thomas 
Carlyle 

One distinctive feature of German romantic 
literature lay m its multitude of fictions m verse 
and prose, dealing with ancient magic and sor- 
ceries They found a more congenial sod amid the 
legend-haunted soeneiy of the Rhine and the Black 
Forest than in our island ; and it must be allowed 
that German concoctors of melodramatic romances 
managed their " horrors ” bettor than Horace Wal- 
pole did in his CaMe of Otranto But the cult of 
the blood-curdler was not confined to Germany ; 
and if Walpole owed nothing to their imaginings, 
Mrs RadcliSe and Monk Lewis, Beckford and Mrs. 
Shelley, assuredly did , while Scott’s Lay of the 
Laat Minstrel and Marmum were not free of debt 
to Goethe’s play, OoeU (1773). 

Just as Goethe’s Ooetz gave an impulse to Scott, 
so did his SoTTxnm of Werther colour the work of 


Byron. The dtablene freely mode use of m Schil- 
ler’s plays, left its impress on Coleridge. 

More powerfully still did Kant influence the 
English Romantic movement on its mtelleotual side 
Passing through the prismatic imagination of 
Colendge, it served as a transcendent^ beacon to 
fire English religious thought, and to its inspiration 
both the High and Broad CJhurob movemrats owe 
philosophic obligations. 

Finally, so far as German Romanticism m Eng- 
hsh literature is concerned, came that vigorous 
interpreter — Thomas Carlyle 

Thus m reviewing the mam current of the Ger- 
man mfluence m Britom, we have soon that Eng- 
land, through her Shakespeare, first carried ihe 
sacred fire of Romanticism to Germany It is quite 
clear that the earlier phases of our Romanticism 
were quite independent Percy’s Reltquee, Mac- 
phersou’s Oeatan, Walpole’s Romances, owed no- 
thmg to our Continental neighbours Only m the 
later years of tho century did Germany repay her 
debt to England, and she did so on two distmct 
occasions William Taylor, Soott, and Monk 
Lewis are tho earber borrowers from Germany 
The second stage opens with Coleridge, and is 
rounded off by Carlyle 

With the differences between English and Geiman 
Romanticism we are scarcely concerned m this 
necessarily brief sketch, but this much may be said 
Geiman Romanticism was more philosophic and 
critical, more coherent in its body of writing ; it 
was not merely an exuberant outpouring of the 
artistic imogmation, as with Scott, Colendge, and 
Shelley, but a creed, and a religion Madame de 
Stool’s words sigmficantly indicate its main trend : 
‘* Tragedies and Romances,” she wrote, “ have 
more importance in Germany than m any other 
country They take tliem seriously there , and to 
read such and such a book, or see suoli and such a 
play, has an influence on the destiny and the life 
What they admire os art, they wish to introduce 
into real life ; and poetry, philosophy, the ideal, in 
abort, have often an oven greater empire over the 
Germans than nature and the passions ” W’er- 
thorism involved the smcide of a number of J’oung 
German students, and Schiller’s Robbers started 
a fashion m highway robbery English Byromes 
were satisfied by a disarrangement of collar, Scott’s 
romances bad no other effect save that of keeping 
our forefathers up reading when they ought to have 
been in bed In short, while English Romantic 
bterature was merely a light-hearth escape from, 
German bterature was a serious expression of, its 
bfe, 

(6) THB iNIXtTENCB OF THB FbENCH REVOnTmON 

The Romantic movement in France followed the 
political Revolution, and was considerably later, 
therefore, than either the English or the German 

While it owed something to both Scott and Byron 
and Goethe, its own reaction upon other countries 
was slight, and its influence upon English literature 
IS confined to a few Victorian writers like Swinburne 
But the social and pobtical upheaval in France did 
play a considerable shore m influencing the courso 
of English Romance. 



CONTINENTAL INFLUENCES 


Our indebtedneas to Rousseau has already been 
touched upon, and it is possible to distinguish three 
phases of the French Revolution, each of which 
affected Fngliah Romanticism (1) The Doctri- 
naire phase—^e age of Rousseau ; (2) thePohtical 
phase>Hhe age of Robespierre and Danton, (3) 
the Mihtaiy phase— the age of Napoleon. 

Rousseau’s sentimental influence touched Blake, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge ; his mtellectual m- 
fluenoe Godwin, and through Godwm, Shelley. A 
lover of external nature, and of simple ways of 
hving, these things found expression m the earher 
poets The compellmg value of love shown m the 
Nem HeUnse, is what Shelley reiterated with so 
much ecstatic eloquence. 

Rousseau’s mtellectual position was briefly this. 
Original impulses are good, because they ate natural. 
Mon have become evil, because they left unoon- 
tanunate nature, growing luzunoua and artiflcial. 
To escape from this state of sickness, we must return 
to the mountains and meadowa In other words, 
we are to destroy the social Structure raised by man 
during centuries of human history, and start ^resh. 
Why do political institutions exist ? Merely to 
enable tho rich man to rob the poor, the tyrant to 
oppress tho weak Force is mischievous. There is 
no compulsion with anything but love There is no 
way of erecting a new social order save by the hght 
of pure reason Tho perfectibility of human reason 
was taught by Godwm m hie Political Juetux, and 
from tins book Shelley declared he hod learnt “ all 
that was valuable m knowledge and virtue ” God> 
win, of course, as we shall see later on, owed his 
views to others beside Rousseau. But Rousseau 
was a very potent mfluence. 

Byron is scarcely touched by the mtellectual eido 
of the Revolution, and from the historical side he 
certainly stood aloof, at once fascinated and re- 
pelled What does emerge in Byron’s poetry is tho 
lost phase of tho movement, with Napoleon as the 
great figure, Byron's own intensely egotistic 
nature seized upon that aspect of the Revolution 
which sees in it the conflict of personahties The 
troiuendous force of the greater personalities, especi- 
ally Napoleon, intoxicates him, and runs through his 
poetry Living at a tune of disillosionment, it is 
rather as a negative power that he shaped m English 
Letters, but towards tho close of his hfe he realised 
tho moral emptiness of a restless, self-centred nature, 
and ended m a fine blaze of dismterested social 
enthusiasm 

The doctrinaire side of the French Revolution, 
the Revolution os on mtellectual theory, gave sub- 
stance not merely to Godwin’s philosophy, but to 
Blake’s spiritual creed For Godwm it wc» a 
reasonable hypothesis, to Blake, a vivifying joy 
Freedom to him was a kmd of mystical rapture, 
antinomion certainly, but so exalted and impas- 
sioned, so free from dross, that it sounds the same 
high note of beauty as did Shelley’s lyrical psons. 

In 1789 the second phase of the Revolutionary 
movement opens, and m tho first flush of the 
struggle, it stirred to the depths the imagination of 
the English Romantic writers, and Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey caught tho contagious en- 
thusiasm. Truly os Wordsworth exclaim^ : 
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" Blisa was it in that dawn to be olive. 

But to be young was very heaven.'* 

The spuitual asceticism and stoical vigour of 
Wordswoith’s gemus soon horrified him with tho 
blood and fire across the water. But Wordsworth’s 
recantation, and the lapse of Coleridge, must not 
bhnd us to the fact that the best work of both poets 
had been done m tho days of their Revolutionary 
enthusiasm 

Yet the most whole-hearted smger of the Revolu- 
tion was Shelley, and this was not because he looked 
more leniently on the horrors of the guillotine, or 
looked beyond the immediate disaster to a future 
reconstruction, but because his imagination was far 
less concrete than those of his great contemporaries. 
Ideas inspired him, not episodes ; so he drank m 
the doctnnes of Godwm, and ignored the tragic per- 
plexities of the actual situation. Widely divergent 
m temperament and gemus as Shelley and his 
mentor were, they had this m common — a passion 
for abstract speculation Only where Godwin ex- 
pressed them m pedestnan prose, Shelley gave to 
them music and colour. 

And so it was that the catch phrase of the 
Revolution, “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’’ 
found no more impassioned champion, or more 
eloquent singer, than Shelley But it was the 
Revolution as an idea, not as a concrete historical 
event 

Looking back upon these diverse streams of 
Romanticism, it wiU be seen that both the revival 
m England and m Germany are revulsions from 
French Classicism, and bke the earlier Romantic 
movement m the fifteenth century, carry with them 
potentialities of mtellectual unrest and speculation, 
that tend to break down other banks of thought 
than those of hterary convention 

In Gcimany, Romanticism has a special pobtical 
sigmficance. It denoted not merely the break- 
down of (be long-bv''d ClassiciSD], but the starting 
into eelf-consciouB hfe of National feeling In 
addition to this it fell m with a conservative and 
reactionary spirit, such os certamly marked no 
other romantic movement Many German roman- 
tic writers jomod the Roman Catholic Church, 
carrying their mediaeval enthusiasm to a logical 
conclusion. 

It was otherwise in Britain. On certain sides it 
uiok the radical impress of tho French Revolution, 
and where it was unaffected by the Revolution, 
political views and literary ideals were wholly dis- 
connected. No attempt was made to harmonise 
them Scott, the most successful modiievaliet, re- 
mained a Protestant, and despite his keen demo- 
cratic sympathies as a novelist, mamtained to the 
last a stiff and unyielding Toryism ; while Byron, the 
most radical and revolutionary m some ways of 
our poets, was a warm admirer of tlie eightMnth 
century school of verse 

In literature as in pohtics we are a people of 
compromise, end compromiso marks our Roman- 
ticism as it does everything else m English hfe 
A more consistent and homogeneous develop- 
ment of the romantic spirit may bo studied 
in conservative Germany, and in revolutionary 
Franco. 
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A HISTOBY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


L POETRY : (a) Burns and Bla^e. 


BOBERX BURNS (1769-1796) 

Uis Lifb 

“ I WAS bred to the plough,” said Robert Bums ; 
but ” the rarJc of Burns is the very first of his art,” 
was the diotuin of Byron 

In December 1767, to a homely, clay-built cottage 
erected by his own hands m AUoway, near Ayr, 
Wilhsm Burnes brought his bride, Agnes Broun, 
and hero on the 26th of January 1760 (the year 
which also saw the birth of the Gorman poet 
Schiller), Robert, the eldest of their seven children, 
was born ; a few days later the frail homestead was 
damaged by a storm, and mother and child forced 
to seek shelter with a neighbour 

At the age of six Robert was sent to the village 
school, and the following year, with his brother 
Gilbert, placed under the tuition of John Murdoch, 
who has left us an interesting account of the 
brothers “ I was a good deal noted for a reten- 
tive memory,” Burns tells us, and “though it cost 
the schoolmaster some thrashings, I made on ex- 
celloiit English scholar ” ; he also acquired a slight 
acquaintance with Latin and French As a boy, 
few books came in his way ; The Life of Hannibal — 
the firstho road — ^madehiin wishhe were “tall enough 
to be a soldier ” , from the local blacksmith he 
borrowed The HuAory of Sir WiUtam Wallace, that 
“ poured a Scottish prejudice mto my veins,” said 
the poet, “ which will boil along there till the fiood- 
gates of life shut m eternal rest ” Later, he read 
considerably 

At thirtoen, when most boys are poring over 
school books, making merry with school companions 
and getting into mischief, the young Robert was 
thrashing the farm crops for market, when fifteen 
he was his father's chief labourer and sharmg the 
anxiety of his parents regarding ways and means — 
small wonder that the long working days ended with 
" a duU headache,” which later gave rise to the 
nervous depression that aSocted him more or less 
throughout his life 

The country custom of working in couples in the 
fields, first caused him to " comimt the sm of 
rhyme ” The youthful poet's partner, Nelly Kirk- 
patrick, was “ a bewitching creature ” who inspired 
his first song. Once I loved a Bonnie Laaa, before 
he was sixteen , after which he gradually added to 
hiB songs 

Burns’ parents were a simple, devout, and affec- 
tionate couple, at times hard put to it to make both 
ends meet ; his father hod leased Mount Oliphont 
farm m 1706, in the hope of keeping his family to- 
gether, but bad seasons and unproductive land, with 
the knowledge of borrowed money to be repaid, hung 
over him hke a cloud At last the “ stem factor 
whose threatemng letters set us all in tears ” forced 
him to rehnquish the lease in 1777, and the family 
migrated to Loohlea, Torbolton, some ten milM 
distant. 

At Tarbolton he took part in the local debating 
club, and in the endeavour to “ give his manners a 


brush,” jomed a dancing class much agamst the 
wishes of his father, who from that tune seemed to 
show a dislike for his son, which the poet wrote 
afterwards, “ was one cause of the dissipation which 
marked my succeeding years ” 

The summer months of 1778 were spent on the 
smuggling coast of Kirkoswcdd, for instruction in 
land surveying ; but here, while making fair prog- 
ress in his studies, he “ learned to fiU his gloss ” 
and “ mix without fear m a drunken squabble ” ; 
however, he gained considerable experience of men 
and women, and returned home in tune for the har- 
vest with certam rough edges rubbed off his rustic 
manners 

The next four years of his life were uneventful, 
if we except bis friendship with Alison Begbie, the 
Mary Monson of his later poems, who refused his 
offer of mamago 

Despairing of making a livehhood at farming, m 
1782 he left Tarbolton for Irvuie to learn flax- 
dressing with a relative , here he made acquaint- 
ances “ of a freer manner of thmkmg and hving 
than he had been used to ” This venture ended 
disastrously, their shop took fire, was burnt out, 
and “ I was left,” says Bums, “ like a true poet, not 
worth a sixpence,” so he was forced to return to the 
farm The followmg year bis father’s health broke 
down, a life of constant worry and anxiety ended 
m consumption, and he died on February 13, 1784, 
a broken-hearted man His mother hved to an 
advanced age 

On the death of his father, “ the hell-hounds that 
prowl in the kennel of justice ” took their duo, and 
the family were left in that poverty which Bums 
termed “ the half-sister of death, and the cousin- 
german of hell ” They managed, however, to scrape 
a httle money together to prevent s^aration 
and with Robert’s “ hoir-bramea imagination ” and 
his brother Gilbert’s “ good sense ” they joined 
forces and started farming on their own account at 
MoBsgiel, near Mauchlme Here it was he first met 
with Jean Armour 

Farming was no more prosperous in the liands of 
the brothers than it had been with their father, so m 
178b Robert decides to emigrate to Jamaica. He 
had taken his passage, when it occurred to him that 
by publishing some of his poems he might cKld to 
tuB resources and also leave a memento of himself 
in hiB native land John Wilson of Kilmarnock 
agreed to piint six hundred copies, and the collec- 
tion mcluded The Cottar’s Saturday Night, To a 
Mouse, and several other well-known poems The 
volume came under the notice of Dr Blacklock, the 
bhnd poet and critic, who predicted such fame for 
the author that the Jamaica venture was abandoned 
and a tnp to Edmburgh taken instead, where he 
arrived with a few shillings m his pocket and with- 
out a single letter of mtroduction , but his fame 
had preened him, the peasant-poet became the 
rage, and all classes combined to do him honour. 
The following year (1787) a second edition was 
published by William Cteebb, of Edmburgh. On 
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the strength of a large sale he made a tour of the 
North before his return to Mossgiel ; m 1788, having 
reoeived some four or five hundred pounds from hia 
publisher, he took EUisland Farm, near Dumfries, 
married J eem Armour, and settled down This farm 
was no more suecessful than the others, so when a 
fnend succeeded m procuring bun the office of 
exciseman for the district, in 1790, Bums added to 
his mcome by becoming “ a poor rascally gauger, 
condemned to gallop two hundred miles every week 
to inspect dirty ponds and yeasty barrels ” In 1791 
farming was given up in disgust, and the following 
year, owing to certain sympathetic opinions ex- 
pressed with the French Revolutionaries and British 
Reformers, on order was made by the Board of 
Excise to mquire mto the matter Bums repudiated 
their “ damn’d dark insinuations of hellish, ground- 
less envy,” and also said, with regard to liis Reform 
principles, “ I look upon the British Constitution, 
os settled at the Revolution, to be the most glorious 
on earth . at the same time I think, not alone, 
that we have a good deal deviated from the original 
principles of tliat Constitution ” 'When the French 
thruatonod mvosioii, Bums was one of tho first to 
join tho Dumfiies 'Volimteers, and wrote several 
patriotic songs 

A third edition of the poems with the addition of 
Tam o' Slianler appeared m 1703, and m the same 
year ho wrote Scots wha hae 

Grim poverty had tracked him rolendeasly 
throughout his life and was about to boat a retreat , 
an excise colleotorship was withm view, and ho was 
looking forward to “ a life of literary leisure with a 
decent competence,” when ho contracted rheu- 
matic fever, and at tho early age of thirty-seven 
died, on July 21, 1796 

It has been said that ” none but the most narrow- 
minded bigots think of Bums’ errors and frailties 
but with sympathy and indulgenco , and none but 
the bhndest enthusiasts con deny their existence ” 

His Wobk 

The bulk of Burns’ work was done between 1789 
and 1796 From the time of his sojourn in Mossgiel 
111 1784, his art found full and satirfying expression, 
with but little change in power of execution, and 
merely an increasing fondness for tho lync form m 
which he excelled 

Like his great contemporary, Scott, he loved the 
past and lived upon its glories , showmg the inti- 
mate, spiritual connection between the life of a by- 
gone age, and the life of his own day. The forms 
he used were forms hallowed by yecus of tradition, 
and he gave them fresh cuid glorious vitality. And 
never does he soar higher than when he kept to the 
old ballad verso and tho “ native wood notes wild ” 
When he is under the passing influence of some other 
writer, as in certam of his English poems, he is few 
loss effective. The great eighteenth century wnters 
exercised no doubt a useful restraining influence at 
times, on his passion and headstrong genius , but 
their influence is best when unoonscious, and when 
all IS said, his richest obligations ore to the minstrels 
of his own land. 

In his pictures of men and women he is vividly 
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concrete ; and there we hve in the open with the 
smell of the earth m our nostrils, and the sound of 
careless laughter and primal agomes in our ears. 
His figures have the same rude life, though not 
the same richness os Shakespeare’s, and though he 
takes us mostly among the peasant class that he 
knew so mtimately, he will mtroduce us also to the 
howling dervishes of piety, to Moodie who “ clears 
the pomts of faith with ratthn” and wi’ thumpm’ ” ; 
to the factor and the retailer and the broad-mmded 
lawyer, Gavm Hamilton, prosecuted for “ causing 
his servants to dig new potatoes m the garden on the 
last Lord’s Day ” But to whomever he bnugs us, 
or wherever he takes us, ho docs so with a jolly, 
exuberant energy that gives us continual glimpses 
mto the nature of the smger It is always clear 
os noonday m his singmg , there are no half bghts, 
no subtle suggestions ; it is sharply visuahsed, and 
clear cut He is a genuine democrat, but m tho 
sense that Scott was one, not m the stmse that 
Shelley was one, or that the youthful Wordsworth 
was one. Unlike the great Romantic poets, the 
fever of tho Revolution never burned m his voms 
His radicalism was poetic, not political ; though it 
was made of the substance that created revolu- 
tionaries. For if ever there was a poet who loved 
freedom as the breath of hfe, even when it ran mto 
licence, that poet was Burns , and this passion for 
freedom, for the free expression of mdividuality, is 
a rough, elemental ^irit, tho spirit mdeed of the 
great god Fan, who comes mto our hterature from 
time to tune to freshen and revive it 

There is a royal ease about Bums at his best, 
he Bings as naturally as he breathes . 

” Some rhyme to court thu countra clash. 

An’ raise a dm , 

For me, an aim I never fash , 

I rhyme for fun ” 

It was “ fun ” that rarely deserted him. and e\ on 
during those last miserable years, when both health 
and spirit failed, and physical exerssrs wore him 
down, the *' fun ” of tho singer defied tho failing 
health of the man. He song magmficently up to 
the very last 

Pace, passion, precision ; these thmgs mark his 
great achievements, whether m satire or song 
Tam o’ SharUer rushes along bko a whirlwind ; 
The Jolly Beggars is a foaming torrent ; The Cottar's 
Saturday Night starts in a slow and pensive vein, but 
soon bfeoks away He rattles happily through the 
narrative of the Ttva Dogs, and the songs are breath- 
less melodies, with the warmth of the sunshme m 
them, and the freshness of the mountain air. 

Tho special genius of Bums lay in tho unerrmg 
instinct with wliich he seized upon the scattered 
folk-poetry of Scotland, transmuting its ore through 
the aJembic of his own ardent imagination into the 
most precious gold, its alloy purged away its trea- 
sure refined and beautified Many of the fomihar 
features in Scots poetry which we have noticed in 
dealmg with the writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centunes, reappear in Bums , love and m- 
timate knowled^ of Nature, a quaint end racy 
dialect, a passionate concreteness of miagory, a 
rich allusiveness — these were focussed vitli especial 
brilliance in his genius. He seemed to sum up in 
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bimself ell that was finest m Soots song. With the 
homehness of Cowper and the veracity of Crabbe, 
he oombined a breadth of humour and a poi- 
gnant mtonsity transcending his English contempo- 
raries A man of the people, m the most hteral 
sense of the word, his songs were often direct tran- 
scripts fiorn personal experience, and though the 
woinoii who inspired his song were rough toilers 
of the field, primitive and uncultured, they sufiiced 
to inspire him with the finest love poetry m our 
hterature 

Such a stanza as the familiar 

“ llod wo never lov’d sae kindli , 

Had we never lov'd sae blindly. 

Never met — or never parted. 

We hod ne’er lieoii brokoii-lieurted '* 

concentrates in its simple iiitonsity of feeling and 
expression tho inmost lieait of bex-iumaiice It is 
not, as many fine love poems are, tho expression of 
a single mood and temperament, but the expression 
in inevitable language of tho moods of thousands 
Happy and sympathetic as his nature poetry is, it 
IS as tho poet of humanity that we remembei him 
The human note is paramount Especially is he 
tlio poet of the rustic toiler , he knew their virtues 
and their frailties, and has sung of both with un- 
equalled sympathy and insight Ilia own frailties 
as a man are their fiuiltioa , they bring him nearer 
to us, bound by ties of tenderness and pity 

When ho strays away from Ins own class, when — 
wlicthor as a letter writer or a poet — he trios to deal 
witli social mattors that are alien to his nature, or 
with forms of verso mimical to his art, then we 
merely see in Kira the rough uncultured man assum- 
ing an unnatural and uiicongonial jiose Foi he was 
not the pout of civihsation and culture, liis wit was 
not subtle enough, his knowledge not full enough, 
for such mattors , and when the tide of jiopulaiity 
floated him for a whilo into those stiange harbours, 
wo can onU rogret it. — natural tliough it was — and 
wait until the momentary lapse is passed, and he is 
his own primal, simple, uniilloctcd solf again And 
if his wuik reflects the tragedy it also reflorts the 
humour , foi humour is ulenieiital no less than 
pathos, and the two lie closely together, cheek by 
jowl m tile bosom of Natuie Is it surprising tliat 
he could draw laughter as well os tears , and that 
the man who could charm us with il/y Love m like a 
Red Red Rose, or thrill us with Ae Fond Kiss and 
then we Sever, could also move the genial sjiiings 
of our nature with the gay and rollickmg Tam 
o’ Shanter, or the keenly satirical Holy Wdfie’s 
Prayer 

Boyond the passion, tho liomoliiiosa, the humour 
of Burns, there lies another reason for his com- 
pelling appeal in the potency of lim porsonahty. 
Widely as he differed from Byron iii many ways, 
there are not a fuw personal points that account for 
the magnetism exerted by both men. Quito apart 
from his stage tricks, Byron expressed himself fully 
and unreservedly in his work , his vigorous vitality, 
his contempt for timid conventions, his delight m 
the strong and elemental, and his undemote of 
melancholy, all these are matters fully as dear to 
Bums. Even m thoir weakneaaoB they have a bond 


of union ; and both men were frankly alive to their 
frailties and follies, whatever air of bravado they 
might Bsaume m the face of the world. 

Tho charm of Bums' best verse lies in his perfect 
ming ling of man and nature He comes mto his 
scemo pictures the same tenderness he shows m 
dealing with the cottagers This to a daisy : 

Woe, modest, orimson-tip^d flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour. 

For I maun crush among the stoiire 
Thy slender stem 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r. 

Thou bonnie gum ” 

And ho loves a bird or a mouse with the caressing 
afloction many of us scarcely give to children : 

" Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing 
That in tlie merry months of spnng 
Delighted me to hear thee aing. 

What comes o’ thee T 

Where wilt thou cuwer thy cluttering wing 
And close thy ee 1 ” 

Tho humamtanan note that is so notable a 
feature of tho now era, that meets us m the pensive 
verse of Cowper, m tho ecstasies of Blake, the 
theorising of Godwin and the philosophy of Bcn- 
tham, strikes a clear, unequivocal note m Bums 
Coleridge epitomised the feeling m his Imcs 

“ He prayotli well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast ” 

Bootry, ns Wordswortli said, comos from tho 
heart and goes to the heart. Tho truth of this say- 
ing IS never more apparent than when wo aie read- 
ing Bums , whether lie is telling of the love of u 
man for a maid, of family kinship round the cottage 
hearthstone, of a wounded bare, of a scarred and 
sorrowful human life , this vibrant heart appeal 
lifts the simple material of his songs into that stuff 
of bfc, which always gives liteiature its buiuaiusing 
pow'or. 

Tar Cottab’o Satukdai Niuht 

My lov’d, my honoui’d, much respected friend. 

No mercenary hard lub hoinage paj s , 

With honest pride, 1 scorn eoch selhsh end , 

My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and piaise 
To you I Bing, m simple Scottish lavs, 

The lowly tiain in life’s sequester’d scene , 

The native feelings strong, the guileless waj s , 

What Aiken in a cottage would have been , 

Ah I tho’ bis worth unknown, far happier there, I wean 

November dull blaws loud wi’ angry sugh , 

The ahort’ning winter-day is near a close , 

The miry beasts retrsatinc irao the plough , 

The blaok'mng trains o* craws to their repose ‘ 

Tlie toil-wom cottar free his labour goes. 

This night hiB weekly moil is at on end. 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend, 

And woary, o’er the moor, his course dooe hameward 
bend 

At length his lonely cot appears in view. 

Beneath tho shelter of an aged tree , 

Th* expectant wee thmgs, toddlin’ staoher through 
To meet their Dad, wi’ fliohteria noise an* glee 
His wee bit ingle, blinkm bonihe. 

His clean hearth -stone, lus thrifty wifie’s smile. 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does ii’ his weary corking core lieguilo. 

An’ mokes him quite forget hu labour and his toiL 
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Belyva, the elder beiiiu oome drappmg in. 

At eervioe out, amang the farmers roim’ : 

Some ca’ the pleiuh, some herd, aoma tennig rln 
A oamue errana to a neebor town : 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown. 

In youthfu* bloom, love sparkling in her e’e. 

Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a brew new gown. 

Or deposit her sair-won penny-foe. 

To holp her parents dear, u they In hardship be. 

Wi’ joy unfeign’d brothers and sisters meet. 

An’ each for other’s welfare kmdly spers 
The social hours, swift-wing’d, unnotic’d fleet j 
£!aob tells the unoos that he seas or hears 
Tlie parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Antioipation forward points the view. 

The mothei, wi’ her needle an’ her sheers. 

Gars auld does look amaist as weel’s the new t 
Then mixes a’ wi’ odmomtion due. 

Their master’s an’ thoir mistress’s command. 

The vounkers a’ are warned to obey ; 

An’ mind their labours wi’ an eydent hmul. 

An’ ne’er, the’ out o’ sight, to jauk or play i 
" All’ Oh I be sure to fear the Lord alwa^y. 

An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night 1 
Lest m temptation’s path ye gang astray. 

Implore Uis counsel and assieting might ■ 

They never sought in vom that sought the Lord aright I ” 
But hark 1 a rap comes gently to the door , 

Jenny, wha kens the moaning o’ the sanio. 

Tells how a neobor lad cam o’er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her harae. 

The wily mother soes the consoioos flame 
Sparkle in J onny’s e’o and flush her ehoek ; 

IV i’ hoort-atruck anxious care luguires hia name, 

VV’hile Jenny haffluia is afraid to speak , 

VV’eol ploos’d the mother hears, it’s noo wild, worthlesa 
rako 


\Vi’ kmdly welcome, Jenny bnnm him bon , 

A strappin youth , he takes the mother’s eye ; 

Blythe Jenny book the vioit’a no ill ta’en , 

The father cracks his horses, plough, and kye 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy. 

But blato and loithfu’, scarce can weel behave ; 

The mdther, wi’ a woman’s wiles, tan spy 

What mokes the youth sae boshfu’ an’ soe grave ; 
VV'eel pleas’d to thmk her boim’s respected like the lave. 
t> hujipv lov'o ' whole love like this is found ' 

O lusin-folt raptures ' bliss beyonil compaic t 
I’vo pacetl mncli this weary, mortal round. 

And sago oxponenco bids me this declare — 

" If Hcav ’n a draught of lieav’nly pleosure spore. 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis when a youthful, lovmg, modost pair, 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale. 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev’nmg 
gale.” 

Jit Air 

Of a* tlie airta the wmd con blaw, 

I dearly like the west. 

For them the bonmo lassie lives. 

The lassie I lo’e boat 
There wilfl woods grow, and nvors row. 

And monie a hill between , 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is over wi’ my Jeon 
I see her in the dewy floweia, 

I see her sweet and fair 
I hear her in the tuneful birds, 

1 hear her charm the oir 
There’s not a bonnie Sower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green , 

There’s not a bonme bird that smgs. 

But minds mo o’ my Jean 


The Banks o' Doon 
Yo flowery banks u’ bonnie Doon, 
How oon ye blums soe fair 1 


How ean ye ohont, ye little biide. 

And I see fu’ o' care ' 

Tbou’U break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 
That sings upon the bough | 

Thou minds me o* the happy days . 

When my fause luve was true. 

Tbou’U break my heart, thou bonnie bin^ 
That singB beside thy mate ; 

For sae I sat, and soe I song, 

And wistna o’ my fate. 

Aft hfie I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine : 

And ilka bird sang o' its luve. 

And sae did 1 o* mine 

WI’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Upon a mom in June , 

And sae 1 flourish’d on the morn. 

And sao was pu'd o’ noon. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a roso 
Upon its thorny tree ; 

But my fauso luver staw my luse^ 

And loft the (horn wi’ me 


A Bed, Ueo Rose 

O my Luve’s like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung m June . 

0 my Luve’s like the melodic 
That’s sweetly play’d ui tune I 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass. 

Bo deen m luve am I , 

And I will luve thee stiU, my dear. 
Till a’ the seas gang d^ : 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rooks molt wi’ tlio sun ; 

1 will luve thee still, my dear. 
While the sands o’ life shall i un. 

And fare thee woel, my only Luve^ 
And fare thee weel a while 1 
And 1 will come again, my Luve, 
Tbo’ it were ten tliousalid imloL 


WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827) 

Jeumes Blake was a hosier in Broad Street, Golden 
Sc£uare, with hltle money to spare for a sun’s edu- 
cation ; but ho did what lay m his power to 
assist William (b. 1757), whose artistic gifts showed 
themselvoB at quite an early age. James had 
wished to bring the boy up m his own trade, but 
Deatuiy bad other views for the lad, and the father 
was sensible enough not to oppose them. At the 
age of ten the son went to a drawing school m the 
Strand, where he learned to draw from the antique 
He remamod here for four yeaie, and during this 
time bis eager, sensitive face was to be seen at most 
of the important art sales, where he was dubbed 
“ the httlo oonnoissour.” During this tunc, more- 
over, he amused himself by writing verses, afUT- 
wards collected and pubhahed mder the title of 
PocCtccU Sketches. 

The merit of the verse is not considerablo, but it 
has an mtereat for the student of literary historv as 
showmg Blake’s early interest in the Elizabothaiib 
a profoundly formative miluence in shaping his 
genius. 

Ho was apprenticed in 1777 to James Basir^, an 
engraver, and remamed with him for seven years, 
after wluoh he went to the School of the Royal 
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Academy, where he learned to draw from the model. 
It IS not known whether he ever studied painting 
systematically as he studied drawing and engravmg, 
hut we know that ho experimented on his own 
account m water colours 

In 1 782 ho made a happy marnage with Catherme 
Boucher, the daughter of a market gardener, and 
the young couple lived for a while m Green Street, 
Leicester Square Blake, who had always oxliibited 
a picture in the Boyal Academy, had made the 
acquaintance of many artists of note, among them 
Flaxman and Fuseli, and was getting into touch 
with literary society The publication of his early 
verso marked him as a poet of promise, and though 
the two aspects of his artistic gemus were for 
a while disconnectod, the draughtsman and poet 
drew closer together as the years wont on, until 
after a period of iiitermingliiig, the pictorial artist 
triumphed over the literary artist, in self-expres- 
sion 

In 1784 ho set up os a print seller and engraver, 
m company with aiiothor artist, hut in 1787 the 
partnership came to an end, and ho continued m 
business indr pendent ly, becoming his own prmter 
and publisher The hrst fruits of his work were the 
Songs of Innocence, a volume romarkahle both for 
the beauty of the verse, and tlie accompanying 
decorative designs His mystical bent of mmd 
shadowed in t(ie volume, found fuller expression m 
The Book of Thel (1787), and The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell (1790), The Oates of Paradise and 
The Vision of the Daughters of Albion (1703) In 
1 704 came the Songs of Experience In his earhor 
Songs ho had given us his vision of the beauty m 
life, hero he deals with the ugliness in life, that 
oxporienoo has taught him With this volume 
Blako’s finest work as a poet closes His mystical 
faculty honcoforth found a more satisfying expres- 
sion m decorative design , his love of symbolism 
gave on obscurity to his later verse, that weakens 
their appeal , on the other hand it gave a nchei 
complexity to his work as a decorative artist 
From 1796 he is actively concerned in the art of 
illustration, and tho hooks ho enriched in this way 
are Young’s Night Thoughts, Blair’s Crave, and 
remarkable designs for tho Canterbury Pilgrims, 
also his own prophetic books, the J erusalem. Ema- 
nation of the OuitU Albion and Milton In later 
life ho became, with John LinncU and other water- 
colour painters, attracted to astrolog}’, and made 
his magnificent designs for the Book of Job Ho 
died in 1827, at Fountain Court in the Strand 

Except the Poetical Sketches and The French 
Revolution, all Blako’s works were produced on a 
method that he alleged was communicated to him 
m a vision by the spirit of his brother. Along with 
the text were illustrative designs and marginal orna- 
mentations, these being worked on copper plates 
in relief, and afterwards pnntod in colour on paper, 
and finally coloured with exquisite delicacy by the 
artist himself The illustrations to the Book of Job, 
made when he was seventy, give us the engraver at 
his best, both os a technician and imaginative artist. 
Despite an influential circle of intimate friends, the 
genius of Blake, whether as poet or artist, was un- 
recognised by the public at large, durmg his life- 


time But neglect never troubled him, for bis hold 
upon the spiritual world comforted and sustained 
him through the vicissitudes of hia life. 

His WOBK 

The early work of Blake wu chiefly lyrical The 
Poetical Sketches were published in 1783, the Songs 
of Innocence m 1789 ; then, m The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, the symbolic note appears ; it sub- 
serves more and more the symbolism of the poet 
and his mystical doctrmes 

As a visionary he touched both Art and Letters ; 
he IS over looking behmd the visible frame of things, 
for the glones and terrors of the world of spirit ; 
not with the earnest, ethical intent of Wordsworth, 
but with the oyo of one who cannot help dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions The visionary in him 
may and often will overpower the artist, and a wild 
confusion of imagery often blurs his work, whether 
as draughtsman or singer hut if at times it drowns 
his clarity and simphcity, it gives a phantom touch 
of extraordinary subtlety, and to much of his work 
an exquisite beauty, that lifts his lync faculty into 
an atmosphere like that of no other poet H is first 
efforts precede the work of Cowper and Burns, and 
the better part of his work was accomplished before 
Wordsworth liad found himself m the Lyrical 
Ballads The hberty that Burns emphasized as an 
integral part of hfe, Blake cherished as the source of 
his spiritual mtmtion Ho drew, as the peasant 
poet did, jilcnary inspiration from Nature, but with 
a mystic rapture alien to tlio Beets singer Burns 
lingered on tho concrete show of hfe , it is enough 
for him Blake cares for tho splendour of human 
love, or tho rapture of the sun and sky, only so far 
ns it cariies him to some inner fire whence tin so 
have their being Compare any lov'e song of Burns 
with ono of Blake’s, and we realise this at once . 

" Like OR an angel glittering in the sky 
In times of innocence and holy joy ; 

The joyful shepherd htojis hiH grateful song 
To hour the music of an angel’s tongue 

So when she sjwsks, tho voice of Heav en 1 hear , 

So when n o walk, nothing impure conies near , 

Each field sooms PMen. and each calm retreat , 

Each village seems the haunt of holy feet 

But that sweet village where my black-oy’d maid 
Closn, her eyes in sleep beneath night’s shade. 
Whene’er I enter, more than mortal fire 
Bums m my soul, and doth iny song inspire ” 

He loved tho Elizabethans for their naturalness 
and rhythmic music, but save at the very outset, he 
never mutated them, for his own lyric faculty was 
pecubarly original , less intense than theirs, but no 
less ecstatic and lovely, in its more ethereal way. 
It IB like tho Binging of a happy child, expressed 
with the art of a man He shook off tho heavy 
preoccupations of a world m tho first throes of the 
Industrial Revolution ; he ignored the material 
cares that clog and chafe the spirit He saw in the 
simple joys and raptures of ordinary life a Para- 
dise regained And m the Songs of Innocence, he 
entenxl an Eden to which man had long been alien. 
No poet, not even Wordsworth, drew from smipler 
sources than be ; and none revelled with such gay 
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and exquiaite abandonment of spint m their life. 
If he had the naturalness and spontaneity of a 
child, he had also his wild luzunous fancy , and a 
quaint, delicious fantasy bmds by threads of shim- 
mering gossamer all living thmgs , uniting them m 
a spint of joyous abandon and tondor sympathy. 

'* Farewell, green 6elds and happy groves, 

Where flocks have took delight. 

Where lambs have nibbled, silent moves 
The feet of angels bright ; 

Unseen, they pour blessing. 

And joy without ceasing. 

On each bud and blossom. 

And each sleeping bosom 

They look in every thoughtless nest, 

W here birds are cover’d warm , 

Tlioy visit ca\ es of every boost. 

To keep them from all harm 
If they see any weepmg 
That should have been sleeping. 

They pour sleep on their hood. 

And sit down by tliolr bed ” 

And (ho woods and streams odd tlioir beniaon also: 

“ , (ho gre< n woods laugh with the voice of joy. 
And tlio dimpling Mrotun runs laughing by , 

Whon the cur does laugh with our merry wit. 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it.** 

But the rapture of Blake is not unthmkuig , while 
lie loves Ins Eden, ho is not deaf to the ugly clamour 
of the world outside. If ha wrote the Songs of 
Innocence, he wrote also the Songs of Expenenee, 
The smgor that gave us 

“ ‘ 1 hove no nome— 

I am hut two days old.’ 
l^'hal shall 1 call theo f 
‘ I happy am, 

Joj IS my name * 

Sweet joy liefall thee I ” 

gave us also . 

" My mother groan’d, my father wept, 

Into (he daiigerour< world 1 leapt ; 

Helpless, naked, piping loud. 

Like a fiend hid in a cloud 

Struggling m niy father’s hands. 

Striving against my swaddling-bands. 

Bound and wearv, I thought host 
To sulk upon my mother’s breast ” 

His pastoral note is not the affectation of a mere 
sentimentalist This is his ideal . 

“ For Mercy has a human heart. 

Pity, a human face , 

And Love the human form divine. 

And Peace the human dross ” 

But he know the bitterness of bate, emd what misery 
it wreaked on human-kind 

*' T was angry with my friend ; 

I told mv wrath, my wrath did end. 

I was angry with my foe - 
I told it not. my wrath did grow. 

And I watered it in fears. 

Night and morning, with my tears ; 

And I sunned it with smiles. 

And with soft deceitful wiles 

And it grow both day and night. 

Till It bore an apple bright , 

And mj' foe behold it shine. 

And he knew that it was mme. 


And Into my garden stole 

When the mgbt had veiled the pole : 

In the momuig glad I see 

My foe outstretch'd beneath the tree.” 

Both the naturalism and mysticism of the Ro- 
mantic Revival found expression in Blake ; and on 
this pomt he differs from pioneers like Bums, who 
is simply naturalistic, or Cowper, who le only shghtly 
touched by mysticism On the naturabstic side he 
deals with the simplest phases of life ; with the m- 
stinctive bfe of the child ; with the love of flowers, 
hills and streams, the blue sky, the brooding clouds ; 
and yet the mystical iision of the poet is always 
transforming these familiar things, touching ob- 
scure aspects, and spiritualising tho veriest common- 
place, mto something strange and wonderful I'he 
human note in Burns is untouched by supematural- 
ism To Blako every spot is holy ground ; angels 
shelter the birds from harm, tho good shepherd 
looks after his sheep, the chvino spark bums oven 
in tho breasts of savage animals Cmelty to animals 
mconsod Blake, ho would give them the same fre^ 
dom ho wishes for humankind 

" A Kobin Redbresst in a Cage 
Puta all Heaven m a Rage ' 

A Dog starved at lua Master’s Gate 
Predicts the ruin of the State 
A Horse misused upon the Road 
Calls to Heaven for Human Blood. 

Each outcry of the hunted Hare 
A fibre from the Brain does tear. 

A Skylark wounded on the wing 
A Cherubim does cease to sing 

He who shall hurt the little W'ren 
Shall never be belov’d by men 
The u anton Boy that kills the Fly 
Shall feel the Spder’s enmity 
He who torments the Chafer’s sprite 
Wea\ es a Bower in emllesH Night. 

Tho Caterpillar on the lesf 
Repeats to thoo thy Mother’s gnef. 

Kill not tho Moth nor Butterfly, 

For the T,sist Judgment draweth mgh " 

Mysticism m pootrv is blended usually with a 
wistful melancholy “ The desire of the moth for 
tho star, of the night for the morrow,” animates 
the poet’s soul , and m bis hungering after eternity, 
he feels more and more dissatisfied with the show of 
life. But Blako is an exception Ho is a jovful 
mjrstic ; for him the morning stars smg together, and 
the splendour of life outweighs its shadows There 
are no mournful rogrets m his verse, no sighmg for 
a day that is dead Evil rouses his anger, not liis 
tears. iSorrow he accepts cheerfully as a necessary 
twin to joy : 

" Joy and woe ore woven fine, 

A clothing for tho soul divine ; 

Under every gnef and pme 
Runs B joy with silken twine 
It IS right it should be -o , 

Mon was made for joy and woe ; 

And, when this we nghtly know, 

Bafely through the world we go ” 

Unlike sorae mystics he did not seek after the 
spirit world because he despised the world of sense, 
but because he loved it so well he felt there wss 
more in it than man could fathom here. Bis mys- 
ticism was not an aspiration for tho future : it was 
a realisation of the present. “ The Kingdom of 
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Heaven ia wiihu you ” : we have only to free our- be epan his own country when be tViiTil« ihe has 
selvee from what is base and paltry, and we hve m been false to freedom. 


this realm of spiritual beauty now. The only un- 
reality for Blake was the external world ; the great 
reality the world of his visions. Whatever validity 
we may attach to these visions, we cannot write 
them o£E os the dolusions of an unbalanced mind, 
for he never confused them with the phenomena of 
ordinary life ; they were differentiated by hia mmd 
as something wholly distmot. 

Blake’s mmd was abnormel certainly, and bis 
faculty for visions extraordinary, but the fact that 
we cannot shore them does not necessarily discredit 
them. We do not even solve the problem by calhng 
him mad ; for even the madman’s world is not 
necessarily on untrue world ; mingled though it may 
be with false ostirnatos as to the precise nature of 
what be sees and hears “ The Lunatic, the Lover, 
and the Poet are of imagination all compact ” , 
and to the madman may be vouchsafed glimpses of 
awful realities, that are domed 'to ordinary percep- 
tion and feelings That Blake cannot correlate all 
ho sees, or clanfy his cloud of imagery, is another 
matter altogether. Yet whatever view we hold as 
to the objective value of Blake’s visions, they pro- 
foundly controlled his Art ; and if the source of 
much obscurity, and no little violent over-emphosis, 
IS also the source of much that is beautiful and 
inspiring No poet has externalised ideas with 
greater vividness than he ; and had he only taken 
as much care to focus his visions, as he did to 
beautify and elaborate his technique, bis power as 
a poet would have been more compelling. 

But there is a side of hia mysticism that is deep- 
rooted in the practical side of his nature, and touches 
the problems of life Hia view of Love resembles 
Shelley’s. Wo do what is right not from some 
categoncal imperative, but because love bids us 
act so The intellectual analysis of spintual truths 
revolted him Logic and argument offend him 1 
know, he says, and there is an end of the matter. 
For theology he hod nu love, and priestcraft he 
abominated It was the theologian and the priest 
who had added to the misery of the world by their 
distorted picture of Grod. 

Love, thought Blake, was so often oonfused with 
self-love ; 

“ ‘ Love aeeketh not Itself to please. 

Nor for itself hath any core, 

But for another gives its esse. 

And builds a Heaven In Hell’s despair.' 

So sung a little Clod of Clay, 

Trodden with the cattle's feei. 

But a pebble of the brook 
WarblM out these metres meet : 

* Love seeketh only Self to please. 

To bind another to Its delight, 

Joys in another’s loss of ease. 

And bmlds a Hell in Heaven’s despite.* ** 

Another bond of muon with Shelley is his passion 
for Liberty He thunders at kings and priests and 
oppressive rulers in his prophetic wntio^ nor wiQ 


** But vain the Sword and vein the Bow, 

They never can work War’s o'erthrow. 

The Hermit's Prayer, the Widow’s Tear 
Alone can free the World from fear. 

For a Tear la on Intelleotuol Thing, 

And a Sigh la the Sword of on Angd King, 

And the bitter groan of the Martyr’s woe 
Is an Arrow from the Almightie’e Bow ” 

There is an elfin note m Shelley, there is an elfin 
orchestra m Blake. At times it sounds m our ears 
bke something grotesque aud mcomprehensible The 
singer loses himself m the “ illimitable universe,” 
leaving upon our mmds a mere confusion of signs 
and symbols , or under the glow of some great idea 
rushes into the wildest extravagances of speech 
But at hiB best, bis daring simphcity, his naivete, 
hiB spiritual beauty, claims our sympathies and 
thrills our imagmation, as only a great poet bos 
power to do. 

Bezus ox Innocehoe 

Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glM, 

On a cloud I saw a cliild, 

And ho laughing said to me s 

•' Pipe a song about a Lamb I '* 

So I piped with merry cheer, 

“ Piper, pipe that song agam , ” 

So I piped . he wept to hear 

“ Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe : 

Bing thy songs of happy cheer ' ” 

So I sugg the same again. 

While he wept with joy to hear. 

“ Piper, Bit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read ” 

So he vanish’d from my sight , 

And I pluck’d a hollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen. 

And T stain’d the water clear. 

And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 


SONO 

My Bilks and fine array. 

My emilee and languish’d olr, 

By Love are dnven away ; 

And mournful lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave ■ 

Such end true lovers have. 

His face is fair as Heaven 
Wlien springing buds unfold 
O why to him waa’t given. 

Whoso heart Is wintry cold ’ 

His breast is Love’s all-worehipp'd tomb. 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come. 

Bring me on axe and spade, 

Bnng me a winding-sheet ; 

When I my grave have mode. 

Let winds and tempests beat : 

Then down I’ll he, os cold os olay i 
True love doth pass away I 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770-1860) 

TTra LiFB 

W tt.t.ta m Wordsworth was bom at Cookermouth 
in Cumberland, Apnl 7, 1770, being the second son 
of John Wordsworth, “ attomey-at-law.” Both of 
his parents died while he was a boy, and William 
rocaJlod an intimate friend telling him that hia 
mother onoe said to her, that “ tho only one of her 
five ohildron about whose future she was anxious 
was Wilham , and he, she said, would be remark- 
able, either for good or for evil ” 

" The cause of this was owing to my stiff, inoodv, 
and violent temper ; so much so that I remember going 
once into the attio of my grandfather’s house at Pennth 
upon some indignity having been put upon me, with an 
intention of destroying myself with one of the foils, 
which I knew was kept there. I took the foil in hand, 
but my heart failed Upon another oocoaion, while I was 
at my graiidfathar'a house at Penrith, along with my 
eldest brother, Hichard, we were whipping tops together 
in the largo drawing-room, on which tlie carp^ was only 
laid down upon particular oocasions The walls were hung 
round with family pictures, and 1 said to my brother. 
' Uore you strike your whip through that old lady’s 
petticoat T ’ Ho replied ' No, I won't ’ ‘ Then,' said I, 

‘ here goes I ’ and T struck my lash through her hooped 
petticoat , for which, no doubt, though I have forgotten 
It, I was properly punished " 

If only Wordsworth hod proved os aolf-ontioal 
of his work os ho was of his conduct, posterity 
might tiave been spared so volumhious a body of 
indilforunt verse But our poet was not built that 
way He seems to havo boon an eager reader while 
a boy, and was well acquainted with the great critics 
of tho eighteenth century However, it was not 
from books, but from his oaily associations with 
Nature that ho was to find his real inspiration 

In October 1787 he wont up to St. Joliu’s Collugo, 
Cambridge Dcepilo the qualms ho edterwards 
expressed m his long autobiographical poem. The 
Prelvde, that he hud in the thoughtlessness of youth 
paid too httle heed to tho impressive aurroundiugs, 
yot many of the cloistral cliarms of the University 
are recorded by him with affectionate fidelity. 
“ Scarooly Spenser’s self,” he protests, 

“ Could have more tranquil visions in his youth. 

Or could more bright appearances create 
Of human forms with superhuman powers. 

Than 1 beheld loitering on calm clear nights 
Alone, beneath this fai^ work of earth.’’ 

While tho poet hod gazed, as Milton hod done 
before him, on the “ stoned windows richly digbt ” 
of King’s College Chapel, and 
” That branching root 

Self poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering, and wondenng on as loth to di^— 

Like thonghts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were bom for Immortahty.” 

Rven In these years he was meditative and sua - 
oept ible to soenio beauties ; for the rest he woe 
soindwhat a boorish youth, eelf -confident, not over- 
fond of Btody, his deepest sympathies being with 


the simple life of the country. Qradually bis 
mmd expanded, his sympathies broadened, and a 
hoUday tour in Switzerland and France brought h im 
uito the ardent Revolutionary atmosphere of the 
Contment Perhaps if a suitable opportunity hod 
presented itself he would havo flung himself mlo the 
life of soldiering at this time He had been a keen 
student of mihtary history ; while his passionate, 
headstrong nature was captivated by the idea of 
commanding troops, and fighting for the Revolu- 
tionary cause 

But he had no means of rcahsing this dream, and 
on leaving Cambridge he went to London, uncortam 
as to his future, certam only that he was not “ good 
enough for the Church ” London did not take his 
youthful imagination by storm : he was not a 
“ crowd-worshipper ” like Browning, and though 
interested in Man, cared bttle for Tom, Dick, and 
Horry. In feuit he always preferred to study the 
*‘ still, sad music of humanity ” from meditative 
heights. 

None the less his hfe m London was not unpro- 
ductive. as two or three noblo sonnota and such 
tender piocos as The Revene of Poor Susan testify. 
But Paris rather than London obsess ed his youthful 
imagination, until tho bloody horrors of the Re- 
volution Sickened him, his enthusiasm grew cold 
and faltered, and was ultimately turned m other 
directions. '■ . r/, '' 

Duruig the period of disiUusionment his greatest 
comforter proved his sister Dorotliy 

'• She gave me eyes, slie gave me ears. 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart the fountain of sweet teais , 

And love, and tliought, and joy ” 

After the production of tlie Lyncal Baffads, Words- 
worth and hiB sister set sad for Germany The 
four months’ slay thore did little to broaden liia 
mind or intensify bis powers ; for, unlike Colendge, 
he was not sensitive to tho thought of lus age, and 
not responsive to new mfluencos. But it proved on 
ogrooable holiday, and perhaps the detachment from 
Hnglisli surroundings served to throw the poet more 
exolusivoly upon Ins imaginative memories Cer- 
tainly the English poems he wrote dunng this time, 
such as Lucy Gray and Ruth, are especially happy m 
tbeir simplicity and charm 

On his return be and his sister went to bve m the 
Lake district, where bis earliest impressions hod 
been gathered , and round Grasmere and Rydal the 
poet hved for fifty years. 

His marriage to Mary Hutchinson of Pennth took 
place m 1802. It was not an epoch-making event 
in hiB imaginative hfe, though' it proved a happy 
and peaceful union She made a good wife and 
an interesting oompomon , but os an mfluence can- 
not rank either with his sister Dorothy, or with 
Colendge. 

The record of these years is, on the whole, the 
pleasant, uneventful record of a man of simple, 
austere tastes, much goodness of heart and some- 
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what limited powers of friend making. One of the 
generous fnendships to be noted was that with 
Sir Qcorge Howland Beaumont, who at an^earber 
period hod become acquainted with Coleridge, and 
oven before he met Wordsworth was a great admirer 
of his vera“ To Beaumont, Wordsworth wrote 
many interesting letters relating to his work 
Wordsworth’s long poem The Prelude, fimslied m 
1805, was intended as a sort of portico to The 
Rccluec The Rcduac was never written , a frag- 
ment only surviving imder the title of The Excur- 
sion — a poem which he had lioped to shape as 
“ the first and only true pliilosopliicol poem in 
emstenoo ” During later years Wordsworth moro 
considerably extended his circle of auquamtanccs 
Heats saw and admired him, Kogers proved friendly 
and useful, and Sir llonry Tayloi' — a younger ad- 
mirer — introduced the poet to somo of the Ben- 
thamite sohool, while Crabb Kobinson followed his 
movements with the attentive resjx-ct of a disciplo , 
Keble at a later date showed him an almost fervid 
worship, that greatly delighted the old poet In 
fact, after many years of neglect ho was at last re- 
garded by many with respect , with respect and 
affection by a few, but concerning his poetic genius 
there was no cavdling Jeffrey's thundering “ This 
will never do " had long since died into silence 

In 1843, on Southey’s death, ho accepted the 
Laurcateship, but his work was done, and the few 
years that still remained were intorestmg to his per- 
sonal friends, rather than to the world outside. Ho 
died m the spring of 1 850 

The very reverse of Lamb in temperament, 
Wordsworth yot runs the some risk as Lamb did 
of being wrongly estimated Lamb, full of whims 
and caprices, extravagant moods and a wilful 
childishness that puzzled and offended serious men 
like Cailylc, was often put down as a wild, irrespon- 
sible creature, amiable and amusing, pcrhajiB, but 
with no solid depth And yet, as wc know, those 
surface qualities which so charmed some and so 
offended others, concealed u fine moral beauty and 
astonishing strength of character 

Wordsworth on the other hand, whose porten- 
tous senousness often moved the irrepressible Elia 
to some prank, was obviously deficient in those 
touches of light and shade, those little graces of 
disposition that endear a man to his friends, and it 
IS thought by many that he was a cold, self-suffi- 
cient man But ho was not cold, and behind Ins 
natural reserve glowed a strong, deep, even violent 
feeling His affection for his sister and daughter 
bears witness to this But ho had subjected his 
feelings to a rigorous self-control, knowing his own 
passionate nature 

Do Quincey speaks significantly of the broodmg 
intensity of his eye, and the bursts of anger at the 
report of evil doings, and Coleridge has referred to 
him in some memorable Imes os on “ ever-enduring 
man ” 

Among the many pen sketches of the man, 
that of Carlyle is perhaps the happiest, and there 
18 unerring penetration shown m the concluding 
sentence : 

" He talked well in his way, with veracity, easy brevity 
and force, as a wise tradeeman would of his too& and 


workshops, and as no unwise one would. His voice waa 
good, frank and sonorous, though practioally clear, 
distmot and forcible rather than melodious; the tone 
of him business-like, sedately conhdent, no discourtesy, 
yet no anxiety about bemg courteous , a fine, wholesome 
rusticity, frem os his mountam breezes, sat well on the 
stalwart veteran and on all lie said and did. You would 
have said ho was a usually taciturn man, glad to unlock 
himself to audiences sympathetic and intelligent when 
such offered itself His face boro marks of much, not 
alway peaceful, meditatiuu, the look of it not bland or 
benevolent so much as close, impregnable and hard 
The eyes were not very brilliant but they hod a quiet 
clearness , them waa enough of brow and well-shaped ' 
rather too much of cheek , face of squarish shape and 
decidedly bojish, largo-boned, lean, and still firm knit 
toll and strong-looking when he stood, a right good old 
steel-grey figure, with a fine rustic simphoity and dignity 
about him, and a veracious strength loolbng through 
him " 

His treatment of Hartley Colendge will serve 
to extenuate many Uttle ungracious mannerisms 
When all hope of reclaunmg Hartley from drmk was 
over, Wordsworth paid for bis lodgings, took caro 
of him and treated him with gentle, large-hearted 
consideration to the day of his death 

Miss Martiiioau, in her interesting debcnption ol 
him, has depicted him os being often attended by 
half a score of cottagers’ children, the youngest 
pulling at hiB cloak or holding by his trousers, while 
he cut ash switches out of the hedge for them 

It IS a pretty touch, and moy be taken with other 
and less amiable vignettes of the “ good old steel- 
grey figure.” 

His Woek 

It was Wordsworth’s aim os a poet to seek for 
beauty in meadow, woodland, and the mountain 
top, and to interpret this beauty in spiritual terms. 
He IS for ever spintuahsiiig the moods of Kature 
end winnmg from them moral consolation , and it 
was his special characteristic to concern himself, not 
with the strange and remote osjiects of the eartli 
and sky, but with Nature in her ordinaiy, familiar, 
everydsy moods 

Wordsworth’s best work was done between 1796 
and 1808 Although ho lived until 1860 and was 
wrritmg up to the very last, there are only occasional 
flashes of his real genius during this later period 
Roughly speaking, one may say that the decline of 
hiB poetic inspiration and the decline of fais revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm synchronised The Republican 
Wordsworth is the great Wordsworth , the Tory 
Wordswortli is the second rate and third-rato poet 
It would be unfair to say that ho did no work of 
the first order after 1808 , part of The Recluse was 
written after that date, and there is fine work 
there , there are memorable Sonnats also, eg i 
thought of Thee (c 1830), Scorn not the Sonnet (c 
1823) But the old power, the ancient magic, eomes 
fitfully and rarely, whereas m the earher period, 
the output 18 wonderfully level m its high quality 

Looking first of all at the poet’s general outlook 
on life, it will be noted that he is concerned ^cially 
with two things — ^Nature and Man The subject 
matter is loss comprehensive than at first sight it 
appears 

In Nature, the poet is concerned far less with the 
sensuous manifestations that delight most of our 
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Nature poets, than with the spiritual that he finds 
underlying these manifestations The pnmrose 
and the daffodil ore symbols to him of Nature’s 
message to man , the grandeur of the mountam 
torrent appeals to him because ho can hnk its 
beauty m his mmd with the glory of the floating 
clouds, with the charm of a young girl’s face , a 
sunrise for Wordsworth is not a pageant of colour, 
it IS a moment of spiritual consecration : 

" Magnificent 

The morning rose in memorable pomp 
Glorious as e’er 1 hod beheld — m front 
The sea lay laughing at a distance , near 
The solid mountam shone, bright as the clouds, 
Urain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light , 

And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn — 

Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 

And labourers going forlli lo till the fields 

My heart was full , I made no vows, but vows 
Wero then made for mo ; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit ” 

With tho outward show of thmgs, with Nature’s 
bewildering profusion, her teeming concrete bfc, 
her riddles, her magical appeal to the eye and the 
sense of touch, he is httle concerned The appeal 
to the ear does indeed interest him as a poet, but 
only because through sound he con mterpret the 
particular consolation and beniuon be is seekipg 
He listens to the discords only to detect the har- 
mony underlying “ a central peace subsisting at the 
heart of endless agitation ” Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, wore all poets of Nature, but 
m what different ways Wordsworth and Shelley 
have this point in common Tliey, unlike their 
oonlemporaries, intelUrtualined Natui e , their niusie, 
each glorious in its own way, is sot to tianscen- 
dental language. They ore not merely poets of 
Nature, they are prophets of Nature , they are con- 
earned less to depict than to explain , less to inan-cl 
at her beauty than to exult at its inner significance 
They are over moving from tlie external fact to the 
idea It IS othcrw'ise with Coleridge, Byron, and 
Keats 

Colondge, sympathising os he does intellectually 
with his friends’ transcendentalism, is far more 
readily influenced by the multifold sensuous appeal 
of Nature ; while Byron and Keats delight with a 
frankly pagan joy m landscape, waterscape, and 
cloudscape, and are content to worship the goddess, 
not to consult the oracle 

But if Wordsworth and Shelley have a common 
end in view, their way of aehievmg that end is sufR- 
oiently distinctive. Wordsworth proclaims peace 
and order to be at the heart of things , Shelley, 
Love ; Shelley’s method is largely diffusive, Words- 
worth’s concentrative SheUoy finds expression m 
a cry — sometimes of pam, sometimes of joy — but 
always at his most impassioned moments a cry ; for 
Shelley’s mind was ever overhung with wonderful 
dreams 

There is very little of the visionary in Words- 
worth’s spiritual meditation 

That this method of repression carried with it 
limitations is obvious. Variety, light and shade 
must needs be saonfioed. On tho other bond it 


certainly gave depth and mtensity, whence came 
what Matthew Arnold finely called “ the bare, 
sheer, ponetratmg power ” of his best work And 
to achieve this stark splendour he is content to 
leave much on one side. Thus be speaks of times 
when 

” The gross and visible frame of things 
Relinquishes its iiold upun tho sense. 

Yea, almobt on the mind itself, and seems 
All unsjbsiaiiiiahsed ” 

He gazes around him and 

“ Ocoj.li and earth, 1 ho solid frame of earth 
And ooean’s lif[Uid mass in gladness lay 
Beneiitli him — Far and wide the clouds were touched 
And m their silent faces could bo read 
Unutterable lo\ e bound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy , his spirit di ank 
The spectacle , sensation, soul and funn 
All incited into him , they swallowed up 
His animal being , in them did ho live. 

And by tlioin did he live , they were his life. 

In sneh occpbh of mind in such high hour 
Of visitation from the hving God, 

Thought was not , m enjoj ment it expired. 

No thanks ho breathed, he professed no regret ; 

Rapt into still communion tliat transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and pniise 
His mmd was a tlionksgiving to the poser 
That made him , it was blessedness and love ” 

The passage is a fine one, more notable, however, for 
its spiritual ecstasy than for its poetic presentment 
To oomhme the two, and to be both deeply mystical 
and nobly poetical, that is tho eonstant aim of 
Wordsworth, and while it is productive of many 
of his most disastrous experiments m verse, it is the 
source also of some of las gicatest thmgs — ^and 
rhapsodie s such os Ttnlcrn Abbey ' • ' 

Unhappily it is so fatally cosy for mysticism to 
slip into theological formula and when tlie Moralist 
obtrudes poor Imagination has to lade away One 
deplores the didacticism of Wordsworth the more, 
since ho can ivhon he vrisbes give delicato and subtle 
expression to the sheer sonsuous delight of the world 
of Nature Ho can feel the elemental joy of Spring : 

** It was an April morning , fresh and clear 
The rivulet, delighting in its strength, 

Kan with a young man’s speed , and yet tho voice 
Of waters which the nver had supplied 
Whs softened down into o vernal tone 
Tlie spirit of enjoyment and desire. 

And hopes and wishes from all living tiling 
Went cmcling, like a multitude of sounds 


And can take a pleasure fully as keen m the placid 
lake : 


" The calm 

And dead still water lay upon my mind 
Even with a weight of pleasure, and the sky. 
Never before so beautiful, sank down 
Into my heart, and held me like a dream ” 


He can actuulise with fine clanty sU the little 
graces and charms of a summer day : 

'* The northern downs 
In clearest air oseending, showed far off 
A surfaoe dappled o’er with shadows fleecy 
From brooding clouds," 

and can throw tho very spirit of June into a couplet : 

Flaunting bummer when ho throws 
TTis soul into the briar rose " 
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A brief study of Wordsworth’s soenio piotures, 
with their rhythmic fehcitiee, will reveal to the 
student the peouhar power of the poet m actuahsing 
sound and its converse, silence. 

An interesting contrast with Shelley is discernible 
here Wordsworth is the poet of the ear just aa 
Shelley is the poet of the eye, and never mote fehoi- 
tous than in conveying some phase of sdence, tone 
of sound 

The following possagoa will illuatrato to some ex- 
tent the dominant characteristic, for, as Shelley said, 
Wordsworth has awakened “ a kind of thought m 
sense ” 

'' The winds that would bo howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now hko sleeping flowers.” 

*' To he and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Olaramora’s inmost caves ” 

" A gentle shock of mild surprise 
Had carried fai into his heart, the voice 
Of mountain torronts ” 

How distinctively Wordsworthian these hnes 
What poet other than Wordsworth would have 
prefer!^ the sound to the pictorial eSect of the 
toi ront r Shelley m particular would have delighted 
m dwelling on the prismatic effect of the sunshine 
upon the waters Shelley, indeed, is a direct con- 
trast, and insists on colour whore we might rea- 
sonably expect that sound would have attracted 
him Take his famous Ode to the Skylark. He is 
more concerned with colour effects than the song of 
the bird. 

” Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou sprlngest j 
Like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingost . . 

Then again, in the well - known description of 
skating — The Prelude — with what suggestive power 
docs VV'oidsworth convey the still, frosty, sensitive 
atmosphere . 

" So that the darkness and the cold ore fled 

Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud, 

Tlir leafless troos and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron, while far-distant hills 
Into the tumult sent sn alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed ” 

The restfulness of evening, and the spacious 
qmetness of the country allure him : 

'* It IS a beauteous evenmg calm and free, 

Tho holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration, the broad sun 
Is amkmg down in its tranquillity " 

" How sweet It is, when Fancy rooks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood I 
An old place full of many a lovely brood. 

Tall trees, green arbours, and ground Sowers in flooks ; 
And wild rose tip-toe upon hawthorn stocks ” 

In fact, just os the tkinkoi in Wordsworth is 
always striving to realise the peace at the heart of 
things, and of the joy that comes from peace — so 
does the hterary artist strive to exhibit this peace 
and joy through one of the chailnela of sense, the 
one most effective for his purpose. 

Now and agam the eye is charmed with some pic- 
torial fancy, as the image of the mountam daisy with 

" The beauty of its star-shaped shadow thrown 
On the smooth surfaoe of the nsJeed stone,” 


which was written when the poet was over seventy. 
But, the witohery of sound is the witobery that we 
realise with the most oompelhng beauty. Ae the 
poet of the eye he has many peers, and in rich- 
ness of effect and subtlety of appeal must yield 
the palm to a crowd of singers less great than him- 
self : but when it oomes to the symbolism of sound, 
Wordsworth is supreme. No other poet oould have 
written : 

** A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In springtime from the ouokoo-bird. 

Browing the sUenoe of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebndes,” 

or in a veiy different mood have given us this > 

” Better than suoh diaoourae doth silence long, 

Long, barren ailenoe, square with my desire 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim. 

In the loved presence of my cottage fire, 

And listen to the flapping of the flame. 

Or kettle whispering its mmt undersong ” 

If we pass from Wordsworth’s attitude towards 
Nature to his attitude towards Man, the same 
method is observable. Just aa m Nature he is 
always eager to pass from the, concrete to tlie 
abstract, so m dealmg with humanity he is less 
concerned with mdividuals than with certam 
quohtios coinlhon to mankind Nature had awak- 
ened his earliest inspiration ; under hor influence ho 
had dedicated himself to the hfe of the interpre- 
tative imagination , and he saw man— if I may so 
put it — through Nature’s eyes, dwelling therefore, 
not on accidents of temperament and disposition 
that go to differentiate men and women from each 
other, but on those primal qualities of humanity 
where Man and Nature touch and blend. 

Thus hiB love of Nature is transferred to the 
shepherd and sunplo dalesman of the North, and 
after them to ordinary men and women with ordi- 
nary joys and sorrows. 

Tho stioiig Kopublican sympathies of his earlier 
years gave a glow to his pictures of rural life where 
the real and ideal meet and blend, and where the 
humdrum is spintuahsed. In later years, when 
tho latent conservatism of his nature gamed the 
mastery, and when he shrank from tho Revolu- 
tionary watchword that inspired Shelley through- 
out lifo, hiB charactonsation is less sure, and where 
once he had been content to let bis pictures tell 
their own tale, he is anxious to emphasize some 
particular mor^. 

But already he bod done much for the agnoultuial 
poor that Dickens was to achieve later for the town 
poor — had drawn attention to the tender homelmess 
of their lives, shown their fearless mdependonoe and 
rugged smcerity. Indeed, the sentiment of that 
hackneyed strophe from Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
ooncommg “ kmd hearts ” a^ ” simple faith ” is 
more essentially Wordsworthian than Tennysonian 
m spirit , and his knowledge of peasant ways and 
of the peasant charaoter was gamed by patient, 
watchful mvestigation. Ho believed m them and 
he admired them, and with the passion of a scientist 
he collects eagerly facts and traits that may help 
him to build up his portraits ; and it is ever one 
thing he is on the look-out for — something to m- 
spire man’s higher faculties. He watches men and 
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woman with the expectant gaze of a man who is 
looking for some particular attitude or posture 
which he is anxious to portray. No doubt by this 
method be missed a great deal of nch human 
material, but he is a moralist at heart, with one 
steady purpose m view, and leaving aside much 
that was fascinating and perplexing, he contents 
himself with a few broad, simple issues , and there, 
at his best, he exhibits a massive splendour of com- 
pelhng power. 

It is quite natural that Wordsworth should elect 
to deal with the more primal hfe of country places, 
where simple, human qualities were not overlaid by 
artificial conventions Ignoring the coarseness and 
pettiness of this life, he fixed his gaze upon the 
qualities of strength, enduranoe, unaSected sim- 
plicity, courage, and hope. And thus he winnows 
away the baser elements, until he finds the pure 
gold. Nature and Humanity he treats over m the 
same way : 

Love had bo found In huts whore poor men Uo, 

Ills dally teachers had been woods and rills. 

The sllonoe that Is In the starry sky. 

The sloop that is amoTi g the loTely.hlUs." 

Only by purging away the accidentals, only by 
allowing your own emotion to be “ recollect^ m 
tranquillity," only by clunbing the heights of con- 
templation and ridding yourself of petty cares and 
distractions, will you get a true and faithftd vision 
of human life That was Wordsworth’s view 

Some men are hard to rood, because of their 
reserve : 

He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or fountain in a noonday grove. 

And ye must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love ’’ 

He draws our attention to the pathetic figure of 
the aged Cumberland beggar, and enlists our sym- 
pathies for the old leeoh-gathorer , placing each of 
these simple figures in a noble background of land- 
scape and cloudscupe until they ore dignified by the 
spacious beauty of the earth : 

*‘ firav locks profusely round his temples hung 
In clustenng curls like ivy, which the bite 
Of Winter oannot thin ; the fresh sir lodjMd 
Withm his cheek os light within a cloud " 

Apart from the sanctifying touch of Nature, men 
and women are poor creatures to Wordsworth The 
farther we travel from Nature, the more pdtiy we 
become. This is the burdeu of his splendid sonnet 
The World is too much unth tu. Better, he says in 
eSeot, people the woods and streams, the plcuns and 
ocean, with nymphs and gods and goddesses, and 
retain something of the fresh simplicity and austere 
endurance of Nature, than give up our souls to the 
mere acoumulatioa of weal& and to the superficial 
life of pleasure. 

From these general conaiderationB of Words- 
worth's poetry let us pass to consider more par- 
ticularly the metheds of the literary artist rather 
than the poetic thinker ; the manner of the poet 
rather than his matter. 

The forms he adepts are the noiiativei the lyrical, 
the elegiac, and the sonnet. 

His nsnotive poetry is eometimes osst into heroio 
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metre, sometimes into that of the ballad, and in 
each medium he achieved distinction. His ballad 
verse has not the fire and hit of Scott, but exhibits 
often a simple force and chaste tenderness un- 
matched by hiB oontemporanes. Here, as always, 
m Wordsworth’s poetry, simphcity lapses at times 
into triviality, but m ballads hke Lucy Gray, there 
IS no touch of triteness to mar the simple strength 
and unafiected beauty of the story. Hia narrative 
powers are considerable ; and his gift of simple 
directness stands him m good stead here ; yet he is 
not at his best m narrative for the simple reason that 
his deep interest in spiritual crises rather than 
physical, his preference for meditating over his sub- 
ject and delaying or obscurmg the story, renders 
him efieetivo in snatches, but not efiective as a good 
narrative poet should be 

The full force of his gemus is best displayed m 
elegiac, sonnet, and lyno form. Rood bis narrative, 
and rairely do you f^ the glow of romantic imagi- 
nation. But onoe allow the meditative muse in 
Wordsworth to come to the fore, and the slumber- 
ing romantic fervour breaks forth at once m such 
lines as : 

“Old unhappy tar-ofl things 
And battles long ago,” 

To the lyric Wordsworth brought a freshness and 
pensive sweetness that give them quite an origmal 
place m lync hterature. The Elizabethan lyric had 
become stereotyped ; when not imitated it was 
neglected for other forms Wordsworth breathes 
new hfe mto it. He had not the force and versa- 
tility of Shelley, but he helped to prepare the way 
for that consummate lyric genius, by takmg themes 
of rural life as inspirations. The dainty cmd deb- 
cate grace of poems like Three years she grew. She 
dwelt among the untrodden ways, 1 uandered lowly 
as a doud, familiar and well-worn as they ore, have 
no superior of their kmd m our language. 

There is a certain metallic quality m Words- 
worth’s poetic style, that gives a strength and gran- 
deur to hiB happiest inspirations, and merely strikes 
one as hai d and awkward in his uninspired moments 
But whether good or poor, the metallic quahty is 
never absent ; it may be gold with which he pro- 
vides us, it may be alummium, but there is the 
inflexibility, the non-plastioity of metal m any 
case. 

Here we may find on analogy with Milton’s diction, 
which has the same bard strength, though not to 
the some extent as Wordsworth. This is not due 
to any hterary influence, merely to the fact that 
there is a measure of the same spiritual tempera- 
ment and way of expressing that temperament in 
both men. Wordsworth, ae we know, admired 
Milton greatly, but be was far too mdividual, and 
unresponsive to external influences, to mould hiB 
diction on that of another, however great. This 
metalho quality gives a clear-out purity to the poet’s 
work, that mvests the naturalness of his method 
with digmty. Why, we ask, is there this deplorable 
inequality m Wordsworth ’s style t No poot had a 
higher regard for bis oalling than he , the alap-dosfa 
oarelessnesB of Byron is as alien to bun as the crude 
luxunauce of the early Keats , yet no great poet has 
desoended to greater depths of bathos and puenlity 
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than be. The poet who could wnte with a fine 
austere reserve : 

"She is dead. 

The light extinguished of her lonely hut, 

The hut Itself Aandoiied to decay 

And she forgotten in the quiet grave,” 

could also perpetrate these lines about a grave i 

" I’ve measured it from side to aide, 

’Tie three feet long and two feet wide.” 

The poet who could pen such a line as : 

" The silence that is In the starry sky,” 
could sufior this hne without a quslm : 

" The silent heavens have gomgs on " 

llis deficient sense of humour is accountable for 
many banalities, but the chief reason for tins mix- 
ture of puerility and grandeur is due to his poetic 
theory This theory is set forth elaborately m the 
preface to the later editions of the Lynad Ballads, 
where WordsWorth professes to use “ a selection of 
the language really used by men m humble 
emd rustic hfo,” while at the same time he tried 
“ to throw over ” the matter described, “ a certam 
colouring of imagination ’’ Now, hod Wordsworth 
meant by this a rich infusion mto poetic diction 
of racy dialect and the quaint idiomatic expression 
of on unlettered rustic, fie could no doubt have 
achieved some remarkable results, os Bums and 
others have done But nothing was more remote 
from his intention He would scrupulously purge 
the rustic speech of all particular conventions ; and 
in so doing take away its mdividuol fiavour, reduc- 
ing the diction to something that was merely bald 
and prosaic 

Poetry con loom something from rustic speech 
most assuredly, os Ebenezer Elliot showed, but this 
IB something quite other than Wordsworth imagined. 

Happily, Wordsworth’s splendid imagination was 
often too potent for his theory, and in his best work 
he unconsciously ignores it altogether 

His natural diction is the “ gremd manner.” 
resonant with stately beauty, and it is only when 
uninspired, or in some mistaken outburst of con- 
scientious endeavour, that he jars upon us with hia 
flat and fooLsh speech But if the theory as he 
understood it and tried to pracciso it was an unsound 
one, there was behmd the theory the entirely sound 
prmciple that poetic style should be as simple 
and smoere os the language of everyday life, 
and that the more the poet draws on elemental 
feelings and primal simplicities the better for his 
art 

If the lyric form suited him better than the narra- 
tive, the sonnet and elegy smted him even better 
still He was first stirred in the direction of 
sonneteering by hearing his sister Dorothy read 
some of Milton’s in 1801 ; and from this date to 
the end of his life he was richly productive m 
sonnet making, with an impressive total of five 
hundred to his credit 

The best of these were written during the early 
years of the century, mostly m 1802, and include : 
Milton ; Westminster Bridge , It is a beauteous 
evening , and The World m too much with us (1806). 


After 1808 there is a dechne, not in workmanship 
but m imaginative beauty ; but right up to the 
last he wiU flash out agam and agom with some- 
thmg of the old passion and splendour, and this 
just when we had mode up our mmds that his in- 
spired mood was a thing of the past. Of these later 
sonnets, some of the Biver Duddon group and one on 
Mutability are among his beat. 

The technical exaction of the sonnet medium, 
the necessity for clear and orderly development, 
and the opportumty it afforded for mtellectual 
articulation, all these things lent themselves readily 
to Wordsworth’s reflective cast of mmd, and cool 
clarity of diction The particular form he chooses 
IS not that known as the Shakespearean form — 
only once does he experiment m this — but m the 
Miltomo form based on the traditional Italian struc- 
ture Wordsworth did valuable service to English 
poetry, by thus reinstating the sonnet , and the 
poets who followed him, notably Keats and Dante 
Qabriel Rossetti, were not slow to take the hmt, 
and develop still further its possibilities. 

His elegiac poems, with which we may couple the 
odes, also give us Wordsworth m his highest mo- 
ments, and exliibit his power of fusmg metaphysical 
thought with lyrical feelmg Nature and the spint 
that animates and transcends Nature, this is the 
theme of Tintem Abbey, and Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality Our appreciation of the Ode will de- 
pend to some extent upon our sympathy with its 
metaphysical standpoint , but even those who are 
not touched by Wordsworth’s idealism of childhood, 
cannot be blind to the splondid rhythmic felicities 
with which the Ode abounds, felicities that have 
passed mto our language and become incorporate 
with it 

What then is the cumulative effect of Words- 
worth’s verse , what its demmant note * It is not 
ecstatic, not gay, not tragic, but it is profoundly 
restful and restorative 

There is a fine sedative mfluenco about 'Words- 
worth’s poetry which soothes and tronquillises, 
never enervates, and John Stuart Mill, distracted 
by the political problems of the day, turned to him 
with infinite relief “ 1 felt myself,” ho says, “ at 
once better end happier as I came under their 
influence ” The curative influence attributed to 
“ light roys,” from which heat rays have been ex- 
cluded, suggest an analogy with the influence of 
Wordsworth’s work The “ hoat rays ” of poetry 
find httle place in his calm, meditative muse , all 
that can fever or distract has been eliminated 
'What remains is a beneficent focus of cool light 
Many have been the sick mmds since Mill’s time on 
whom the “ medicine ” of Wordsworth’s poetry has 
wrought a like change 

In hiB admirable pen-portrait of Wordsworth, 
Carlyle speaks of his “ veracious strength,” and this 
perhaps is the most enduring quality m his best 
work To many of us he has given a glimpse of 
” truths that wake to pensh never ” ; while even 
to those for whom his mysticism carries no mspira- 
tion there are touches hke these, splendid m their 
stoical fortitude : 

" We men that In our morn of youth defied 
The elements, — ^must vanish ; be it so I — 
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Odx 

/ntomoMofiA 0 / ImmondUt^ from Recollections of 
Early Chudhood 

There was a time when Meadow, ^rove, and stream. 

The earth, and every oommon sight, 

To me did seem 
Apporell’d in celoAlial light, 

The glory and the froshnean of a dream 
It hau not now as it hath been of yore * — 

Turn wheresoe'er 1 may. 

By night or day, 

The things which 1 ha> e soon I now can see no more. 

The rainbow oomes and goes. 

And lovely is the rose ; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth , 

Dut yet 1 know, where'er I go, 

That there hath pass'd away a glory from the earth. 

Now, while the buds thus smg a joyous son^ 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the labor’s sound. 

To me lone there came a thouglii of gnef . 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I ogam am strong 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep $ 

No more hHoII gnef of mine the season wrong ; 

1 hear the echoes through the mountains tlirong, 

Tiio uiiids caiiio to mo from tlie fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay ; 
land and sea 

Oivo themselves up to jollity, 

And VI lUi the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday 
Thou Child of Joy, 

Hhout round me, let me bear thy shouts, tliou liappy 
ShophercUboy I 

Yo blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
\ e to each other make , I see 
Tim lioavone laugli with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival. 

My hood hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, 1 feel — I feel it all, 

0 ev il day I if I were sullen 
While earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May*inorning, 

And tho children are culling 
On o\ cry side, 

Tn a thousand valleys far and wide. 

Fresh flowers , whiLs tho sun shines warm. 

And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm , — 

1 hear, I hear, with joy 1 hear ! 

•But tlieie’s a tree, of iiian^ , one, 

A single field which I have looked upon. 

Both of them speak of something that is gone : 

The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 

Whither is fied the visionary gleam r 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgettmg ' 

The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hatli had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar* 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we oome 
From Qod, who is our home • 

Heaven lies about us in our mfancy 1 
Shades of the pi'ison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

Bui he beholds the light, and whenoa it flows. 

He sees it in his joy ; 


The Youth, who daily fwther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's pnest. 
And by the vision splonoid 
Is on ms way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away. 

And fMe mto the hght of ooininou day. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kmd. 
And, even with somotlung of a mother’s mind. 
And no unworthy aim, 

Tho homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her mmate Mon, 
Forget the glories he hath known. 
And iliat imperial palace whence ho came. 


Uton Wbstuimstbb Bbidqe 

Earth has not anytlung to show more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul who oould pass by 
A sight BO touching m its majesty * 

This City now doth like a garment wear 
Tho beauty of the mormng , silent, bore. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky , 

All bright and ghttenng in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

lu his first splendour valley, rook, or hill ; 
Ne’or saw I, never felt, a calm bO deep \ 

The nver glideth at his own sweet will s 
Dear God 1 the very liouses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still I 


Lucy 

Hiree yean she grew in sun and sliower. 
Then Nature said, A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown , 

This child I to myself will take ; 

Bhe shall \)0 mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own 

** Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse : and with me 
The girl, m rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in gliwle and bower. 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindlo or restrain. 

** She shall be sportivo as tho fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain sprin^pi , 

And hera shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute msonsate things 

** The floating clouds their state lend 
To her ; for lier the willow bend * 

Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in tlie motions of the storm 
Grqice that sliall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent synnpathy. 

** The stars of midnight shall bo dear 
To her , and she shall lean lier ear 
In mony a secret place 
Where nvuleta dance their wayward round. 
And beouty born of murmurmg sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

** And vital forlings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together livo 
Here in this happy dell." 

Tims Nature spake^The work was don»— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run * 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 

The mernorv of what lias lieen. 

And never more will be. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLEBIDaE (1772-1834) 
His Lira 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom at Otteiy 
St, Mary m Devonshire on October 23, 1772. His 
father was an easy-tempered country parson, re- 
markable both for his knowledge of books and ignor- 
ance of piaoticol affairs It was fortunate, there- 
fore, that in hiB mother he hod a parent who proved 
more oneigi'tio in advancing her son’s mterests in 
Lfo The future “ logician, metaphysician bard ” 
was a dreamy and indolent lad, loving nothing 
bettor than to he in the sun and read faiiy tales, 
until ho had thoroughly alarmed himself by edl kinds 
of magical possibilities. Sensitive, mtrospcctive, 
highly imaginative and indolent, the child was m 
every respect father of the man In 1781 his 
father died, and Coleridge obtained a preferment 
to Christ’s Hospital, At this critical juncture, it is 
a pity that there was no one to exercise a wise direct- 
ing influence upon him His only relative m Lon- 
don was an affeotionato but injudicious uncle who, 
declared Coleridge, “ used to carry me from cofiee- 
houso to cofiee-house and tavern to tavern, where 1 
drank and talked and disputed as if I had been a 
man ” 

Coloridge’s disposition was smgularly attractive, 
and at this time ho had shaken off his mdolence for 
a while and was full of youthful enthusiasms. From 
the allurements of bootmakmg to the study of 
Homer nothing oeune amiss to him One day he 
was desperately anxious to be a cobbler , another 
day he pored over all the medieal books he could 
And , at another tune tlie accents of “ the inspired 
charity boy,” us Lamb called him, recitmg Homer 
or Pindar, ” sounded through the walls of the old 
Grey Friars ” Even at this early age he sufiered 
from bad health, particularly rheumatic trouble, 
the legacy of a childish runaway adventure 

At Cambridge 1791—1, ho became on ardent ro- 
pubhoaii, and was the leader of a band of enthu- 
siasts apparently mure addicted to wine parties 
than to the pursuit of learnmg As an interlude 
ho ran away and enlisted, a strange proceeding, os 
he had a horror of warfare However, this freak 
soon camo to an ond, and shortly after wo And 
Coleridge oiigrossod in a scheme for the reformation 
of the human race The scheme bore the high- 
sounding term — ^Pantisooracy ; and was commun- 
istic in essence Kindred souls alone wore to be 
admitted, while the scene of action selected was the 
backwoods ot America Southey participated m 
this sohome, which soon fell through when it came 
down to the sordid matter of ways and means 

In the spring of 1796, through tho assistance of 
his friend Cottle, he published his first volume. 
Poems on Various Sublet ts, a volume curiously atiff 
and turgid m form for a poet who was to shape 
so soon os a pioneer of the simple style Twelve 
months later he mot William Wordsworth at the 
village of Rocodown in Dorsetshire, a memorable 
encounter that proved the beginning of a memor- 
able friendship 

The stimulus of Wordsworth’s companionship 
helped to mature his poetic genius, and the sympa- 
thetic mteUigence of Dorothy Wordsworth also 


bad the happiest effect upon the young poet’s 
imagination. 

Dorothy WordsworHi had been impressed from 
the first by Colendge’s gemus and attractive per- 
Bonahty, and in 1846 we are told, across the mists 
of nearly half a century, she, as well as her brother, 
rotainod tho hvchost possible image of Coleridge 
on his arrival at Rocedown ; how he did not keep 
to the high road but leapt over a gato and bounded 
down tho pathless field by which he cut off on 
angle And at the time she thus recorded her first 
impression of the visitor : 

“ Ho IS a wonderCul man His conversation teems with 
soul, mind, and spirit Then he is so benevolent, so 

f iod-temperod and cheerful, and like William At first 
thought him very plain, that is for about three ininutes. 
. . . Hu eye is largo and full and not very dork, but 
grey — such an ojo as would receive from a heavy soul 
the dullest expression, but it speaks every emotion of 
his animated inmd It has moru of the poet's eye in 
a fine frenzy rolling, than I have over witnofasod He 
has fine dork eyebrows and an overhanging forehead ” 

TTis marriage m 1795 to Sarah Fncker did not 
prove a happy one It was the old story of incom- 
patibihty of temperament. Coleridge was a difiicult 
man to get on with ; erratic, mdolent, and un- 
busmesslike ; his wife felt keenly these deficiencies, 
and had not suflicicnt sympathy or imagination to 
■ee the bettor side of the man, or to realise what 
judicious management might effect. 

About this time Coleridge had thoughts of enter- 
ing the Unitarian ministry , and it was on the occa- 
sion of hiB pmochiiig in the Unitarian ChajH'l at 
Shrewsbury that Hazlilt first heard him Haiti’s 
enthusiasm found expression m one of his best 
papers, and although years brought a measure of 
diKncbontmoiit, notlimg ever quite dissipated that 
enthralment that tho poet seemed to cast over all 
with whom ho come into contact Soon after tins, 
however, Coleridge’s religious ojnniuns underwent a 
change, and m 1807 be was described as a fully de- 
veloped Trinitarian. Probably the study of German 
philosophy contributed largely to this change In 
other matters also, a conservative reaction set m ; 
for his Kovolutionary enthusiasm died away, and he 
threw m his lot with the Tory politicians. 

Meanwhile the Lyrical Ballads, tho frmt of a walk- 
ing tour m North Devon with Wordsworth, hod 
brought the two poets fame. But eaily m the new 
century the poet’s health broke down, and as a 
solace for the physical pam that racked him, he hod 
recourse to opium “ It acted,” ho said, “Lke a 
charm, like a miracle I recovered the use of my 
limbs, of my appetite, of my spirits, and this con- 
tinued for nearly a fortnight At length tho usual 
stimulus subsided, the complaints returned, tho 
supposed remedy was resorted to, but ” — adds the 
poet solemnly — “ I need not go through the dreary 
history ’* 

The slavery had now begun. The tyranny of 
opium spread its dark shadow over the remomder of 
Coleridge’s Lfe He has given us some euicount of 
his state of mind m the pathetic Ode to Dejection, 
from which I quote a few Imes 
" There was a tune when, though mj path wss rough, 
This joy wlthm me dollied with distress. 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made iqe droome of happiness. 
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But now affliotioDB bow mo down to earth , 

Nor date X that they rob me of my nurth , 

But 0, each visitation. 

Suspends what Mature gave me at my birth. 

My sliaping q»nt of Imagination " 

la a letter written about this time he says : 

" You bid me rouse myself. Qo, bid a man paralytic 
in both arms, to rub them bnskly together and that will 
cure him.” 

His friends did break him off the habit for a tune i 
but he suffered so dreadfully as to say it was better 
to die than to endure his present suilcrmgs. But the 
ulfort was persisted in. From time to time his 
health unproved for a short space, and somethmg 
of the old gaiety returned — and he was very amused 
at the theory advanced by one of his friends that 
the cause of his ills was not opium but Batonio power. 
His general attitude was one of melancholy, some- 
times terrible m its self-abasement. To one fnend 
who had been very kind to him be wrote thus : 

" DiiAB Bib, — For I am unworthy to call any good 
man friend — aocei>t my entreaties for your forgiveness 
and prayers Conceive a poor miserable wretch, who 
for many years has been atteinpUug to beat oil pain, 
to a oou-st^t rocurronoo to the vice that reproduces it 
Conceive a spirit in Hell, oiiiployed m tracing out for 
others, the road to that heaven from which hie ciimes 
esclude him. In short, conceive whatever is most 
wretched, helpless and hopeless, and you will form as 
tolerable a notion of my htale, os it r, posMblo for a 
good man to have I used to think the text in St James, 
that ‘ ha who offended in one point, offends m all,’ very 
hnrsli , but I now feel tho awful, the tremendous truth 
of it In (he one crinio of opium, what crime have I 
not mode myself guilty of — Ingratitude to my Maker, 
and to ray bonefoctors— injustice and unnatural cruelty 
to my eluldron, self contempt for my rojoctod proiniso 
— hrourh, nay, too often faleohood After my death I 
earnestly entreat that a full and unquahfied narrative 
of my wretohodness and of its guilty cause may bo mode 
public, that at least some little good may be effected by 
Illy direful example ” 

What more terribly pathetic letter was ever 
penned by a man of genius His health was con- 
sequently on a perpetual see-saw, and although bis 
imaginative powers, excited to additional brilliance 
by the narcotic, flamed out at mtervols, his power 
of concentration seemed growmg weaker and 
weaker A voyage to Malta and Italy efiected 
little good It IS true that his mtellectuol powers 
were brilliant enough, but with an inability to fix 
his mmd upon any consecutive pio(» of work, this 
availed him little His fine intelligence, like a 
rudderless boat, drifted hither and thither on the 
stream of every passing emotion Urged on by his 
friends, he started a course of lectures m London, 
which, though broken by ill-health and its usual 
attendants, achieved much success A subsequent 
course on Shakespeare seems to have been even 
more stnkmg These lectures wore dehvered ex- 
temporaneously, and only fragmentary records exist 
of tnem. Colendge began one of his lectures thus : 
“ The lecture I am about to give you this evening 
IB purely extemporary. Should yon find a nomi- 
native case looking out for a verb or a fatherlesa 
verb for nominative case, you must excuse it.” He 
spoke for nearly two hours and fascinated his 
audienoe by hjs eloquence of thought and ex- 
pression. 


In ISIO, dspieesed by misunderstandings with his 
friends, and worried by the usual want of money, 
he received a fresh blow by the expulsion of bis son 
Hartley, on the score of intemperance, from his 
Oxford Fellowship. The soholutio success and 
hnlhant promise of his boy had always been a joy 
and pnde to Coleridge. He saw m his degradation 
the inheritance of hie own weakness of will His 
health became worse, and he plunged yet more 
deeply mto the solace ofiered by his grisly comforter. 
From this date until bis death m July 1834 ho never 
regamed his healtli, except for brict intervals. The 
tortures of conscience, however, and the harsh but 
often salutary admomtion of friends, helped to keep 
the opium habit withm bounds, although it hud 
afieoted his constitution for too deeply to admit of 
any permanent recovery, or of any complete eiiian- 
oipation. His days of hterary work w ere now things 
of the past. It was as a talker, and one of the most 
marvellous that ever hved, that he is noted during 
the last ten years of his life. His reputatmn and bis 
attraotive personahty brought to Highgate some of 
the first minds of the day. On those famous High- 
gate Thursdays men crowded to hear bun speak m 
his strange clianting voice, on every conceivable 
subject. From 183U till his death m 1834, be was 
practically (onfined to a sick-room. Harriet Marti- 
ueau and Emerson sought him about this tune 
Despite hiB long rambhng monologues, and the im- 
possibility of engaging him m connected ixinversa- 
tion, for his mtellect mvariably shot oS mto some 
meteono display on its own account, despite ibis, 
ho fascinated all hearers Miss Martmeau, whose 
way of thmking, and whoso mental temperament 
was at tile opposite pole to that of Coleridge, 
wrote, “ His eyes were as wonderful as they were 
ever represented to be, hght grey, and actually 
ghttormg. I am glad to have seen his weird 
face, and heard his dreamy voice ” Even Carlyle, 
who humorously groAlod m characteristic caustic 
fashion tliat m listeiung to Coleridge you “ swam 
and fluttered m the mistiest, wide, unintelligible 
deluge of things for most part, m rather profitless, 
uncomfortable manner,” yet admitted that “ glori- 
ous islets at times rose out of the haze ’ “ Balmy, 

BUimy islets of tho blest and the intelhgible ; and 
that eloquent, artistically expressive words you 
always had ” 

In the summer of 1834, Colendge felt that he was 
dying. 

" I am d^g,” he said pathetically, " but without 
expectation of a speedy rele^ Is it not strange that 
veiy recendy bygone uiiages and scenes of early life have 
stolen into iny mind like breezes blown from tho spice 
Islands of youth and hope — those twin realities of the 
phantom world ? I do not add lovo, but what le love 
but youth and hope embracing and seen as one t ” 

On the evening bi^fure his death he dictated to 
his friend, Mr. Green, portions of his Beligious 
Philosophy, till greulually articulation became 
difficult : he fell mto a state of unconsciouaness, 
and a few hours later passed quietly away. 

” He was the most wonderful man that I have 
ever known,” faltered Wordsworth when he beard 
of his death. Such a tribute coming from a man 
sdways oliory of praise, and never prone to gush, is 
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certainly aignifioaat. Various views ate held as to 
Coleridgo’s place as a thinker : there is unanimity 
about hiB remarkable persouaUty. 

Biohly imaginative, subtly humorous, acutely 
diBoermng , with a gemus for friendship no less 
than for letters, he left on meilaoeable impression 
upon all with whom he came mto contact. Not- 
witlistanding his infirmities of character, ho was 
essentially a great man. Lamb’s liappy dictum 
was not tlie extravagant hyperbole of a paitial 
friend, but the appraisement of a true critic, when 
he called him “ on Archangel — slightly damaged.” 

His Wobk 

The claims of Coleridge to a mche m the temple 
of poetic gemus rest on a tenuous body of verso, 
the production of six short years For the remain- 
ing thirty it IS as an adventurer in other realms of 
literature that he must be appraised With these 
aspects of his work we aro not concerned here It 
IS Coleridge os one of the great poets of Komanticism 
that compels our immediate attention 

The first impulse towards expression in poetry 
came with tlie chance reading of the Sonneta oi 
liowles ■ it stirred within him that rich and ardent 
delight m natural beauty tliat had always been his 
dower, and of which ho now became, for the first 
time, aelf-conscious as an artist 

His early experimental work merely shows us a 
young man of versatile intellect and highly sensitive 
imagination, with ill-regulated power of expression 
Republican ideals claimed him for a bnef space — 
briefer even than m the case of Wordsworth — but 
his political sonnets, turgid in quality, are mterest- 
ing only so far as they show the intellectual mfiucnco 
of Priestley and Cod win Social radicalism, how- 
ever, never struck firm roots in his nature , and of 
far more importance m his earlier mental history is 
the infiuonco of metaphysics 

N'ominally an Unitarian, his religious philosophy 
is largely Pantheistic, anil his Tlieisin has little m 
common with the matter of -fact Unitarian thought 
of his day Attracted towards large monistic 
theories of life, ho is fascinated by mystics like 
Boehme and Plotinus, and such philosophers as 
Spinoza, Hartley, and Berkeley appealed power- 
fully to his speculative imagination 

His spiritual mterpretatioii of the universe, 
coupled with a rich yet delicate appreciation of tho 
beauties of tho physical world, may be traced m 
Ins verse at this penod, m The Song of the Pixtea 
(1793); the Lines on an Autumnal Evening; 
Lewtt (1704) , especially in Religious Musings (1794^ 
1796) His Fail of Robespierre is quite unimport- 
ant os a piece of literature, though here and in some 
of tho Religious Musings the revolutionary ardour, 
always more idealistic tlian concrete, breaks out 
m vaguely rhetorical expression 

The first period ends with tho rupture of his early 
intimacy with Southey, and in the memorable meet- 
mg with Wordsworth 

In the second period, the intimacy with Words- 
worth and with his sister Dorothy bears its first 
fruits m tho odes To the Departing Year, and To 
France. This abandonment of hia youthful social 


ideals IB oelebiated here with a fire, passion, and 
freedom of expression hitherto IsKsking m bis work, 
the Booneiy round Stowey movmg him more pro 
foundly than his former soemo surroundings. Prob 
ably the subtler uharm of his fresh nature pieces. 
The Lime Tree Bower, Frost at Midnight, Fears m 
Solitude (1797-8), is due more to the influence of 
his new friends f^an to any greater appeal m the 
environment But tho full flowering of his genius 
— this was only the blossom time — come (m 1797-8), 
with The Ancient Manner, Chnstabel (1797-1800), 
and Kubla Khan (1798) Of these poems, Kuhla 
Khan IS only on exquisite dream fragment Tho 
other two exhibit the highest power of Coleridge 
as a poet ; and Colondge at his highest has no rival 
even among his great contemporaries. To have 
written one of tliese poems alone would have brought 
him withm the small circle of suprome makers of 
verse. Bach of its kind is umque After Chris 
label the poet never reached the heights again, 
though a few min er pieces survive of his latrr 
writings, dealing with Dejection, Love and Hope, 
that eliow some measure of his ancient cumimg 
It was not a decline of poetio power, os in Words- 
worth's case, but an arrest of poetic power, of orea- 
tivo imagination His imagination was as rich as 
ever, his mtellect as restless and keen, but they 
sought expression in channels other than those of 
verse. 

This sudden drying up of the fount of poetry has 
boon attributed by many ciitics to defects of char- 
acter, especially miirimty of will That infirmity 
of will hod much to do with the chaotic and frag- 
mentary character of his later work cannot be 
gainsaid , that it explains his abandonment of 
poetry I do not behove. The peculiar charoctoi 
of hiB poetic inspiration, its sudden outbursts, its 
dreamlike character, tho mysterious way m which 
it would come and go, leaving him unable to com 
plete what ho had begun , those things suggest 
something that might well visit a youtliful imagi- 
nation, and then, when the flush of youth and 
youth’s sensibility had passed, itself molt away. 
“ The wind bloweth where it listeth ...” The 
quality of Coleridge’s poetic geniue docs not suggest 
long life , it 13 liko a superb sunnse that is bound 
by the laws of its being to fade into the light of 
common day , for it draws its sustenance from the 
mysterious half lights, the meeting of night and 
morning, and with the dissipation of nocturnal 
mystones its magic is weakened and dissipated 

There aro two outstanding characteristics in the 
poet’s work, tho first a psychical, the second an 
intellectual quality Tho psychical element bes 
m its pervading sense of mystery ; tho mtelleutual, 
in tho ciystulline simplicity with which this sense 
of mystery is expressed 

A love of mystery was, as wo have seen, a domi- 
nant feature of romantic story tellmg, from Horace 
Walpole and Mrs Radclifie down to Sir Walter 
Scott It led Its earlier votaries mto the dim re- 
cesses of medisovalism, where the wealth of super- 
stition, and the robiister excitements of stimng 
adventures furnished copious material for the 
mystery maker But if we compare the super- 
naturobsm of Walpole and Mrs R^clifle with that 
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of Coleridge, we realise in a moment the diflerence 
between the maker of horrora and tlie maker of 
horror. These romancers were not charlatans , 
their sense of mystery, though not delicate and 
subtle, was genume enough so far as it wont But 
they mistook its manifestations ; they felt bound 
to give their mysteries a “ local habitation and a 
name,” nor stayed to remember tliat the mde- 
flniteness they strove so vigorously to banish lay 
at the source of its magic ; and that by subtle 
suggestion, not by cnide description, do you oroato 
the atmoqibero. 

Colend^ does not use the spells of moduavaJism 
as so many stage properties, he absorbs them mto 
himself, and they reappear rarely distilled and 
inextricably blended with the poet’s exquisite 
perception of the mysteries that surround the 
commonplace things of everyday hfe If we survey 
the content of The Ancfient Manner,itB amazing com- 
prehensiveness will strike us, no less than its imagi- 
native power Every phase of landscape, seascape, 
and cloudscape is touched upon, from the quiet 
scenery of an English woodland to tho lurid scenery 
of the tropics. Tho poet touches with equal power 
and beauty every phase of life at sea the sliip 
flying before tlie freshening gale, the toriid licrco- 
ncss of the stagnant waters, the freezing cold of the 
Arctic region, the horrors of the becalmed passage, 
the blessedness of the welcome rain, the clear sky, 
tho storm cloud, the great sea fog, the incarnate 
fury of the storm, tho soothing peace of tho temper 
ate seas, the loneliness of tho great ocean, and the 
welcome sight of familiar landmarks onco again as 
the mariner views the peaceful English harbour , 
and over the whole poem there is that stiangeness 
and remoteness even when descnbing simple ordi- 
nary things, that marks the highest Koniantic art 
With that supreme art which ever seems ai fleas, 
so simple and spontaneous are its methods, Cole- 
ridge gives us glimpses from time to time of the 
wedding feast to which the Marmcr hod been 
bidden — a ballad within a ballad , and how effec- 
tive the contrast between the innocent merriments 
of the bndal feast from which the Guest has been 
detained and the tragic anguish of the mysterious 
Manner’s tale : 

“ ‘ The sun came up upon the left. 

Out of the sea came lie I 

And ho shone bright, and on the li^t 

Wont down mto the sea 

‘ Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the most at noon — ' 

Tho Wedding-flueet here Ix-at his breast. 

For he heard the loud bassoon 

The bride hath pocod into tho hall. 

Red as a rose is she 

Nodding thoir heads lieforo her goes 

Tho merry iiiinatrolsy 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast. 

Yet he cannot lIioomo but hoar , 

And thus spake on that onciont man. 

The bnght-eyod Manner ” 

The whole poem is wrought with the colour and 
glamour of Middle Ages Fiom the quamt 
embroideries of the “ merry minstrelsy ” to the 
central pattern of the Catholic idea of penance; 
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everywhere we see the mediesval touch — the fate- 
ful cross-bow , the vesper bell, the shriving homut, 
the invocation to “ Mary Queen.” Yet there is 
no slavish attempt to reproduce another age Thu 
voyage itself is not su^ a voyage as mediaeval 
marmers were wont to make The voyage, what- 
ever use the poet may have made of Shelvooko’s 
Voyages, with its story of a black albatross, is m 
essence created out of “ such stuff as dreams are 
made on.” It is the ethereal and subtle fancy of a 
groat poet , “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” W'e 
do not know even if the weird scenes that the 
Manner desenbes were actual occurrences or mere 
phantasmagoria, the product of his heated and 
distorted imagination The poet loaves it splen- 
didly vague, as it should be left All we do realise 
IS the spell of tho story, the horrors of the lonely 
seafarer, the dreadful effect on the Marmer of tho 
ghostly sights and sounds The Marmer hunself 
gathers up mto his person the elements of romance, 
mesmeric and hauntmg m his compeUmg power, 
mysterious and awe-inspinng in appearance , with 
his ghttenng eye, his skinny hand, his arrestmg 
voice, and the spiritual misery that dnves him mto 
speech to ease his tortured souL 

The supernaturalism of tho poem is no matter 
of Btage-lighting as with “ Monk ” Lewis ; of 
hysterical declamation as with Mrs Radchfle ; of 
scenic accessories as with Scott , it is an atmosphere 
that suffuses tho entire tale ; the outcome of a 
hundred delicate touches and subtle huits, made 
convincing to tho reader by Uie profound psycho- 
logical insight of the poet 

Noto the masterly skill with which we are pre 
pared for the spirited horror . 

" Down dropt the breeze, tho sails dropt down, 
’Twas sad os sod could be , 

And wo did speak only to break 
Tlic silcneo of tho sea I ” 

Tho nerves aro overwrought by the dreadful silence , 
thi'ii eomes tho physical strain of the parched 
system 

" Water, water everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, everywhere. 

Nor any drop to dnnk ” 

Tho stagnant waters with their myriad putrescent 
life, the intolerable waitmg for tho calm to break 
and then, when mind and body were broken down, 
the appearance of the phantom ship 

As tlio spectral horrors multiply, tho poet repro- 
duces for us with the imogmative fidelity of the 
groat artist, those httle pictures of sunrise and 
sniisot, and tho quiet beauty of the moonhght 
■light, that give additional power to the strango 
and fearful sights ■ 

' Tlie sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out . 

At one htiide eonies tho dark , 

The moving Moon went up the sky. 

And nowhei e did abide ; 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two boside — ” 

Nowhere m our hterature is the benison of sleep 
to tho tired, racked spint suggested with more 
moving power than in these Imes : 
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“ Oh sleep 1 it la a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole I 
To Mary Queen tho praise be given I 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That shd into my soul ” 

During Bleep the epell is broken, and tho long- 
hoped-for thing comoa to pass . 

" And when I awoke it ruined." 

The phantosmeigona molt away, the elements 
attune tho watolier to the woloome chango, while 
tlio very boat aharea m the peaceful aftermatli . 

" . . the soils mode on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of J une, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Biiigeth a quiot tune ” 

Yet wild as tho story is, with its mediesvol super, 
stitions and irresponsible happenings, it is not only 
mode actual oud vital to our imagination by its 
faithful picture of Nature, and its psychological 
insiglit, but by the simple humanity with which 
it IS saturated Interwoven with the strange tuid 
recondite are tho primal emotions of love, hate, 
pain, remorse, and hope 

" lie prayeth boat who loveth boat " is no moral 
tag at tho close of a fine descriptivo poem, but the 
summing up m a few Imes of the spirit with which 
the entire poem is charged , an mtimate kinship 
with all " happy living things ’’ 

So far we have dwelt more particularly on the 
psychical sspaotq of the poem , it loinains to note 
the tcchiiicad beauty of the work, with its simple 
clarity and artless art. 

Tho homoly diction of mediseval balladry is 
reproducod with a skill greater than that even of 
Scott : 

" Day after day, day after day 
We stuck . ’’ 

*' iVlone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sou ” 

" Tlio sun came up upon tho left. 

Out of tlie sea came he , 

And ho shone bright and on the nght 
Wont down into the sea ” 

" 1 moved and could not fool niy limbs, 

I was so light — almost 
I thought that 1 had diod in sloop 
And was a blessod ghost " 

All tho rosourcos of the old ballad metro ore used 
by the poot, yet never overdone , for instance, tlie 
efieotive medial rhymos and the trick of alliteration * 

” Tlio fair bnozo blow, the white foam flew, 

Tho furrow followed free—” 

The ballad habit of repetition : 

" With throats unslakisl, with blook lips baked. 

Wo could not laugh nor wad,” Ac 
" With tliroats unslakod, with block lips baked. 
Agape they heard me call.” 

" The seraph band each waved his band. 

It was a heavenly sight,” Ac 
*' The snraph band each waved his hand. 

No voice did they impart," Ao. 

A besetting sin with the Romantio poet is the 
abuse of orchaio terms Chatterton was the great 
sinner here ; but Keats m his earlier work is nearly 
as bad Colendgo, with finer instmet, just gives 


an oooasional arabaiam to preserve the xnedueval 
atmosphere : 

" Eftsoone his hand dropt he ” 

" And, by the holy rood ” 

" And now all m my own oountree." 

“ A cortam sliape, I wist," 

Thus all the simple beauty of the old ballad is im- 
parted with none of its extravagances , while with 
tho medievalism he blends the modem spirit, so as 
to convey a more moving magio to tho reader to-day. 

Whore, m The Ancient Manner, Coleridge repro- 
duces for us the old ballad form, m Chnstabd he 
goes to the metrical romance, and uses variations 
of the octosyllabic couplet, variations mtroduced 
debberately to harmonise with the “ nature of the 
unagoiy or passion ” In slieer artistic power the 
poem IS scarcely inferior to The Anctent Manner, 
where it yiulds precedence is m its more limited 
appeal and mure circumscribed milieu. Whether 
it be taken as an allegory or merely os another 
excursion into tho dun dream-world of fantasy, its 
boauty and magic are mdisputablo. 

Once agam we ore in a modiaival atmosphere ; 
theie is tho old moated castle with its feudal accom- 
paniments of heralds and pages, with its massivo 
gate “ ironed withm and without ’’ , we have the 
witch woman with tho evd spell and the innocent 
victim , hmts of tho tourney This poem is a 
fantasia on tho olomento] thomo of good and evil, 
hght and darkness, sot m the appropriate key of 
moonlight and nocturnal mystery The precise 
character of Qoraldme , how for she was evU ; the 
nature of her spell , the reason for its failure ; such 
matters are left as vague and mdofimte as the 
fliokenng shadows cast by the great fireplace m the 
liaU, Nor does it really matter The essential 
jioint 18 that the poet triumphantly suggests tho 
ecriness and remote horror of the scene witliout 
havmg recourse to any elaborate mochmory 

Tho note is struck m the opening hnes : 

" ’Tis the middle of mght by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cook, 

Tu-whit ' Tu-whoo 1 

And hark, again ' the crowing cock. 

How drowsily it crew 

Sir Leoliiie, the Baron rich. 

Hath a toothlosH inostill hitch , 

From her kennel beneath the rook 
Bho iiiakoth answer to tho clock. 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 

Ever and aye, by slune and shower. 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud , 

Borne say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark 1 
Tlie night is ohilly, but not dork 
The thin grey cloud is spread on high. 

It covers but not hides the sky 
The moon is behind, and at the full ; 

And yet she looks both small and diilL 
Tlio mght IS chill, tho cloud is gray * 

’Tis B month before the month of Hay, 

And the Bpnng oomes slowly up this way.” 

Just as m The Ancient Manner, the dictum is homely 
and simple ; you are oonBcioua of no efiort to make 
the flesh creep ; yet every touch tolls. You feel 
the oppressive silmoe, the onunous lonehnesB , the 
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Vowera of Darkneea are abroad ; 'whatever light 
there is shrinks and dwindles , the firelight m the 
haU dies down, while m the chamber of ChnsCabel 
“ the silver lamp bums dead and dun ” 

The first part of the poem is fiawloas , the second 
part, for all its passages of beauty and tenderness, 

IS in another key The earlier mood has been for 
gotten ; tmie has elapsed since the unfinished poem 
was put aside Other interests have crowded upon 
the poet’s mind, and it is obvious that he cannot 
recapture the elusive charm of the midnight scone. 

Yet the second part of Chnatdbel abounds m noble 
hnos and lovely images , and one could ill spare it 
on this account 

The fine passage : 

" Alas I they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth | 

And constancy liv es in roalms above ; 

And life is thorny , and youth is vain g 
And to be wroth with ono wo lovo 
Doth work like inadnesH in the brain. 

And thus it rhaiiLcd, as I divine, 

With Roland and bir Loolino, 

Koch spoke words of high disdain 
And inbult to his heai t’s best brother s 
They peirted — ne’er to meet again I 
But never cither found another 
To freo the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the soars remaining. 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea iioa flows between ” — 

touches a note of poignant piersonal emotion, rare 
in the VI ork of Coleridge 

Individual os his Nature poetry is, with a subtlety 
ond dchoaoy rarely found m Wordsworth, yet tm- 
doubtedly he was influenced by his friend, and a 
comparison of the scenic touches m his earlier -work 
and m hia work after he had knu-un Wordsworth, 
shows an mtoiisity of afloction and an accuracy of 
perception not to lie ex}ilamed away merely m 
terms of poetic development Wordsworth’s power 
of idealising the commonpluro hod miprossod him 
Wordsworth had shown the wonder of ordinary 
sights and sounds, it remained for Cok ridge to 
exhibit their myelory 

liis supreme strength lay m his marvellous dream 
faculty ; one might add that the dream faculty lay 
at the root of his greatness as a poet and his weak- 
ness as a man. But thoro is no finer dreamer in 
Kuglisli verse , this quality it is that gives distinc- 
tion to The Ancient Manner and Chnatabd, and 
makes of Knbla Khan so superb a triumph. Bis 
plays are not interesting, and despite the flashes of 
beauty m Remorse and Zapolya, it is quite clear 
that the medium is uncongenial to bis powers. 

Several of his briefer poems — Love, and The Dark 
Ladle, Youth and Age — have grace euid tondemess, 
and touches of porsoual emotion ; but his reputation 
as a poet will rest on The Ancient Manner, Chrts- 
tabel, and Kubla Khan ; to have written these is to 
touch the heights of poetry, and to mingle with the 
great immortalB. 

Youth aud Agid 

Verse, a breese mid blossoms straying, 

Where Hope olimg feedmg. Ilka a b oo — 

Both woro mme I Life wont a-maylilg 
With Nature, Hope and Poesy, 

Whm I was Touug I 
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When I was young t — Ah, woeful When ' 

Ah I for tho change 'twixt Now and Then I 
Tins breathing house not built with hands. 

Tins body tha does me gnevous wrong. 

O'er aery clitfs and ghttenng sands. 

How lightly then It flashed ^ong — 

Like those tnm skiffs, unknown of yore. 

On winding lakes and rivers wide. 

That ask no aid of sail or oar. 

That fear no spite of wind or tide I 
Nought enred this body for wind or weather 
\\ hen Youth and 1 lived lu’t togetlior 

Flowers ore lo\ cly , Love is flowcr-like ; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 

O I the joys, that came down shower.hke, 

Of Fnendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere 1 was old 

Ere 1 was old ? Ahl woeful Ere, 

Which tolls rno. Youth’s no longei hero I 
O Youth 1 for years so many and sweet, 

’Tis known, that Thou and 1 were ono. 

I’ll think it but a fond conueit — 

It cannot be that Thou art gone I 
Tliy vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d — 

And thou wert aye a masker bold ' 

What strange disraise hast now pul on. 

To make believe, that thou art gone T 
T BOO Ihoeo locks in silvery shps. 

This drooping gait, this altered size 
But Rpnng-tide blossomt on tby lips, 

And tears tidto sunshine from tlime eyes I 
Life IS but thought so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates stilL 

Dew-drops are the gems of morning. 

But the tears of mournful eve I 
V\ here no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only sorvas to moke us grieve, 

When we aro old : 

That only serves to moke ns gneve 
With oft and tedious taking leave. 

Like some poor nigh-rolatcd guest. 

That may not rudely be dismist , 

Yet hath outstay’d his welcome while 
And tells the jest without the smile. 

Kudla Khan 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree ■ 

Where Alph, the sacred nv er, ran 
Tlirough caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea 
Bo twice hve miles of fortilo ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round ■ 

And there woro gardens bright with sinnou'- rilla^ 
Whore blossomed many an incense bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the lulls. 

Enfolding sunny qiols of greenery 

But oh I that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athw art a cedom covci ' 

A savage place I as holy and enchanted 
As o’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lov^er ' 

And from this chasm, with oeoseless turmoil soothing. 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were brcatlung, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift half -intermitted burst 
Hugo fragments vaulted like rebounding hail. 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail : 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the saored river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Tlirough wood and d^ the sacred nver ran. 

Then reached the caverns ineasareless to man. 

And sank In tumult to a lifeless ocean 
And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from for 
Ancestral voices prophesying war I 
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Tho shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves , 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the oaves 
It nos a tniraoio of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with oaves of ioe I 

A damsel with a duloimer 
In a vision once 1 saw i 
It was an Abyssinisui maid. 

And oil lior dulcimer she played. 
Singing of Mount Abora 
Could 1 revive within me 
Hoi symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight Hwould win me, 
That with musio loud and long, 

1 would build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome I those caves of ioe I 
And all who hoard should see them there. 
And all should cry. Beware I Beware I 
His flashing eyes, his floating haii I 
Weave a oirole round him thnco. 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 

For ho on honey -dew hath fed. 

And drunk tlie milk of ForadW 


ROBERT SOUTHEY (1774-1843) 

Robert Southey, at one tune closely associated 
both in friondslup and reputation with Wordsworth 
and Colendge, is now practically a spent force in 
literature. Wordsworth and Coleridgo hve on as 
an inspiration, but Southey’s writings havo no 
following Yet he played no small part m tlie 
literary history of the Romantic Revival, and a 
portion of his work at any rate merits tlie considei*. 
tiou of the literary student 

Born at Bristol of good middle-class stock, 
Southey was educated at Westminster and BallioU 
Oxford His earliest adventure was to marry with- 
out any prospect of a hvcbhood, and it wae 
fortunate for hun that Ins friend Charles Wynn 
made him an annuity of £1G0 A short sojourn m 
Portugal as a young man gave him a taste for the 
literature of tho South, and he devoted his life to 
the pursuit of letters 

A thnfty and careful man, he hvod for forty years 
at Greta Hall, near Keswick, and not only managed 
to live m tolerable comfort but to bnng together a 
fine library, support a large family, and look after 
the ohildron of his more brilliant and far more 
orratio brother-in-law, “ S T C ” In 1814 ho had 
been made Poet Laureate, and he did good, solid 
work, poorly paid, for tho Quarterly Beviru, Foe_ 
some time before his death, like Scott, his mind 
had been deranged. 

His Woke 

His best verse was written in early life, and in 
the lost few years of the eighteenth century True 
to the fashion of the tunes, he turned his hand to 
ballad work, and his contnbution here, if loss at- 
tractive than Scott’s, is certainly distinctive and 
onginol. I'he grotosquenos of German romance 
he could achieve- with success ; and he hod the 
genuine gift of oomic exaggeration that gave rise 
to a form of writing which probably inspired 
Barham’s IngoldAy Legends His irregular metres 
bod freshness and rociness , there is plenty of bfe, 
if little beauty, about such pieces os The Old Woman 


of Berkeley, there u humour and ohaiaeter about 
such ballads as St. MtehaeVs Chair, while The DemVe 
WaUe (originally published in the llommg Poet as 
The Devil’s Thoughts) is a breezy, efieotive, “ ding- 
dong ohune ” 

He had a turn for comedy of a rough and ready 
kmd, and it is a pity that m his long epic narrative 
be kept it so severely m check. Of the Epics, 
Thcdaba, the Destroyer (1801), The Curse of Kehama 
(1810), there is httle to say. It is not that Uiey 
are ill written, but they are hfeless There is no 
transforming touch of high imagination about them. 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, one and all have 
written cruder verse, but their worst verse has 
some redoemmg touch that Southey’s lacks : 
Thalaba is a go^ journeyman’s work, and that is 
^ that one can say about it No doubt the 
methodical and too tranperate soul of Southey was 
ill suited to an Eastern subject. No amount of 
industry can take the place of passion ; nor scholarly 
care the office of tho imagination Yet the poem 
impressed his contemporaries, and from it Shelley 
borrowed his irregular blank metre m Queen Mob.' 

Better than this is The Curse of Kthama, where 
there is rhyme that falls more graciously on the ear 
than did the unrhymed Pmdancs of Thalaba But 
tho story, for all its occasional picturesque strength, 
has little grip Nor is the reason far to seek, for 
Southey is but following a literary convention of 
the time iii thus trafficking with Onentahsm, and 
has httle temperamental sympathy with it There 
was more Onentahsm m Beckford’s httle finger 
than m Southey’s whole body 

Don Bodenck is tho best of the epics, from the 
standpoint of the humanities, for Southey bad 
really seized hold of tlie poetical spint of the 
Peninsula, or at any rate an appreciable port of it. 

His Protestantism revolted against the theology 
of the South, with which be had as httle sympathy 
as with the quietisin of tho East ; but the chival- 
rous romanco did touch his imagination. His 
cycle of Spanish songs, The Chronicle of the Cid, is 
a spinted piece of work, while m Don Bodenck 
(1814) he told a stirrmg story not merely with ex- 
cellent zest, but with a power and sense of actuality 
too seldom found m his longer pooms 

His early travels m Spam had impressed the 
scenery and Spanish ways of living upon his ima- 
gination, so that he had not to rely, os in his other 
epics, on merely bookish inspiration. 

Southey’s prose is better than his voise. Indeed 
the weaknesses of his verse became positive merits 
in the prose The clear, even, business-like, un- 
obtrusive style gives value to such subjects as The 
Life of Wesley, or that of Nelson. In many ways 
it IS like the great prose of the eighteenth ccntuiy, 
yet it falls below the level of the work of such 
prosemen os Addison, Defoe, or Swift, m its mdi- 
vidual flavour : there is personality behmd these , 
there is little personality m Southey’s prose. He 
is at his best when purely objective As soon as 
be comes forward himself he brings with hun 
literary tncks culled from a score of aouims — an 
affectation of Sterne, a flourish of Babslais; and we 
ngh for the clear, straightforward manner in which, 
as a rule, bis biographical studies were written. 
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Regarding hia work as a whole, it may be aaid 
that It IB l^e a vast Btretoh of tame-looking land- 
scape with unexpected tracte here and there of 
Bylvan charm and beauty, that the pametakmg 
pedeatrian will hgbt upon and the oaaual traveller 
overlook. The real failure of Southey 'a etaymg 
power, de^ite liiB acholaiahip, mduati^’, good 
aenae, and wholeaome feeling, hea m the atenhty 
of hia imagination It oan send forth piotureaque 
grafta, but it haa no fructifying power, no depth, 
no reaerve Hia mmd la atifi and unyieldmg, and 
if we compare hia mveterate conaervatiam with 
that of Scott, or Wordsworth, we shall appreciate 
this lack of plasticity 

Southey’s Toryism springs from a preference 
for jog-trot methods of perception , Wordsworth’s 
from a repugnance of lawleasneaa There is always 
strong, elemental passion at the back of Words- 
worth’s mmd, though sternly kept m chock He is 
cool and cautious by self-disciplme : Southey by 
temperament Again, Scott's Toryism is suffused 
with a warm humamtananism and a mellow geni- 
ality ; Southey was not ungenial, but his sym- 
pathies are narrow in range and ho had little insight 
into character Yet, with all his imperfection and 
limitations, he upheld worthily the digmty of 
letters, left behind him some good verse and better 
prose, and proved, as his correqpondence shows, 
an amiable, wise, and agreeable friend to such men 
03 Wordsworth, Lamb, and Landor To have held 
their friendship is no shght tribute to any man. 

Ills Books 

My days among the Dead are past ; 

Around me I behold, 

W here’er these casual eyes ore cost. 

The mighty minds of old 
My never-foiling friends ewe they, 

With whom 1 converse day by day. 

W ith them 1 take delight in weed 
And seek relief m woe , 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe. 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude 
My thoughts are with the Dead , with them 
I hve in long past years. 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn. 
Partake their hopes and fears , 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction snth an humble mind 
My hopes arc with the Dead , anon 
My place with them will be. 

And I with them will travel on 
Through all Futurity , 

Yet leaving hero a name, 1 trust. 

That will not perish in the dust. 

AiTEB Blbnheiu 
It was a summer evemng. 

Old Kaspar’s work was done. 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting m the sun : 

And hy him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Feterkin 
Roll something large and roond 
Which he beeide the nvulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


SOUTHEY 

Old Kospar took it from the boy 
Who stood ezpeotant by ; 

And then the old man shook hia head. 

And with a natural sigh, 

** *Tis some poor fellow’s skull/* said heb 
** Who fell in the great viotoiy. 

** 1 find them in the garden. 

For there’s many here ebwt s 
And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out. 

For many thousand men/* said he. 

Were slain m that great victory.’* 

*' Now tell UB what ’twas all about,** 

Young Peterkm he cries , 

And little Wilhelmine loo^ up 
With wondeTwwatting eyes . 

** Now tell ue all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for T 

** It was the English,” Kasper cned, 

** Who put the French to rout * 

But what thoy fought each other for 
1 could not well make out 
But everybody said/* quoth he, 

** That ’twas a famous victory. 

** My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon httlo stream hard by : 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly - 
Bo with his wife and child he flod. 

Nor liad he wliere to rest his head 

*' With fire and sword the country round 
W as wasted far and wide. 

And many a childing mother then 
And newborn baby died 
But tilings like tliat, you know, must be 
At every famous victory 

” They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rottmg in the sun : 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory 
” Great praise the Duke of Marlboro* won 
And our good Prince Eugene ' '* 

•• Why, *twafl a very wicked thing I ” 

Said httle ilhelmine , 

’* Nay . nav - • my little girl,” quoth he, 
** It was a famous victory 
And everybody proisod the Duke 
Who this great fight did win ” 

But what good came of it at last T ” 

Quoth little Feterkin : — 

** Why, that I cannot tell/’ said he, 

** ’twas a famous victory ” 


WsSLJSY AND ()u> AgE 

** Lord, let me not live to lio useless ' ” was the 
prayer wluch Wesley uttered after seeing one whom he 
had long known as an active and useful Magistrate, 
reduced by age to be ” a picture of human nature in 
diagraoe, feebb in body and mind, slow of speech and 
undmtfuidiDg ” He was favoured with a constitution 
vigorous beyond that of ordinary men, and with an 
activity of spirit which is even rarer than his singular 
felicity of health and strength Ten thousand cares of 
various kinds, he said, were no more weight or burden 
to hiB mind, than ten thousand hairs were to his head 
But in truth his onlv cares were those of supenntending 
the work of his ambition, which continually prospered 
under his hands Real cares he hod none ; no anxieties, 
no sorrows, no gnef which touched him to the qmck 
His manner of life was the most favourable that could 
have been devised for longevity He rose ouly, and lay 
down at mght with nothing to keep him waking, or trouble 
him in sleep. mind waa always in a pleasurable and 

11 
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wholesome state of activity, he was temperate in his 
diet, and lived In perpetual locomotion | and frequent 
change of air is perhaps, of all thinn, ttot which most 
conduces to joyous hemth and long lue* 

The tune which Itr. Wesley spent in travelhng was 
not lost. *' History, poetry, ana philosophy,” sau he, 
*' I commonly read on horseback, having other employ- 
ment at other times ” He used to throw the reins on 
his horse’s neck ; and in this way he rode, in the course 
of his life, above a hundred thousand miles, without 
any accident of sufficient magnitude to make him sensible 
of the danger which he incurred His friends, however, 
saw the danger ; and In the sixty-ninth year of his sge 
they prevailed upon him to travm in a oamags, in con- 
sequence of a hurt which had produced a hydrocele 
The ablest practitioners in Ediiibnrgh were consulted 
upon his case, and assured him there was but one method 
of cure " Perhaps but one natural one,” says he, ” but 
I think Ghid has made more than one method of heahng 
either the soul or the body.” He read upon the subject 
a treatise which recommends a soton or a oauetic, "hut 
1 am not inclined," said he, ” io try cither oT thorn ' I 
know a physician that has a shorter cure than either one 
or the other ” After two ^ears, however, he submitted 
to an operation, and obtained a cure A little before 
this, he notices in his Journal the first night that he had 
ever Iain awake, " 1 believe," he adds, " few can say this; 
in seventy years I never lost one night’s sleep ” 

He hvra to preach at Emgswood under the shade of 
trees which he had planted ; and he outlived the lease 
of the Foundry, the place which had been the cradle of 
Methodism ^ 

i A\i I j HjX. HiOOHHS 

Samuol Rogers (1763-1856), Lke Southey and 
Tom Moore, occupied an important position among 
the men of letters of his day, and, bke them, his 
literary influenoe was a transient one He is in- 
ferior even to them as a creative force, but he had 
a sharp and causlio wit which made him an acquisi- 
tion at social gatherings, and sufficient susceptibility 
to the romanticism of his time to give his verso 
the oaohet of popularity Original he certainly 
was not, and m poetry he shapes as a versatile euid 
clever imitator of the various literary fashions 
which had taken the hterary world by storm He 
could be Byronio in mild fashion, as bis narrative 
poem, Italy, testifies, just as earlier he could repro- 
duoe the tneks of the didaclio eighteenth -century 
poet in his Pleouturrs of Memory 

A wealthy man and a generous host, he played 
no small part os patron of hterary gemus. 

The SLEEriNn Beauty 

fileep on, and dream of Heaven awhile — 

The' shut CO clone thy laughing eyes. 

Thy rosy lips still wear a smile 

And move, and breathe delicious sighs I 

Ah, now soft blushes tinge her cheeks 
And mantle o’er her nock of snow - 
Ah, now she murmurs, now she speaks 
What most I wi^ — and fear to know I 

She starts, she trembles, and she weeps I 
Her fair bands folded on her breast 
—And now, how like a saint she sleeps I 
A aeraph in the realms of rest I 


Bleep on secure I Above oontroul 
Thy thoughts belong to Heaven end thee 1 
And may the eeoret of thy soul 
Remom within its sanctuary I 

A Wish 

Mine be a cot beside the hill . 

A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear i 
A willowy brook that turns a mill. 

With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Bhall twitter from her clay built nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch. 

And ehare my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Eiach fragrant Bower that dnnks the dow : 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue 

The village-church among the trees. 

Where first our marriage- vows were given. 

With merry peals shall swell the breezo 
And point with taper spire to Heaven. 

The Fi;BABnBBS or Mehobt 

Down by yon hazel copes, at evenmg, blazed 
’The gipsy’s fagot — there we stood and gazod ; 

Qazed on her sunburnt face with silent awe. 

Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw , 

Her moving lips, her cauldron brimming o’er ; 

The drowsy brood tliat on her back slie bore. 

Imps fn the bam with monsing owlets bred. 

From nfled roost at mghtly revel fed ■ 

Whose dark eyes flasliM through locks of blackest shade 
When in the breeze the distant watch-dog bayed . 

And hero’s fled the sibyl’s muttered call. 

Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard wall 
As o’er my palm the silver piece she drew, 

And traced the line of life with searclimg \iou, 

How throbbed my fluttering pulse with hopes und fears. 
To learn the colour of my future years. 

An Itauan Bono 
Dear is my little native vole. 

The nng-dove builds and murmurs there s 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 
To every psssing villager. 

The squirf^ lea]» Irom tree to tree. 

And shells his nuts at hberty. 

In orange groves and mn^Ie bowers, 

Thatbrmthe a of fragrance round, 

I charm the fairy-footed hours 

With my loved lute’s romantic sound ; 

Or crown of living laurel weave 
For tlioBO that win the race at eve. 

The shepherd’s horn at break of day. 

The bsJlot danced in twilight glodo. 

The canzonet and roundelay 

Bung in the silent greenwood shade ; 

These simple joys that never foil, 

Bhall bmd me to my native vale. 

Among the crowd of mmor and for the most part 
imitative romanticists are Mrs HtUAKS (1703- 
1836), picturesque, melodious, and facile, and the 
two Montoomebys, James (1771-1864), and Robebt 
(1807-1866) Robert is perhaps the better known 
name, thanks to the notoriety be attamed through 
Macaulay’s dashing attack ; but James was the 
better poet, with many of Mrs. Hemans’ quahties 
set u a more sober, humomtanan framework 


* Southey’s Luft of TFesiep, 
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BIB WALTER SCOTT 

The ma^ of the North, its roug^ tendemeee, iia 
elemental passion, its simple homeliness, its throb* 
bing humanity, rioh m laughter no less than m tears ; 
these things had been revealed to Englishmen by 
the peasant poet. Burns. The intimate, everyday 
life of the poor Scot is seen through the strong and 
mtense imagination of a great poet. It remained 
for Soott to exhibit the heroism and daring of the 
romantic past, thus completing the work of Burns, 
by tracing the sources and confluence of this pulamg 
life, and dwellmg upon its nch bentage of legendary 
lore, and the ^lendour of glen and loch that had 
nursed its people, feeding the Scot with their own 
wild beauty. 

Bom on August 16, 1771, at Edinburgh, Walter 
Scott had as his birthplace a city alive with associa- 
tions of Scottish greatness and glory His father 
was a Writer to the Signet, his mother the daughter 
of a well-known physicum ; while his ancestry 
was mtimatoly connected with Border warfare 
As a child he was delicate and ailing, the reeult of 
an illness while still an infant, but his fragile 
physique at this tune lent a more vmd life to his 
imaginative sensibihtiea. 

At the age of three he was sent to his grand- 
father’s farm in the valley of the Tweed, where he 
was lapped round with many romantic associations, 
and, while lying on the gross, he would eagerly 
absorb any tale told him by the shepherds of the 
life ot the Border, and drink in the songs and legends 
taught him by his grandmother Indeed, even at 
this early age, ho is said to have sung so loudly a 
ballad of Hardicnut os to prevent the village 
minister from “ being heard or heanng himself ” 
On the improvement of his health ho went to school 
at Edinburgh, where he became, he tells us, “ an 
incorrigibly idle imp,” good at Latm but excelling 
chiofly in climbing and fighting When ho was 
thirteen he become familiar with Percy’s Rehques, 
while the romonoes of Tasso, and Spenser’s Faer%e, 
Qutrne proved more congenial than ordinary book 
learmng Any old song that come in his way he 
would seize upon “ Uke a tiger ” ; and from boy- 
hood upwards he never tired of telling stones to 
his companions, with an aptitude only equalled 
by another groat popular writer, Charles Dickens. 
Even when called to the Bar, m 1702, he proved a 
more promising story-teller than a lawyer, was a 
delightful, high-^inted compamon, by no moons 
averse to a skumish with the authonties, and the 
first to begm a row, the lost to end it. He was as a 
young man handsome, tall, and vigorous, and if 
more mterested in literature than in law books, 
gamed on expenenoe m bis father-in-law’s office 
that served him m good stead m RedgaunUet 

Dunng his youth, while he trav^ed from one 
farmhouse to another, he bad gamed on intimate 
knowledge of the by-ways of Sottish life , while 
his retentive memory seized upon every associatioHi 


toeesunng it up till he could make use of it aa a 
literary artist. In 1802 we have the earliest results 
of hiB enthusiastic mdulgenoe m the two volumes 
of MtnslreUy of the Scotttah Border ; but before 
that time he had been attracted to German romantic 
literature (1788), cmd had taken to translating 
German ballads The influence of “ Monk ” Lewis 
must also be noted ; while the friendship with that 
erratio but brilliant, gifted poet, James Hogg, 
began m 1799, and proved a lively inqnration for 
many years to come. 

The Lay of the Last Mtruiret, his first ongmsl 
work, appeared m 1805, and was followed by 
Marmton m 1808 and The Lady of the Lake (1810). 
Soott did not take his verse senously, and upon 
someone askmg his daughter if she had read the 
Lay, came the unexpected reply : “ No, papa says 
there is nothing so bad for young people as reading 
bad poetry ” 

About this time Byron sprang mto sudden fame 
with his Chtlde Harold, displaying m his poem many 
of the gifts which had mode popular Scott’s own 
verse With hie usual good sense and gemality, 
Scott recognised the superiority of his rival, and 
decided to give up veise-makmg smee Byron had 
beaten him at bis own game. 

Money difficulties supervening, he harked round 
for another source of hvelihood, and whOe looking 
for fishing tackle one day came across the manu- 
script of a half-finished story, Waverley. Better 
bait he had never bgbted upon for tempting fish. 
The change of Ltorary expression was by no means 
so marked as it seemed He bad always been a 
Btory-tellor m verse rather than a lync poet, he 
now become a stoiy-teller m prose, using the same 
fount of inspiration ; and it was quite clear that 
the now mo^um suited him better than the old, 
giving him greater elbow-room, and on opportunity 
for exhibiting his rich sense of broad imagery, that 
had found no outlet in verse Waverley, first pub- 
hshed anonymously in 1814, was followed by other 
stones of Scottish life : Guy Mannenng, Rob Roy, 
The Antiquary, and Old Mortality Indeed for the 
next sixteen years be held the stage of fiction, 
publishing twenty-mne stones m all No other 
novelist, save Diokens, appealed to so wide a circle 
or more entirely captui^ the fancy of the day. 
When asked for his opimon of Waverley, Lord 
Holland said, “ We did not ono of us go to bed lost 
night — nothing slept but my gout ” Meanwhile, 
in 1812, be bad built himself a choractenstio 
dwelling-place, Abbotsford, m imitation of an old 
baronial castle, on the Twe^, near Melrose 

For the next few years he was successful both in 
bfe and letters, and Abbotsford become a SoottiBh 
Mecca. Happy m his fnendships and his life, 
famous in his work, his existence seemed ideally 
satisfying, when, wi^ tragic suddenness, come ibe 
collapse of his publisher and of his own fortune. 
With fine manlmess of spirit, and splendid mdustry. 
to set to work to repair his fortune, but now to 
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no longer young, and hu health was failing, 
BO, althou^ he managed to aatiafy most of hie 
oreditors, the effort proved too great for his en- 
feebled body, and m 1832 he died, with the sound 
of the beloved Tweed in his ears, tho music he 
loved best in all the world. At no tune of his life 
were his great qualities of heart so manifest as m 
these last few years of struggle with adverse fate ; 
we realise this in readmg his pathetic Journal. 

CHaBaoiBBisncs ot his Work 

(a) Hte Oemus for Vitalising ihe Past — ^Tho qua- 
lity most obvious in Scott's work, whetlier m prose 
or verse, is his genius for vitalising tho past His 
feudal home at Abbotsford wcu no literary affecta- 
tion, as was Walpole's gimcrack affair at Straw 
berry Hill, but a genuine expression of the man’s 
romantic medisval spirit Ho was bom a story- 
teller, and had that delightful knock of improvisa- 
tion which 13 the secret of all good story-toUing 

Thus hiR best work has the spontaneity and ease 
of gossip by the fireside, for he was so saturated 
with old-time legends and his own associations 
that he exhaled them as inevitably as did bis 
heather-clad hills exhale their fragiaiicc 

Never did ho see an old tower or a stream without 
instantly conjuring up its old-world associations 
For him every common bush burned with tho fire 
of romance Dowered with this creative energy 
of imagination, he made the reader also foci tho 
glamour of places and the actuality of the past. 
He could effect with an old legend what a great 
composer could with some folk-song He could 
improvise round it a host of fantastic variations 
A fluent and ready writer, his work suffered few 
corrections 

He compels our interest by no Lterary trick, 
but by making us feel that men and women of a 
past age were real live human Iieings How does 
he manage this ’ By ruosoii of his intuitive pei- 
ception that the Scot of his own day was tho product 
of the post, ond organically connected with that 
past Knowing his own peasantry with os intimate 
a knowledge as Burns, he makes llie reader feel that 
his Dandle Dnimonl, his Jennie Doans, his Bailie, 
his Covenantcis wcie no creations of other times, 
but might bo found in modern dress m tho Scotland 
of his own day 

Thus ho welded together the post and present 
m a homogeneous whole, and show s us the spiritual 
continuity of liistory Tims ho makes manifest 
how tho national typo of character is the vital 
embodiment of eontunos, and is evolved fiom 
countless customs and traditions With this power, 
wherein we see the flnor aspects of the conserva- 
tive attitude of mind, ho reconstructed Scottish 
Society, and looked with jealousy and fearful eye 
upon anything that threatened to sweep away 
some relic of the past. Hence his opposition to tho 
French Revolution is readily understood, and is 
akin to Burke’s, though Burke’s was philosophically 

Both men held that the “ starch of tradition,” to 
use one of George Bliot’s phrases, was necessary 
to keep society together, and to ensure its well- 
being. Neither man saw through the merely de- 


structive Bide of the Revolutionary movement, a 
wholesome and cleansing mfluenoe, that, deqnte 
incidental damage, would m the long run innovate 
society upon a saner and firmer basis. 

If Scott exhibited somethmg of the narrowness 
of the old Tory ^int, he hod none of its exolusive- 
neas and supercUiousness. None loved the oommon 
people more than he , no man was tenderer to their 
weaknesses, more charitable m his sympathies 

The great failing of the eighteenth century, m its 
attitude towards the post, was its self-sufficiency. 
The chief idea of its great writers, when criticising 
the past, hod been to oompare it with the standards 
of the age, and if it did not conform with them to 
condemn Little attempt was made to understand 
the standard of other tunes, and a ludicrous ex- 
ample of this qiirit may be seen m dramatic per- 
formaiic s, where Lady Macbeth appeared m hoops 
and the Greeks in cnnolmea Abstract foimulu 
mterested tliem, not concrete embodiment of life. 
They were curious about theories of life, smgularly 
meunous os to the drama of life. History for them 
was largely a peg for rhetorical generalities What 
Scott did for history has been admirably expressed 
by Carlyle. 

“ These histonoal novels,” testifies he, ** have taught 
all men this truth, which looks like a truism, and yet 
was 08 good as unknown to the writers of history and 
others, till so taught that the bygono ages of tho world 
were actually hll^ by living men, not by state papers, 
oontroven.ios, and ali&tractions of men . . . It is a 
great service, fertile in consequenoe, this that Soott has 
done , a great truth laid open by him.” 

Leaving aside for tho most part the mystical 
aspects of mediastulism that attracted tho German 
romancers and our own Colondge, ho fastened upon 
its showy and picturesque externals He is a kind 
of mediBival reporter, fancifully detailing tho spec- 
tacular effects of the time, and eoncenied chiefly 
with the colour, the variety, the bustling vigour 
of media*val times The inner Lfe of tho Middle 
Ages, 08 fashioned by the austere mystical soul of 
Dante, was alien to his vision Tho ecclesiastics of 
Scott are no living symbols of strange, passionate 
faiths, but picturesque people, jolly or evil natured 
OB the case might be, but viith little demoniac or 
saintly about them It is quite true that he 
genuinely admired Gothic orehitecturo, and the 
ritual of Catholicism, but ho did so for its extemol 
impressiveness Ho revelled m their possibilities of 
lucd colour , he was touched by the part they played 
111 moulding human lives But ho viewed them 
always from tho outside ; they never seized upon his 
inner Lfe os they did that of the German romancers. 
Bo he remained a staunch adherent of tho English 
Church to the end of his Lfe, and stoutly opposed 
Catholic Emancipation. 

(b) His Love of the Earth. — Scott’s passionate 
attachment for the pest of his country is blended 
with hiB equally passionate attachment to its soil 
Critics have spoken of his love of Nature, but the 
phrase suggests the transcendental affection felt by 
Wordsworth or Shelley, rather than the hearty con- 
crete attachment of Soott. It was with him Earth 
worship, not Nature worship ; and the Earth m par- 
ticular of epecial localities, endeared to him by a hun- 
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dred aasooiAtiona- This qualification difEerentiatea 
his Earth worship from that of Meredith, which was 
general, cosmic, not specific and humanised. He 
loved hiB country’s soil os a child loves, for its 
associations, and he told Washington Irving that if 
he did not see the heather once a year he thought he 
would die. Yet a beautiful landscape to him meant 
bbtle without the human touch m it Sanctify it 
with some legend or personal association, and he 
took It to hia heart. 

“ O Caledonia I stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child. 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires I What mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ” 

His sense of beauty was sufficient to make him 
kindle at any fine scene , but when to this beauty 
was Buperadded some historical association, then 
the hkmg became a passion. “ Show me,” he 
said, an old castle and a field of battle, and I was 
at home at once ” 

Tho names of places had a natural magic for him 
as they had for Lamb. Hence the definite concrete 
character of his romances. Most of his legendary 
stories ho connects with particular names and 
places. That nebulous atmosphere of dateless 
climes loved by some romancers, Coleridge for 
instance, in his Chnatabel, and Keats in his Xa Bdle 
Dame, was alien to Scott’s nature He was never 
happy till be could give his fantasies a geo- 
graphical label It IS here that the individuality 
of Scott's romances, be they m prose or verse, 
differentiates him so clearly from other great 
names in the Hevival of Romance Wordsworth’s 
romantio leanings, for mstance, were entirely 
diffused and spiritual He had small historical 
sense, and certainly no faculty for extomaiising a 
legend or a story Given some historical associa- 
tion, Scott will revitahse the entire scene, using 
hiB power of scenic description to visualise more 
clearly the drama he is prosontmg. Wordsworth, 
on the othor hand, cui in his Incident of the Wars 
of the Roses, moralises and spirituohses the matter, 
caring bttle for the actual scene, much for what it 
s3rmbol]Bed. 

To Wordsworth the pageant of the Middle Ages 
was a dream of ancient strivings that stirred the 
imagination and touched him ea another chord of 
that ” still sad music of humanity,” which came 
to him from a distance, as it wore, sitting in philo- 
sophic aloofness He would ruminate gently over 
“ old, unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago,” 
but to Scott the unhappinoss concerned him far 
loss than the variety and excitement, euid battles 
for him were never “ long ago,” but exhilaratmg 
actualities near at hand. 

(c) Hta Hearty Humanity — ^The fictions of Scott 
ore the mevitablo expression of his temperament ; 
they are genuinely romantic, not subtly so, nob 
deeply so, but alive with the oolour and movement 
of bygone times. Charles Reads worked up his 
subject with the patience and enterprise of a oon- 
soientious and imaginative journalist George Shot 
reoonstruoted the post with the laborious aeal of Hie 
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eeholar ; the past and the present were as one to 
Soott : he had no need of resesroh or working up hia 
subject. He breathed the post ; it was part of him- 
self, not a masquerade garb but bone of his bone and 
fiesh of his fiesh. 

Yet Soott does not owe hia superiority os an 
histonoal romancer to his'greater store of knowledge 
but to hiB greater enthusiasm In the long run, 
no doubt, the assimilation of years of antiquarian 
study gave him on advantage over novehsts to 
whom on historical novel was wholly a four de force. 
But there is no one of Scott’s novels that shows a 
greater mastery over its matenal than, for instance, 
Thackeray’s Esmond, while m sheer artistry be is, 
through carelessness, often inferior. 

In historical enthusiasm, however, he is supreme 
among writers of fiction. It is no one particular 
century, no passing phase of social life that moved 
dum, but the past as a whole His antiquarian 
interests are so wide, so mmute, that at tunes they 
overburden the narrative and make for tedium, 
but so sure is the man, so sure is his instinct for 
what IB picturesque and dramatic, that we forget 
the antiquarian m the story-teller ; and the lasting 
impression upon our mmds is the impression of 
vitahty. 

And what gives his historical pictures their vital 
Bigmficance is the hearty humanity with which ho 
endows them. Scott was no psychologist, m the 
sense that we apply the term to literary artists like 
George Eliot, Meredith, or Hardy He was not 
given to analysis of any kind and was notoriously 
careless m giving reality to bis heroes and heroines, 
whom he is quite content to leave as picturesque 
acoosBonos to the stones But whenever he has 
to deal with humble folk, ho allows a hvely sense 
of their virtues and foibles, and is as warm m bis 
domocratio sjmpathies os is Bums himself 

The essential kindliness and generous sympathies 
of the man exhale from his romances Dealing os 
he often does with gross and barbarous times, he 
humanised their fiercer and more repellent elements 
His simple direct nature, while impeUing him to 
overlook much that was fascinating and mysterious, 
acted hke a moral antiseptic wlien dealing with 
dubious and morbid subjects That much abused 
word “ wholesome ” is pecubarly applicable to 
Scott’s work It 18 full of good sense, manly feeling, 
and a rich if not subtle humour As a humorist 
his great divergence from the great humonsts of 
the eighteenth century lios m his distaste for satire. 

Satire presupposes the moralist Scott was not 
a moralist, he was content to tell a good story in 
verse or prose, to dash off a situation, to hght up 
an oddity, without ulterior comment Yet, if no 
moralist by rntent, he was a moralist in efiect 
After reading one of his romances, the tribute of 
Byron rises to our memory ; “ Walter Scott is as 
nearly a thoroughly good man os a man cem bo, 
because I know it by experience to be the case.” 

Scott’s Influencb ano Significance nr 
Enoush Literatciie 

Colendge said of Schiller tliat he was “ Master 
not of the mtense drama of passion but the diffused 
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dnunk of hiitoiy.” The aaaia might be Mid of 
Soott ; and his greetness lies m the breadth and 
range of his romantic sympathies. Take his work 
piecemeal, and bis limitations are soon perceived. 

In his verse the elements of awe, mystery, and 
wonder are seldom touohed. His muse is robust, 
facile, theatrical ; not subtle, profound, mevitable. 

His intimate aoquamtanoe with m^eval rom- 
ance is, in itself, a positive bar to high distinction 
of phrase. If he h^ captured the opulent variety 
of the old romances, he had carried away no little 
of their fluent redundancy, while his conservatism 
led him to retam something of the stilted phrase- 
ology of the age m which he had been cradled 
His metrical inferionty to such a consummate 
master as Coleridge is made evident at once by 
comparing the Lay of the Last Minstrel with China- 
tabel. It was on hearing the recital of Chnatabel, 
while that poem was still in manuscript, that in^ired 
the “ hght horseman stanza," which he favoured so 
greatly. But tho variety, the dehcacy, the easy 
charm of Coleridge as a metrist were beyond his 
more vigorous, straightforward methods. 

In his fiction the same defects are apparent, 
though less obtrusive, because of the fecundity of 
ooncrete life that crowds tho pages It is most 
distinctly felt in the bluntness of his characterisa- 
tion, and the careless manipulation of liis plots 
Beside Oumas his awkwardLness as a story-teller 
IS realised again and ogam , beside the groat 
novelists of tho Victorian ora, his characterisation 
is often insipid and superficial 

Let these fadings and hnutations be frankly 
acknowledged. It remains for us to say wherein, 
despite of these, hes his unassailable greatness 

In the first place, he is great because he links up 
most of the vanous phases of romanticism that 
meet us in his predecessors the elemental charm 
of the Old Engbsh bollod, the dwiblenc of German 
romanticism, a love of the picturesque and sublime 
in nature, enthusiasm for the pomp and ritual of 
mediaival social life These hod already been 
heralded in Percy's Rrliquea, in Burger’s Lenore 
and Goethe’s Ooetr, m Mrs Kadclifio’s novels, tho 
verse of Collins, Gray, and Cowper, and m the 
fiction of Horace Walpole Scott brings them 
together, focussing their power, m both verse and 
prose What is morbid and exotic ho puts aside, 
and if he lacked the subtlety and delicacy of some 
of these exponents, there is no mistakmg tho big, 
massive ofiects of his large and varied canvases. 
Thus romanticism is no longer the htorary inspira- 
tion of a few detached artists, it has become a power 
to move tho many 

It has boon often pointed out how that Scott’s 
work falls into a threefold division , m the form of 
the popular ballad, of tho metrical romance, of the 
historical novel ; what has been less seldom em- 
pliasized is the feuit that his greatness hes m all- 
round excellence, by the vigorous breadth and ease 
shown m each of those departments, rather than m 
his supreme techmeal mastery of any particular 
one Ho succeeds by reason of his versatihty wd 
unerring popular appeal 

Critically considered, his ballads, wiGi all their 
verve and swing and attractive cbsim, never attam 


the fanagtawtive heights of such pisoM os '£Ke 
AnetitU Mariner, not the exquisite workmanship 
of Sosa Mary and Stater Hsfen. But, taken as a 
whole, there no oollaotion of ballads to equal 
much IsM rival, Seott’a, for he hoe not only greater 
knowledge but, what is more important, a saner 
taste than Percy. Mention of his baliad work 
must not pass without reference to his exception- 
ally fine b^ad Proud Matate, where be eomee nearer 
than anywhere else to Coleridge and Keate. 

Compared with his ^lendid work as a ballad 
writer, his metrioal romances seem of less enduring 
fame But it is easier to see thoir defects, perhaps, 
than appreciate their menls to-day. Despite their 
limitations and mequalities of workmanship, their 
narrative power is of the first order ; and not only 
Macaulay and Browning, but more modem teUeru 
of tales m verse, owe much to the vivid and graphic 
force displayed in Marmum and Tha Lady oj the Lake 

Most important of all is Scott’s signifioonce as 
a novelist. Here he was both on innovator and 
a conserver 

He brought to converge upon tho novel the same 
scattered influenoes of romanticism that be did in 
his poetry , enriching its thm, and founts of in- 
spiration with his wealth of antiquarian lore, his 
open-air enthusiasm, his doUght m the colour 
and movement of bygone times, and his mtimate 
knowledge of Scottish life 

And while doing this he retained many of those 
great qualities that had distmguished the mastera 
of eighteenth-century fiction , humour, shrewd 
common sense, actuality Hitherto Bomonce and 
Bealism had been sworn foes It was the realism 
of Hash and Green that hod given the first blow 
to mediesvai romance , a more effective blow bad 
been struck by the artistry of Defoe, and now, 
when the hterary tide was flowing strongly for 
romance once more, Scott, instead of placing them 
m violent opposition os modiievalists like Wal- 
pole and Mrs Badchfie were doing, blended them 
together. 

The imion did not prove a permanent one, for 
the romantic tendency and the realistic tendency 
urge of necessity m opposite ways , but both 
realism and romance wero the better for this tem- 
porary partnernliip 

Thus the historical novel as created by Scott was 
an entirely fresh departure in fiction One has 
only to compare the W'avorloy Novels with the his- 
torical fiction preceding those to realise the origin- 
ality of hiB formula Strictly considered, every 
histoncal novel is a romantic speculation With 
the adroit use of material that has oome down to 
us we may be able to reconstruct a picture of 
twelfth, fifteenth, or sixteenth century hfe ; but, 
frankly, we have not the data for knowing exactly 
bow the vanous classes of society spoke and acted 
m those times. The earher historioal story-teller 
had tried to surmount the difiiculty by discon- 
necting the past from the present and by enclosing 
hiB tale m a strange and ahen setting, to create 
the necessary illusion. Scott saw with his keen 
common-sense that this was entirely wrong. It is 
quite true that he possessed exceptional know- 
ledge of the past, but bis suooeas did not lie m tlus. 
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Tfja knowledge swnly helped him. He mooeeded 
VmfHiiy in plnea of hwiHn g the peat into the preeant 
and theiel^ diaaonneotiag p^ and preaent, he 
boldly projected the preaent into the paat, using 
hia hnowlMge of oontemporacy life to humaniae 
hia old-world oharaoteia. Manners mey change 
and faahiona alter, but human nature remama 
constant ; and thus we have the apparent paradox 
that Scott’s Bueeeas as an hiatorioid novelist lay m 
hia sturdy realism ; that he made the men of Bobm 
Hood's day and Shakespeare’s day alive and actual 
by virtue of his acquaintance with the men that 
lived around the Tweed of his own day. Wisely, 
moreover, he does not concentrate the mtereet 
around the historical figures of the past, but around 
biB own fictitious characters, for his own characters, 
after all, were reed, they wore drawn from personal 
observation, his historical sketches were clever 
guesswork He envelops his characters with the 
broad strands of real historical events, yet he bids 
us follow not the mtnguee of Louis XI but the 
varying fortunes of Quentm Durward. Such was 
Ins method, and such the method adopted by bis 
numerous followers — James, Ainswor^, Lytton, 
Kingsley, Hugo, Dumas. 

IvASaOB 

The portal, which led from the Inner wall of the bar- 
bican to the moat, and which corresponded with a sally- 
port in the mom wall of the castle, was now suddenly 
opened ; the temporary bridge was then thrust forward, 
and soon flashed in the waters, extending its length 
between the castle and outwork, and forming a 
slippery and precanous passage for two men abreast 
to cross the moat Well aware of the importance of 
taking the foe by aurpnse, the Black Knight, closely 
follomd by Cedne, threw himself upon the nndn, and 
reached the opposite side. Here he began to thunder 
with hiB axe upon the gate of the oostle, protected in 
port from the shot and stones cost by the defenders by 
the rums of the former drawbridge, which the Templar 
had demolished in his retreat from the barbican, leaving 
the counterpoise still attached to the upper part of the 
portal The followers of the knight hod no such shelter , 
two were instantly shot with cross-bow bolts, and two 
more fell into the moat ; the others retreated back mto 
the barbican. 

The situation of Cedrio and the Block Knight was 
now truly dangerous, and would have been still more so, 
but for the constancy of the archers in the barbican, 
who ceased not to shower their arrows upon the battle- 
ments, distracting the attention of those by whom tlioy 
were maimed, and thus afiording a respite to their two 
chiefs from the storm of missiles which must otherwise 
have overwhelmed them. But their situation was emi 
iiontly perilous, and was beoomiiig more so with every 
moment. 

“ Shame on ye oU I *' oned De Bnocy to the soldiers 
around him ; “ do ye coll yourselves cross-bowmen, 
and let these two dogs keep their station under the w alls 
of the castle T — Heave over the coping-stones from the 
battlements, on’ better may not be — %et pickaxe and 
levers, and down with that huge pinnacle I ’’ ^inting to 
a heavy piece of stone carved work that projected from 
the parapet. 

At' this moment the besiegers caught swht of the red 
flag upon the angle of the tower which Ulrica hod de 
Bcnbed to Cedrio. The good yeomaa Looksley was the 
first who was aware of it, os ho urea hasting to the out- 
work, impatient to see the progress of the assault. 

“ Bamt George i " he said, “ Merry Saint George for 
England 1— To the oharge, bold yeomen I— why leave ye 
the good knight and nobk Cedrio to storm the pass alone t 
—make in, mod priest, show thou const fight for thy 


nsory— make In, breve Momeol— 4be eestle is eure, 
we hove fnendi witbm — Bee yonder flag, it is the ap- 
painted signal — Torquiktone b onta I— TWk of bononr, 
think of spoil — OnS eflbrt, and the ploee is ours I ” 

With that he bent his good bow, and sent a shaft 
light tbroogh the breast of one of the men-at.anii!», who, 
nnder De Brocy’a direction, wee loosenmg a fragment 
from one of the battlements to pracuutete on the neodg 
of Cedno and the Blook KnightI A second Mldier 
eaught from the hands of the dying man the iron trow, 
with which he heaved at and had loosened the stone 
psnnsclev when, reoeivmg on arrow through hu bead- 
piece, he dropp^ from the battlements into ttw moat a 
dead man The men^t-arms were dauntwl. for no 
armour seemed proof against the shot of this tremendous 
archer. 

“ Do yoa give ground, base knaves I ” said De Braoy | 
Mount joye SatrU Denrut / — Give me the lever." 

And, snatohing It up, he again assailed the loosened 
pinnacle, which was of weight enough, if thrown down, 
not only to have destroyed the remnant of the draw- 
bridge which sheltered the two foremost sssailonts, but 
also to have sunk the rude float of planks Over which they 
had crossed All saw the danger, and the boldest, even 
the stout Fnor himself, avoided setting foot on the raft. 
Thnce did Locksley bend his shaft against De Braoy, 
and thrice did his arrow bound back &om the knight’s 
armour of proof. 

'* Curse on thy Spanish steel-ooat I " said Locksley, 
" had English smith forged it, these arrows hod gone 
through, an as if it had been silk or sendol " He then 
began to call out, — “ Comradee I fnenda I noble Cedrio 1 
b^ bock, and let the rum fall ’* 

His warning voice was unheard, for the din which the 
knight himself occasioned by his strokes upon the postern 
would have drowned twenty war .trumpets The faithful 
Gurth indeed rorung forward on the planked bridge, to 
warn Cedrio of hie impending fate, or to ahoro it with 
him But his warning would have come too late , the 
massive pinnaole alreMy tottered, and De Bracy, who 
still heaved at his task, would have accompliHlied it, 
hod not the voice of the Templar sounded close in 
hiH ear 

** All IB lostp Do Bracy, the castle bums ** 

** Thou art mad to eay bo I ” replied the knight. 

** Jt is all in a light flame on the western side. I 
have stri/en m vain to extinguish it 

With the stern coolness which formed the basis of his 
character, Bnan de Bois^Guilbert communicated this 
hideous intelligenoe, which was not so calmly received 
by his astoniRhed comrade. 

** Saints of Paradise I ** said De Bracy ; whatsis to 
be done 7 1 vow to St. Nicholas of l^moges a candle- 
stick of pure gold ” 

** Spare thy vow," said the Templar, ** and mark mo 
Lead thy men down, as if for a sally , throw the pobtem- 

§ ato open. There are but two men who occupy tho float, 
ing tiiem into thn moat, and push across to tho bar- 
hioan I will charge from the mam gate, and attack 
the barbican on the outside , and if wo can regain that 
post, be assured we shall defend ourselves until we are 
rebeved, or at least till they grant us fair quarter " 

** It 18 well thought upon," said Do Brac> , 1 will 

play my part — Templar, thou wilt not fail mu 7 " 

** Hand and glove, I will not I" said Bois-Gmlbert« 
** But baste thee, in the name of God 1 " 


Rob Rov 

As I BimntoTed on. I found the gardener nard at his 
evening employment, and saluted him, as I paused to 
look at hiB work " Good even, my friend *’ 

** Gudo e'en — gudo e'en t’ye,*' answered the man, 
without looking up, and m a tone which at once indi- 
cated his northern extraction 

** Fine weather for your work, my fnend ** 

** It's no that maokle to be oompJeened o* ** answered 
the roan, with that bmited degree of praise which gar- 
deners and farmers usually li^tow on the very best 
weather. Then raising his bead, as if to see who spoke 
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to him, ha touched hia Bootoh bonnet with nn eir of 
reepeot, as he observed, ** Eh, eude safe us k-it*s n 

S {ht for sair een, to eee a gold-laoed jeutleoor in the 
a* garden sae late at e'en " 

** A gold-laoed what, my good friend ? *' 

** Ou, a jeistieoor — that's a jacket hke your sun, 
there. They hae other things to do wi* them up yonder 
—unbuttoning them to make room for the beef and the 
bag'puddings, and the claret-wine, nae doubt — that's 
the ordinary for evening Iwtnre on this side the bolder." 

** There's no such plenty of good oheer in jrour countiy^ 
my good friend," 1 replied, “ as to tempt you to at 
so late at it " 

** Hout, sir, ye ken httle about Scotland ; it's no for 
want of gude vivos — the beat of fish, flesh, and fowl hae 
we, by sybos, ingans, turneeps, cuid other garden fruit 
But we hae mense and discretion, and are moderate of 
our mouths , — but here, frae the kitohen to the ha*, it's 
fill and fetch mair, frae the tae end of the four-and- 
twonty till the t'other Even their fast days — ^they ca* 
it fastins when they hae tlie beet o* sea-fish frae Hartle- 
pool and Sunderland by land carnage, forbye trouts, 
gnlses, salmon, and a' the lave o't, and so they make 
their very fasting a kind of luxury and abomination ; 
and then the awfu* moHses and matins of the puir de- 
ceived souls— But I shouldna STOok about thorn, for 
your honour will bo a Roman, I'se warrant, like the 
lave T " 

** Not I, my fnend , I was bred an English Presby- 
terian, or dissenter " 

** The right hand o' fellowship to your honour, then," 
quoth the gardener, with as much alaenty as his hai^ 
features were capable of expressing, and, as if to show 
that his good-will did not rest on words, he plucked 
forth a huge horn snuff-box, or mull, os he called it, 
and proffered a pinch with a most fraternal gnn. 

Having accepted his courtesy, I asked him if he had 
been long a domestic at Osbaldintone Hall 

** 1 have been fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus," 
said he, looking towards the building, ** for tlie best pe^ 
of those four-and -twenty years, os sure as my name’s 
Andrew Fairservico " 

** But, my excellent fnend Andrew Fairservioe, if 
our religion and your temperance are so much offended 
y Roman rituah and southern hospitality, it seems to 
mo that you'must have been putting yourself to an un- 
noeossory penance all this while, and that you might 
have found a service whore they eat less, and are more 
orthodox in their worship I dare say it cannot bo want 
of skill which prevented your being placed more to your 
satisfaction " 

** It disna become me to speak to the pomt of my 
qualifications," said Andrew, looking round him with 
great eomplaconcv , " but nao doubt I should under- 
stand my trade of horticulture, seeing 1 was bred m 
the parish of Droepdaily, where they raise long-kale 
under gloss, and force ilw early nettles for their sprmg 
kale And, to speak truth, 1 hae been flitting every 
term these four-and twenty years , but when the time 
comes, there’s aye something to saw that 1 would like 
to see sawn, — or something to mow that I would like 
to see mown, or something t > rfpe tliat I would like 
to see ripen, — and sae I e’en daiker on wi’ the family 
frae year’s end to year’s end And I wad say for 
certain, that I am gaun to quit at Cannlemos, only I 
was just as positive on it twenty years syne, and I 
find myself still turning up the mouls here, for a’ that 
Forbye that, to tell your honour the evendown truth, 
there's noe better plMe ever offered to Andrew But 
if your honour wad wush me to ony place where I wad 
hear pure doctnne. and hae a free cow’s gross, and a cot, 
and a yard, and mair than ten punds of annual fee, and 
where tiiere's nae leddy about the town to count the 
apples, I’se hold mysell muckle indebted t’ye " 

** Bravo, Andrew 1 I perceive you’ll lose no prefer- 
ment for want of asking patronage ’* 

*' I conna see what for I should," replied Andrew ; 
It’s no a generation to wait till one’s worth’s dis* 
covered, I trow ’* 

" But yon are no friend, I observe, to the ladies.'* 


** Na, my troth, I kero up the first gardener’s 
quarrel to them. Th^’re fasheoDS bergains-^ye ery- 
ing for apnoooks, pears, plums, and apples, summer 
and winter.'without distinction o’ seasons ; but we has 
nae slices o* the spare nb here, be praised for’t I except 
auld Martha, and she’s weel eneugh pleased wi* the 
freedom o* the berry-bushes to her aster’s weans, when 
they come to dnnk tea in the holiday in the house- 
keeper’s room, and wl' a wheen oodlinga now and then 
for her am private supper." 

Fboud Maisoe 
Proud Maime is m the wood, 

Walking 80 early ; 

Bweet robin sits on the bush, 

Bingmg so rarely. 

** Tell me, thou bonny bird. 

When shall I marry me f " 

" When SIX braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall os^rry ye " 

“ Who makes the bridal bed. 

Birdie, say truly T ’* 

** The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly 
** The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady 
The owl £om the sterole sing, 

Welcome, proud lady " 

The Ladt ot the Lake 
Their hght-arm’d archers far and near 
Survey’d the tangled ground, 

Their centre ranks, with spike and spear, 

A twilight forest frown’d, 

Tbeir barbed horsemen, in the rear. 

The stern battalia crown’d. 

No cymbal clash’d, no olanon rang, 

Still were the pipe and drum ; 

Save heavy tread, and armour's clang. 

The sullen march was dumb 
There breathed no wind their crests to shako 
Or wave their flags abroad , 

Soaroe the frail aspen seem’d to quake, 

That shadow’d o’er their road 
Their vaword scouts no tidings bnng. 

Can rouse no lurking foe, 

Nor spy a trooe of living thing 
Save when they stirr’d the roe , 

The host moves hke a deep-sea wave, 

Where rise no rocks its pnde to brave, 
Hmh-swelling, dork, and slow 
The &ke is pass’d, and now they gam 
A narrow and a broken plain, 

Before the Trosach’s rugged jaws, 

And here the horse and spearmen pause, 

While, to explore the dangerous glen. 

Dive through the pass the aroher-mon 

At onoe there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 

As all the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had peal’d the banner-cry of Hell 1 
Forth from the pass, in tumult driven, 

Like chaff before the wind of heaven. 

The archery apposkr , 

For life ' for life I ihar plight they ply. 

And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry. 

And plaids and bonnets waving high. 

And broadswords flashing to the sky. 

Are maddening in the rear 
Onward they drive, in dreadful race. 

Pursuers and pursued ; 

Before that tide of flight and ohaae, 

How shall it keep its rooted place, 

The spearman’s twilight wood T 
" Down, down," cried Mar, ** vour lanoea down. 
Bear back both fnend and foe I " 

Uke reeds before the tempest’s frown. 
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That serried grove of lanoes brown 
At once lay levell’d low , 

And, closely shouldenng side to side. 
The bnsthne ranks the onset bide, — 
“ We’ll c^ueU the savage mountain 
As their Tinchel cows the game I 
They came as fleet os forest deer. 
We’ll drive them back as tame ” 


Scott Ain> thb Bauad Makebs 

Scott’s name and fame are associated closely with 
his two countrymen, JambS Hooo, the “ Ettnck 
Shepherd,” and John Lkyiibh. Of Hogg I have 
spoken elsewhere ; he was a genuine poet of a 
subtler though less varied imagination than Scott, 
and as a ballad writer found literature more profit- 
able than “ driving sheep to Edinburgh ” l^yden 
was a scholar equally versed m Sanscrit and Border- 
lore He hod much to do with Scott’s earher 
studies in balladry, and though his own output 
was slight, IS the author of a few ballads, the Elf- 
King and The Mermatd for instance, that deserve 
to rank alongside of the work of Scott and Hogg 

A Boy's Sonu 

Where the pools are bright and deep. 

Where the grey trout lies asleep. 

Up the nver and over (he lea. 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 

Whore the blackbird sings the latest. 

Where tho hawthorn blooms the sweetest. 

Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 

That’s the way for Billy and iiio 

When' tho mowora mow tho cleanest, 

IVhero tho hay lies thick and greenest. 

There to track the homeward hoe, 

Tliat’s the way for Billy and me 

Where the hazel bank is steepest. 

Where the shadow falls the deepeet. 

Where the clustormg nuts fall free. 

That’s tho way for Billy and me 

Why the hoys should drive oway 
Little sweet maidens from the play. 

Or love to banter and fight so well. 

That’s the thing I never could toll 

But this I know, I love to play 
Through tho meadow, among the hay ; 

Up the water and over the lea. 

That’s the way for Billy and roe.* 


Eilmeny sigh’d and seem’d to grieve, 

For she found her heart to that land did cleave j 
She saw the corn wave on the vole. 

She saw the deer run down tho dale , 

She saw the plaid and the broad claymore. 

And the brows that tho badge of freedom bore ; 

And she thought sho had seen tho land before * 

Another Scottish singer is Bobebt Tannabiix 
(1774—1810). He was a weaver of Paisley with 
an original gift of song, and tbrnperomentolly had 
more m common with Bums than with Scott. HiS 
mam concern is love — love pnmol and passionate, 
and such a lyric ns Jeane, the Flower of Dunblane, 
18 among the most intimate and moving songs 
that breatho an elemental atmosphere of nature 
and humanity. 

AIiT.aw Cunninoham (1784-1842) was a stone- 
mason of Dumfriesshire. He attracted the notice 
and won the friendship of Sir Walter Seott, who 
admired his gift for rivid, homely ballad-wnting. 
His stimng sea song, A H'ef Sheet and a l^lovnng 
Sea, IS a first-rate ballad of its kind, and there is a 
diroct simplicity about Home, Home, Home, that 
makes its appeal at oiitxi 

Cunmngliam wrote a useful Life of Bums, and 
will bo remembered also for his services m collecting 
Scottish songs. 

Habe Haua, Hajoc 

Hame, hame, hamo, U liamn fam wad I be — 

O hame, hame, hame, to my am cnuntreo I 

When the flower is i’ the bud and t ho loaf ih on the tree. 
The larks shall sing me hame m inv am tountree , 

Hamo. hamo, hame. U hame fam u ad 1 bo— 

O home, hatnn, hame, to my am countire ' 

The green leaf of loyaltie’e beginnmg for to fa'. 

The honnie White Bose it is withering an’ a’ 

But I’ll water ’t wi’ the blude of usurping tyrannie. 

An’ green it will graw in my am countree 

O, there’s nocht now free rum my eountiy can save. 

But the keys o’ kind lieoven, to open the groie , 

That a’ tho noble martyrs wha died for loyaltie 
May Ti'ie again an’ fight for their am countree 

’The great now are gone, a’ wha ventured to save. 

The new grass is springing on the top o* their grave ; 

But the sun through the mirk blinks blytlie m my e’e^ 

“ m ehme on ye yet m your am countree ” 

Home, hame, hame, O homo fain wad I b^— 

O home, home, home, to my am couiitreo I 


KrLMENT 

She saw a sun on a summer sky. 

And clouds of amber sailing by ; 

A Wvely land beneath her lay. 

And that land had glens and mountains gray ; 
And that land hod valleys and hoarv piles, 

4nd marldd sons, and a thousand isles 
Its fields wers speckled, its forests green. 

And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen. 

Like magic mirrors, where slumbering lay 
'The sun and the sky and the cloudlet gray , 
Which heaved and trembled, and gentfy swung. 
On every shore they seem’d to bo hung ; 

For there they were seen on their homeward plain 
A thousand times and a thousand again , 

In winding lake and placid firth. 

Little peaceful heavens in the bosom of earth, 

* James Hogg 


Along with Cunningham must bo mentioned 
WnxxAM Motherwell (1797-1836), who, like Tanna- 
biU, was a native of Paisley, and, hke “honest Allan,” 
was on admirer and editor of Bums He wrote 
also a Life of Tannahill, and m 1819 and 1827 
published a collection of songs . The Harp of Ren- 
frewthire and Minstrelsy Ancient and Modem. His 
most distinctive claim to remembrance lies less m 
his Scottish songs, excellent as some of tliese are, 
than in his ballads from the Norse The nch folk- 
lore of Scandinavia was yet to find its g;roat modem 
discoverer, but Gray and Motherwell are certainly 
among the early pioneers. 

The fightmg note in Motherwell’s muse finds a 
counterpart in Campbell’s ballads Thouas Caisp- 

* Jamea Hogg. 
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BELL (1777-1S44) has more aflBnity with the Enghah 
Gothio School than with the simpler, more demental 
ballad writers mth whom we have been oonoemed. 
There is something of Mrs. Badoli&e’s melodra- 
matic violonoe in Campbell’s effects, and the colours 
he lays on so freely are not free from the charge 
of tawdriness. None the loss, at his best, he is a 
spirited and impressive song-writer in the realm of 
“ battle, murder, and sudden death.” 

Bom m Glasgow of a business family, be pro- 
ceeded to the University in due course, where 
ho experimented freely in his favourite form of 
rhetorical verse He was well acquainted with the 
wild scenery of the Island of Mull, and while watch- 
ing the storms break there he was eagerly watchful 
also of the fiercer storms enveloping Bevolutionaiy 
Franco 

His earhest work. The Pleaauret of Hope, though 
romantic in feeling, was cast into the famihar 
mould of Pope — a mould certainly not adapted for 
exhibiting Campbell’s peculiar gifts to the beat 
advantage His vigorous imagination, however, 
impressed the readers of his day, and he won the 
notice of Scott, who soon interested him m ballad 
minstrelsy 

His early experiments in this direction are not 
happy ; exhibiting the extravagances rather than 
the merits of the Romantic School, it was not tmtil 
the time of his journey abroad, when the mvadmg 
armies of France wore carrying all before them, 
that his ballads caught fire Revolutionary France 
wormed his blood, and all the horrors and fascina- 
tions of the fight took possession of his imagination 
There he found the inspiration for Ye Manners of 
Enaland, Hohenlinden, and T}ie Hattie of the Baltic 

Apart from his songs, Campbell is not an interest- 
ing writer He imitates Scott’s romantic narrative 
with nothing of Scott’s rich, concrete power 

Ye Makineos ov Fnoland 

Ye Manners of England 

That guard our native Bea.s I 
Whose flog has bra\ ed a thousand years. 

The battle and the breeze ' 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe , 

And swoop through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow I 
While the liattle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow 

Tho spirit of your fathers 

Shell start from every wave — 

For the deck it was their field of fame. 

And Ocean was their grave ‘ 

Wlioro Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Yonr manly hearts shall glow. 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While tho stormy winds do blow I 
While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Bntannia needs no bulwarks. 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves. 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below. 

As they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy winds do blow I 
When the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy wmds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet temflo bum ; 

Till donmr’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warnors I 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has oeaeed to blow 1 
When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

If Ireland can boast no such body of singers os 
can Scotland, she can at any rate claim one of the 
most popular hteraiy personalities of his own or 
any other time, that of Ton Moobe (1779-1862). 
Bom m Dublin, May 28, 1770, the son of a grocer, 
he received a good education, and after leaving 
Trinity College, Dublin, he went to study law at 
tile Middle Temple. Like many another “ hteraiy 
gent,” he speedily turned his attention from legal 
subtleties to the delights of letters, and m the early 
years of the centuiy did well with a translation of 
Anacreon and the Poems of Thomas Little An 
appomtment in the Bermudas (1803) proved of 
some financial value, but subsequently, owing to 
the misconduct of his deputy, ho became involved 
in pecumary difficulties, through which ho gallantly 
waded Two volumes of verse in rapid succession, 
including tho Irish Melodies, a duel with Jeffrey, 
and a brilliant explosion of political sqpibs entitled 
The Twopenny Post bag, occupied the next few 
years Jeffrey subsequently became a firm friend, 
and Moore varied his sentimental and satiric 
moods adroitly. Lalla llookh, an Oriental fantasy, 
followed in 1817 and met with great success The 
Fudge Family of the following year was in his 
satirical and jocular vem If his later verse is not 
BO happy os the earlier, he gave ample evidence of 
his mental vigour and versatility by an ingenious 
prose romance, The Epicurean, and on admirable 
Life of Byron In 1836 he was pensioned, but 
hiB lost years were somewhat clouded by mental 
disease 

The vogue of Moore has long since died out, and 
wo are more likely to undervalue him to-day and to 
echo Hozlitt’s caustic criticism But he has not a 
few claims to our remembrance, and was something 
better than the shallow, facile rhymester he some- 
times appears 

Certainly tho personahty that emerges from his 
own naive and exuberant letters and journals is 
an attractive one A cheerful, honest soul at heart, 
with a fund of genuine humour, vain but by no 
means self-suflicicnt, kindly and tender, terribly 
sentimental, though a fine strain of imagination 
breathes through the facile sentimentality at times 
Something of a poseur and a dandy it is true, but 
m this he was of his time, and ho never took his 
own pranks and posings seriously If not original, 
and too often commonplace, he is sincere and 
almost invanably pleasing, whether in his graceful 
and tender melodies or bis smortly-wntten and 
neatly effective sarcasms. 

In his own day he was amazingly popular. 
Shelley admired his verse, Coleridge prais^ his 
deftly mmgled poetry and music, and “ the music, 
hke the honeysuckle round tho stem, twining round 
the meaning and at last overtopping it,” and he 
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SHELLET AND 

Ktuned, through varying vioiaatudee, the fnend- 
ehip of Byron despite the poet's gibe on a oertaan 
occasion when they stood watching a Venetian 
Bunnse : “ Damn it, Tom, don’t be poetical t " 

When be entered a Dublm theatre the audience 
acclaimed him as if he had been royalty, and even 
on a rough sea voyage, we are told, he was not 
safe from the admiring embraces of elderly ladies I 
Of Moore’s poetry, the Inah Atn present tiiTn at 
his happiest His Onentaliam was a veneer, and 
be had httle power to suggest the mysticism and 
passion of the Bast, holla Rookh, inspired by 
Southey and Byron, is no more than a fancy dress 
masquerade, for all its brave show of learning, and 
the irrepressible Tom, with his fine Whig sympathies 
and fashionable sentimentalism, can bo discerned 
easily The Inah Am stand on another plane 
It IS true that they have no touch of what we call 
“ Celtic magic," and give no expression to the 
subtler spintual ecstasies of the Irish temperament, 
but they have a sweet cadence, a dehcate pathos, 
and if the}' do not transport you to “ a peak m 
Darien,” they conduct you through very agreeable 
meadowland. 

Ths Yotrsu May Moon 
T he young May moon is beaming, love. 

The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, love ; 

How sweet to rove 
Through Morna’s grove, 

When the drowsy world is dreaming love 1 
Then awake ' — the heavens look bnght, my dear, 

’Tib never loo late for delight, my door , 

And tho beat of all ways 
To lengthen our days 

Is to stool a few hours from the flight, my door f 
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Now all the world is sleepliig, love. 

But the Sage, his star-watoh keepmg, love. 

And 1, whose star 
More glorious far 

Is the eye from that casement peeping, love 
Then awake I — till nse of sun, my dear. 

The Sage's gloss we’ll shun, my asew, 

Or in watching the flight 
Of bodies of hght 
He might happen to take thee for one, my dear ! 

Tax Liaai or Otbxb Days 

Oft, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s cliain has hound tne. 

Fond Memory brmgs the hght 
Of other days around me 
The smiles, the tears 
Of bo} hood’s yoars, 

The words of love thon spoken ; 

The eyes that shone, 

Now dimm’d and gone. 

The cheerful hearts now broken I 
Thus, m the stilly night. 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me. 

Sad Memory brmgs the hght 
Of other days around me 

When I remember all 

The friends, so hnk’d together, 

I’ve seen around me fall 

Like leaves m wmtry weather, 

I feel hke one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted. 

Whose lights are fled. 

Whose garlands dead. 

And all but ho departed ' 

Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me^ 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


I. POETRY : (d) Shelley and his Circle. Introduction — Byron — Shelley — Keats — Leigh Hunt — 
W S Laiidor— C. J Wells — Thomas Wade — Biyan Waller Procter (“Bairy CornwaU")— Qeoige 
Darley — T. Lovell Beddocs 


SHELLEY AND BIS CIRCLE 

Whatevxb mtellectuol and emotional difterences 
may separate the various circles of Romantic poets, 
one and all paid whole-hearted allegiance to Nature 
Even that restless man of the world, Byron, could 
enjny to tlio full the charms of a sohtary laudstape , 
while tho song of a bud took captive the rich, 
concrete imagination of Keats, tho transccndentel 
ecstasy of Shelley, tho brooding spirit of Words- 
worth This IS tho bond uniting all tho Romantic 
singers It was an intimate and potent one, and it 
is well to bear it in mind when noticing the particular 
characteristics of each circle, and tho idiosyncrasies 
of mdividual members of these circles For while 
It is convement to treat of these poets in groups, 
and whilo mutual mfluencos were considerable, the 
artistic originality and mtense uidividuaJity of the 
greater souls must always be borne in mind. 

In the poetry passed under review, the roam 
thing has been the reiteration of the importance 
of ordmary folk and commonplace things, cuid of 
the simple joys and beauties of Nature. But 
these, as we have set'n, by no means exhaust the 
Romantics. The mtoUoctual implications of Ro- 


manticism, only hinted at now and again m Words- 
worth and Coleridge, come boldly to the fpre m 
the small cboric circle of poets with whom we shaU 
now bo dealing. ^ 

IMoral and intoUoctual freedom/ Jtocial emanci- 
patinn,' and a rich abandonment to the sensuous 
dehglits of life, these are matters that find full 
expression m the work of poets hko Byron, BhoUey, 
Keats 

GEORGE GORDON NOEL, 6th LORD BYRON 
(1788-1824) 

Uis Lu'e 

One of Byron's early biograpliers, John Galt, has 
summonsed the poet as “ a m}Slery iii a winding- 
shect crowned with a halo ” His latest biographer. 
Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne, sees in this self-st}lcd 
“ victim of her sex ” one of “ the most splendid 
examples we have of the struggling, wuinuig and 
losing, enjoying and scorning, aspiruig and falling, 
loving and hating human spirits ” ^ 

Bom on January 22, 1788, in London, Byron waa 
t Byron, by E C Moj no (Molliiicn). 
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singularly unfortunate m both his parents His 
father was a handsume blackguard, nominally a 
soldier, who, havmg squandered his wife’s fortune, 
deserted her and thoir child, and died in France in 
1791. His mother. Miss Gordon of Gight, a woman 
of the most passionate extremes, would at one time 
spoil her son by over- indulgence and immediately 
after goad him into fury by her cruel taunts at 
hia l^eness, although he had bravely suffered the 
most excruciating torture at the hands of mcapablo 
practitioners m the vain hope of a cure 

During an early upbringing m comparativo 
poverty he attended a cheap day-school at Aber- 
deen, but failed hero to learn even his letters, for 
which his mother " boxed hia cars ” private tuition 
followed, and then — a warm-hearted, lively lad, 
quicker to give a blow than accept one — pursued 
his instruction at Aberdeen Grammar School until 
1798, when, on the death of his groat uncle, he 
inherited the title and an impoverished estate 

Kemoviiig with Ins mother, first to Nottingham, 
ilion to London, the youthful peer was placed with 
Dr Gleiime at Dulwich, prupar&tory to his entrance 
at Harrow, but his mother’s injudicious behaviour 
and self will so greatly impeded Itis studies, that tho 
boy was considerably below the standard of other 
boys of his age when he went up m 1801, shy and 
sensitive, " more easily led by a silken thread than 
by a oable ” Cricket and boating were always 
favourite pastimes, and m the noble art of self- 
defence ho “ lost but one battle in seven ” 

With tho reputation of an idler he entered 
Trimty College, Cambridge, in 1805, though he had 
wished for Christ Church, Oxford, but there was no 
vemancy He mode no profession of serious study, 
but was on omnivorous reader, particularly inter- 
ested in Oriental history , and while “ 1 look my 
gradations in tho vices with great promptitude,” 
he says, “ 1 could not share in the commonplace 
libertinism of the place and time without disgust ” 
To the alarm and indignation of the college autho- 
rities he kept bulldogs in his rooms, and a bear 
cub that he said was “ in trainmg for a fellowship ” 
In 1808 he left the University with an M A degree, 
“ because the old licldam could not avoid it ” 

On coming of age in 1809 ho took his seat in tho 
House of Lords, but with party politics would 
have nothing to do on either side After wild revels 
at Newstead, Hyron with his friend Hobhouse left 
England on July 2 for his first tour on the Continent 
Throughout his letters at this period it is easy to 
trace his varying moods ; tho excitements of his 
travels when " I was very happy at Lisbon because 
I love orongos, talk bod Latin to the monks . . 
ride on an ass or mule, and swear Portuguese ” , 
again, his passion for Nature and love of sohtude 
“ My old seas and mountains are tho only acquaint- 
ances 1 ever found improve upon me ” “ twelve 

months of any given individual was perfect ipeca- 
cuanha ” , and throughout all we find an underlymg 
bitterness that merged into the melancholy so 
peculiarly his own • “I begin to find out that 
nothing but virtue will do m this damned world 
I am tolerably sick of vice . I am veiy serious 
and cynical, and a good deal disposed to moralise ” 
His return to England in July 1811 was marked 


by the loss of his friend Matthews, who was drowned 
while bathmg, and the death of his mother on 
August 1 Byron was a dutiful son, and depute 
her faults would hear no HI spoken of her ' “ Cost 
what it may, gold or blood, I will pursue to the 
last the cowardly calumniator . . • of a defenceless 
woman ” 

“ A wife would be the salvation of me,” he once 
wrote in his Journal, so in 1813, when he met the 
dever, beautiful, and wealthy only child of Sir 
Kalph Milbanke, it was, to use his own words to 
her, “ the first appioach ever made on my part to 
a permanent umon with any woman ; ” she refused 
the offer, but a meeting twelve months later ended 
m their marriage at 8oaham on January 2, 1816 
They lived together, first at Seaham, then in London, 
a life of hopeless financial embarrassment and 
painful disagreements , doubtless there were faults 
on both aides, though Byron chivalrously takes tho 
blame : “ Where there is blame it belongs to myself, 
and if I cannot redeem I must bear it ” 

The birth of their baby girl m December mode 
matters no bettor, and m January 1816 Lady Byron, 
to outward appearance quite friendly, left him on a 
temporary visit to her parents , slie never returned, 
and on April 21a legal deed of separation was made 
Lady Byron died m 1860, and their daughter, Ada, 
afterwards Lady Lovelace, m 1852 

Four days after the deed was signed. Lord Byron 
left England never to return During his wander- 
uigs he mode the acquaintance of tho ShoUcys and 
daue Clairmont, the mother of Allegra, and on tlie 
tragic death of Shelley, Byron witnessed the grim 
nto of cremation on the shore of the Italian lakt 

In 1823, when Greece was struggling for iiido- 
pendonco, tho poet threw all his energies into the 
cause, “ the imaginative poet became a practical 
politician, and the unrestrained hbertine changed 
to a sturdy military disciplinanan ” “ 1 have 

come to help none of you as a partisan, but all of 
you as a friend,” and his whole heart, mind, and 
body were given to his self imposed task, until 
seized with sudden illness on February ID, 1824 
He lingered for two months in distressing sufienng, 
and died at Missolonghi m Westeni Greece on 
Easter Monday, April 19, “ engaged in the glorious 
attempt to restore that country to her ancient 
freedom and renown ” His body was brought to 
England and laid to rest m the family vault at 
Hucknall Torkard. 

His Work 

Whatever view we British people may hold of 
Byron’s work, there can bo no doubt that on the 
Continent he was m his own day, and still is m ours, 
one of the greatest figures m English literature 
There is no other poet in the Romantic Revival 
who touched Europe so unmistakably as Byron. 
Yot his detractors are many and formidable, and 
there are not a few critics who would deny him any 
place m the firmament of great poets Let us 
admit hiB faults at the outset if we would judge 
him fairly His slpvenlmess of diction, his cheap 
rhetoric, his gross errors of taste, these things are 
obvious enough, and mfect his work just as his 
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theatricahty and lack of Belf-oontrol condition any 
personal estimate ve make of the maji Yet it la 
bard to understand how any careful student of his 
writings oan help feeling that many splendid fleshes 
of beauty and insight overshadow the faults m any 
final appreciation of his work as a whole 

In the first place, he had from the outset an 
instinct for admirable and telhng prose. His 
letters scintillate m racy humour and hvely personal 
touches , they are rarely negligible, for pyrpQ was 
a sound cntic — exaggerations notwithstondmg — 
and on excellent observer of men and manners. 
As a writer of verse his progress was more chequered. 

In his expenmental period his poetic style is 
often commonplace and tawdry. The expen- 
montal years start m 1807 with Hours of Idleness, 
include English Bards and Scotch Beneu'ers, and 
end with the Siege of Corinth. Even here the 
mtelloctual power of the man triumphs over the 
faulty medium, just as hia genuine love of beauty 
raises some of the rhetoric to a high level. But the 
work IS veiy uneven After 1816, the era of his 
exje, the stylo improves steadily, and there is an 
ampler power of self-expression If we except tho 
majority of his dramas, mostly uneasy experiments, 
we may trace a gradual progress of his art until, 
III Zion Juan and the Vision of Judgment, we have 
the richest fruits of his genius — richest not merely 
because of their hardly acquired arlistic excellen- 
cies, but because tho various sides of the man, his 
wit, his fancy, his passion for beauty, his graphic 
actuality, find here m these poems their happiest 
expression 

His Bold Imagination 

Lacking the intensity of Wordsworth, the subtlety 
of Coleridge, the receptivity of Keats, the aeri^ 
lire of Shelley, Byron possessed a breadth and vigour 
of imagination beyond that of any contemporary 
Nowhere is this inoro agreeably illustrated than in 
his love of Nature In this lov o ho is at one with all 
tho llomantic poets, and he expressos it quite m 
his own particular way , there is no meditative 
musing, little sensu of mystery, but a very hve sense 
of wonder and dehght m tho energising glones of 
Nature 

“ The mom is up again, the dewy mom 
Witli breath all incense and with check all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away witli playful scorn. 

And living os it earth contained no tomb 
And glowing into day ■ we may resume 
The march of an existence ” 

It IS “ over tho hills and far away ” with Byron 
Nature for him is a splendid beuikground against 
winch human activities depict themselves. There 
IB no mistaking the smeenty of his enthusiasm, or 
the attractive glow it gives to his facile rhetonr 
Nature mtoxicates him with on almost hcculy 
dehght. 

‘ To sit on rooks, to muse o’er flood and fell. 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene. 

Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
.And mortal foot hod ne’er or rarely lieen 
To climb tho traoklesa mountain all unseen 
W’lth the wild flock that never needs a fold, 
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Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to tean— 

This 18 not solitude . ’tis but to bold 
Convome with Mature’s charms, and view her stores 
unroll’d ” 

In his descriptive passages we ore reminded of 
Scott at his best There la the same easy vigour and 
fire. Such poems os tho Siege of Connth are rich 
in brilliant sketches like this : 

" ’Tib midnight on the mountains brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down s 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 

Beepangled with tlioeo isles of light. . . . 

Tlio waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air , 

And scarce their foam the pebbles shook. 

But murmur’d meekly us the brook 
The winds were pillow’d on the waves ; 

The banners droop’d along their staves. . . . 

And that deep eilence was unbroke, 

Save where the watch his signal spoke. 

Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill , . . 
And the wide hum or that wild host 
Rustlod like leaves from coast to coast. . . .” 

Ills Strong Indtmdualtly 

He waa a poseur, with phases of sunphcity and 
naturalnMS ; an actor with a strain of fierce sin- 
cerity , a revolutionary m thought and a conserva- 
tive m art A man of violent emotion, he waa 
constantly betrayed into extravagant assertion. 
But he was by no means so unstable as he seemed 
He loved to shock people and magnify his lawless- 
ness But he was not a bad man , he was merely 
a man who did bad things The distmction is a 
real one. Considermg hia wretched childhood, with 
a “ brutal roystcrer ” for a father, and a virago for 
a mother, there is scant wonder that his temper 
was BO gusty, and his emotional life so exaggerate. 
But he had fine enduring traits courage, gene- 
rosity, and a capacity for friendship 

Uo was one of the most widely travelled of our 
poets, and what ho paints he paints from actual ob- 
servation The local colour is not “mugged up ’’ 
A man who lived with Byron for several years de- 
clared that on certam days he was mad, while at 
other times, m presence of beautiful things, he 
became sublime. Scott spoke of him as “ being a 
man of real goodness of heart, and tho kmdest and 
best feelings, miserably thrown away by his foohsh 
contempt of public opinion Instead of being 
warned or chocked by pubho opposition, it roused 
him to go on in a worse strain, as if he said, ' Ay, 
you don't like it ; well, you shall have something 
worse for your paina’ ’’ 

But such as ho was, with all his contradictions, 
his sensuality, his sublimity, his wit, his spleen, hia 
moody restlessness, his individuality is so strong 
that it breaks through all his poems There is no 
poet less objDctivc than ho His heroes and viUama 
(the distinction is not always apparent) are coloured 
stage editions of himself Manfred, Chtlde Harold, 
Lara, Don Juan, wo con see the insolent dandy, the 
danng adventurer, tho intrepid fighter, the amorist 
m each. Such force of personahty will not be 
Bohoolod to the requirements of a finished art. No 
great poet has over been more shamelessly bom- 
bastic and turgid ; but amidst stanzas of third rate 
rhetoric are passages of real power and beauty. 
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" I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Bigbs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand , 

I saw from out the wave her structure nss 
As from the stroke ol tlie enchanter’s wand 
A thousand years, their cloudy wings expemd 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the wingdd Lion’s marble piles. 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred 
isles ' 

Wliat from tins barren being do we reap ? 

Our seiisos narrow, and our reason frail. 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep. 

And all things weigh’d in custom’s falsest scale , 
Opmion an omnipotence, whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Tjest their own judgments should become too bngUt, 
And their free thoughts bo crimes, and earth have too 
much light ” 

Hu WU 

If the fioxibihty of Byron’s verse was well adapted 
for rhetorical purposes, it was equally well adapted 
for satiric use His satire, indeed, is more remark- 
able than even his rhetoric Beppo and Don Juan 
scintillate with humour There is no delicacy, no 
subtlety about it , but it has a daring and hvelmess 
that reminds one of the Bestoration wits rather 
than of any contemporary models Moreover, there 
IS abundant sound sense m Byron’s persiflage 

*' One hates an author that’s all author, fellows 
In foolscap uniforms turn’d up with ink. 

So very anxious, clever, flne, and jealous. 

One don’t know what to say to them, or tlunk. 
Unless to pull thorn with a pair of bellovrs , 

Of coxcombry's worst coxcombs e’en the pink 
Are preferable to those shreds of paper. 

These unquench’d snuQlngs ol the inidmght tapei 

Of these same wo sec several, and of others, 

Men of the world who know tho world like men, 
Scott, Rogers Moore, and all the better brothers. 
Who think of something else beside tho pen 
But for tho children of the ’ mighty mothers,’ 

The would be wils, and can’t- he gentlemen, 

I leave them to their daily ‘ tea is reody,’ 

Smug coterie, and liteiary lady ” 

Slovenly and merotricioua Byron can bo, and 
often IS Scarcely ever duos he lack vitality Ho 
has lioen accused of insinoority, and insincoro ho 
could bo when ho wished But it was a thmg 
done doliboratoly — malice afuiothought ; an actor’s 
pose Despite occasional attitudinising in the lime- 
light, there was an elemental greatness and fierce 
integrity about the man h'or this reason prefer- 
ence must be given to Don Juan above all his other 
work For there you have the real Byron — a 
medley of perverse humour, koon-sighted wit, heady 
passion, and — its coarseness notwithstanding — 
with that unmistakable thirst after beauty which 
you find in none but the hvo and genuine poet 
As an artist it is interesting to compare his quick, 
vivid impressionism with tho caressmg exactitude 
of Keats He has an eve for essentials, and can 'dash 
oil a pictorial effect or a character sketch with 
amazing dexterity and skill The effect may be 
rather of the flamboyant poster type than that of 
the finished picture . But, allowing for this, there 
can be no question of his success WhoUy admir- 
able in its way is the pen sketch of London : 


*' A mighty mass of bnek and smoke and shippmg. 

Dirty and dusky, but ss wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just alappmg 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
. Of masts , a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe thro’ their seaKSoal canopy , 

A huge, dim cupola like a foolsoap crown 
On a fool’s head — and there is London Town.” 

It might serve as a motto to a Whistler study 
The mogio of London held Juan as it has held many 
smoe: 

“ But Juan saw not this each wreath of smoke 
Appear’d to him but as the magio vapour 
Oi some alohymio furnace, from whence broke 
Tho wealth of worlds (a wealth of Tax and paper) 

The gloomy clouds, which o’er it as a yoke 
Are bow’d and put the Sun out hke a taper — 

Were nothmg but the natural atmorohere. 

Extremely wholesome, tho’ but rarefy clear ” 

Of his lyrics it may be said that while lacking 
the elusive dohcacy of Shelley, and the noble dis- 
tmction of Wordsworth, they have none the leas a 
lilting charm and gracious music of their own. 

That well-known lyric, 

“ She walks iii lieauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ” 

will take its place beside the best lyrics ui our 
language 

Profoundly touched at certain points by romanti- 
cism, Byron was never a poet of i omanticism m the 
sense that Shelley, Scott, and Coleridge were Like 
Wordsworth and Southey, ho is deeply touched by 
Its mfluonoos at one moment, but is far away at the 
next A certain stolidity m ordsworth’s nature, 
coupled with a charincas iii yielding to emotions, 
give his romanticism very definite hmitations , while 
about both Southey and Byron there was a strong 
practicality, a vivid sense of the present that cii- 
cumsenbe their romanticism Of all the great 
poets of tho time, Byron presents tho curious 
and piquant combination of an ardent romantic 
imagination, and an mtellect and outlook essen- 
tially w orldly and matter-of-fact \\ itb Keats it 
was tho past, with Shelley the future, with Byron 
it 18 the present that really interests and grips him 
His ardent faney dallied with the past on occcuion , 
but ho 18 most at home with the England of his day, 
tho Europe of his day, its social hypocrisies, its 
hturory cunventioua and alloctations Ho is always 
at heart a society gtmtleman, and both m its good 
and bad sense, a man of the woild Here is the 
explanation of his genuine admiration for Pope and 
the Popian metliods, and his attack on Bowles (see 
Ent/lwh Bards and ijcotrh Remewera) for depreciating^ 
Pope He never took his Childe Harold as senously 
as tho Enghah Bards — which is purely eighteenth- 
century m spirit — and thought for more of his 
Via%on of Judgment, which is pure satire, than of 
bis CoTsavr His own slap-dash methods of wnting 
were not after Pope, it is true, but none knew this 
better than he did, and he criticised his own slovoi- 
liness of writing and lauded the easeful llniirii and 
polish of Pope No doubt there is a touch of per- 
sonal malice m his early attack on Wordsworth 
and his circle, and for this reason he exaggerated 
all that was anti-romantic in his nature. But, 
while making allowance for this, there was real 
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slnoerity in his ontioal attitude ; real value also 
at a tune when romanticism was at its height, and 
when the eighteenth-century poets sufiered a good 
deal of undeserved obloquy. But the spirit of the 
age was too strong for him. He may have felt 
soornful of the saooharme joys of romanticism, but 
he had a sweet tooth and yielded to its blandish- 
ments. On the whole Byron was more interesting 
as a man, a personality, than a writer, because of his 
complex nature and of his picturesque setting in 
the social conditions of his time His influence 
for a time was tremendous, though always at 
bottom more personal than literary. Then, as is 
always the cose when the spell waned, the reaction 
ran violently to the other extreme, and the Vic- 
torian unduly depreciated him Perhaps we are 
beginning to-day to get the right perspective of 
this strange compound of greatness and littleness 
If not one of our greatest poets, there ore few 
literary personalities more interesting than he, and 
he was undoubtedly a powerful force m Enghah 
letters 

Don Juan 

A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love. 

And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from alravo , 

Such kisses os belong to early days. 

Where heart, and soul, and sense, in concert move. 

And the blood’s lava, and the pulse a blaze. 

Each kiss a heart-quake, — for a kiss’s strength, 

I think it must be reckon’d by its length 

By length I mean duration ; theirs endured 
Heaven knows how long — no doubt they never 
reckon’d , 

And if they hod, they could not liavo secured 
The sura of their sensations to a second 
They had not spoken , but they felt allured, 

As if their souls and lips each other beckon’d. 

Which being join’d, like swarming bees they clung — 
Their hearts the flowers from whence tho honey sprung. 
Thoy were alone, but not alone os they 
Who shut in chambers think it luncliuoss , 

The silent ocean, and tho starlit bay, 

Tho twilight glow, which momently grew less. 

The voiceless sands, and dropping caves, that lay 
Around them, mode them to each other press. 

As if there were no hfc beneath the sky 
Save theirs, and that their htc could nevei die 
They fear’d no oyes nor ears on that lone beach, 

’They felt no terrors from the night they were 
All in all to each other , though their speech 

Was broken words, they thought a language there, — 
And all the burning tongues the passions teach 
Found in one sigh the best interpreter 
Of nature’s oroolo — ^first love, — ^that all 
Which Evo has left her daughters sinco her fall 

Haid6e spoke not of scruples, ask’d no vows. 

Nor offer’d any she hod never hoard 
Of plight and promisos to be a spouse. 

Or perils by a loving maid incurr’d ; 

She was all which pure ignorance allows. 

And flew to her young mate like a young bird. 

And never having dreamt of folsehood, she 
Had not one woM to say of constancy. 

She loved, and was beloved — she adored. 

And she was worshipp’d , after nature's fashion. 

Their intense souls, into each other pour’d. 

If souls could die, had perish’d m that passion,— 

But by degrees their eenses were restored. 

Again to be o’eroome, ogam to dash on ; 

And, boating against hia bosom, Hoidde’a heart 
Felt as if never more to boat apart 
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Alas 1 thCT were so young, so beautiful. 

So lonely, loving, helpless, and the hour 
Was that in which the heart » always full, 

And» having o*er itself no further power. 

Prompts deeds eternity cannot annul, 

But pays off moments in an endless shower 
Of hell-fire— all prepared for peoplo giving 
pleasure or pain to one another nving 

Alas * for Juan and Haid^e ' thoy were 
So lovmg and so lovely — till then never. 

Excepting our first parents, such a pair 

Had run the nsk of being damn'd for ever ' 

And Ilaid^e, being devout as well as fair. 

Had, doubtless, hoard about the Stygian river. 

And hell and purgatory — but forgot, 

Just in the very cnsis she should not. 

They look upon each other, and thoir evo'j 

Gleam in the moonlight , and her white arm clospe 
Round Juan's head, and hia around her lies 
Half buned m tho tresses winch it grasps , 

She Sits upon his knee, and drinks bis siglis. 

He hers, until they end in broken gasps , 

And thus they form a group that's quite antique. 

Half naked, loving, natural, and Greek 

And when those deep and burning moments pass'd. 

And Juan sunk to sleep within her arms. 

She slept not, but all tenderly, though fast, 

Sustain'd hia head upon her bosom's charms 
And now and then her eye to heaven is cast. 

And then on tho pale cheek bor breast now varms. 
Pillow'd on her o'erilowing heart, which pants 
With all it granted, and with all ib grants. 

An infant when it gazes on the light, 

A ohild tho moment wlien it drains the breast^ 

A devotee when soars the Host m sight, 

An Arab with a stranger for a guest, 

A sailor when the pnze has struck m fight, 

A miser filling his most hoarded clicst, 

Feel rapture but not such true joy are reaping 
As thoy who watch o'er what they love while sleepiag. 

For there It bos so tranquil, so belo\ ed. 

All tliat it hath of life with us is living ■ 

So gentle, st'rless. helpless, and unmoved. 

And all unconscious of the loy 'tis giving , 

All it hatli felt, mflicted, possM and proved. 

Hush’d into de]>ths beyond the watclier's diving * 
There lies tho thing wo love witli all its errors. 

And all its charms, like death without its terrors. 

Tho lady wotcli'd her lovor — and that hour 
Of Love’s, and Night’s and Ocean’s solitude, 
O'erflow'd her soul with their united power ; 

Amidst the barren sand and rocks so rude, 

She and her wave^worn love had mode their bowel, 
Where nought upon their passion could intrude. 

And all the stars that crowded the blue space 
Saw nothing happier than her glowing face 

Alas ' tho love of women I It is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing , 

For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 

And if ’tie lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them but mockenes of tho pckst alone. 

And their revenge is os the tiger's spnug. 

Deadly, and quick, and crushing , yet, as real 
Torture is theirs, wliat they inflict thoy feel 

They aro nght ; for man, to man so oft unjust, 

Ts always so to women * one solo bond 
Awaits them, treachery is all their trust , 

Taught to roncoal, their bursting hearts despond 
Over their idoT till some wealthier lust 

Buys them in marriage — and what rests beyond ? 

A thankless husband, next a faithless lover. 

Then dressing, nursing, praying, and aJI's over 

Some take a lover, some take drams or prayers, 

Some mind tboir household, otheze dissipation. 

Borne mn away, and but exchange their cares. 

Losing the ^vantage of a virtuous station s 
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Few oliongea e*er can better their affairs. 

Theirs being an unnatural situation. 

From the dull palace to the dirty hovel ; 

Borne play the devil, and then write a novel 
Haid^ was Nature’s bndo, and knew not this * 

Haid6e was Passion’s child, bom where the sun 
ShoweiN tnple hght, and scorches even the kiss 
Of Ins gazelle-eyed daughters , she was one 
Mode bul to love, to feel that she was hia 
Who was her chosen : what was said or done 
Klsewhoro was nothing She had nought to fear, 

Hope, care, nor love l^yond, her heart beat here 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792-1822) 
His Lue 

The poet Shelley was the eldest son of tlie narrow- 
minded representative of an old county family, 
tho Shelleys of Field Place, Sussex, where this 
“ brilliant, wayward, lU-fated youth ” was bom on 
August 4, 1792. 

A mischievous, lovable lad, of independent, ener- 
getic, generous disposition, with large, beautiful 
blue eyes, lung busily hair, delicate features, 
and strong, slender figure, his whole appearance, 
it IS said, “ breathed an animation, a lire, an en- 
thusiasm, a vivid and preternatural intelligence ” 
Yet how many of liis contemporaries have also 
likened him to a flower . “ An elegant and slender 
flower whoso head drooped from being surcharged 
with ram,” said one , with fesk^ures of “ an un- 
healthy paleness, hke a flower that has licen kept 
from tho light of day,” was the remark of another ; 
while a third tells us that his form, ” graceful and 
slender, drooped like a flower in tho bicuzo ” 

Shelley’s early education was given at home m 
company with his sistors , in 1802 he went to school 
at Sion House, Brentford, where ho was looked 
upon as “ a strange, unsocial bouig,” and three 
years later passed into Eton His school experi- 
oncos, however, wore somewhat unfortunate , ho 
hated tyranny and brutal force, and tho system of 
fagging waa utterly repugnant to the boy’s love 
of freedom and independence . 

“ I will be wise. 

And just, and (roe, and mild, if in mo lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
Tho selfish and the strong still tyraiuuze 
Without reproach or check ” 

The choice of tutor for a boy with a disposition 
such as Shelley’s was also an unwise one , tho pupil 
himself tells us that “ ho was one of the dullest men 
m the establishment ” . 

“ And from that hour did I with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of loro. 

Yet nothing tliat my tyrants know or taught 
I carod to learn ” 

Withal, be became a good Greek scholar, produced 
a consideiable amount of Latm verso, and with 
Bull greater zest pursued his experiments m chem- 
istry and electricity, that culminated in many 
boyish pranks — ^from an electric shock to a tutor 
to the setting on fire of a haystack, “because he 
wanted to have a hell of his own ” It was his 
delight to dress his sisters and himself “ in strange 
costumes to personate spirits or fiends, to take a 
^ Canto II, clxxxvi-ccii 


fire-stove and fill it with some inflammable liquid, 
and to cany it flaming mto the kitchen,” and “ it 
seemed too probable,” says his sister, “ that some 
day the house would be burned down ” 

From Eton he went up to Oxford m 1 808, revolu- 
tionary m spirit and bitterly opposed to the ezistmg 
state of Booiety ; he was a diligent student, rekd 
hard if not along the lines presenbed by the uni- 
versity, and with frank independence spoke and 
wrote as he thought It is therefore needless to 
say that when his pamphlet, The Neceemty of 
Aihe%Bm, appeared, it caused considerable fnotion 
with tho authonties, but, having the courage of his 
conviction, he asked them to discuss the subject 
with him, and was met with an indignant refusal — 
he must subscribe to tJie college rule of faith or 
depart Refute his pamphlet he would not, so he 
was dismissod, and with his friend Thomas iTeileieon 
Hogg, loft Oxford for London with the impression 
tliat tho world is agomst him and a determination 
from henceforth to be against the world. His ex- 
pulsion but fixed tho more firmly his revolutionary 
and atheistical ideas, and his father, by withdraw- 
ing his allowance, alienated his aflection without 
any good result 

ShoUoy was but nmeteen when he first mot 
Harriet Westbrook She quickly aroused his eyra- 
pathy by bints of tyranny and persecution from 
members of the homo circle, and a few months 
later they eloped to Edinburgh At first they 
appear to have been quite happy : “ My wife," 
says Shelley, “ is the partner of my thoughts and 
feelings ” 

Always on the side of liberty, m 1812 the cause 
of Catholic Emanripation in Ireland claimed 
Shelley’s attention, and with his wife and her 
sister ho crossed the Channel An Addrrm to the 
Insh People was printed and circulated, in which 
he askiHl them, “ Poes not your heart bound 
at the bare possibility of your posterity possessing 
liberty and happiness T . . . Oh ' if your hearts 
do not vibrato at such as this, ; then ye are dead 
and cold — ye are not men ” There was, however, 
no warmth m the response to his kmd ofiicos, the 
police were also beginning to suggest that his de- 
parture would not be lamented, so on April 7 the 
tno left for Wales After a brief sojourn at Trema- 
doe they returned to London, where lanthe, their 
first child, was bom in June 1813 , the second, 
a boy, was bom at Bath the following year 

Shelley’s love for his children is well known, but 
for some reason his wife was an indifferent' mother, 
and to this is attributed tho beginning of his cold- 
ness towards her With Godwin and his family 
Shelley was on mtimate terms, and the gradual 
estrangement from the now unoongenial com- 
panionship of his wife and her siSEer, threw him 
more and more mto the Godwin circle and the society 
of Godwin’s daughter, a girl of sixteen, “ fair and 
faiT-haired, pale indeed, and with a piercing look,” 
with whom, finding much m common, he fell 
passionately in love 

Gradually the nft widened between Bhellsy and 
his wife, and in Juno 1814 they egreed to separate ; 
Harriet wont to her father at Bath, and Shelley 
qmte openly left London with Mary Godwm. The 
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tragio circumstances of Harriet’s death, two years 
later, are well known. 

At first we may be tempted to blame the youth- 
ful Alary Godwin for the step she had taken, until 
we call to mind her antecedents and upbringing; 
and may quote Lady Shelley m extenuation : 

“ By the words of her father whom she lovod — by the 
writings of her mother whom she had been taught to 
venerate, it was natural that she should listen to the 
dictates of her own heart, and willingly umte her fata 
with one who was so worthy of her love.” 

In 1816, immediately after the death of his wife, 
Shelley spent some days with I,eigh Hunt at 
Hampste^, Alaator was published, and on De- 
cember 30 married Alary Godwin in Loudon, early 
in the following year he made frantic efforts to 
regain the control of his motherless children, but the 
law, m the person of Iiord Eldon, then Chancellor, 
decided that he was “ unfitted for parontal rosponsi- 
bihties ” Smarting with indignation, worried in 
mind, ill in body, and socially ostracised, Shelley end 
bis wife left England m Alarch 1818, with no pros- 
pect, as ho wrote bitterly, of returning to a country 
whore “ 1 am regarded as a rare ]irodigy of crime 
and pollution, whoso look oven might infect ” 

The last four years of Shelley’s life (1818-1822), 
spent mainly m Italy with his friends Byron and 
l^igh Hunt, were also the most probfic in liis work , 
lie had believed thoroughly m his own early work, 
frequently quoting Afilton’s words, “ There is some- 
thing in my writings that shall bvo for ever ” ; 
towards the end he became somewhat pessimistic, 
and used to say that, “ produce what I may, I am 
doomed to bo unread ” Though not indifferent 
to fame, the attack of an anonymous critic afforded 
him “ exquisite entertainment,” and while ” perhaps 
justly condemned,” wroto Shelley, “ I feel that I am 
there sitting, whore ho durst not soar ” 

The year before his tragic death, Shelley was 
living a quiet, studious life at I’lsu, translatmg 
Spinoza, in which he was cusistod by liis wife, 
seeing much of Byron and Byron’s friends, devot- 
ing considerable time to boating and hshing, but 
although never liappy away from the water he was 
unable to swim On one occasion he resolved to 
try, and had it not been for Trelawney would have 
perished “1 always find the bottom of a well,” 
he said to his resouor, ” and they say Truth hos 
there In another minute I should have found it ” 

“ I always go on mitil I am stopped,” said 
Shelley, “ and I am never stopped ” Hod ho been 
less headstrong and fearless he would probably have 
taken the advice of thoao friends who endeavoured 
to restrain him fiom loavuig Leghorn m that frail 
boat so unskilfully handled, ‘‘ the smoke on the 
water, and the devil broamg mischief ” In the 
white fog the And was soon cnvolopod, and notlimg 
more was seen of boat or ocoupaiits uiit il two months 
later, when the bodies of Shelley and his friend 
Wi llmma were found upon the shore of the lake ; 
pending the arrival of Bjmin and Leigh Hunt, 
Shelley’s body was bunod in the sand, to be burned 
later m the presence of his friends, with a strange 
ritual of wine poured over the body “ This, with 
EHe oil and salt, made the yellow flames glisten and 
quiver. The heat from the sun and fire was so 
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intense that the atmosphere was tremulous and 
heavy ” The ashes were collected, and with the 
heart, that Trelawney had snatched from burning, 
were placed m a box and eventually buned m Rome 
“ The fine spirit that hod animated us and held 
us together is gone,” wrote Trelawney, “and loft 
to our own devices we degenerated apace.” 

Hib Work 

Shelley exhaled verse as a flower exhales fragrance, 
and just as the fragrance of a blossom vanes in 
quahty and power, so did Shelley’s verse vary 
in poetic merit The essential pomt is that there 
was no efiort or laborious artistry about it at any 
tune He may nut always have been a great poet 
— ^much in Queen Aiab is second-rate poetry — but 
he was always a poet Rhythm came os naturally 
to him us breathmg This distinguishes him at 
once from his contemporaries, several of whom 
served a laborious apprenticeship to the poetic 
Art Keats especially, whom one always thmks of 
m connection with Shelley, for personal reasons, 
strove long and arduously before he arrived at that 
consummate art that conceals art m such flawless 
gems as the Ode to Auitimn 

One other thing distinguishes Shelley from his 
oontemporarios He is a reformer as well as a 
poet Little interested m the past, mindful only 
of tho present when it jarred on his social idealism, 
his eyes arc fixed intensely on the future To 
renovate tho world, to bring about Utopia, that is 
his coiislanl aun, and fur this reason w e may regard 
Shelley as emphatically the poet of eager, sensitive 
youth, not tlic animal youth of Byron, but the 
spiritual youth of the visionary and reformer In 
his earlier years Godwin was the figure wlio most 
readily impressed his mobile imagination, and m 
many of the poems dealing with social subjects — 
Queen Mab, and Thv Revolt of lalani — ^he la httle 
more than Godwin mode musical In later life 
Wordsworth’s influence is more clearly discegmble. 
But the most potent inspiiation came from Greek 
literature, first brought before bis notice by his 
kmdly friend and critic, l’c*arocJc 

Shelley, like his admirer Browmng, needed the 
Bunshnio of tho South lo rouse his finest pow'ers. 
Alcutor is tho splendid product of his first acquamb- 
ance with the Alps , and his loveliest h ncs were 
written under Itahan skies 

Two notos dominate all Shelley’s work, epic, 
narrative, and lyric alike — his devotion lo hberty, 
and his whole-hearted belief in love as the prime 
factor in all human progress The B evolution to 
Shelley was much more than a political upheaval, 
it was a spiritual awakening, tl'-' hegi'icing of a 
new life All that was cmI m lifo ho traced to 
Slavery Natural development for Iiim was the 
only development Ho believed that men would 
never bo men, never give what was best m them 
until they could give it out freely Alaster yourself, 
he cries, and external freedom will enable you to 
rooliae your utmost capabilities Those are the 
tliougbts underljnng The Revolt of Islam, The Masque 
of Anarchy, Julian and Maddalo, and the noble lyrio 
drama, Prometheus Unbound. Liberty, m Shelley’s 
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eyes, xfBB freedom from extemel restrsmt. It is 
opposed to bceuoe, for to “ rule the Empire of 
Self ” wee, with Shelley, a moral neoeasity. What 
then, if force is withdrawn from Society, is to take 
its place f Shelley’s answer is. Love. Love is to 
reign supreme, for only m an atmosphere of love 
ocui liberty efficiently work. Love is, with Shelley, 
a transcendental force kindling all things into 
beauty In hia treatment of it we miss the more 
concrete touch of Koats, and the homelmess of 
Wordsworth’s steady affection. 

But Shelley was no ordinary human being. There 
IS a touch of elfin magic about all his work , he sings 
of human passions, yet cw one almost aloof from 
them or feeling them only m some etherealisod way. 
This IS at onoe his great merit and his weakness 
Consider, for instance, the Epipsychtdton, where the 
poet pictures certain influoncca that have come mto 
his life. Hero surely is a subject wrought out of 
the poet’s most mtimate experiences, which might 
have been profound, vital, and stimng ‘ the love of 
woman and the power of that love m shapmg 
human life I — how poignantly and graciously has 
Browmng dealt with this in his dramatic romances , 
with what quiet strength does Wordsworth suggest 
its spiritual aspects , with what fierce ardour does 
Byron surround its physical manifestation ; or 
look, on the other hand, at the subtle witchery of 
box that Keats gives us in La Belle Dame, end 
Coleridge in Ohriatabel Yet nono of these things 
move Shelley No poet felt more deeply the 
dynamic influence of love in moulding human 
destiny , none realised more utterly the msignifi- 
canco of life devoid of love , yet Shelley’s women 
are merely lovely wraiths that greet us to the 
stratus of delicious music. For instance : 

“ See where she stands • a mortal shape indued 
With love and hfn and light and deity. 

And motion which may change but cannot die ; 

An imago of some bright eternity ; 

A shadow of some guidon dream , a splendonr 
Leaving the ttiird sphere pilotless ; a tender 
Reflection of the eternal Moon of Lovo 
Under whoso mol ions life’s dull billows move , 

A metaphor of tipring and Youth and Morning , 

A vision like incarnate April, warning 
With smiles and toors. Frost the anatomy 
Into his suinmur grave ” 

A mortal shape, the poet assures us Can we 
believe him 7 The shape is more iniporsonal than 
the Princess of some old fairy tale The poet 
has visualised a thing of beauty, but surely not a 
woman, merely an exquisite abstraction, a channmg 
metaphor The only touch of reality in the poem 
comes with the scenic setting , that indeed is 
palpable enough, arid has no jiccr m English verse 
savo m the Lotus laud of Tennyson 

“ And all the placo m peopled with eweet airs ; 

Tlio light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon flowers. 

Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers, 
And falls upon the evelids like faint sleep , 

And from the moes violets and jonquils peep. 

And dart their arrowy odour through the brain 
Till you might faint with that delicious pam. 

And every motion, odour, beam, and tone. 

With that deep music is m unison ■ 

Which 13 a soul within the soul — they seem 
Like echoes of on antenatal dream, — 


It 18 an isle 'twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, and Sea, 
Oadled, and hung m clear tranquillity ; 

Bright as that wandenng Eden, Luoifor, 

Wsehed by the soft blue Oceans of young air.” 

But if, when dealing with human pasaionB, the 
dreamhke quahty of Shelley’s verse is a defect 
rather than a merit ; yet given a note of tantaqr 
to start with, no poet can compel our imagination 
as he does. The spontaneity, the qilondid aban- 
donment, the musical rush of the Imes, these fhmgs 
make us his wilhng captives He has made our 
hard, sibilant language a thing of fire and oir. 
The beauty of the visible world strikes his pris- 
matic imogmation and is dissolved into ramhow 
odours , the very personality of the singer melts 
mto hia song, until he ceases to be a man and be- 
comes a voice, a lync mcamate 

Yot, for all the visionsiry quahty of the verse, 
for all that strange aloofness, there is no va^eness 
of efiect, or intellectual mistiness. The outhnes 
may be famt, but they are unmistakable, and m 
such mcomparable lyrics as The Cloud and The Ode 
to the Weat Wind, there is a logical development of 
idea that blends perfectly with the exquisite music, 
making it a thing of thought and beauty all compact 

Passing fiom these general considerations of 
Shelley’s work, let us watch tor a while the artistic 
growth of the poet His earliest work. Queen Mob 
(1813), IB mdividual enough m its outcry against 
the unspiritual forces that weigh down mankmd, 
but is crude m expression, and is obviously written 
under the influente of Southey’s Onentabam In 
the next poem, Alaalor (1816), Shelley found his 
true greatness for the first time Written under 
the inspiration of congenial compamonship and of 
the glories of Alpiiio scenes, we find ourselves 
bathed m that atmosphere of luminous beauty and 
ethereal music so peculiarly Shelley an The aspir- 
ing youth in the poem is tlie poet himself on his life 
quest, and if tho story becomes at times obscure 
and over digressive, tlie mam drift is clear enough 
It IB the revolt of tho imagination against tho 
Lmitations of human life Following this poem, 
and spiritually akin to it, is the fine Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty (1816), and the glowing tribute to 
Mont Blanc (1816). 

Lifo at West Marlow (1816-1817) brought the 
poot into mtimato contact with social miseiy, and 
the outcome of this may bo seen in 2'he Revolt of 
latam (1818), with its passioniito plea for freedom 
The poem abounds in fine imagery and musical 
cadences, but is marred by incoherence, and charms 
the fancy rather than holds the imagination. Still 
loss successful is the diatribe against marriage, 
Rosalind and Helen (1819), unexpectedly strong 
and forceful at times, but on the whole weak and 
ineffectual 

The skilful use of the herolo couplet in Julian 
and Maddalo (1818) is interesting, and tho picture 
of Byron is vivid and intimate, but there is too much 
screaming, too much verbal hysteria, to make it gseat 
or memorable : very different are the Ltnee written 
among the Euganean HiUa m the same year, where 
the discords of life and the passionate ideabsmof 
tho poet, hoping against hope, are present with 
supple grace and power. In Promelheue Unbound 
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(1818-1819), the Bhelleyan tlunt for freedom re- 
i^pears in a noble and expansive setting. The 
machineiy of this mystical drama is as usual none 
too clear, and even when olear, anything but con* 
vincing, but the meaning of the poem is olear 
enough, and the pootic symbolism used to depict 
the ]oy of Nature at the liberation of Prometheus 
is magnificent “ The bright bluo sky of Rome and 
the eSect of the vigorous awakening spring in that 
divmest climate, and the new life with which it 
dominates the spirits even to intoxication were the 
inspiration of this drama ” Thus wrote Shelley, 
and m the fresh lovehness of the jets of song that 
break forth from time to tune, we can realise the 
measure of the poet’s spiritual intoxication 

If the Prometheus is mainly remarkable for its 
lyrical greatness, Shelley was soon to show in The 
Cenct (1810) that he was not lacking m dramatic 
power. 

The story of Beatrice Cenoi is just such an one 
as would have stirred the Jacobean dramatists, 
who loved a theme at once tragic and morbid, and 
Shelley’s drama has been compared with the work 
of Webster and Tourneur, both of whom were 
known to tho port. But Shelley’s imagination 
lacked both tho passionate mtensity of Webster 
and the coarso, undisciplined violence that occom- 
pany hisgrnius Wobstrrwould have made the play 
much more vital ; at tho same time ho would have 
made it too horrible. Shelley, deliberately cuchow- 
mg hero poetic beauties and giving it that touch of 
aloofness inhrrent in all Ins work, makes it not 
horrible, merely terrible The Cenci, in foot, with 
Its austere atmosphere and undeviatmg thiead of 
tragedy, has more points in common with the 
Greek than the romantic drama 

Although Shelley hod no genuine sense of humour 
ho had a quoor, elfish spirit of mockery, and this 
breaks out (perhaps as a relief to tho strain of 
The CcTici) m his next work, Peter BeU the 
Third * 

It IS instructive to compare this satirical attack 
on Wordsworth with Byron’s English Bards and 
The Viswn of Judgment Bj’ron is in his element ; 
Shelley is not The criticism in Peter BeU is not 
unfair — ^ho is never spiteful like Byron — but tho 
jesting has no savour , and os a satire it is only 
excoodod m incffoctiveness by Swellfoot the Tyrant 

Swcllfoot the Tifrant (1820) deals with the King 
and Queen Caroline Shelley is far more happily 
inspired by current affairs in his Btiiring protest, 
written after the Peterloo Massacro at Manchester — 
The Masque of Anarchy. 

About this time the Shelleys change their resi- 
dence for the hilly region of Piso, and tho yew 
1820 sees the birth of Shelley’s most exquisite 
imaginings. Of these. The Witch of Atlas is the most 
ambitious The witch is a beautiful goddess who 
watchos human dostmios ; she is tender and beno* 
ficent, yet with a calm detachment from human 
passion. She visits mortal bemgs and gives them 
fair dreams of beauty. 

The treatment is delicately fantastic, and the 
spell of fantasy is never rudely broken In the 
Letter to Mana Qitbome, the vein of fantasy runs 
into a lighter and more jesting mood. This poem 
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is the nearest approodh to real humour that may 
be found m Shelley : 

*' The liquor doctors rail at — and which I 
Will qualf in spite of them — and when we die 
We’ll toss up who died first of dnnking tea^ 

And cry out — heads or tails J — where’er we be." 

To some critics this is a triumphant refutation of 
the charge of "no humour” brought against him. 
I cannot see it m this light ; there is a sportii e 
gaiety about the piece that, had be never known 
Byron, might have served as some evidence on 
the vexed problem. As it is, we have to remember 
the close friendship with Byron — that certainly 
will serve to explam the form and visage that his 
gay obulhtions took at times ; while the whole 
te^r of Shelley’s life, the character of his letters, 
afford overwhelming evidcnco to the contrary. 
But tho poem, all the same, is an agreeable souffii 

The Sensitive Plant (1819) is less satisfying as a 
fantasy than The Witch of Atlas, but has a dcbcate, 
exotic grace and many haunting lines 

Greatest, however, are the lyrical pieces, where 
Shelley’s genius always exults The Skylark (1820), 
the most popular of these, though not the finest, is 
neb m melodious charm (too often mangled by 
mtrepid reciters) , but mfinitely superior m imagi- 
nativo conception and metrical power are The Cloud 
(1820) and tho Ode to the West Wind (1819). > 

The Cloud is a nature myth of flawless beauty. 
The complete identification of the poet with his 
subject, the superb rush of music, the crystalline 
clearness of the picture, not for a moment marred 
by over-profusion of metaphor as in The Skylark, 
these things make criticism tongue-tied Even to 
comment on its beauties is an impertinence It is 
made for our wonder and delight 

'The Ode to the West Wind is not greater artisti- 
cally — that were impossible ; but it hoe an mtel- 
loctual and human mterest designedly absent fiom 
the shorter piece 

The logical development of the imaginative idea 
is BO admirable that it deserves the fullest attention. 
Walking along the banks of the Amo, the poet has 
seen from the wood bard by tho rising autumnal 
storm carrying with it its freight of leaves. Burg- 
mg along comes this beneficent dest royer, scattering 
the black, scarlet, and yellow leaves far and wide : 

** Yellow , and black and pale, and beetle iixl, 
Postilenee-stncken multitudes : O thou. 

Who chanotest to their derk wintry bed 
The winged seeds, where they he cold nml low. 

Each like a corpse within its grove, until 
Thme azure sister of the spmig shall blow 
Her clanon o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours pit n and lull : 

Wild Bplrit, which art moving overywht ro ; 
Destroyer and preserver ; hear, O hear ' ’’ 

The “ wild Spirit ” is then both “ a destroy er 
and preserver." 

As the wind purifies the woods, so does tho wmd 
sweeten tho sky, clarify the ocean, and make 
stronger and sounder tho heart of man. 

With each fresh variation of tho original thought 
the poet gives us a flood of superb imagery, strength- 
emng the mom theme, never weakenmg by far- 
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fotohed oonoeits We pass in turn over earth, sky, 
and sea, the music gro\ring fuller and more majestic 
as the poem sweeps on, “ O lift me as a wave, a 
leaf, a cloud ” And as in the visible world so m 
the poet’s soul, the wmd is both Destroyer and 
Preserver . 

“ Make me as tliy lyre, even os the forest is : 

What if my leaves are falling like its ow n I 
The tumult of thy mighty harmoiiios 
Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 

Swuot though in sadness , . . 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth I ” 

Then from the individual the poem passes to 
the universal The old world must go, a now world 
must come with the Spring, laden with fresh sweet 
promises for suffering humanity : 

** O, wind. 

If Winter comes, can Spring bo far behind f ” 

Thus dues this wonderful lyric end Thero is 
no gi eater lyric in our language 

In the following year, 1821, came Adonats, a 
noble and eloquent elegy, deliberate and concon- 
trative in its method, the hnost of ins nun-lyncal 
pieces As in Adonaui he celebrates his love and 
admiration of a brother poet, so m Epipaychidion 
does he voioo his affection for certain feminine 
iniluences that have entered his life The poem is 
rich in atmosphere, but not the warm, vibrant 
atmosphere wo are anticipating 

Hdlas (1822) is inspired by the Greek Revolution, 
to which Byron gave his life and Shellcj' some of 
his most impassioned music As a gamer of lyiicol 
song it IS a worthy pendant to Promrlheua Unbound, 
reflecting not rncroly the superb lyrical invention 
of tlio poet but his live and mtense humanitanaiiisiii 
Then, m tho early flush of the Italian summer, 
came tho Trtwmph of Life — a beautiful fragment 
left incomplete by his death 

Turning from his verse to his prose, we arc 
struck by its oven clarity and sober sense His 
letters have not the pungency of Byron’s, but 
they aro never dull , and the later ones abound in 
rich and satisfying phrases. Certainly the prose is 
worthy of tho poet 

As a thmker starting with the crude matonalism 
and extreme social ideals of Godwin, ho accom- 
modated Godwin’s philosophy to his own sensitive 
and imaginative naturo, but under tho mfluenco of 
Plato, Godwin’s materialism dropped out of the way, 
although there was much in Godwin’s thoif^ht that 
always appealed to him He believed to tho end 
that tho unaided reason would pu£ an end to 
wickedness and error, and that all government 
was oppression But Roa.son with him lacked the 
cold and formal quality of Godwin’s tenets, being 
transformed with the poet’s ardent love Kis 
philosophy IS often pantheistic m expression — 
notably m Adonaia , and he is frequently spoken 
of 08 a pantlicist ; but ho obviously vacillates 
between dualism and pantheism, and the struggle 
between the good and evil Deities is clearly the 
burden of such poems as Alaabtr and Promeiheua 
On the whole, he behoves that the light will swallow 
up the darkness, but, hke most optimists worth 


their salt, he has moods of doubt and dejection. 
In hiB attitude towards art and the relation between 
art and conduct, he is as clear-headed as Coleridge, 
and saw plainly the quagmire of didacticism mto 
which Wordsworth hod 'fallen. As ho says m his 
Defem e of Poetry, “ the great instrument of moral 
good IB the imagination ” ; thereby touebmg m a 
simple phrase the ethereal power of all groat htero- 
ture , parting company with those who thmk that 
the poet can only reform mankind when he does 
BO ill the form of Dr. Watts’ moral songs 

Although in Shelley’s diction we And favourite 
words like “ curse,” “ poison,” “ demon,” that 
remind us of the Gothic school of terror, where 
Horace Walpole and Mrs Radcliffe ruled , yet the 
mcdiaival note is strikingly absent from Shelley’s 
poetry He cared as little for the past as did Byron, 
and the dim cloistral mysticism of tho Middle Ages, 
with its magic and its pageantry, stirred no pulse- 
beat in the author of Hellaa His passion for 
freedom, his craving for moral harmony, drew him 
towards Greek ideals Intellectually his sympathies 
were always with Greek thought ; though tem- 
perament and idiosyncrasies made his own poetic 
art something very different from the measured, 
orderly beauty of Hellenic culture Yet we must 
not make too much of this disparity Despiti' 
tho hectic note m Shelley and the difficulty he 
experienced in schooling his impetuous and ready 
muse, his constructive power is remarkable m his 
labT work, and the Hellenic ideal is assuredly not 
lost Bight of This IB espeeially iiuticaablo m tho 
briefer lyrics, where bis mastery is more apparent 
There tho form, the idea, the development from 
start to finish aro beautifully fashioned and co- 
relatod The stream of song is bright and clear ; 
and while apparently nisliing anywhere, pursues a 
defimto course and ochievos a definite purpose with 
marvellous ease and absence of eoiiseioiis effort 

The peculiar quality of Shelley’s lyneal genius 
demands soiiio comment As a rule our groat lyric 
poets have excelled in portraying sexual emotion, 
sometimes striking tho note of elemental passion, 
os did the Elizabethans and Robert Bums, some- 
times improvising tender sentimentalism and ex- 
quisite conceits around the pnmitive themes, as tho 
Caroline singers and Tennyson were wont to do 
But, whether directly or indirectly, the call of Bex 
has evoked their finest songs This is not the case 
with Shelley 

It IB somewhat of a parculox that a poet to whom 
human love is the vital inspiration of his art should 
prove BO elusive in his love lyrics. The sentiment 
is BO rarefied, so readily does he pass from tho 
porsonal to the universal, so engrossed is he with 
love as an abstract ideal, that as a love poet, as wo 
ordinarily understand tho term, ho is cunously 
unsubstantial and ineffective Certain events in 
his own life tend to persuade one hero, that this 
quality m his love songs, satisfymg in every respect 
aave aa expreasiona of love, is due to an elfin, a non- 
human element in tho man’s nature But the real 
solution does not he here, I think, though there may 
be a gram of truth in the view. 

In some ways Shelley is intensely human, vividly 
passionate ; but be is far more easily stirred by an 
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idea than by a person ; and his singularly aubtle 
intelleot exercises a cooling and impersonal influence 
upon his imaginative life. 

We cannot read of his life at Marlow without 
feeling the tender, sympathetic side of the man ; 
his many rich fnendships attest his sympathetic 
personality , but he hves so much in the future , 
he looks up so long at the sky that he soems to 
lose touch of earth His inteUect rules him, not 
any human emotion He is quickly, not deeply 
emotional 

Liberty for the downtrodden, hope for the op- 
pressed, peace for the storm-tossed, those arc things 
that fire his songs and stir his imagination to its 
depths. For this reason Thr Masque of Anarchy^ 
the PromHhtUB Unbound^ Hcllaat the Ode to the 
West Wind move us in a way that none of hia love 
poetry does , and for the rest, w'hen ho holds us 
with his magic music, it is when ho becomes iis ono 
of the elements himself, and, stripping himsolf of 
human emotion and thought, projects himself into 
the universo, loses his own self-identity, and charms 
us in just the same way as might a storm, a sunset, 
or the moon upon tho waters* 

Hellas 

The world's great age begins anew. 

The golden years return, 

The earl h doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Jjko wrecks of n dissolving dream 

A brighter Hellos roars its inountauia 
l''roiu waves serener for , 

A new PonouH rolls his tountaina 
Against the morning rstar , 

^Yhe^e fairer Tempea bloom, there sleep 
Young Oyclods on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves tho main. 

Fraught willi u later prize , 

Another Orplieus sings again. 

And loves, and weeps, and <li 08 ; 

A now VlysHos leaves onre more 
Calypso for his native ahoro 

O write no mon th<* tale of Troy, 

If earth Death's mioH must 
Nor mix with Laiari lago the joy 
Winch dawns upon the free. 

Although a subtler bphinx renew 
Riddles of death ThclKis never knew. 

Another Athens shall arise. 

And to remotor time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 

The Hpleiidour of its pnme ; 

And leave, if naught so bright may live. 

All earth con toko or XIoavoti con give 

Baturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst moro bright and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose, 

Than many unsubdued * 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers. 

But votive tears and symbol flowers 

O cease I must hate and death return ? 

Cease 1 mast men kill and die T 
Cease ) dram not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter propliorv ! 

The world is weary of the past— 

O might It die or rest at lost * 


Music 

1 pant for the music which is divine, 

My heart in its thirst is a dying flower ; 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
lioosen tho notes in a silver shower , 

Xdke a horblcss plain, for the gentlo ram, 

1 gasp, I faint, till they wake ogam. 

1*01 mo drink of the spirit of that sweet sound, 
Moio, oh more, — 1 am thirsting yet. 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it , 

Tho dissolving stram, through every vein. 
Passes into xny heart and brom. 


Thb Ci^ud 

T brmg trosh showera for the thirsting flowers. 

From tho scan and tho streams , 

I boar light sliado for tho leavcK when laid 
In their noonday dn^ains 
From iny wings are shaken tho dows that waken 
Tho Rwoot buds everv' one, 

WTicn rocked to rest on their mother's breast 
As she dances alioui the sun 
I wield tlio flail of the lashing hail, 

And wlnten tho green plains under. 

And then again I dissolve it in ram, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the ^ow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast , 

And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While ] sleep m the arms of the blast 
Sublime on the towers of rny akicy bowers. 

Lightning my pilot sits, 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits , 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding mo 
Lured by tho love of the genu (hat move 
In tho depths of tho purple sea , 

Over the nils, and tho crags, and tho hilL, 

Over tho Jokes and the plains, 

Wherev or he dream, under mouiituin or stream, 

Tho Spirit ho loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask m heaven's blue simlo. 

Whilst ho IS dissolving in rains 

The sanguine sunnse, with his meteor eyes. 

And hi9 bunimg plumoB outepread, 

J.oaps on 11)0 back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead. 

As on the jag of a inoimtain crag, 

\V hich an earthquake rocks and swings. 

An eagle alit one moment mav Ml 

In the light of its golden wings 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love. 

And tho enmson pall of eve may foil 

From tho depth of heaven above. 

With W'ings folded I rest, on mine airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbdd maidon with while fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the moon 
elides glimmering o er my flccce-like floor, 

By the midnight hroozos strewn ; 

And wherever the boat of her unseen feet, 

W mch only tho angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent's thm rool^ 

The stars peep behind her and peer , 

And 1 laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees. 

When I VI uhm tho rent in rny well-huilt tent» 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 

Like strijM of the sky fallen through mo on high. 

Are oaoli paved with the moon and these. 
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t bmd the aun’s throne with a burning zone. 

And thu moon’s with a girdle of pearl ; 

The voloanoes are dim, and the stars reel and switn, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

From oape to cape, with a bridge-hhe shape. 

Over a torrent sea, 

Bunboam-proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through whii.h I moroh 
With hurricane, nre, and snow. 

When the powers of the air ore chained to my chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow , 

The sphere-hre above its soft ooloum wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky ; 

1 pass through the pores of the ocean and shores , 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the ram when with never a stain. 

The pav ilion of heaven is bare. 

And the winds and bunbeams with their convex gleams. 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of ram. 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
1 arise and unbuild it again. 

JOHN KEATS (1706-1821) 

* Hts Lifb 

An ostler who married his master’s daughter, 
acquired the business of his father in- law, and set 
up at the Swan and Hoop, Finsbury Pavement 
Such was the poet’s progenitor, and in the atmos- 
phoro of a thriving inn was the author of Endymvm 
roared Porontage assuredly throws no light on 
genius hero The father was a shrewd, careful 
man of busmoss, the mother a lively young woman, 
fund of enjoyment ; but not only did neither 
parorit exhibit any taste or feeling for art of any 
kind, but, BO far as wo know, neither did any other 
member of the family 

Popular estimation pictures Keats os a morbid, 
hy&tcncul youth As a matter of fact he was a 
bright, enthusiastic youth, shy and reserved at 
times but in the company of friends sane and cheer- 
ful 111 talk, often with a vivacious humour of which 
there 13 little trace in his work Afterwords disease 
sapped lus energies and ho became moody, but to 
the last ho was brave and stoical The best side 
of Keats’ nature is not displayed in tho love letters 
to Fanny Brawnc 

Nor did he sliow any spocial intelleetuol iiitorests 
ns a boy. He was not a dreamer like young Colo- 
ndge, nor a voracious reader like the youthful 
Moins Ho was just a high-spiritcd boy with tho 
ordinary boy’s love of outdoor sports , Simple in 
his tnsles, and lovable in his jiafura His one 
hobby was for fighting “ Ho would fight anyone,” 
said ono of his school friends, ‘‘ morning, noon, 
and night,” and was noted for his “ temor courage ” 
Then suddenly, m his fourteenth year, the mind 
woke up and bo gave to his books tho energy and 
zest he had before bestowed on games. Ho read 
all day — just os before he had jarred all day. 
Classical antiquity especially appealed' to him, and 
even the somewhat arid charm of Lempriere’s 
Clasaical Dictumary held liim in thrall Uis parents 
died while he was still a lad, and his guardians took 


him from school at the age of fifteen and appren- 
ticed him for five years to a surgeon, Hammono, 
who lived at Edmonton But his heart was not m 
the problems of compound fractures, but in litera- 
ture, and his leisure lime was devoted to his books, 

A notable event was the reading of the Faerte 
Queene, lent him by his fnend Cowden Clarke 
Through Spenser’s romantic realms “ he romped,” 
said hiB friend, ” like a young horse turned into a 
spring meadow, revelling in the rhythmic beauties 
and sensuous charms ” No other writer had so 
utterly possessed his uoagination, and his earhest 
poetic efiort was to imitate his master 

Thus did he begin to find his powers ; and later 
on, when his pootio apprenticeship was past, 
achieved one of his great successes with the Spen- 
serean stanza m T/ie Eve of St Agnes, 

In the spring of 1810 we find him “ a dresser ” 
at Guy’s Hospital, assisting the surgeons and dream- 
ing of fairyland all tho while with a detachment of 
mind that would have horrified both the operator 
and the patient had they known about it. 

Little wonder that he soon gave up all thought of 
a medical career, and devoted himself to hterature 
Spenser had been hia first enchanter, the second was 
Homer. Once again the mtroducer was Cowden 
Clarke After poring over Chapman’s Iliad and 
Odyssey with fascinated delight, he wrote hia fine 
sonnet He had found his “ Peak m Dorion ” and 
never deserted it 

In 1816 Keats made the acquaintance of Leigh 
Hunt, whose agreeable personality and cultur^ 
tastuB attracted him at once This “ matchloss 
fireside companion,” os Elia called him, proved 
an excoUont mentor, and m the rural retirement of 
Hunt at Hampnlead, Keats spent many happy days. 
“ No imaginative pleasure was left unnoticed by 
us or unenjoyed, from the recollection of tho bards 
and patriots of old to the luxury of a summer rain 
at our window, or the clicking of the coal m winter- 
time ” Thus wrote the author of Eimini in lator 
years Another friend at this time was the brilliant 
and unfortunate painter, Robert Hayden, whom 
the young poet addressed in cnthusiaBtio verse : 

“ Groat spii its now on eorth are sojourning : 

Ho of tho eloud, tho cataract, the lake. 

Who on nolvollvn’s summit, ^ido awake, 

Catrhoh lus froslmrsB from Arrhangel’s wing : 

ITo of the rose, tlio violet, the spring, 

Tho social smile tho chain for Fioedoin's sake i 
And lo I wliobo btendfuHtiiesh would never lake 
A meaner sound than Baphaol’s n hispenng 
And Ollier spirits there nro standing apart 
Upon tho forohend of the ngo to come , 

These, IlioBo will givo the world another heart. 

And other pulses Hoar ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings I — 

Listen awhile, yo nations, and be dumb ” 

Indeed, Keats was in a circle where great spirits 
abounded Wordsworth and Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt met the young enthusiast, and each in his 
own way fed the poetic enthusiasm. Hunt has 
neatly and admirably etched for us Keats’ portrait 
durmg these years : ' 

“He was under the middle height ; and his lower 
limbs were small in comparison with the upper, but neat 
and well-turned. His shoulders were very broad for 
lus size ; he bad a face in which energy and sensibibly 
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were remarkably mixed up ; an eager power, oheoked 
and made patient by ill-hoalth Bvery feature was at 
once strongly cut, and delicately alive If there waa 
any faulty expression, it was in the mouth, which was 
not without something of a character of pugnacity. 
His face was rather long than otherwise , the upper lip 
projected a little over the under, the chin was bold ; 
the cheeks sunken the eyes mellow and glowing ; 
large, dark, and sensitive At the resitol of a noble 
action, or a beautiful thought, they would suffuse with 
tears, and his mouth trombled. in this thoro was ill* 
health as well as imagination, for he did not like these 
betrayals of emotion ■ and he had great personal as 
well us moral courage Ue once chastised a butcher, 
who had been insolent, by a regular stand-up fight. 
His hair, of a brown colour, was fine, and hung m naturM 
ringlets The head was a puzzlo for phrenologists, lieing 
remarkably small in the ^ull — a singularity uhioh he 
hod in common with Byron and BlioUey, whoso liats I 
could not get on,” 

About this timo he met Shelley, but did not take 
to him so unreservedly as he had done to the others. 
Shelley, on the other hand, was greatly struck by 
Keats, and his admiration for tho poet impelled 
him to one of his supremo inspirations, years after- 
wards, when the tragedy of Keats’ life had closed 

After publishing his first volume of verse, Keats 
went to tho isle of Wight m ordor to obtam the 
qmetude and freedom from distraction that waa 
needed for tho ripening of his powers llaydon hod 
advised tins , but the advice ill-siutcd one of Keats’ 
tempcrauient. He needed the stimulus of friendly 
mtorcourse, and giew restless and nervous when 
left to hiB own resources So ho returned to London, 
and at the close of tho year hod completod the first 
draft of Kitdymion — tho last hues being written 
dunng an excursion to Burford Bridge, near Dork, 
mg The reception of the iioom was unfavourable 
Koats’ association with Leigh Hunt was sufficient 
in itself in certain quarters to discredit hun, for 
Hunt’s politienl radicalism had mode him odious to 
tho great Tory Hoviews Keats, always sensitive, 
and at tins stage beginnmg to feel the onset oi 
the diHoasu I hut finally overw helmed him, took tho 
stivago onslaught of tho critics de«>]ily to heart. 
But it is a mistake to think that he was killed by 
ontioism — snutied out by an article ” , deeply as 
ho resented the gross unfuimoss of the attack, lie 
soon took tlioir snarlmgs at their proxxT valuation 
“ Praise oi blame has but a momentary eflcct on 
the man whose love of beauty m the iilistrocl makes 
him a severe ciitio on Iuh own worlis My own 
domi'stic criticiaiii has givou mo pain without 
compiiiiBon beyond what Blackwood or the Quarterly 
could inflict . and also when I feel I am right, no 
external praise can giv e mo such a glow os my own 
solitary roporceplion and ratification of what is 
fine J S IS pc'rfcctly right m regard to tho ‘ shp- 
shod Bndymion ’ That it is so is no fault of mine 
No ! though it may sound a little ponuloxieal, it 
is as good us I hod power in make it by myself. 
Hod I been nervous about it being a perfect pieee, 
and with that view asked advice, and trembled over 
every page, it W'Ould not have been written, for it 
IS not m my nature to fumble I will wnte hide, 
pendently 1 have written independently ‘without 
judgment ’ — I may write independently and unth 
judgment, hereafter The Genius of Poetry must 
work out its own salvation m a man. It cannot 
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be matured by law and precept, but by sensation 
and watchfulness m itself. That which is creative 
must create itself In Endymwn 1 leapt headlong 
into the sea, and thereby have become better ac- 
quamted with the soimdmgs, the qmcksonds, and 
the rocks, than if I had stayed upon the green shore, 
and piped a silly pipe, and took lea and comfortable 
advice. I was never afraid of failure ; for I would 
sooner fail than not be among the greatest ” 

But ip’sfortunes accumulated In 1818 his 
brother Tom diod of consumption, while his other 
brother, George, emigrated to America. Keats 
himself fell ill and never lecovcred fully from the 
fever that had ravished hun Yet in this and the 
next year he wrote some of his greatcit poems , for 
whilo his body was wasting away his miagination 
was becommg more vital, his creative power more 
wonderful. The love affair with Fanny Biawne 
came at a time when his nerves were already 
strained to breaking point by physical frailties, 
80 that the letters to that young woman, on which 
tho popular estimate of Koats* character is largely 
based, must be taken as showing the poet at a 
special disadvantage, and m no wav oxpressmg 
his naturally vinlo and courageous self 

In February 1820 he caught a dull and spat 
blood “ I know tho colour of that blood,” he said 
to a friend, “ it is artenal blood . , . that drop of 
blood IS my death warrant — I must die ” 

A slight rally followmg upon a change of air 
heartened his friends, but a relapse soon followed, 
and the doctor warned hun that to wi'iter in England 
would be fatal Quietly and resolutely, though it 
agonised him to part from Fanny, who had nursed 
him during his illness, bo made plans to travel with 
a friend, Joseph Severn, and on Sejitembcr 8 sot 
sail from Gravesend Ho realised lie would never 
return, and m a letter homo said piteously, “ 1 can 
bear to die— 1 cannot bear to leave her ” Gradually 
hiS grief lost its fiisi poignancy, and ut the end 
he was reconciled to his fate Early in 1821 ho 
passed BW'oy, m the amis of his loyal and teiuler- 
hoarted friend, Severn, and found his last resting- 
placo m tlie Protestant ccmetciy at Rome. 

Hi8 Wobx 

Intollectually Keats was stioiiglv in sympathy 
with SlM’llcy and Bj'ion. liidc'cd iii icligious 
plulosojihy ho was ically more exfieme, nioio whole- 
boarledly pagan than cither. Byron, tor all bis 
cviucibin, never freed himself entirely fioni tho spell 
of ChvwtiBiiity, and Shelley’s transcendental fervour 
IS fur more obvious than his so-rnllcd atheism But 
Keats had no religion save the religion of beauty', 
no God save Pan , the Earth was his great consoler. 
Olid BO passionately did he love her, w ith a love fur 
more concrete and personal than that of Words- 
worth or even Shelley, that no other consideration 
impinges upon his work So, whatever his pulitieal 
Empathies were, he never suflered tliem to colour 
hiB poetry Ho fled from the work-a-dav w orld mto 
on enchanted realm of his own jealously closed 
against the intrusion of ordinary human aflairs 
Shelley’s idealism is continuallv cnlourc-d by his re- 
volutionary ardour Keats’ idealism refleetb uutlimg 
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of the Lfe of his day Ho took from Meduavolism touches that no other poet but Keats could have 


and Hellenism material for foahionmg his seques 
tered land of beauty, but what he found here he 
used for hpiihuous delight, not ethical inspiration 

To 8cott the appeal of the landscape lay m its 
historical associatioits , to Keats in its legendary 
inspiration. As Leigh Hunt said of him, “ Ho 
never behold the oak tree without seeing the 
Dryad ” 

At the some time it is weU to remember that this 
artistic eclecticism, so uncongenial to some minds, 
was the eclecticism of youth There are indications 
towards the end of his brief career winch show that 
he was approximating gradually to the actualitios 
of life, and in criticising Ins exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with Arcady and Fairyland, we must make 
allowances for the rich, artistic endowment of a 
very young man who responded more readily to the 
glories of art than to the problems ot life None of 
his contemporaries saw more clearly than he, pre- 
cisely where Pope and his school failed It was not 
merely a matter of prosody , not merely a question 
of subject matter — ^Town versus Country. Keats 
roproodied Pope os 

“ forgetting the great end 
Of Poetry, that it should lie a friend 
To soothe the cores and lift the thoughts of man ” 

Where Wordsworth spiritualises, and Shelley m- 
toUectualises Nature, Keats is content to express 
her through the senses . the colour, the scent, the 
touch, the pulsing music , these are the things that 
stir him to his depths , there is not a mood of Earth 
ho does not love, not a season that will not cheer and 
inspire him “ The sotting sun will always set one 
to rights, or if a sparrow come before my window, 
1 take port iii its existence and pick about the 
gravel ” 

When first he began to write, the wealth of his 
perceptive life Iwwildored and embarrassed him 
The influence of mediaival Italy and its store of 
legend, the pastoral sweetness and sensuous beauty 
of Spenser, coming upon him in his early unpression- 
ablo years, almost overpowered his abnormal sensi- 
bility He owed much to his friend Leigh Hunt for 
wise and generous encouragement and direction , 
and at a time when he was all tremulous with dehght 
at the imaginative feast before him, there camo 
another revelation, the revelation of Greek Art and 
Lifo through the medium of Chapman's Homtr 
The splendid smoority of that famous sonnet attests 
the mental state of tbo man ; 

“ Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a now planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Corter when with eagle eyes 
He star’d ot the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Dancn ” 

Need we wonder that the “ wild surmise ” on the 
peak m Darien which ho had climbed, led at first to 
an extravagance of speech and excess of emotion 7 
Need we wonder that his early cxpcruaentB m verso, 
C<U%dore, Sleep and Poetry, even Kndymvon, are over- 
charged with Spenserean imagery, and Elizabethan 
oonoeits ^ Yet even here there is an mdividual note, 
and m I stood txp-toe upon a little htU, there are 


given us 

“ A little noiseless noise among tlie leaves. 

Born of the very sigh that mlence heaves ” 

Sleep and Poetry is faulty m execution, but the 
point of view of the young poet is unmistakable . 

“ Beauty was awoke : 

Why were ye not awime T " 

We road these early efforts, discerning amid all 
their ornate extravagances, their abuse of double 
rhymes, their faulty emphasis, their occasional vul- 
garities, the stammoTuigs of a great poet The soul 
18 already there, the gift of satisfying speech is at 
present denied. But the inspiration of Greece will 
prove his guerdon if we give him time Surely 
from a youth of mneteon who could give us On first 
looking into Chapman's Homer, splendid things may 
be expected 

Meanwhile there is the glonous promise and im- 
mature fulfilment of Endymum The old myth con- 
cerned with tho secret for ideal beauty with all its 
mythological accessories is but indifterently told, 
and much of tho descriptive writing is weak and 
diffuse But there are Songs by the Way, for which, 
as in Tennyson’s Princess, we may forgive many a 
nerveloss bno, and no lover of poetry would forego 
the lovely “ roundelay " to Sorrow, and the splendid 
Bacchanalian Ode 

In one of his happy phraaes Keats tells us that 
“ Poetry should please by a fine excess ” , and no 
one could strike the note of “ fine excess ” more 
triumphantly Yet in Ins most perfect work, in the 
Odes, La Belle Dame sans Mrrci, and that fragment 
The Eve of St Mark , he shows that the pleasure of 
poetry depends no less on the fine restraint. 

It IB tbo lack of this restraint that troubles 
us 111 the rarely imaginatixe version of a tolo 
from Boccaccio, Isabella ; m the glowing diction of 
Lama , in the tapestried beauty of The h iv of 
St Aynes 

Of those, perhaps, IsdbcUa, despite its morbid 
sensibility, alone achieves its purpose Lamia, 
with its serpent woman, certainly fails to grip the 
unagination in the way intended To realise how 
imperfectly Keats has wrought hia atmosphere of 
mystery, one has only to compare it with the Chris- 
tabel of Coleridgo There is mystery in tho one and 
genume dtablene But Keats can no more make 
tlie flesh creep, than the Fat Boy m Pickivtck 

Regarded os a piece of richly decorative verse. 
The Eve of St Agnes is pleasant enough with its 
“ lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon ” But the 
“lucent syrops” are too generously supplied, and 
there are times in tho poem when wo would gladly 
welcome the romantic vigour and directness of Scott 
to give life and zest to the story 

In all these poems, mediicvaksm serves as tbo 
inspiration, and though it gave him omplo oppor- 
tunities for that richness of colouring tliat was at 
once his merit and his failing, it did not appeal to the 
strongest side of his nature On two occasions, by 
some happy chance, it inspires him in high vom, that 
IS, in his ballad La Belie Dame and the Ode to a Night- 
ingale, but it IB under Hellenic inilusnce as a rule 
that he gives us of Ins best. 
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Placing on one aide for the moment the Oda, 
let UB consider The Eve of St. Mark We have here 
only the Prologue to the poem, for the legendaiy 
subject of the poem is never reached. But hot? 
oonsununately the scene is sot ; the atmosphere 
suggested The quamt old-world town with its 
leisurely quietude , the girl brooding intently on the 
legend, half fascinated, half afraid; the chilly sunset 
tremulous with premonition 
Tlie picture is perfectly visuahsed, end the details 
BO unobtrusively given, so cunningly observed, make 
the whole thing amazingly actu^ The restraint, 
the balance, the simplicity, the ease, are beyond 
praise , with rare economy of effort, he arrests 
the reader and makes him feel the impendmg 
tragedy 

But just as Byron finds the ultimate and most 
complete expression of his personality and temiiera- 
mont m Don Juan, so in the Odes does Keats give us 
most of his inmost self, and when he does so it is with 
the sure hand of the groat artist Not all the 
Odea stand on this footing The Ode to Indolence, 
faithfully portraying as it docs a transient mood, 
has no high beauty to commend it , the Ode to 
Psyche, reminiscent of his mythological loves, shows 
too clearly the tool mark of the craftsman. But the 
Ode to a Nu/htintiale, the Ode on a Oreeian Um, 
tho Ode on Melancholy, and the Ode to Autumn aio 
among the mightiest ai hievements of Knglish verse 
Tho note of sadness sounds through all, that in- 
sistent minor that rings dirge-hko through all the 
haunting music of Nature ondof Art ; and tho vivid 
joy of the perceptive life, tho ideal permanence of 
Art, the glamour of romance, thebenison of Nature’s 
varying mocids, arc contrasted with tho mutabihty 
of life and tho transience of pleasure. 

Melancholy, os ho knew, 

“ . . . dwells with Brauty — Beauty that must die ; 
And ]o\ , whose hand is ever at las lips 
Bidding ndipii , and orlmig Ploasare nigh. 

Turning to poison while the licc-inouth sips ; 

Ay. in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy bos her sovran shrine. . . 

The Ode. to a Ntghitngale, embodying tho very 
spirit of old romance, is the most \ oluptuous and 
passionate in its emotion. At points the emotion 
threatens to oveqiower the writer, and an hystcricel 
euphuism here and there jars on the reader But 
for the must part the passion, for all its intensity, is 
focussed and contnillod, os for instance in such in- 
spinil felicities as tho oft-quotod (andmis-quoted) : 

“ . magic cnseinonts, opening on the foam 

Uf jwnlous seas, in faery lands forlorn ” ; 

in tho lovely image of Ruth, 

”... whan, sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien com ” , 

and above all, in tho wistful beauty of the stanza, 
where tho poet ones out to 

” Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves host never known. 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan j 
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Where palsy shakes a few, sod, last grey hairs. 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies | 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leoden-ey’d despairs. 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustroua eyes. 

Or new Love pme at them beyond to-morrow.” 

Passages such as these ace among his ohoioeBt and 
best 

The solace of romance is exchanged for the solwct* 
of art m the Ode on a Orecum Vm. Human hfe and 
happiness may be brief, yet Art may enshrine them 
with an ideal beauty that outlives the years The 
figures and all they symbolised are gone, but Art has 
given them a lasting duraVnlity, and so links the 
ages together 

Most satisfying of all the Odes, m thought and 
expression, is the Ode to Autumn. Most satisfymg 
because, for all the splendour of diction m the 
others, there are tunes when the poetic fire dwindles 
for a moment, whereas m this Ode, from its inception 
to its close, matter and manner are not only superbly 
blended, but every line carries its noble freight of 
beauty. The first stanza is a symphony of colour, 
the second a symphony of movement, the third a 
symphony of sound. The artist shapes the first and 
last, and m the midst tho man, the thmker, gives us 
its liuman significanca Thus is tho poem perfected, 
its sensuous imagery enveloping as it were its vital 
idea. 

Hyperton, written about the same time as the Odes, 
is a fine fragnient marked, on the whole, by on 
austere Miltonic beauty that sliows bow for Keats 
had travelled since Endyrmon days That Keats was 
for some reason dissatisfied with it, wo know, for 
when he reviewed it later it was to revise, not to con- 
tinue It Perhaps there wore elements in the story 
tliat did not appeal to him ; perhaps the interest of 
the old Greek legend was yielding to the more com- 
pelling interest of actual human life, and he felt he 
could oxpi css himself more amply and more happily 
m another form Bo tho reason what it may, the 
poem IB loft unfinished ; to show the heights of 
metrical achievement to which tlie poet could rise, 
and to hmt that w jlh fuller life and development he 
might have added a groat epic poem to our language 
With the merest smattering of mediieval hfe and 
literature, he has yet seized upon certain aspects 
of its magic more surely than any other English 
poet With arough second-hand knowledge of Greek 
art and culture, he grasped the secret of Hellenism 
in a way never attamed by poets far ncher than he 
ill Hellomstic lore — Shelley, Landor, and Swmbume, 
He saw by the mtuition of genius into the spirit of 
the people, and we are really little concerned by 
Buch technical slips os tho mention of Cortez in 
place of Balboa, os the discoverer tlie Pacific, ot 
the anarhronistio reference to carpets m The Eve 
of St Agnre 

Among the formative influences in his work, 
Spenser stands first, but Chaucer and Milton influ- 
enced only in a secondary degree his poetic style and 
vocobulary ; lesser poets, like Chapman, William 
Browne, and his friend Leigh Hunt, affected him 
especially m Ins earlier work, m his choice of words 
and phrases, and in liis search for colour But the 
finest part of Keats’ work owes nothing to a derivw- 
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tive aotirce In the fragmentary Odt to Af(fia, with 
its punty of phrase and chastened beauty, there 
are no echoes, no obhgations : 

*' O, give me their old vigour, and unhaaid 

Save of the quiet Primroee, and the span 
Of heaven and few ears. 

Rounded by thee, my song should die away 
Content as theirs. 

Rich la the simple worship of a day." 

Perhaps his most notable divergence as a poet, 
from his contemporary Shelley, is that he elects, as 
a rule, to deal with sensations rather than ideas, 
with concrete hie than with abstract imaginings — 
Sight and hearing respond to ideas , touch, to 
sensations. The metaphysical power that charges 
with intellectual fire the visions of BheUey, is out- 
side of his scope Not that he eschews ideas, the 
Odea eloquently refute such a suggestion , but 
when he dects to deal with ideas, he chaoses such 
human things as love, sorrow, life, and beauty, and 
presents them in concrete shape . 

“ The moving waters at thoir pnest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores " 

“ She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair “ 

Thus do his ideas, like his memory, become incar- 
nate with the shaping splendour of the oonsummate 
Artist ; and thus does he help us to realise, as 
no other poet has done since Shakespeare, the one- 
ness of Tratfa and Beauty. 

To AtTTOMN 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulneas I 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit and vines that rouud the thatch-eaves run ; 
To bend with apples the moes'd oottage-trees. 

And fill all fruit nith ripeness to the core , 

To Bwoll the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel , to eet budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never ceaae, 

For Summer bos o'er-bnmm’d their clammy cells. 
Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store T 
Sometimes wlioei or seeks abroad may And 
Thee sitting rnreless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 

Or on a half-reap'd furrow sound asloep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and sjl ita twindd floweie ; 
And aometimes like a gleaner Oiou dost keep 
Steady thy laden hood across a brook , 

Or by a cidcr-press, with patient look. 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 
Where are the songs of Spring ? Ay, where are they T 
Think not of thorn, thou host thy musie too, — 

While banCd clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 

And touch the stuhbln-plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the email gnats mourn 
Among the rivor sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking os tho ligVit wind lives or dies ; 

And lull grown Iambs loud bleal from hilly bourn J 
Hedge-crickets smg , and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from u garden-oroft 
And gathering swallows tmtter m tho sklea. 

Odb on a GnisciAN T7 bn ' 

Thou stlU unravish’d bnde of quietness. 

Thou foster-child of silence and dow time, 

Sylvan historian, who const thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme i 


What leat-fnng’d legeiid haunts about thy ehopa 
Of deitias or mortals, or of both. 

In Tempe or the dales of Aroady T 
What men or gods are these T Wnot moldena loth 1 
What mad pursuit t What straggle to escape t 

What pipes and timbrels T \vhat wild ecstasy t 

Heard melodies ore sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter . therefore, ye soft pipes, play on : 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, tliou const not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bore ‘ 

Bold lover, never, never const thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve ; 
fUie oannot fade, though thou host not thy bliM, 

For over wilt thou love, and she be fair t 
Ah, happy, happy boughs I that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu ; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever new : 

More happy love I more happy, happy love I 
For evor worm and still to be enjoy'd. 

For ever panting, and for ever young ; 

All breathing human passion far above. 

That leaves a heart high sorrowful and oloy’d, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice T 
To what green altar, O mysterious pnest, 
fjead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands diest I 
What httle town by river or sea slioro. 

Or mountaiu-built with peaceful cit^el. 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious mom t 
And. little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent bo ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 

O Attic shape I Fair attitude I with breda 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 

With forest branches and the trodden wera ; 

Thou, silent form dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity . Cold Pastoral I 

When old age shall this generation waste. 

Thou sliolt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 

“ Beauty u. truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 
Yo know on earth, and all ye need to know 


On tibst "LooKisa into Chatman’s Homeb 
Much have I travelled m the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen 
Round many western islands have I boon 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold 
Oft of one wide expanse liavo I boon told 

That deep-brow*d Homer rul'd os his doiiiesne 
Yet did I never brootlio its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speuk nut loud and bold ' 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into Ins Icon ; 

Or like stout Cortez wl rn with eagle oyes 
He star’d at the Porific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild suimiso— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien 


The Eve or 6 t. Mabk 
A Fragment 

Upon a Sabbath-day it fell ’ 

I'wice holy was tho Sabbath bell. 

That call’d the folk to ovenmg prayer j 
The city streets were clean and fair 
From wholesome drench of Apnl roiiia ! 
And, on the western window panes. 
The ohilly sunset faintly told 
Of unmatur’d green voUies cold. 

Of the green thorny bloomleae hedge. 
Of nvers new with niring-tlde eedge. 

Of primroses by shelter’d nils. 

And daisies on the aguish hiUe. 
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T*rte» Wy WM the tebbatb^l „ 

The mlent stieeta -were orowded well 
With staid and pious oompanieB, 

Warm from their fare-side orat’riee ; 

And moving, with demurest air. 

To even-song, and vesper prayer, 

Each arched porch, and entry low. 

Was fill'd with patient folk and slow. 

With whispers hush, and shufflmg feot. 
While play’d the organ loud and sweet. 

The bells had ceas’d, the prayers begun. 
And Bertha had not yet half done 
A curious volume, patch'd and torn, 

That all day long, from earhest mom, 

Had taken captive her two eyes. 

Among its golden broideries 
Perplexed her with a thousand things,— 
The stars of Heaven, and angels’ wings. 
Martyrs in a fieiy blaze, 

Azure saints and silver rays, 

Moses’ breastplate, and the seven 
Candlesticks John saw in Heaven, 

^e winged Lion of fiaint Mark, 

And the Covenantal Ark, 

With Its many mvstenes. 

Cherubim and golden mioe. 

Bertha was a maiden fair, 

Dwelling in th’ old Minster Square ; 

From her fire-sido she could see. 

Sidelong, Its nch antiquity. 

Far as uie Bishop’s garden-wall ; 

Where eycamoros and elm-treos t all. 

Full leav’d, the forest had outstript. 

By no sharp north wmd ever mpt, 

6o shelter'd by the mighty pile, 

Bertha arose, and read awhile, 

Witli forohead 'gainst the window-pane. 
Again she try’d, and then again, 

Until the dusk eve left her dark, 

Upon the legend of St Mark, 

From plaited lawn frill, fine and thin, 

She lifted up her soft warm chin. 

With aching nock and swimming eyes. 
And daz’d with eoiiitly imageries 

All was gloom, and silent all. 

Save now and then the etill foot fall 
01 one returning tiomowords lato. 

Past the echoing minster-gato 
Tho clamorous daws, that all the day 
Above tree-tops and towers play. 

Pair by pair had gone to rest. 

Each in its ancient belfry-nest. 

Where asleep they fall betimes. 

To music and the drowsy chimes. 

All was silent, nil was gloom, 

Abroad and in tlio homely room' 

Down she sat, poor cheated soul 
And struck a lamp from the dismal coal 
Loan’d forward, with bright drooping hair 
And slant book, full against tho glare. 

Her shadow, in uneasy guise. 

Hover’d about, a giant size. 

On cciling-bcam and old oak chair, 

Tho parrot’s cage, and panel square ; 

And the worm angled winter-screen. 

On which were many monsters seen, 

C^l’d dovos of Siam, Lima mioe 
And legless birds of Paradise, 

Macaw, and tender Avodavat, 

And silkon-furr’d Angora cat. 

Untir’d she read, her shadow still 
Glower'd about, os it would fill 
The room with wildest forms and shades 
Ah though some ghostly queen of spades 
Had come to mook behind her back. 

And danoo, and ruffle her wments blook. 
Cntir’d she read the legend page. 

Of holy Mark, from youth to age, 


On load, on sea. In pagan chains, 

Bejoioing for his many pains. 

Sometimss the leamsd eremite, 

With mlden star, or dagger bright, 

Heferr'd to pious poesies 
Written in smallest orow-quill size 
Beneath the text , and thus the rhyme 
Wes parcell’d out trom time to tune : 

‘ Als writith he of swevenis. 

Men hon beforne they woke in bliss, 
Wbame that hir fnendes thinke him bound 
In onniped shroude farre under grounde , 
And how a litimg child mote be 
A saint er its nativitie. 

Gif that the modre (God her blesse I) 

Kepen in Bolitannesse, 

And kiRson devoute the holy croco 
Of Goddes love, and Bathan’s force,— 

He wntith , and thinges many mo 
Of swiche things 1 may not show 
Bot I must tolteu verilie 
Somdel of Baint4 Cicilie, 

And chiefiie what he auctorethe 
Of Saintd Markis life and dethe ; ** 

At length her oonslant eyelids come 
Up on the fervent martyrdom ; 

Then lastly to his holy shnne, 

Ezoll amid the tapers' shine 
At Venioe, . . . 

La Bxixb Dami! bavb Mniun 
Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight. 
Alone and palely loitering , 

The sedge is wither’d from the lake. 

And DO birds sing 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight. 

So haggard and so woe-begone t 
The squirrel’e granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done. 

I see a hly on thy brow, 

\\ ith anguish moist and fever dew ; 

And on thy cheek a fadmg roee 
Fast withereth too. 

I met a lady in the meads 

Full beautiful, a focry’s child i 
Her hair was long, her foot was lights 
And hor eyes were wild 
1 set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing eW saw all day long ; 

For sideways would she lean, and sing 
A faery ’s song 

I mode a garland for her head. 

And brseelets too, and fragrant zone 3 
Bho look’d at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan 
Bhe found me roots of relish sweet 
And honey wild, and manna dew ; 

And sure in language strange she said, 

I love tlioe true 

Bhe took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she gaz’d and sighed deep. 

And there I shut her wild saa eyes — 

Bo kiss’d to sleep 

And there we slumber’d on the mqgs. 

And there I dream'd, ah woe botide. 

The latest dream T ever dream’d 
On the cold hillside 
I saw pale kings, and princes too. 

Pale wamors, death -pale were they all “ 
Who ory’d — “ La belle Dame sans merci 
Hath thee in thrall I ” 

E saw their starv’d lips in the gloom. 

With bomd warning mped wide. 

And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hillside. 
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And this is trhy I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitenng, 

Though the sMge is wither'd from the lake. 
And no birds sing. 


LEIGH HUNT (1784-1869) 

Closely connected with the great triumvirate of 
poets, is that agreeable and versatile man of lettois, 
I,eigh Hunt His career and his prose work have 
boon dealt with elsewhere , here it remams to touch 
on his share in the Romantie movement of the tune 
so far as poetry is concerned ; and of his influence 
upon Keats in particular 

It would be hard to overestimate the work done 
by Hunt m reviving the interest of the reading pubhc 
in Italian literature While yet a lad m Christ’s 
Hospital, he had been drawn to Ariosto, being at- 
tracted by a picture in a studio of Angelica and 
Medoro ; and when in 1822 ho came to It^y to stay 
with Byron and Shelley, he pursued his Italian 
studios with a livelier zest than ever, and obtamed a 
firmer mastery of the Italian tongue Some years be- 
fore this, in 181 0, he had published what tho critical 
wags of Blackwood'a called “ Mr Hunt’s smutty story 
of ifimint ” — it would have boon more to the pomt 
to have called it " sugary ” Tho story itself is a 
grim study of primal passion of the Paolo and Fran- 
cesca drama, but Hunt sweetened and sentimenta- 
hsed this tale of Dante's, making of its tragedy 
melodrama, turning its passion into a “ pretty- 
pretty ” amorousness The poem has good points ; 
it exhibits Hunt’s undoubted skill in picturesque 
description, daintiness of phrasing, and an intimate 
ease that is pleasant enough when it does not descend 
(as it lias a way of doing) into mere vulgar loquacity 
But Hunt’s strength lay really in interpretative 
rather than in creative work He was a fine scholar, 
an excellent “ taster,” and is acknowledged univer- 
sally os an admirable translator More important 
than bis Bimim, therefore, was the volume of bloriea 
from the Italian Poets, published in 1840, where he 
paraphrases freely The Dmne Comedy, and passages 
from Ariosto, Tasso, and other Italian poets With 
Ariosto and Tasso he had some temperamental kin- 
ship , a nature more opposed to Dante's at every 
point one could not imagine , with his almost porky 
optimism, and carpet-shppcr attitude towards life 
Notwithstanding this, his catholicity of taste mode 
him a just and fair critic m many ways of Dante’s 
greatness, and it is certainly true to say of him that 
“ in his view of tho sacred art of the lUdian Middle 
Ages, ho anticipated tho Pre-Raphuelito and the 
modern interpreter of Donto.” 

Hunt’s influence on Keats was on tho whole cer. 
tainly fo? good If Keats owed to him many of his 
cumbrous rhymes and his early lapses from good 
taste, he owed also his introduction into the rich 
pasturage of medimval romance Hunt was a better 
mentor than his verse sometimes suggested, and his 
critical acumen and wide reading did a good deal to 
inspire the eager imaginative life of the youthful 
gomus. 

On the whole. Hunt’s chief merit as a poet lies in 
hiB short pieces His Sonnet on the Nile is one of 
remarkable beauty, and was written in amicable 


rivalry between hunmlf and hie hnends, Keata and 
Shelley. 

Competition, however friendly, is not oongemal to 
gemuB, and there is httle reason for surpnse that 
Hunt’s poem should excel those of his greater 
friends The most surprismg port is the mtrinsic 
excollenoe of Hunt’s work under these conditions. 
Here are the three sonnets, and the reader may judge 
for himself of their merits 

Leioh Hum 

It flows through old hashed Egypt and its sands. 

Lake some grave mighty thought threadmg a dream. 

And tunes and things, as iii that vision, seem — 

Keeping along it their eternal stands, — 

Caves, pillars, pvraniiilB, tho shepherd bonds 

That roamed through the young world, the glory extreme 

Of high Sesostns, and that southern beam. 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s groat hands. 

Then came a mightier silence stem and strong, 

As of a world left empty of its throng. 

And the void weighs on us , and then we wake. 

And hear the fruitfii* stream lapsing along 
’Twixt villages, and think how we shall take 
Our own oalm journey on for human sake. 

Keats 

Son of the old moon-mountains African I 
Chief of the Pyramid and Croc-odile I 
We coll thee fruitful, and, that very while 
A desert fills our seeing’s iimard span . 

Nurse of swart nations sintc tho world began. 

Art thou so fniitful ! or dost thou heguiin 
8uch men to honour thee, w ho, worn with toil, 

Rost for a spare 'tnixt Cairo and Deoan t 

O may dark fancies err I They surely do , 

’Tib ignoraneo that makes a barren waste 
Of all beyond itself. Thou dost bedew 
Green lushes like our rivers, and dust taste 
'The pleasant hun-rise Green isles host thou too. 
And to the sea as happily dost haste 

Sbelley 

Month after mouth the gathered rains descend, 

Dreni hing von mx ret Ethiopian dells. 

And from the desert’s lee-girt pinnacles 

AVhere frost and heat in strange embraces blend 

On Allss. lields of moist snow half dejiond 

Girt there with blasts and meteors Tempest dwells 

Ify Nile’s aerial urn , with rapid spells 

Urging those waters to tboir mighty end 

O’er Egypt's laud of memory floods are lovol 
And they are thiiio, O Nile - -and well thou knowest 
That soul-suslojning airs and blasts of evul 
And fruits and poisons spring where’er thou flowost. 
Beware, O Man- -for knowledge must to thee 
Like the great flood to Egypt, over bo. 

With tho exception of the hne “ their elemal 
Btands,” which illustrates Hunt’s unhappy tciidcngy 
to plungo into bathos, with disconeerting unexpect- 
edness, the poem is wholly admirable In another 
bout of nvalry, this time dealing with the Grass 
hopper and Cricket, Hunt was worsted, if not badly 
This sonnet is a lively and genial piece of verse, 
though undistinguished Keats keeps less to the 
Bubjeot at hand, but achieves a beauty of phrasing 
here and there, far excelling Hunt’s Cowden Clarke 
thus records the incident - 

“ No one hut myself wu present, and they accord- 
ingly set to ” Keats was the first to finish bis task. 

“ The after sonitmy . . . was one of many auoh 
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ocoaaionB whioh hftve riveted the memoiy of Leigh 
Hunt 111 my affectionate regard and admiration for 
unaffected generosity and perfectly unpretentious 
encouragement ” On reading Keats’ poem “ a sm* 
cere look of pleasure ” come mto his face, and he 
read out the first line — “ The poetry of earth is 
never dead.” ‘‘ Such a prosperous opening I ” ex- 
claimed Hunt Later, when he came to the tenth 
fuid eleventh Imes : 

“ On a lone winter evomng, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence . . 

“ Ah, that’s perfect I Bravo, Keats 1 ” And then, 
says Clarke, “ he went on in a dilatation on the 
dumbness of nature during the sooson’s suspension 
and torpidity ” 

Here is Hunt in one of hia bhthe and graceful 
fancies: 

Jenny Kiss’d Me 

Jenny kiss’d me when we met. 

Jumping from the chair she eat In ■ 

Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your lint, put that in I 
Say I’m weary, say I’m aad. 

Say that health and wealth have miss’d me. 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Jency kiss’d mo. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR (1776-1864) 

Vory different m temperament and ciaflsmanship 
was Walter Savage Landor, who lived through the 
Romantic movement, wilnoased its glorious achieve- 
ments and decline, and saw tlio rise and meridian 
of the greatest Victorians 

Born at Warwick, January 30, 1775, he signahsed 
early Ins characteristic tempest uousness by expul- 
sion from Rugby at the age of ten. Later on at 
Oxford, he took an encore, and “ the mad Jacobm,” 
US he was colled, suffered rustication for firing a gun 
m the room of a Tory undorgroduate and declining 
to explain Ins conduct Shortly after tins there was 
a fresh explosion of Landor’s " hfe.foi<<',” a quarrel 
with his fatlior which led to a temporary separation 
Fortunately, a reconciliation was patched up, but 
the young lirobiand found it bettor to rotreat to 
South Wales with £16(1 a year, “ one servant and a 
chest (if bonks ” 

His fii-st volume of poems had been published in 
1796 and in 1798 camo Ocbir. the fruits of studying 
Milton and Pindar Gebir is an Urientol talc, told 
with an artistic reserve that signalised liis lock of 
sympathy with the prodigal exuberaiu^o of his great 
contemporanes 

In 1^2 and 1804 came Chryaaor and Gvnlang arid 
Hclqa Thu first is a classic legend eongeniol to fho 
poet’s methods Chrysaor is “ wieldcr of the golden 
sword,” defies the Titan, and pays fur Ins temerity 
by the summary vengeance of Neptune The second 
poem, Norse in inspiration, is less happily suited to 
Landor’a style and spirit In 1806, on his father’s 
death, the poet settled in Bath, but he did not treat 
his material means with the same reserve as he did 
his artistic After an experiment m military ad- 
venture (1800), when with a few volunteers raised 
at his own expense he went to Spam in order to 
help to emancipate the Spaniards from the tyranny 
of Buonaparte, he returned to England, bought an 


estate in South Wales, and soon managed, de^ite 
his moro laudable intentions, to alienate all his 
neighbours and brmg himself to the verge of financial 
ruin His marriage m the meantime (1811) with a 
lady whom he hod met at a ball and knew notbmg 
about, proved equally disastrous. But troubles 
notwithstandmg, bis htorary ardour never abated, 
and his tragedy of Don Julian, published at this 
period, found an enthusiastic admirer in Be Qumeey 

A stay in France was followed by a wonder journey 
to Italy He livod successively at Come, Pisa, and 
Florence, and wrote under a southern sky his 
Imaginary Conversatiom, the most notable of his 
writings 

Critical and creative work in prose and vorae come 
rapidly from his pen during the ensuing years, 
natur^y vaned by some external excitement, this 
time m the shape of an action for libel, at homo. 
Finally, ho made his homo at Florence, where his 
rooms wero constantly visited by the most emment 
men of the day, and here', the ” unsubduable old 
Roman,” as Carlyle called bun, died in September 
1864. 

His Pbksonauty aud Work 

Handsome and impressive m appearance, pas- 
Bionato and self-willed, yet lovable, irrational 
with a strain of admirable sonso, Landor is ono 
of the most striking and original figures of his 
age The external history of his life exhibits him 
at the least fav curable point of view , for there 
woo aumethmg noble and great about the man deep 
down, as his many friends were quick to recognise 
Bickens’ portrait of Boy thorn, m Bliak House, is 
no unkmeUy sketch, making allowances for the usual 
Dickensian extravogauces, hut does not mdicate the 
intellectual vigour of Landor 

Yet despite the ardent admiration and homage of 
a few, his work appeals but slightly to the many 
Splendid in patches. Ins work as a whole is too 
ooloctic and circumscribed, and lacks the universal 
appeal that gives durability to the work of men like 
Shelley and Keats, Coleridge and Wordsworth 

As a literary artist he stands rather by himself 
though intellectually he had much m common with 
the Hellenistic sympathies of Keats and Shelley 
There is no mistaking bis Revolutionary ardour : he 
IB with Freedom wlieruver he finds it, whether m 
Ancient Greece or llepublican Rome, or m the dusty 
arena of modern politics With no little of Byron’s 
contempt for the crowd, but with a surer mstinct 
for the true aristocrat, he admired heartily such 
dcmocriits as Mazzmi Yet m his presentation of 
Greek ideals he is closer to the bare splendour 
of Wordsworth’s stylo than to the rich colouring 
of Keats , and though like Byron m h<B seorii of 
conventions, and n-senibling Shelley in h's belief m 
liberty, his fastidious and measured workmanship 
has neither the careless ease of the one, nor the 
lyrical spontaneity of the other 

His earlier work is almost wholly poetical, and for 
the most part in heroic blank verse, excellmg m de- 
tailed effect and isolated passages, and lacking 
organic unity and homogeneity of style Then 
camo the Imaginary Conversations, planned on the 
pnnciple of the Do Considatume PhJoaophii of 
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BodthiiUt though unlike him in method. If he has 
any master here it is Plato, against whom be ever 
harboured one of his mezousable ontiool pervez. 
Bities. Those Conversations are, m substanoe, vary- 
ing horoio and idyllic episodes, strong m prun^ 
passion and tender grace, and recounted with a 
noble beauty of stylo and a subtle appreciation of 
" the sense of tears in mortal things ” Occasionally 
the strength degenerates into weakness as m the 
dialogue of Peter the Great and Alexu, but it is more 
often immensely effective, with a throbbing, full- 
blooded vitahty, more Elizabethan than modern, 
yet With nothing of the Elizabethan extravagance 
and coarse profusion MarceUue and Hannibal is 
an example m point, with its poignant pathos, and 
Tiberius and Vxpsanva, with its dramatic intensity 
The idyllic dialogues present another Bide of Landor, 
that of the gracious and kindly compamonof women. 
ASaop and Akodope is exquisite in its tender pathos ; 
EtOhymedas and ThelymtMa is delightful m its 
light gaiety Bossuel and the Duchess de Fontanges, 
Eugenius IV and Lippi, allow a rich sense of iroiuo 
humour, that remind one of Brownmg’s full-length 
portraits 

The more argumentative Conversations are less 
mteresting, not because of any intellectual weakness 
in the writer — Landor’s level is uniformly high — but 
because of a certain monotony of style and lack of 
plasticity in treatment lie is at hia beat when 
illustrating some phase of human nature, wheie 
a more generous cidl is made on his power of fancy 
and emotion. 

Alike in Ins prose and verse, Landor is sculptural 
in method, with aU the merits of the sculptured 
style, and with its concomitant weakness m lilcra- 
ture That is to say, ho excels in epigrammatic 
power, iiuo distinctions of phrase, delicately wrought 
embellishments of fancy, and suffers from a certain 
stiff restraint and monotony of effect. 

In the early work the defects ore more obvious 
than the meiits, and O'ebir, for all its occewionol 
magnificoiico, has too chilly a beauty to capture the 
reader’s imagination. There is the same chill though 
rather more beauty about the rough-hewn drama 
of Count Julian Hero the blank verse nsos to a 
height of gracious dignity and force that is only 
equalled by Wordsworth’s finest work , yet the 
cumulative effect is not happy We are constantly 
led to the verge of some great moment, some splendid 
Boeno that shall take us by the throat, and it never 
comes. The exquisite marble needs to be kissed 
into lifo 

With his lync poems and briefer excursions in 
verse, this chariness of praise is no longer needed, 
nowhere is he more original or distinctive , no- 
where IS ho less affected by the literary mfluences 
of hiB age, or of any other age There is nothing 
of Byron, Shelley, Keats, or Scott in his lyrics ; he 
belongs far more by spiritual affinity to the late 
Elizabethans, and his kinship with Ben Jonson has 
been noticed by many critics 

His love poems are suffused with stately chivalry 
rather than with passion , clear and sweet they 
always are, thrilling never But they exhibit deep 
feeling none the less, and are strong in epigram- 
matie power 


■■ Btsnd close around yet Stygian set 
With Dirce In one boat convey’d 
Or Charon, seeing may forget 
That be Is old, and she a shade ” 

He IB equally happy in the mood of pensive 
remiiusoenoes It is impossible to overpraise the 
mellow beauty of those well known Imes • 

“ I sbove with sons, for sons was wsrtli juy atrUe; 

Nature and I loved and, next to Nature. Art : 

I warmed both bands before the fire of life ; 

It sinks, and 1 am ready to doiMrt ; " 

or the delicate dharm of his pootio compliment to 
E Arundell] 

* Nature I tliou may’st fume and fret : 

There’s but one white violet 
Scatter’d o’er the vernal ground. 

Faint resemblances around, 

Nature I I will tell thee yet 
There’s but one white violet.” 

Sometimes in his “ mvocations and remiiuscenoes ” 
he strikes a gay and playful note, but it is not the 
playfulness of the Bomontics, it is of the gay and 
polished verse of such men as Prior that we are 
reminded He never forsakes classical traditions. 
Shelley’s lyrics embody the very spirit of incarnate 
youth ; and Landor expresses the spirit of middle age. 
For this reason if fur no other, their popularity and 
appeal is necessarily limited There is not and 
cannot be the same glamour and magic round 
maturity , though to the few, and m certain moods 
perhaps to all, the philosophio calm and genial 
breadth of Landor has a fascination all its own 
Yet the last word on Landor must always concern 
hiB prose He is a striking and scholarly poet. With 
occasional flashes of greatness ; he is a noble master 
of prose, with occasional tracts of cultured dullness 
Ho was sufficiently imbued with the romanticism 
of his time to endow prose with the glow and colour 
of a poetic imagination , while his self-critical and 
classical sympathies gave it body and dignity If 
he lacked De Quincey’s touch of mystery, the tender 
whimsicality of Lamb, the brilliant incisiveness of 
Hazlitt, — his prose could rise to greater heights 
of sonorous and chastened beauty, and enjoyed a 
wider range of artistic efieets, from the cehn and 
stately to the tender and playful. 

To lANTIIb 

Away, my verse , and never tear, 

As men before Ruch beauty do , 

On you she will not look severe, 

She will not turn her eves from you 
Some happier procoB could I lend 
That m her memory you should live. 

Some littio blemishes might blend. 

For It would pleose her to forgive 
Oil the smooth brow and clustering hair 
Mirtle and rose I your wreath combine. 

The duller olive I would wear. 

Its constancy, its peace, be mine. 

There is a flower I wish to wear. 

But not until first worn by you — 

Heartsease — of all earth's flowers most rare ; 

Bnng It , and bring enough for two. 

It often comes into my head 
That we mw dream when we are dead. 

But I am far from sure we do. 

0 that it were so I then my rest 
Would be indeed among the blest ; 

1 should for ever dream of you. 
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All tender thoughts that e'er poaseea'd 
^Hke human brain or human breast. 

Centre m mine for thee-^ 
fixoepting one— and that muet thou 
Contribute • oome, confer it now 
Oraieful 1 £ain would be, 

PleaHure I why thus daeert the heart 
In Its apnng-tide T 
I could liave seen her, I could part, 

And but have sigh'd I 
O'er every youthful charm to stray. 

To gaze, to touch— 
rioasuro ! why take so much away. 

Or give 80 much T 

Marcellus and Hanntbax. 

Mabcelltjs, the Commander of the Roman army^ Ixes 
before Hannibal, mortally wounded 
Hannibal. Could a Numidiaii horseman ride no 
foster T Marcollus I oh 1 Marcellus ! He moves not — 
he 18 dead Did he not stir his fingers ? Stand wide, 
soldiers — wide, forty pacea^give him air — bring water^ 
halt 1 GBthc3r those broad leaves, and all the rest, 
growing under the brushwood — unbrace his armour 
Ix) 0 B 0 the helmet first — his breast rises I fancied iua 
eyos were hzed on rnc — they have rolled back again 
Who presumed to touch my shoulder ? This horse ? 
It was surely (he horse of Harcellua Let no man 
mount him Ha I ha 1 the Romans, too, sink Into 
luxury ■ here is gold about the charger 

Qoulmh Chieftain Hxecrable thief 1 The golden chain 
of our king under a beast's gnndera 1 The vengeance of 
the gods hath ovoitaken the impur e 

IlannilKil We will talk about vengeance when we 
have entered Homo, and about purity among the priests, 
if they will hoar us Sound for the surgeon That 
arrow may ho extracted from the side, deep as it is — 
The conqueror of Syracuse ho3 before mo — Send a 
\essel ofT to Carthage Say Hannibal is at the gates of 
Rome — MaroolluM, who stood alone between us, fallen 
Brave man i T would rejoice and cannot — How awfully 
serene a countenance ’ Such as we hear are in the 
islands of the blcnsod And how glorious a form and 
stature 1 Such too was theirs I They also once lay 
thus upon the earth wet with their blood— few other 
enter there And what plain armour ' 

Gauheh Chieftain Mv jiarty slew him — indeed I think 
I fllow him my'«clf I claim the chain it belongs to 
my king , tiio qlorv of Gaul requires it Never will 
she endure to sec another take it 

Hannibal My friend, the glory of Marcellas did not 
require him to ucar it When lie suspended the arms 
of your brave king in the temple, he thought such a 
trinket unworthy of himself and of Jupiter The shield 
ho buUorud down, the hroost-plate he pierced with hia 
sword — these he hiioweii to the people and to the gods , 
liaidl^ his wife and Jitllo children saw this, ore Ins horse 
wore it 

Qaulieh Chieftain Hoar me, O Hannibal ’ 

Hannibal \Vhat I when Marcellus lies before me 7 
when hiB life may perhaps be recalled ? when I may load 
him in triumph to Carthage 7 when Italy, 8icily, Greece, 
Asia, wait to obey me 7 Content thee 1 1 will give thee 

mine own bridle, worth ten such 
Qaulifih Chief'mn For myself 7 
Hannibal For thyself 

Gaulish Chieftain. And these rubies ood emeralds, and 

that scarlet 

Hannibal Yo% yes 

Oaultsh Chieftain O glonoiis Hannibal * unconquer- 
able hero \ O my happy country ( to have such an 
ally and defender. 1 swoar eternal gratitude— yes, 
gratitude, love, devotion, beyond eternity. 

Hannibal. In all treaties we fix the time s T could 
hardly ask a longer Go bock to thy station — would 
see what the surgeon is about, and hear wliat he thinks. 
The life of Mafcelliic I the triumph of Hannibal I what 
else has the world in It 7 Only Rome and Carthage s 
these follow. 


Marcellus 1 must die then T The gods be praised I 
The eoiniuaudor of a Roman army is no captive. 

Hannibal {Ta the Subqeon.) Ckiuld not bo bear ft 
•aa-voyage 7 Extract the arrow. 

Surgeon He expires tliat moment. 

Marcellus It pains me : extract It. 

Hannibal Marcellus, I see no expreesion of pam on 
your counteoanoe, and never will I consent to hasten 
the death of an enemy in my power. Since your ro« 
oovery Is hopeless, you say truty you are no captive. 
(To the Surgeon ) Is there nothing, man, that cA.n 
assuage the mortal pain T for, simpreas the signs of 
it as ho may, lie must feel it. is there nothing to 
alleviate and allay it 7 

Marcellus Honmbal, give me thy band — ^ibou bast 
found it and brought it me, oompossion. (To the 
Surgeon.) Go, fnend, others wont thy aid ; several 
fell around mo. 

Hannibal Recommend to your country, O Marcellus, 
while time permits it, reconciliation and peace with ino, 
Informing the Senate of my simnonty in force, and the 
impossibility of resistance The tablet is lo^y let 
me take olT tins nng — try to unto, to sign it at least. 
Oh, what satisfaction 1 feel at seeing you able to rest 
upon the elbow, ond even to smile I 

Marcellus Within on hour or leas, with how severe 
a brow would Minos say to me, " MaroelluR is this thy 
writing 7 " Romo loses one man : she hath lost many 
such, aud ‘iho still hath many IclL 

Hannibal Afraid as you are of falMebood, say you 
this 7 1 confess in shame the ferocity of my country- 

men IJnfortimately, too, the nearer poptn are oocupiixl 
by Gauls, infinitely more cruel The Nuniidians are 
so in revenge i the Gauls both in revenge and in £>port 
My presence la required at a distance, and I apprehend 
the barbarity of one or otlier, learning, as they must do, 
your refusal to execute my wishes for the common good, 
and foehng that by this refusal you deprive them ol 
their country, after so long an absence 
Marcellus Hannibal, thou art not d^ing 
Hannibal What then 7 hat moan you 7 
Marcellus That thou ma>OHt, and \orv justly, have 
many things yet to apprehend * I can liai e none The 
bu’banly of thy suldters is notfiing to me mine would 
not dare be cruel Hannibal is forced to be absent , and 
hiB authority goes a^nay with his horse On this turf 
lies defared the semblance of a genera), but Marcellus 
is yet tho regulatoi of his army Dost thou abdicate 
B power conferred on thee by thy nation 7 Or wouldst 
thou acknowledge it to have become, by thy own solo 
fault, less plenary than thy adversary's * I have spoken 
too much let mo rest , this mantle oppresses me 
ffaimt&af I placed mv mantle on your head when the 
helmet was first removed, and while >ou woie lying m the 
cun T«et mo fold it under, and then rojdaco tlie nng 
Marcellus Take it, Hannibal It was given me by a 
poor woman who flew to me at 6>racuse, and who 
covered it w'lth her hair, torn oft in desperation that she 
hod no other gift to offer Little thought I that her 
gift and her words should bo mine How suddenly 
may the most powerful be in the situation of tho most 
helplcHS 1 Let that nng and the mantle under my head 
bo (lie exchange of guesfs at parting. Tlio time may 
come, Hannibal, when thou (and the gods alone know 
whether as conqueror or conquered) niaj e^t ait under the 
roof of my children, and in either case it shall servo 
thee In thy adverse fortune, they will remember on 
wiiose pillow their father iireathed his last , in thy 
prosperous (Heaven grant it may slune upon thee in 
some other country I) it will rejoice thee to protect them 
We feel ourselves the most exempt from a^iction wlien 
we relieve it, although we are then tho most conscious 
that It may befall us There is one thuig here that is 
not at the disposal of either. 

Hannibal What 7 
Marcellus, This body. 

Hannibal. Whither would you be hfted 7 Men are 
ready 

Marcellus. I meant not so My strength is failing. 
I Beexn to hear rather what is wltbiu thau wliat is with- 
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out. My sight and my other senses are In oonfuaon. 
I would have said — This body, when a few bubbles of 
air flhall ^ve left it, is no more worthy of thy notice 
than of mine ; but thy glory will not let thee refuse it 
to the piety of my family 

Hannibal You would ask something else. I peroeive 
an inquiotude not visible till now. 

MarcfUaa Duty and Death me^e us think of home 
Bometmies 

Jlannihal Thitherward the thoughts of the conqueror 
and of the conquered fly together 

MarctUuB Hast thou anv prisoners from my escort t 

Zfonnt&of. A few l^o about->and let them lte~ 

they are Tuscans The remainder I saw at a distance, 
flying, and but one brave man among them — he appeared 
a Roman — a youth who turned back, though wounded. 
They surrounded and dragged him away, spurring his 
horso with thoir swords These Rtrunana measure their 
courage carefully, and tack it well together before they 
put it on, but throw it ofl again with lordly ec^ Mar- 
cellas, why think about them T or docs aught else dis- 
quiet your thoughts 7 

Marc^us 1 have suppressed it long enough. My 
son — ^my beloved son I 

Hannibal Where ls lie T Can it lie ? Was he with vou 7 

Marcellas He would have shared my fate— and has 
not G^s of my country 1 beneficent * throughout 
life to me, m death surpassingly beneficent : 1 reiuler 
you, for the last time, thanks ^ 

Fahb. ani> Tbu£ aku Fai^ Gs&ATNsas 
Dante 

Greatness is to goodness what gravel is to porphyry ; 
the one is a mo^ cable accumulation, swept along the 
surface of the earth , the other stands fixed, and solid, 
and alone, above the violence of war and of the tempest i 
above all that is residuous of a wasted world Little 
men build up great ones , but the snow colossus soon 
melts , the good stand under the eye of God ; and 
therefore stand. 

DiOQENEB AND Pl.AXO 

Dxogmes The great man is lie who hath nothing to 
fear and nothing to hope from another It is he who, 
while he doinoustrates the iniquity of the laws, and im 
able to correct them, obeys thorn peaceably It is he who 
looks on the ambitious both os weak and fraudulent It 
IS he who hath no disposition or occasion for any kind 
of deceit, no reason for being or for appearing different 
from what he is It is he wlio can call together the most 
select company when it pleases him. 


Plato There are groat men of various kinds. 

Diogenes No, by my hoaid, are there not 
Plato What I aro there not great captains, great 
geometricians, greot dialed loians 7 

Dtegenes Who denied it 7 A groat man was the pos- 
tulate. Try thy hand now at the powerful one 
Plato On seeing the exercise of power, a child cannot 
doubt who is powerful, more or less , for power is rela- 
tive All men arc weak, not onlv if compared to the 
ITemiurgos, but if rompanxl lo fhe sea or the earth, or 
certain things upon eaoli of them, such as elephants and 
whales. So placid and tranquil is the scene around us, 
we can hardly bring to mind the images of strength and 
force, the precipice^ fhe abysses — 

Jhogenea l^rythee hold thy loose tongue, twinkling 
end glittering like a serpent’s in the midst of luxuriance 
and rankness Did never this reflection of thine warn 
thee that, m human life, the precipices and abysses 
would bo much farther from our admiration, if we were 
less moonsidorato, selfish, and vile f I will not however 
stop thee long, for thou wert going on quite consistently. 
As thy great men are fighters and wranglers, so thy 
mighty things upon the earth and sea are troublesome 
and utraotable incumbrances. Thou peroeivest not 

^ Imaginary ConverBaiioiM, 


what was greater la the former case, neither art thoa 
aware what is greater in this. Didst thou feel the gentle 
air that passed us 7 
Plato, I did not juat then. 

Diogenes, That air, so gentle, so imperceptible to thee, 
is more powerful not only than all the creatures that 
breathe nod live by it ; not only than all the oaks of the 
forest, which it rears in an age and shatters in a mo- 
ment ; not only than all the monsters of the sea, but 
than the sea itselL which it tosses up into foam and 
breaks against every rock in its vast circumference ; 
for It carries in its bosom, with perfect oalm and com- 
posure, the incontrollable ocean and the peopled earth, 
like on atom of a feather 

To the world’s turmoils and pageantnos is attracted, 
not only the admiration of the populace, but the Eoal 
of the orator, the enthusiasm ot the poet, the mvesti- 
gation of the historian, and the contemplation of tho 
philosopher * yot how silent and mvisiblo are they in 
the depths of oir t Do 1 say in those depths and 
deserts 7 No , 1 say at the distance of a swallow’s 
flight ; at tlie distance she rises above us, ere a sentence 
brief as this could be uttered. 

What are its mines and mountains 7 Fragments 
welded up and dislocated by the expansion of water 
from below , the most part rMucod to mud, the rest to 
Bplmters Afrorwaids sprang up fire m many places, 
and again tore and mangled the mutilated carcase, and 
still growls over it What ore its cities and ramparts, 
SJid moles and monuments 7 Segments of a fragment, 
which one man puts together and another throws down. 
Here we stumble upon thy great ones at their work. 
Show me now, if thou oanst, m history, three great 
warnors, or three great statesmen, who have acted 
otherwise than spiteful children. 

Anaxagoras, It will appear wonderful and perhaps 
Inorodiblo to future gonorations, that whot are now con- 
sidered the two highest gifts of man. oratory and poetry, 
should bo employed, the one chiefly in exciting, the other 
in emblazoning, deedn of slaughter and devastation If 
we could see, in the nature of things, a child capable 
of forming a live tiger, and found him exercising his 
power of doing it, I think we should say to him. ** You 
might employ your time better, child I ’’ 

Charlbs Jersboah Wells (1800-1870) was an 
early companion of Keats, and like Keats, went to 
medneval Italian roniaiioo for his more youthful 
inspiration But his most important work, the 
drama i7asep/i and his Brethren, suggests the influence 
of Marlowe and Foele, rathor than any Italian source 
Tins lengthy drama was published m 1824. under 
cuiother name, and attract^ httlo attention. Years 
after it was disrovored 1)y Rossetti, who was much 
unproased by its magnificenco of diction, and bceido 
this distinguished E^drnl^c^ it enjoyed further tho 
enthusiastic commendation of Swinburne The 
poem was re-wntten, and has rocently been puh- 
iishod in tho World’s Classics ” with Swinburne’s 
eulogy and an mtoresting note on RoHsetti and 
CharloB Wolls by Mr The^oro Watts-Dunton 
The following fine passage is certainly not un- 
worthy of the creator of TaB7d}UTlaine : 

Within tho oar 

Bat Pharnoh, whose bore head was gut around 
Bv a crown of iron , and his sable hair. 

Like Btrakey os a mane, foil where it would, 

And eomcwiiat hid his glossy sun-brent ne(^ 

And caroanet of precioun sardonyx. 

Hib jcwell’d armlets, weighty as a sword. 

Clasp’d hia brown naked arms — •a crimson robe 
Deep edg’d with silver, and with golden thread. 

Upon a bear-skin kirtle deeply blush’d, 

Whose broad re^ilendent braid and diield-hke clasps 
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Were boss’d with diamonds large, by rubies fir’d. 

Like beauty’s eye in rage, or roses white 
Lilt by the glowing red Beside him lay 
A bunch of poppied corn , and at his feet 
A tamdd lion os his footstool crouch'd 
Cas’d o’er in burnish’d plates I, hors’d, did bear 
A snow-white eagle on a silver shaft. 

From whence great Pharaoh’s royal banner stream’d. 
An emblem of his might and digmty. . . 

The love scenes Centring round Fotiphar's wife, 
are less m the Marlowe vein than in that of some of 
the post-Shakespeareon dramatists There is some- 
thing of Webster’s full-blooded intensity in the love 
passages , though little of his vivid dramatic power- 
Indeed, the Elizabethan and Jacobean analogy most 
not be pressed too tor, and relates to the poetical 
substance rather than to the dramatic unagination 
For, 08 Mr Watts-Dimton points out, "Joseph and 
hia Brethren does not pretend to be a play It is 
the precursor of those dramatic poems such as Fetiua, 
&o , which were once the fashion-’’ 

The Elizabethan drama came mto its own again 
in the age of Wordsworth Lamb, Hsizhtt, Cole- 
ndge, De Quincey, had rediscovered not merely the 
greatness of Shakespeare but, as wc have seen, the 
greatness of many a fugitive dramatist, and in the 
years that followed, this enthusiasm ezlubited itself 
in many dramatic experiments As dramas, none 
of these experiments are of much value ; but they 
exemplify the Romantic tendencies of the time and 
the legacy of the Romantics to the age succeeding 
Along with Wells may be mentioned Thomas 
Wadis (1806-1875), also a narrative and dramatic 
poet of power Wade’s imagination is less nch and 
conorete than Wells’, and whoreaa Wells and Keats 
may bo associated together, Wade has more spiritual 
affinity with Shelley His drama. Woman’s Love, or 
the Triumph of Patience, met with success at Covent 
Garden His lyrics and sonnets are more agreeably 
typical of his gifts A collection of those, Mundt el 
Cordis Carmtna, was published in 1835 

The Half-ast-eep 

O for the mighty wakening tliat aroused 
The old-time prophets to their missions high ; 

And to blind Homer’s inward sunhke eye 
Show’d the heart’s universe wheio ho caroused 
Radiantly tlio Fihliers poor unhoused. 

And sent them forth to preach divinity , 

And mode our Milton his great dark defy. 

To the light of one immortal theme espoused I 
But half-asleep arc those now most awake ; 

And save calm-thouglited Wordsworth, we have none 
Who for eternity put time at stake. 

And hold a constant course as doth the sun ■ 

We yield but drops that no deep thirstmgs slake , 

And feebly cease ore we have well begun 

Two other poets of distinction are Bryan Wai-ler 
Procter (1787-1874), known os “ Barry Cornwall,” 
and OKOROiii Darlf-v ( 1 796-184C) Procter enjoyed 
the greater pojiularity, and much of his verse ap- 
pear^ before the great Romantic smgers hod de- 
parted Medimval and Elizabethan inspiration is 
once more to bo noted , it may bo traced m the 
Dramatic Scenes (1810), that won the praise of Lamb. 
In later volumes, the influence of his great contem- 
poraries IS too overpowering for the modest creative 
impulse of the writer The most interesting is the 
volume of Engltsh Songs (1832), where he makes a 
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not unsuccessful attempt to give the public popular 
lyrics on familiar themes, agreeable and musical m 
quality These show httle origmality or sense of 
style, but are frankly unpretentious, and m the 
opmion of the not over-fastidious, supphed a genume 
want 

“ Barry Cornwall ” was also a playwright, whose 
tragedy Miranda made a mark at Covent Garden. 
But Miranda has iio vitality as a drama, and Corn- 
wall is best remembered as a writer of pleasant verse, 
and as a staunch friend of the unhappy Beddoes 
Less facile and more individual is George Uarley 
Like many a greater writer, his dramas are more re- 
markable for their mcidental songs than for their 
dramatic texture Sylvia, or the May Queen (1827 j, 
IS a medley of fairy fantasy ; and lie has steeped 
liimsolf to good purpose in his Bhakespeare here, lor 
lioth the fantasy proper and incidental songs abound 
111 charming fancies and sweet melodies 

But though his indebtedness to the Ehzabethans 
IS obvious, he is by no means so imitativ c as Procter 
Me IS a talented disciple, derivative rather than 
unitative Uis lyric. It is not beauty I demand, 
IS a e^iso m point One cannot imagine it being 
written without the Ehzabcthoii model ; but con- 
cedmg the framework and turn of speech, the sliapmg 
imagination is distinctive and happy It is an m- 
spiration from, not an echo of the past 

In fact there is real brainwork in Darley’s writings, 
and oven when the poetic fancy runs thm as it does 
in some of his songs, he never quite loses this distmc- 
tive and original touch 

As a prose writer ho is liiight and mfurmuig, very 
often more readable than in his verso But there is 
less distinction here In style he is a blend (con- 
siderably diluted) of Lamb and Hazhtt He has a 
shore of Eha’s whimsicality, a larger share of Haz- 
btt’s mcisive humour But his vigorous mtellect is 
always to tho fore, and he has that savmg quality — 
a real delight m literature and a contagious zest and 
relish m dealing with his enthusiasms With the 
exception of Hazlilt, no contemporary wrote mote 
lummoualy about Fletcher than he 

To Helene 

I sent a ring — a httle band 
Of emerald and ruby stone. 

And bade it. sparkling on tliy bond. 

Tell thee sweet tales of one 
W hose constant memory 
R as full of loveliness, and thee. 

A shell was graven on its gold, — 

’Twas Cupid fix’d without his wings— 

To Helene once it would have told 
More tlion was ever told by rings . 

But now all’s post and gone. 

Her love is buried aith that stone. 

Thou ehalt not see tho tears that start 

From eyes by thoughts like these beguiled , 

TIiou shaft not know the tioating heart, 

Ev er a victim and a child 
Yet Holeno, love, believe 
The heart that never could deceive 

I’ll hear thy voice of melody 
In the sweet whispers of the air ; 

I’ll see the bnghtnees of thine eye 
In the blue evening’s dewy star ; 

In crystal streams thy purity , 

And look on Heaven to look on thee. 

12 
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A SONO 

Sweet In her green dell the flower of beauty slumbers. 
Lull’d by the faint breezes sighing through lier hair ; 
Sleeps she and liears not the melanoholy numbers 
Broatliod to my sad lute ’mid the lonely air 

Down from the high oliffs the rivulet is teeming 
To wind round tho willow banks that lure him from 
above , 

O that in tears, from my rooky prison stroainuig, 

I too could glide to the bower of iny love I 

Ah I where the woodbines with sloopy arms liavo wound 
her, 

Opes she her eyelids at the dream of my lay, 
Lislenmg, hke the dove, while the fountains eoho round 
her. 

To her lost mate’s call In tho forest far away 

Come then, my bird I For the peace thou ever boarest. 
Still Heaven’s messenger of comfort to me — 

Come — this fond bosom, O faithfullest and fairost. 

Bleeds with its death-wound. Its wound of love for 
thee I 

The Faluch Stab 

A star IS gone I a star is gone I 
There is a blank in Heaven ; 

One of the oherub ohoir lias done 
His airy course this even. 

He sat upon the orb of fire 
That hung for ages there. 

And lent his music to the choir 
That haunts the mghtly air 

But when his thousand years are pass’d, 

With a cherubic sigh 
Ho vanish’d with his car at last. 

For oven cherubs die ' 

Hear bow his angel brothers mourn— 

The minstrels of the spheres — 

Elach chiming sadly in his turn 
And dropping splendid tears. 

Tho planetary sisters all 
Join in the fatal song. 

And weep this hapless brother’s fall. 

Who sang with them so long. 

But deepest of the choral band 
Tho Lunar Spirit sings. 

And with a bass-according hand 
Sweeps all her sullen stnngs. 

From the deep chambers of tho dome 
Where sleepless Uriel lies. 

His rude harmonic thunders come 
Mingled with mighty sighs 

The thousand car-bomo cherubim, 

Tho wandering eleven. 

All join to chant the dirge of him 
Who fell just now from Heaven 

Among all these derivative forces of Romanticism, 
there is no figure, excepting Landor’s, so consider- 
able as that of Titomas Loveli, Beddoeb (1803- 
1849). Profoundly affected by his groat contempo- 


raries Keats and SheUey, he yet retains an mdividu- 
ahty of his own. At Oxford be had saturated 
himself with the Elizabethans , later m Germany 
he felt the magio of Goethe at a timo when the great 
man was yet unknown to the majority of English- 
men But he was too exclusively romantic m 
temperament and outlook to be a wholo-hcarted 
admirer of Goethe, and his admiration foil short of 
that of Carlyle. Death’s Jest Book (1825) is the 
title of hiB most characteristic work, and akouiids m 
all the extravagance ef Gothic fancy Bcddocs is 
richer indeed in fancy than in imagmatioii, and shows 
a quick sense of the picturesque and bizarre But 
there is more than fancy and grotcsqucrio in his 
work , there is real if fitful emotional power ; and 
m his rapid transition of mood one is reminded often 
of Homo 

He died by his own hand, of poison, in 1849 
Death always fascinated him , finally, from a hterary 
inspiration it became an obsession 

He IS an admirable song writer, and his best lyrics 
have a magic all their own As a literary critic he 
IS often excellent, if not wholly reliable ; and his 
opuuons ore never echoed but are always well thought 
out, while as a letter writer ho ranks high. 

Wolfbam’b Dibob 

If thou wilt eaRc thine heart 
Of love and all its smart. 

Then sleep, dear, sleep ; 

And not a sorrow 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 

Lie shll and deep, 

Bad soul, until tho sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ tho sun to-morrow, 

In eastern sky 

But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of lovo and all ils smart. 

Then dio, dear, die , 

'Tis deeper, sweeter. 

Than on a rose-bank to he dreaming 
With folded e>i , 

And there alone, amid the boainuig 
Of Love’s stars, thou’lt meet her 
In eastern sky. 

A Bono 

How many times do I lovo thee, dear T 
Tell roe how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphoro 
Of a iicw-fall'n year. 

Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity ■ 

Bo many times do 1 love thee, dear. 

How many times do I love ogam T 
Toll mo how many hoods thcro ore 
In a silver oham 
Of evening ram, 

Unravoll’d from the tumbling ram. 

And threading the eye of a yellow star 
Bo many tunes do I lovo sgam. 
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II. PROSE: (a) Romanticism in Enolibh Fiction. Horace Walpole — Clara Reeve — Thomas Leland — > 
Aane Rauchffe — W illiam Beckford — Matthew Lewis — Mary Shelley — William Godwin — Mrs Opie — 
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(a) ROMANTICISM IN ENGLISH FICTION 

JlTST as Bishop Percy’s Jieliquee and Macpherson's 
Onumn heralded in the romantic revival in poetry, so 
did IlonACB WAnpoLia’s Goalie of Otranto (1764) pro 
cliiiin its entrance into fiction The story is placed 
111 mediaival Italy (about the twelfth century), but 
an historical backgiuuiid was no uitcgral port of 
Walpole’s plan of fiction lie merely wif^ied to 
remove his characters from a present-day eiiviroii- 
mont , and a modieeval castle, with its sombre tower 
and secret passages, seemed the best way of effecting 
this The actual tale need not detain us, for its 
puerility IS extieme, and its interest to-day is merely 
an liistoiical one, as tho pioneer of the so-callcd 
Gulhir lomance 

Uisticsseil ladies, and spectral appearances, set 
in a baekgiouTid of mcdia-val upholstery, no longer 
appeal to our taste, but tho sudden change from the 
lioistcrous realism of much contemporarj' fiction 
wii'i signifkarit That the change was welcome to 
iimny, whose imaginations hod been starved on 
“ coniiuon-senso ” faro, is quite clear fiom Gray’s 
lot ter to Walpole “ It makes some of ua ci y a httle, 
and all in general, afraid to go to bed o’ nights ” To- 
day it would servo more hkely ns a safe hypnotic. 
None the less, it prudui ed a considerable stir, and 
seerriod to have inspired many talented imitators 

\V alpole was a virtuoso and collector of no slight 
knowledge, but ho knew more about mediSBval art 
than literature, and even tho mediwv'ahsm of The 
Goalie of Otranto is a very mdifferent matter. 

The Cvstlk or Otivanto 

The lower part of the castle was bellowed intu several 
intricate cloLStors , ond it was not cosy tor one under so 
much anxiety to find the door that opened into the 
cavern An swful silence reignixl throughout those 
subtori aneouH regions, except now and tlicn some blasts 
of wind that sliook the doors she had possed, and which, 
grating on the rusty hinges, were re-octioed through the 
long Inhyrinth of darkness Every murmur struck her 
with new terror, }ct moro sho dreaded to hear tho 
wrathful voico of Manfred urging ins domestics to pursue 
her 

Slio trod as softly as iiiqiatienco would give her leave, 
vet froiiuently stoppeil and listened to hear if sho was 
followed In one of those moments she thought slio 
heard a sigh Slio shuddorod and recoiled a few paces 
In a moment she thought she hoard the step of some 
person Her blood cuidicd , she ooneludiw it was 
Mnnfied Every suggestion tliat horror could inspire 
rushed into her mind Sho coiideinnod her rash flight, 
which hod thus exposed her to his rage in a {iliice where 
her eries were not likely to draw anybody to her assist- 
aiico Yet tho sound seemed not to come from behind 
11 Manfred know whore she was he must have followed 
her She was still in one of the eloisteis, and the steps 
sho had board were too distinct to proceed from the 
wav she hod come Cheered with this reflection, and 
hoping to find a fnend in whoever was not the Fnnoe, 
she was going to advance, when a door that stood aiar, 
at some distanoo to tho left, was opened gently : but 
ere her lamp, whioh she held up, could discover who 
opened it, toe peisou retreated precipitately on seeing 
light. 


Isabella, whom every incident was sufficient to dismay, 
hesitated whether she should proceed Her dread of 
Manfred soon outweighed every other terror The very 
circuinbtauoe of tho person avoiding her gave hor a sort 
of courage 1 1 could only ho, she thought, some domestic 
belonging to the castic Her gentleness hod never rai-eil 
her an enemy, and ouiiscioub iimocenci made her hope 
that, unlobh sent by the I’niice’s order to -.oek her, his 
servants would rather assist than prevent h(r flight 
Fortifying herself with theso reflections, ond behoving 
by what ahe could observe that she was near the mouth 
of the subterraneous cavern, she approochixl the ilnoi 
tliat had been opened , but a sudden gust of wind that 
met hor at the door extinguished her lamp, and left her 
in total darkness 

Words cannot paint the horror of the Princoss’s situa- 
tion Alone m so dismal a place, her mind imprinted 
with all the terrible events of tho day, hopeless of escap- 
ing, exiiectmg every moment flic amvol of Manfn'd, and 
for from tranquil on knowing she was within roach of 
somebody, she knew not whom, who for some cause 
seemed concealed thereabouts , all these thoughts 
crowded uii her distracted mind, and she was ready to 
sink undi r her appichensions Sho addressed herself 
to ovory saint m heav'en, and inwardly implored tlioir 
oKsistanco For a oonsidorable timo sho remained m 
on agony of despair 

At last, as softly as was possible, she felt for the door, 
ond having found it, entered tiemblmg into the vault 
from w hence she hud heard t he sigh and steps. It gav e 
her a kind of moniontory joy to perceive an imperfect 
ray of clouded moonshine gleam from tho roof of the 
vault, which seemed to be fallen in, and from whence 
hung a fragment of oortii or building, she could not 
distinguish which, that appealed to have been cruslied 
inwards Sho advanced eagerly towards this chasm, 
when she discerned a human term standing close agonist 
tho w'oll 

In 1777, Ci^na. Rbbve (1729-1807) published her 
Champion of Virtuia, afterwards colled The Old 
Englufh Baron, obviously inspired by Walpole’s 
story 

Miss Rexive thought to improve upon the original 
and economised with her supernatural effects ; but 
she only succeeded in exceeding Walpole’s tale m its 
tecLum, repeating most of his ahsuiditics and show- 
ing even 1^ acquaintance with mcdimvol life 

A more mtcrestmg romance than either Walpole’s 
or Clara Reeve’s had been published in 1762 This 
was Longaword, Earl of Sali^urg, and is really tho 
first historical rofiiuiiei in our hctiuii It was written 
by an Irish cleric, Thomas LeIjANIi, and despite the 
inability to mproduco the language and customs of 
the tune, thoro is a genuine attempt at historical 
detail, the period being tho reign of Henry III 

A more remarkable force in romantic fiction ap- 
peared m the pen of Anne Radcliffe f 1764-1 823), 
tlie lonely wife of a busy journalist To wile away 
the time, she wrote five romances, that displayed 
a lively if uiidiaeipluied imagination, and a skilful 
faculty of depicting wild scenery. Her stones were 
published between 1780 and 1797 The elements of 
inediBivalism oro all hero : monks, mquisition, dis- 
guises, intrigues, escapes, gloomy castles, fierce 
banditti — with scenery and language to match 

Deqiite wild improbabibties conventional 
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charaoterisatioii, there is power and charm in the 
writing Mrs Radcliffe makes greater use of the 
prevalent sezitimentalism than her contemporaries, 
weaving it skilfully into her sensational melodrama 
Her heroines are generally affected by their scemo 
surroundings , shudder at the whistling winds, dis- 
solve into tears when the moon shines upon them , 
though they would have been more acceptablo 
young women had they boon blest with a sense of 
humour. 

It is intf^rosting to note the influence upon Mrs 
Uadchflo of the ThumRonian school of verse, with 
its increased sensibility to Nature, and the way she 
combmes this with the influence of RichardBon 
The heroines are true sistora of Clarissa, both m 
emotional expression and in moral unpoccability 

Her best stones were The MysUnca of Vdolpho 
^1704) and 2Vtc Jtahan (1797), these being the two 
latest The former is a taloof the sixteenth century, 
and the latter of the eighteenth century There aie 
Bomo spirited and vivid passages dcscribmg the 
iitual of the Roman Church m 2'he lialtant and the 
Boeniu effects in Udolpho, though highly coloured, 
show real appreciation of the sublime m nature 
Certainly they influenced Scott, just as Mrs Rad- 
cliffe’s picturesque, dark-browed villoms reappeared 
later m Byron’s Lara and Manfred That sense of 
mystery which was so noted a charactonatic of 
romance, is certainly better exemplified m these 
fictions than those with which we have dealt She 
could create an atmoaphore of auajicnse and dread. 

As an illustration of her stylo . 

MYSTbiiiEs 01* UnoLmo 

The bUQ at lougth sot behind the western mountains , 
his fiery heumM fc^ed from the clouds, and then a dun, 
molaiicliolv purple drew over theni, and gradually in- 
volved tlie foaturoa of the country below boon after, 
the flontinols passed on tho rampart to commonco tbo 
watch 

Twilight had now spread its gloom over every object * 
the dismal obscurity of her chamber recalled fearful 
thoughts, but she rememborod that to procure light aho 
moat pass through a great extent of the c&stle, and. above 
all, through the halls, where she had already expenenced 
HO much horror Darkness, indeed in the present state 
of her spirits, made silence and solitude terrible to her , 
it would also prevent the possibility of her finding her 
way to the turret, and condemn her to remain in suspense 
concerning the fate of her aunt : yet she dared not to 
venture forth for a lamp • • . 

Daylight dispelled from Emily’s mind the glooms of 
superstition, but not those of apprehension The Count 
Morano was the first image that occurred to her waking 
thoughts, and then came a tram of anticipatod evils 
which bhe could neither coiKjuer nor avoid She rose, 
and to relieve her mind from the f>uay ideas that tor- 
mented it, cornpelled herself to notice external objects 
From her casement she looked out upon tlio wild grandeur 
of the scene, closed nearly on all sides bv Alpine steeps, 
whose tops, peeping over each other, faded from the cyo 
in misty huos, while tho promontories below were dark 
with woods, that swept down to their base, and stretched 
along the narrow valleys The noli pomp of tlirse woods 
was particularly delightful to Emily , and she viewed 
with astonishment the fortifications of the cobtle spread- 
ing along a vast extent of rock, and now partly in decay, 
the grandeur of the ramparts holow, and tho towers and 
battlements and various features of the fabno above 
From these her sight wanderoil over tlie cliffs and woods 
into the vaUey, along which foamed a liroad and rapid 
stream, seen falling among the crege of an opposite 


znountam, now flimhing in the sunbeams, and now 
shadowed by overarching pines, till it was entirely con- 
cealed by their thick foriage. Again it burst from be- 
neath this darkness in one broad sheet of foam, and fell 
thundering into tho vale Nearer, towards tho west, 
opened the mountain vista, which Emily bad viewed 
with such Rublime emotion on her approach to the 
castle , a thin, dusky vapour, tliat rose from the valley, 
overspread its leaf urea w'lth a sweet obscurity. As 
this asoendi*d and caught the sunbeams it kmdlM into 
a enmson tint, and touched with exquisite beauty the 
woods and ( hfls, over which it passed to the summit of 
the mountains , then, as llio veil drew up, it was de- 
lightful to watch tho gloaming objects that progres- 
sively disclosed themselves in the valley — the green 
turf--^ark woods — little rocky roci.‘HseH — a few peasants’ 
]iult» — the foaming stieain — a herd of cattle, and various 
linages of poatoml beauty. Then, the pine forosts 
brightened, and then tho brood breast of tho moun- 
tains, till, at Icngti). the mist settled round their summit, 
touelnng them with a ruddy glow The features of the 
vibta now appeared distinctl> , and the broad, deep 
shadows, that fell from the lower cliffs, gavo strong effect 
to tho streaming splendour above , while the moun- 
tains gradually smking in the perspective, appeared to 
niielve into the Adriatic Sea, for suoh Emily imagined to 
bo the gleam of bluish light that tonninated the view. 

Another romancer is WiIiLiam Begkfobd (1760- 
1 844) a wealthy dilettante whose imagination souglit 
m the fables of the East tho inspiration others liad 
found nearer home In 1 782, he wrote iii Fionch an 
“Arabian tale,” Vathclt which wm tranblatcd and 
published without his consent in England, before 
its jiubhcatioii abroad Satire mingles with sen- 
Bation in Rockford’s fiction , but th(» horrors of 
BtHkford are drawn wiUi greater power than those 
of Walpole or Mrs KndcIifTo Bockford was cer- 
tainly a man of considcrablo force of intellect and 
bnlhaiit Uiough hi^otic imagination 

Ho was influenced to an extent by tho satirical 
roinaricoB of Voltaire, and stands somewhat apart 
from other fantostio wntors of tho time. 

The Palaces or the Califh Vatheh 

He (the Caliph Vathek) surpasRed m magnificence all 
his predeooasors The palace of Alkorommi, which IVis 
father, MotasRom, had erected on the hill of Pied Horses, 
and which commanded the whole city of Saraarah, was 
in hiB idea far too Hcanty , ho aduod, therefore, five 
wmgs, or rather other palaces, which he dostinod for 
the particular gratification of each of his sensoR In 
the first of iheho were tables continually covered with 
the moflt exquisite dainties, which were supplied botli 
by night and by day, according to tlicir constant con- 
sumption, whilst the moRt delicious wuios and the 
ohoieost cordials flowed forth from a hundred foun 
tains that were never exhausted This palace was called 
the Eternal, or Unsatiatiiig Banquet Tho second was 
styled the Temple of Melody, or the Nectar of the Soul. 
It was jnhabitod by the most skilful musicians and ad- 
mired poets of the time, who not only displayed their 
talents within, but disperRing m bands without, caused 
everv surrounding soono to rovorborate their songs, 
which wero contmually vonod in tho most delightful 
hUOCORRlOn 

Tho palace named the Delight of the Eyes, or tho 
Support of Memory, was one entire enohantmeni 
Roriticb collocled from every oorner of the earth were 
there found m such profusion as to dazzle and confound, 
but for the order in which they were arrangod. One 
gallery exhibited the picturos of the celebrated Mam 
(the founder of the Manichoans, who was famed as a 
magician and painter), and statues that seemed to be 
alive Hero a well-managed perspective attracted the 
sight ; there the magic of optics agreeably deceived it ; 
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whilst the naturalist, on his part, exhibited in their 
several olassos the various gifts that Heaven had be- 
stowed on our globe. In a word, Vathek omitted nothing 
in this palaoe that might gratify the curiosity of those 
who resorted to it, although he was not able to satisfy 
his own, for ho was of all men the most curious. 

The Palace of Perfumes, winch was termed likewise 
the Incentive to Pleasure, consisted of various halls, 
where the dilTerent perfumes which the earth produces 
were kept perpetually burmng m censers of gold Flam- 
beaux and sroinatic lamps wore here lighted m open 
day Hut the too powerful oEfects of tins agreeable 
delirium might be alleviated by descending into an im- 
mense garden, where an aascmhlage of every fragrant 
flower dilfused through the air the purest odoure 

Tlie fifth palace, denominated the Retreat of Alirth, 
or the Dangerous, was frequented by troops of young 
females, beaiitilul as the Houris and not less seducing, 
who never liuled to receive with caresses all whom tho 
caliph allowed to approach them and enjoy a few hours 
ot tlioir comjiany For he was by no means jealous, as 
Ins own women wers secluded withm tlio palace ho In- 
liabited himself 

Tho hneal descendant of Mrs RadchfTe was 
Matthew Lewis (1776-1818). who tried hiabest to 
excel her in mystery and sensation 

In 1795 ho pubhshed The Monk, and was after- 
wards known as “Monk” Lewis liyron’s Lues 
describe him neatly and humorously . 

O wonder-working I.ewis, Monk or Hard, 

Who foiu woiild'Ht make I’amassus u churchyard , 
Lo 1 wrealU-i of yew, not Utirel, bind thv brow , 

Thj rniisc a sprite, Apollo’s sexton thou , 

Wh< tiler on iiiieient tombs thou tak’st thy stand. 

By gihhering '■pectres hailed, thy kindred bond. 

Or trucvsl chaste descriptions on thy page. 

To please tho females of our tnodost age — 

All liail, M 1’ ,' from whose infernal brain 
Thm-slieeted pliantoiiis glide, a grisly tram ” 

Magio and witchciuft were to him congenial 
inattiTS for the business of fiction “ A ghost or n 
witcli,” he says, “ is a mne qua nan ingredient m all 
tho dishes of which I moan to compose my hobgoblin 
repast ” 

Lewis’s acquaintanco with Shelley was not with- 
out literary results , these may bo seen in Mrs 
Shelley’s oxtraoidinniy romance, Tranlenetcin. 

Contemporary with this Gothic romance, where 
“ horrors on horroi’a head accumulate,” and tho 
mam idea seems to bo the reproduction of ancient 
sorceries and supisstitions, is a type of fiction, where 
romance is only an ingredient and tho didactic noto 
IS especially emphasized 

Among makers of fiction, Wieeiam Godwin (1756- 
1836) takes the most important placo. He hod ab- 
sorbed tho principles underlying the French Revolu- 
tion, and aimed at reconstructing a new society 

Godwin’s social writings are so matter-of-fact, that 
it eumes as a surprise in The jidveniures of CalA 
WUliama to find a writer of surh genuine imagin- 
ative power Caleb WMiams is a good sensational 
story that may ho resd with no little enjoyment, if 
ono skips the didactic discuasioris interwoven with 
it In hia subsequent novels. Fit Leon (1799) and 
Fleetwood (1804), Godwin’s skill os a stoiy-teller is 
even better exemplified Tlio snpematurabsni of 
St. Leon, if not wholly convincing, is certainly a tour 
de force for one with Godwm’s materialistic views ; 

^ Lewis sat as Member ot Parliament for Rindon, 
WJts (1706-1802). 
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while m Fleetwood, it would really seem as if Godwin 
the novelist has to some extent triumphed over 
Godwin the matter-of-fact philosopher ami cliampiou 
of reason. 

St, Leon gains the lihjxiB or Luts 

Months, years, cycles, centuries I To me all these arc 
but as indivisible moments 1 shall never become old , 
I shall always be, os it were, in the porch and mfonev of 
existence, no lapse of ycais shall subtract anything 
from my futme duiution 1 was born under Txiuis the 
Twelfth , the life of Francis the First now threatens 
a Hixiedy termination , lie will Iw gathered to his fathers 
and Henry his son will bucecril him, Hiit what ore 
princes and kings and gc npraliuiis of men to me I I 
shall become familiar with the rihi- and fall ot empires , 
m a httlo while tho very name of trance, mj country, 
will perish from off the face of the laith, and men will 
diHjiiite about the situation of Puns, as they dispute 
about tho site of ancient Niiii-vch and Bubyluii and 
Troy. Yet 1 shall still be young J shall tako my most 
distant posterity by Hie band , 1 shall accompany 
them in Ihoir career , and when they are wuin out and 
exhausted shoil shut up the tomb over them, and set 
forward . . I could nave been well contented to be 
partaker with a race of immortals, but 1 was not satisfied 
to In* single in this n spoet X was not pleased to 1 1 collect 
how tnv lal would appear to me those concerns of a few 
years, about which the passions of men are bo eagerly 
occupied I did not like the deadness of heart that 
aeeiiii.d to threatini to seize me I liegan to lie afraid 
of vacancy and torjxir, and that my life would become 
too uniformly quiet Nor did it suOieipiitly console 
me, to recollect that, as one set of friends died otf tin 
stage, another race would ansi> to be substituted m thou 
stead X fell that liimian affections and passions are 
not made of tins transferable stuff, and that we run 
love nothing truly, unless wo devote ourselves to it heart 
and soul, and our life, as it were, bound up m the object 
of our attachment 

It wan woiso when I recollected my wife and ihildren. 
When I coiisidored for tliu first time that they were now 
lu a manner nothing to mo, I felt a sensation that might 
bn said to amount to anguish Hnw uiii a man attach 
hiniself to anything, when he eoines to consider it os the 
mere plaything and amusement of the moment ' 

Fast timeu had attaihed me deeply irrcvoeahly, to all 
the members of my family But J felt that 1 should 
Burvn e them all They would die one by one, and leave 
me alone I should drop into tlieir graves tho still 
renewing tear of anguish In that tomb would my 
heart be buried Nev er, never, through the countless 
ages of eternify, should 1 form another attacliinont 
In the iiappy age of delusion, happy and auspicious at 
least to the cultivation of the passions, when 1 felt that 
1 also was a mortal, I was capable of a community of 
Beiiliments and a going forth of the heart. But how 
oould 1, an immortal hope ever hereafter to feel a serious, 
an elevatmg and expansive passion for the ophemeron 
of an hour I 

The didactic note persistB through the tales of 
Mrs Opie (1769-1863), who wrote Adeline Mowbray, 
or the Mother and Daughter (1804), and Mrs Inch- 
baed’s mure artistic work, A Simple Story (1791), 
and Nature and Art (1796), while the sudden pas. 
Sion for educational fiction aroused by Rousseau’s 
Emile found expression in a number of decorous and 
extremely dull stones for children, mcluding Thomas 
Day’s Sandford and Merton. 

Finally, there remains for us to note tho imme- 
diate pr^eecssors of Scott m historical fiction 

Longsword for a timo found no successor , though 
it gave a vogue to hist oricol background m romance, 
more or less successfully mtroduced by Mrs. 
Radcbffe. 
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Then in 1783, Sophia Lfe wrote the first part of 
a tale dealing with the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
published later in parts in 1786 Here the senti- 
mentalism of Richaidson and Sterne is notice- 
able. 

More adventurous, and m the Smollett vein, are 
.rAHBs White’s Adventures of John of Gaunt, and 
Earl Strongboui But none of these writers of fiction 
equal in power and knowledge .Iane Pouteh (1776- 
1850), whose ScoUuih Chiefs (18IU) is an excellent 
molodiomatic romance dealing with the time of 
Wallace, and Thaddeus of Warsaw (1803), concerned 
with the partition of Poland, on earher and well- 
written story. 


Joseph Stbutx's Queenhoo Hall brings ua to Boott 
himself. 

Strutt was an antiquary who leftbehmd him a half- 
finished romance The story, completed by Scott 
and publislied in 1808, exlnbits more knowledge of 
medieval England than previous writers had shoB n, 
and his picture of the manners and customs of the 
tune — the pageants, the May gomes, and the social 
hfe of the streets and taverns — is admirably well in- 
formed Unhappily, there is no hfting power of 
imagination to fuse the ambiguous knowledge, and 
Jane Porter with her more limited historical know- 
ledge romams the most able historical romancer 
previous to Scott. 


II. PllOSE : Tbomas Love Peacock 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK, 1785-1806 
His Life 

Thomas Love Peacock, born on October 18, 1786, 
at Weymouth, was the only son of a glass merchant 
His boyhood was spent chicfiy at Chortsoy, and from 
his seventh to his thirteenth year he was educated 
at a private school in Englclield (Irceu He proved 
an apt and industrious sludoiil, took instinctively to 
literature and broke out into vursc-wnting os most 
book lov ing boys do at an early age 

In 1808 he was employed on a man-of-war, licing 
assistant secretary to Admiral Puphom, but found 
his duties on this “ floating inferno ” did not conduce 
to literary study, so gave up the uppointinont withm 
the year Soon afler this he found emplovment at 
the East India House, but never took kindly to any 
business occupation During a tram]) in North 
Woles he fell in love with a pretty Welsh girl, ond 
when his finances wore in a more settled condition, 
wooed and won her She was the “ Cuemarv oiislnie 
nymph ” whom he mentions in a letter to a friend 
as having “ pleased him by talking of Scipio and 
Hannibal and the Emperor Otho ” Evidently tlio 
interest felt in this young lady was not so entirely 
academic as he wished to mako out Certainly 
Johe Gryffyd was much more than a Cyiniic edi- 
tion of Cornoha Blimber The marriage, in 1820, 
proved a long and happy ono despite the dchcato 
health of Mrs Peacock 

Previous to his marriage. Peacock had published 
a volume of verso, and three of his satires and ro- 
mantic novels; Headlong Hall (1810), Melincourt 
(1817), Nightmare Abbey (1818) In the year of his 
marriage he published his Four Ages of Poetry In 
1822, hiB most romantic and least satirical fiction. 
Maid Marian . his Arthunaii fantasy The Misfortune 
of Eljthin (1820), Crotchet Castle (18.11), then alter a 
long mterval, OryU Orange in 1800, written when he 
was an old man. 

After he had mamed. Peacock hved in the country 
near Shopperton. He was not a sociable man, though 
kmdly m his own household, but he was much at- 
caohed to a few friends such as Hobhonse (Lord 
Broughton), and the poet Shelley; and though a 
quick-tempered man and something of a crank, was 
essentially lovable. He was passionately fond of 


wild Bconery, a fact obvious to readers of bis fiction, 
where he never loses an opportunity of satirising 
landscape gardening His acquaintance with Shelh y 
started in 1812, and in 1813 wo find Peacock, Shelley, 
and Haniot Iiv iiig together ut Edinburgh Pcacoik 
mtroduced Shelley to Greek Literature and rend 
Greek with him during the next five years He 
tried to wean the poet, moreover, from his vegetarian 
faro and monotonous round of lemonade, tea, and 
broad and butter, so dieted him for a while with 
well-poppered chops Thus, m his own words, lie 
“ gave him one week of thorough enjoyment ” 
Hia friendship with Shelley may have predisposi d 
him to regard with disfavour the so-called Lake 
Pu>'ts In any case he never did justice to the geniiis 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and some of liis pooi i st 
humour is seen in his satires of these poets Thou; h 
his enthusiasm was focussed upon literature he was 
an able Vjusiness man, often helped Shelley in his 
affairs, and looked after the interests of Harriet on 
Shelley’s behalf, vi hen the two had separated 

Apart from literature, music was his only other 
relaxation, and for some years be attended the opci a 
and wrote criticisms for the Globe and Eratniner 
Ho hod no littlo of I.andor’s independence and sclf- 
Bufficiency, as well as Ins fiery nature 

Both writers are acquired tastes ; and bot li 
appeal very strongly to the select few. but have no 
luuversality of appeal An interesting link betwi-eii 
f le age of Shelley and the age of Meredith is found 
m tho first marriago of tho Victonan novelist with 
the oldest daughter of Peacock Meredith’s fint 
volume of verso is dedicated to his fathor-iii-lav 
with “ aficctiuiiate respects,” and the influence of 
Peacock as a writer may bn traced m some of Mere- 
dith’s scenes and characterisation, such for instance 
08 tho interview between Sir Willoughby Fattenie 
and Dr Middloton over the old port. 

Poacock died m January 1860. 

HiB Work 

Peacock’s association with the literary history of 
the earlier years of the nineteenth century wore 
many and intereatmg He was the fnend and ad- 
viser of Shelloy, knew most of the Benthamite 
Radicals, and hod written for many of tho important 
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coviews and magazines, including Bentley’s (which 
he helped to start) and Fraser’s. Byron admired 
his work, especially Mdincourt, and his hterary 
eclogue exhibits traces of Peacock’s influence 

Robert Buchanan admitted frankly to his influ- 
ence, while a modem writer like Dr Garnett shows 
unmistakably the Peacock touch m his Tvnltght of 
the Gods Thackeray and Frederick Locker ad- 
mired his veiso and have recorded their admiration , 
while, putting aside his son-in-law’s appreciation 
and probable indebtedness, the majority of the best 
critics to-day are unanimous in their praise of 
Peacock’s power. 

In fact, wo shall hud that tlie further we move 
from Peacock’s time, the more considerably has 
Peacock’s reputation advanced With a few excep- 
tions he was practically disregarded when at the 
height of his powers, and never received tho critical 
meed of praise that was hia duo. The reason for 
this may be found in the character of tho satiiist’s 
work Wilting in tho full flush of the Romantic 
revival, Peacock is fur too eclectic ui Iiis tastes to 
catch tho car of tho lover of UomeutiLisiii 

Nor did ho fit in any hotter with the literary ten- 
dencies of the succeeding age , neither with the 
democratic ideals of the cuily Victuriaii Kru, nor the 
scientific tendencios of the Mid-Victorian, had he 
anything ospecially iii common lie dx lines to bo 
placed No label fits him The fnend oi SheUej , he 
mocks at roman! itism A lover of tho Classics, he 
IS far too idiobyiicratio a writer to observe the clas- 
sical conveiitiuns , a writer of fiction, ho flouts all 
those points o\er which tlio novelist usually expends 
his art, there is the loughest characterisation, next 
to no plot, scarcely any action and no passion As 
a witty coiitrocorsuahst ho is no more hkely to attract 
those who care for didactic wi itiiig , for he ploys 
with rather than advocates opinions, and makes 
merry at everyone’s expense Life for Peacock 
was a pleasant holiday where everything was ht food 
for laughter Yet to tlie few who aie attracted by 
the cyme’s attitude, once again Peacock proves dis- 
concortiiig Ho is for evor railing at men and 
women, but there is no bitterness ui his mockery 
Yet there is not, os there was with men like Hood, 
warm democratic feeling at tho back of his jesting 
He IS kindly enough, but an lulelloetuol unstuirat 
to tho core “ 1 am more afraid of defeiciice to 
public clamour," he said, “ than I am of onytlung 
under heaven ’’ 

Here then one may think to fix Peacock — among 
the Tory thinkers of his day , and his abuse of the 
present, his praise of the past, would tend to suggest 
that view Yet once again ho eludes With a 
strong Conservative bias m his nature there existed 
a contradictory strain of Liberalism Most of his 
fi lends were Radicals, and his own seal bore tho 
lloratian tag, " 1 neither follow in the rear, nor 
pursue those who go before me ” Ho loved tho post, 
not with tho Tory lovo of tradition, but for certain 
harmonious dements which he found locking in the 
present 

In short, this paradoxical personality, with its 
many oontradictions, must be taken as an mdepen- 
dent force in letters and not bound over to any 
schooL The one thing about him that is clear. 
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Btraightforward and indisputable, is that he was an 
artist m irony, who loved to depict liuman frailties 
from sheer high spirits And so he mode of faicical 
extravagance a flue art He is senous aliout nothing 
save his work as an artist As Fnor Tuck said, 
“ The worst thing is good enough to be laughed at, 
though it bo good fur notlimg else ; and the best 
thing, though it he good for something else, is good 
for notlimg botlor ’’ 

It is this jiomt that divides Peacock from the con- 
temporary satiijsls of Ills djy Dickens, Thackciay, 
Disrach, were moralists as well as batiiists , l.umoui 
with them subseived a serious puipuse I’laiock 
is as guiltless of preaclimg as was Jane Austen He 
did not laugh at the world to impiove its morals but 
merely to improve his own digestion It pleased 
him to do so, and he would laugh at his hist friends 
or himself with the same zest as lie laughed at those 
whom lie disliked 

Uis style IB admirable : lucid, harmonious, up- 
poBitt In hiB care for achieving bis effects, m his 
fastidious sensibility for tho piccise phrase and 
piopir emphasis, ho reminds one ruthir of the 
great eightcentli-contuiy humorists than of his 
contemporaries Wo think of Uongrevo rathei than 
Hood , of Sterne rather than Thockciuy Romantic, 
satirical, tender, sardonic, reactiuiiury, hbi lal , a 
cynic to outward appearance, a sensitive and aflec- 
tionate man beneath the cold exterior Let us not 
bo misled by his iromc detachment, and devotion to 
the coiiiio spiiit , it was an nitist’s pose to conceal 
from the world a piuud aiirl over dcluntcly respon- 
sive nature Ho jested wildly often as Lamb did, 
to conceal some imier ache And he pays the 
penalty as a w liter for thus concealing his iinor 
qualities as a man But all who care for ironio 
humoui, flecked with flaslies of poetic fcolmg, will 
bold Peacock in affectionate remembrance. 

A Discubs.on at Headixing Hall 

The Reverend Doctor Uaster seated hiinsclf In the 
eoriier of a eofo m ar Miss FliilomeJa Poppyseed Miss 
Philomela detailed to him the plan of a very moial and 
aristocrat leal novel she was preparing for the press, and 
eontinuod holding forth, with her ejes half shut, till 
a long-drawn nasal tone from tho reverend divine com- 
pelled her suddenly to open theni in 111 tho indignation 
of leirpnae The cessation of the hum of her voice 
awakened the reverend gentleman, who lifting up first 
one eyelid, then the other, arlietiliifed or rather mur- 
mured, *’ Admirably planned, indeed ' *’ 

“I have not cfiite finished, air,” snid Miss Philomela, 
bridling “Rill you have the goodness to inform mo 
where 1 loft off ’ ’’ 

Tho doctor humnicd av'hile, and at length answered, 
“ I think you had just laid it down at a position, that 
a thousand a jea- is an indispensalile mgrediMit in the 
iiaasion of love, and that no man iho la not so fiii gifted 
by nature, tan reoaonahlj presumr o fee' that passion 
himaelf, or be inirectly the object of it with a vvoll- 
educated female ** 

“That, air,” aaid Mias Philomela, highlv incensed, 
“ IB the fandameiital principle wliieli T lay ciown in tho 
first chapter, and w hich tho whole four v'oluinea, of w Inch 
I detailed to you the outline, are intended to set in a 
strong practical light ’’ 

“ Blosa me I ’’ said the doctor, “ what a nap I must 
have bad I ’’ 

Mias Philomela flung away to the aide of her dear 
fnendn Oall and Trooclo, under whose fostering jiatronage 
she baA been puffed into an extensive reputation much 
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to the advantage ot the young ladies of the age» whom 
she taught to oonsider themselves as a sort of oommodity, 
to be put up at pubhc auction, and knocked down to the 
lushest blader Mr. Nightshade and Mr. MaoLaurel 
mmed the trio , and it was secretly resolved, that Miss 
Philomola nhould furnish them with a portion of her 


manuscnpts^ and tliat Mossiours Gall and Co should 
devote the following morning to cutting and drying a 
critique on a work calculated to prove so extensively 
beneficial, that Mr Gall protested he really enmed the 
writer 

While this amiable and enlightened quintette woro 
busily omployod in flattering one another, Mr Cranium 
retired to complete the preparations he hod begun lu 
tho morning for a lecture, with which he intended, on 
some future evening, to favour the company Sir 
Patrick O’Vrwrn walked out into tlio grounds to study 
the effect of moonlight on tlio snow clod mountains , 
Mr Foster and Mr Fscot continiirHl to niako love, and 
Mr Panscopo to <ligest his plan of attack on the heart 
of Miss Cephalis Mr Joiikison sate liv the fire, reading 
Much Ado Ahtmt Sothxng the Reverend Doctor Goster 
was FttiU enjoying the benefit of Miss P1ulQtncla*s opiate, 
and serenading the company from his solitary comer * 
Mr Chromatic was reading music, and occasionally 
humming a note and Mr Milestoiiu hod producod hia 
portfolio for tho edification and amusement of Miss 
Tunonna, Miss Gra/iosa, and Squire Headlong, to whom 
ho woM pointing out the various beauties of hia plan for 
Lord Litticbrain's park 

Mr Jlii/rftonr This, you perceive, is tho natural state 
of one part of the grounds Here is a wood, never yet 
lotiohou bv the finger of taste , thick intricat<e, and 
gloomy Hero is a little stream, dashing from stone 
to stone, and overshadowed with these untnmmed 
boughs 

Mia^ Tenonna Tho sweet romantic spot » How 
beautifully the birds must sing there on a summer 
evening • 

Oraztoaa Dear sister 1 how can you endure the 
horrid tliieket ’ 

Mr Milentonc You are right, Miss Grariosa your 
taste IH correct — perfectly ei* riqle Now, here ih the 
same plaiu corrected — tnmincd — polishe<l' — decorated — 
odorn^ Here sweeps a plantation, in that lioautiful 
regular curve Ihoro winds a gravel walk here ore 
parts of the old wood, loft m tboso majestic circular 
clumps, disposed at equal distances with wonderful 
svmmotry there are some single shrubs scattercsl in 
elegant profusion here a Portugal laurel, there's a 

j umper , liore a lauristinus, there a spruce fir , here a 
arch, there a lilac , here* a rhododendron, thero an 
arbutus The stream, you see, is become a canal the 
banks are perfectly smooth and green, sloping to the 
water's edge and there is Lord Littlebiain, rowing in 
an elegant boat 

Squire Headlong. Magical, faith ' 

Mr Milestone Here is another part of the grounds in 
Its natural state Hero is a large rock, with the moun- 
tain-ash rooted in its fissures, overgrown, as >ou see, 
with ivv and moss and from this part of it hursta 
a little fountain, that runs bubbling down its ru^ed 
Bides 

Mina Tenonna O how beautiful ’ How I should lovo 
the melody of tliat miniature cascade 1 

Afr Milestone Beautiful, Mibb Tenonna ’ Hideous. 
Base, common, and popular Such a thing os you may 
sec anywhere, in wild and mountainous districts Now, 
observe the metamorphosui Here is the same rock, 
cut into the shape of a giant In one hand ho holds a 
horn, through which that little fountain is thrown to 


a prodigious clovat ion In the other is a ponderous stone, 
so exactly balanced as to bo apparently ready to fall 
on the head of any person who may happen to be be- 
neath and there is T^ord Littlehrain walking under it 
Squire Headlong Miraculous, by Mahomet ' 

Mr Mtleatone This is the summit of a hill, covered, 
as you perceive, wifli wood, and with those mossy stones 
scatters at random under the trees 

Afiss Tenonna What a delightful spot to read in. on 


a summer's day ! The air must be so pure, and the 
wmd must sound so divinely m the tops of those old 
pines 1 

Mr, Milestone, Bad taste. Miss Tenonna. Bod 
taste, I assure you Here is the spot improved. The 
trees are cut down the stones are cleared away : this 
IS an octagonal pavihon, exactly on the centre of the 
fiummit . and there you see Lord lAttlebrom, on the 
top of the pavilion, enjoying the prospect with a tele- 
scope 

Squire Headlong Glorious, egad ^ 

AJr Miletdone Here is a rugged znountaanous road, 
leading through impervious shades : the ass and the 
four goats characterise a wild uncultured scene Here, 
a*) you perceive, it is totally ^changed into a beautiful 
gravel road, graoefully curving through a belt of hmes? 
and there is Lord Littlebram driving four-in-hand. 
Squire Headlong Egregious, by Jupiter I 
Mr Milcatone Here ih Littlebram Castle, a Gothic, 
inosM'grown structure, half>boBomed in trees Near the 
coMomeiit of that turret is an oal (leeping from the ivy. 
Squire Headlong And devilish wise he looks 
Mr Mileatone Here is the new house, without a tree 
near it, standing m tho midst of an undulating lawn 
a wliite, polished, angular building, reflected to a nicety 
in this waveless lake , and tliere you see Lord Little- 
bram looking out of the window 

Squire Headlong And devilish wise ho looks too. 
You shall rut mo a giant before you go 

Mr MileMtoiie Good Til order down my httle 
corps of pioneers 

During this conversation a hot dispute had ansen 
between Messieurs Gall and Nightsliade, the latter 
pertinaciously insistod on having his new poem reviewed 
by Treacle, Vho he knew would extol st most loftily, 
and not liy Gall, whose sarcastic commendation be held 
in superlative liorror The remonstrances of Squire 
Hoadlorig silenced the disputants, but did not mollify 
the inflexible Gall, nor apf^ase the irritated NjghtKhode, 
who secretly resolved that, on his return to London, 
he would beat his drum in Grub Street, form a masti- 
gophoriL corps of his own, and hoist the standard of 
determined opposition against this critical Napoleon 

Ait ErisopE in Maid Marian ** 

Matilda, not dreaming of visitors, tripped into the 
apartment in a dreas of forest grt^on, vjth a small quiver 
by her sido, and a bow and arrow in her hand Her hair, 
block and glossy os the raven's wing curled like wander- 
ing clusters of dark npe grapes under the edge of her 
round bonnet . and a plume of black feathers fell back 
negligently above it, witli an almost honrontal inclina- 
tion, that Kopmed the habitual effort of rapid motion 
against the wind Her black eyes sparkled like sun- 
beams on a nvor , a door, deep, liquid radiance, the 
reflection of ethereal fire — tempered, not subdued, m 
the medium of its living and ^ntlr mirror Her lips 
were half opened to speak as she entered the apartment . 
and with a smile of recognition to the friar, and a courtesy 
to tho stranger knight, she approached the baron and 
said, * You are late at your breakfast, father *' 

am not at breakfast," said the baron I have 
been at supper . my lafet night's supper , for I had 
nono " 

* I am sorry,'* said Matilda, ' you should have gone 
to bed supperleas " 

" 1 did not go to bed supperloss,*' said the baron : 
** I did not go to Ixid at all and what are you doing 
with that grocn diess and tliat bow and arrow T ** 

' I am going a hunting," said Matilda 
** A-hunting ' " said tho baron " What. I warrant 
you, to meet with the earl, and slip your neck into the 
same noose ’ " 

" No,*' said Matilda : *' I am not gomg out of our own 
woods to-day ” 

How do I know that T ’* said the baron. '* What 
surety have I of that T " 

"Here is the fnar,** said Matilda "He will be 
Burety.’* 
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** Not he,*' said the baron : ** he will undertake no- 
thing but where the devil is a party concerned ’* 

' Ye8( I will/' said the fnar ** I will undertake any- 
thing for the l^y Matilda ” 

'* No matter for that,** said the baron : ** she shoU 
not go hunting to-day '* 

‘‘Why, father,** said Matilda, “if you coop me up 
hem m thie odious oastle, I shall pine and die like a 
lonely ewan on a pool '* 

“ No,** said the baron, “ the lonely ewon does not 
die on the pool If there be a river at hand, she flies to 
the river, and dnd'i her a mate , and so shall not you ** 

“ But,** Httid Matilda, “ you may send with me any, 
or as many, of your grooms as you will *' 

“My grooniH '* said the baron, “arn all fiUso knaves 
There is not a rascal among them but loves you hotter 
than me Villains that I feed and clothe ’* 

“Surely." said Matilda, “it is not villainy to love 
mo : if it be, 1 should be sonv my father were an honost 
man ’* The baron relaxed his inuseles into a smile 
*' Or my lover either,** added Matilda The baron 
looked ogam 

“ For your lover," said the baron, “ you may give 
(fod thanks of him lie is os arrant a knave aa ever 
poooliecl ** 

“ What, for hunting the kiiig*s deer 7 *' said Matilda 
Have I not heard you roil at the forest laws hy the 
liour 7 ** 

“ Did you ever hoar me,’* said the haron, “ rail myself 
nut of house and land f If I hod done that, then were 
1 a knave " 

“ My lover," said Matilda, ** is a brave nian. and a 
true man, and a generous man, and a young man, and 
a handsome man , aye, and an honest man too ** 

“ How ran lie he an honest man " Naid the baron, 
when he has neither hoube nor land, which aru the 
bettor part of a man ^ ** 

“They aio hut the husk of a man," said Matilda, 
'*tbn TvorthloHN coat of the chestnut, the man himaelf 
is the kernel ” 

“ The man is the grape stone," said the baron, ** and 
the pulp of tlie melon, The bouse and land ore the true 
sulistaiitial fruit, and all that give him navour and 
value ** 

“ Ho will never want house or land,” said Matilda, 
“while the meeting boughs weave a green roof in the 
wood, and the free range of the hart marks out the 
bounds of tho forest *’ 

‘ Vert and veiiiRoii ! vert and venison * ** exclaimed 
Kk haron “Treason and Hat rebellion Confound 
your smiling face i what makes you look so good- 
humoured 7 Wliat ' you think I can’t look at you, 
and be in a passion 7 You think so, do you 7 We ^all 
oeo Have you no fear in taking thus, when here is tho 
king’s hegotnan come to take us ail into custody, and 
confiscate our goods and chattels 7 " 

“ Nay, Lord Fitrwater,*’ said Sir Ralph, ** you wrong 
me in your ret>ort My visit is one of courtesy and excuse, 
not of monace and authority " 

“ There it is," said the baron “ every one takes a 
nloai^ro in oontradicting me Here Is this courteous 
knight, who has not opened his mouth three times since 
he has been In my house except to take in provision, cuts 
me short id roy story with a flat denial ” 

** Oh, 1 ory you mercy, sir knight," said Matilda , 
*' I did not mark you before I am your debtor for no 
slight favour, and so is my hego lord *' 

“ Her liegc lord ' ’* exclaim^ the boron, taking large 
strides across the chamber 

“ Pardon me, gentle lady," said Sir Ralph “ Hod I 
known you before yesterday, I would have out off ray 
right hand ere it should have been raised to do you 
displeasure " 

“ Oh, sir,’* said Matilda, “ a good man may be foroed 
on an ill office ; but I oan distinguish the man from his 
duty '* She presented to him her hand whioh he kissed 
respectfully, and simultanoously with the contact 
thirty-two invisihlo arrows plunged at once into his 
heart one from every point of the compass of his pOTi- 
oardio. 


Well, father, added Matilda, '* I must go to the 
woods " 

“ Must you 7 * said the boron “ I say you must 
not ** 

** But I am going," said Matilda 

“ But I will have up the drawbridge,” said the baron. 

“ But I will swim the moat," said Matilda 

“ But 1 will secure the gaties,” said tlio baron 

“But I will leap from tho battlement,*' said Matilda 

** But I will lock you m an upper chamber,** said the 
baron 

“ But I will shred the tapestry," said Matilda, “ and 
let myself down " 

* But 1 will lock you in a turret " said tlio baroi., 
“ where you slinll only see light through h loophole " 

“But through that loophole," said Matilda, “wiUl 
take my flight, like a young eagle from its acne and, 
father, while I go out frivdy, I uill return willingly bu^ 
if once I slip out through a loophole—^" She pauM?d 
a moment, and then added, singing . 

•• ‘ Tho love that follows fain 

Will never its faith betray • 

But tho faith that is held in a chain 
Will never l>o found again 
If a single hnk give way * " 

Tho melody aetod iiresistibly on the harmonious pro- 
pensities of the fnar, who accordingly sang in Ins turn. 

“ For hark ' liark » hark I 
The dog doth bark, 

That watches the uild deer’s lair. 

The hunter aivakos at the tieep of the dawn. 
But the lair is rmpt\, tho deer it is gone. 

And the hunter knows not where * " 

Matilda and the fnar then sang together 

“ * Then follow, oh follow ^ the hounds do cry : 

The red sun flames in tho eastern sky 
Tlie stag bounds o\er the holloa 
Ho that lingers in spirit, or loiters m hall, 

Shall see us no more till the evening fall. 

And no voice hut the echo slmll answei iii& call : 
Then follow oh follow, follow 
Follow, oh follow, follovi ’ * " 

During the pioeoss of this haimony. tho baron’s eves 
wandered from his daughter to tho ^nar, and from tho 
fnar to his daugbtor again, with an altiTnato exprcHsion 
of anger diiferently modiflod when lie looked on the 
fnar, it was anger without nualifieation , wlirn lie looked 
on his daughter it was still angei Init tempered an 
expression of involuntary adrnirntion and pkasuro 
These rapid fluetuatioiLs of the baron’s ]>hv siognorny, 
tho liabitual. reckless, rasolute mrmrncni in the jovial 
lace of the fnar, — and the cheerful, plastie spirits that 
played on the lips and sparkled in tho o^es of Matilda, — 
would have presented a very amusing combinatiuii to 
Sir Ralph if one of the throe images in the group had 
not absorbed his total attention with feelings of intense 
delight very nearly allied to pom The baron’s wrath 
was Komewhat counteracted by the refledion that hie 
daughter’s good spirits seemed to show that thov would 
naturally rise tniimphunt ov'^er all dihappointxiients : 
and he had hod hufficiont oxpenenee of her humour to 
know that she might Bomclimefl be led, but never could 
be dnv'on Then, too he was alw'avs delighted to hear 
her Bing though ho was not at all pleased in tins instance 
with tho Bub|eet of her song Stjil lie would have cn 
dun^ the subject for the sake of the i elodv of the 
treble, but his rnind was not suflic lentJy attuned to 
unison to rolmh the harmonv of the boss The friar’s 
accompaniment put him out of all potience and “ tSo," 
he exclaimed, “ this is the way you teach mv daughter 
to renounce the devil, is it ^ A hunting fnar, truly 1 
Who ever heard before of a hunting fnar ’ A profane, 
roaring, bawling, bumper-bibbmg, neck-breaking, catch- 
Binging fnar 7 " 

** Under favour, bold baron," said the fnar , but the 
friar was warm with canary, and in his singing vein ; 

12a 
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and he could not go on in plain unmuaioal proae. He 
therefore sang ui a now tune 

‘ Though 1 be now a grey, grey friar. 

Yet J was onoo a hale young knight : 

The ory of iny doge was the only gtolt 
T n which my spirit did take delight 

Little I recked of matin bell. 

But drowned its toll with my clanging hom : 

And the only beads 1 loved to tell 

l\ere the boads of dow on the spcmgled thorn.*” 

“ OvEB, Over I ** 

A damsel camo in midnight ram, 

And called across the lorry 
The weary wight she called in vam, 

Whose senses sleep did bury 
At ov oiling, from her fathcrN door 
She turned to moot her lover 
At midmghb on the lonely shore, 

She shouted, “ Over, over 1 ” 

She had not met him by the tree 
Of thoir accustomed mooting, 

And sad and sick at heart was she, 

Her heart all wildly beating 
In ehill suspense tlio hours went by, 

Tlie wild storm hurst above her 
She turned her to the river nigh, 

And shouted, ** Over, over ' ** 

A dim, discoloured, doubtful light 
The moon’s dark >eil p<'riiiittod, 

And thick before her troubled sight 
Fantastic shadows flitted 
Her lo^ er’s form appeared to glide. 

And beckon oVr the water 
Alas 1 his blood that morn had dyed 
Her brother’s sword with slaughter. 

Upon a little rock she stood, 

TO make her invocation 
She marked not that tlie rain>Swoll’n flood 
Wos islanding her station 
The tempest mockod licr feeble cry 
No saint his aid would give her 
The flood swelliHl liigh and yot more high. 

And swept her doi^ n t ho nvor. 

Yet oft honoath the pale moonlight, 

Will II hollow winds are blowing 
Thu shadow of that maiden bright 
(ilides by the dark btroam’n flowing 
And when the storms of midnight rave, 

While clouds the broad moon cover. 

The wild gusts waft across the wave 
The cry of “ Over, over I ” * 


Lovb AJTl) Aob 

I ^yed with you *mid cowshpe blowing, 
when I was sue and you were four , 

When garlands weaving, flower-balls throwing, 
Were pleasures soon to pleaso no more 
Through groves and meads, o’er grass and heathex* 
Wiw httle playmates, to and fro. 

We wandered hand in hand together , 

But that was sixty years ago 
You grew a lovely roseate maiden, 

And still our early love was strong ; 

Still with no care our days were laden, 

They glided joyously along , 

And 1 did love you very dourly, 

How dearly words want power to show ; 

1 thought your heart was touched os neariy , 

But that was fifty years ago 

Then other lovers camo around you, 

Your beauty grow from yoai to year, 

And many a splendid circle found you 
The ctiitro of its glittenng sphere 
I saw' you then, first vows fors^ing, 

On rank and wealth your hand b^ow , 

Oh, then 1 thought my heart was breaking— 

But that wos forty years ago 
And I lived on to wed another , 

No cauao slie gave me to repine , 

And when 1 hoard you were a mother, 

I did not wish the children mine 
My own young flock, in fair progression 
Made up a pleasant Clinstmas row . 

My joy ill them was past expression— 

But that was thirty years ago 

You grew a matron, plump and comely, 

You dwelt in fashion’s biighteat blaze ; 

My earthly lot was far more homely , 

But 1 too had rny festal days 
No inornor eyes have over glistened 
Around the hearthstone’s wintry glow, 

Than when niy youngest child was chrjstoned— 
But that was twenty years ago 
Time passed My eldest girl was married, 

And 1 am now a grandsiro grey , 

One pet of four years old I’vo carried 
Among the wild-floworcd meads to play. 

In our old held of childish plcueurc, 

Wlioro now, as then, the cowslips blow. 

She fills her basket’s ample moasuro — 

And that is not ten yoars ogo. 

But though first love’s irn|>assioncd blindness 
Has passed away in colder light, 

I still liovo thought of vou w ith kindness. 

And shall do, till our lost good-night, 

The over-rolling silent hours 

Will bring a tiino we shall not know, 

When our young days of gathcimg flowers 
WiU be an hundr^ years ago ^ 
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CHARLES LAMB (1775-1834) 

His Life 

Charliss Lamb was cradled in the quiet cloisters of 
the Temple, and the old-world atmosphere of the 
Temple clung about him all his life Like the medi- 
asval retreat that nestles in the very heart of Fleet 
Street, lapped by its ceaseless flow of life, so did 
Lamb, hugging always the concrete actualities and 

^ Matd Martan, 


humanities of the great City, keep none the less a 
cloistral recess in his nature, redolent of old-tune 
ways and fashions 

The first seven years of his impressionable youth 
wore passed within the iirccmcta of Crown Oifico 
Row (1776-1762), and m one of his many introspec- 
tive musings he has pictured for us with finely sym- 
pathetic touch his father, “ a man of an incorrigible 
and losing honesty,” once “ the bveliest little fellow 


^ Oryli Orange. 
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breathing • brimful of rogueries and inventions ” ; 
later, “ m the lost sad stage of human weakness, a 
remnant most forlorn of what he was ” 

Jolm Lamb was a barrister’s clerk, with seven 
children, and had to fight hard against the encroach- 
ments of poverty. Little money could be spared 
for educational purposes, and it might have fared 
ill with Charles had not Samuel Salt, his father’s 
patron, obtained for him, when he was seven, a 
presentation to Christ’s Hospital. He could thus 
l>id faiowull to his earlier mentor, “ Mr William 
Uird, eminent writer and teachoi of languages,” 
whuse readiness with the birch was more obvious 
than hiB readiness with loaniing 

At Christ’s Hospital ho stayed for another seven 
years Here ho mado the acquaintance of the 
youthful Coleridge, three yeura his senior, and the 
ac<{uaintauco soon ripened into a friendship that 
was to lost a lifetime Lamb proved a fairly good 
scholar, and when ho loft in Kovember 1789, ob- 
tained a post m the South Sea House, where the 
friendly Salt was a Deputy Oovernor Hia family 
had loft the Temple, the father by reason of increas- 
ing mfirmitios having retired on a small pension, 
and wo find them m Little Queen Street, Holbom 
In his scanty leisure. Lamb threw himself with 
ki'cn zest into the joys of reading, a joy he shared 
witli his sister Mary This was varied by occasional 
visits to the theatre, a brief excursion to Hertford- 
shire — where some of his happiest momenta were 
spent, and whore the one romance of his life budded 
and faded His home life was wearisome and 
gloomy His father was growing childish and 
querulous, his mother was an invalid, and tho 
si nun of insanity m the family suddenly showed 
itself in poor Mary, upon whom all the household 
cares had devolved In a fit of frenzy slie pursued 
a girl apprentice, and upon her inotlier interfering 
turned upon her with a knife that she had snatched 
up It seemed as if Maiy’s only future lay within 
the walls of a public asylum, hut her brother 
CharloR olTerud to bo lur guardian, and this altcrna- 
tiv'O was accepted , but it involved tlie sacrifice of 
Lamb’s romantic dreams, and of many other om- 
bitiuns, for Charles would have realised full well the 
probable strain upon hia care and attention, and 
llie necessary elimination of many congeniel tics 
and distractions ; but ho neither hesitated at tlio 
time, nor complained afterwards, accepting the duty 
choerfuUy and couregeously In her lucid mtervals 
Mary was an interesting if trying companion — what 
thoso were, has not “ Elia ” pictured for us with 
tender chanty and humorous toleration ; but os 
time wont on the mtervals of mental obscunty be- 
came more frequent, and the life of “dual louehuess ” 
must have proved more and more irksome 

While brother and sister moved from lodging to 
lodging, the incessant change of place being a painful 
nocoBsity, Charles started m his literary career. His 
early verse was inspired, with that of Ins fnond 
Coleridge, by the quiet charm and pensive delicacy 
of W. L Bowles It served well to enshnne some 
of these memones, that always formed the staple of 
Lamb’s onginal work. 

Financial necessities urged Lamb to try bis hand 
at a farce, though his previous Elizabethan ezpsn- 
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ment, John WoodviZ (1802) was much mors to his 
taste He had, however, httle dramatic power, and 

Mr H proved no more successful than the 

poetic play It was charactonstio of Lamb that 
with critical detachment and unfailing humour bo 

should have seen tho weakness of Mr H , and 

joined heartily m tho hisses that greeted the per- 
formance 

Writing about the farce to Hazhtt, he said : “ 1 
know you’ll bo sorry, but never mind. We are de- 
termined not to he oast down , I nm going to It avo 
off tobacco and then wo must thiivc A smoky man 
must write Smoky farces ’ His fneiidslup at this 
time with that eccentric philusophei , William Gid- 
win, provided tho opportunity for Lamb’s hrst 
bterary succoss In lHf)7, ho and Mary wrot- Mie 
familiar Talrs from Shakeapiarr, Maiy undertaking 
tlie comedioB, Charles the harder task of making tho 
tragodios acceptable and understandable by chil- 
dren. The result was sixty guineas — and fame 
Between 1807 and 1817, Lamb's contributions to 
literature were frequent and important, though wo 
must think of him during this time as the critio 
rather than os tho intimate essayist 

In l8l7 tho Lambs loft the Templo for Covent 
Garden, and an mtorestmg chapter m his life was 
closed, for it was at tho Templo whore the famous 
Wednesday evening gathermgs took place — ^at the 
Templo moreover, where he made so many of his 
lasting friendships 

Tho most interesting chapter m his hterary bfe 
was to start, however, m 1820, when Hazhtt intro- 
duced him to tho editor of the London Magazine, and 
the famous JSlta essays camo into existence 
In the summer of 1822 the Lambs once agam 
migrated yet fuither north, this time to Islington 
Failing health mado Lamb consider the question of 
retirement, and lie was delighted when m the spring 
of 1826 a pension — practically three-quarters of his 
salary — was awarded him “ After tlnrty-thrco 
years’ slavery, hero am I a freed man ” Thus he 
wrote to Wordsworth But the change did not 
carry with it all tho delight he had hoped for The 
routiiio hod bi-cii irksome, but to an extent with ono 
of Ills habits, had pioved not uiisalutary , his uncon- 
ditional liberty bewildered and cunfouiided him 
I’erhaps the less of some of liis best friends 
weighcxl upon him also The fact remains that 
neither brother nor sister got so much pleasure from 
this retirement os had been anticipated 

He found tho folk at Enfield slow, and too prone 
to talk about cattle To relieve his boredom ho 
would mdulge in larci(».lly extravagant letters — 
such as the following to Coventry Patmore : 

“ Excuse my anxietv, but how is Dash ’ Are hiB in- 
tellects sound, or does he wonder v little in his coiiv crea- 
tion 1 All the dogs here are going mod, if you belie v e 
the overseers, but 1 protest they seem to nio very rational 
and collected Not lung is so deceitful as people 

to those who are not used to them Try him with hot 
water , if he won’t lick it up it is a sign he doesn’t like 
It Does his toil wag horizontally or perpondieularlv T 
That has decided the fate of many dogs in Enfield Has 
be bit any of the children yet ? If he has, have them 
shot, and keep lum as a cunosity ’’ — 

and so on m the same ridiculous stram 

Mary’s health grew worse, the country life that 
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was best for her did not suit Charles He was lU at 
ease away from Flnot Stmet and the ready touch of 
people for whom ho oared 

“ The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street ; 
hfe, awoke, if you awake at all, at all hours of the night, 
the impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street, the crowds, 
the print shops, tlio old book -stalls, the pantomime, 
Loiufon Itself a pantomime and a masquerade, all these 
things work themselves into my mind, and feed me without 
the power of satiating me The wonder of these nights 
compels me into night walks about her crowded etreets, 
and 1 often shed tears for fulness of joy at so much life ** 

111 a letter tu another friend, ho says 

“ Aren’t you mightily moped on the banks of Ihc 0am T 
Hod von not hotter come and set up hero ’ You tan’t 
think what a difference , all the streets and pav« inents 
are pure gold, I warrant you, at least I know an alchemy 
that turns her mud into that inutal, a mind that loves to 
bo at home in rroMw/s '* 

Tho death of Colcridgo depressed him , the friend- 
ship had boon so long and precious a one , and when 
owing to an accident ho fell ill of erysipelas, the dis- 
ease easily mastered his devitalised body He passed 
away painlessly on December 27, 1834, hia sister 
Burviving him nearly thirteen years. 

His WoiiK 

Lamb started os a writer about 1705, when Burke 
and Gibbon were at (he height of their glory, and 
aomo years before Seott had given romantic narra- 
tive verso Its astonishing \ ogue He experimented 
both in prose and verso , sonnot-making, play- 
wnting, with a mild oxcursioii into fiction — liosa- 
mun/l Gray Hem otio may ik'o traces of his as yet 
undeveloped literary gifts, but the most notable 
charoctoristK of tins early work is its Elizabethan 
inspiration, and its pow'or of hterary mimicry 
Then, in the pot -boiler wi itten by Mary nnd himself, 
the Talcs fiom Shakespeare (1807), his Elizabctliiui 
affinities are exhibited more fully, and prepare tbo 
woy for the specimens of Enqhsk Dramatic Poets 
who lived about the time of Sbakospi-are (1808) 

Tho tenderness of Lamb, and his genius for 
reminiscence, find expression m Mrs Leicester's 
School and Poetry for Children (1 8051) — works written 
also in collaboration and designed for Mrs Godwin’s 
“ Juvonilo Library ” 

For some years ho wrote htlle, but his literary 
friendships helped to stimulate his slowly maturing 
powers, and in 1820 he llnds in tbo person of 
“ Klia ” the medium best fitted to display his 
pecuhor qualities 

Beginning as a writer, tboreforo, in the days before 
the Romantic Revival, he “found himself ’’ in its last 
phase, when Wordsworth and Colcndge hod done 
their best work, and Keats and Shelley wore tho great 
stars in the firmament of poesy 

His verso owes nothing to modern romantic in- 
spiration , lb has something of Cowper’s tender 
homeliness, but is more in tunc with the wistfnl 
Jacobean singers, and has a distinct if not very 
strong individuality m its gravity and dehcacy of 
touch. 

The some gift of pathos, the same delic-acy of touch 
we find m Rosa/mund Gray, but this little tede, written 
m Lamb’s twenty-third year, is on the whole too 
timid and conventional m treatment to arouse moro 


than a mild interest. The Tales from Shakespeare, 
written one year later, show the rapid development 
of tlie writer’s powers, and testify to the way m which 
ho had steeped himself m Elizabethan hterature 
until he could tell the stones of Shakespeare’s plays 
m childbko language without making them childish 
— -a distmction of the first importance in juvenile 
literature Mary Lamb must share with her brother 
tlio piaise due to this memorable and difficult effort ; 
though it was naturally easier to deal with the 
comedies than with tho tragedies 

Lamb thus explains the principles of his diction : 

“ Diligent care ban been taken to Rcloct such wordn as 
iniglit leohl interrupt the effect of the beautiful English 
tongue in which ho wrote , those few words introduced 
itiln our language smee his time have been as far os 
possible avoided ’’ 

Shakespearo’s spooch, clarifiod and simplified, is 
used wi th admit able effect The tales themselves are 
not snntiinentalisod, but the passion is presented 
with the strength and digmty of the old fairy stones, 
yet with a reticoree that keeps bock anythmg that 
mignt shoek or disturb a child’s mind 

Scarcely loss excellent, though less popular, is the 
Adventures of Ulysses Lamb, like Keats, bod been 
stirred by the voice of Chapman “ loud and bold,’’ 
and hiB version of tho Homorie story is therefore 
Ehzabethan m its dress, rather than Greek But here 
again ho adheres ngidly to tho note of simplicity, 
and leaves necossarily CUajiman’s method again and 
again 1 1 is assui edly not merely a prosu version of 
Chapman, any more than it is a prose version of 
Homer , but nn original and chaniiijig bli nd 

Mrs Leicester's Sihool was written conjointly with 
his Bister. It consists of various tales told by tho 
girls tluunselves, tender, graceful little thmgs, some- 
what coiiveiitional m theme, but abounding in that 
hajipy gift of rominiscenee to be employed amply 
later on with such inspiring results 

To turn to Lamb’s dramatic expcmnetits John 
Woodvil, written m 1802, and celled ongmally 
Pride's Cure, exhibits his power of rejiroduciiig Ihe 
Elizabethan diction, and was sufficioiitly iiappy to 
deceive Godwin, who imagined it to bo a genuine old 
play But if tho dramatic verse has power and 
beauty, there is little traco of dramatic imagination 
in tho tolling of the story 

Of tho farco Mr H , littlo can be said It had 

next to no story, while tho form was of the thinnest, 
and though tho play was well acted, nothing could 
save it Lamb tho playwright deplored tho failure ; 
Lamb the critic knew the failure was deserved 

And Lamb’s quality as a cntic of tho first order, 
was soon after this to make an undeniable appeal 
As a result of a commission he produced the famous 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets contemporary 
with Shakespeare Tho principle on which these 
Specimens wore selected, is made clear in the preface: 

“ Tho kind of extracts which 1 have sought after have 
been, not so much passages of wit and humour — though 
the old plays are rich m such — as scenes of passion, some- 
times of Ihe deepest quality, interesting situations, 
senous descriptions, that whioh is more nearly allied to 
pmtry than to wit, and to trogio rather than oomic poetry 
Tlie plays which I made choice of have been with few ox- 
eeptions those which treat of human life snd manners, 
rather than mosques and Aroadian Poatorals, with their 
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train of abstractluns, unimpassioned deities, passionate 
mortals, Claius, and Medorus, and Ainintas, and Ama- 
ryllis, My leading design has been to illustrate what 
may be called the moral sense of our ancestors To show 
m what manner they felt when they placed themselves 
by the power of imagination in trying situations, in the 
oonllicts of duty and passion, or the strife of contending 
duties ; what sort of loves and enmities theirs were , 
how thoir griefs were tempered, and their full-swoln joys 
abated , how much of Shakespeare shines in the great 
men his contemporaries, and how far in Ins divmo mmd 
and manners he surpassed them and all mankind ” 

ShakoE^eare is taken as tho standard by which his 
contemporaries wore to be measured, and this stan- 
dard was faithfully kept in view and was provocative 
of some illummativo comparisons The importance 
of this volume cannot tie over estunated When it 
was published, tho Kh^abothan dramatists were 
little known to the public at large, and Lamb was 
the first to sound tho note of high praise Coleridge 
did not lecture on tho Shakespearean drama until 
three years later,andHazlitt was still an Elizabethan 
entic of the future So wo may fairly regard Lamb 
os tho pioneer of the New Criticism 

Together with the Specimens with their notes 
may be placed Lamb’s Essay on the Tragedies of 
Shakespeare, and that On the (/emits and C/iaracler of 
Hogarth Lamb's qualities us critic are. Ins gift of 
luminous entliusiasm, bis faculty for distinguishmg 
the human qualities from the academic Kut ho has 
neither ilazlitt’s breadth of range, nor Coleridge’s 
subtlety of analysis, and ho is happier in noting tho 
mnimtain tops than in cstimatmg the sweep of table- 
land 

Lamb's work as a critic precedes his work as an 
essayist, though the essays no less than tho letters 
seiiitilluto 111 brilliant flashes of criticism His 
earliei essay woik, between 1811 and 182(1, is 
scaicoly uji to the level of Leigh Hunt’s Tho 
flowering tiiiie came in 1820 when “Elio” entered 
upon his own and started with tho South Sea House, 
rich ni obscivaiit humour and rcimniseent charm 

In 18‘1.!, the tniul fruits of Lamb were gathered 
together m The Last Essays of Elia 

The g( iiius of Lamb lay m his power of v isualismg 
iiu inories As a stylist docs he walk in tho past, 
gathering to himself the pleasant tricks and manner- 
isiiis uf bygone wiiU'rs, just os a girl plucks flowers 
instinctively that blond with her looks and carnage 
Tile blossoms are ciilled from other men’s gardens, 

I lilt thoir blendmg is all Lamb’s own Passing 
through Lamb's imugmation, they become somo- 
t'lung flesh and individual. His style is a mixture 
eeitamly of many styles, but a chemical not a 
moehanieal mixture 

Tho matter harmonises with the manner It also 
belongs to the past , its charm, too, is a retrospective 
one In his dearly loved haunts it is the shadow of 
bygone times that ho sees, rather than present 
actualities , a vaiiislied face, a hushed voice, a 
rooolloctod gesture, some famuiar friend from book- 
land, tho memory of some treasured joyanoe But 
Lamb’s memories are not bko Wordsworth’s, “ emo- 
tions rocollected in tranquilhty ” He recalls them 
not to wring from them some spiritual rapture, or 
ethical significance, but merely as matonal for his 
intellect and fancy to play upon He plays with his 


thoughts as the wind plays with the loaves, tossing 
them liithcr and thithei, circling them round in 
strange eddies, scattering, combining, m all manner 
of queer ways Dearly did he love “ to chew the 
cud of a bygone vision,” to dally with his dreams, 
to remvest the common streets of London, and her 
well-worn Bights, with a glamour of retrospective 
fantasy 

All the conventional approaches of the Essay are 
quietly ignored by him Never was any man more 
intimate m print than he lie has made of cbutlcr 
a fino art, for ho is cnchantiiigly easy with no sus- 
picion of vulgarity, simple in his choice of subjects, 
never trite m his treatment, and he can trifle deli- 
cately without being trivial 

A viBualiser of ineniones I Yes, it is this faculty 
for haunting the post m tho familiar liabilmients of 
to-day,of suggesting a shadowcity beyond the actual 
London he sketches with such caressing zest, that 
gives Lamb’s method its compelling appeal 

If we analyse their appeal still further we sliall see 
how admirably tho atmosphere of bis mind reflects 
the pictures that he conjures up 

“ Some things are of that nature os to make one’s 
fancy chuckle while his heart doth ache,” wrote 
Buiiyan The nature of thmgs mostly appealed to 
Lamb in that way Humour with him is nevor far 
from tragedy , through his tears you maj see the 
rainbow m tho sky , for his humour and pathos are 
really inseparable from one another, they are dif- 
ferent facets of tho same gem , or to change the 
simile, one may say that Lamb’s moods, whetlier 
grave or gay, ore equally the natural effervescence 
of an exquisitely inobilu imagination whether you 
call It humour or pathos depends entirely upon 
where the liglit may strike tlie bubbles 

Some, bko Carlyle, who did not uiiderslond tho 
man, woro puzzled and offciided by the wildness 
of some of ins verbal extras aganees 1 hey loolvi'd 
on them os tho irrespoiiwlile fooling of a shallow 
nature, nevor realising that these absurd antics were 
but sttfety-vaHes for u liypersensitive mmd, that had 
to fight hard for its sanity, on oeiasion 

It IS characteristic of the Bomantic writer that he 
should bo coiilidentiol As a rule lie tells the world 
more about himself than he tells lus friend This is 
dun to no morbid egotism, no meie locjuacity, it is a 
necessity of his nature to exjiress himself In fiction 
it IB tho least apparent, because of tho exigencies of 
this particular art form A novelist may dramatise 
lus moods and exponciiccs, and this to an extent 
disguises his self -rev elation ; but m the essay form 
the intimate confidcntisl note is the most obtrusive, 
and tho disregard for classical standards and rigidity 
of form that is peculiar to romantic literature of aU 
kinds, necessarily helps this self revcoling process 
For this reason the Estays of Elia especialJj , and 
the critical essays to a less extent, ai-e practically 
autobiographical fragments, from which wc may 
reconstruct with httle difliculty the inner life and 
no little of the outer life of Lamb 

We may learn of the boyish Charles in Night 
Fears, and m (Jhnst’s Hospital , be introduced to 
his family in The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple 
and m My Relations , rend of his youthful experi- 
ences m Mockery End in Hertfordshire , get a vivid 
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glunpso of his long inliiuacy with Mary in Mrs, 
Battle’s Opinions , of Jus official work in The South 
Sea House , of his Boiitimriital memories in Dream 
Children, of hisprejudicesand temptations in Imper- 
fect Sympathies and The Confessions of a Drunkard. 

Even in his most irrrspousiblo dallyings there 
are flashes of sulf-rovelation, and liis Popular Fal- 
lacies might bo described as pcisonal idiusyncrafaios 
in teniiB ( f faicieal humour 

Thuie IS no touch of vulgarity in these iiitimacios ; 
for all their frank unreserve we fool tho dolicut o refine- 
ment of tho man’s spiritual nature, and — paradoxi- 
cal though it may sound — tlio eontiiiual presence of 
a hne reticence If we wish to coiiiiiaiu Lamb with 
another ganulous self-ioveahu who Lifks that fmo 
reticonoo, wo have but to tuin to tho Confessions of 
Rousseau Lamb oiiiils no esheiifial , li«“ does not 
sentununtalise, and ho does not biutuliso liis memo- 
ries Uo poetiM's them, preserving thorn foi us m an 
art that can diflerentiate between genuine reality 
and crude realism 

Lamb’s Essay work is so individual in its cumula- 
tive elloct, despite the borrowed oiiiaments of stylo, 
that wo caiuiob place him in anv paiticular school of 
prose The foimol quality of his work appioximates 
often to the oighteciith-centiiry essay or ‘ Character 
Sketch ” of Addison and Steele, especially Steele 
Yet no sooner do wo think we detect the hand of 
Steelo, than we find the voico is tho voice of Sir 
'rhomos Browne, and no sooner have we caught the 
echoes of Browne than a richer and intonser music 
liurnos us through tho years to thoproso utterances 
of li.oats 

Nor 18 thus due in ony way to a merely versatile 
gift of iiTUtativcnoss Lamb’s remuiiscenees of 
stylo aro really duo to tho fact that he is a poet 
at heart and unconscious suits his inanner to his 
matter Every essay is in essence a tone poem, sot 
m the proper key and never transgressing it , the 
variations are raariv, but never away fiom tho cen- 
tral t homo , and it s appan'iit discord ri soh es it self 
to a higliur harinoiiy Or to vory tho metaphor, 
wo may dosenbo Lamb's disi ursive papers as ara- 
besques, observing goonietiical pattorns, seemingly 
earcloHs but following out cunningly proooivceived 
designs , seemingly digressive but with ovory by- 
path loading back into the high rood 

Within the boundaries of his temperament. Lamb 
was a great critic ills Elizabethan affinities made 
him a fine intcrprolor of the beauties of that ago ; 
while Ills insight into tho merits of tho ,Iacobean and 
Caiolme dramatists was oven moie remarkable, even 
allowing for certain extravagances of praise into 
which his enthusiasm lod him It was sufficient for 
him that many Jacobean dramatists were cold- 
shouldered and Ignored , and with tho warmth of tho 
partisan ho is led to over-einpliosize tho undoubted 
beauty and strength scattered over thoir work 

Comparing his work here with Hazlitt’s brilliant 
and more astringeat criticism, ono must admit to 
a preference for the saner perspective of Hazlitt 
Lamb’s defence of tho Best oration dramatists, on 
the other hand, is not merely tho masterpiece of 
special pleading that at first sight it appears It 
indicates the best possible way for a modem reader 
to appreciate tho mingled wit and mdooency of such 


men os Wycherley and Congreve — and that is not to 
judge the plays by ordinary human standards at 
all, nor to measure their trend by tho foot-rule of 
conventional morality , but to look upon the world 
of the Restoration dramatists as on unreal fantastic 
world, whom the only thing that matters is tho m- 
tcUectual delight of tho fluh of repartee, or witty 
illumination of character. 

In short, they must be appraised not aa emo- 
tional human beings but os unmoral pujipets Such 
an attitude is scarcely pussililo to tho average reader, 
who IS far more likely to endorso the verdict of 
Macaulay upon tlieso writers , but the mood it 
postulates for a right enjoyment, is one that has ii 
real and solid value in the realm of literary criticism 
Indeed it lies at tho ri'ot of the diffcrpiice betwoeii 
coinodv and tragedy Tragedy must bo adjudged 
on tho piano of tho human passions , it lies at tho 
very lioai t of life, and is or sliould bo a vital and olo- 
muntal thing Comedy is of the head rather than the 
heart , it plays with ideas, spoits with intellectual 
fancies It you deny Lamb’s way of approoch you 
will miss much of the provocativo brilliance m Mr 
Bernard Shaw’s plays and entirely elude (as many 
people do) the peculiar genius of Oscar Wildo 

Lamb’s appreciation of verso is more limited, less 
catholic than his appreciation of prose In dealing 
with prose, two sides of his nature ore brought into 
operation, tho warmlyimagmativo concrete side that 
loves tho human quality m things, and the cool iii- 
fellectual relish foi incongruities and extraiagancos 
111 his own creutivo work these sides blend and amal- 
gamate, while his basic material is ever tho concrete 
€Utpi“ot of life , and over the concrete picture tingling 
with tender emotions and extiavagant sympathies 
he weaves Ins faiitiibies, with tho deliberate joy of 
the inventive logician But when os a critic he 
turns to poetry, this intellectual, fantastic Lamb 
disappeai-s , strength and jiassion, nobility of 
thought, are the qualities that chiefly move him 
hero Ho can ndinire the aiisicri' dignity of Words- 
worth Olid the vigorous slodgo-liommer satire of 
Brydon, but Bvron disgusts him and Shelley leaves 
him cold It Bf'eiiis strange that he should liavn 
found nothing to lulinire or take pliasiiro in as ro 
gards Byron’s work except, as Talfourd tolls us, “ tlu- 
apostrophe to Parnassus”; but Ins attitude to 
both Byron and Shelley helps us to understand tho 
man’s attitude towards poetry and lus limitations 
as a critic It shows quite clearly that the fantastic 
dreamer in Elia is not an imaginative or poetic 
dreamer but an intellectual and logical dreamer, 
otherwise he would have felt otherwise towards the 
visionary Shelley and tho fanciful mythology oi 
Southey, and would not have welcomed with a shout 
of joy the mtollcctually biilliant but coldly imag> 
native work of the Restoration dramatist 

Keeping this viow of Lamb m mind, the whimsical 
quality of his work and its apparently inconsequen- 
tial ramblings assume a rather different complexion 
from that popularly assigned them. The reiterated 
apostrophes to the “ gentle Charles,” the references 
to Lamb as a writer that suggest him as a quaint, 
soft-hearted prattler, or irresponsible jester, con- 
vey a wrong impression of the man’s personality 
Tender ho was, inasmuch as bis mtense bumornty 
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made him tolerant and chantable to those around 
him , but there was behmd the tenderness a stem 
inilexibihty of character The man \vlio could 
deliberately put aside his youthful dreams of lovo, 
who could set himself to watch over and guard, 
unrezmttmgly and uncomplainingly, a mentally 
alHioted sister not for a brief space but for a lifetime, 
and who could dght so grimly and persistently his 
own weaknesses, handicapped as he was by some- 
thing of the same darkness tliat was always obscuring 
bis sister’s life — such a man was not the mild sonti- 
mentabst of popular estimation There is a strain 
of iron m a nature that could shape his destiny along 
those lines of self-disciplme and disiiitcrosU'd oilcc- 
tion, and compel the love cuid adniiiatioii of fiery, 
impatient souls like Hazlitt 

His very extravagances arc not the ebullitions of 
an irrosponsiblo personality but tho distractions of a 
strong and afllictod one Tho jester does not frohe 
out of liglitness of heart, but to escape from tho 
gloom that might otherwise crush 

Thus may wo leave him, reserved beneath all his 
confidences, serious behind all his whimsical gaieties; 
true and steadfast at the back of his wilful caprices^ 
a strong, lovable, human soul 

The Old Familiaa Faces 
I have had playmates, I have had cornpaniuns. 

In my da>b of childhood, in iiiv joyful 8 cliool-da 3 rs— 

All, all ore gone, the old faniiliai faceh 
1 have been laughing, T have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my hoeioiii ci'omes— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

1 loved a Love once, fairest among ^omen 
Closed are her doors to me, I must not boo her— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar facee 

I have a frii'iid, a kinder friend ho^ no man , 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend ahruplly , 

Left him, to muse on the old faimhor faces 

Ghost’hke I paced round the haunts of my childhood, 
Karth Rorm’d a desert I wiui liound to traserse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces 

Friend of niy bosom, thou more than u lirother. 

Why wert not thou born in niv father’s daelliiig 7 
So might we talk of tho old faiinhar fa.ces — 

ITow Horne they haNO died, and Horne tlie^ Imvo loft mo. 
And some are taken from mo , (lU aro dejiarted — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

Gbace before Meat 

I own that I am disposed to say grace upon twenty 
other occasions in the course of the day bebidoe my dinner. 

I want n form for setting out upon a pleoKint walk, for 
a moonlight ramble, for a friendly meeting, or n solved 
problem Why have we none for books, those spiritual 
repasts — a grace before Milton — a grace before Shake- 
speare — a devotional exercise projx*r to be said before 
reading tho Fairy Queen — but the received ritual having 
prescnbfxl these fiirm*! to tho solitary ceremony of 
manduoation, I shall confine iny ob'^rvalioiiN to the 
oxpenenoe whioh I havo had of the grace, properh so 
called . The form, then, of the benediction before 
eating has its beauty at a poor man’s (able, or at tho 
simple and unprovoeativo repost of children It is here 
that the grace becomes exceedingly graceful The in- 
digent man, who hardly knows whether he shall have a 
meal the next day or not, sits down to his faro with a 
present sense of the blessing, which can he but feebly 
acted by the noh, into whose minds the conception of 
wanting n dinner could never, but by ‘mm© extreme 
theory, have entered. Tlie proper end of food — the 
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animal sustenance— is berely oontemplatod by them 
The poor man’s bread is his daily bread, literally his 
bread for the day • • 

When 1 have sate (a rarua hospea) at rich men’s 
tables, with the savoury soup and messes steaming up 
tho nostrils, and moistening the lips of the guests vmLIi 
desire and a distracted choice, 1 have felt the introduction 
of that ceremony to bo unseasonable With tho lav r nous 
orgasm upon you, it scorns impertinent to interpose a re- 
ligious sentiment It is a cunfu^on of puiposc to mutter 
out praisea from a mouth that wati rs The heat of 
epicurism path* out the gentle llaino ot devotion . 

I hoar somebody oxcluiin, — \\ ould you have Chris- 
tians sit down ut table like hogs to thiir trnuglis, Mithoin 
remembering tho(Ti\er'’ — No — 1 \Noiild hovt ihcrn sit 
down 08 Chnhtiaiis. remomhenng tlic (hver, and less hke 
hogs. 

A Quaxebs* Meltim. 

Header, would'sl thou know what tiiic juai e and (piu t 
mean , would’st thou find a refuge fioiii the noises and 
clainours of the multitude , would’st tliou ciijov at oik t 
solitude and society, wouldSt ihoii jiossess the dcptli 
of thine own wpirit in Rtillncas, williout being sliul out 
from the consolatory faces of tliy h|>OLJos , would’st tiiou 
be alone and yet accumpainc/d , sohtar\, >et not deso- 
Into, smgulor, yet not \Mthoul some to keep theo m 
countenance a unit m aggregate , a simple in com- 
pofaita — conio with me into a Quakirs’ Meeting 

Doot thou love silence deep as thot ix'fore the wuids 
wert« rnado ” ? go not out into llie w^ldt rnesh, dtsceiid 
not into the profumhtics of the earth , ehiit not up thy 
casements , nor pour u ax into the little ei 11s of thy ears, 
with Iittle-faitird sidf-mistruRling L])sscr Kctiro with 
me into a Quakers’ Mfsiting 

For a man to refrain even from good words, and to 
hold his peace, it is commendable , but for a multitude 
it IS great niaslerv 

Himt IS file stilmoRs of fJie desert compared udh this 
place ^ \iliai tho unconimunicating mutiiiiss of hshis ^ 
—hero tho goddess reign'- and r<*iels- Boreas, and 
Cesift-s and Argesles loud ” do not Tilth (heir intenon- 
founding uproars more auginoid IhebrauJ iiur the n lives 
of the blown Baltic with tben clubbed RoundK-^ than their 
opposite (Siloneo her sacred self ) is multiplied and ri miert'd 
more intense by numbers, and by sj-nipathy She too 
hath her deeps, tliat tall unto deejjs Negation itself 
hath a positive mom oi livss ; and closed c>os would 
seem to obscuro the great obscurity of inidiiighl 

There oro wounds uhiUi iin impel feet solitude rannot 
heal By iinporlect 1 moan that which o man enjoveth 
by himself The jN^rfect is that which lie can soinetjiiics 
attain in crowds, but ttowlioro ro al>sohiteli» as in a 
Quakers’ Mooting — Tbose first herimls did eertuinly 
understand this pnneiple, wlioii tbr \ retired into Egyptian 
Bohtudes, not singly, but in shoals to cmijot one another’s 
want of conversation The CHiibuhnui is bound to lus 
brethren by this agreeing hpiiit of inrommunicutneneBs 
In secular oecoRions, what ro ploa&ont as to be leading 
a book through a long winter PTcning with a friend 
Bitting by — RBy, a wife — he, or she too (if that be pro- 
bable), reading another witliuiit interruption, or oral 
communication ’ — can there bi no sym^athT without 
the gabble cf words "* — away with this inhuman, shy, 
amgle, Bhade-and-c^vern-hauiiting Rolitarine>>s Ciivc'me, 
Muster Zimmurman a sympathetic solitude 

WnX’HES, AND OTHLH N^G^fT FtAlle* 

From my childhood I waa extremely inquisitive about 
witches and w'lteh-etones My maid aiidmoie legendary 
aunt suppLod rne with good btorc But X hlitill iT.eii- 
tion tho oecidont which directed mv cuiios]t\ origin. dly 
into this channel In m\ father’K hook-closet the Ins 
toryof tho Bible by Stackbou’^o occupied a distinguished 
station The pictures with which it abounds— one of the 
ark, in particular, and another of Snlonion’s Tpinple, 
delineate with all the fidelity of ocular adnieopurement, 
BB if the artist had been upon the spot — attracted my 
rbildwh attention There was a picture, too, of the 
Witch raising up Samuel, winch 1 wish that I had never 
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seen. We dull oome to that hereafter. StaokhoDse Is 
in two hum tomes ; there was a pleasure m removmg 
folios of wat magmtude, which, witn infinite straining, 
was as much aa I could manage, from the situation wh^ 
they occupied upon an upper shelf I have not met with 
the work from that time to this, but I remember it 
oonsisted of Old Testament stones, orderly set down, 
with the (Ai'itciion appended to each story, and the 
Boluiton of the objection remlarly tacked to it. The 
objeetton was a summary of whatever difficulties had been 
opposed to the credibility of the history by the shrewdness 
of ancient or modern mndehty, drawn w with an almost 
oomplimentary excess of candour Tlie 6olui%on was 
brief, modest, and satisfactory The bane and antidote 
were both before you. To doubts so put, and so quaslv^, 
there seemed to be an end for ever. The drs^n lay 
dead, for the foot of the veriest babe to trample on 
But— like as was rather feared than realised from tliat 
slain monster in Spenser — ^from the womb of those crushed 
errors young dragoiicts would creep, exceeding the prow- 
ess of so tender a Saint Goorge as myself to vanquish 
The habit of expecting object ions to every pansage set 
me upon starting more objections, for the glory of finding 
a solution of my own to them I became staggered and 
perplexed, a sceptic in long^coats The pretty Bible 
stones which I hod rood, or heard read in church, lost 
their purity and Rineerity of improsHion, and were turned 
into so many histone or chroiiologio thesas to be defended 
against whatever impugners I was not to dishotiove 
them but — the next thing to that — I was to bo quite 
sure that some one or other would or had disbelieved 
them Next to making a cliiid an lufidel is the letting 
him know that tliero are infidels at all Credulity m the 
man's weakness, but the child's strength O, how ugly 
sound scriptural doubts from the mouth of a bal^e and a 
Hurt ling ' — >1 should have lost myself in these mazes, and 
have pined away, 1 think, with such unfit sustonanoo os 
these husks afforded, but for a fortunate pioco of ill-fortune 
winch about this time hofoll mo Turning over thepico 
ture of the ark viith too inui h haste, I unhappily maae a 
breach in its ingenious fabno — dnvmg my inconsiderate 
fingers right through the two larger quadrupeds, the 
elopiiant and the camel, that stare (aa well tliey might) 
out ot the two last windows next the steerage m that 
unique piece of naval arcbitootiire Stackhouse was 
henceforth locked up, and became an interdicted trna»>ure. 
With the book, the ohicctxona and solutions gradually 
cleared out of my head, and have seldom returned since 
in any force to trouble mo But there was an impression 
which I had imbibed from Stackhouse which no lock or 
bar could shut out, and which was doslmed to try my 
childish nerves rather more seriously — That detestable 
picture I 

I was dreadfully alive to nervous terrors The night- 
time, solitude, and the dark, were my hell The sufferings 
I endured in this natiiro would luutifv the expression I 
never laid my head on my pillow, I suppose, from the 
fourth to the seventh or eighth year of my life — so far as 
memory serves in things so long ago — without an assur- 
anco, which realised its own prophecy, of seeing some 
frightful spectre Bo old Stackhouse then acquitted in 
part, if I bay, that to the picture of the Witch raising up 
Samuel — (O that old man oovered with a mantle 
I o^e — not my midnight terrors, the hell of my infancy-^ 
but the shape and manner of their visitation It was he 
who dresaoa up for me a hag that nightly sate upon my 
pillow — a sure bedfellow, when my aunt or my maid was 
far from me. All day long, while the hook was permitted 
me, I dreamed waking over his delineation, and at night 
(if I may use so bold an expression) awoke into sleep, and 
found the vision true 1 durst not, even in the ^ylight, 
once enter the chamber whero I slept, without my face 
turned to the window, aversely from the bed where my 
witch-ndden pillow was Parents do not know what 
they do when tliey leave tender balies alone to go to sleep 
in the dark The feeling about for a friendly arm— the 
hoping for a familiar voice— when they awake screaming 
— and find none to soothe them — what a temble shaknw 
it IB to their poor nerves ! The keeping them up till mid* 
mght, through candle-light and the unwholesome hours, 


as they are called, would, I am satisfied, in a medioii 
point of view, prove the better caution. 

That we should Lie Down with the X^abir 

We could never quite understand the philosophi, o( 
this arrangement, or the wisdom of our ancosior. n 
sending us for instruction to these woolly brdfeUowh \ 
sheep, when it is dark, has nothing to do but to bhui in 
Billy eyes and sleep if ho can Man found out long . 
— ^Hau, candle-light ' without disparogeincni to -un /ir 
moon, the kindhest luminary of the three — if wc niiiv ,i ,f 
rather style thee their radiant deputy, mild vicr*roy of i 
moon f — We live to rood, talk, sit silent, oat, drink, sicrfi 
^ c>andle-Iight They ore everybody's sun and iituon 
I^iis is our peculiar and household planet \S anting it 
what saioge unsocial nights must our nneestors ha^ <• 
spent, wintering in caves and unilluinineii fastiH • 
Thov must liave lam about and gramhleiJ at one another 
111 the dark What repartoeR could ha\e paH.s<»d, mIimi 
you must have felt about for a smile and handled a 
neighbour's chook to be sure that he understood it 
Jokes came in with candles We wonder how thev saw 
to pick up a pin, if they had any Plow did they su]) 
what a milanyt of chance carving they must have made 
of it ? — hole ono hod got a leg of a goat ahoii lie \iant('d 
a liorse's shouldor — there another hod dipped his scooped 
palm in a ktd-skm of wild honey, when ho mrditated 
right mare's milk There is neither good eating nor 
drinking in fresco Who, evon in these civilised times, 
has never cxpenencod this, when at some economic table 
he has commenced dining after dusk, and waited for the 
fiaiour till the lights ea-me T The senses absolutely 
give and take reciprocally Oan \ou toll pork from veal 
in the derk ^ Take away the oandle from tlie smoking 
man , by the glimmering "of the left ashes he knows that 
ho IS stiJi smoking, but ho knows it only by an inference ; 
till the restored light, coming in aid of the oifactones, 
reveals to both senses the full aroma. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT (177R-1830) 

William Hazlitt, sbn of a Unitanan minister of 
Irish blood, was bom at Maidstone m 1778, and 
nurtured m the keen atmosphere of progressive 
thought Social and political problems preoccupied 
hun as a youth, and ho paid more attention to these 
matters than to theology, which annoyed his tutors 
at the Unitarian College It was soon quite obvious 
that the ministry for which ho hod been intended 
exorcised no oompollmg interest upon his energies, 
and he gave up the idea of becoming a minister 
From Radical politics he plunged into philosophy 
and studi€>d the philosophic thinkers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centunes 

Hitherto the intellectual life had been fostered 
somewhat at the expense of the imaginative, but in 
1796 Burke's Letter to a Noble Lord arrested his 
attention, and the rich eloquence fascinated him 
The influence of Burke was reinforced by the yet 
greater influence of Coleridge in 1798, and Hazbtt’s 
account of their first meeting is wntten in his 
happiest vein. Clearly it was a spiritual onsis in 
hiB life 

“ I was at that time dumb, inarticulate,” he wrote, 
** but now my ideas float on winged words ” He 
had little thought of earning a hvelihood by htera- 
ture, however, at this tune, despite his ambition to 
write an essay on the Pnnetplea of Human Actum, 
and tried to earn a living as a portrait painter. 

In 1607 he published some political essays, mclud 
ing a reply to Malthus, and m 1808 mamed Miaa 
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Stoddart, and went to live at Winter Stow in Wilt- 
shire. 

Meanwhile portrait painting had chiefly occupied 
him. In 1802 he had gone to Pans to study art, and 
despite the fact that financial straits and unusually 
cold weather made this sojourn a trying and exact- 
ing one, his tremendous enthusiasm, and youthful 
capacity for extracting joy out of life, made the stay 
a happy and agreeable one 

On his return he became an itinerant portrait 
painter, which suited his tastes, if it did not fill his 
pocket He loved tramping over the roads, and he 
liad plenty of self-conhdcnce and sufl&cient abihty to 
got work of a kind Ho wae more fortunate with his 
rich maiiufucturerB than with his poets. Southey 
compared his picture of Colondge witli a “ horse- 
doalor on his trial, evidently guilty, but clever enough 
to have a cliaiiee of getting oil,” while Wordsworth’s 
portrait was stated by another critic to bo like “ a 
criminal on the gallows deeply alTccted by a fate ho 
hold to be deserved " 

Hazlitt boro th se criticisms with good humour, 
perhaps ho did not lake Ins art very seriously, and 
was only too dulightc d vi iicn after rccoiving a amall 
commission he could (line on sausages and mashed 
potatoes, “ a noble dish foi strong stomachs ” 

Hazlitt certainly loved liis work, and his Esaay on 
the Plcaaiireii of Painting lets us mto las state of 
mmd at this period 

“ The first head I over triad to point was on old woman 
with the upper port of the fore shaded by her bonnet, and 
I oertoiiily loboured ot it with great porseveraneo It 
took mo numberless sittings to clo it I have it by mo 
still, and boiiietinus look at it wilh suipriso, to think how 
mueh pains w«r< thrown awa> to httlo purpose, yet 
not altoget her in v niii if it taught mo to see good ui ev ery- 
tliing, and to know t lint there is nothing vulgar m haturo 
Been with the lye ot seiciico or of true art Kennrinent 
creates beauty overywheio , it is the grossuess of the 
spectator that diseuvers nothing but grossness in the 
object Bo tins as it may, I spared no iNiins to do 
my boat If art vaa long, 1 thought that hfo was so too 
at that inoiiieiit ” 

His lost portrait, and one of his best, was that of 
Charles Lamb, now to be soon in the National Portrait 
Gallery 

In 1 805 ho abandoned painting os a profession, and 
for the time gave his best energies to literature 

Previous to his iiiarriago with Jane Stoddart, he 
had figured in various rural love oilairs, in one of 
which he narrowly escaped ducking in the village 
pond Amorous by nature and susceptible to fciiu- 
mne charms, ho was continually Tailing in and out of 
love, 6Uid his marriage with Mias Stoddart was not 
such a love match as to absorb all of Haslitt’s emo- 
tional nature 

In 1812 Hozhtt come up from Wiltshire and 
settled m London, first of all in 19 York Street, 
Westminster, whore Milton had lived for some years ; 
he gave lectures on philosophy at the Russell Insti- 
tution m Bloomsbury, and wrote for the Momvng 
Chronicle and Examiner He was Parliamentary 
reporter at first, and then become dramatic reporter. 
Both experiences enriched his position as a writer ; 
the House of Commons with its flights of oratory and 
ad eaptandum appeals; the theatre, by stimulatmg 
luB liking for dramatic literature. But he was less of 
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,a4ifeatrical ontio than a dramatic cntic , he judged 
a play rather by its hteraiy qualities than its stage 
effectiveneas 

Meaawhile hia married life was no smooth one. 
Hia wife was matter-of-fact and A.ng»lii.r m character, 
and a poor housewife, Hazlitt found no congenial 
life at home, sought for it elsewhere, and found it 
in the fnendship of Lamb Lamb understood him 
better than most men, and discerned sterling quah- 
ties beneath his moodmess and capricious teenper 
Hazhtl’s tastes were simple and mexpcnsivc, and it 
was chiefly due to this rather Uian to any domestic 
economy on the port of Mrs Hazlitt, that he go 
along BO tolerably as ho did, for his finances were 
never otherwise than modest. 

He lectured m 1818 at the Surrey Institution, on 
the Engitah Poets, and those loclurcs met with better 
success than his previous ones Talfourd’s account 
of tho lectures gives us oai excellent idea of liazlitt’s 
method and rocoption 

** Mr Hazlitt delivered throe courses of lectures at the 
Surroy Institution, to thu maUer of \ihicli have ro- 
pealedlv allndud — on ‘The Knglisli Poets,* on ‘The 
Knglish t € inic Writers,* and on ‘The Ago of bllizuhif Ii * — 
betore audiences with whom he hod but * an iniporfoct 
nympathy * They consisted i hiefly of Dissonters, wlio 
^rood witli him in his hatred of Lord Castleieafili but 
who ' loved no plays * , of QuuUtrs who apjiroved him 
as the opponent of Slavery and Capital PuniKlmu nt, but 
who * heard no music * • of citizens dev otrd to tho mam 
chanco, who had a liankcnng after ' tJio improvement of 
tho mind,* but to horn his fav ourite doctrine of its natural 
disinterestedness was a i iddlo , of a few tnoinies, who came 
to sneer , and a few fiicnds, who wern eager bo leuru and 
to admire The comparntivo insen^ihihtv of tho hulk of 
his audionco to his finest passages boinetimes provoked 
him to awaken tlicir attention by points which broke the 
train of his discourso, after which lio could make hiinself 
amends by some abiupl paradox whuh imcht set their 
prejudices on edge and make thorn fancy thej wero 
bhocked He startled many of them at the onset by 
observing tliat since Jacob*5 dream 'the hcuveiis linvo 
gone further ofT and become astronomical * u fiin rvtra- 
v^aiire, which tho lodion and gentlenun wlio hod grown 
astronoinual thcrriRoKes under tho preceding lecturer 
felt (allcfi on to resent as an attack on their severer 
studies When he read a well-known extract from 
O'wpor, comparing a poor cottager with Voltaire and 
hal pronounood tho hue ‘ a truth the brilliant Frc m litnan 
never knew,’ they broke into u joyous shout of self- 
gmtiilation, and tliej were so mueh wiser than a wiekcd 
Frenchman W’licn ho passed bv Mrs Hannah More 
With observing that ‘she had written a greiit deal winch 
he had nev'er road,' a voice gave cxprcbsiou to the guneral 
commiBeration and surprise by ealling out ‘ More pity for 
you * ’ They were confounded at his reading witii more 
emphasis perhaps than discretion Gay’s epigrammatic 
lines on 8ir Richard Blackmoro, m which scriptural 
persons are freely hitched into rhyme , hut ho went 
doggedly on to tlio end, and, bv his porseveraiice baffled 
those ^ ho, if he acknowledged hiTiiself wrong bv stopping, 
would hnv'e hisnod him without mercy Ho once hail an 
edifying advantage over them vias enumerating 

the humanities which endeared Dr Johnson to lus mmd , 
and at the close of an agreeable catalogue mentioned, sa 
lost and noblest, hiH * oarryung the poor victim of disease 
and dissipation on his back through Fleet Street,’ at 
which a titter u'ose from some, who wore struck by tho 
picture as ludicrous, and a murmur from others, who 
deemed the allusion unfit for esrs polite He paused for 
an instant, and then added in his sturdiest and most im- 
pressive manner, 'an act whieli realises tho paiahle of 
the Good Samaritan,' at which his moral ami delicate 
hearers shrank rebuked into deep siJem o He w as not 
eloquent in the true sense of the term , for his thoughts. 
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waretoowai^^y to bemoved alongby the ■haUow t ta w ua 
of feeliiu wmoh an evening’s excitement arooee. He 
wrote aUbiB Isoturee, and read them as they were written ; 
bat hu deep voice and earnest manner amteid ^ matter 
well. He seemed to dig mto his subject— and not m 
vain In delivering his longer quotations, he had scarcely 
oontmulty enough lor Ins versification of Shakeepeare and 
Milton, ‘ with Imkdd sweetness long drawn out ’ , but 
he gave Pope’s brilliant satire and divine compliments, 
which are usually complete withm the couplet, with an 
elegance and point which the poet himself would have f^ 
as their highest praise.” 

In 1819 his wifo and he had separated, and in 
1823 they were divorced. Between this period came 
the episode of tho “ cold and sullen ” Miss Walker 
and Hozlitt’s mod uifatuation for her This episode 
ho oftorwards turned lo'Iiterory account in the Liber 
Amoris , a brilliant though morbid piece of work. 
Undeterred by liis unhappy matrimonial experience 
and by his chronic ill success as a peripatetic lovor, 
Hazlitt married in 1824 a widow li^y whom ho had 
mot for the first time m a stage coach With her 
Hazhtt travelled abroad, and seems to have enjoyed 
his travels more than hedidhis wife’s compamonship, 
judging by the negative part she plays m his hterary 
record. In Floreiico, Hazhtt made the acquaintance 
of Landor, and the two men, who hod no httle m 
common, got on excellently wolL 

During the return journey the second Mrs 
Hazhtt loft her husband, and they never hved to- 
gether again 

Duraig the next few years some of his finest essay 
work was pubhshed But about 1828 his health, 
that had been alwovs indiPFeient, became worse, and 
his last few yeara were darkened by physical dis- 
abilities cuid money troubles But he contmuod 
writing gamely up to tho very end, despite all the 
iniscries of gastric inflammation His mind was 
clear and vigorous despite his enfeebled body, and 
when dying he remarked to Ins friend Proctor, 
” Well, I’ve hod a very happy life ” 

His Work 

Hazlitt's intellectual awakemng came on that 
eventful morning when he listened to tho talk of 
Coleridge : “ Tho light of his genius slione into my 
soul, like tho sun's rays ghttermg in Ihe puddles of 
the road ” This was in 1798 His earlier hterary 
labour had been chiefly philosophical ; and formd 
at that Ho had not, os yet, found mdividuahty 
of style, nor the kmd of work m which ho could 
amply and characteristically express himsolf. The 
first taste of tho real Hazhtt is not to be found m his 
political pamphleteering (Free Thoughte in Pubhc 
Affairs, 1806), nor in his Principles of Human 
Action, nor his Hcply to Malthas, but in the vivid 
portraits of Walpolo and others that served to in- 
troduce “ the oloqucnco of the British Senate ” ; 
while hiB work us a dramatic critic, even his ex- 
perience in art, served as a valuable apprenticeship 
to tho Hazlitt of the TMe Talk and The Characters 
of Shakespeare's Plays 

Between 1816 and 1822 Hazhtt had passed 
through tho experimental stage and reached to 
maturity His Shakespearean criticism, rich m 
incisive vigour and freshness of imagination, his 
English Poets (1818) and English Comic Wntera 


(1819), oaustio in wit yet with the salt of true onu 
oal wi^om, hiB Dramatic Literature of the Age of 
Elisabeth, with its fine oeithobcity of taste— all theu 
are memorable additions to English critical litera 
ture. Captious at times (it would not otherwise !■(' 
Hazhtt), they none the less exhibit on astomshing 
vitality of thought, a pungency of expression, un- 
exe^led even among the great names of English 
criticism With a large measure of Drydeii s frosli- 
ness and acum^ he combmes the romantic forvom 
of Coleridge. / ' 

As a ontio of Elizabethan hteraturc ho is iiioii 
reliable but less eclectic than Lamb Thi llound 
Table (1817), and Table Talk (1821-22), exhibit ihok- 
particularly his aphonstic power He forgets hi* 
domestic troubles, his iiifinnities of health, utiil 
plunges with keen and warm dehglit into the si:i 
of hterature, rohsbmg the bufletmg of the billon*-, 
contending hilariously with the cross turri’iits, jiur 
suing, with tho joy of the discursive mind, e\ery 
vagrant eddy and tributary stream 

In 1823 came the Libir Amoris Desjiilu its 
psychological power, this record of his violently 
morbid attachment for Sarah Walker is imworthy 
of his great reputation But groat things were still 
before him If m his book of maxims. Character- 
istics, he does but mark tune, in his Notes of a 
Journey through France and Italy (1 820) he gives us 
some of his best things on the Fine Arts, while 
The Plain Spialer (1820) allows him at his mellowest 
as a discursive essayist Then eamo the Spirit of 
the di 7 c( 182 S), wheio his sciiitillalmg humourrraches 
its highest point of iroiucul invective As u piece of 
brilliant literary portraiture, the book is a master- 
piece Alter tins lie did nothing of tho first order, 
for his Life of Napolton is u dull and lifeless thing 
But when ho died at fifty-two he might well look 
back with a certain fierce eomploeency at what he 
had achieved Whether as a discursive essayist, 
a critic of the arts, or u taster of books, he is 
Blijiriiiiiely excellent 

Wordsworth claimed for imaginative vision an 
inner veracity, a power of penetrating to the root 
of things, but it was Coleridge who fimt ajiprojiriatod 
this faculty of the imagination for critical purposes. 
Thus he made criticism, no less than poetry, a 
creative art Hazhtt was his hneal successor m 
criticism, and if less penetrating in insight ho yet 
transcended his master m lucidity and incisive 
vigour Hazhtt’s personality was a complex one 
Thoro are two strongly marked opposing tendencies 
in his nature that called for no ordinary power of 
co-ordination On ono side we have the austere, 
individualistic Ihintan stram that came from his 
Presbyterian forefathers, on the other a sensuous, 
voluptuous strain that often ran athwart his Fun- 
tanism and occasioned him many a mental struggle 
The general effect of these two elements m his 
nature was this ■ in matters of the mtellect the 
Puritan was uppermost , in the realm of tho 
emotions you felt the dominant presence of the 
opposmg element. 

In his finest essays one feels the presence at 
once of the Calvmist and the Epicurean, not as 
two mcompatibles, but as opposing elements that 
have blent together mto a noble umty, would-be 
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rivals have oo-ordmated so that from each the 
good haa been extraoted, and the leas worthy sides 
eliminated. Thus the sweetness of the one aad the 
strength of the other have combined to give moia 
distinction and power to the utterance. 

Take this passage from one of his lectures : 

The poet of nature is one who» from the eleroonta of 
beauty, of power, and of passion in his own breast, 
6\ tnpatliisos with whatever is beautiful, and grand, and 
impaisioned in nature, in its simplo majesty, in its im* 
iTicrliate appeal to the senses, to the thoughts and hearts 
of all men , su that the poet of nature, by the truth, and 
depth, and haiinoiiy of his iniiid, may be said to hold 
rornmunion vi ith the vciy soul of nature , to be identiBed 
and to foreknow, and to lucoid, the feeling of all 
men. at all times and jilatos, as they are liable to tlie same 
impioHHioiis , and touxuittliosaniepowcroxurlho luindn 
oi his readers that nature does Ho sees things in their 
itenial beauty, for he sees them as they are , ho foels 
them ill thtii universal interest, for he feeLs them as they 
affoct tho first principles of hin and our ooiiiiiion nature. 
Such was Homer, such was Sliakc'>pQare, whooo w'orka 
will last os long as n.iture, because they are a copy of the 
indestructible forms and ovorlosting impuNos of nature. 
welluiR out from tho bosorii os from a wrennial sjiring. 
or stamped upon the senses by the hand of their Maker 
Tlio power of the iinagitialion in them is the representa- 
tive power uf all nature H has its centre in ibo human 
soul, and makes tho circuit of tho universe.'* 

And this : 

“ Tho child is a poof, in foot, when he f?rst plays at 
hide and -seek, or repeats the btory of Jack tho Oiuiit- 
kilinr , tho shonheid bov is a po<*t when ho first crowns 
his iinHtross with a garland of flowi rs , tho ((luutryuion 
whin liu stops fo look at tho ramhow , the city appron- 
tuo when he gazes after tlio Lord Major’s show, the 
niisor when ho hugs hiH gold , tho courtier who budds 
his jiopes upon a snide , tlio savoce who paints ins idol 
wdh blood, tho hlavo w)io worships a tyrant, or the 
tyrant who fancies hirusdt n god , tho vain, the ambi- 
tious, the proud, the < holenc man, tho hero and the 
eoward, tho beggar and the king, the rich and the poor, 
tho voting and the old, all live in a world of their own 
making , uiid the poet docs no more than dcscribo what 
all the others think and act " 

** Poetry is not a braneh of authorship , it is the stuff 
of whic li our life is made ” 

Tho artist ib speaking m Hozlitt, but beneath the 
full, rich exubornneo of tho artist you can detect 
ail undomoto of austerity 

Then, again, his memorable utterance about the 
UiHsonting minister from one of hiB essays on Court 
Influcjuic : 

** A Dissenting minister fs a eliaracter not so easily 
to be dispeiibed with and wlioho ploco cannot bo well 
suppliod It id a pity that this oharacter has w'om itself 
out , that that pulse of thought and feoling has ceased 
almost to bout m the heart of the nation, who, if not re- 
inarkablo foi sinoenty and plain downright well-meanmg, 
oro remarkable for nothing But wo have known some 
such, in intppior days, who nod been brought up ai.d lived 
from youth to ago in the one constant bcluf in God and 
of His Christ, ond who thought ‘all other things but dross 
compared with the glorv to be hereafter revealod ' Their 
youthful hopes ana vanity hod been mortified in them 
even in their boyish days, by the neglect and supercilious 
regards of the world ; and they turned to look into their 
own minds for something else to build their hopes and 
ooiifidenoe upon They were true pnests They eet 
up an image in their own minds — it was truth ; they 
worshipped an Idol there — it was justice They looked 
on man as their brother, and onlv bowed the knee to the 
Highest Separate from the world, they walked humbly 
with tbsir God, and lived m thought with those who heui 
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borne (wUmoDy of e good nonenkwoe, with tiie epuite 
of iuBt men in all ages. . . . Tb^ symntby was not 
with the oppreason, but the oppmeed. They oheriehed 
in their thoughts — and wished to tnuismit to their poa 
tenty — those rights end pnvileges lor asserting which 
their Bjioestore had bled on ncafiolds, or had pined in 
dungeons, oi m foreign climes. Their creed, too, was 
* Glory to God, peace on earth, goodwill to man ' This 
creed, since profaned and rendered vile, they kept fast 
through good report ond ovil report This belief they 
had, that looks at something out of itself, fixed as tlie 
stars, deep as the firmament ; that makes uf its own 
heart an altar to truth, a place of worsinp for what is 
right, at winch it does rovcronco with praise and prayer 
like a holy thing, apart and content j tliut feels that tho 
greuteet Being in the univorso is always near It , and 
tliat all 1 hinge work together for the pood of Him creatures, 
under IIis guiding hand This eo\ ennnt they kept, ns the 
stars keep their courses , the jiriiHiule they stuck by, 
for want of knowing hotter, as it stick, by (hem to (ho 
last It grows with their growtli, it ckies not wither in 
their decay It lives when the almond tree ilourislies, 
and is not bowed down with the toltoriiig knies It 
glimmers wit h the last feehio eyesight, siinlcs m the faded 
cheek like infancy, and lights a path before them to the 
grave * ” 

Here is a man of Puritan Lnoage speaking, but 
IS It the voice of Puritanism only ’ Surely it is 
a Puritanism softened iind refined, a Puritanism 
which IS free of those harsh and uiiplcusing elements 
that havo too often obscured its finer aspects I 
know of no possiige in his writings which for 
S]iacious eloquence, nohleness of thought, lieauly of 
oxprcsaion <an rival thin It was written in 1818, 
when Hazhtt was forty years old, and in tho 
plenitude of hiB pow ers 

But tho power of co-oi dmation won not always 
exerted, perhaps not ahv^uvs possilile I’hero arc 
tiinos when the Ihintan element disappears , and 
it IS HaHitt tho eager, cunous taster of life that 
is presented to us For there was tho reslless in- 
quisitivenoss of the literary vagabond about bini 
This gives such delightful piquancy to many of his 
utterances He weiiders far and wide, and is 
willing to go anywhere for a fresh si iisntion that 
may add to tho flavour of his mtellec tual life He 
has no patience with readers who will not quit 
their own small bock gardens He is fur ranging 
“ over tho lulls and far away ” 

No sympothy be with the readers who take timid 
const itutionals m literature, choosing only the well- 
worn paths He IS a truo son of the road , tho 
world IS before him, and high roads and bvways, 
rough paths and smooth paths, are cquully aceept- 
able, provided they odd to his aest and enjoyment 

Not that he cares for tho nc.v merely because it 
IS now The cssav On Readmq Old Books is proof 
enough of that A literary romblo must not merely 
bo novel , it must have some element of beauty 
about it, or he wnll revisit tlie old haunts of w'hoso 
beauty ho has full cognizance 

Appreciative) as ho is of primal qiiolilies, of 
smeenty and simplicity, ho has not tlie patience of 
Wordsworth to disengage these things from the 
unattractive aspocts of rurnl life Ho cannot for- 
give dullness, and is far more alive to the faihngs 
of country people than to their solid merits 

“All country people hate one snotber,” he says, 
** They have so little comfort that they envy their neigh- 
bours the smallest pleasure and advantage, and nearly 
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RrudgB themselvei the neceswries of life From not 
being accustomed to enjoyment, they become hardened 
and averno to it — stupid, for want of thought, selfisli, for 
want of Bociety,” 

No it js the sheer joy of being m the open, 
and learning what Whitman called “ tho profound 
lesson of rocoption ” that attracted Hazlitt “ What 
I like bust,” he declares, “ is to ho whole mornings 
on a sunny bank on Salisbury Flam without any 
object before me, neither knowing nor earing how 
time passes, and thus with light -winged toys and 
feathered idleness, to melt down hours to moments ” 
A genuine vagabond mood this 

Hazlitt, like He Qiiiricey, hod felt the glamour of 
tne city os well as tho glamour of tho country, not 
with the irresistibility of Lamb, but for all that 
potently Yet an mstinet for t he ojien, tlie crav ing 
for pleasant ajiaces, and the longing of the bard- 
dnvoii journalist for tfio gracious leisure of tho 
country, those things wore paramount with both 
Hazlitt and I)e Quiuie> 

Tn Hazlitt ’s obSo there is a touuh of wildness, a 
more primal delight m tho rouglmoss and solitude 
of ( ouiitry places than we find in Do Qumecy 

'■ One of tile pleasantest things,” says Hazlitt, 
in true vagabond spuit, ‘ is going on a journey, 
but I like to go by niv'ielf ” 

He justifies hia feelmg thus with an engagmg 
frankness . 

” The soul of a journey Is liberty, perfect liberty to 
tliink feel Do just as one p’oasos U'e go a journey 
chiefly to he free of all impodimoiits, and uf all mcon- 
venienccs , to leave ourselves behind , much more to 
got rid of others Tt is hard if I cannot start some 

game on tfiese lone hentlis I laugh I run I leap, I sing 
for joy From the point of j under ruUing cloud 1 plunge 
into inypast being and re%'el there, as the sunburnt Indian 
plunges headlong into the wave that watts turn to Ins 
native shore Then, long-forgotten things like ‘ sunken 
wrnek and sunless treasures * burst upon my nagor sigtit, 
and I begin tn feel think, and be myself again ” 

Moody as ho was at times, sour-tcmpeied and 
whimsical as he could be, yet there wan a fine 
quality of joy about Hazlitt It is this quality of 
joy that gives the sparkle and relish to his essays 
Ho took tho sniiie joy m his books as m his walks, 
and he commuiiKivtos this joy to the reader Ho 
appears miLanthnipic at times, and rages violently 
at the world , but it is merely a passing gust of 
fi cling, and when o\er, it is easy to see how super- 
ficial it was, so little is his general attitude affected 
by it 

Trying lieyond doubt as was the wayward element 
m Hazhtt’s dispositiou to his friends, it is not 
W'lthout its charm, as ii literary characteristic His 
bitterness against Coleridge in his later years leads 
him to dwell the longer upon tho earlier meetings, 
upon the Coleridge of Wem and Nethor Stowey, 
and thus his very prejudices leave his readers 
frequently os gamers 

A passing whim, a transient resentment, will be 
the occasion of some finely discursive essay on 
abstract virtues and vices And, after all there is 
at bottom such noble enthusiasm m the man, and 
whore his subjects were not living people, and his 
judgment is not blinded by some small prejudices, 
how fair, how just, bow large and admirable his 


view His faults and failings were of suoh a char- 
acter as to bring upon the owner their own retri- 
bution He paid heavily for his mistakes His 
splenetic moods and his violent dislikes arose not 
from a want of sensibility, but from an excess of 
sansibihty Ko I do not think they need seriously 
disturb us After all, tho dagger he uses as a critic 
18 uncommonly like a stage M'capon, and does no 
serious damage 

Better even than his brilliant, suggestive, if 
capricious criticisms, ore his discursive essays on 
men and things Those abound m a tonic wisdom, 
a breadth of imagination as welcome os they are 
rare 

Although Hazlitt gave up the brush, ho never gave 
up painting, and his bnlhant audacities m prose have 
survived his expeiimonts in pigment 

Khy and rosorv'ed as he was, no one could bo more 
confidential with a pen m hand Every essay is a 
fragment of autobiography and ov’ery sentence a 
confession There is somolhing of Koussoau’s senti- 
mental garrulousnuBs about Hazlitt, and this in- 
creases the human interest uf his wntmgs Wo 
may dissent from his conclusions, or take exception 
to certain moods, but he never bores us 

As examples of his powers of portraiture a passage 
or BO from lus papers on Wordsworth and Tom 
Mooro wiU sulHce. Here we shall find mingled 
honey and gall 

What could be better than the eulogium of 
Wordsivorth : 

“ Be gathers manna in tho wilciomess, ho strikes the 
liorreii ruck for tlie ki>s1»i>K moisture He delates tho 
iiieau by I bo strciigtli of Ins own aspirations , he dotlios 
the naked with beauty amt grainleiii from the stores of 
his own recol'cctions No (jjiress grove loads his verse 
with funeral song, Inil his iiiiagmahon lends a sense of joy 
‘To the liare lues .iiiil mouMtains bare, 

And gross m tlie groi n fields ' 

No storm, no shijiwreek sliu I li ■, iis liy ils lioiruis, but the 
rainbow lifts its head iji tho clouds and the liro'ze siglis 
through the withered fern No sad inissitude of Fate, 
no oierwhelming oatost rojihe m Niil uie deforms lus page] 
but the dewdrop glitters on the bonding flower, the tear 
colfccts ill tjin gfistening eye As the lark ascends from 
Its low tiisl and salutes the morning skies, so Mr Words- 
worth’s unpretending muse m russet guise senles tlie 
Humiinl of reflection, while it makes the round earth its 
footstool and Its homo ” 

But the man who wrote these honeyed words 
could write also words of gall, as that genial but 
certainly second-rate poet, Tom Moore, found to 
hiB cost It would be hard to deny the truth of 
tlie criticism, dcspito its almost brutal frankness, 

" Mr Mooro has a little mistaken the art of poetry for 
the cosmetic art ITc makes out an inventory of beauty, 
the smile nn tlie lips, the dimple on the cheeks, item 
golden locks, item a pair of blue wings, and thinks it a 
choiocfcr and story This dissipated, fulsome, painted 
jiatchwork style may succeed m tho levity and languor of 
the boudoir, but it is not the stvlo of I’arnasBus nor a 
passport to immortolity We cannot except the Insh 
meUidioH from the same criticism. If these national airs 
do indeed express the soul of impassioned feelmg in his 
countrymen, the case of Ireland is hopeless There are 
no tone'^ to woken liberty, to console humanity. Mr. 
Moore converts the wild harp of Enn into a musloal 
snuif-liox ” 

More mtoresting, however, them these clever por- 
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traits, are hia MiaceUaneous Eaaaya and Tabic Talk^ 
as they enable the writer better to display his wit, 
fancy, and originality of thought How profoundly 
suggestive is his essay on Cant and Hypocrisy 
The following fragment may convey sonic idea of 
the line of thought, but the essay must bo read in 
its entirety to be fully appreciated 

** We often nee that a person condcinns in another tlie 
very thing he is guilty of hiinsolf Is this li>pocrisy ^ 
Not necessarily (is Hazliit^s rejily) If he really feels 
none of the din^nst and abhorrence he exprohses, ilub is 
quackery and impudence but it he really expresses 
what he feels then this is not ]iypocris\, but want of 
RtreiiKth In inoial sense. All morality consist*! in 
buiianng one’s actions and sontiinnnts to rjno\ ideas of 
what IS fit and proper, and it is the mccbsaiit struggle and 
alternate tnunipli of the two principles that is one groat 
Huoroe of all the gno<l and evil in the world The mind of 
man is hko a clock that is uluuys running down and re- 
quires to be os constantly wound up The ideal prmciple 
Ls the master key that winds it up, and without which it 
will come to a Rinnd A man is only a thorough hypocrite 

wlien ho has not even the wish to be what ho appears 
Anyone may yield to temptation and yet feel a sincoro 
love and ospirat lOn after virtuo The h vpocriHy of priests 
has been a butt for ndjciilc in all ages, but 1 am not 
Rurr that there has not boon more wit than pliilosophy m 
It 1 cannot admit that though he may <.\aggcrnte or 
Gvun make an ostentatious display of religion and virtuo 
through habit anfl spiritual prido, that this i8 a proof ho 
has not those sontirnerits in liis heart, or that his whole 
behaviour is the more acting of a part One of the hiust 
remarks that has been mode in modern times is that of 
Lord yhaftosburv, that Ihcro is no su< h thing as a jx'rfof t 
Theist or an absolute Atheist, that wlintmi^r intw he the 
general oonviorion entertained on the subject, the evi- 
donee la not, and cannot be at all tmiob equally present to 
the mind , that, oven if it were we are not in the same 
humour to xierecivo it , a fit of gout, a shower of ram, 
shako our host oRtablished coiioIuhiouh Tlie grosHnoss of 
rohgioii and its stickling for inei\ forms aa itHOHRcnre hast 
given a liandlo, and a just one, to unpugnors At tiio 
Feast of Ramadan, nays Voltaire the Mussulmans wash 
and pray five fiines a dav uiid tlion full to cutting one 
another’s throats ogam with Iho greatest doliherntioii and 
goodwill The t\^o things, J grant, oro suflKirntly at 
vanaiice, but they are, 1 contoncl, equally sinecio m both 
Thus, ttioiTgh I tliink there is very little ilownnght 
hypocrisy in tlio world, 1 ilo tliiiik tin re is a good deal of 
cant Though few people liave tiie face to wt up for the 
very thing they in their hearts despiM , >^e nlmost all 
want to 1)0 Dioupht lietter tlian wo nro and afT(*(t n 
greater odniiriitioii or abliorn nee of n rlaui things than 
we roally fool Cant is tlie voluntary o\erehHrging or 
prolongation of a real aontiment, hvjjociisi is tho sotting 
up a protenRion to a feeling you never hod au<l have no 
wiHh for Theie are people who are irutde up of cant 
but who havo not Rincenty enough to \)0 h> poentes that 
ifi, Iinvo not hearty dislike or contempt enougli of onvthing 
to give tho ho to their puling profcRRion of admiration and 
esteem for it ” 

Again : what could be truer in subetanoe and 
more striking m treatment than this, from another 
essay On Vidganty and Affectahon f 

A thing IS not vulgar merely because it ir common 
. . . Nothing is vulgar that in natural, spontaneous, un- 
av*oldable GrossneRs is not vulgaiitv , ignorance is not 
vulgarity ; awkwardncRS ih not v ulgnrltv, but all these be- 
come vulgar when they are affocted and shown off on the 
authority of others, or to fall in with the foRhion or tho 
company we keep Taliban m coarse enough, but surely 
he is not vulgar We might aa well spuni the clod 
under our feet and call it vulgar Cobbett is coarse 
enough, but ho Ir not vulgar , Nothing onginol, 
nothing real can bo vulgar Tho upper are not wiser 
than the lower orders, because they resolve to differ from 
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them The fashionable havn the advantage ot tho un- 
fashionable 111 nothing but the fashion The tniK vulgar 
are tho herd of pretenders to wJiat they do not feel, and 
to wlmt IS not natural to them, whether in high or low 
life ” 

Hia habit of introducing personal matter into his 
essays gives frequently a pleasant intimate flai our 
to hiB writing, and your interest m the written 
matter is none’ the loss because of tlie interesting 
glimpses afforded of tho writer’s personality 

He will tell you with gleeful ])arlitulanly of 
detail tho exact i irciiiiistaiiecs m which ho first, 
made the aeqiiainl am e of urtruii books lie wiU 
recall how ho sat up half the night tn n ad Paul und 
Virtgnxa, which he picked iiji .it an inn at lirulge- 
water, after being drenehed in the ram ull daj , 
he mentions how tie sat douii to read Rousseau at 
tho inn at Llaiigolh ii, ovii a bottle of shtiry and 
CHild < hii kon in a boautifiil passage he describes 
the tune when ho walked between Wrexham and 
Llangollen, his iinaginal ion aglow with some lines 
of Coleridge, and sas's that ever after the beauty 
ot tho liill-girt \ idli V was inseparably connected in 
his mind willi tlie glamour of Coleridge’s verse and 
hia own tumultuous, revolutionary sympathies 
This walk 111 North Wales seems to havo been to 
him what that Cumbrian walk was to Wordsworth 
— a time of rapture ond consecration 

In his essay On the Conversation of AtUhors, ho 
takes a look out ot a wmdow first, tells us what 
he sees, unci uses his comments as tags to moralise 
on. or ns fresh illustrations for some theory he is 
c'laborating In nnot her essay the sight of a spider 
crawling along the flooi fuimshes tho prcomblo 
In another a thunderstonn suggests an analogy 
with his own explosive moods At another lime 
he tells you he is looking forward to jiastry for 
dinner At another time he changes from one 
place to another whilst vv riling an essay The new 
environment suggests a flow of fiesli ideas, ideas 
that frankly bear little relation to the mutter pie- 
ceding So wo get a big digression, fosLinatiag 
but discursive to a dogrex' 

With all bis love of philosophy and sc’iious 
thought ho hated the man who never relaxes. 
There is no starch in Hazlitt’s writings Says he . 

“ T hate to bo ulnav's wiso or aiming at wisdom 1 do 
no( d<«iire to be alwnv t posing inv sell and ot hers vv ith (ho 
qaewlions ol fate free-will fore-know ledge absolute, Ac 
t must occasionally hr fallow (tiv’e a man a tongue in 
his heivd. a throb of pleasure in his heart, and he will be 
glad to bliarci it with the first person ho meets ” 

There was souiethiiig of Mrs Gummidge about 
him His friends were many, but he liki d to feel 
lie was unbefneiidcd It gave a relish to Ins solitary 
moods Yet he was good and modest at heart, 
and when on om occasion the urbane Leigh Hunt 
gave him a piece of his owm mind quite in the 
Hazlitt vein, all he sajd was “ By Gad, there’s 
a great deal in what you say I ” 

With all Ills infirmities of temperament, Hazlitt 
had a singularly open mind The reader is nev'cr 
worried by those notice boards, dear (o the hearts 
of some mtics, warning off writers of a eerlain type, 
and obliging all wayfarers to comply viith some 
CBSthetio formula before they con be welcomotL 
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Hjzlitt does not mind who you are, so long aa you 
have something to express and know how to express 
it. He will dehght equally m the vigorous, racy 
vernacular of Cobbott, and the splendid rhetoric of 
Burke , can appraise with fine discrimination the 
wit of Congreve, without losing any appreciation 
for the subtler aroma of Cervantes’ humour. 
Admiration for Titian does not prevent him doing 
tin (impkst jiistioo to tho genre work of Hogarth , 
and he can appreciate tho genius of Wordsworth 
widiout being blind to tho merits of Pope Natur- 
ally his waywardness of disposition allows itself m 
some of his estimates , he is not always a sure 
giiido in matters of purely IvUrary taste, os m his 
treatment of boiiie of tho Jacobean dramatists, 
and peisonal piejudioes coiifoutid his judgment on 
occasion in dealing with his conU'inporaries But, 
on the whole, (hero is no faner critic of all that 
portam.s to “ life and manners ” Ho may miss the 
moiits of a writer , never those of a man , and tho 
inspiiing enthusiasm with which lie speaks, gives 
an mcompaiable gusto to his writmgs tliat is their 
endearing charm. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834) 
His PuOSS! 

Coleridge has no substantial and conneoted body 
of prose to Ins credit as have Hazlitt, Lamb, and 
l)e Qumcey His prose is a collootion of brilliantly 
discuisivo fragments , and this, leas on account of 
many sided intellectual interests — though that was 
a factor — os because of tho author’s lack of coneen- 
lialiveiirss, and his constitutional toiidenoy to fly 
olt at a tangent Yet allowing for this fragmen- 
tary character of his prose, it must be admitted 
the fragments were extremely valuable For his 
critical faculty was second to none, and in purely 
literary subjects ho is easily first in an ago of great 
critus In addition to a fine literory palate, ho 
hud a naiiirol bent for metaphysics, that was fed 
and nourished by his German studies, and thus 
(lieio was a vigorous intellectual groundwork for 
Ills literary prcfcreiicoe ills icsthutic judgments 
were regulated and clarified by his philosophical 
spoeiilatiuns , and ho was the first to ahow, though 
Wordsworth realised it as well as ho, that criticism 
m tho highest sense is a creative fiat of tho imagina- 
tion Tho diflcrciico between this view and that 
of the older arliool of critics need scarcely be pressed. 
It IS obviously fiindamciital ; for to Coleridge, and 
those who followed him, criticism coimotes mter- 
piotation , it is less a vehicle for finding faults than 
for discovering beauties 

There is much sound sense in many of the obiter 
duta of the cightccnth-century critics, but it is 
aecidciital, and necessarily lacks illuminating power 
when we remember that men like Pope and .Johneon 
made no attempt to understand the point of view 
of the writers criticised, or the standards of their 
time, but merely assized them by oightconth- 
oontury ideals Thus we have Dr Johnson sen- 
tentiously disposing of I/yadat aa “ easy, vulgar, 
and therefore disgusting,” and Pope taking Shake- 
speare to task for his “ wrong choice of subjects ” 

Germany bad led the way m this revolution of 


onticiam, m the person of Leasing. Lessing was 
one of the early big influences in Coleridge’s mtel- 
loctual hfe , and the rediscovoiy of Shakespeare 
by Coleridge is the outcome. 

In dealing with the general ai^eots of German 
romanticism, it was pomted out how that from the 
first it had a defimte metaphysic of its own This 
metaphysic proinjits Lessing, and was further 
elaborated by Kant, Schiller, and Schelhng, and 
these men m turn further influenced Coleridge. 

In the view of those men, geiuus is orgaiuc, not 
mechanical as mere talent is , genius arrives there- 
fore by instinct at that harmomnus blend of thmgs 
which wo cull Art Genius, like Nature, is solf- 
orgoniamg , and Art is the self-expression of tlie 
cieative power of Nature 

Various subsidiary doctrines attach themselves 
to this central conception , such as tho distinction 
betw-een Imagination and Fancy, formulated by 
Richter and developed by Colondgo ; while Schlegcl, 
tho groat Shakespearean cntic, held as tho basic 
formula of romantic art — tho blending of opposites, 
the union, foi instance, of Passion and Humour 

While admitting that m both tho gloat German 
cntica and m Coleridge there is a tendency to over- 
elaborate exegesis, yet the main result is finely 
illummatiiig 

Tho uiiaginative greatness of Shakespeare was 
realised as it had never been realised before 
The conditions under which he wrote, how for ho 
was of his age, how for of the ages, the transcen- 
dent power of his characterisation , all these 
matters wore brought before the attention and 
mipressod on tho imagination of tho ordmary 
roodor In much tho same way he deals with the 
poetry of Wordsworth, reveals its defects and 
exhibits its strength Criticism, therefore, m the 
hands of Coleridge, coases to be a mricly arbitrary 
bundle of wliiins and prejudices, and in such papers 
OB An El lay on 2'aste, on BraiUy, and on Poeay or 
Art, the nature of artistic pleasuie is analysed with 
clarity and subtlety 

Poetry is not tho unaccountable fever in tho 
blood, held by so many, but has a logic of its own 
no loss than philosophy, which it is tho critic’s 
business to unfold 

In political thought he parted early with tho 
creed of revolutionary radiealism, and became a 
philosophic Tory From this standpoint he wrote 
vigorously and acutely With Burke ho empha- 
sized expediency as the touchstone of legislation, 
cbatrusting “ uiuversol principles ” The State for 
him was an organic body, with a defimto life of 
its own, that must be materialised through its 
msUtutions Ho would have endorsed Comte’s 
aphorism that “ Progress is the development of 
order ” , and his attempt to reconcile Progress and 
Fcmie nonce delighted John Stuart Mill In fact, 
Coleridge anticipated the evolutionary idea of 
Progress that came into vogue with the writings 
of Spencer and Darwin ; and replaced the utih- 
tarianiBin of Bontham with its mechanical tottmg 
up of Pleasure and Pam in estimating the value 
of any particular measure. But his suggestions are 
more valuable as seminal ideas, than for any actual 
proctioahty ; and we cm appreciate the fasomation 
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with which the youthful mindB of his age caught 
hold of the reconcihation “ in a higher unity ” of 
the contending forces of Progiess and Order. 

The most profound influence exerted by Coleridge 
upon his generation and the generation that suc- 
ceeded, lay m the domain of rebgious thought. 
In his Aids to Heflectwn, Coletidge attempts to 
harmonise the reason with spiritual expciicnce. 
Uo adopts and elaborates here the Kantian distinc- 
tion betweon the reason and tlie undeistandiiig 
The reason was defiuod as the mwoid vision, the 
spiritual intuition to bo found in every man , 
whereas the understanding being merely eunsuous, 
varied with the mdividual Thus he parts abso- 
lutely with the prudential utilitariamsm of the 
eighteenth -century divines On the other hand, his 
religious philosophy is not pure mysticism Ke- 
bgioii to him, as to Erskiiie and Thomas Arnold, 
was a life, not a creed , and touching life it must 
be a rational, not an irrational thing Ho rejects 
btcrol inspiration, and is averse from jiietistic 
extravagances In siiort, the religious philosophy 
out lined in this bttle book proved a fount of refresh- 
ment to tho impoverished Anglicans of the time 
that practical mystic Frederic Denison Maurice 
avowed his indebtedness to Coleridge , Thomas 
Arnold, a churchman of another tjipe, sang his 
praises , while Cardinal Wiseman expressed his 
atbniration for tho spiritual philosophy ho pro- 
pounded 

He touched, therefore, both the High and Broad 
Church movements , tho Broad by his attempt to 
roconcile faith and reason , the High, by his con- 
ception of tho National Church — On the donslUutMn 
o/ ('/lurch and iState — and by tlie way ho blended 
historical feeling and sjiiritual experience 

Even ajiait from his specifac contribution to 
religious, jiulitical, or literary thought, Coleridge is 
full of good things, sharp, pungent sayings, illu- 
miiiatiiig apothegms 

As foi instance, those stray oxainjilos from his 
Tabli ToZA 

“ A mull of iiia.\Miis oiilj , i-, like a t'jelops with one eye, 
and that eye pluied in llu linek of In-, lieod ” 

“A poem IS that s|m'cius of toiiiposilion which is 
opjiosed to woiks of s< leiii e, by proposing for its iiTiine- 
(liuto object ploosoTO not truth (Jood sense is the 

body of poi tie genius, fancy its diupery, motion its life 
and imagination tbe soul ttiat is oveiy where and loiius 
all into one gi urof ul and iiitelhgont whole ” 

“ In the treatment of nervous oases, he la tho best 
physician who is the most ingenious inspirer of hope ” 

*' Really tho inotro of some of tho modem poems I have 
reoil bears about the same relation to metre properly 
understood, that dumb-bells do to inusio, both ore for 
exoTciBO and pretty severe too, 1 tlimk ” 

Insufficient justice is often done to his flno sense 
of humour One can imagine that it was one of 
tho traits that endeared him most to Eamb 

When in tho early days of his political enthusiasm 
ho meditated bringing out a weekly journal called 
T/ie Wati/iman, which was intended to register the 
political atmosphere of the tune, he relates how, 
whilst canvassing fur subscribers, he endeavoured 
to persuade a tallow chandler at Binmngham what 
a magnificent production his paper would be Ho 
argu^, he prophesied, and bogmumg with the 


captivity of nations he ended with the near approach 
of the MiUenmum. The man of tallow listen^ with 
noble patience and then said, after a pause : 

“ And what, sir, might the cost be ? ’* 

“ Only fourpenoe.” 

Another pause 

“ That oomea to a deal of money at the end of the year 
How much did you nny there would be for tho money T 
Thirly-lwo pages i* llleE,ti me, why, except what T does 
in the family way ou the Sabbath, that’s nioic than ] ei or 
read, BIT, all the year round 1 am os great a man os uny 
one lor hberty and truth, and all them son of things, but 
Oslo this, no ofleuce, 1 hope, sir.lmust lirglohr rxeused 

Coleridge would relate this sloiy with great relish 

Wlule there can bo no quest ion as to the immense 
mfluetice of Culcndgc ujiun Etiglish thuught, the 
extent of his originality as a thinker is debatable 
That he loaniod much and liui rowed much from 
Shakesjieareuii critics like flchlegel, and jilulosojiheis 
such as Schellmg and Kant, is adniitled on nil sides 
But lus plagiarisms are really less furniidiible than 
at first Bight they appeared Bis easy-going 
method of lifting whole passages from these writers 
without the faintest aekiiowlodgmeiit, has led 
some to look upon him as merely a puiveyor 
of other men’s thoughts But if he stole from 
other men, he certainly paid handsome tribute for 
bis thefts 

The greatness of Wordsworth lay m his work, 
not his personality Coleridge, like Dante Cnhiiol 
Bonsetti, seems to have been mure remnikalile us 
a personality than os a writer His jit rsoiml mag- 
netism seems to haie been exliaordinaiy , and 
oven Wordsworth, always chary m piiiisc eicii 
of friends, has said that though “he liad seen 
many men do wonderful things, Colendgo was 
tho only wonderful man he had over met ’’ This 
power of personality in itself is allied to genius, 
for It implies a unique quality of iiiingiiuilion, 
and eiittliles its foi lunate possessor to mlluciioe 
olliei iiiiiuls in an extraordinuiy muiiiicr It is true 
that it polishes with tho mau , but the feitilisiiig 
power goes on tliioiigh otliei men, and so it is that 
hiB \oTy hniilntioiiR as u Ibmkrr, Ins immense 
disciusiveness, his fragmentary linlliance, proio uii 
advantage lather than a drawback For tho subtle 
BuggosliMUiess of his versatile and wide-ranging 
mind stiinulated others lu a variety of directions 
that would have been impossible had ho concen- 
trated more and elaborated with fuller completeness 
Like Baoon before him, he pointed tho way he w as 
constitutionally unable to travel , he opened up 
hues of thought lie hod neither the patience iior 
coiislructivB power to pursue But no man did 
more to give a philosojihical background t o ereal ivo 
art, and an mstbetie \alue to in'elkctml pi oi esses, 
such as made of literature a fresher and mure vital 
power 

On Poesy on Abt 

In every work of art there i„ a reconcilement of the 
external with tbe mternal , the cuiiecious is so mipi eesed 
on (ho unconscious as to appear in it , as compare meie 
letters inscnbed on s tomb with bgures theinseKeH con- 
stituting the tomb Hi who combines the two is the 
man of genius , and for that reason he nuisl parluki ot 
both. Hence there is in gomus itselt on unconsmnus 
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aotlvitj ; nay, that la the genius in the man o{ genius. 
And tins is the true exposition of the rule that the artist 
Biust first eloign lumselC from nature m order to return 
to her TTith full eficcl. Why this T Becauso if he were 
to begin by mere painful copying, he would produce masks 
only, not forms breathing life He must out of hia own 
mind create forms according to the severe laws of the 
intellect, in order to generate in himself that co-ordination 
of freedom and law, that involution of obedience in the 
prescript, and of the prescript in the impulse to obey, 
which assimilates him to nature, and enables him to 
understand her He merely absents himself for a season 
from her, tliat liis own spint, which has the some ground 
with iiatiiro, may learn her unspoken language in its mom 
radii uls, liefore he approaclies to her oudless composi- 
tions of them Yen, not to acquire cold notions — lifeless 
technical rules — but living and life-producing ideas, 
which shall contain their own evidence, the certainty 
that they are essentially one with the germinal causes m 
nature — his conMcioiisiio-,s being the focus and mirror of 
both — for this does the artist for a time abandon tlie 
encternal real m order to return to it with a complete 
isyupathy with its internal and actuaL For of all we see, 
.hoar, feel, and touch, the substance is and must be id 
(Oursed^ns , and therefore there is no alternative m reason 
.hetwena the dreary (and thank heaven ' almost impos- 
4iible) bcAef that everything around us is but a phantom, 
«r that the life which is in us is in them likewise ; and 
ithat to know is to rosornhlo, when we speak of objects out 
of ourselves, even as wilhin ourselves to learn is, aooording 
to Plato, only to recoUeLt , tlie only offoctivo answer to 
which, that X have been furtunalo enough to meet with, 
b that, srtuch Pope has consecrated for future use m the 
Uno— 

" And coxcombs vanquish Berkeby with a gnn I ” 

The artist must imitate that which is within the thing, 
that winch is active through form and figure, and dts, 
coursofl to us by symbols — the Natur-geul, or spirit of 
natUTO, os we unconsciously imitate those whom we lore ; 
for so only can he hope to produce any work truly natural 
in the object and truly human m theefiect. The idea which 
puts the form together cannot itself bo the form It is 
above form, and is its osscnce, the universal in the 
siiilividual, or the individuality itself — tho glance and the 
expoiiout of the indwi Ihiig jiowor. 

THOMAS DE QUINCE Y (1785-1839) 

His Life 

Thomas De Quinooy was bom at Groonhay, Man* 
ohoster, in August 1786 , his father was a woll-to-do 
merchant, and Thomas was the fifth of a family of 
eight — a shy, sensitive lad greatly under tho influ- 
ence of an older brother — and from earliest days 
lived half his tune in a dream world of his own 

Quick and responsive intellectually, ho took a 
delight in his school work , first at the Bath Gram- 
mar School, where he excelled m Greek “ At thir- 
teen I wrote Greek with ease,” ho says, “ and at 
fifteen could converse in Greek fluently, and 
without ombarrossment ” One of his tutors, “ a 
Tipo and good one,” once remarked to a friend that 
the boy “ could harangue an Athenian mob better 
than you or I could address on English one ” 

An illness necessitated his removal from Bath, 
after which for about a year he was at Dr Spencer’s 
school at Wmkfiold, Wiltshire ; here, the pupil was 
found to be in advance of his master in classical 
knowledge, and the boy conceived a dishke for pn- 
vate schools in consequence “ I had no one to 
praise me, to spur me on, or to help me ” A still 
Jater educational experiment at Manchester Gram- 


mar School woe also an unhappy one. He bad 
been sent there m 1800, with a view to getting a 
echool exhibition that might help his expenses at 
Oxford ; but the youth was anxious to proceed 
earlier to the Umversity than his guardians hod 
intended, and showed his displeasure by mnning 
away from tho sohodl to his mother’s house at 
Chester He was then given a weekly allowance of 
one guinea and began his wanderings among the 
hillsides of Wales, sleeping m rural urns when the 
money held out, but more often under a hedge or m 
a held, making friends with the labourers and writing 
love-letters for the girls 

De Quincey soon grow weary of this nomadic hfe, 
and tho restricted hbrary at his diqiosal , so ran 
away once more, this time to London ; but he was 
soon to roahso the lonelmess of a groat city, his 
slender means failed him, and be was reduced to the 
direst poverty 

At this juncture he made some strange acquamt- 
ances A Jewish money-lender’s agent, a disreput- 
able attorney who kept a lodging-house m Greek 
Street, Soho, gave him a shelter, while here for 
a time his compamon was a poor, forlorn, half- 
starved child of ton years old with whom ho shared 
a “ bundle of law papers for a pillow and a tattered 
horseman’s cloak for a c-ovonng,” where m the empty 
rooms the noise of tho rats “ made a prodigious 
echoing ” ” 1 loved this child,” he says, because 

she was my partner m wretchedness " The kind- 
hearted Aim, who spent her last sixpence m order 
to restore him when ho had fainted on a doorstep 
from exhaustion, and his unavaihng efforts to trace 
and reward her later, is well known to aU his 
readers 

Inexjierienced and unpractical, it had never oo- 
currod to him to utilise bis classical knowledge m 
order to gam a hvolihood, and seek relief from home 
be would not, for fear he should bo forced to return 
to school After a fruitless endeavour to boo tho 
young Lord Westport, with whom ho had spent some 
time m Ireland, an unexpected reconciliation took 
place with his guardians, and he was sent to Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, m 1803 

In 1804, 111 ordor to fight the neuralgic pains from 
which he suffered, he hod recourse to opium that not 
only lulled the pain, but unfortunately became a 
“ minister of celestial happiness,” and for a few 
coppers he found “ portable ecstasies might be hod 
corked up m a pint bottle, but,” he added, “ the 
reader will tlunk 1 am laughing ; and I can assure 
him, that no one will laugh long who deals much m 
opium ” 

At theexammationforhis dpgree,DT Goodenougb, 
one of the examiners, declared him to be “ the 
cleverest man T ever met with ” ; and, “ if his t»va 
voce examination to-morrow corresponds with what 
he has done to-day, he will carry everything before 
him.” For some reason De Quiiicey failed to appear 
the following day, and disappeared from Oxford 
forthwith 

An enthusiostio admirer of Coleridge and The 
Ancient Manner, De Quincey, while on a visit to 
Bristol in 1807, made the acquaintance of the poet. 
The two soon became close friends, and later, when 
Coleridge went to London to lecture, De Quincey 
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offered himself os escort to Mrs Coleridge and her 
three children on their journey North , the pleasure 
was doubly enhanced by tho lung-luoked-for meeting 
with Wor^worth and his sister Dorothy Shortly 
after hia sudden disappearance from Oxford in I8U8, 
he made his way to that littlo band of “ Lakists,” 
whore he enjoyed tho hospitality of the Wordsworths 
till February 1809, making seveial visits to London 
in order to keep terms with a view to being called to 
tho Bar, seeing much of Lamb, wliose acquaintance 
he had mode in 1804 In the facetious conversation 
of Charles Lamb he took no ml crest at hrat, in fact 
he was greatly irritated by it, and it was somo ycoru 
before a real and close friendsliip existed between tho 
two men 

In 1809 De Quincoy ocquiied tho loose of Dove 
Cottage, just vacated by tho Wordsworths The 
poet’s sister, Dorothy, hud undertaken to set the 
cottage in order, and bhowed tli< keenest interest in 
tlie choice of suitable furnitiiic and drapings , for in- 
stance, knowing the tenant’s restlessness, mahogany 
was chosen for the bookslielvea as “ should he leave 
the country, and have a sale, no sort of wood sells so 
weU at second-hand ” Hf re, says Do Qumccy, m 
this “ cottago immortal in iny ri'inembrance,” tho 
sceneof many hajijiy friendshijis, also bitter struggles 
and miieh despondency, we find him a migratory 
inmate for twenty-seven years, many dajs of which 
were “ set and insulated in tho gloom and 
cloudy melancholy of opium.” 

In 181(1 Do Quinoey married Margaret Simpson, 
the young daughter of a Westmorland farmer 
Delicate m health, she hod a wondeiful fabciuation 
of maimer, and it was said hy a much-travelled friend 
of the family, that “ he had never h< en a iiioro 
gracious or a moro beautiful lady ” than Mrs Do 
Quincey 

A decreasing patrimony and an increabiiig family 
made Do Qiiiiieoy look about liiin for wavs and 
means to augment liis iiieomo , brave efforts were 
also mode to rcstiiet his uso of tho ojnum that were 
partially successful In 1810 ho became editor of 
tbo Weatmorlarul (lazeUe, and bogan writing for most 
of the important magazines and reviews The 
Confeemons of an English Opium-Eater were pub- 
lished m tho London Magazine m 1821, and from 
this year until 1840, when The English Mail Coach 
and The Vision of Sudden Death appeared, was tho 
most important penod of his literary career 

In 1830 De Qumccy removed with liis wife and 
family to Kdinburgh, constantly changing bis place 
of abode there , in 1837 his wife died, and his chil- 
dren thon found a permanent home at Losswad^ 
near Edinburgh, ho living a solitary Jifo in out-of- 
the-way lodgings, till hiB death m 18S!) 

Small, and insignificant m appearance, De Qum- 
cey’s manner was peculiarly fascinating , his voice, 
said Harriet Mortinoau, “ so clear, so soft, so swi-ct ” 
Ho had a great love for children and music, loving 
the “ silvery tinkle of sheep bells ” no less than the 
beautiful strains of his favourite Beethoven If 
solitary and simplo m his habits ho was not un- 
social ; visitors from all parts who came to see him 
were always made welcome, and wherever he went, 
people of all classes were happv in bis society His 
Lberality was unbounded, even to the impovensb- 
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ment of himself ; loans made in large sums being 
sometimes repaid but more often igiioied A good 
man, a true gentleman, a cultivated scholiu', and 
one of the most remaikablo figiii'cs among our 
literary persoiiahties, with but oiio real enemy — 
the Opium 

His WoiiK 

Do Qumccy, like Wordsworth, was a voluminous 
writer, from whoso lUcra siripla Ihc fine ore of 
hterature must be hifled with care But whereas 
Wordsworth was vohiinmous from link of self- 
Cnticism, De Quincey is voluiiinious becanw much 
that he wrote was wntUii ns joiiinulibm is written, 
under financial preasuie He was a writer of gnat 
versatility, cajiable of Uiriiing out i n article on 
almost any subject ; and the wonder is not that hi 
turned out matter that was ofldi quite epheniiial 
m character, but that dc bjntc this habit he wrote so 
much that is of permanent value 

His literary life started iii 1821, with tho first 
version of The Confusions of an Upnmi-Eatir , in 
this wuik be utilises Ins eaily exjic riciiees and 
exhibits his fantustii imagiuulioii In the Dialogue 
of Thrci Templars, he disjilav - thiit jiassion toi 
logual analysis which is as distinctive of his genius 
as hib fantaby This is the fruit of his studj of 
Hicaido Further, in the twenticb he makes his 
first essay into (Jeiinun litirature, and this gives 
him his earliest incursion into iiiirmlm writing 

These three notes, niidilutive, snalyiiial, de- 
scriptive, are inseparahle fioin his w'ork , and in 
the dovolopmeiit of his power, sometimes one is 
piominent, boinotnucs another, but no one is 
eiitirily dropped The fantastic note is eiuiched 
and inellow’c^d in the loiigi r Opium-Eater and JFfiwii- 
niseemcs — and in such essitys as On the Knocking at 
the date in Maihclh (1823) the niialj tical faculty 
jnaiks Ins cnticul woik, r g Sljle, ithetoiic , whilo 
tho descriptive and visualising jiower of De Quiiieev 
does not reach its maturity save in the Suspiria de 
Profundis and otliei bkelihes of “ impassioiU'd 
prose” Sometiiru 8, ns m articles like Thi lleioU 
of the Tartars, fane y, logic , and actuality are admir- 
ably blended , wdiilo in his puiely ciitical work, 
logic and faney give a jiiqnuiit flavour to the dish 
Ho IS a brilliant but austeie critic, with litllo of 
Hazlitt’s catholicity of taste, and is reallj more 
trustworthy in detecting bad logic than for appre- 
ciating good literature Given the fantastic vein 
he can bo fair enough, as m his estimnlc of lliehtor , 
but with genius of another tjjie to his own, Gootho 
for example, liu is flagrantly iinjust 

From early days, when ns a hoy he slept on the 
bare hillside in Wales, cheerfully trusting to some 
chance kindness for food and drink throughout his 
London struggli-b and his peregrinations m ‘ stony- 
heailed Oxfoid Strut,” down to the du\s of his 
brilliant reputation in Edinburgh, he was the same 
fantastic dieoiner, restless spint, giotesijuB child 
Yes, he was a vagabond child He never grew uji, 
ho never gained experience, and was even less 
familiar with the ways of the world than D-igb 
Hunt Fleeced of his monev when he was a strug- 
gling journalist m London, and the easiest dupe 
possible for the unscrupulous, he never became 
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cymcal or lost faith m human nature. He was as 
generous and tender-hearted as Lamb, Fame and 
tiffluence came, but the vagabond child never 
changed His friends at Edinburgh rarely knew 
where to tmd Iiim, and when they ohonoed on him 
ho was as meanly dressed as if he had scarcely a 
penny in the world Wore he wanted for a dinner- 
paity — and there was a fine wisdom m his conversa 
tiun — it was tho hardest thing m the world to 
persuade him to como , if ho did come he presented 
the strangest appearance m his tatterod attire 
But that wuh a slight set-off to Ins companionship. 
Like Coleiidge, however, when he had a fancy for 
Ins company he would stay on m tne most unex- 
pected way, at times sublimely oblivious to any 
mconvemenoe he might be occasioning — a stay of 
some weeks it might be — so that the difficulty of 
persuading linn to come shrank into iiisigniiicanco 
boside tho task of suggosting to him to go A story 
IS told m tho Life of ChTtatopher North how that ho 
dined with the Professor one night, was detamed for 
the night by a heavy storm of ram, and prolonged 
his impromptu visit for a year 

Of tho merit of Ins own work he had a just 
approciation, but of its hnancial value not the 
slightest, and he made a strange figure socking out 
editors and publishers when ho was sixty, with a 
big reputation, as if ho were ( ho veriest tyro hawking 
articles — but he liked it One feels sure he liked 
tho shiftless, nomadic life To have regarded hw 
fame os a sound business asset would have annoyed 
him extremely. He loved uncertainties and per- 
adventures , so ho made oven the actualities of his 
life seem unreal and illusory At one tunc, it has 
boon said, ho went into hiding to avoid arrest for 
debt, when all the time large sums of money were 
due to him and his debts wore quite insigniflcant 
Tho first important event in De Qumcey's life 
was the loaniing life on tho hillside of North Wales ; 
the second, the wanderings in “ stony-hearted 
Oxford Stroot ” Later on the spell of London 
faded away, and a longing for the country possessed 
him once more But tho hpoll of London was im- 
portant m shaping Ins literary life, and must not 
be uiidor-ostimated Lamb also felt tho spell, but 
it was of snelher kind But these men wore not 
attracted m the snino way What drew Do Quinccy 
to London was its mystery ; whereas it was tho 
stir and colour of the crowded streets that stirred 
the imagination of “ Elia ” Wo scorcoly realise, 
as we read of those harsh experiences, those bitter 
struggles with poverty and lonolinoss, that the man 
is writing of his life in London, is speaking of some 
well-known thoroughfare It is like viewing a 
familiar scone m tho moonlight, when all looks 
strange and weird A faint but palpable veil of 
phantasy soeinod to shut off Do Quinccy from tho 
outside world In liis most poignant passages the 
voice has a ghostly ring , in his most realistic de- 
scriptions thoro is a dreamlike unreality A tender 
and sensitive soul m his dealings with others, there 
are no tears m his writings One has only to com- 
pare the early recorded struggles of Dickens with 
those of De Qumcey to foel the difference between 
tho two temporaments Tho one passionately 
concrete, the other dispassionately abstract De 


Qumoey will take some heartfelt episode and deck 
it out m BO elaborate a panoply of rhetoric that 
the human clement seems to have vamshed. 
Beautiful as ore many of tho passages describing 
tlio pathetic outcast Ann, the reader is too oonscious 
of the styhst and tho full-dress stylist 

That he feels what he is writing about, one does 
not doubt , but he does not smt his manner to 
his matter For expressing subtle emotions, half 
sliades of thought, no writer is more wonderfully 
adept than De Qumcey, but when the episode de- 
mands simple and direct treatment, his elaborate 
cadences feel out of plooe 

When he pauses m his description to apostrophise, 
then the dispaiity affects one far less , ns, for in- 
stance, m this apostrophe to ‘‘ noble-minded ” Ann 
after reoalhng how on one occasion she had saved 
Ins life : 

“ O youthful benefactress ' how often in suoceoduig 
years, standing in solitary placoh, and tlunking of thee 
with grief of heart and perfect Io\ e — how often liave I 
wished that, a'- in ancii nt limes tho curhe of a father was 
boheved to have a su)>ernaturul power, and to pursue its 
object witli a fatal ni i ossitv of self fuldlmeiit, eveu so the 
benediction of a hoait ojipro&bid with gratitude might 
have a like prerogative, might have power given it from 
above to chase, to haunt, to waylay, to pursue thee into 
the central darkness of a London brothel, or (if it were 
possible) eveu into the darkness of the grave, there to 
awoken theo with an aulluntic message of peace and 
forgiveness, and of final reconciliation ' ” 

Perhaps tho passage describing how he befnendod 
the small servant girl m tho half-deserted house in 
Greek Street is among tho happiest, desjiito a note 
of artificiality towaids the close ■ 

“Towards nightfall 1 went down to Greek Street, and 
found, on taking jiobsessiuii of my new quarters, that the 
house alremly containi d one singlo mmate — a poor, friend- 
less child, opporenllj ten years old , but sho soemod 
hungor-bitton , and sufferings of thot sort often moke 
children look older than they are From tins forlorn 
child I learned that she had slopt and lived thoro alone 
for some tune lx fore I came . and groat joy tho poor 
creature expressed when slie found that 1 was in future 
to bo her companion through the hours of darkness Tho 
house could hardly bo called Inrgo — that is it was not 
large on oach separate ston-y , hut, having four storeys 
in all, it was largo enough to impres,s vnvidly tho sense of 
its echoing loneliness , and, from the want of furniture, 
the noise of tho rats made a prodigious uproar on tho 
stairctwe and hall , so that, amidst the real fleshly ills 
of cold and hunger, the forsaken child hod found loisure 
to suffer still more from the self created one of ghosts. 
Against those enemies I could proiniso her protection , 
human coiiipanionshq) was m itself protection, but of 
other and more needful aid I hod alas I little to offer. 
We lay upon the floor with a bundle of law papers for a 
pillow , but w ith no other covering than a largo horseman's 
cloak , afterwards, however, we diseovored in a garret 
an old sofn-cover, a small piece of rug, and some frag- 
ments of ot hor articles, which added a little to our comfort. 
The poor child crept close to me for warmth, and for 
■eenrity against her ghostly enemies . Apart from 
her situation, she was not what would be called an inter- 
esting child She was neither pretty, nor quick in under- 
standing, nor remarkably pleasing in manners But, 
thank God I even in those years T needed not the embel- 
lishments of elegant accessories to eoncihate my affections 
Plain human nature, in its humblest and most homely 
apparel, was enough for me , and I loved the child 
because she was my partner in wretohedness ” 

In the delineation of certain moods De Qumcey is 
supremely excellent ; but the style is not a plastio 
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style ; and its appeal to the ear rather than to the 
pictonal faculty limits its emotional effect upon the 
reeulor. Images pass before his eyes, and he trios to 
dopict thorn by cunningly dovised phrases , but the 
veil of phuiitaby thiough which ho sees those images 
has blurred thoir outline and dimmed their colouring 
The phrase arrests by its musical cadences, by its 
solemn, mournful music Kveii some of his most 
admirable pieces — the dream fugues — leave the 
reader dissatisfied wlieii they touch poignant realities 
like sorrow Despite its many beauties, that dream 
fugue. Our Loiitea of Sorrov), seems too misty, too 
ethereal in texture for the intense actuality of the 
subject. 

Here is a passage from Levana and Our Ladtes of 
Sorrow . 

“ Tho eldest of the tliroe is named Mater Lachrymanim. 
Our Lady oi Tears She it is that night and day raves 
and moans, culling for vanished faces biio stood m 
Rama where u vnico was heard of lamentation — Rachel 
woefJing fur lu r cluldrLMi and refusing to bo comforted 
She it was that stood in Uctlilehein ou the mght when 
LIc! oil's sword swept ilb nurseries of Innocents, and the 
fit tie fort wero stiffeind for ever whicfi were heard at 
times as they tiotted along floors overhead, woke pulses 
of lQ\e in household hearts tliat were nut umnarkesi in 
heaven He r es arc sw oet and subtle wild and sleepy 
hy turns , oftentimes rising to the clouds, ofteiittmus 
elmliengmg the hcavon*< She wears a diaduin round her 
head And I knew hv childisli luoiuories Oiat she could 
go aluead upon the vinds when she heard tho sobbing 
of lituriios or the tiiundiring of organs and when she 
beheld tlio mustering <»f summer cJouds ’* 

Of suffering and privation, of pain and anguish 
— bodily and mental- he had oxporionccs more 
than the common lot But when ho trios to show 
iliLB bleeding lealitv to us a mist invariably arises, 
and we see Hungs as m a gloss darkly 

There is u oortam passage in his Autobiography 
which affords a key to this cluiraotcnetio of his 
work 

When quite a boy ho had constituted himsolf 
imaginary king of an imaginary kingdom of Gom> 
broou Sjioaking of this fancy he writes . 

“ O reader ' do not laugh ' I lived for over under the 
terror of two floprirate wars and two Mmirst' worlds; 
QUO against tliu factory boys in a real worki <ilf flesh and 
blood, of stones and brickbats, of fliglit and pursuit, 
that were anything but figurative , tho other in a world 
pur(*ly noiial, where all tho combats and the sufferiTigs 
were absolute moonshine And yet tho simple truth is 
that for anxiety and distress of mind the reality 'which 
almost every morning's light brought round) was as 
nothing in comparison of that Dream Kingdom which 
rone like a vapour from my own brain, and which appar 
ontly by the fiat of my will could be for ever dissolved 
Ah, but no > 1 had control tinl obligations to Gombroon , 

1 had submitted my eonscioiici. to a yoke , and in secret 
truth my will hivd no autocratic power Long confom 
])]ation of n shadow, earnost study for the welfare of that 
Nhodow, sympathy with the wounded ^>onsibihti6S of that 
sliodow under acoumulatod wrongs ; those bitter oxpi'ri* 
encos, nursed by brooding thought had gradually frozen 
that shadow into a region of reality far denser than the 
material realities of brass or granite ” 

9 

This confession is a romarkablo testimony to the 
reality of Do Quinoey’s ima^nnativo life “ I had 
contracted obligations to Gombroon ” Yos, despite 
his practiced experiences with the world, it was Gom- 
broon, “the moonhght ’’ side of things, that appealed 
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to him Tho boys might fling stones and brickbats, 
just as the world did later — but though he felt the 
onslaught, it moved him far less than did the phan- 
tasies of his imagination 

“ Tho Dream Kingdom that rose Lke a vapour ” 
from his brain, this it was — this Vagabond miagina- 
tion of his — that was tho ono great reality in life 
It IB a mistake to assunie, us some have done, that 
this faculty for day dnuming was a legacy of the 
opium-eatmg The opium gave an added brilliance 
to tho droam-hfc, but it did not creiile it. He was 
a dreamer from his birth — a far moie thorough- 
going dreamer than was ever Colei idge 'I here was 
a strain of insanity about him undoiihttdty, and it 
says much for his mtelleetual activity and mi'ra! 
power that tho Dream Kingdom did nut disturb hi. 
mental hfe more than it did Hod ho ue\ ci tour hid 
opium to relieve his gastric complaint , he v ould ha\ e 
been eccentric — that is, if he hod hved Without 
some naicotic it is doubtful whether his highly sensi- 
tive organisation would have survived tho attacks 
of disease As it was, the opium not only eased the 
pain, but lifted his imagination aboie the ugly 
realities of life, and ailorded a solace m times of 
loneliness and misery 

Small and insignificant m appearance to the 
casual observer, there was somethmg arresting, 
fascinating about the man that touched oven tho 
irascible Carlyle Much of hi* work, one can well 
understand, seemed to this lover of facts “ full of 
wire-drawn ingenuities ’’ But witli all his con- 
tempt for phantasy, there was a touch of tho 
dreamer in Carlyle, and the iiiingiiiative beauty, 
apart from the fanciful prcttiiiess m Do Qumccy’s 
work, would have appealed to him For there w'bs 
power, intellectual grip, behind tho shifting fancies, 
emd both os a critic and historian he has left 
behind him memorable work As critic, he has been 
taken seriously to task for his judgments on French 
wntors and on many lights of eighteenth-century 
thought Certainly De Qumcey’s was not tho typo 
of mmd wo should go to for an interpretative eriLi- 
cism of tho eighteenth century Yet wo must not 
forget luB admirable appreciation of Goldsmith At 
his best, as in his criticism of Milton and Words 
worth, ho shows a fine, delicote, analytical power, 
which it 18 hard to ovorproisc 

“ Obligations to Gombroon ’’ do not afford tho 
host c\uubficationB for the historian One can imagine 
the hair rising m horror on the head of tho late 
Professor Freeman at tho idea of the opium-eater 
Bitting down seriously to wnlo hist ory 

Yet lie had, like Froude, the power of seizing upon 
tho spectacular side of great mov cments w hich many 
a more accurate historian has lacked Especiully 
striking IS his JlfvoJt of the Tartaia — tho flight east- 
ward of a Tartsr nation across the vast steppes of 
Asia, from Russia to Chinese lemlorv Ideas iiii- 
prossed him rather than facts, and episodes rathi-r 
than a continuous chain of events But when ho 
was interested, ho had the power of describing with 
picturesque power certain dramatic episodes m a 
nation’s history 

A prolific writer for tho magazines, it is mcvnl able 
that there should be a measure that is ephemeral m 
De Qumoey’s volummoua wntmgs. But it is un- 
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possible not to be struck by the wide range of his in- 
telleotiial interests A mind that is equally at home 
m the economics of Kicardo and the transcendent- 
alism of Wordsworth , that can turn with uiulimin- 
ishod zest from Molthus to Kant , that could doal 
lucidly with the J^igtr of Political Economy, despite 
the dream world that finds expression m the “ im- 
passioned prosu ” , that could delight m such 
broadly farcical absurdities aaSoriileye and Astrology, 
and such delicately suggostiio studios as On the 
Knocking at the Gale in Musbith, a mind of tins ad- 
venturous and variiMl type is assuiodly a very 
remarkable one That ho should touch every sub- 
ject with equal power was not to bo expected, 
but the analytical brilliance that characterises even 
his mystical writings enabled him to treat such 
subjects as political ei oiioiny with a sureiicss of 
touch and a logical grasfi that has astonished those 
who had rc'garciod him ns merely on inoonsequential 
dreamer of dreams 

What gives his works their especial attraction is 
not so much the analytic faculty, interesting os it 
is, or the mystical turn of mind, us in the piquant 
blend of the two Thus, while lie is poking fun at 
astrology or witchcraft, we are conscious all the timo 
that he retains a sneaking foiiduess for the occult 
Hu delights in dreams, omens, and coincidences 
Ho reminds one at tiino'i of tlio Ic'ctiirer on siiiiersti- 
tions, who, in the midst of a brilliant analysis of its 
futility and absurdity, was interrupted by a black 
cat walking on to the platform and was so disturbed 
by this portent that he brought his lecture to an 
abrupt conclusion 

Oil the whole, the Mystic triumphed over the 
hogit inn His poi'tic imagination impresses hia 
work with a rich inventiveness, while the logical 
faculty, though subsidiary, is utilised for giving 
form and substance to the visions 

Jt IS curious to contrast tlie stateliness of Do 
Quincey's hteisry stylo, the elaborate full-«lress 
manner, with the extreme Hiniphcity of the man 
t)no might be tempted to add, surely hero the stylo 
IS not the man llis friends have testified that he 
was a gentle, timid, shrinking little man, and ab- 
normally sensitive to giving olTenco , and to thoso 
whom ho cared foi — Ins family, for instance — ho was 
the incarnation of ariecliun and tenderness 

Yet in the writings wo see another side, a con- 
siderable sprinkle of sturdy prejudices, no httle 
self-assertion and pugnacity But there is no real 
disparity The style is the man here as over 
When loused by ojiposition ho could ovon in con- 
verse show the ( laws beneath the velvet Only the 
militant, the more aggiessive side of the man is 
expressed more readily in his writings , and tho 
gontlo and amiabli' side more roodily in personal 
intimacy Both the life and the writings are wanted 
to Bupjily a coiiiploto pietun- 

In one respect the records of his life efface a 
suspicion that haunts the reader of his works 
More than once 1 ho reader is apt to speculate as to 
how far the arrogance that marks certain of his 
essays is a superficial quality, ii literary tnck , how 
far a moral trait Tho rei ord of his conversations 
tends to show that much of this was merely surface 
Unlike Coleridge, unliko Carlyle, he was as willing 


to listen as to talk ; and ho said many of his best 
things with a delightful unconsciousness that they 
were especially good He never seemed to have the 
least wish to impress 'people by his cleverness or 
aptness of speech, 

De Qmncey was an artist of moods, skilfully 
adapting liis style to the theme chosen He had a 
ready perception of tho congruous atmosphere in 
which to deal with his various topics, e g the lEonical 
opciung of MurdA r considered as one of the Fine Arts , 
tho satirical banter of Dr. Andrew Boll , tho solemn 
rhythmic cadence of A Visum of Sudden Death. It 
IS, howovei. III writing of tho latter class that 
lie excels Subtle cflects, dolieato gradations of 
emotion , these things Do Quincey could render 
with 1 xquisito delicacy Sometimes, however, 
Carlyle’s sardonic reference to liia “ wire-drawn 
ingenuities ” recurs to tho reader’s mind, and the 
ornamcntotion becomes wearisome One remem- 
bers tho dictum of tho Scotch cook, “ Tho body has 
an awfu’ sight of words ” 

At its best, however, the elaborate poetical prose 
in which Do Quirieey couched his miaginative 
dreams has a fine and delicate bcauly about it. — 
a beauty which is quite distmclivo and bears littli 
roBomblanco to tho licauty of other pioso stylists 

Whether the matter of Do Quincey was always 
worth the fastidious craftBrnttushij) expended on it 
IS another question — but looking at the manner 
merely, few of our writers jiosHessed so rare a sense 
of tho voluo of woras 

A word may be said here about his well-kuou n dis- 
tiiiction between tlio hteratuii* of kiiowli dge and tho 
literature of power 

* The function of the first is to tench , tho funolioii of 
the Miconil is to move the first is a rudder, tho second 
an oai oi u suit The first speaks to tho mere disiursivo 
uiidtrstanding the setond sjicnks ultiiiiatelv, it may 
happen, to the liighcr iiiidcrslaniling or reason, hut always 
thiuugh uftoi I ions of pk asiirc and svmpathj Uemotely, 
It may liavel towards im object scoted ui wliul LoidBacon 
calls ‘ dry light ’ , but approximately it docs and must 
operate else it ceases to be a htcratiirc of jKiwor, in and 
throiigli that humid light whicji tlofhcs itself in the mists 
and glittormg ins of human passions, desires and gonial 
emotions ” 

Now uifflMibledly literature does appeal to us m 
two ways it appeals Ui the mtolloct and it appeals 
to tho imagination It. equqis us with material for 
fashioning our lives wisely , it provides us with fore- 
sight On tho other hand, it furnishes us with 
inspiration, for fashioning our lives nobly , it pro- 
vides us with insight The pursuit in the one case 
IB Trutli , and in the other Beauty But when 
Keats declared Truth and Beauty to be one, he said 
what IS meontestable The way of approach may 
bo dilTerenl, but tho goal is the same 

The distiiielioii between knowledge and power 
melts away upon examination Knowledge that is 
of value necessarily makes for power , and there is 
no literature of power, no work of high miagmation 
that does not move us intellectually as well as 
morally 

Tho reol value of Do Qumoey’a remarks seems to 
me to lie in the rebuke ho administers to those who 
think that it is tho mam purpose of literature to 
provide information. He is right m calling this a 
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mean or Bubordmate purpose, and those who ap- 
proach bteraturo merely with this view inibs the 
great function of literature, which is to piovide 
inspiration, nut information 

This, however, unphes not so much an exclusive 
concern with the literature of knowledge, na 
an imperfect appreciation of what knowledge is 
Knowledge is soinetliing deeper than information , 
it IS inforniation which has fructified because it has 
become vital and reproductive , in other words, it 
possesses dynamic force 

Writers witli subtle imagination like De Quincey 
and Lamb, pussess an “ electric aptitude ” foi sensing 
upon analogies One thing invariably suggests 
aiiothor, and consequently a luigo discuisiveiiess of 
manner is the coiiS(‘qiii'uce To suggesl a tiling to 
De Quincey was like bringing an object into a room 
covered by mirrors The object assumed at once a 
myriad shajios , it could bo seen from every possible 
angle Hut there is a reason for this , and there is 
a reason for the apparent complexity of Do Quinccy's 
treatment 

We must not forget that the logical faculty in Do 
Qmncey is as manifest as his inventive imagination 
His discursiveness often merely indicates the spa- 
ciousness of his ground jilan He is not really 
introducing other im-levaiit objects, but rofleetmg 
the sanm object from many jiuints of view 

Do Quincey s imagination was fertile rather than 
docp , this again is of special %alue to the discursive 
writer Then his retentne niernory, his out-of-the- 
way knowledge, his instinct for parallolisiiib apjiar- 
ontly roraoto, givo his manner a peculiar fascination 
and interest 

This disi-ursiveness is of great value in his critical 
work, for it provides a leisurely elaboration of liis 
subject, and a host of subtle touches ahich help to 
lUuimnato 

The two qualities whi< h go to make critmsm of 
tho hrst order, arc subtlety and aeutoness tlie first 
a faculty of tlio imagination —an instinct for de- 
tecting what 18 beneath the surface , the other an 
mtelloctual process which arrives by virtue of an 
alert logic at a cortain ennelusioii Some critics 
excel in one, somo in another Ha/litt is the more 
remarkable for acuteni'ss — Do Quincey for subtlety , 
sometimes, as m tho essay on Maihtth, tho subtlety 
rather overreaches itself, but often, ns in the essays 
on Milton, on Oolendge, and WordMV’orth, it is of 
great service 

The mystenous side of life, the night side of things, 
appealed irresistihly to De Quincey Kow wntere 
have given a more vivid impression of the mystery 
of I^iondon, the sense of immensity m its surging 
crowds, the tragic loneliness of its Inistlmg thoiough- 
fari's Ho disi overs an arresting sviiibolism in 
ordinary sights nnd sounds (e g The Knorking at tin 
Oiite in Macbtth) Ho is attracted towards certain 
Iramatic movements m history fianght with Intent 
possibilities (o g The Revolt of the Tartatn. Spanish 
Nun, and Joan of Arc) To have wnlten that 
gruesome masterpieeo, l.ho footnote on the Williams 
murdors, formerly appended to the Essai/ on Murder, 
is to have assured for himself a place among artists 
of the horrible, such os Pldgar Alkin Poe Few' 
realised more intensely, more subtly, the horror of 
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the unexpn ssod , the brooding sense of some im- 
pending disaster, than did Do Quincey Whereas 
Horace Waljiole and Mrs Rodclille had been trying 
to make tho tic sh 1 1 eep with moamng winds, anil 
ancient battlements, with Byroiuc robbers, and 
spectral hands and hollow voices. Do Qmncey 
approaches with far liner aitistry tho potency of 
suggesting — of limting With Waljiole, tbo super 
natural was a usi'ful stage property far too obvious 
to doceivo any iiut tho most credulous With 
Do Quincey it is a vague background Tho 
banging of the strict door and tho dreadful 
silcnco winch followed, when W illiams gels in the 
Jiouse, has a ghastliness about it tliat sui passes 
the actual muuli i s The gruesome silence, I hen the 
faint creaking os tho criminal moves about, the 
suspense, tbeso an* tho things that freezo the blood 

Apart from tho horrible, howcvn, the dark, the 
shadowy side ajijiealud to Dc- Quincey, just as it 
apjiealed to Nathaniel Hawthorne Hnwtlioriie pre- 
ferred, us wo know', to take his walks after smiset, 
and when night was gafheniig over Edinburgh, then 
De Quincey sallied foith w'lth a zest which he never 
oliowed in tin j light 

“ II IS Etriinpi',” savs Mr Messoii, “to think of the 
little figure in llicise wtoiy waiideiings of his, romid and 
through tho city evening ofter evening ” 

It was hiseustoin. we are told, in these nocturnal 
rambles, and (liiellj for his oonvemenco m certain 
liih>riiiths of pathway about the ICsk, with a foot- 
bridge or two m tliem, to carry a small lantern with 
u means of Iighimg it when he chose Wlial a tiial 
to the senses of tho hardiest belated tramp oi other 
night bud, with any dieud of the sujxTnatural, to 
liave come ujxm De Quiiiccy m such a spot, slrikiiig 
lus match bv a bush or oclvani mg through the trees 
with lus bull’s eye He himself was perfectly fear- 
less of niglil bird or demon Niglit was his natural 
c'lement W'hat could it bring forth that it should 
alarm him ' 

As (be man, so the writer Along tho byways of 
literature, be shullled with n gliinmering lantern 
turned in this direction oi that, to light up with a 
radiRjiee that decorated rather than illumined the 
darkness of some special tract Surely it was no 
mere* literary preference that led him to descant on 
Matbeth (where the chii'f oveuts lake place after 
sunset), or to quote, of all Lamb's essays, the one on 
Eivninq, “ That we should he down with the Lamb ” 

Do Quincey himself though his avowedly nulo- 
biograpluc wiitings an well defined, is as a matter 
of fact almost alwivvs aulobiogiajiluc This does 
not mean that he is telling us exjilic illy always w hat 
has happen! cl to him, but be reveals himself, his 
moods, his tastes, lus peculiarities of temper, lu all 
that ho writes 

In one particular De Quincey’s nliosyneratie 
wilting ditiers from that of Ins conlc-nipornrirs — 
Byron. Hazlitt, and Lamb Ho makes use- of his 
tomperament al peculiarities as an artist rather than 
as a man Tho consequence is hi' is less eonlidential 
than he seems This is not so, snv, with a writer 
lilce Lamb , Lamb is far more intimate nnd frank , he 
wants to open his mmd to his readeis, and although 
ho hidos from us many of his darkest moments by 
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iu extra flourish of witticisms, yet it is not difficult 
to see through this simple histrionic deception De 
Quincey, on the other hand, looks upon the experi- 
ences of life as so much plastic material for his 
artistry He manipulates his material primarily 
for artistac effect, and only secondarily because ho 
wishes to bo confldential. There is none of the mi- 
puIsjvpooHs about him — the yearning lo take the 
world into Ills confidence — that thero iR in the caso 
of Byron and llazlitt The history of the 6'on/es- 
Humn s( ( v'cs ns a caso in point Pleased with tlicir 
arbisf LC as well as popular success, he elaborated a 
much lengthier later edition There is more of the 
literary artist, loss of tho confldential opium>oatcr 
in the later version 

Tins deliberate detachment, so characteristic of 
(he* artist, reminds one more of Walter Pater than 
of Hazlitt and Lamb 

Dg Qumcoy’s attitude towards hfe was cssoniially 
that of tho artist to whom every experience may 
servo possibly some aitistio end Such men wel- 
come tho fight, not as Browning did from tho ethical 
point of view, but from tho esthetic One could 
not bay of him whut Arnold said of Emerson, A 
\o(co oracular lias peak'd ’* Not on tho bmemg 
uplands of high imagination, but lu tho soft gracious 
woodlands of luxuriant fancy shall wo find him 
Although uui best fnoiids in htoraturu os lu every- 
day life arc always welcome, yet there are times and 
seasons when they make a special appeal to us 
There la a literature of tho noonday— end there is a 
literature of the half-lights Do Quiucoy^s wntings 
belong to the literature of tho half-lights, and should 
for the most part, I think, be road m Uie ** clear 
brown twiliglit,” which Hawtnoruo desidcrate«» foi 
his doliglitfiil tales Given tho time and mood, the 
fantastic opium cater will rarely fail to hold us with 
])orsuabivc charm, by virtue of his quaint, elusivo 
pfirsonality, and his attiartive ganulousncss ; above 
all, by reason of Ins exquisit.c and delicate art 

* So swoot, so ghostly, m its soft, goldon Mient 

os a droarn, and r{uict as the dying trance of a saint, 
faded througli all its stages this departing day, along the 
whole length of wliirh 1 bode farewell tor many a year 
to and farewell to summer Jn tho very aspect 

anrl tho Rey)ulc}iral slillnes-s of tho motionless day, os 
solemnly iL wore away through mormiig, noontide, 
afternoon to inoet the darkness that was hurrying to 
Rwallowup its hoauty, I had a fantastic fooling as though 
I read the very language of resignation when bending 
before some irrusiHlihlo agency And at intervals 1 
heard — m liow diflerent a key ' — tho raving, the ever- 
lasting uproar of that dreadful metropolis, wbieh at 
every ntep woe coming nearer, and beckoning (as it 
neemod) to myself for purposes oB dim, for issues os 
incalculable, as tlie xxi>th of cannon-shots flred at random 
and m darkm ss 

“ For rieurlv two hours I had hoard fierce winds arising, 
and Ihe whole atmoKphero had by tins time become one 
\aat laboratory of hostile movements in all directions 
Such a chaos, such a distracting wilderness of dim sights 
and of those awful ‘ sounds that hvo in darkness,’ never 
hod I consciously ^Mtncssod Rightly, and by a true 
mstinct, )iad 1 m^e riiy farewell adieus to summer All 
through the day, Wales and her grand mountain ranges— 
Penmaenmawr, Snowdon, Carler Idns — had divided my 
thoughts with London But now rose London, solo, 
dark, Infinite, brooding over the whole capacities of my 
heart Other obyeot, other thought, I could not admit. 
Long before midnight the whole household (with the 


exception of a solitary waiter) liod retired to rest. Two 
hours, at least, were left to me, after twelve o’clock 
bad struck, for heart-shalung rodoetjons. . . . The un 
usual dimensions of the rooms, especially thoir tower- 
ing height, brought up continually and obstinately, 
through natural links of assuciated feelings or images, 
the mighty vision of London waiting for mo afar oil 
An altitude of ninotoen or tuniity feet showed itself 
unavoidably upon an exaggerated scale in some of the 
smaller side-rooms, meant probably for cards or refresh- 
ments This single teatui o of tho rooms, their unusual 
altitude, and the echoing linllownehs whicli had become 
the exponent of that altitude, this one terrific feature 
(for terrific it was in the eilect), together with crowding 
and evanescent images of the dying feet that so often 
had spread gladness through thrse lialls on the wings 
of youth and hope at seasons when every room rang 
with music , all tins, rising in tumultuous vision, whilst 
the dead hours of night \^uro bloahiig along, all around 
me, household and town, sleeping, and wlnlst against 
tho w indows more and more the storm outside was 
raving, and to all appearances endlessly growing, throw 
me into tho deadliest condition of nervous emotion under 
contradictory forces, high o\er winch predominated 
horror recoiling from that unfathomed nb>ss in Jxindon 
into which I was now so wilfully precipitating myself ” ^ 

Essay on Huetoiuc 

Charles Lloyd never roiuriird to Bratliay after he 
liad once been romovixl from it . . . But often and 
often, m years after all was gone I have passed old 
Brathay, or hn\o gone o\cr puiposely after dark, about 
tho ttine when, for many a \ear, 1 U'^id to go over to 
spc'nd iiie evening , and seating mvsi If on a stone by 
the side of the mountain river nrathav, have staid for 
hour> listening to the same sound to which so often 
riiailcM Lloyd srid T usixl to hearken together uilh pro- 
found emotion and awe — the sound of pc iding iinihenH, 
os if streaming fioni tho open portals ol some illimitable 
cathedral , for sucli a sound does or tuullv arise, in many 
states of the woathei from the ]»ciiliar iktion of lint 
iiM*r Hrathay upon ils rock> bid , and manv times 
1 have heard il, of a qniet mght, when no strangci 
could have hodi persuaded to heltrvc tb other than the 
sound of chorul clianting-— distant, solemn, Kaiiitlv 
Since Ihn ruin or dis|)eisinn of tliat honsi hold, after tho 
smoke hod coast d to asiond from their hearth, or tho 
garden walk to ro eciio then voices, oftentimes, wlicn 
lying by tho river side 1 have Imtoned to tho Rninn 
ni*na! saintly sound whilst looking back to Uiat night 
Jong hidden in tJie frost of receding ycurH, when Chark'e 
and Sophia Lloyd, now Iving in foreign graves, first 
dawned upon me, coining suddenly out of ram and 
doikness , then young, rirh, happj* full of ho|M , hilt^sJ 
with young children (of wlioin also most are long dead) 
and standing apparently on tho verge of a labyruith of 
goldon hours 

Joan of Abo 

At the farewell cnsiR, when tho gatofl of death ore 
opening, and fleeh ih resting from it^ stiuggles, often- 
times the tortured and torturi'r have the same truce 
from carnal torment , both sink together into sloop , 
togothor botli sometimes kindio into dreams M hen the 
mortal iiusts wi ro gathenng fast upon you two — bmliop 
and shepherd girl — when the pavilions ot life wore closing 
up their Khndowry enrtams about you — let uh it v, through 
tho gigantic glooms, to decipher tlio flying features of 
your si'pirato visiotiH 

Tlic shepherd girl that had delivered Franco — she 
from her dungeon, she from her baiting at tlio stake, 
Rhe from her duel with fire, as Rho entored her last dream 
— saw Domri^my, saw the fountain of Domr^my, saw the 
pomp of forests in which her chddhooU had wandered 
That Easter festival which man hod denied to her 
languishing heart— that resurrection of springtime, which 
the darknms of dungeons lind intercepted from her, 
hungering after the glonous liberty of forests— wore by 
God given back into her hands, as jewels that hod been 

^ The Confesnons of an Optum-Eater, 
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stolen from her by robbers AVith those, poihaps <for 
the minutes of dieanis can stretch into oges), was given, 
bock to her by Cod tho bliss of childliood By special 
piiviloge for her might be created, in tins farewell dream, 
a second (hilclhood, innocent os the first, but not, like 
fhat, sad wilh Iho gloom of a foaiful iniRsioii iii the lear 
This mission bod now been fulfilled The storm was 
woatbirod , the Hknlb even of that mighly slorrn wen) 
<lruwiiig oft Tho blood that sho was tu reckon ior luul 
been OKUctod , the tears that she was to shed in 
becrel had been ]>aid to the last The hatred to hirsrlf 
111 all eves liacl been faced sttudily, had heon sufTciid, 
liiid bieii survived And in bei last fight u|)on tho 
Kcatlold sho had triumphed gluiiously ; victoriously sho 
luul liwlcd the slings ol death J^’or all, except this 
comtort fioiii her faiewtll dn atu, slie had died — died, 
aiiudit the tcais of ten tliuusand nii iiiu s —dud, •vnndsi 
the diuins and truin|)ols ut niiniO'i — died, amidst piaU 
icdoubliiig upon jHaU, \uUe^a u|xju volleys, front the 
saluting rlanons of niartyrs 

Bishop of BenuvaiH ' beiuusc tho gudUburdened 
nniii lb m droaiiua liauutod and waylaid by tho most 
fiiglilful of his < nmos, and bocauso upon that fluMuating 
minor — rising (like the iriocking mirrors of miragr m 
Arabian deseitn) from tin fins of dialh — most of all 
are nfloctod llio hW( et (.ountenauces wludi tho man 
has laid in luiris ()>iiforu I know, bishop, that vou 
also, entering \oui final dream saw Dmiir^iny That 
fountain, of vvliioli tho witnesses spoke ho much, showed 
it/SftU m your 03’<'s iri pure moiiung diws, but noilber 
cle^vR, nor the holy dawn, ruiild cluatifac away the bright 
spots of innoi.ciit hluod u]Kin its surface By the 
fountain hisliop, you saw a woman seated, that hid 
hi r face But. as vou draw luui, (ho woman raises 
hei wasted features Would Jiornremy know them 
again for till fialurcs of Ik r child ? Ah, but >ou know 
tlieiu, bishop, well* Oh inony ^ wind n groan was 
that which the smaiit^, waiting outside the his)iop*a 
dream ut his bedside Inuid from his lulioiiruig heart, as 
ab tills inunierd In turned uwnv from the fountain and 
the woman, boekmg ri si. in tin forests afar oil '\et 
not sr to osea}K' the woniiui wlioni once again he must 
bolioJd hefom lie dies Jn the fois'.ts to which ho jiru^s 
for ]Jitv, will he find roH[ntc '* What a tumult, what a 
gatliuring of feet is there < In glades where only wild 
deer hliould run, arinii's and riatioiib ore assonihlmg 
toweling 111 tho liuctuating crowd are phantoms tliat 
belong to ilepnrtfd hours W Imt tiuiJding is that 

wlich hands so ruiiid are railing ? In it a inarl5r*R 
seafTold ’ W’dl they burn the child of Domr^my a 
Hccund time ? No it is a tribunal that nsos to tho 
clouds and two nations stand around it, waiting for a 
trial Shall 1113' Loid of Boauvais eit again upon the 
judgiiiuiil Hcnl and again number the liourb for the 
innorcnt? Ah no > lio is tho pri'^oner at thc« bar 
Already all is waiting the might}' nudionce is gathered, 
tho Court IS hurrying to their «eatK the witnesses are 
arrayed, the trumpets are HOiui< 1 ing, the judge is taking 
hm place Oh : but Hum ih Huddoii Mv loril, hu\e vou 
no counsel ? ‘ Counsel T have none in heaven almve, 

or on earth beneath, counsellor there is none now that 
wouldtakenbnefJrommr , nllareflilenl ’* Jh it, indeeil, 
come to this ? Alas I the time is Rhort, the tumult is 
wondrous, tho crowd KtrutcheM away into infinity , but 
Vol I will soarcli 111 it for soinebod} to take vour brief , 

T know of sonn'body tliat will be your oounst*! Who is 
this that oonielh from Domr 6 iTiy ’ W^iio is Bhe in 
bloody coronation robes from Rhoiiiis ? Who w she 
that coineth with blackened fiesh from walking tho 
furnaces of Houen ? This is she, the shepherd girl, 
counsellor that had none for herself, whom I choose, 
bishop, for yours She it is, I engage, that shall take 
my lord’s brief Sho it is, bishop, that would plead 
for you ; yes, bishop, she,— when heaven emd earth 
are silent* 

LEIGH HUNT 

The prose of Leigh Hunt eynchronises with his 
verse. It bogon with his papers in the Examiner» 
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and later on in the indteator. His sojourn in itaJy 
found expression 111 his Jar of Honey fnnn Mount 
Hyhla ( 1848 ), an agreeable volume warm with tho 
colour and lomatun of Iho South IIiB disiiirsiNo 
charm and vaiuxl knowledge of London hfo is ex- 
hibited 111 The T'own , whilo m his Autohjography 
wo have tho fulloat cxprthhioii of the man himself, 
his innate KW'eeLuebb aiul heauty of chaiactc r and his 
iittlo w'enkiicbsis and ]>n'judicos What llio JCamys 
of Elia uio to Lamb, the Autohioyiaphy is to Leigli 
Hunt 

In his literary methods us essayist, lii' is iKm to 
Lamb, with boinothiiig of the siiiiie spujhi linchs, 
mtunato eiibi', iiiid whiinsioal charm W' hat hi lack" 
IM the di'i'p teiLdiriic.bK and the high flaslu s of iiiiiij.1 
nation that murk Lamb’s best woik Hunt works 
on a towel level Hut there is gical altrHi ti\< ness 
about his jirose, for Ins taste was fine, his mii lesls 
mnii5% and hiH frank enjoyment of things exlulai- 
atiiig and i ontagious 

III Thi Riliijion of the Heart hc' tiies to express his 
goneruJ aLlitudo iowardn life, and if oa h pJnlosophical 
CTido It seisins lalhei \iigue nnd &iij>eriieial, il at any 
rate reveals agiacious, kindly, and flimn}* ju isoiiulity. 
As a dehghtliil tnfler in tho b\wu3's of Ictteis, 
and as a hno and catholic tasloi of whal is beautiful 
both in life and hieraturo, ho will ulwa3S bo remom- 
)>ored 

City Tati-s 

There is BOdtcoly a fetioet in the etty of London, perhaps 
not one nor mans out of the pale of it, from soino jmit ol 
whichthopa.ssurigcTmoynotdi‘Cema^rc( Must jii rsuns 
to whom this bos been mcrtionod hove doubted tho 
accuracy of oui information, noi do wo pioiesR hitlurlo 
to ha\ 0 liscertained it , though since we hciiid the assei- 
tjon wo hiue made a point of ondeas oiinrig to du so 
wheuecei wo could, and ha\u noi been disap]>uiii(( d 
Tho inent'on ol the circu in stance gencrnlh crr,i!fs a 
langlung ORtoniMhinent, and a erv ol iinj>o*'^iblo * *’ 
Two persons, wjio RueecK-ivelv heaid of it tlu' other day, 
not only thought it uirredihlo as a generul fact but 
doubted wlietbei half a dozen streets could be found 
witl a twig in them and llie> IriumpbnntK ijislanerd 
“1‘heipsidc ” as n place in wbrth it was ‘ out of tho 
question ** Yet in Cbi apnide is an actual, Msible, and 
even oslentatiouMly iisible tree, tu all who bn\i cyoM to 
look about thorn It stands at the corner of \\ ood 
Street and occupies the space of a houRc TIumc w'os a 
t^Utar} one tho other day in St Paul’s Churchyard, 
which huA now got a nmltifiule of young coinjianioiis 
A little child was bhov.n us a few years luick, who was 
w\ul never to have beheld a tree but thni sn ^li one in 
St Paul’s Cliurebvard la never n tiee >as men 
tioned, flhe llioiight it weva that and no utlier Slie liad 
no eoms'ption oven of the rcmiolo tr(»o 111 Cll<'ap^ldc‘i 
Tins appears incredible but there would sei in to bo 
no bounds, either to iniaginatiun or to the want c>l it. 
AVo were told the other duv on good authoiitv , c>t a man 
who hod icHidod six and-lliirt}’ 30010 in tli( squan of 
St IVtor’b al Rome and then for tl o fiial iiine woiil 
iiisido the Cathedral 

There is a httlo garden in Wafltng Sfred ' Tt liet 
completely open to the eye, being divided from tlie 
footway by a roiling only 

In the bod} of our work will be found notices of 
other trees and green Rpots, that Rurprise the observer 
in the thick of the noise and anioke Manv of them 
are in ohurchyards. Others have disappeared during tlic 
progreas of building Many courts and passages are 
named from trees that once stood in them, as Vino and 
Elm Court, Fig tree Court Green-nrbour Court &c It 
Is not surprising that garden-hou^r^t os thoy wore callod, 
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should liave formerly abounded in Holborn, in fiuahill 
Row, and other (at that time) suburban places We 
notice the fact, in order to observe how fond the poets 
were of occupying houses of this description Milton 
seems to h^No iiiadu a point of having one The only 
London residonco of Cliapman which is known, was m Old 
Street Rood , doubtless at that tune a rural suburb. 
Beaumont and Fletoher’s house, on the Surrey side of 
the Thames (for they lived as well as wrote together), 
most probably had a garden , and Urydoii's house in 
Gerard Street looked into the garden of the mansion 
built the Karls of Leicester A tree, or even a flower* 
put in llie window in the streets of a great city (and 
the Iiondon citiMos, to their credit, ore fond of flowers)* 


affects the eye something in the same way as the hand 
organs, which bring unexpected music to the ear. They 
re&osh the coinmonplucus of life, shed a harmony througli 
the busy discord, and appeal to those first sources of 
emotion, winch ore associated with the remembrance of 
all that is young and innocent They seem also to 
present to us a portion of the tranquillity we think we 
are labouring for, and the desire of which is felt as an 
earnest that wo shall realise it somewhere, either in 
this world or m the next Above all, they render us 
more cheerful for the performance of present duties , 
and the smallest seed oi thm kind, dropt into the heart 
of man, is worth more, and may terminate m better 
fruits, than anybody but a groat poet could tell us. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF JOUIINALISM 

In tho domain of prose, the first thirty years of 
the nineteenth century are richer m essayists than 
in novelists Beyond Scott and Jane Austen there 
are no names of the first importance in fiction , but 
the era abounds m notable critics and essayists, 
whether of tho elder school represented by Jeffri'y, or 
the new school heralded by Coleridge Wo have 
soon, that tlio Speclatar and tho Taller fostered 
the essay and inaugurated its more mtimato and 
familiar appeal ; and while the essay was reared 
under tho protecting wing of Journalism, it still 
retained its connoction with tho periodical during tho 
next couple of decodes For a while, however, 
periodical literature, after the death of Addison 
and Steele, lost its high distinction The pay was 
miserable, and only tho hack writer could be relied 
on to write according to tho editor’s recipe But 
tho resuscitation of tho Uoviow was at hand, and 
took placo with the launching of tho Edinburgh 
Review 

The appearance of this famous organ, m its 
familiar hvory of “ saffron and of blue,” was due to 
tho efforts of Francis Jeffrey and of Sydney Smith 
After the first number in 1802, Jeffrey became tho 
solo editor Sydnev Smith, writing m 1839, thus 
describes the meeting ot the friends that led to its 
inauguration : 

“ One day we happened to meet In the eighth or ninth 
story or flat m Bucclouch Place, the elevated residence 
of the then Mr Jeffrey I proposed that we should set 
up a Review , tins was ocoMed to with acclamation I 
was appointed Editor, and remained long enough in 
Edinburgh to edit the first number of the Edinburgh 
Review The motto I proposed for the Review was 

’ Tenui musam meditaniur ttvena ’ 

* We cultivate literature on a little oatmeal ’ 

But tins wiu too near the truth to be admitted, and 
BO we took our present grave motto from Publius Lyrus, 
of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever read a einglo 
line , and so began what has since turned out to be 
a very important and able journal When I left Edin- 
burgh, it fell into the stronger hands of Ijord Jeffrey 
and Lord Brougham, and reached Uie highest point of 
popularity and success." 


In this retrospect over the thirty-seven years of 
tho Edinburgh' » existence, Sydney Smith could re- 
comit many social evils that had been mitigated or 
entirely abolished, results that were, m part at any 
rate, achieved by the fearless honesty with which 
the cauHO of reform had lioen advocated by the pro- 
moters of the journal The Emancipation of the 
Catholics — the repeal of the Tost and Corporation 
Acts — the abolition of Slovery — the modification of 
the Gome Laws and tho harsh Penal Code — ^were a 
few of the reforms that hod been acconipludiod m 
1839 

The mam purpose of the earlier reviews was 
pohticB “ Tho Rrmew, in short,” said Jeffrey to 
Scott, “ has but two legs to stand upon Literature 
no doubt IS one of them , and its Right leg is Politics ” 
The pohtical power wielded by the successful W hig 
organ provoked tho Tones to issue, m 1809, the 
Quarterly Review as a counterblast to the “ per- 
lucious ” principles of the Edinburgh For a con- 
siderable period the rivals exercised a kind of hterary 
dictatorship which, despite its arrogance and narrow- 
noBS, did most certainly confer very real licnefits on 
literature ,Toffrey himself, notorious as some of his 
literary judgments have become, was a man of 
considerable knowledge and of genuine though nar- 
row cntical insight In tho early days of the 
Review, when the Whig policy was not insistent, 
Scott was a frequent contributor If not very 
versatile or subtle ho was a sound cntic, and what 
was unusual m any Quarterly, on amiable one He 
proved, moreover, an agreeable and lively writer 

Almost at the opposite pole as a writer was Lord 
Brougham, bnlliant, superficial, and amazingly ver- 
satile Very different to him is the humorist, 
Sydney Smith, a cntic of high standing, and a jester 
who could play the fool, without being either 
spiteful or paltry. After the triumph of the Whigs 
ho become Canon of St. Paul’s, and died m February 
1846, at the age of seventy-four. 

The “ Edinbuboh Bevibw ” and its 
CONTBIBUTOBS 

Sydney Smith remoinedlongenough mEdmbuigh 
to edit the first number, to which he contributed five 
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artidlea, one of which was a alaBhin g attack ” on 
John Bowles, wnter of pohtical pamphlets, 1791- 
1807 — thought by Jefitrey to be “too severe,” but 
it was the “ slashing ” nature of the attacks on 
persons and abuses that brought the new journal 
into prominence and gave it a position apart from 
its milder contemporaries. 

The editorship then passed mto the hands of 
Francis JeSrey, although Sydney Smith continued 
to wnte for the Review until 1827, and m the first 
four numbers no less than eighteen articles were 
written by him Ticknor, an American writer, has 
left on record Sydney Smith’s account of the busmoss 
side of his relations with the Renew 

“ When I wrote an article I used to send It to Jeffrey, 
and waited till it came out, immediately after which I 
enclosed to him a bill in these words, or words like them 
— Francis JeSrey, Esq , to Rev Sydney Smith- To a 
very wise and witty article on such a subject, so many 
sheets at forty-five guineas a sheet ; * and the money 
always came ” 

Some of the most famous of Sydney Smith’s 
articles wore collected and reprinted, Edgeworth on 
Btilla, Methodism, Indian Missions, Hannah More, 
Game Laws, Public Schools, Botany Bay. They 
afford excellent examples of his method of argument 
and unrivalled humour 

Francis Jefirby, the clever, versatile lawyer who 
controlled the destinies of the Renew for so many 
years, was a typical journalist, ready to write about 
anytliing and everything at a inoinciit’s notice In 
addition to p<u forming his duties as editor, duties 
which in those days involved the revision and alter- 
ation of the articles if the views of the authors did 
not coincide with the principles and avowed pohey 
of the paper, Jeffrey himself wrote two hundred 
articles, most of which are reviews of books. 
Jeffrey’s name is usually associated with some of 
his unfortunate judgments in hteraturo . that he 
disapproved of Wordsworth’s poetry — cliaracteriscd 
The HaffodUs as “stuff,” said of The Excursion “ This 
will never do” — is well known , his positive achieve- 
ments are frequently ignored Jeffrey made review- 
ing an art — even if soiiictiincs the art of the slaughter- 
house Ho did more than cut the pages of a book 
— ho read tl, gave a clear summary of the contents, 
and delivered his verdict m accordance with his 
own honest if somewhat circumscribed convictions. 

If Jeffrey did not approve of the Lake poets, or 
romantic poetry ir general, he praises Keats for his 
real mente, although opjiosition to the Quarterly 
may have stimulated him in his search for them 

Jeffrey’s literary judgments were vitiated by a 
constitutional pessimism that inclined him to despair 
of his own times. He considoiud “ the ago of 
original genius was over,” and in a paragraph m 
which he speaks of the rich nielodiea of Keats and 
Shelley, “ the tuneful quartos of Southey,” “ the 
fantastical emphasis of Wordsworth,” the “ plebeian 
pathos of Crabbe,” and the “ splendid strains of 
Moore,” it is to regret that their work is passing mto 
oblivion — while the two poets who show no signs 
of diminishing popularity are Rogers euid Campbell I 

A violent Whig in pohtics, Jeffrey was a conser- 
vative in literature, and consider^ the classical 
school of poetry, as represented by Fops, the ides] 
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standard. In spite of these defects Jeffrey did 
much to spread a love of good literature, and to raise 
the level of publio taste Jeffrey had also a sure in- 
stinct for a brilhant passage — and is especially good 
m giving a general summary of a period 

Scott and Southey both wrote for the Edinburgh 
for a short time, but the extreme pohtical views of 
Jeffrey alienated the sympathy of the more moderate. 

Southey, writing to Scott in 1807, soys ho has 
scarcely one opinion m common with the Edinburgh. 
Two years later, Southey boiame a contributor to 
the newly estabhshed Quarterly 

Francis HoRNi.it, the great fnend of Sydney 
Smith, and like Brougham, one of the founders of 
the Edinburgh, wrote on political economy Hepre 
ceded Sydney to London, and when the latter arrived 
he found Horner established very “ high up m Garden 
Court,” engaged “ m thinking a good deal about 
mankind ” 

Horner's abilities and sincontips soon brought him 
success at the Bar , he entered Parliament, where 
he speedily became an authority on questions of 
currency His early death was a loss both to 
hteratuio and politics 

With Horner may be associated another writer for 
the Edinburgh, Sir James Mackintosii, “ a man of 
vast learmng,” whom Sydney Smith dosrribed as 
“ having waded through morasses of international 
law where the steps of no living man could follow 
him ” Mackintosh hod, hke Macaulay, a prodigious 
memory, and ho was notod for his conversational 
powers Rogers, tho poet, lainciitcd that he socri- 
fioed everything to maintain his reputation in the 
art Mackintosh wrote A History of England, a 
Life of Sit Thomas More, and a Dissertation on the 
Progress of Etliual Philosophy — that received strong 
criticism at tho hands of James Mill — but nothing 
that he wrote has any permanent interest 

Lord BKOuaHAH was one of the most voluminous 
contributors, and wrote no less than eight v articles 
m five years, on a variety of topics Brougham 
was, however, essentially an orator and politician, 
and the whole of his writing, like that of ilackinlosh, 
has perished Indeed, Broug'iam’E political influ- 
once waned some years before his death 

Brougham was the author of the attack on Byron’s 
youthful poems Hours of Idleness, that provoked the 
poet to pour forth the vials of his wrath in English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers Byron thought the 
attack hod boon instigated by Lord Holland, 
“ drank three buttles of claret,” and sut down to 
write his reply 

“ As to the Edinburgh Reviewers, it would Indeed 
require a Hercules to crush the Hydra , but if the 
author succeeds in merely ‘ bruising one of the heads 
of the serpent ’ though Ins own hand should suffer m 
the encounter, he will be amply satisf-ed ” 

Macaulay mode a reputation in the Edinburgh 
Review by his brilliant essays that began to appear 
about 182B Macaulay’s genius lay m his historical 
rather than in Jus critical powers “ I am nothing,” 
he says, “ if not historical ” His bright, lucid, 
masterly presentation of facts m order to convey 
inferences that were acceptable to himself and his 
age, mode him exceedingly popular 

Macaulay’s contributions to the Edinburgh were 

13 
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reprinted and pubbahed under the title of Oni%eal 
and Hxatoncal Euays They were intended to be re- 
views of books — in reahty the book afforded Mac- 
aulay an excuse for delivering his own views on the 
subject in question. He usually devoted a few hnea 
to the book itself, and then wrote a dissertation on 
the subject 

Thh “QuabteMiy” Airo its Contributobs 

The first number of the Quarterly was issued in 
1809 under the editorship of William Giffobd, who 
with Canning, Frere, and Elhs, hod been associated 
in the production of the ArUi-Jacdbin Gifford 
exercised a rigid censorship over the coninbutors to 
the Review that ooeosioned some annoyance to Lamb 
and Southey Those were the days of the unsigned 
article and the editorial “ wo ” Writers wore ex- 
pected to remain anonymoas, although the veil was 
sometiinos very transparent. Gifford objected to 
Southey’s prose as being “ too distmctive,” and 
revised his articles 

Much of the hittemess and unfairness that is 
characteristic of journalistic writing at this period 
must bo assigned to two reason!^— the pohtical bias 
of the early reviews, and the custom of unsigned 
articles umted with editorial autocracy. Attacks 
that might safely be delivered under cover, and as 
the settled judgment of a panel of literary dictators 
could not be carried on m the open, and the advent 
of the signed article introduced more pohtenoss and 
a more gonial point of view. Up to the advent of 
Oolondgo, It was well called the “ hang — draw — and 
quarterly Ueviow ” 

In 1 824 S T Colebidob became editor for a short 
period, and then the reins passed into the hands of 
J G Lockhart, who devoted the mam energies of a 
lifetime to the task Lockhart hod been educated 
at Glasgow University, and thence liad proceeded 
to Oxford by moans of a scholarship. He was called 
to the Dar at Edinburgh just at the time the Edin- 
burgh Magazine was started Lockhart was an ex- 
cellent classical scholar, and also possessed a know- 
ledge of modern languages that was loss common at 
this jienod He translated some Spanish baUads, 
(1823), and was acquainted with German and Italian 
literature. Lockhart bad visited Germany and seen 
Goethe, and this event laid the foundation of his 
friendship with Scott, whose son-in-law ho became 
m 1820. In 1825 he came to London os editor of 
the Quarterly Lockhart’s chief title to fame rests 
upon his biographies of Scott and Bums , os a cntic 
ho earned for himself the title of “ the scorpion,” 
although he is not responsible for all the attacks 
that have been laid to his charge It was mdeed 
an unkind fate that mode him for twenty -eight years 
a critic and reviewer m days when cntics possessed 
a licence to abuse not only the work of an author, 
but even personal oharaoter. Lockhart grew older 
and wiser and did not repeat the sms of his youth — 
perpetrated in connection with Blackwood — ^but he 
never learnt to bring to his judgments m hteratuie 
that “ oir of detachment ” so necessary to forming 
unbiassed estimates His own personal predilec- 
tions counted for much ; he could not bear anything 
suggestive of Keat^ and as a rule did not care for 
new poets. 


John Wilson Cbokbb, “a narrow-souled cntio” ot 
letters, whose connection with the Quarterly lasted 
forty-five years, wrote no less than two hundred and 
fifty-eight artides He was a careful and pains- 
taking investigator, and edited a noteworthy edition 
of Boswell’s Life of Johneon — ^but m common with 
many other writers for the reviews, his work bos not 
survived m hteratuie. 

Sir John Babbow — a traveller, statesman, and 
Chinese savant — ^wrote accounts of bis voyages imd 
travels. Hallam and Shabon Tubner wrote on his- 
tory. Turner wrote a Hietory of the Anglo-Saxons, 
giving extracts from their literature and accounts of 
laws that is still of value. Holism’s work os an 
historian is well known Malteus and Senior wrote 
on political economy. Scott contributed about 
thirty articles (1809-32), on a vanety of subjects 

Southey, also a prohfio writer for the reviews, 
wrote a hundred articles Of all this mass, few are 
worth reading to-day ; Scott on Miss Austen, Ellis 
on The Lord of the Isles and The Coisair , others re- 
mam as ounoBitios of hteraiy criticism, and amongst 
those may be mentioned the review that “ snuffed 
out Koats.” 

“Blackwood’s Maoazinb” 

The dissatisfaction of the Scottish Tones with 
the extreme Whig views of the Edinburgh led to 
the founding of Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine 
m 1817 It succeeded the short-hvod Edinburgh 
Monthly, and made its startling debut under the 
auspices of Wilson and Lockhart 

John Wix.bon (1786-1864), hod achieved a repu- 
tation at Oxford for his intellectual abilities, also 
for hiB athletic powers. Leaving the University ho 
settled at Elloray, near Windermere, and devoted 
himself to authoi^ip, and beeame intimate with the 
“ Lake Poets ” The Isle of Palms (1812), his first 
volume of poems, was succeeded by The City of the 
Plague (1816) The loss of his fortune drew Wilson 
to Edinburgh, then the hterary hub of the country 
Wilson found himself unable to agree with Jeffrey 
and threw in his lot with Blackwood's Magazine — 
“ Maga,” as it came to be called 

The now Edinburgh attamed considerable note 
nety during the first year of existence for its “ rabid 
performances,” the chief and foremost of which was 
the famous Chaldee MS , that ridiculed in danng and 
witty fashion the previous editors, Fnnglo and 
Cleghorn, besides other writers of gi-catcr emmenco 
Attcuiks were mado on Playfair, Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia Literana (Wilson), The Cockney School of 
Poetry (Lockhart)— Keats On the other hand, tho 
now journal was much more favourable to the work 
of the Lake poets, and the first really onthusuistic 
criticism of Wordsworth appeared m its pages from 
the pen of Wilson 

Wilson possessed a genudity of temperament 
entirely foreign to Lockhart, and praised and blamed 
with equal extravagance His wealth of expression, 
abundant ideas, humour and happy irresponsibility, 
found fehcitous outflow in tho Nodes Ambrostanae, at 
first the jomt production of Lockhart, Hogg, Maginn, 
and others, but which eventually became exclusively 
identified with “ Christopher North ” 

The Nodes were a mixed medley of prose, voiaey 
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onticism, deBonption, and their quality vanea m 
like maimer. Paaaagea of amgular beauty and power 
are mingled with othera that are commonplace and 
bighflown The character of the “ Ettnck Shep- 
herd ” haa been praised by Femer, who edited a 
repniit of the NocUa, as “ one of the finest and most 
fimshod creations which dramatic gemus has ever 
called into existence ” 

The RecretUtona oj Chnatopher NorA (1842) is of 
the same genus as the Noctea. The Tnala of Mar- 
garet Lindeay (1823) and Ltghla and Shadows of 
Scottish Life (1822) oro earher works that do not 
reach the level of the Uoctea 

As a critic, WUson liolongs to an Intermediate 
school , hiB early association with the Lake poets led 
him to give them sympathetic appreciation He 
proclaimed Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron as the 
three great maator-spinta m our day m the poetical 
world 

But Wilson, unlike Jeffrey, had no system in his 
criticism, and frequently awarded praise or censure 
ocLurding to the mood of the moment, hence his 
criticisms are often contradictory. 

Ths MAOAZiinES 

A good deal of rivalry existed between Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh and the London Magazine, 
established m the South by the more moderate 
Liberals The reviews wore serious performances, 
the “ heavy cannon ” of literature — whereas the 
magazines may be compared to the “ light artillery ’* 
Fiction and creative literature, even liumour was 
welcomed by the magazines ; the writers were 
drawn from a younger generation and numliered 
men who wore neutral in politics, and non-partisan 
methods became more general A brilliant and 
versatile band of writers gathered round the new 
periodicals 

Lamb wrote his Essays of EUa for the London 
Magazine , Do Quinoey his Confessions of an Opivsn- 
Eater , Hood and Hozhtt and Miss Mitford some 
of their best prose 

BUichieood’s in its earlier years had the servicos of 
the extraordinary and erratic liishman, Maoinn 
For some years a schoolmaster in Cork, Moginn 
drifted from Edinburgh to London, wliero he ac- 
tomphshod tho most notable achievement of his 
life m Jicipiiig to found, with the assistance of llnoB 
Frasjsb, a London Blackwood known as Fraser’s 
Magazine (1830) Magiiin attracted to the new 
periodical men of tho most voried talent and gemus, 
amongst whom were “ Father Prout ” (Francis 
Mahony), Carlyle, whoso Sartor Besartus threatened 
to bring financial rum on the paper, Southey, 
Coleridge, “ Barry Cornwall,” Ainsworth, Ho^g, and 
Thackeray In the hands of such men it is not 
surprising that literature became the Right leg of 
the Magozmos. 

On Busnb 

One other remark is of a more limited application, 
and IS addressed chiefly to the followers and patrons of 
that new school of poetry against which we have thought 
It our duty to neglect no opportunity of teetifjing 
'i'hose gentlemen ore outrageous for simplicity, and wo 
h''g leave to recommend to them the simplicity of Bums. 
Ho has oopiod tto spoken language of passion and 
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offeotion with infimtely more fidelity than they have 
ever done, on all oooaaions which properly admitted of 
such adaptation. But he has not rejected the helps of 
elevated language and habitual oasoaiations, nor de- 
based hia composition by an affectation of babyish intei- 
jeotions and all the puling expletives of on old nursery 
maid’e vocabulary They may look long enough among 
hiB nervous and manly lines, before they find any ‘ Good 
lacks I Dear hearts I ’ — or, ‘ As a body may say,' 
in them ; or any stuff about dancing daffodils and sister 
Emmelines Let them think with what Infinite con- 
tempt the powerful mind of Burns would have perused 
the story of Abce Fell and her duffle cloak of Andrew 
Jones and the half-crown, or of Little Dan wilhoiit 
breeches, and his thievish grandfather Lot them con- 
trast their own fantastical personages of hysterical 
schoolmasters and sententious leechgatherers, with tho 
authentic rustics of Burns' Cottar's Saturday Night, and 
his inimitable songs, and reflect on the dillerciit reception 
whioh those personifications havo met with from the 
XiubliB Though they will not be reclaimed from their puny 
affectations by the example of Iheir learned predei essors, 
they may. perhaps, submit to bo ndmomshod hy a self- 
taught and illiterate poet, who drew from Nature far 
more correctly than they can do, and produced sonio- 
tliing BO much liker the admired copies of the masters 
whom they have abjured. 

On Swift 

Of his style, it has been usual to speak with great, 
and, we think, ovaggerated praise It is less mellow 
than Drydon’s, less elegant than Pope’s or Addison’s, less 
noble than Lord Bolingbroke’s, and utterly without the 

f low and loftiness which belonged to our earlier masters 
t IS radically a low and homely style, without grace and 
without alTectation, and chiefiy remarkable for a great 
choice and profusion of common words and expressions 
Other wnters who have used a plain and direct stylo 
have been for the most part jejune and limited m their 
diction, and generally give us on impression of tho 
poverty os well os the tameness of their language ; 
but Swift, without ever trespsasing into figured or 
poetical expressions, or ever employing a word 
that can be called fine or pedantic, has a prodigious 
variety of good set phrases always at his command, 
and displays a sort of homely nchness, like tho plenty 
of an old English dinner, or the wardrobe of a wealthy 
burgess This taste for tho plain and sulistantiol was 
fuT^ to his poetry which subsists not on such elements ; 
but was in the highest degree fai Durable to the effect 
of hiB humour, very much of which depends on tho 
imposmg gravity with which it is delivered, and on tho 
vanous turns and heiphteniiigs it may receive from a 
Tepidly shifting and always ajiyiiopnato expression 
Almost all his works after the Tatr of a Tub seem to have 
been written very fast, and with very little minute rare of 
the diction For his own ease, therefore, it is probable 
they wore all pitched on a low koy, and set about on 
the ordinary tone of a familiar letter or convorsation, 
as that from which there was httlo hazard from tailing, 
oven in moments of iiechgence, and from whieh any 
rise thot eould bo effected must nlwnvs he easv and 
eonspionous . , . Half of the affectation and ofltnsive 
pretension wo meet with in authors, anses from n want 
of matter, and the other lialf from a yinltry smhiiion of 
bouig eloquent and ingemoiis out of place Swift had 
complete confidence in liimsi'lf , and had too much 
real busmoss on his hands, to be at leisure to iiitiigiie 
for the fame of a fine writer , in cc isoquei ce of which, 
Ills writings are more admired by the judicious than it 
he had bestowed all his ottenfion on tholr stylo. Ho 
was so much a man of bosiiicss indeinl and so much 
accustomed to consider his wntlngs merely as means 
for the attainment, of a practical end — whether that 
end was tho strengthening of a jinrtv, or the wounding 
a foe — that he not only disdained tho reputation of a 
composer of pretty sentenees, hut seems to have been 
thoroughly Indifferent to all soits of literary fame He 
enjoyed the notonety and fiiflueneo which he hod pro- 
oured by his writings , but it was tho glory of having 
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carried his point* and not of having written well, that 
he valued. As soon as his publications had served 
their turn, they seem to have been entirely forgotten 
by their author , — and, desirous as he was of being 
noher, he appears to have thought as little of making 
money as Immortality by means of them ^ 

Noodle's Obatiok 

I ask the honourable gentleman if this Is the time 
for carrying the measure into execution — whether, in 
fact, a more unfortunate period oould have been seleoted 
than that which ho has chosen 7 If this were an ordinary 
measure, I should not oppose it with so much vehe- 
mence , but, sir, it calls m question the wisdom of an 
irrevocable law— of a law passed at the memorable 
pmod of the Rovolution, What nsht have w^t sir, to 
break down this firm column on which the great men 
of that age stamped a character of eternity 7 Arc not 
all authorities against this measure — Fitt, Fox, Cicero, 
and the Attorney and Solicitor General 7 The proposi- 
tion 18 new, sir ; it is the first time it was ever heard in 
this house. I am not propped, air — this house is not 
prepared— to receive it. The measure implies a dis- 
trust of bis Majesty's Government) their disapproval 
Is sufficient to warrant opposition Precaution only is 
requisite where danger is apprehended Here the high 
character of the individuals m question is a sufficient 
guarantee against any ground of alarm Give not, then, 
your sanction to this measure , for, whatever be its 
oharaoler, if you do give your sanction to it, the same 
man by whom this is proposed, will propose to jou 
others to which it will be impossible to give your con- 
sent I care very little, sir, for the ostensible measure ; 
but what 18 there bohmd 7 What are tlie honourable 
gentleman's future schemes 7 If we pass this bill, what 
fresh concessions may he not require 7 What further 
degradation is he planning for our country 7 Talk of 
evil and inconveninnoc sir 1 look to other countries— 
study other aggrcgatioiiH and sociotios of men, and then 
see whether the laws of this country (h'rnaiid a remedy or 
deserve a panegyric Was the honourable gentleman 
(let mo ask him ) always of this way of thinking 7 Do I not 
remember whan he was the advocuio in this house of 
very opposite opinions 7 I not only quarrel with his 
present sentiments, sir, but I declare very frankly 1 do 
not like the party with which he acts If his own 
motives were as pure as possible, they cannot but suffer 
contamination from those with whom he is politically 
associated This measure may be a boon to the con- 
stitution, but I will accept no favour to the constitution 
from such hands (Loud enns of ** Hear, hear ") I pro- 
fess myself, sir, an honest and upnght member of the 
British Parliament, and I am not afraid to profess 
myself an enemy to all change and innovation. I am 
satisfied with things as they are , and it wiU be mv pride 
and pleasure' to hand down this country to my ciiildrcn 
as I received it from those who preceded me. The 
honourable gentleman pretends to justify the seventy 
with which he has attacked the noble lord who presides 
over the Court of Chancery But I say such attacks 
are pregnant with mischief to government itself Oppose 
ministers, you oppose government , disgrace ministers, 
you disgrace government , brinj^ ministors into con- 
tempt, you bnng government into contempt ; and 
anarchy and civil war are the oonsoquenoea Bosidi^, 
sir, the measure is unnecessary Nobody oomplams of 
disorder m that shape m which it is the aim of your 
measure to propose a remedy to it The business is one of 
the greatest importance , there is need of the greatest 
caution and oiroumspection. Do not lot us be pre- 
cipitate, sir , it IS impossible to foresee all consoquenoos 
Everything should be gradual , the example of a 
nelghbounng nation should fill us with alarm? The 
honourable gentleman has taxed me with liberality, 
sir I deny the charge I hate innovation, but 1 love 
Improvement. I am an enemy to the corruption of 
Bovemment, but I defend its influence I dread reform, 
but 1 dread it only when it is Intemperate 1 consider 
^ The Essays of Francis Jeffrey. 


the liberty of the press as the great poUediiiiD of the 
constitution i but at the some time I hold the iioentioua 
ness of the press in the greatest abhorrenoe. Nobody 
is more conscious than I am of the splendid abilitise of 
the honourable mover, but 1 tell him at onoe, his scheme 
is too good to be praotioable. It savoun of Utopia.^ 

A Vzij,aoE Efisodb 

There is a village (no matter where) in which the 
inhabitants, on one day in the year, sit down to a 
dinner prepared at the common expense ; by an extra- 
ordinary piooe of tyranny (which Lord Hawkesburv 
would call tiie windom of village ancestors), the inhabi- 
tants of three of the streets, about a hundred years ago, 
seized upon the inhabitants of the fourth street, bound 
them hand and foot, laid them upon their backs, and 
oompelled them to look on while the rest were stuffing 
themselves with beef and boor , the next year the 
inhabitants of the persecuted street (though tney con- 
tributed an equal quota of the expense) were treated 
precisely m the same manner Thj tyranny grew into 
a custom , and (as the manner of nature is) It was 
considered as the most sacred of all duties to keep those 
poor fellows without their annual dinner , the village 
was so tenacious of this fwactice, that nothing oould 
induce ihotn to resign it , every enemy to it was looked 
Upon as a disbeliever in Divine Providence, and any 
nefarious churchwarden who wished to succeed in his 
election had nothing to do but to represent Ins antagonist 
as an abolitionist, in order to frustrate his ambition, 
endanger his hfe, and throw the village into a state of 
the most dreadful commotion By degrees, however, 
the obnoxious street grew to be so well peopled, and its 
inhabitants so firmly united, that their oppressors, more 
afraid of mjustuo, were more disposed to be juat At 
the next dinner, they are unbound, the year after allowed 
to Bit upnght. thou a bit of broad and a gloss of water , 
till at last, after a lone sents of concessiona, they were 
emboldened to osk, m pretty plain terms, that they 
may be allowed to Rit down at the bottom of the tablo, 
and to fill their bellirs as woll as the rest Forthwith a 
gimeral cry of shumi and scandal *' Ten years ago, wero 
you not laid upon your backs T Don’t you remember 
what a great thing you thought it to get a piece of 
bread 7 How thankful >ou were for elieese-parings ^ 
Have 30 U forgotten thut memorable era, when the lord 
of the manor interfend to obtain for you a slice of 
the public pudding T And now, with an audacity only 
equalled by your ingratitude, you have the impudence 
to ask for knives and forks, and to request, in terms 
too plain to be mistaken, that you may sit down to 
table with the rest, and be indulged oven with beef and 
beer , there ore not more than half-a-dozon dishes 
which we have roservod for ourselves , the rest has been 
thrown open to you in the utmost piofusion , you have 
potatoes, and r'lirois, suet dumplings, sops in the pan, 
and delicious toast and water, in incredible queuititios. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, ond veal, ore ours , and if 
ou were not the most restless and diRsatisfied of human 
eings, you would never thmk of aspiring to enjoy 
them.* 

The CBAnACTEE of Walter Scoit 
N o man was a firmer or more Indefatigable fnend 
I know not be ever lost one * and a few with whom, 
during the energetic middle stage of hfe, from politieal 
differences or other accidental circumstances, he lived 
less familiarly, had all gathered round him, and renewed 
the full warmth of earlv affection in hiR later daya 
There was enough to dignify the connection in their eyes; 
but nothing to chill it on oithei side The imagination 
that BO completely mastered him when he chose to give 
her the rein, was kept under most determined control 
when any of the positive obligations of active hfe came 
into question A high and pure sense of duty presided 
over whatever ho hod to do as a citizen and a magistrate 
and as a landlord, ho considered hia estate as an extem 
Bion of his hearth. 

* Bentham on FoKactes, by Sydney Smith. 

* Peter Pkmley*s Letters, by Sydn^ Smith* 
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Of his political oreod, the many who hold a different 
one will of course say that it was the natural firuit 
of his poetical devotion to the mere prejudice of anti- 
quity ; and 1 am quite willing to allow that this must 
have had a great share m ^e iratter-^and that he 
himself would have been as little ashamed of the word 
prejudice as of the word antiquity Whenever Scotland 
could be considered as standing separate on any question 
from the rest of the empire, he was not only apt, but eager 
to embrace the opportunity of again rehoistinff, as it were, 
the old signal of national independence and I sincerely 
behove that no circumstance in bis bterary career gave him 
so much personal satisfaction as the sucoess of Malachj 
Malagrowther’s Epistles. He confesses, however, m his 
diary, that he was aware how much it became him to 
summon calm reason to battle imaginative prepossessions 
on this score j aniS I am not aware that they ever led 
him into any serious political error He delighted m 
letting his fancy run wild about ghosts and witches and 
horoscopes — but I venture to say, had he sat on the 
judicial bench a hundred years ^fore he was bom, no 
man would have been more certain to give junea sound 
direction in estimating the pretended evidence of super- 
natural occurrences of any sort , and I believe, m like 
manner, that had any anti-English faction, civil or reli- 
gious, sprung up in lus own time m Sootland, he would 
have done more than any other living mao could have 
hoped to do, for putting it down He was on all prac- 
tical points a steady, conamentious Tory of the school of 
William Pitt ; who, though an anti-revolutionist, was 
certainly anything but an anti -reformer. He reject^ the 
innovations, in the midst of which he died, aa a revival, 
under alarmingly authoritative auspices, of the doctnnes 
which hod endangered Britain in his youth, and desolated 
Europe througliout his pnmo of manhood May the 
gloomy anticipations which hung over his closing years 
be unfulfilled I But should they be so, let p^tenty 
remember the warnings and che reaistouc^ of his and 
other powerful intellects, wore probably in that event 
the appointed moans for averting a catastrophe in which 
had England fallen, the whole civilised world must 
have been involved 

Sir Walter received a strictly religious education under 
tho eye of parents, whose virtuous conduct was in unison 
With tho pnnciples they desired to instil into their chil- 
dren From the great doctrines thus recommended ho 
appears never to have swerved , butheinustbenumbemi 
among the many who have incurred considerable nsk 
in doing so. in oonsequonce of the nmdity with which 
Presbyterian heads of lainihes, in Scotland, wore used to 
enforce compliance with vonous relics of the puritanical 
observance Ho took uu, early in life, a repugnance to 
tho mode m which public worship is ooiiclucted in the 
Scottish EHtablishmont ; and adhored to the sister 
Church, whose system of government and discipline ho 
believed to be the fairest copy of the primitive pohty^, 
and whose litanies and collects he reverenced as having 
been transmitted to us from the age immediately suc- 
ceeding that of tho Apostles The few passages in hia 
dianes, in which he alliidos to his own religious feelings 
and practices, show clearly the sober, serene, and 
elevated frame of muid m which ho habitually contem- 
plated man’s relations with his Maker the modesty 
with which he shrank from indulging either the pre- 
sumption of reason, or the extravagance of Imagination, 
in the province of Fuith * his humble reliance on the 
wisdom and mercy of God ; and hla firm bt^hef tliat wo 
are placed in this state of existence, not to spoculate 
about another, but to prepare ourselves for it by aotivo 
exertion of our intelJoctual faculties, and the constant 
cultivation of kindness and benevolence towards our 
fellow-men t 

A Faibt’b Funebax 

There it was, on a little river island, that once, whetlicr 
deeping or w^ing we know not, we saw celebrated a 

1 Lockhart’s Life of 


Fury’s Funeral First we heard small pipes playing 
aa if no bigger than hollow rushes that whuper in tho 
night winds ; and more piteous than aught that tnlls 
from earthly instrument was the scarce audible dirge 1 
It seemed to float over the stream, every foam-bell 
emitting a plaintive note, till the airy anthem oame 
floating over our couch, and then alighted without 
footsteps among tho heather The pattering of little 
feet was then heard, os if Uving creatures were arranging 
themselves in order, and tlion there was nothing but a 
more ordered hymn The harmony was like the meltmg 
of musical dewdi ops, and sang, without words, of sorrow 
and death We opened our eyes, or rather sight came 
to them when closed, and dream was vision ! Hun- 
dreds of creatures, no taller than the crest of a lapwing, 
and all hanging down their veiled hoads, sliiod in a 
circle on a green plot among the rocks , and in the midst 
was a bier, framed as it seemed of flowers unknown 
to the Highland hills * and on the bior a Fairy, lying 
with uncovered face, pale aa the lily end motionless as 
the snow. The dirge grew funter and funter, and 
then died quite away ; when two of the creatures came 
from the circle, and took their station, one at the head 
and the olher at the foot of the bier They sang alter- 
nate measures, not louder than the twittenng of the 
awakened wood -lark before it goes up tho dewy air, 
but dolorous and full of the desolation of death. The 
flower -bier stirred , for tho spot on which it lay sank 
slowly down, and in a few moments the greensward 
was smooth as ever— tho very dews glittering above 
the buned Fairy A cloud poceed over the moon, and, 
with a eboral lament, tho mneral troop Railed duskily 
Bway, heard afar off, so still was the midnight solitude 
of the glen Then the disenthralled Orchy began to 
rejoice as before through all the streams and falls , and 
at the sudden leaping of the waters and outbuistmg of 
the moon, wo awoke 

Ago IS the season of unagination “ youth of passion ; 
and having been long young, shall we repme that we are 
now old T They alone are nch who arc full of years— 
the Lords of Time’s Treasury are all on the staff of 
Wisdom , their commissions are enclosed in furrows on 
their foreheads, and secured to them for life Fearless 
of fate, and far above fortune, they bold their heritage 
by the groat charter of nature fur bolioof of all her 
children, who have not like impatient heiTR, to wait 
for tiieir decease , for every hour dispenses their wealth, 
and their bounty is not a late bequest but a per- 
petual benefaction Death but sanctihus their gifts to 
gratitude and their worth is mom clearly seen and 
profoundly felt within tho solemn gloom of the grave 

And said we truly that Age is tho season of Imagi- 
nation T that Youth is the season of Passion your own 
beating and bounding hearts now tell you — your own 
boiling blood Intensity is lU charactenntic ; and it 
burns like a flame of fire, too often but to consume 
Expansion of the soul is ours, with all its feelings and oU 
its ** thoughts, that wander through eternity ” , nor 
needelh then the spint to ha\e wings, for power la given 
bor, beyond the dove’s or the eagle’s, and no weannoas 
con touch her on that heavenward flight. 

Yet we are all of ’ the earth earthy,” and young and 
old ^ike, must we love and honour o\ir home. Your 
eyes are bright— ours arc dim , but it is the soul that 
secs,” and *' this diurnal sphere ” is visible through tho 
mist of team In that light how more than beautiful — 
how holy — appears even this world I All sadness, save 
of sin, IS then most nacred ; and sin itself loses its terrors 
in repentance, which alas I is eel iom perfect but in 
the near prospect of dissolution For temptation may 
intercept her within a few feet of her expected rest, nay 
dash tne dust from her hand that she has gathered 
from the bunal-place to strew- on her head , but Youth 
Bees flowery fi^ds and shining rivers far stretching 
before her path, and cannot imagine for a moment 
that among life’s golden mountains there is many a 
Piaoe of Tombs ! ^ 

1 Tho Moemuions of Chnttopher Norlhm 
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II PROSE ((Z) Hibtost AKD Social Politios. History: Mitford — Coxe — Rosco* — Lingard — flallam— 
Napier — Milman. Hocud Pohttes: Gfodmn — Mary Wolletioiiecraft — Paiue — Cobbett — Benthoiu — 
Adam Smith — Ricardo— Malthiu. 


INTRODUCTORY 

An age of romanticism seems at first sight to 
favour suoh a study of the past, os would stimulate 
historical research , and m the long run it certainly 
does so Scott did more than actualiae and visualise 
folklore , he popularised history Ho had the true 
histoncal spirit tliat seeks to harmonise the present 
and the past by showing that they are orgamcally 
connected Shelley and Landor brought before the 
modern reader the lifo and spirit of ancient Greece 
and Romo , Keats and Coleridge did as much as 
Scott, though in a different way, to make men under- 
stand the Catholic Middle Ages 

Yet the epoch is an and one in histoncal literature ; 
the promise of Gibbon’s ago had not been redeemed ; 
and historical research makes no great move till we 
come to Macaulay and Carlyle 

How are we to reconcile those comparatively 
tenuous results, with the historical stimulus, so 
clearly given by the great romantic writers ? The 
reply is that the beat historical work of the time 
IS not to be found in its formal histones but m 
its romances, its poems, its books of travel In the 
African Travels of Mungo Park, and the Arctic 
Explorations of Parry , the historical novels of Scott 
and his many followers , the Eastern romances 
of Maturin , the Spanish verse of Southey, we shall 
best see the new interest imparted to history 
by romanticism Spain, Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Persia, are no longer merely geographical names to 
the ordinary reader , they are centres of life, thought, 
cuid inspiration Yet, if compared with other de- 
partments of literature, the roll of names in direct 
historical research is not an imposing one , it is none 
the less a useful and influential one , if we have no 
names to compare with Michelet in Franco and 
Niebuhr in Germany, yet such men as William Coxe. 
William Roscoo, John Lingard, and Henry Hallam 
did useful spade work, along sounder lines than did 
the generation preceding 

Some of these men, thorotoro, claim considera- 
tion here, inasmuch os they prepared the soil for 
the generation that followed 

In Social Politics, there is more to be said The 
age 18 peculiarly rich in speculative thought bearing 
upon political problems Godwin and Paine try 
to impress upon English life the democratic theories 
of the French Revolution , Cobbett gives articulate 
expression to the cause of the agricultural poor ; 
Bentham clarifies the confused medley of our juris- 
prudence ; while Ricardo, and his rival Mallhus, 
view economic conditions from a fresh and vigorous 
standpoint Incidentally, also, the scholarship of 
Sir James Mackintosh, and the critical gemus of 
Samuel Taylor Colendgo, odd materially to the 
political theorising of the time, from a more conser- 
vative point of view 


HISTORY 

W iT.T.TAM Mixford (1744—1827) has been hsuled as 
a pioneer of Greek studies. He was an uncompro- 
mising Tory of the unphilosopluc type, and as a 
narrative writer has some merit Perhaps his chief 
claun to remombranco hes m the fact that he pro- 
voked Groto to write his big work 

Mitford, the friend of Gibbon, was a Tory Member 
of Parliament, and a colonel of Hampshire Militia. 
A certain livehness of style gives interest of a kind 
to his work, which served to bridge the span beween 
the great historians of the type of Gibbon, and tho 
Victorian school ef history that starts with Macaulay. 

William Coxe (1747-1828) helped, by his un- 
grudging industry among the archives of Vienna, 
to provide us with the history of the Hapsbuigs. 
His History of the House of Austria and Memoirs 
of the Ktnqs of Spam and the House of Bourbon is 
stiU serviceable as a reference book, though largely 
superseded os a constructive history 

A more mtoresting figure is William Roscob 
( 1763-1831), a wealthy banker in the North of 
England, a man of artistic tastes and huroanitarism 
sympathies. He mode good use of the Italian 
archives in his Life of Lwenzo de Medici , and m 
BO far as he doals with art rather than the social 
and religious life of the time, he prov'cs a good guide 

John Linoaro (1771-1 861 ) was ii devout Catholic, 
and it says much for his judicial manner that, de- 
spite a natural tendency to be one-Hidcd. he buo- 
eeeded m writing a Hielory of Knijlnrid that could 
only annoy the oxtreiuistB It is ren lly an ndinirahle 
piece of ivork , not mori’ly fair and generous in 
temper, but vivid ond iiitercBting He rp\iscd his 
work in three succcBSive editioim, and though much 
of It— tho modiaival and Stuart portion cspeciiilly — 
gave a point of view that has long since fallen into 
decrepitude, his Reformation chapters have still a 
freshness and vitality oven to-day llis style is 
clear and easy, hiB Bcholarshiy) rarcful and jiuIkious, 
and if ho is frankly a man witli a special point of 
view, yet these vieivs are stated with breadth and 
moderation, and with a real attempt to get at 
ongiiial sources 

Henry Hat.lam (1777-1869) was judicial by 
nature, as Lingard was by design, and his scholarship 
was greater than that of the contemporaries of whom 
we have been speaking. Be was a keen student of 
the pobtics of his time, though never a politician ; 
and in his cloar and cool presentment of history 
exhibited all the virtues as well as the accompanying 
defects of the trained lawyer Ills View of the State 
of Europe during the Middle Ages (1818) is an ad- 
mirable piece of histoncal erudition and sobnety ; 
while hiB Constitutional History of England (1827) 
still remains as a valuable storehouse for the modern 
historical student. In tone and temper he reminds 
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one more of the age of “ oommos aenae ” ; hut m his 
study of original documents he shows that curiosity 
about the past which is one of the charactenstios 
of roxxianticiBm. 

Ko record of Hallcon’s work, however brief, oaxi 
ignore hie Introductvon to (he lAterature of Europe 
tn the 16^, and Vlth CerUurte» (1837-39); a 
scholarly digest of the thought and culture of the 
West The Bobernesa of style and the coolness 
of manner that offend some full-blooded readers, 
mchne one to do less than justice to a ork that has 
many solid monts. The chief defect of the book 
lies m its arbitrary arrangement of subject matter, 
and m a certain dryness of treatment. It lacks 
perapoctivo, and this m an introduction is a weighty 
drawback But it is fair and scholarly and in tho 
treatment of more purely intellectual matter, valu- 
able and interesting Ho is brood and generous too, 
in many of his estimates, and can admire, genuim^ly 
and warmly, writers so diverse as Spenser and 
Rabelais. 


Tbe Litbbatuoe of EunoPE 

Spenser is naturally compared Ano^to ** Fierce 
wars and faithful lo\os did moralise tho f'Ong ** of l>ctli 
Doets. But in the con«if itiition of their inuids in the 
eharaoter of their poetry they were alniont the iHacrRO of 
each oUier Tlio Italian is gay , rapid, ardent lua 
pictures shift like tho hues of heaven ; even while diffuse, 
ho seems to leave in an instant what he touche's, and ih 
prohx by the number, not the duration of hid itnagca 
Spoitaer is habitunllj' sonoiis , his slow stanra socma to 
suit the tornpor of his genius ho loves to dwell on the 
Bweotnean and beauty which his fancy portrays The 
ideal of chivairv. rather deri\ed from itn didactic theory 
than from the urecodcnls of romance, ik always before 
him , hit, morality is pure and even stern, with nothing 
of the libertine tone of Ariosto Ho worked with fox 
worse tools than tho bard of Ferrara, with n language not 
quite formed, and into which ho rather injudiciously 
pourod an unneoensory archaism, while tho st>le of liis 
contoinporarics was undergoing a rapid oliangc in tho 
opposite direction His stnn7a of nine linc<« is particu- 
larly incon\ enient and languid in narrowness where the 
Italian octave is epnghtb and Mgoroue . though even 
this becomes ultimately monotonous by its regulanty, a 
fault from which only tho ancient hexameter and our 
blank verso ore exempt 

Spenser mav be Justly said to excel Anosto in originality 
of invention, in fore.* and vanetv of charaotor, m strongth 
and vivirlnnsH of ronception, in doptli of reflection, in 
fcrtibty of iinogmatioii, and libcnc nil. ui that exclusively 
poetical cast of feeling which discerns m c\or> thing what 
comtnon minds do not peiccxio Tn the construction and 
arrangement of their fable niMthcr dejserves much praise 
hut the ftioge of Pans gives the Orlando Funotto, spite of 
its perpetual shirtings of the scoiio, rather more unity in 
tho roadei*s apprehension than belongs to tho Farnr 
Queene Spentser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in ease 
and liveliness of narration os w 1 11 clearness and felicity 
of language But upon thus comTiaring the two poets, 
we have littlo reason to blusli for our countryman Yet 
tho fame of Anoslo is sprond through Europe, while 
Spenser is almost unknown out of England , and even 
in thin age, when much of our hteratiire is eo widely 
diffused, I have not ob'scrvod proofs of much acquaintance 
with him on the rontinent. 

The language of Spenser like that of Shakespeare, is an 
instrument manufactured for the sake of tlio work it was 
to perform. No otlier poet had written like eitlier. 
though both have hod their tmitatois. It is rather 
i>pparently obsolete by his partiality to certain disuRod 
forms, Buoh os the y before the participle, than from any 
close resemblonoo to the diction of Chaucer or Lydgate. 
The enfuobling expletives do and dwf, though ocrtouily 


very ooromon in our early writers, bod never been em- 
ployed With each an unfortunate predilection as by 
oponser. Tlieir everlastm^ recurrence is among the great 
blemishes of his style His versification is in many pas- 
sages beautifully harmonious , but he has frequently 
perimltod lumsolf, whether for the sake of vanety or 
from some other cause, to baulk the ear in the oonolusion 
of a stanza. 


The State of Eubofe 

So long as the throo groat nations of Europe were 
unable to put forth tiioir natural strength through in- 
ternal bcparation or foreign war, the Italian'- hod so httle 
to dread for ihoir independence that their policy was 
allogethor directed to regulating tho domestic belanee of 
power among themselves In tho latter port of ihe fif- 
teenth century a more enlarged view of Europe would 
have rnonifesled tho noccfisity of recoudling petty nnimo- 
atios and Harnflcmg potty ainbilioii in order to proscr\*i 
the nationality of their governments , not 1)^ atteniptmg 
to melt down Lombards anfl Neapolitans, pnricipAlities 
and repubhoA, into a Ringlo monarchy, but by the more 
juet and intional Bchemr of a common federation The 
politiciaiLs of Italy were ubiiiidantf^ competent. os> far os 
coolness and understanding could rcndiT them, to per- 
ceive tlio interests of their country But it is the will 
of Providence that the highest and surest wisdom. e\cn 
in matters of pohrv, should never bo uncounocted with 
virtue In relit \ mg himself from an immediate danger, 
Ludovico Sforzu oiorlookod the oonRidcrntion that the 
presumptive hoir of tho king of France claimed by on 
ancient title that pi rncixiaiitv of Milan which ho was 
compassing by usurpation and murder Bui neither 
Milan nor Naples was free from other claimants than 
France, nor was she re‘'er\ed to onjov unmolested I he 
spoil of Italy A louder and louder strain of warlike 
dissonance will bo heard from the banks of the Danube 
and fniiii tho Meditorrancnn gulf The dark and wily 
Foidmond. the rash and luoly Maximilian, aic preparing 
to hasten into the lists, tho schemes of ambitioit ore 
assuming a more compn henw\ e aspect and tho contro- 
versy of Neapolitan succession is to expand mto the long 
rivalry between flie houses of Franco and Austria But 
hero, while Italj is Mill untouched, and before ax yet the 
first lances of France gleam olong the di flies of the Alps, 
wo close the history of the Middle Agub. 


Sir William Napiek wob born in 1785 and died m 
1860 Ilia History of the Peninsular War (1828-40) 
iB a brilliant and memorable piece of woik 

Battle of Ftientes Onobo 

It was Mossenn’s mtcntion (o commence the attack at 
daybreak on the 5 th but a delay of two hours occurred, 
ond all hiB movcinruts were descried The eighth corps, 
withdrew 11 from AJomedn, and supported by nil the 
Frenih cn\alr\ wn-- sfrn martbing fibo\c llic village of 
P090 \elbo, which with itR '-wnnip^ wood, wos occupied 
^vHouRtonn'h left, his right hcingthrownhack in the plain 
towards N.ava d’Aver The sixth eor|>s and Drouot’s 
divibion look giound to tlicir own Ufi, till keeping a 
division 111 front of Fu^^ntes Onoro ir» nacing tlint point ^ 
at this sight the light dii ision and tlie Fngli<'-li liorse 
hastened to the support of HouHtoun wirle the hi''! find 
third divisions ma<1e a movement paralli 1 to th it of the 
sixth corps Tlie latter, however, droM the letl wing of 
the si'venth dixision from the villacf of ^ elho, nnd 

it w'os fust gaining ground in the wooii also when tho 
riflemen of th** hgh^ division nrnviUf, ilirie k stored the 
fight Tho Fieneli iiivalry tlien posm»d Velhn and 

eoiumonccd foniiing in order of h.vttlo on the plain, 
between tlic wootl nnd hill of Navib tl’Aver wliere Julian 
Santhez was posted Ho iinmedinteh retired across the 
Turonos, paitly in fear, hut more m finger, lu cause his 
hentenant having foolishly ridden close nj> to the enemy 
making many violent gestures, was mistaken for a Trench 
officer and shot by a soldier of the guanls before the 
action commenced 

Montbrun occupi<*d himself with this weak partida for 
an hour, and when the guonlla chief was gone, turned the 
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right of tha seventh division, and charged the British 
cavalry, which had moved up to its support ; tbs oom- 
bat was unequal, for by an abuse too oommon, so many 
men had been drawn from the ranks as orderhes to generu 
officers, and for other purposes, that not more than a 
thousand Enghsli troopers were m the field. The French 
therefore drove in all the cavalry outguards at the first 
shock, out oS Ramsay’s battery of horse artillery, and 
came sweeping in upon the reserves of cavalry and 
upon the seventh division. Their leading squadrons, 
approaching in a disorderly manner, were partially 
checked by fire, but a great commotion was observed in 
their mam body ; men and horses were seen to close 
with confusion and tumult towards one point, where a 
thick dust and loud ones, and tlie sparkling of blades, 
and flashing of pistols, mdicated some extraordinary 
occurrence Suddenly the multitude became violently 
agitated, an English shout pealed high and clear, the 
mass was rent asunder, and Norman Ramsay burst 
forth, sword in hand, at the head of his battery His 
horses, breathing fire, stretched like greyhounds along 
the plmn, the guns bounded behmd them like thinm of 
no weight, and the mounted gunners followed mose, 
with heads bent low and pointed weapons in desperate 
career Captain Brothorton of the Fourteenth Dragoons, 
seeing this, instantly rode forth and with his squadron 
shocked the head of the pursumg troops, and General 
Charles Stewart, joining in the charge, took the French 
Colonel Lamotte, fighting hand to hand , but then the 
main body of the French came on strongly and the 
British cavalry retired behind the light division, which 
was immediately thrown into squares The seventh 
division, which was more advanced, did the same, but 
the horsemen wore upon them first and some were cut 
down. The mass however stood firm, and the Chasseurs 
Bntanniques, ranged behind a loose stone wall, poured 
such a fire that their foes recoiled and seemed bewildered > 

Hbnry Habt (1791-1868) m his History 

of Latin Christianity made a notable pioneer attempt 
to apply historical methods to a subject hitherto 
ruled overmuch by religious pteposeessiona 

History or Latin CaRisTTANiTY 

The history of Christianity cannot be understood with- 
out pausing at stated periods to survey the progress and 
development of Christian mythology, which, gradually 
growing up and springing as it did from natural and 
universal instincts, took a more perfect and systematic 
form, and at length, at the height of the Middle .4ges, 
was as much a part of Latin Christianity os the pnmal 
truths of the Cospol This growth, which hod long 
before begun, hod reached a kind of adolescence in tiie 
ago of Gregory, to expand into full maturity during 
succeeding agiis Already the creeds of the Church 
formed but a small portion of Christian belief The 
highest and most hjieculutivo questions of theology, 
especially in Alexandria and Constantinople, had be- 
come watchwords of strife and faction, had stirred the 
passions of the lowest orders ; the two Natures, or the 
single or double Will in Chri^, hewl agitated the work- 
shop of the arlisan and the seats in the Circus But 
when these great questions had sunk into quiescence, 
or, os in Latin Christianil y, had never so fully occupied 
the general mind , when either the triumph of one 
party, or the general weariness, hod worn out their 
absorbing interest, the religious mind subsided into its 
more ordinary occupations, and these bore but remote 
relation to the sublime truths of the Divine Unity and 
the revelation of Qod in Christ As God the Father 
had receded, as it were, from the sight of man mto s 
vague and unapproachable sanctity , os the human 
soul had been entirely centred on the more immediate 
divine presence m the Saviour, so the Saviour himself 
might seem to withdraw from the actual, at least 
the exclusive, devotion of the human heart, which was 
busied with intermediate objects of worship Christ 
assumed gradually more and more of the awfulneas, the 
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immatenahty, the IncomprehensibleneBS, of the Deity 
and men sought out beings more akin to tbemselves, 
more open, it might eeem, to human sympathies. The 
Eucharist, m which the Redeemer’s spiritual presence, 

? ret undefined and untronsubstantiated, woe directly and 
mmediately m oommumon with the soul, hod beoome 
more and more wrapped m mystery ; though the great 
orownmg act of faith, the mterdiction of which was almost 
tantamount to a sentence of spiritual death, was more 
rarely approached, except by the clergy. Believers 
delighted in those ceremonials to which they might have 
recourse with less timidity , the shnnes and the relics 
of martyrs might deign to receive the homage of those 
who were too profane to tread the hoher ground. 
Already the worship of these lower objects of homage 
begins to mteroept that of the higher ; the populu 
mind IS filling with images either not suggested at all, 
or suggested but very dimly, by the socr^ writings ; 
legends of saints ate supplanting, or rivalling at least, 
in their general respect and attention, the narratives 
of the Bible. 

SOCIAL POLmeS 

William Godwin, the fnend emd mspirer of 
Shelley, was bom in 1756, and for a few years did 
work as a Nonconformist mimster His religious 
mterests soon waned, and he turned to literature, 
whore he achieved no insignificant position eunong 
the writers of the day as a novebst, and a very high 
one as a political thinker 

His first important book is the Enquiry con- 
eeming Pofifieof Justice, directly mspired by the 
French Revolution Anarchistic in theory, it yet 
deprecates violence No revolutionary axiom to do 
away with existing laws, ever relied more on sweet 
reasonableness than did Godwin In his remarkable 
novel Caleb Williams (1794), Godwin pursues his 
favourite ideas, the tyranny of government and the 
beneficence of reason, but his story interests far leas 
for its crude philosophy than for the undoubted 
power he showed in conducting a tale and arresting 
the reader's imagination by its picturesque appeal 
and happy mvenlivcneHS The character of Falk, 
land IS no lay figure, he is umnistakably alive, 
despite the author’s painstaking attempts to kill him 
by argument 

Two years later a volume of Essays on Education, 
Manners, and Literature added to his political noto- 
riety if not to his literary reputation In 1 797 he 
married Mary Wollstonccraft, the legal ceremony 
being complied with because “ of Mary’s being in a 
Btato of pregnancy ” His second novel, St, Leon, 
appeared m 1709, and deals with ordinary humem 
passions in extraordinary situations A painstaking 
and, in soiue ways, useful Life of Chaucer followed 
in 1803 , and his third novel. Fleetwood, m 1804 , of 
philosophy there is little here, but the story is not 
so well told as in the case of its predecessors, de- 
spite its good scientific touches, and suggestions — 
never absent from Godwin’s fiction — of real psycho- 
logical insight 

UiB second oxponment in matrimony occurred in 
1801, and was 1^ up to by a tactful exhibition of 
hero-worship when the gushing lady (a next-door 
neighbour) addressed the widowed philosopher from 
her balcony thus : *’ Is it possible that I behold the 
immortal Godwm T ” The “ immortal Godwm ” 
responded handsomely by making her the mother of 
bis second child. 
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In 1805 be etarted a bookseller’s shop under tlie 
name of Edward Baldwm , both Charles Lamb and 
llazlitt mterested themselves m this venture, but 
nothing that Godwm undertook ever shaped as a 
commercial succeus. 

None of his later writings, many and diverse as 
they are, approach the earlier in intoUeotual vigour 
or artistic skill His experiments in the drama 
wore dismal failures, his ambitiously planned Htj- 
tory of the Commonioealth (1824-28) proved greatly 
beyond his powers, though the subject mterested 
him intensely, and be spared no trouble over the 
work But ho lost himself m details, and the work 
has no perspective 

Clovdesley (1830) is the weakest and poorest of 
Ins novels 

Up to the last ho mterested himself in metaphy- 
hich, but his powers were failing, though he produced 
indefatigably up to the end 

Godwin’s personality reminds us of an intellectual 
Micawber, with much of Micawber's imperturba- 
bility and happy-go-luckiness, certainly more brain 
power and as certainly leas geniahty 

The impression Godwin’s philosophy made upon 
the youthful student of the age, may be gathered 
not merely from Shelley’s ecstatic letters, but from 
Hazlitt’s racy and vital sketch in The Spirit of the 
Aye. 

“Tom Paino," exclaims UnzhU, “ was coiisiderod for 
the time a Tom fool to him. Faley an old woman, 
Edmund Burke a flashy sophist Truth, moral truth, 
it was 8uppo-«d liad here taken up its abode, and these 
are the oraclee of thought ” 

This glonfier of “ abstract reason ” for tho rule of 
conduct had certainly many temperamental quah- 
I liis for his post The passionate emotions, of which 
ho disapproved as philosopher, were remote from his 
tranquil jog-trotting disposition If lie was willing 
to disponse with all the props of social and political 
convention, ho showed not the faintest dosire to 
pursue any course that failed to commend itself to 
ills logical judgment For tho erratic soul he bad 
one unfaihng recipe . Reason with him, don’t punish 
him Show him that he is wrong and he will go 
right,siiice right-doing is so much moreadvantageous 
than wrong-doing The crucial question in any hno 
of conduct is, what brings about the happiness of tho 
majority ? That is the only duty worth considering 
Morahtythorofore is a more estimate of consequences 
You cannot bring about happiness by coertion, for 
coercion is unreasonable , and since Government can 
only exist by coercion, Government is unreasonable 
So trustful IS ho in tho sweet reasonableness of the 
most perverse, that he contended vmi have only to 
prove to a man that his vices are unreasonable, and 
iin will straightway abandon thorn 

Godwin’s dialectics may seem absurd to us to-day, 
who have no belief in the manufacture of samts out 
of syllogisms, but the Idealisation of Reason, the 
glorification of mdividual freedom, mvolved m 
Godwinism, had its attractive and suggestive side 
That it should have appealed to Shelley as strongly 
as It did is not remarkable, when we recollect the 
abstract, metaphysical trend of the poet's mmd 
In Shelley’s brain the uiumpassioncd theories of his 
friend took fire , and fed by an ardent humamtanan 
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sentiment, and glorified by an exquisite sensitiveness 
to beauty, tho philosophy lost m process of time 
much of Its crudeness For at bottom it was Love 
and not Reason that Shelley robed upon as the final 
test of worth, and as the great uniting bond that is 
to take the place ot exlcnial compulsion 

Although Godwin’s insistence on tho quahty of 
external persuasion was pursued to farcical limits, 
it was an element that up to a point needed 
emphasis. There is value also m his substitution 
of logical persuasion for did atonal commands 
m oducation. In fac t, dispassionately considered 
tliere are many whulosoine truths m Ondu'in’s 
wntmgs, if wo can only disengage them from the 
really comic extravagances by winch ho sought 
to develop them 

Godwin’s influence upon his age is undoubtedly 
a powerful one, and even Wordsworth’s later work 
shows traces of it To the general reader he will 
appeal more on account of his fiction ; the influ- 
ence of ins doctrmoire romances affected the next 
generation of story-tellors, notably Bulwer Lytton. 

Political Justice 

Justice IS a rule of conduct originating m the con- 
nection of one percipient being with another A com- 
probensive maxim which has been laid down upon the 
subject is, “ That wo should love our neighbour as our- 
selves *’ But this maxim, though possessing consider- 
able merit os a popular principle, is nut modelled with 
the strictness of philosophical accuracy 

In a loose and general view 1 and my neighbour are 
both of us men , and of consequonen entitled to equal 
attention But m reality it is probable that one of us 
IB a being of more worth and importance than the other 
A man is of more worth than a beast because, being 
poBsensod of lugher faculties, he is capable of a more 
refined and genuine happiness In the same manner 
the illustrious archbishop of Cambray was of more 
worth than his valet, and there are few of us who would 
hesitate to pronounce, if his palace were m flames, and 
the life of only one of them could be preserved, which 
of the two ought to bo preferred 

But there is another ground of preference, besides the 
private consideration of one of them hemg farther re- 
moved from tl’e slate of a mere oniiiia] U e are not 
connected with one or two percipient beings, but with 
a society, a nation, and in some sense with the whole 
family of mankind Of consequence that life ought to 
bo preferred which will be most eonduen c to the general 
good In saving the life of Fenelon, suppose at the 
moment he conceisod tho projeet of his immortal 
Telemoehus, I should have been promoting the beneht 
of thousands, who have been cured by the perusal of 
that work of some error, vii c and ennsoquent uiiliappiiiass. 
Nay, my benefit would extend farther than this for every 
individual, thus cured, has become a bettor iiieinher of 
society and has contnbutod in his turn to tlie happiness 
and information of others 

Suppose 1 hod been inysolf the \alot , 1 ought to have 
ehosi-n to die, rather than Fenelon should base iticd. 
The life of Fenolon w as n ally preferable to that of tho 
valet But understanding is the faculty that jxrcviics 
the truth of this and similar propositions , and justice 
IB the principle that regulates niy conduct accnrdiiiglv 
It would have been just in the valet to have preferred 
the archbishop to himself To have done otherwise 
would have been a breach of justice 

Suppose the talet bad been my brother, my father 
or niy benefactor Tins would not alter the truth of 
the proposition. The life of Fenelon would still be 
more v^uable than that of the valet , and justice, 
pure, unadulterated justice, would still have preferred 
that which is most valuable Justice would have 
taught me to save the life of Fenelon at the expense of 
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the other. What magic is there id the ponoun “ my ” 
to overturn the dcciHions of impartial truth ? My 
brotlier or my father may he a fool, or a profligate, 
malicious, lying or di<ilionost. If they bo, of what 
oonseipiencc is it that they are mine 7 

“ But to iny father I am indebted for exlstenoe ; ho 
supported mo m the helplessness of infancy ” Wlien he 
first subjected himself to the nooeasity of these cores, 
he tras probably influenced by no particular motives 
of benovolonoe to his future ofisprmg. Every voluntary 
benefit, however, entitles the bestower to notno kindness 
and retribution Why so 7 Because a voluntary benefit 
is an evidence of benevolent intention, that is, m a certam 
degroo, of virtue. It is the disposition of the mmd, 
not the oxternal action soparatefy taken, that entitles 
to respect But the merit of this disposition is equal, 
whether the bonoflt were conferred upon me or upon 
snothor 1 and anothor man cannot hotli bo light in 
preferring our individuai benefactor, for no man con 
be at the same time bolh bettor and worse than lus 
neighbour My benefaclor ought to bo esteemed, not 
because ho bestowed it upon a human being His 
dosert will bo in exact proportion to the degree, m 
which that human being was worthy of tho distinction 
oonforred. 

Thus every viow of the subjert brings us back to tho 
consideration of my neighliour*s moral worth and his 
impoi lance to the general wool, os tho oiil^ standard 
to determine tho treatment to which he is entitled 
Gratitude tliiirofore, if by gratitude we understand a 
sentiment of preference which I entertain towards 
another, upon the ground of my having been the subject 
of his benefits, is no part either of justioo or virtue. 

Maby WohLSTONBOEAPT wos fully OS vigorous and 
influential a thinker in hor way os Qodwm, and 
was certainly a raoro striking personality Born in 
London, in April 1759, Mary’s eurhost years woro 
epont in ths neighbourhood of Eppmg Forest Her 
father was a spendthrift and a drunkard who 
oltornately bullind and neglected bia children, and 
tho girls wore loft to thoir own devices to grow up 
as best they might. Happily for them they were 
sturdy m physique and hvod much in the open air. 
Later on, Mary picked up o fragment ary education 
at somo day school near Beverley in Yorkshire, 
whore the family migrated in 1708— for rcstlcssnoss 
was always driving her parent to sook better luck 
olsowhero 

Mary road eagerly any book tliat come in hor 
way and at tho ago of fifteen met with a cultured 
and attractive girl, who for several years was an 
important factor m her life 

She was a girl of ardent iemporament, and Frances 
Blood became the object of eiithubiastic admiration 
and affection Through Francos Blood Mory loamt 
to write and spoil, and mastered the elements of 
self-expression Her slrengtli of chsraetor was 
soon put to tho test when the weak-minded mother 
turned to the noglocted daughter for shelter from 
tho violence of her drunken husband The story 
of these years has been written m the Wronga of 
Women, and wo can judge from that passionate 
screed that the worthless father was not the only 
contemptible malo that it was Mary’s lot to 
encounter Tho failure of her sister Eliza’s 
marriage, the tmgic desolation of her friend 
Fanny’s love episode, and of her own domestic life, 
mode repeated calls on Mary’s courage and sym- 
pathy 

Later on she started a school, and if her intel- 


leotual quahties were not great, what is more im- 
portant, her power of sympathetio diseemment 
and int^igent guidance was oansiderable 

An mtroduotion to the gruff golden-hearted 
Johnson might have been productive had it not 
taken place during the lost few months of his life As 
It was, hiB kmdlmess and friendly mterest served to 
provide Mary with one of her few gracious memories 
of our sex Another J ohnson, a publisher, then came 
mto her hfe. He had been struck by her mental 
powers, and remarkable personahty, and offered 
her work. Under his auspices she loainod French 
and German, made translations, rood and reported 
on thorn, and wrote several original works, includ- 
mg her famous SighU of Women. Practically all 
her tuonoy was absorbed by her noody relations ; 
had it not been for this constant dram upon her 
oormiigs, she would Iiave at least been able to hve 
m comfort Fuseli, the celebrated Swiss painter, 
took a great intereet in her at one tune, and slie felt 
more than a passing mtorcst for him. Howov'cr, he 
was oiready married, so to put him out of her mmd 
sho wont across to Fans Here she mot Gilbert 
Imlay, a quondam American captain, and a man of 
letters in a small way. With him she fell deeper 
in love, and at the outset the affection seems to have 
been a mutual one But Imlay was of the type of 
man who loves and rides away , ho was not only a 
thorouglily had let, but ho was a weak and con- 
temptible creature, and nothing but tragedy could 
havo rosulted from a woman of Maiy’s temporaniont 
putting all her happmess mto tins man’s hands. 
Sho had no hehof m mamage as a legal institution, 
and was rontont to hve with liim, though it was 
quite clear she considered tho bond between them 
OR sacred os the mamago bond After he lisd left 
hoi, as she soon discovered, for another mistress, 
her agony of spirit was for a time overwhelming 
But force of charaeforand henminto vitality earned 
her through the ordeal, while the story oi her court- 
ship and marriage by Godwin, despite its lock of 
romanco, hod its agreeable and comforting side 
Tho marriage was somewhat liko llio marriage of 
Charlotte Bronte ; it brought her into a havon, 
though not the havon of her dreoins, and just as 
it seemed to B>wume some measure of happiness, 
was cut short by death Slio died at the ago 
of thirty-eight, after giving birth to a girl, after- 
wards Mary ShoUoy ; cut off in tho maturity of 
her powers 

Mory’s early literary ventures woro inspired by 
Johnsonian tradition , an unhappy oiio for a woman 
of her ardent temperament and sonsilivo foolmgs ; 
BO wo need not trouble greatly about The Education 
of Daughtrra, Mari/, or the Slonea for Children. 
They are burdened with a sentontiousness which 
is assumed, because it is felt to bo a proper vchiclo 
for prose. All that is really origin^ m Mary is 
repressed ; and what remains is a residuum of 
stale commonplace that Harriet More herself could 
not have worsened 

Mary’s real contribution to hterature is tho Vtndi- 
oaiton of the Rights of Women, and its originality 
can best be understood when it is read m the light 
of that time and not in the light of to-day Them 
is httle charm m the writing, but tho force and 
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cogency of much of the reasoning is undeniable ; 
and its courage amazing 

The Letters to Gilbert Itnlay show the passionate 
intensity of her nature, and are vastly preferable 
to the carefully prepared Letters from Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark 

Her two experiments m fiction, Mary and The 
Wrongs of Women, show dearly that she had not the 
making of a novelist To say she lacked imegina- 
lion would be untrue, but it was like a tongue of flame 
with no subtleties of shade , she hod no plasticity 
of mmd, no play of fancy , and her ideal of woman- 
hood, though sound and sensible in substance, 
would have gained m attraction had it been 
loavenod with some sonse of humour and tenderness 
It may seem curious to accuse her of this, but, good 
at heart and kind and unselfish os she was, thoro 
exists a certain hard quality m her temperament 
that makes itself felt in her writings 

The Rights or Women 

I may bo told that gieat as tins enormity Is, It only 
afTet ts a devoted part of the sox — devoted for the salva 
lion of the rest But, false as every assertion might 
oosiJy be proved, tfiat recommends the sanctioning a 
small ovil to produio a gicator good the mischief docs 
not stop horn, for tlie moral charocloi, and peace of mind 
of the chaster part of tho bck ih undermined by tho 
conduct o[ tho very women to whom they allow no refuge 
from guilt whom t hoy incxorahlv consign to t he exerc ise 
ot arts that iuru tfioir liuhbands from them, debauch tiieir 
sons, and foroo tiiotn, lot not modest ^omen stoit, to 
assume, in hoirio dogroo, tho samo churaotvr tliemselvcs 
t''or I will venture to assort, (hat all the causos of female 
noaknoss, as well us dcpraMt>, which I have already 
fMilargod on, branch out of one grand esuso—want of 
cliast ity m men 

1 ha\e before obsorvod, that men ought to maintain 
tho women u horn they have sednood this would bo one 
means of reforming female manners, and stopping an 
abuse that has an equally fatal ufFeot on population and 
morals Another, no less uUmous would bo to turn the 
attention of woman to the real \irtuo of chastity , for to 
littU respect has that voinnn a claim, on tho score of 
modesty, though hor reputation moy Iw white as tho 
dnvon snov who smiles on the libertine whilst sho spurns 
the victims of Ins lawless appetites and their own iolly 

Tho two Sexes mutually corrupt and imjirove ooch 
other This I belli \e to bo an indisputable truth, ex- 
tending it to every virtue Choslily, modesty, public 
spirit, and all tho noble train of virtues on which social 
virtue and happiness am built, should he understood and 
cultivated by all mankind or they will bo cultivated to 
hltlo cITcct And, iiihtoad of furnishing (ho viciouh or 
idle with a prelixt for violating some Rocred dut>, by 
terming it a sexual one, it wuuld bo wiser to show that 
nature lias not made any differonee, for that the unebosto 
man doubly defeats the purpose of nature, by rendering 
women barren and destroying his own constitution, 
though ho avoids the shamo that pursues the crime m tho 
other sex TIkso am tlio physical consequences, the 
moral an* fstilJ more alarming, for virtue is only a 
nominal distinction when the duties of citizens hudiaiide, 
wives, fathois, mothers, and directors of fEunilios, becoino 
merely tho BolfiRli ties of convcnionoe. 

Exthact tROM Letter to Gitrert Imlay 

Tlio melan> holv presentiment has for some time hung 
on my spints, that wo were parted for over , and tho 

lotters I received this day, by Mr convince me fliot 

it was not without foundation You oJhido to soino other 
letters, whioh t suppose have miscarried , for most of 
those I have got, were only a few hasty bncs, calculated 
to wound the tenderuoss the eught of tho supereonptiooa 
i XGltcd 
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1 mean not however to complain , yet ao many foeliogs 
are struggling for utterance, and agitating a heart almost 
burstmg with anguish, that I find it very difficult to wnto 
with any degree of coherence 

You left me indisposed, though you have token no 
notice of it , and Iho most fatiguing journey I over fiod, 
oontnfmted to continue it However, X recovered my 
health , but a neglected i old, and continual inquietude 
during the lost two months, hove reduced mo to a state 
of weakness 1 never before experienced Those who did 
not know that the cankor-uonii w'os at work at ttie core, 
cautioned me about suckling my child too long — Clod 
preserve the poor cluld, and render her happier than her 
mother I 

But I am wandering from my subject indeed mv head 
turns giddy, when I think Hint all the confidence I have 
had in the alfecliun of others is come to tins — 1 did not 
expect this blow from von I hav i doni iny dutj to j ou 
and roy child , and if I am not to have any return of 
a&ectioii to reward me, 1 liavu (lie sad consolation ot 
knowing that 1 deserved a bettor fati' Mv soul is weary 
— I am sick at heart and but for this little darling, I 
would cease to caro about a life, which is now stripped of 
every cliurm. 

Thomas Paini:, born m 1737, was the son of a 
Quaker staymakor m Norfolk Tins Radical fire- 
brand was by turns staymaker, sailoi, scliool- 
mastor, exciseman, and tobacconist It wns os 
exciseman that he first appeared in print, pleading 
for an mcrciiso of wages (i772) In 1774 ho went 
to America, and ui his pamphlet. Common Sense, 
published two years later, argues powerfully for 
alisolute mdepcndeiiop He took actn'o part in 
the revolution, and wos lewiirded by Congress willi 
the post of Secielarv to the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs During this strciiuotis time he did a good 
deal of pomphlcU oriiig with the object of inspiring 
the rebels, and snbaeipiently went on a mission to 
France, obtaining, m 1781, a public salary for his 
political sor\ ices In 1787 hc' tame bock to England, 
and a few years later published a spirited reply to 
Burko’s famous Rejleclions upon the French Ri\olu- 
tion This book, 2’he Riqlits of Man, of winch a 
milhon ond a half cojnes wore sold, beeamo ono of 
tho most popular woiks of the day , appealing to 
tho average man much as Political Jualirr appealed 
to tho thiiikor of Iho day It brought trouble 
among many concerned m its dissemination 
Paine hiniselt avoided diditulties by running off 
to Pans, w hero he wos elect ed os Dejiuty of Pos-do- 
Calais to the National Convention He angered 
tho Kobospiorro paity, however, by oflering “ an 
asylum m Anierii a ” to King Louis XVI Paine 
was thrown into prison, where he remained for nearly 
a year, being liberated on tlio request of tho 
Anieriean Alimaler 

Part of Paine’s Age of Reason, a vigorous ple,i for 
Deism OB ogomst Christianity, was written at this 
time, and alienated a good many of his friends 
After hiH release he attacked Washington as a man 
of affairs, and showed general bitlcrn ’ss towaids 
America for its acquiescence, os be de -nied it, in 
his lengthy imprisonments On Ins return to 
America in 1802, he was welcomed by a few' but 
shunned and execrated by the mony His conibn- 
tivo spirit, sharpened with ogo and opposition, 
was coiistantlv involving him m some political or 
religious wrangle Recklessness of living led to 
financial unpoveiislunent, and in 1800 ho died at 
New York 
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He had the merits and faihngs of the sinoere 
demagogue : courage, passion, vanity, a mixture 
of shrewd insight and amazing ignorance. 

Bights or Man 

To understand the nature and quantity of government 
proper for man, it is necessary to attend to the character 
As nature created him for social life, she fitted him for the 
station she intended. In all oases she made his natural 
wants greater than, his individual powers No one man 
IS CBpflwle, without the aid of society, of supplying hia 
own wants , and those wants acting upon every indi- 
vidual, impel the whole of them into sooiety, as naturally 
as gravitation acts on tlio centre 

But she has gone further She has not only forced 
mui into society by a diversity of wants which the recip- 
rocal aid of each other can supply, but she has implanted 
in him a system of social affections, which, though not 
neoeasary to his oxiHtonce, are essential to his liappmess 
There is no period in life when this lo </e for society ceases 
to act It begins and ends with our being 

If we examine with attention into the composition and 
constitution of man, the diversity of his wants, and diver- 
sity of talents in diifereiii men for reciprocally accommo 
dating the wants of each other, his propensity to society, 
and consequently to preserve the advantages resulting 
from it, we shall easily discover that a great pitft of what 
is called government is more imposition 

Government is no farther necessary than to supply the 
few cases to which society and civilisation arc not con- 
veniently competent , and instances are not wanting to 
show that everything which government oan usefully culd 
thereto has been performed by the common consent of 
society, without govornment 

For upwards of two years from the commencemont of 
the American war, and to a longer period in several of the 
American states, there were no established forms of 
government The old govornmonta hod been abolished, 
and the country was too much occupied in defence to 
employ its attention to establishing new governments , 
yet during this interval order and harmony were preserved 
08 inviolate as m any country in Europe There is a 
natural aptness m man, and inoro so in society, bocauso 
it embraces a greater variety of abilities and resource, to 
accommodate itself to whatever situation it is m The 
instant formal government is abolished, sooiety begins to 
act A general association takes place, and common 
interest produces common security 

WrLLiAif COBBRTT, bom at Farnham in J762, was 
the son of a farmer and the grandson of a farm 
labourer Ho had a simplo, rustic upbringing that 
left vivid and deep improssions upon, his eagor and 
impressionablo mind 11 ore le a htilo peueago of 
autobiography to show this « 

** When I was a little bnv I was, in ihc barlov sowing 
season, going along liy the side of a hold near Wavorley 
Abbey , the primroses and bluebells bespangling tho 
banks on both sides of me, a thousand linii'*ts singing m a 
spreading oak over my Imad, whih^ the jingle of the traces 
and the wliistling of tho plnughbo>8 saluted my ear from 
over the hedge , and, as it were to snatch ino from the 
enchantment, the hounds at that instant having started 
a hare in the hanger on the other side of the field, came 
up scampering over it in full cry, taking iiw otter them 
many a mile I was not more than eight years old, but 
this particular scene has prcHcntod itself to my mind 
many times every year from that day to this. I olways 
enjoy it over again 

Ho grew up a sturdy, honost Sazon yeoman with 
a passion for adventure that found numerous outlets 
As a boy he had run away to Kew with sixpence- 
halfpenny in his pocket, and boen rescued by a 
Scotchman It is ctiaracteristic of him that half 
of this capital should have been spent on Swift’s 


TaU of a Tub. He tned the Navy, then the lawyer's 
ofSce, enhsting as a soldier at twenty-three In 
this capacity he showed his natural oombativeness 
by attMkuig the abuses of army administration ; 
then exhibited his tliiist for change by going to 
America, where he married a girl he mot m New 
Brunswick. He was better able there to express 
his strong Radical views witliout mtorferenco, and 
this he did for the next eight years, m fine racy 
EngUsh, under the rtom-de-plume of Peter Porcupine 
This name had been flung at him for obvious rea- 
sons, and he accepted it without demur He taught 
English to French emigrants, and uphold as against 
theRopubiican, English political institutions — Kings, 
Lords, and Commons 

At last, finding himself mvolved m libel suits, 
he crossed the water again, and was eagerly sought 
after by the Tones, who saw in his partisanship 
and powerful pen a possible source of strength 
But he was not to bo bought, and when offered tho 
proprietorship of a paper by a Govornment official 
said, quoting the fable of tho Wolf and Mastiff . 
“ No, if I cannot be fat I will at least be free No 
one loves chains, though they be made of gold ” 

The famous weekly journal. The PolUtcal Register, 
was m its inception a Government organ (1802), 
but Cobbett’s mdopondent spirit soon asserted 
itself Ho WHS free and impressionable, but that 
did not stay his pen, and after tho war he came to 
the help of tho R^icals in his plea for Constitutional 
Reform He was now a great political foroo and 
a popular personality, especially m tho Midlands 
and North of England 

The Goveinment at this time were taking strong 
and arbitrary measures to suppress political mcot- 
mgs, and to escape imprisonment without trial he 
wont across to America again, continuing to write 
from there On his rotiim to England m 1819, 
throe months after the Poterloo Massacre, ho was 
received with great enthusiasm Among the 
measures he advocnied were — a free press, right of 
public meeting, sbohtion of the game laws, and 
parliamentary reform He was ret umed for Oldham 
m 1832 To tho last ho retained his love of tho 
country and country hfo, and ne\ or lost sight of 
the lot of the agricultural labourer, whose cause ho 
espoused with the same porlmacity os Francis 
Place did that of the town artisan In 1835 he 
fell ill, but despite diminishing strength ho wrote 
and worked to tho very last 

A rugged, honest, and upright figure, William 
Cobfiett achieved a splendid work in helping to 
break down pnvdcgo and oppression Of peasant 
stock, ho understood liis people thoroughly, and by 
his manliness and indepondeiico helped to free them 
from tho servility, ignorance, and apathy in which, 
as a class he found them 

Cobbott was an extraordinarily voluminous writer, 
his writings occupying about fifty volumes ; and 
a very versatile one, for he touched on history, 
politics, economics, religion, grammar, cooking, 
gardomiig, and art Dogmatic and egotistical and 
uiBular ho may be, but the remarkable thmg about 
hiB work IB not that it is sometimes wrong-headed, 
that must needs be so considering tho vanet}' of 
subjects he tackled, but that he is so often sugges- 
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tive and illuimnating For he had a strong and 
kcon intellect, pcesionate humanitarian sympathy, 
and a rarely excellent command of ^e, racy 
EiigUsh. 

Uis writings mchide thirty volumes of The 
WetHy Begtater, twelve volumes of “ Peter Porcu- 
pme’s ” lucubrations, and two volumes of Rural 
Rides — dohghtful pictures of rustic life 

In all of his work he is frankly the partisan with 
grievances to air and wrongs to redress Many of 
ins papers are nothing more than vigorous tracts 
with titles that certainly stnko the eye — o g A Bone 
to Gnaw for the Democrats, A Kirk for a Bite His 
pi-ojudicos, if occasionally loading him to such 
absurd statements as “ LincoLishiro alone contauis 
more fino churches than the whole continent of 
Europe,” are most entertaining 

Among his “ imperfect sjunpathies,” to borrow 
Lamb’s phrase, ore Poverty, Potatoes, Scotchmen, 
and Tea Ho sturdily uphold a purely agricultural 
society, and preached the gospel of work with as 
much energy as Carlyle The Utopia he fasbioiis 
IB a homely, domestic one : an early marriage, 
plenty of beer, good, warm clothes, and a well- 
fiirnishcd house Add to those advantages an 
established church that looked after the poor, a 
militiu to defend tho couriLrv, and umforiiuty of 
taxation , and you have Cobbett’s ideal of what 
Enghsl] life might be 

Hero are one or two oharacterislio flashes 

On the Turnip ” If they really did come from 
Seotland, there is soiucthiiig good that is Scotch ” 

“ Any beer is better than water it should have 
some stri'iigth, and some weeks of age, at any rate ” 

Tho biiNoui has departed neoessaiily from much 
of his political paiiiphlrteeriiig , though it remains 
to show us liow doughtily he could fight But 
Cubbott does not depend on these for his posthum' 
ous fame, and in his Rural Rules and Ins Admee to 
a Young Man, there me many passages of striking 
sense and geiuiiiie poetic fei hug, that may be read 
witli pleasure and profit to-day Moreover, in 
tlu'se books jou have a summing up of Cobbett’s 
philosophy of life — tho philosoyihy of a sound, 
1 oarse-libied, wnnii-blooded man of the people 
The youth, the lover, tho husband, tho father, the 
eili/-en are ndnioiiished in turn , and oxtraiugant 
and absurd as may be the mamier in which at 
times he tenders Ins udA ice. it is always the advice 
of an upright, gnod-hiarlod man Coldness and 
timidity move him to inijiatience ; tho nioney- 
makiiig spirit to anger His attitude towards 
women is typical of t'obliett 'I'reat her well, 
don’t run ofl to clubs, look after baby, at tho some 
time see that she is dutiful, “ cont rol if necessary ” 
her tongue , and if she plays you false, bundle her 
out of tho house His ideal man may strikr many 
as somewhat noisy and o\ erlieunng, and too much 
of a big anunal , but if laekmg m the graces, and over 
fond of beer and bacon, he is at any rate a straight, 
aSectionate fellow, redolent of the earth and the 
open air ; frank, open-hearted and courageous, 
and with a rough native sense of what is beautiful 
in Nature and in Art, 

Tho man who wrote Rural Rides had a clean, 
sweet imagmalion , and the author of the Admee 
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to Young Men and Women good common'Sense 
and integrity of purpose. 

Kuhal. Rides 

At Bower I got iiwtrurtions to go to Hawkley, but 
Bccoropanind with most earnest adv ico not to go that 
way, for that it was iinpossiliLo to gel along The roads 
were roproHonted sa bo biul, the floods so much out, tiiu 
bills and bogs so dangerous, that really 1 began to douht , 
and if X bad not been broiiglil tip amongst the clay s of tho 
Holt Jj'oreht and tho bogs of the neighbouring heaths 1 
should certainly have tuiniHl oil to my right, to go o\ei 
Hindhead, grout us wus inv objiition to gniiig that way 
“ Wtll, then,” suid irij- fneiul at llowor, ‘ if you will go 
that way, by (1 — , you must go down 7/m/d /ry J longer* , 
of which ho then gat o mo snrh a dose nplinn 1 But even 
this 1 found to fail short of the itulit^ 1 im|Uirerl 
simply whether people were in the bahit of going down it , 
and tho answer being m tlio aflirmatu e on 1 w ent throngli 
green fanes and bridle -ways till 1 came to flip turnpike 
road from Petersfli Id to Wincliestcr, winch I erossid, 
going into a narrow and almost untrodden green lain on 
tho sido of winch I found a cottage Upon my o-king 
the way to Tiav'kley, the woman at the cottage said, 
“ Right up the lane, sn , y ou 11 come to a hanger pro- 
bendy yon must take euro, sir you can’t ride down 
wdl youi horses go alone t ” 

On we trotted i p this pretty green lano , and, indeed, 
wo had been coming gently and giodually uphill for a 
good white Tlie lane was betwocn lugtii'h bankR and 
pretty high stuff growing on tlio l>anks, so lliat we could 
see no distonee from us, and could receive nut the smallest 
hint of w hat was ro ni ur at liand The lane had a litllo 
turn towards tho end , so that out ue eaino, alt in a 
moment, at the verv edge ol tin hanpei ' Anri never in 
all my life was T ro surprised and so delighted ' I pulled 
up my horse, and sat and looked , and it wu, like looking 
from the top of a castle down into ttu sea, except that Die 
valley was land and not water I looked at my bervant, 
to ece what effect thib unexpected sight tiad upun him 
Tils surprise wob os great os mine, though ho hod been 
bred amongst tho North Hampshire lulls Those who 
hod RO htrcnuoubly dwelt in the dirt and dangere of this 
route had said not a w ord about beauties, tlie matchless 
beauties of the scenorv These liangert are woods on the 
sides of verv btcep hills The trees and undorw ood hang, 
in some sort, to the ground, instead of standing on it 
Hcnco those jiloces are i rJled Hangers From the summit 
of that which I hail now to descend, I looked down upon 
tho villogee of Hawkley, Grcatbam, Selborne and some 
others 

When I returned to England in 1780, after an absence 
from the country parts of it, of sixteen years, the trees, 
the hedges, even the parks and woods bccmod so small ' 
11 mario me laugh tc hear little gutteis that 1 could jump 
over called rivers i TIio Thames was liut a “creek ” ' 
Bui whon in about a month after my arrival in London, 
1 went to Famhoin ihe place of my hirih what was my 
surprise' ICvirv thing was become so pitifully small' I 
had to cross, m my pi-st -chaise, the long and diiurv licoth 
to Bagsliol , then, ot the end of it, to inoiinl a hill lulled 
Hungry Hill , ond from that hill 1 knew that I slinuld 
look down into tho beautiful and firtili s alo of Farnham 
My hurt fluttered with impatienci iiiivcd with n sort of 
fear, to see all tho scenes of my chililhoiMl for I had 
learned before of the death of mv fathir and mother 
There is i» lull not far from tho town lulled Crooksbury 
Hill, w bii li rises up out of a flat in the form of a cone, and 
IS planted \nfh Scotch fir-trees ITcro 1 used to take llm 
eggs and young ones of cro^n and niagpieb Tliib lull 
wart a famous object in the neighbourhood ft ber\ ed as 
tho superlative degree of height “As high as Crooks 
bury Hill '* meant, xrith us, the utmost degree of height 
Therefore the first object that my eves sought was tins 
hill 1 could not l>e]ieve my fyeb ' Literally shaking, 
1 for a moment thought the famous hill removed, and a 
httle heap put in its stead , for T had scon in New Bruns- 
wick a single rock, or hiil of solid luc k, ten times as big, 
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and lour or five tunes as )ugh I The post-boy going dotrn- 
hill, and not a bad rood, whisked me in a few mmutes to 
the Bush Inn, from the garden of whioh I could see the 
prodigious sandhill whore I liud begun my gardcmng 
work. What a notlung 1 But now uuno ru»ung into 
iny nund all at once my pretty little garden, iny little 
blue smock-frock, my httle nailed shoes, my pretty 
pigeons that I used to feed out of my hands, the last kind 
words and tears of my gentle and tender-hearted and 
affectionate mother 1 I hastened back mtu the room 
If I had looked a moment longer I should have dropped 
When I camu to reflect, wliat a change ' I looked down 
at my dross 1 What scenes I liad gone through 1 How 
alteied iny state 1 1 hod diiiod the day before at a 

secretary of state’s m company with Mr Pitt, and had 
boon waited upon by men in gaudy liveries I I had hod 
nobody to assist mo in the world Mo teachers of any 
sort Nobody to shelter mo from the oonaequonoe of bad 
liiid no one to counsel me in good behaviour I felt 
proud The distinctions of rank, birth, and wealth all 
became nothing m my eyes , and fiom that moment — 
less than a month after my arrival in England — I resolved 
never to bend before them. 

Jebemv Bemtham (1717-8 (?)-1832) 

Hw Life 

“ Fushuig,” counaullod Beutham somor, “ is the 
one thing needful ” “ If you mean to rise,” said 

another inspiring mentor (u the youthful Jeremy, 
“ catch hold of the skirts of those above you, and 
care nothmg for those beneath you.” The advice 
has the ment of engaging frankness ; there is no- 
thing equivocal about it Neither gentleman wraps 
up scU-seoking m pious ambiguities Jeremy 
Bentham himself never stated a cose with greater 
clarity and conoisouess, and thus the young philo- 
sopher was able to join issue at the very outset 
with hiB advisers. Nothmg could have been better 
for a nervous, delicate, and sympathetic lad than to 
hoar the case for success in life formulated with 
such brutal directness 

Joromy Bonthum was bom in Februory 1747 
(or 1748 ’), in Red Lion Square, Houiidsditch, and 
when we realise that tho groat grandfather w'os a 
successful pawnbroker and both grandfather and 
father rich attorneys, we shall be at no loss to under- 
stand tho rule of hfn that was early dinned into him 
As a boy, ho was quick at loaming, and at tho age 
of SIX wo find him wrestling precociously with Latm, 
Qreok, and French. Mucli of his tune was spent 
at Bowring Hill, near liooding, and in possible 
anticipation of future Ughts with the old House of 
Oominoiis, he took great delight in brandishing 
“ against tho rats an historic and sacred sword 
used at Oxford against tho parliamentary forces ” 

His parents did their best to keep all amusing 
books from tho boy, and Ins youthful imagination 
had to gathci what fun and fancy it could from 
Burnet s Hutlory of Ifie Earth, Cave’s Lives of the 
Apostles, and Stow’s Chronicle After this solid 
fare, no doubt he found Od Bias, Rapin’s History 
of England, Mandovillo’s F<Me of the Bees, and 
Plutarch’s Lives, light and frolicsome by comparison 

Qd Bias, with its picturesque humour, must have 
proved a godsend , even Clarissa Harlowe, a copy 
of which came his way, would have stimulated the 
sentimental side of his nature His Oxford days 
were not noteworthy, and tho most exciting event 
that happened to him seems to have been escaping 


from a window on one occasion to avoid the im- 
portumties of a talkative lady, who had designs for 
her daughter From Oxford he went to Lmcoln’s 
Inn, but he never took kindly to law, and was 
horrified at the exorbitant charges to suitors. 
It was oharactenstio of him that in his first cose 
he should have advised his chent to “ put on end 
to tho suit and save the money which would bo 
wasted over it ” This is not the stuff of which 
successful lawyers are mode, and it is scarcely 
necessary to eidd that he mode no mark m his 
profession. 

His first pubhcatiori was his Fragment on Govern- 
ment m 177b, this woe followed up m 1783 by a 
translation of Bergman’s Essay on the Tltdity of 
Chemistry, aiidm 1787 by bis characteristic Defence 
of Usury 

Especially important jrears were those between 
1769 and 1800. During this time ho met James 
Mill and Francis Place, both of whom ho inspired 
with his individualistic views ; be published his 
great work. Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
which made its mark at once on the Continent, and 
in 1702 was made a French citizen Must of the 
famous men of tho day hccamL acquainted witli 
him during this penod, and his ambition to codify 
tho laws of his i ounity mot wilh many sympathisers 

On the wliolo, iioweicr, ho was most honoured 
as a prophet outside his owm country As illustra- 
tions of his vuiicd lutollectuul ucfiiit)', wo may 
rucall that lie jilnniied u huiUlmg — Panopticon — 
for tho control and insjiection of coiimiIs. siig- 
gostod schemes for cutimg thiough the Ihihmus of 
Suez and tho Isthmus of Panama, cstoblisliod tho 
IVcstminstcr Uevicu, and slrcmiouhly adiocatc'd 
bumanitanaii legislulion and Paihanionlniv I’o- 
fonn Among his frirnds may be mentioned 
.James Mill, I.ord Brougham, Daniel O’Connell, 
•Sir Samuel T’nmilly, Francis Plncc, and Lord 
Sliclbui no An opporliitic windfall from the 
Govoininoiit in J81IJ in compensation for tlicir 
almndoninent ot Ins Piinojilicon si heme, enabled 
bun to take a spacious eounlry house. Ford Abbey, 
with a deer park in Dorsi'rshire , )>ut ho returned 
m 1818 to his old house in Queen Square Plncc, 
where he lived till tho doy of hia death, June (i, 
1832 

Tho popular idea that Bontham was a surly- 
tompored, mattor-of foi-l doelrinaire, is fai removed 
from the triilh He wns n genial, good humoured, 
kmdly man, with an unfailing flow of spirits “ A 
boy to tho last,” said John Stuart Mill His 
mdustry was oriurmouh and in order to fit in his 
various labours lie would plan out Ins time with 
almost comical precision Thus • 8-12, work , 12-2, 
music and liattlodorc and shuttlecock , 2-ti, work , 
6, dimior (no beer or wine) ; a walk — ttiat consisted 
of a dignified tret round his garden for a certain 
number of times ; then tea, light reading, and 
“ BO to bod ” 

Of muHic he was fond, especially Handel’s music, 
and at one time would play tho violin to ladies’ 
accompaniments on tho harpsichord lie disliked 
poetry, calling it quamtly “ misrepresentation ” ; 
was impatient of society people and small talk, but 
relished a good conversation with a few chosen 
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frionds. His London house was called the Her* 
outage, and shrouded bjr trees and ablaze with 
flowers, presented quite a romantic appearance. 
He was devoted to animals, loving, as he expressed 
it, “ everythmg tliat has four legs ” At one time 
he kept both cats and nuce, but found those pots, 
unfortunately, incompatible. He was an excellent 
host, and a good, though not a great talker, simple, 
unaffected, and direct — unlike the tortuous hteraiy 
stylo of his later years As a boy ho had been weak 
and stunted, but he grow into a strong and robust 
man A pen portrait of Bentham m hia old age 
thus dosenbes him : 

“ Hia appnrrl hung loosely about him, and consisted 
chiefly of grov coot, Iiglit hreer lies, white woollen stook- 
lugs hanging loosely about Ins legs , whilst his voiicrablo 
locks iicro sunnouiitid by a stiaw hut uf most gro- 
test|uo and mclescribulilu shape , u stioiig contrast to 
tho quietude and sobriety of Ins general aspect ” 

His Lmitations of teniperamont woie obvious 
But if tieitlior deeply emotional, nor higldy imagi- 
native ; if over fond of what w us cut and dried 
and too devoted to reducing uvurylhiiig in bfo to 
tabular form , there was cuiisiderable charm and 
gonlloiiGss about his peisonality, and a sliiowd 
wisdom m Ins outlook “ A moiobst,” ho would 
say, “ bko a surgeon, should never wound but to 
liool ” Ills lifo and dottiino haimoinse in a way 
that IS often fat from tho coso with plulooophers. 

liin Woih 

To tho student of philosophy the nameof Bentham 
IS asRoeialod with utililanaii elliics ; to tho student 
of social politics ho is, above other things, a great 
li'gal refoniior Nor need wo separato tho two 
aspects of i he man, for his h'gal reforms give us his 
utilitarian 2 ilnlosopliy expressed in concrete terms 

Brougham's weighty tribute to him iii 1838 is 
worth reeallmg, for it sums up the man’s work 
BO compendiously ; 

“No Olio before bun bad o\or seriously tbougbt of 
exposing tho defects in oin English system of Jurispm- 
doiice All former students hiul confined thcinselses to 
learn its piiiiciplos, to make themselves masters of its 
eiiunciitlv ticliiiiLul and urtiiuial rulo and all former 
writers liad but c^poiindid the. doctiiiics handed down 
from ago to age JJe it wui who first made tlio mighty 
step of triiiig the irliole pioMsions of our Jiirisprudcnco 
bv tho test of expfsliciiLS and fearlessly csamiiiiiig tiow 
fur ouch pait was coimccUd with the rest , and with a 
yet iiiuro uiid.iiinlcd cuurogi., inquiring liuw far its most 
consi-ltnt and symholutil niiangcnieiits wero framed 
oci nrduig to the prim qilcs wtiuh stiould pervade a eoUo 
of laws ; tboir adaptation lo tho circuinstanees of so< lety, 
to tho wants of iiion, and lo tho proniotinii of hiippiiiese 
Not only was lio tlios ominently original aiiiuiig the 
lawyers of bis own country, bo iiiighl bo said to be tho 
flist legal pbiloiuphur that hud appoaicd iii tho wuild ’’ 

Bontham was essentially a middlo-elnss type, 
not merely in upbringing but m outlook, and his 
conception of tho greatest liap]iiness was tho con- 
ception of a strenuous, at live, benevolent mind 
that saw m a reasonable, genial standard of material 
comfort a suitable reward of individual exertion 
How did he propose to bring this about 

Looking at the body of existing lawis, Bontham 
realised its heterogeneous character. It had grown 
up out of temporary emergencies,, was the outcome 
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of widely differing and often conflicting interests, 
and piesentod a confused illogical appearance, that 
irritated his orderly mmd as muoh as it troubled 
his sense of justice He sought, therefore, in the 
first place for sutue principle, some generalisation, 
that should charactonso lawmaking as a wliole 
and be its sole justification This is found in 
Priestley’s formula of tho “ greatest hafipinoss of 
the greatest number ’’ '■ 

Bentham proeliumod this doctrine of utility 
He know well enough that no law could make a 
man happy, but he s.vw clearly that it was quite 
possible to encourage (he existence of coiidilions 
favourable to material happiness 

Unlike tho French doclriiiaires, he did not talk 
about laws of Nature, luid make detlnrnaUun° 
about Equality, Liberty, and Fraternity His 
practical and concrete mind looked at oiieu lo the 
consequencen of any projiosod enactment , and il 
tho consequences beomod pioimsmg, to the siiiijilcbt 
and most effective means of bringing them 
about. 

What more precisely did Bontham connote by 
material hapjj'ness 7 Legal protection Hgaijist 
violence and iraud, and freedom to develop such 
individual propensities as were compatible with a 
like dcvolopincnt by our neighbours , these are 
the iiiaui thmgs 

As regards the mothods Bontham adopted for 
carrying out his ideal, there are tw'o special char- 
actensticB to be noted. (1) Tho exti'iisuin of in- 
clividuul liberty ; (2) the equalisation of iiobtii al 
power With tho first of tlicso went the doctrine 
of “ Laifisez-Fain,” of winch so much was made 
by Bentliain’s followers With Bentham himself 
perhaps it meant merely rosiblaneo to manifest 
oppression ; his discijile, <Toliii Stuart Mill, turned 
it into a militont battle-cry Ho denounced not 
merely legal restriction on the liberty of the indi- 
vidual, but tho restriction miposed by (as ho 
esteemed) foolish social conventions 

In Bentham’s view inniiy unneceasary rcstrainta 
were imposed on individuals that did not benefit 
the community Ho objeetod to tho usury law's, 
and favoured a policy involving freedom of trade 
m money, goods, and labour 

In the anxiety of Bentham not to feller tho in- 
dividual he failed to see how that individualism, 
if jiiished to an extreme, militates against the very 
liberty of those on whose behalf ho is so zealous 

Tho force of this difficulty is aeon in the prolileiii 
of trado combination, and in the right of Ubsocin- 
tion This was not foreseen by Bcnlhain llis 
dishko, ognin, of Stale iiiterferencc led to the 
Benthamite roluotaiice to support factory legisla- 
tion Yet if ever there was a case of one man s 
hberty making another man’s sli-vcrv, it was hcic 
But if the defects of Benthamite (hoiiglit arc (o 
bo found here, it must not be forgotten tli.il, 
broadly speaking, tho whole trend of Uditliains 
reforms were humanitarian Tlie mitigation ot 
tho cnieltioa m the criminal law were du' to hi- 
initiation, the abolition of the pillorj-, of Iinngmg m 

* Pnostloy had found the phrase in Heccoiia’s Crimea 
and Pwuehmmte, It was first used by Hutelicvon in 
1726 
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chains, the curtaihng of capital punishment, the 
better protection of animals. Cruelty he opposed, 
not merely because it was morally reprehensible, 
but bocauso it was, he urged, useless He saw 
clearly enough that what was required from the 
law was oortamty in its effects, not savagery m 
its methods , and that cruelty is at bottom a 
sign of weakness 

Tlie second point mentioned that every man was 
to count for one, and no man for more than one, 
gave Benthamism its democratic leaven, and placed 
him among those advocating Farhomentary reform, 
since it was quite obvious that Parliament as it 
then existed, teeming with vested interests, would 
not prove advantageous to such codification of the 
laws os he demanded It was felt on all hands at 
the time, that reform of the pohticol fabric of society 
was needed , but the violence of the French Re- 
volution offended Knglishmen, and they were m- 
stmctivelyopposed, with their passion for expediency 
and concrete things, to the broad generalities that 
doomed Liberty and Hquality to be natural rights ; 
but as Bentham said ■ “ It is little use aihrming a 
right if you haven’t the proper machinery for en- 
forcing it ” In X'lace, therefore, of declarmg every 
man has right to unfettered action, he set about to 
abolish every shocklo that served to fetter unneces- 
sarily men’s actions, paving the way for freedom of 
discussion, and froodom of religious and even non- 
retigious belief, without State mtorforonce 

Bontham’s habit of mind suited his generation ; 
he was averse to rhetoric and not given to generoh- 
ties , and his eontemporanes liked his prescription 
for the “ rottenness ” m the State— the endeavour- 
ing to secure the rights of property and safeguarding 
individual liberty On its philosophic side, thoro- 
foro, Bontham’s work was intensely individualistic, 
with all the drawbacks as well as the advantages 
of this “ systematised individuohsm,” as Professor 
Dicey calls it 

“ Let us seek only what is attainable ; it presents 
a career suSiciently vast for genius,” said Bentham 
This saying lies at the root of his concrete gemus ; 
and clearly foreshadows the political programme of 
the Liberals for the next fifty years Indeed, only 
the other day one of the measures for which lio 
pleaded — payment of members — was carried into 
elTcct So, contrasting him with Godwin and Pamo, 
we see m them stimulating theorists, and m 
Bentham the practical man who tries above all 
tilings to put hiB ideas into practice Ho is far 
loss satisfactory as a philosopher than as a jurist, for 
his utditanan test, olfective enough m a rough and 
general way in the realm of politics, is open to grave 
psychological criticism His most important work 
IS An InlToduction to the Princtplea of Morals and 
Legislation, published in 1789, whore the kernel of 
his thought IE contained After defimng good as 
a balance struck between pam and pleasure, on 
“ two sovereign matters,” he identifies the good of 
each man with tho “ greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ” Having applied this to morals 
he passes to legislation, and the practical value 
of his theory is better seen there Indeed, his 
conception of punishment harmonises with that of 
the modern reformers He would have it not 


vmdictive but preventive The old idea of “an 
eye for an eye ” is to be abobshed 

In the fonn of his writings Bentham is unattrac- 
tive. Occasionally he can be plam and direct, 
but more often he is techmoal m phraseology, and 
devoid of any literary grace His passion for 
olassification, though it led oooaaionally to de- 
sirable Bimphcities, mvolves the writer m an ex- 
cessive tenmnology, and if the French thoonsts 
were too ready to generalise, Bentham is too ready 
to reduce everything to tabular foim, as, for 
instance, m his TeMe of the Springs of Hvman 
Action. Vet he IS rarely unsuggestivo, and where 
junsprudonco rather than ethics is concerned, 
highly illuminating But ho seldom did himself 
justice as a writer, and was too content to leave 
his inamisrnpts chaotic in form, m order to provide 
work for his friends Yet he is well acquainted 
with tho requirements of the hterary craftsman, 
and could, when he wished, be as plam, terse, and 
clear in writing as he was iii speech 

Many of his phrases have become mcoiporated 
into our language , as for instance, “ interna- 
tional,*’ “ utilitarian,” “ codification ” He was 
umntorested m history, and had httle respect for 
the past, chiefly looking upon it as an object-lesson 
for the legislator in what to avoid To use his 
own dictum, " It is from the folly not tho wisdom 
of our ancestors that wo have so much to learn ” 
In fact, he is above all a logician, and used his 
lugieal power to re-shape the entire administrative 
inoehmory of Goverranent Indeed, we may regard 
him as the pioneer of the great legal revolution 
that even to-day is only partially accomplished 

Adam Smith (1723-1790) 

His Life 

The scone of Adam Smith’s birth and boyhood 
was laid at Kirkcaldy, “ tho lang toon,” m Fife- 
shiTO His father, who hod formerly belonged to 
the legal profession, never lived to see the delicate 
child born m the June of 1723, and Smith’s up- 
lirmgmg was accomplished by a devoted, if perhaps 
over-indulgont motlier Savod at the age of four 
from sonio gipsies, the boy m courso of time was 
sent to the tJuivorsity of Glasgow Here he came 
under tho influence of the “ nev cr-to-bo-forgotten 
Dr Hutcheson,” whose optimistic philosophy 
insisted upon goodness and wisdom displayed m 
nature Three years later Smith became on inmate 
of Balliol College, Oxford, where apparently ho 
was not allowed to forget the disadvantages attach- 
ing to Ills nationality. On tho very first occasion 
of his dimng m Hall the student was informed that 
“ he had never soon such a piece of beef m Scotland 
as the piece then before him ” But though his 
country may possibly hav'o denied him this remark- 
able expcnonce, it hod certainly taught him how to 
hve economically, and perhaps the laugh was on 
Smith’s Bide when his first quarter’s eiqionses came 
to no more than £7, 5s Od. I Having contrived to 
make good use of his time so for as the study of 
general literature was concerned, he quitted the 
university m 1746 

For a while the prospects of the future Economist 
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-wore not particularly encouraging, but m 1761 he 
gamed the Chair of Logio at Gl^gow, which was 
afterwards exchanged for the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy. Uis undoubted success in this post 
was facilitated, so it seems, by the “ plain but 
expressive countenance ” of a particular student 
which, aocordiug to Smith, registered the feelings 
of hiB class The ethical branch of his subject 
was the hrst to emerge in book form In 175U ho 
published the Theory of Moral ib'rn/imento, a work 
little studied to-day, but which at the time created 
considerable attention, and led to his obtaining 
the tutorship of the Duke of Burcleush. Besigiung 
his professorial dutii s. Smith departed with his pupil 
to France early in 17li4 At first tho Continental 
visitdid not promise much intm'stto thephilosopher, 
and he mforms his friend and corrospondeut, Hume, 
that ho has “ begun to write a book in order to pass 
away the tune ” One can hazard a good guess as 
to what this book was ' Subsequently, however, 
the tour proved of great value to Smith, for whilst 
III 1‘aris he was brought into contact with the 
shimng lights of the 1‘hysiocratic School Re- 
turning from abroad. Smith dot oted all his energies 
to the preparation of his great work which, under 
the title of An Inquiry into the Nature and Cause 
of the Wealth of Nations, appeared m 177(i , of its 
reception all notice may bo deferred until dealing 
with tho work itself The closing years <if Adam 
Smith’s lifo w< ro spent m Edinbuigli A conspicu- 
ous figure he iiiiisl have been perambulating to and 
from tho Custom House, where ho ha«l boon given 
in official post , for not only did he walk with a 
peculiar swaying motion of the body, but ho held 
a bunch of flowers in his left liaiid whilst his cane 
was carried ill a military fashion over his shoulder. 
• Often, morc'over, his lips would bo moving all tho 
while and smiling in rapt conversation with m- 
visiblc friends ” Of his absent-mindedness more 
than one amusing account has been given, but a 
single instance must suffice . 

The scholar had rruuved an invitation to Dalkoith 
Palace to meet a distinguished poUtioal personage ; 
hecoiniiig, however, oblivious of his surroundings. 
Smith began to uidiilgo m remarks about the 
indii idual in question which were more candid 
than coiuplimeiitury Nor were matters greatly 
unproved when, on Iwiiig recalled from his reverie, 
hi murmiiied, ‘ Dili care, deil care , it s all true ” 
He died in 1790, having just completed his sixty- 
Bovonth year 

Ills Work 

Tho term “ epoch-making ” is sometimes rather 
loosely applied, but it any hook over deserved 
this flistinclion it is the Wealth of Nations In 
Hnglaiid during the seventeenth century, writers 
oil eeoiioinic subjecis were inclined to believe that 
the advantages of trade were one sided lathor than 
iiiutual, and that State inteifereiice was desirable 
foi w'cunng the benefits to this country To- 
wards tho close of this period the gonns of a new 
eionomio philosophy are discernible, but they heui 
to await development until about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when there appeared in 
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Franco a group of thinkers who bocamo known as 
the “ Physiocrates ” This school, of wlucli Quesnay 
was the founder, maintained the principles of 
economic liberty and endeavoured to emancipate 
mdustry from governmental control, just 08 somo 
of their distinguished countiymon were striving 
to emancipate thought 

In our own island, too, Hume and Dean Tucker 
wore sounding a piogressive note “ Not only as 
a man,” says tho foimer writer, “ but as a British 
subject, I proy for the flourishing coiriiiicrco of 
Germany, Spam, Italy, and cv en France itself.” 

Adam Smitli's woik ciunn at an auspicious 
moment, and succeeded in arousing an almost 
immediate interest Within fifteen years of its 
publication the Wealth of Nations jiassed through 
SIX editions, five of whit h wire called for during tho 
author’s lifotimo — no light testimony considering 
the character of tho book The iiriprossioii which 
it inodo on William Pitt is well know ii, and Smith 
IS said to havo declared that the statesman’s com- 
prehension of its aiguments equalled his own 

What IS the basic idea of Adam Smith s philo- 
sophy t 

It may be fairly said to be e confidence in the 
beneficence of nature The author of the Wealth 
of Nations btlievcd m a natural order of things 
which woiks for the happmest, of mankind To 
secure the advontagos of Lius ariongement, liberty is 
an essential condition Artificial devices icstnct- 
iiig tho play of certain natural instincts aic consc- 
cfuontly to be legardcd as harmful , they hinder 
tho increaHo of wiallh The true method of jiro- 
moting m.itorial welfare is to leave ‘‘every man 
free so long os lie does not v loUle the laws of justiccy 
to pursue his own interest in Ins own way . ” 

Tins implins that the interest of the individual 
harmonises with that of the community , the 
coincidence is not, it would seem, invariable 
Trade, he alErms, when rightly understood is “a 
bond of union and frieiidsliqi ” , its benehls are 
reciprocal “ Tho modern maxims of foreign com- 
merce, by aiming at tho impov crisbmeiit of nil our 
neighbours,” tend to defeat tlieir own ends For 
” as a neh man is likely lo bo a better customer to 
the industrious people m liis neighbouiliood than a 
poor, 80 IS likewise a rich nation ” In the hght of 
post hwtorj , It IB interesting to note Smith’s opinion 
concerning tho possibilities of Free Trade m this 
country -To anticipate its eutin- lestonition, ho 
says “ IB os absurd as to cxjiect that an Oceana 
or Utopia should ever be established iii it Not 
only tho prejudice of the publii , but tliat which is 
much more imconqiicrable, the private interests of 
many individuals inesistihly ojijiuse it ’ Ills own 
work was to prove a great factor m falsifying this 
prophecy. 

Though Smith was not original m a b ocating 
commercial freedom, he docs seem lo liavc been 
unique in the evtcnsive and detailed kiiovi ledge 
that ho brought lo the disiiission of the subject 
This fact no doubt alTurds some cxpluriatioii of bis 
influence “Men,” it has been remarked, “who 
were indifferent to general demonstrations of the 
futility of eommorcial restiieiions were 

forced to listen respectfully to a man who had all 
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the available statistics at his fingers’ ends and was 
able to show them m black and white the mode in 
which the English commercial system had generated 
certain definite and assignable evils '* Few wnteie 
liave received more extravagant eulogies than Adam 
Smith Biioklo, in his enthusiasm, declared that 
“ this solitary Scotchman . . . contributed more 
towards the happiness of man than has been eflectod 
by tho united abilities of all the statesmen and 
legislators of whom history has presented an 
autlioiitic account ” After such excessive admira- 
tion all othor appreciations must of necessity appear 
lukewarm, even the lieliof that in the history of 
Political Economy tho importance of Adam Smith 
IB Bocond to none 

Tho economic world of Smith’s day was, as it 
has boon observed, “ a comparatively narrow ono,” 
but even whilst he lived tho way was being prepared 
for a vast expansion of its boundaries Indeed the 
Wealth oj Nations hail not yet inado its appoar- 
aiico wlioii tliero started that remarkable senes of 
mocliaiucal discoveries which was to revolutiomso 
the methods of production Withm a quailcr of a 
century of its pulilicatioii tho darker side of the 
mduatnal revolution was already becoming appar- 
ent Soiial reform was iii tho air; Godwin had 
propoiiiidod tho theory that communism would 
bring happiness Ilia optimistic predictions were 
challenged by an anunyinous writer iii an Essay on 
the Orinciple of Population , tho outhor was a clergy- 
man of tile Chuieh of England, Robrut MABTKtra 
(17fi6-lH34-) File years lator the puleiiiieal effort 
of 1708 wus suoeeedod by an elaliorute treatise 
on tho same question The proposition around 
which the arguments of Malthus ceiitio is that 
“ population lias a tendency to incroaso faster than 
food ” Now what is to hinder this tendency from 
producing disastrous results ’ He points out that 
there are various eounterucl uig agencies These 
checks are difTcreiitiatcd as positive and pres entivc ; 
and amongst those eiiuinerutod ate faimue, war, 
disease, &o Rut there is oiio check which does 
something to rolicvo the gloom of this depressing 
catalogue this ho terras the “moral restraint” 
By moral restraint Malthus did not imply the idea 
with which wu arc familiar, namely, tliat of post- 
nuptial pnidenee, ho meant lathor an abstinence 
from marriage wdiieli was dictated by foresight and 
accompanied by moial behaviour In other words, 
one should consider tho means of providmg for 
children before having them For every child 
after the sixth he suggests au allowance from the 
public funds Thus all Malthus’ teaching may bo 
said to converge upon this practical point. “ Add 


to the ten commandments the new law, ' Thou shalt 
not marry until there is a fair project of support- 
ing BIX children.’ ” The welfare, then, of the work- 
ing classes, according to his view, rests mainly in 
tbeiT own hands ; it is to the cultivation of moral 
restraint that we must look for the means of per- 
manently improvmg their condition 

The work of Malthus was certainly of great value 
m drawing attention to an important and hitherto 
insufficiently studied question ; apart from this 
merit, moreover, the Essay deserves oui gratitude 
for its stimulating effect upon the thought of both 
Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace 

During the early part of tho nineteenth century 
the social problem was becoming increosuigly 
prominent. The price of wheat was high, wages 
were low and there was in addition a heavy taxa- 
tion owmg to the war Under such conditions 
tho question of distribution of wealth could scarcely 
be devoid of interest The writer who attacked this 
difficult problem was a man of Jewish parentage and 
business experionco — ^David Ricakdo (1772—1823), 
the friend of J ames Mill From tho latter 's illustrious 
sou ho received the high tribute of being compared 
favourably with Adam Smith , and amongst others 
who waxed onthusiastio over Ins abilities were 
to be numbered Thomas do Quiiicey and Lord 
Brougham. The book upon winch his fame rested 
was the Principles of Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, published m 1817 

To gue any connected account of this work 
would of course carry us too far ahold All that 
need concern us hero is the fact that his thcoiios 
point to a elosh of ecAinomiu inteiests In the first 
place, the interest of the landowners is opposed to 
the rest of the community Ho gams by tho diffi- 
culties m the way of mereasmg tho food supply 
Tt IS to his odvaiilogo that men should be oliliged 
to bring inferior soils under riiltivatinii — for this 
raises the rent of the more fertile loud —than that 
trade should be liberated ami com obtained in 
gi outer quantity from other eouiilnes Again, 
capital and labour, it would si'ctn, an' also iii opjinsi- 
tion, for he says “ it has been inv eoiistaut endeavour 
to show throughout tins work that t lie rat lo of profits 
can never bo mereosed but by a fall of wages ” 

Political Economy was becoming an influential 
science “ Up to the year 1818,’’ it lina been soid, 
“the science was scarcely kmmii or talked of 
beyond a small cirdo of jihilosophers ” To its 
rapid emergence from this obsi iinty iTohn Stuart. 
Mill has testified, and it is evident that in no small 
degree he attributed the change to tho writings and 
“ noble exertions ’’ of David Ricanlo 



PART VI 

THE VICTORIAN ERA 
(1830-1890) 


INTBODUCTION 

“ It la not by tliu monk in bis cell or tho saint m 
his clusi'l, but by the valiant worker in humble 
bpheie and in daageruua days, that the landmarks 
of liberty aic pusliod forward ” Tliese wordb by 
that vigorous social critic, William Bathbone Ureg, 
apply with special force to tho first half of the 
nineteenth century 

Two names especially stand out ui those years 
of social uiuest and political ft rmciitation William 
Cobbott, the chuinpiun of the agru ultural poor , 
and Broiicis Place, tailor and denioernt, who 
did an oqiially valiant woik fur the industrial 
population ol tho city Cobbett’s aork sjiichron- 
im>s with the puiiud ui the Iloinantic Itorival, and 
has already been noted Place, boin in 1771, 
lived until Dijt, his actiMlies covering tho inobt 
uigent pciiotl of the industrial n volution, and 
tho suaitilv less momentous political luvulution 
initiated in IStli 

The era of tlie Renasoenoo of Rnglish Song had 
been also un (sa of lefoim Jolm liovtard had in- 
augurated tho work of piison reform, Benthom and 
liomilly had purified tho ernuinal laws, t'obbett 
and Place liud fought in flits cause of political ro- 
adjustment, while inuii like this Wosleys hod done 
much to stir the inund susceptibihtios of English- 
men 

But tho two great revolutions that had come m 
witli tho new ceiitiny proved to be react lonary 
forces 111 English lifts, fiuin the refoimer’s point 
of view Tilts iiidustinil revolution, \thilo aggra- 
vating the symptoms ist distress, had appealed 
strongly to tho baser instincts of tho commercial 
classes Tho French Revolution had created a 
(lislicsto for piogressivo moasuros in the minds of 
timid statesriion 

At the eloso of the Napoleonic wars in ISIS, what 
was tho condition of social England * 

The middle-class citizen groaned under the 
burden of hoavy taxation , but, after all, it was 
ho who had alroady begun to reap some of the 
advantages of the mdustiial revolution To tho 
wage-earning classes the now wealth accruing from 
the vast increase of manufactures meant little 
On the whole, tho one best off at the close of the 
war was tho country gontleman ; for every manu- 
facturing improvement hod tended to raise rents 

The cessation of the war brought httle alleviation, 
and the industrial population was m a worse position 
even than before Why was this 7 Because the 


war had drawn ujion the krbour muiket, and al 
though the demand for soldiers and sudors makes 
for unproductive labour, j et the onus ot this would 
affect only iiumodiately tho more prosperous cit uens 
At the (lose ot tho war tliesti men got thro^v^l bock 
on the labour market at a time when rapital was 
very scarce The result of this is obvious 

The years from 1U15 to 18112 were very bleak 
years in tlie annals of the boiidoii poor Bming 
this time Francis Place, by Ins extraordinary 
capacity fur woik and belf-iuiprovemcnt, had 
amobsed nut only a fair fortiine but qualified 
hiinsclf for Ihe task of educating his fcllow-woikorb 
and givmg practical assistance tu tho reforming 
zeal of Jtiemy Bcntham and James Mill. And 
if wo look round London dining tins time, wo shall 
note how many progressive agcnties arc at work 

At Chaiing Cross I'raneis J'lute liad Ins famous 
library — u librory of pnnqiJiletH, juiiiiiais, books, 
Parhamentnrv leporls. in' inoiaiitla on everv kind 
of political and social sulijecl — all tucked away at 
the back of his shop It is huid to ot erestiniate 
the influence of this libiary in the politnal life of 
the time ‘ Mv lihiarv,” buys Ploct, ‘ was a sort 
of gossiping shop for such persems ns were in any 
way engaged iii publit matters having the benefft 
of the people for then ol)|ect Nti one who knew 
me woiild hesitate to consult W'lth me on siiy subject 
on which 1 1 ould eithei gneoryiiot me infoi-mntion ” 
To lint sliop came the leading jnilil leiaiis of tlie time, 
ready to avail theniselvus of Plate’s industry and 
method, ond not ineiely to const ill his books but 
to confer with the m.tn , for Place knew better 
than any other the character and sjiiril of tiic men 
for w hom the Radii al politicians of tho time w ihlietl 
to legislate The slioji and library was a cciilro for 
gossip and consultation iiincli H' the coflt'c house 
of Queen Anne’s reign had been for tlie jiuliticiaiis 
of that time 

Tho cause of Prison Reform had been taken up 
liy Mrs Pry, and much of her work vtas dono 
during tlieso years Sho had first visited a prihoner 
in Newgote m 1813, and fotii ti oil the general 
prisoners, young and old, experience! cnniirMlH 
and first offenders, crowded together iiidiSLiinim- 
ately. She found tho place an iiifcmo — tenanted 
by a mob of liovvling, swearing, fighting creaturi'S 
To tamo such savages, to edure any eider out of 
tho chaos, seemed hopeless She did a little to 
alleviate their wants, but it was not till three years 
later that she started resolutely the work of cloansmg 
these Augean stables. “ Witbm a month," it is 
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said, “ the place was transformed . . the wild 

beasts were tamed ” Finally, Robert Owen 
brought to London, about 1813, the end of the 
“ New View of Society,” which wo may regard as 
the starting-point of modem Socialism He and 
Place wore great friends 

While Place, Cobbott, Owen, and Elizabeth Fry 
were working in their various ways, Dickons, bom 
in one of the stormiest of years (1812), was spendmg 
his unhappy boyhood in London (1822-24), and 
passing through experiences which wore to mspiro 
him throughout his life, iii the cause of suffering 
and privation wherever ho might find it 

Chailes Kingsley, a schoolboy at Bristol, had 
his hrst taste of the social unrest of the time when 
ho witnessed the fierce riots m that city (1831-32) 
at the time of the Reform BiU 

There is no need to rotell here the fa milia r old 
story of the Reform Bill and of the uncompromising 
attitude of the House of Lords The Lords realised 
reluctantly the temper of the nation The Duke 
of Wellington and his friends retired sullenly, 
and the Bill became the law of the land on January 
7, 1832. Viewed from the standpoint of to-day it 
seems to us a very mildly progressive measure. 
Certainly the Radical democrats of the day were 
frankly disappointed with it But it was pro- 
gressive — that was the great thing The middle 
classes at lost were fairly represented , those less 
fortunately placed hod yet to wait for recognition 

None saw this more dearly than Francis I’laco. 
He was not enarnouiod of rarliaiucntary h'gisla- 
tion at any tune, and hud the strong, individualistic 
dislike of Government interference peculiar to the 
Benthamite school of politicians He contuiuolly 
urged upon his comrades the primary necessity for 
educating themsolvos for political work He wished 
the poor to contribute to the education of their 
children as boat they could Above all, ho desired 
to see them solf-rcspecting To help to effect this 
ho established a London 'Mochaiucs’ Institute m 
1823, which at a later tune came under the super- 
intendence of Dr Birkbcck, and is to-day a flounsh- 
ing eduoiilional agency 

There was nothing of tho demagogue R unt about 
Place Claptrap and rhetorical generalities he 
abominated He found his neighbours not “ too 
clamorous,” ho says, but “ too tame and quiescent 
Fear, tlie child of ignorance, creates buglieore, our 
business should be to dispel fear and pul reason 
in its place ” 

b>anciB Place and other Benthamite Radicals 
joined bands with working men democrats in pro- 
testing against the insuflicieiicy of tno Rcfoini Act, 
and demanding universal suffrage, \ute by ballot, 
and other points which formed the staple of the 
Chartist’s cry m tho forlios Yet it was clearly 
seen by all but tho dullest, that unsatisfactory as 
Russell's measure might seem, yet it signalised the 
turn of the tide Tho House of Commons was no 
longer an oligarchy 

More important ovun than his share in tho Reform 
movement and in educational matters, were the 
valiant and successful efforts of Place m 1824 to 
secure therepeal of tho iniquitous rombination Laws 
A series of measures hod been enacted between 


1761 and 1799, with the object of regulating wages, 
which forbade combmatioii in any trade whatevei 
These laws, by tho exertions of Place, aided l>y 
Hume, Burdott, and Uobhouse, were swept away 
despite tho rigorous opposition of Huskisson and 
Peel 

After the Reform Act, Place parted company 
with the Whigs, and devoted his energies mainly to 
the working-class movement, winch led to tho 
Chartist movement, and along with Lovett and 
others he formulated the Poople’s Charter 

Whon Charles Dickons began to write, the 
humanitarian reforms urged by Bontham and his 
friends hod done something to mitigate the savagery 
of the late century In 1832, sheop-stcaliug and 
forgery wore no longer visited with the death 
penalty Hanging in chains was abolished in 1834, 
the pillory, the stocks, tho ducking-slool, symbols 
of a brntal ago, vanished shortly afterwards And 
m 1841 capital punishment was reserved for 
murder only The new Gaol Acts of 1844, largoly 
inspired by .loliii Howard and Elizabeth Fry, 
transformed tho condition of the prisons But 
thcie was a great deal yet to bo aceoinplished , 
and much of vvhot remained is faithfully mirrored 
ui tho stones of Dickens — tho deplorable state of 
the Debtors’ Prison, the Fleet, and tho Marshalsea ; 
the dismal abysses of rU'mentary education , tho 
sorry type of luirsc's available m sickness , the 
oppicssion of little children ; the jirevalenco of 
religious hypocrisy — these, and rnaiiv other dark 
(Hirners m the life of Loudon, were illuminated by 
the Boarehlight of his genius 

•' Ho who dspiros to be u hero,” sajs Johnson, “ must 
dniik biniiily ” 

“ Hols ore exi liuled from tho best company,” wrote 
>Sir 14 aid I SeofI, in 1826 

Those dicta sufficiently indicate public sontunent 
III the lute eightei'nth and curly ninoteeiitli century. 

Despite the fact that there is so much hard 
drinking mentioned m Dickens, public opinion hud 
veered round coiisidernbly m his day from what it 
liad been under tlie Georges Then the legislators 
of tho country would often end tho day in inglori- 
ous carousals and in the best clubs, scenes of in- 
toxication were not only common, but thought 
nothing of 

Fielding’s Squire Wesfem had his City counter- 
part, who considered no day well rounded off unless 
ho and his guests finished their festivities on the 
floor Diektiis did not live lu the “ threo-bollle 
days,” and although there was undoubtedly a good 
deal of drinking in his day os m ours, I suspect 
that some of his fictional “ alarums and excuisinns ” 
wore inoroly literary exubeiaiices on tho part of 
the genial cliromclor, who knew so well his Fielduig 
and Siiiollet I 

Assuredly public opinion was dillorent The con- 
dition of tho clubs is a ease m point , the drunkard 
there was the exception, not tho rule , and if toler- 
ated for social qualities, was certainly not taken 
for granted liy his fellow-clubmen. 

The reader of Dickens will have noted how that 
the jovial, humorous treatment of intemperance, so 
marked in his eailior books, suffers a change in course 
of years Not only does it figure loss frequently 
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lu the novels, but ita appearance is less fiequontly 
accompanied by the stage diiectiou— laughter The 
oarber hypocrites are chronic drunkards — Stiggins 
and Fecksniff, for instance but Mr Chadbatid 
grows notoriously didactic over tea, and Mr 
Fumbleehook, if not a pattern of sobriety, is cer- 
tainly not especially intemperate And in Ins last 
book, the scene, where the two young rivals mt'et 
and the limits of temperance are passed, is con- 
ceived in quite a serious vein 

Indeed, there is no bettor guide to early Victonan 
London than Charles Dickens Clubland and tlie 
upper stratum of London society are more faith- 
fully pictured by Thackeray, by reason of his bctti i 
knowledge But for the motley multitude that pout 
through the streets, for tho hule-and -corner plocea 
of the City, for London os un mcoiiiprchciisible, 
terrifying, fascinating, delightful personality — every 
bnek and si one abvo with tragic humour — Dickons 
remains uni i vailed 

With the change of manners that was becoming 
approciablo, it was to bo expected that duelling, so 
long recognised as tlu' legitimate end of a quarnd, 
should be discouraged It had already become 
ridiculous in Dickens’ day, and is tantamount to a 
broach of the peace But the Mr Nupkinsos of the 
eighteenth century would not ha\o concerned tliem- 
selvos in tho mattiT Then, the most ridiculous 
quarrels ended tragically Colonel Montgonifiy fell 
by tho bullet of a friend wit li wliom ho had squabbled 
about tho respective me tils of their pel dogs Km- 
ally, after being discouraged for many years among 
civilians, tho War Office sot its seal upon pubho 
sentiment by declaring that it vos suitable to tho 
character of honourable men to offor and accept 
explanations and apologies foi wrong committed 
The closer approximation of literature to social 
life IB very marked in tho Vieloiioii era Kingsley 
writes passionate social troets m the guise of u story , 
cheap bread iiispiros tlin mow of lilbenezer Klliott , 
Elizabeth Barrett voices The ('ey of the Children, and 
TliomasHood iramorLaliaes the woarj’ sempstross and 
the despairing unfoi tuiiate Car1.\ le, after excursions 
into German literature and European lust ory, plunges 
into the political piobloins of the day Ruskiii 
starting as critic ol the nrt of painting luriis m the 
now century to the moie complex art of life, and no 
man of letters has tackled industrial problcnis with 
greater insight and mure brilliant suggest ivoncss 
Meanwhile tho ory of the Chartists — “Give us 
not jirotectiou but politioal rights ” — hod in part 
boon realised The agitation which had died down 
since the passing of the first Reform Act, had iii- 
croosod in \ oliime niid urgency, and it was clear tlial 
tho claim of the working classes could no longer 
be neglected In tho sunimor of 18137 the woiking 
men m the towns of England for the first time had 
a voice in the manugonient of national ufluirs 

A groat power was now in their hands , tho next 
important step was the securing that tho jiowor 
should be rightly used, and m 1870 wo have the 
famous Education Act — that system of National 
Education of whieli Arnold so warmly Mprovod 
In 1859 a new iiitiuenc n came into the literary and 
social life of tho day Social politics hod impreaaed 
themselves on early Victorian hloratuio Nalur.il 
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science was to mtluonce tho htorature of the mid- 
contury 

The publieation of The Origin of Species started 
a now era Poetry and fiction are infected by tho 
new spirit — the spirit of seientific observation and 
philosojihic analysis We move in the atmosphere 
of George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Clough, Huxley, 
Browmng. 

In so far os this now dcpartuic afiocted social hfe, 
it may be noU'd in the ‘^ysti matisiiig of popular 
edueatieii, tho men asiiig dc^siie for culture The 
literary and scientific inMiliito takes a mote promt' 
neiit place m the hfe of tho day , and scienee, once 
a sealed book save to an elect few, bus liccomo 
democratised The man of science is no longer an 
otadoimc recluse — he is, in Iho person of Huxley, i 
of rare iiilluoiice os a social and educational 

force 

Amidst the multifarious activities of the inid- 
century, what is it that inipresses us the most 
strongly ' It is this The old militant mdnidual 
ism wliii h animated Place entiiely, and Diekciis 
very laigc'l>, is ilisiippenring The earlier jears saw 
tho aiA uki mug i>t demoeratic London , in later years 
tho people are li anting to make use of tho powers 
they have acquired And m doing this, oven in 
Dickens’ da> , a change in the polil ical atmosphere is 
noticeable This individualism was the mamsprmg 
of the elder Radicalism and the earlier democratic 
movements , hut even so statnith an Individualist 
os John Stuart Mill soon grew tense lous of the limi- 
tations of tho Benthamite creed When intolerance 
of mterferenee nith the iiidn idiiol uent to the point 
of resisting the Fatlory Atls, it was clear that 
“ something was rotten ” in the stale of Radicalism 

The Bentliamilos had done a gnal and gond work 
with tlieii doctrine of utility, for they purged the 
English Constilulion of anomalies and absurdities, 
and leshupcd on sound and orderly lines our juris- 
prudence But they underrated the aiiarehic ten- 
deueies of iinicstraini d comjietition, and m their 
distaste for State interference tliey rendered largely 
nugatory tho very freedom whoso boimer they wore 
ever waving John Stuart Mill ilJuslrates the two 
streams of thought — (’elloetivism and Individualism 
— crossing and recrossiiig one anolher in his writings 
Kiugsley and tho C'hnstiaii Social moiemenl break 
with the older Iiidividualislie Radicalism ; and the 
Collectivist Ideal, after tho death of Dickons, claims 
more and more adherents. 

Thus fat we have sketched in its rough outlines 
the social history of the Victorian era, especially as 
it 18 refleiled in tho liliruture of the tunc Prom 
tins chroiiiclo two fuctois stand out prominently 
( I ) I'lie sleiuly advance of democrat le ideals , (2) The 
progress of scient ifie t bought Both of these power- 
fully aflected ond w ere affeoted m their t urn by the 
literature of the age Tho demoeratic movement 
involved not only tho extension of political privi- 
leges, but a levelling up of cdueiitionol adv antages 
Together with the Reform Arts and factory legis- 
lation, wo hud the rapid development of journalism 
and ponodieal literature The year that saw tho 
passing of tho Reform Act witnessed also the estab- 
lishment of the Penny Magazine by Charles Knight, 
and Chambers's Edinburgh Journal by the brothers 
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WiUiom aud Robert Cham)>oF8, aad the former, 
before many months bod passed, reached a circulsk- 
tion of 200,000 The condition of oui schools, so 
deplorable at the bupnniiig of the era, unproved 
steailily, until the urgency of a sound popular edu- 
cation, long before insisted upon by Carlyle and 
Matthoiy Arnold, was recognised in Forster’s Aot 
of 1870 Lit culture therefore, appealing to a much 
vaster audience than heretofore, has become a moro 
active power, both for good and evil. The change 
in the audience, from a more leisured and better 
cultured one, to one that is more strenuous m its 
activities and has comparatively leas culture and 
less money, has hod its oiiect upon our poets, 
novelists, and essayists 

But if the advance of democratic ideals has not 
boon inimical to literature — fur so for from chiUiiig 
its vitality it bus giv'en it a greater energy aud 
driving power, and prevented it from becoming 
merely tho special product of a clique — yet it has 
ofton pioved mimical to men of letters This, ob- 
viously, must be concedud Alaterial rewards fall to 
tho lot more offen than not of the loss worthy, 
while the more worthy, if without financial resources 
of their own, languish in povorty. In any caso, it is 
uiilinppily found that genius must fight harder for its 
bread and butter than mediocrity has need to But 
IS this to bo laid at the door only of the reading 
dernoeiocy of to-day ’ Has it not unhappily been 
always tho cose ’ In the older days of “potroiiage,” 
when no laige plrbisoito CMStod, did not genius, 
ufil(/ss vvilling to prostitute itself, ofton go donn 
licforo the more opportunist ’ Tho grim and trogic 
hist 01 y of Uiul) Street will assure us on this point 
We hove olwavs stoned our prophets, and starved 
our saints , and tho posthuiuous halo and tawdry 
crown of laurel do notliing to mitigate the material 
neglect nccorded while living 

Pcriiafte Buiiic day wo shall rocogmao, os a com- 
miinily, that great power of iiiiiid and imugination 
need more material roc ognitioii than we have oc- 
corded them Alnii does not live by bieod alone; 
but being mortal, ho cannot do without it 

No less marked than the democratic note of tho 
Victoiiaii age is tliu scientific note Tho effect of 
the develnpiiiciit of physical sciences upon social life 
does not fall witliiii the scofio of our inquiry Wo 
dro eoiiei'rned horn with its effect upon tho literature 
of tho age, while taking for granted that it has 
rev olul ionised llie pliysii.al environment Tho ad- 
vanio of sciincc lias tiiinsformed man’s outlook 
upon lifo and 1ms altootcd eveiy chuniiel of mtel- 
leel mil uc tivity And it 1ms dnno this in two ways - 
Fii-t, it lias fosfeicfl a spirit ol n sllessness , for by 
ineieiisiiig man s material resources, it has commer- 
cialised modern life. Wordsworth lamented its 
tendencies at the outset when ho cried out : 

** The world is too iiiuch with us late and soon ; 

Ucttiiig and spending we lay waste our powers ” , 

while Kuakm at a loter date flung out his sarcastic 
dictum that tho coiiipcliing desire of the day was, 
“Wherever wo aic, to go somewhere else, what- 
ever wo have, to get something more ’’ But both 
Wonls worth and Kuskin looked too exclusively 
upon what was mcidentol to, lather than essential 


in, the scientific movement Every fresh aocession 
of human knowledge has a destructive as well as a 
constructive side. The new tributary, surging up 
into the mam stream, obliterates the old landmarks, 
and agitates the placid waters ; the immediate 
effect IS disturbing, but after a while fresh land- 
marks emerge, the river resumes its normal rate, 
and its vivifying and dynamic power is greatly 
augmented The efTocts of geological and biologic^ 
discovery shook to its depths tho old cosmogony ; 
and the genoial spiritual unrest is reflected most 
remarkably m Mid-Victonan poetry 

The questioning note in Clough, tho pessimism of 
James Thomson, the wistful melancholy of Matthew 
Arnold, tho fatalism of Fitzgerald, all testify to the 
sceptical tendencies evoked by scientific roseaich. 
it did not kill poetry, but it stifled for a while the 
lync mqiulso and overweighted verse with specu- 
lative thought 

On the other hand, if scientific discoveries mtrudod 
themselves too insistently upon the poetical imagi- 
nation, they exerted on influence u]iori poets like 
Teimyson and Browning, that if occasionally mimical 
to art, on the whole evoked very markedly some 
of the most remarkable qualities in these groat 
Victorians 

In Meinoriam and Chnuttnaa Eve and Eaaier Day, 
Xiublished about the same time, are something much 
more than expressions of < ho troubled thought of the 
tune , lliey give us, the one m a setting of exquisite 
and delicate workmanship, the other with dramatic 
vigour and imaginative insight, a point of view of 
eternal treshiiesn .iiid interest 

Moro importiml even than the matter of science 
is the scientific method that mvodes tho ait of tho 
age 

In accuracy of detail it would be impossible to 
nval the stonic descrqitioiis of Tennyson, whose 
Nature poetiy is hko the work of an inspired 
scientist , ajid if pass from poetry to history and 
fiction, wo can see the dominance of tho scientific 
method moro clearly 

The principle of mducl ion, involving as a pnmary 
process the patient iicciiTimlation of facts, may bo 
seen in tho work of Coilyk , bitterly opposed as he 
wras 111 moiiy ways to tho scientific attitude of mind , 
the sumo pniu iplo is at once the strength and weak- 
ness of tho inodeni school of history The modem 
histuriHii, like tho siiuiitist, loves to tiuce things to 
a bogmiimg, to inaik tbo gradual develupmcuil of 
an institution , ho is iilso beginning to generalise 
from tho data collocted, mid like Bui klo, to try and 
understand tlie psychology of lUce, to give unity to 
the moss of data befoio him 

In fiction, the sciuntific spirit is no loss discernible : 
the problems of heredity and uiiv irnnmeiiL pre- 
occupying the attention of the novelist Tho social 
problem of tho earlier Victorians, of Charlotte 
Bronte, Dickens, Kmgsley, and Beode, give place 
to points in biology, psychology, pathology. The 
iiiflueiico of Herbert Spencer and of Comte meets 
us in tho pages of Ueorgo Eliot , while the analytical 
methods of science are oven more subtly followed in 
the ficuon of George Eliot, tho early writmgs of Mrs. 
Humphry Word, and the mtimate Wessex studies 
of Mr Thomas Hardy. 
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The Pre-Raphaelite movement Beema at first sight 
something apart fiom the mam stream m Victorian 
hterature It is concerned primarily with neither 
democratic ideals, nor with scientific and philosophic 
problems ; its chief concern is with art, and it em- 
phasizes especially the oomiection between poetry, 
pamtmg, and the plastic arts As soon as we 
consider this movement m its broodei aspects, we 
find in it the logical development of the Romantic 
Revival. The great outbreak of romanticism that 
ushered m the century was marked, os we have said, 
by the study of inodiaivaUsm, and by Hellenic sym- 
pathies. The torch lit by poetry was passed on to 
theology, and the Trootanan movement is in reality 
romanticism seen through a stained glass window. 
Mediaivol art, that hod fascinated Walpole and Scott, 
inspires the ecclesiastical revival , Rossetti delves 
in the folklore and diablerie of the Middle Ages ; 
Morns busies himself in its legends and sagas , whilu 
both men revere the old religious painters and the 
beauty of Gkithic Holman Hunt and Bume- Junes 
are on one side the direct successors to Hewmaii and 
Keblo , on the poetical side the Prc-Raphochtes de- 
rive from Keats oven moro than fiom Scott, iii their 
idealism and devotion to beauty But Swinburne 
approximates rather to the Hollemc and Shelley , 
while hiB art is nearer okm to music tlioii painting 
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Pre-Raphaehtism owes something of its emphasis 
also to the fact that it is a recoil from the philosophic 
and scientific preoccupation of many Victorian 
poets The polemical note that hod threatened to 
drown the art of poesy and had already marred some 
of Tennyson’s later work and much of Bronniiig’s 
rhythmic analysis, was hateful to possionato wor- 
shippers of beauty like Rossetti and Morns Poet ry 
for them was not concerned with dialectics but witli 
aiBthotics Yet Pro-Hapliachlism, for all its fas- 
tidious beauty, caiinot compare on its lilciary side 
with the art of such great Victorians as Tennyson 
and Browning Victorian literature at it^ greatest 
is mtonsoly humanistic and vital 

The most representative Victorian makers of 
verse, Tennyson, Robeit Browning, Elizahi-tl' 
Barrett Browmng, and George Mcrcditli, while lock- 
mg the fire and air of the Romantics, and less c areful 
than they not to overstep tliu bordei-lino lielwccii 
rhythmic beauty and ihytlimic argument, excel 
them in breadth of uiillook and variety of method 
If in kiHiping close to the earth, then Muses occasion- 
ally soil their w mgs, they do not at any rale lose 
themselves iii the sky, while in prose, tho Vic- 
torian ago lb Si cond to none m its rich complexity 
and “ vemed humamty.” 


I POETEY : Alfejed, Lord Tenntcon 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
ills Livk 

A QUEST arriving at a certain house m London, 
was awaiting his host m an apparently empty 
drawing-room, when a big, swarthy man in evening 
dross rose suddenly from the rug m front of tho fire 
and growled out in a melancholy voice, " I must 
introduce myself • I am Septimus, the most morbid 
of the Tennysoiis ” 

Such was tho amusing talo that Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti — lover of legends, post and present- — 
used to relate with great enjoyment Yet for all 
its absurdity it goes to tho very root of Tennyson’s 
personality , for tho morbid strain of melancholy in 
tho Tennyson family must b« thoroughly reckoned 
with before wo can understand tho man It lies at 
the heart of hia strength and weakness os a poet It 
explains the strange quorulousiiess that marks many 
of hiB poems dealing with religious subjoi ( a , ex- 
plains the constantharpingon theological difficulties, 
the possmiistio note that, the first Locks/ct/ Halt 
notwitlistaudiiig, rings through most of his social 
utterances , it explains also the very large pro|ior- 
tion of poems expressing yet varying shades of wist- 
ful meditation and regret Along with this strain of 
melancholy was a strain of olomental vigour, in- 
herent also m the rural stock from which he sprang 
This charaotenstio, though familiar enough to 
Tennyson’s friends, is less disoermble m his wntings, 
since, for reasons that will appear later, he was chary 
of giving it expression But unless we remember 
it we shall not find it easy to understand how the 


mail who wrote tho sentimental Idylls, and chiselled 
with such laborious cunning and sovoro lestraint tho 
verse of In Meworiam, wiote also The Horthcni 
ParmeT, J'he (lobblcr, and Bizpah 

No better all-round picture of Tennyson lios e\ er 
boon drawn than by t'arlylc, whose genius for literary 
portrait-painting, despite humorous exaggerations, 
was unsurpassed 

** A man solilary and sad, os rerlain men are. da riling 
In an elomeiit of gloom, oarrjing a bit of I'linos about 
him, 111 short, whuh ho is manuraoturmg into Cosmox 
. , , One of file Imeet-looking moil m the world — a 
great ehock of rough dusky dark hair , bright, Inugliiiig, 
liazul eyes , massiv o aiiuilinr face, most massive yrt most 
delicate , of sallow, brown complexion, almost Imfiaii look- 
ing , clothes eymcally loosp freo-aml-eaKV, smokes infinite 
tobacco Bis voice is miisiral, metallio, lit tor loud 
laughter and piemng wail and all that may he botwrou . 
speoch and spcrulation free and plenteous , i do not 
meet in these late deendes such i oinpauy over a pipe ' 
We sholl sec w Imt he shall grow to ” 

Again to his brother Juhii, Carlyle sent the 
following . 

“ A hne, large-feotiired, dim-eyed, bronze-coloured, 
shaggy-lioodod man is Alfred , du^y , smokv, frec-Biid- 
easv , who awims outwardly and inwardlv with groat 
composure, in an artieulato element us of tiaiK|Uil chaos 
ond tobacco-smoke , great now and then when he dors 
emerge . a most restful, brotherly, solid -heartid man " 

Born August 0, 1809, at Somersby Rccton, Lin- 
colnshire, Alfred Tennyson was cradled in the heart 
of the Fen Country, and the spirit of the landscape 
invaded some of his happiest scenic descnjitions, 
Rolhng pastures, low sand dunes, brood sea maislics. 
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mile upon mile of flat level country, broken here and 
there by undulating hills — such were the physical 
foaturea of Tennyson’s native soil. It was an open- 
air life that the youth led, the life of a meditative 
observer rather than that of an active athletic youth. 
From early days he loved to play with the msgio 
of words, striving to record his impressions of 
Nature with that exactitude of detail m which 
bo afterwards excelled, delighting especially m the 
waterscape so abundantly diversified from the dark 
stagnant water pools and purling streams, to the 
swell and thunder of the sea upon the sandy coast. 

From the hmt also, a gift for melody seemed to be 
his, and ambitious dreams filled his nund 

In 1828 he went up, with Charles, to Trmity 
College, Cambridge, where his brother Frederick had 
preceded him His physical appearance impressed 
everyone, and a charm of personality attracted to 
him a host of friends Shy, humorous, with fits of 
despondency, he displayed a certain vigour and 
oommon sense that pleased his somors. Although 
a momher of a vigorous debating society called 
“ The Apostles,” he took no very active part m the 
proceedings, but seemed to have impressed his 
friends more by his oracular silences, and occasional 
flashes of speech, than if he had boon a ghb and 
ready speaker 

In 1829 he won the ChnncoUor’s English medal, 
with his poem, Tiinburloo, and in 1831 left Cam- 
bridge, which ho never rogarded with any special 
aflection, to resume his quiet family life His 
fathor hiid just died, but the family etiU lived on at 
Soraorsby, and Tonnyson shared his literary enthu- 
siasm witli his gentle mother, to whom he had been 
always devoted. Meanwhile he had pubhshed his 
first volume of verso, but showed no desire to take 
op any profession, and was content to live the life 
of a somewhat reclusive country gentleman His 
friendship with Arthur Hallam was one of the most 
precious things to him dunng these yeeus With 
Hallam ho had gone to Spam m 1832, to show his 
sympathies with some Spanish revolutionanes , 
Hallam had become engaged to his sister Emily, and 
was now rooil ing for the Bar Tennyson’s occasional 
visits to London were mode to see his friend, who 
lived m the “long, unlovely street” — Wimpole 
Street, Cavendish Square, no less unlovely to-day 

But the sedent arv life, combined with mdiscreuons 
of diet and excessive devotion to tobacco, played 
havoc with his hoalth, and while still in a state of 
dyspeptic hypochondria, the news of his friend’s 
death came to him m September 1833 

Tennyson seemed stunned by the shock for a 
while, then, as an outlet for his gnef, he began 
writing In Memonam Starting as on elegy for his 
friend, the work soon became a long philosophic 
poem dealing with universal questions of hfe, death, 
and the hereafter 

Tonnyson hod always been interested in these 
problems, and hod wntten of them in some of his 
early poems ; but the treatment had been more or 
less academic Now, shaken to his depths by gnef, 
the poet writes with an intensity and glow hitherto 
scarcely Buspected One of his most interesting 
friendships during these years was with Edward 
Fitzgerald, to whom Tennyson read many of hia 


poems out of a “ little ted book.” Fitzgerald’s 
admiration for the early work of the poet is well 
known ; another fnendship was with Carlyle, who 
liked the man, but bod no patience with bis 
versifying 

Meanwhile Tennyson continued to write a great 
deal, and to live a Bohemian existence that smted 
bis temperament better than it did his constitution. 
With the pubhcation of tho two volumes of 1842, 
where much of bis eorhor work was revised, he 
estabhshed his reputation with a tolerably large 
circle of readers. 

Ho had moved from Lincolnshire to Tunbridge 
Wells, which did not smt him ; thence to Bexley 
near Maidstone About this time he lost most of 
bis money in an unfortunate investment, and was 
glad to accept a Civil List pension of £200 a year, 
m 1846 

Carlyle had originated the idea of the pension and 
pressed it upon Richard Milnes. Miloim objected 
first of all , asking, “ What will my constituents 
say ? ” 

“ Riohard Milnes,” 
ment, when the Lord i 
pension for Alfred Tei ^ 

blameonyouroonstitiients , it isynu that will bodamned '* 

Tennyson’s health was stiU mdifierenl, and for 
some years between 1846 and 1850 he lived with his 
family at Cheltenham, whore he met one of his fer- 
vent admirers, F W Robertson of Brighton. 1860 
proved a memorable year ; m this year he made 
bis happy mamago, published In Memonam, and 
on WonJsworth’s death accepted tho Laun-ateship 
olTerod to him His wife was Emily Sarah Sellwood, 
whose sister hod already been mamed to his 
brother Charles His own comment on bis marriage 
was, " The peace of God came mto my life before 
the Altar when 1 married her ” From this tune 
hiB life ran smoothly and tranqmlly to the end. 

Everything that Tennyson now wrote commanded 
an audience growing in numbers ; worldly honours 
poured in steadily upon him, starting with an hono- 
rary D C L from Oxford m 1856, culminating m 
tho peerage offered by Gladstone, 1883 The only 
senous grief of his later years was the death of bis 
gifted son, Lionel, m 1880 

Hie friendshijiB, many and memorable, included 
Oladstono, Tyndall, Huxley, F D Maurice, Jewett, 
Max MiUler, Henry Irvmg, and Theodore Watts- 
PuntoQ. 

Ho hved during later life in Surrey and the Isle of 
Wight His tastes had always been rural, and he 
was never better than when living a simple, healthy, 
country life. At the same tune it put him out of 
touch with many of the problems of tho hour, and 
hiB later work suSors from this withdrawal from the 
life of his day Especially did it hamper him m hiB 
playwriting, for which he thought he hod a special 
vocation But his meditative and reflective cast of 
mmd, exaggerated by the existence he led, ill-fittod 
him for the urgent and immediate appeal of the 
drama. The most meffective of those, T?ie Promise 
of May, was produced at the Globe Theatre and gave 
nse to the saying that the Laureate, “ after filling 
the world with his verse^ was now emptying the 
Globe with his prose.” 
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Tennyson’s commanding appearance, and great 
inteUectuol powers, made him easily dominate 
company ; although he was at heart a simple and 
modest and affectionate man, yet little infirmities 
of tomperament made him seom not unfrequently 
seU-opinionated and ungracious Uis natural re- 
serve and abnormal sensitiveness made him inacces- 
sible to certain people who weio themselves sensi- 
tive, and hiB manner was unnecessanly boorish at 
timos. But he had a genuine horror of gush, and 
it was a characteristic of him to have delighted 
in the story of Wellington, whom a sentimental 
admirer had pdoted across a crowded way Well- 
ington wished to reward the kindly stranger, who 
exclaimed the only reward he desired was “ to be 
allowed to shake the hand of the great conqueror ” 
To which the Duke replied, “ Don’t be a d — d 
fool 1 ” 

Some of his mota are excellent m their directness. 
Once after talking to the historian, John Richard 
Groon, the poet said, “ You’re a jolly, vivid man — 
and I’m glad to have known you , you’re as vivid as 
lightning ” 

Of the famous metaphysical society to which he 
belonged (a society numbering nearly all the great 
men of the day), that had perished after Um years’ 
existonoe, be said it died bocauso “ after ten years 
of strenuous effort no one hod succeeded m even 
defining the term — Metaphysics ” 

A typical example of Ins humour is afforded by 
the comment he mode at Lyme Regis (the scene of 
Jane Austen’s Perauaaion) Some lady, anxious to 
air her erudition, referred to the Duke of Monmouth 
“ Don’t talk to mo of Monmouth,” broke in tho poot 
sternly, ” but sliow me tho eiact spot where Louisa 
Musgrove fell ” 

His old age was a singularly oven and ^tranquil 
one, and his vitality was only surpassed by his con- 
temporary, James Martineau, of whose physical 
feats m the late 'sovonties Tonnyson was no httle 
jealous 

Tennyson’s picturesque and impressive death m 
189J, and burial m Westminster Abbey, is too well 
known to demand repetition here It rounds off 
admirably a picturesque and impressive life 

It IS significant that the first characteristic to 
strike the personal friends of Tonnyson should havo 
been bis scientific perception rather than his poetic 
imagination Browning often wroto like a poet 
with strong scientific predilections, Tennyson like 
a scientist with a markod aptitude for poetry. 
There is no poot who was more jealous of the 
form of a poem than he .lust as he would stop a 
story if thero was the least inaccuracy of detail , so 
he would revise and revise a stanza, to rectify the 
loast ambiguity ot statement This scientific per- 
ception IS indeed the source alike of his strength and 
weakness as a poot It gave exquisite accuracy to 
hiB scenic pictures ; form and balance to his crafts- 
manship ; clanty to his utterance On the other 
hand, its insistent presence clashed often with the 
poot’s intuition and troubled his muse Especially 
IS this true of some of his later work. The scientist 
m him vexed the srer and visionary , the poet m 
him broke away with fierce impatience from the 
obstinate questiomng of the mind. 


His Work 

Beiunng m mmd this psychological charectenstio 
of the writer, let us examine his work, first os a 
literary artist, then as a thinker in verse. 

The Development of hte Art 

The poetry of the Romantic Revival, with one 
exception, had httle influence on the poetic develop- 
ment of Tennyson Byron’s influence may be traced 
m tho volume of I'ocma by Two Brothers , but it is 
only a traco Of Shelley, there is nothmg , with 
Wordsworth he had a certain spiritual alfinity, but 
OS artists they have scarcely any thing in common 
No doubt he owed a technical debt to tho supreme 
skill of Colendgo as a metnst , but save in the 
imitative period of tho eaily volume just leferred 
to, Colendgo did nothmg to shape Tennyson’s art 
Xeats alone, whom the poet admired and revert'd 
above all ms immediate predecessors, affectod his 
puotic development Tho sonsuousness of Keats, 
the delicate sensitiveness to external impresbions, 
the atmosphere of pensive beauty that hung over 
his scenic pictures, these matters appealed intensely 
to young Teni ly son 

Yot we must not exaggerate this mflueiice The 
visual clarity and love of detail, present even in tho 
Juventha, owe nothing to Keats Tho minuteness 
of observation probably owed soinothmg to Crabbo, 
with whoso natural descnpl ions Tennyson’s pictures 
of the fen country are curiously alike m their lovo 
of inicioscopic effects The merits of Tennyson’s 
hrst volume, Poems, chse/ly LyrucU, he in their grace 
and melody Many of them were revised by tho 
poet later ^most out of recugiiilion, but The Rerol- 
leitton of the Arabian Niyhls, Manana in the Moated 
Oranqe, and the pretty vignettes of girlhood, 
remain to testify to the delicate artistry of tho new 
writer 

The chief defect of this early work is a thinness 
of inspiration There le too much sugar, and 
too little flour in these literal y eoiiFectiuns Tho 
volume of 1833 strikes at once a stronger and more 
varied note ; Fatima has a hro about it that is 
lacking not merely in his earlier effort s, but in a good 
deal of his later verse , we have The Lady of Shalott, 
not so lovely a piece of medisval magic as she ap- 
peared after his hnal revision, but lioautiful none 
the loss ; above all there is The Lotos-Eaters, a tone 
picture cd exceeding charm, that was to shape os one 
of Tennyson’s most enchanting poems The popu- 
lar note of sentiment is struck successfully in The 
Miller’s Daughter and The May Queen, though their 
poetical merit is on o distinctly lower level 

Tho volumes were freely, frankly, and even brut- 
ally attacked Much of the criticism was salutary, 
and for the next ten years Tennyson, though ho 
wrote plenlitiilly, published nothing and revised 
with great care what ho had written 

In 1842 ho published two slight volumes largely 
consisting of wmnowings from tho earlier volumos, 
made with scrupulous care, and some new English 
Idylls. The nature of the revision showed how 
keen a self-cntic the poot was, and how wisely he 
had taken to heart the bitter wisdom of his re- 
viewers Of the twenty-four pieces selected from 
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the first volumes, not one is appreciably revised ; 
of the sixteen pieces taken from the volume of 
1833, seven were materially altered. This does not 
imply that the second volume was m the poet’s 
opimon infonor to the first, but that he is more 
ambitious there and tried to soar above his range 
Undoubtedly there is stronger work in the second 
volume, but it taxed more severely the power of 
the young literary artist. In the opinion of some 
cntics, Edward Fitzgorald for instance, Tennyson 
never reached so high a standard again as was 
achieved in this volume of 1842 Cortainly a 
volume that gave us the revised Loton- Eaters and 
Lady of Shalott, the exquisite Day Dream, such 
perfect essays in classic art as Ulysses and Marie 
D' Arthur, such lovely songs as Break, Break, Break, 
and Come not, when I am Dead, is one that exhibits 
some of the beat representative work of Tennyson 
In some respects he nevor bettered it. Not even 
in the nature pictures of In Memonam and Mcmd ' 
did he excel the scenic beauty and atmospheric 
charm of The Lotos-Eaters Of its kind he never 
equalled the haunting music of The Lady of Shalott ; 
while for strength and dignity and noble phrasing, 
(Enone (revised), Ulysses and TUhonus, were never 
oxcellod later, though Lucretius (included in the 
Enoch Arden volume) well deserves a place along- 
side of them. But rich as this volume is in thoso 
characteristics that individualise his best work, 
clarity, melody, dignity, one cannot accept it as 
representing the high-water mark of the poet’s 
genius His lyric itote is ampler and more varied 
in the lovely songs that decorate The Princess ; 
and more passionate and more ecstatic in Maud 
Conceding that none of the IdyUs of the King rival 
the earlier Morte D' Arthur, we have to reckon with 
In Metnonam, and however little we may care for 
its philosophy, its technical workmanship can well 
hold Its own with tho very choicest of his earlier 
work If not in the highest flight as poems, the 
Drasnatic Monologues exhibit so fresh and dehghtful 
an aspect of tho poet’s gifts, that we cannot think 
of his poetry as complete without them 

It IS an arguable point whether he ever did any- 
thing hetter than tho work contained in the volume 
of 1842 , but he certainly did some things as well, 
and as certainly increased the variety and plas- 
ticity of his art 

Thus far, Tennyson’s work has boon touched only 
slightly by tho thought of his day Much of it 
refiected tho artistic ideals of Keats, and led the 
reader into an enchanted land of beauty, oil the 
dusty highway of human existonco, But m Locks- 
Icy HdU were indications that social problems 
hod begun to stir him, and in 1847 he published 
his first long poem. The Princess, which deals frankly 
with a problem of tho day, the Woman’s Question 
This “ Medley ’ showed a fine command of blank 
verso, and contains passages of great beauty Yet 
tho most attractive part of the poem lay in Tenny- 
son’s afterthought, of inserting “ short swallow 
fiights of song ” between the various parts 
Begorded os a whole, tho poems sufiier from lock 
of orgamc umty, and from the somewhat uneasy 
wavering between jest and earnest m the matter 
of treatment , but it is significant of the trend 


of the poet’s ™ind in the diieotion of ourreni 
thought. , r. 

Meanwhile Tennyson hod been working at whsi 
one of hie friends called “ the Memorial poems, 
oarefully revising and elaborating them ; thougii 
few realised that the monumental elegy, hi 
Memonam, published m 1850, was tho outcome of 
nearly twenty years' thought and oraftsmanship 
As an elegy, its length mihtates against its effec- 
tiveness ; but after all it is much more tlian an 
degy ; it is a dehberate statement of Tennyson's 
rehgious philosophy, and incidentally presents those 
vexed questions inter-relating religion and science 
that wore beginning to trouble the poet’s gonora- 
tion It exliibits more fully than any poem of 
tiis hitherto had done, bis knowledge of soionce 
and Ins power to actualise in exquisite phrase the 
latest discovones of science , it illustrates afresh 
his visualising gift of pictorial description, and the 
vignettes of typical English scenery m this poem 
can rank with his best descriptive work. As a 
work of art, mdeod, it is worthy of the highest 
praise Not only is it a metrical mastetpieoe, for 
the movement of the verse suits to perfection the 
brooding and contemplative manner ; but it is 
rich to overflowing m rhythmic felicities, and 
many of its lines have passed into our language 
and booome common property. Perhaps, here and 
there, the highly-wrought craftsmanship obtrudes 
a shade too much and passes the borderlme between 
art and artificiality , but the lapses ore few, and 
the inevitable expressions many. 

Tho quatrain stanza had been used by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and by Ben Jonson. and Tenny- 
son’s consummate skill m manipulating it is brat 
realised by comparing their treatment of it with 
hiB own 

Here is Ben Jonson ; 

" Tlioueh beauty be the mark of praise 
Ana yours of whom I sinj; be such 
As not the world can praise too much. 

Yet ’tls your virtue now 1 raise.” 

Here is Tennyson ; 

“ I Bing to him that rests below 

And, Binee tho grosi-es round me wave 
I toko tho grasses of tho grave, 

And make them pipes whereon to blow ” 

In tho same year os saw tho publication of In 
Memonam, the poet wrote his groat Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington As a poet of 
domestic politics ho was never inspiring, but as a 
writer of patriotic verse, he is among the most 
distinguished of our poets, and this poem is among 
the best of its kind Then a few years later, m 
1865, come Maud Regarding it as an orgamc 
whole, Maud is even loss satisfactory than The 
Princess, and is decidedly inferior to In Memonam 
The neurotio hero is so morbid and hysterical from 
the outset that his final lapse into m^ness fails to 
affect the reader with tho dramatic intensity that 
was needed A noble mind o’erthrown, is matter for 
the greatest poetry ; but it is impossible to feel any 
thnll from tho disaster to so poor a creature os 
Tennyson has given us 

Looked at not as the study of a diseased soul. 
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Imt as a oolleotion of fragmentary lyrica, our feel- 
are very dlflerent. In lyrio eplendour, Tenny- 
Hon had never done and never did finer work. 
\a a love poem, Maud ie a triumph, not merely for 
the aatiafymg beauty of ite phrasing, but as a 
glorious expression of the sheer ecstasy and rapture 
of passion When reading such lyncs as the garden 
invocation, or the even loveher “ O that ’tweie 
possible, after long gnef and pain,” we are ready 
to forget the confused and patchy treatment of the 
psychological coimeotmg hnks, and the byatencal 
eulogy of war with which the monodrama starts 

Following Maud, come the IdyUa of the King 
(1869). Here he treated of the Arthurian Legend, 
in lour episodes, — the Welsh story of Geraint and 
Enid, the tale of Merhn and V^iviun, one of Lance- 
lot's adventures, and the parting of Arthur and 
Guonevere Gradually the other stones were added 
until the Arthurian stoty hod grown into matter for 
twelve books. Tetinyson's mterest m the old 
inediasval cycle dated from tho thirties The Lady 
of S/uUoU t^tifies to that , while in The Paanng of 
Arthur he struck a stronger und more vibrant note 
than he succeods m doing with any of tho subsequent 
Idylla. Tennyson's re-shaping and modernising 
(for so it was in essence) of the legends were started 
in 1869 and concluded in 1886 Technically, the 
IdyUa are a great achievement Tennyson’s blank 
verse is inexpressibly finer m quabty than any 
attempted by the pacts of the Romantic Revival ; 
and to rival it one must go back to Milton Previous 
to these Arthurian stories he made various essays 
into blank verso with notable results — eg Vlyaaca, 
Lucretius, Aylmer’s Field — but ho had never tried 
on so largo a scale as in the IdyUa , and if he 
cannot match tho majestic organ notes of Milton, 
his verse has a grace, a flexibility, a noble cadence, 
and what is peculiarly Tennyson’s, a delicate and 
caressing tenderness 

The fresh developments we have to note in 
I'ennyson’s later years are in the direction of 
drama Hitherto his work hos no dramatic ten- 
dency, it had been for the most part descriptive 
and panoramic in quality It had shown a great 
power of observing thitiya, and an active interest m 
the simple, general attributes of inon and women 
but witb rare except ions it had shown httlc interest 
in concrete individuals Ho was a great student 
of character, not of characters , and his poetic 
method, with its detailed elaboration, did not seem 
suited to the swift, decisive way of tho dramatist 
Yet m the dialect pnems which he began to write 
aftor the earlier Idylls, ho exlubitod an imaginative 
power of painting individuals, and a rich vein of 
hiiinour utterly alien to bis poetry os a whole. 
\Vc know that there was a rough elemental side to 
Tennyson’s natuie and it comes out in these jioems, 
wheio he identities h'mself with such dramatic 
gusto with his Farmers and Cobblers and Grand- 
mothers What Edwin Waugh did fur Lanca- 
shire, and Baines for Dorset, Tennyson did for 
Lincolnshire Perhaps indeed the dialect vein of 
Waugh and Baines hod turned our poet’s mind to 
that direction Hoivever that may be, his success 
was unmistakable The vitahty of these studies 
IS triumphant How admirably he differentiates 
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the Northern Farmer (old style) with bis colossal 
vanity, yet not unattractive nature, with the 
smcdler, harder, money-making Northern Farmer 
(new style) What grim humour there is in the 
Northern Cobbler , what crisp satire m The Church 
learden and the Curate 

“ But Parson 'e unit speak out, saw, now *e be sixty 
seven, 

Ho’ll niver swap Owlby an' Scratby fur owt but the 
Kingdom o' Heaven , 

An* thou'U bo 'is Curate ’ere, but, if ivei* tha means 
to git 'igher, 

Tha mun tackle the sms o’ the M o’id, an’ not the 
faults o' the Squiro 

Naay, but tha mun speak hout to the Baptises hem 
l’ the town, 

Fur moast on ’em talks ageuii tithe, on’ I’d hke tha to 
preach ’em down. 

Fur they've bin a-prcsLlnii' mea down, they have, and 
1 haates 'em now. 

Fur they leaved their nasty bins i’ my pond, an’ It 
poison'd tho cow ” 

Behind the roughness and cccontrieitics of tho old 
Farmer, the poet detects a piece of sturdy human 
nature , there a primal strength about the man 
that attracts us, and in this piiinal sliingth theic 
IS, as there is in all the elemental things in life, 
that savour of the brown earth, the sluil of real 
poetry . 

“ Qit mo my Bale I tcU tha’, an’ if I mun doy, 1 mun 
doy.” 

Scarcely loss infenor to these studies m humour 
and shrewd observation, is The Village Wife on 
the Entail , 

* Bit thybcn down fnr a bit hov a glefl!! o’ cowslip wine I 

1 liked tho ond hquiri an' 'is golle as thaw they was 
gills o' mine, 

Fur then we was all es one, the Squire an’ 'is darters an’ 
me 

Hall but Mies Acme, the hultlost, I niver not took to 
she 

But Nelly the lost o ihe elutch, 1 liked 'er tlio fust 
on ’em all. 

Fur hollons we toikt o’ my darter es died o’ tho fever 
at fall 

An' T thowt 'twBb tho will o' the Ixiid. but Miss Annie 
ahe said it w in dramiis , 

Fur she hodn’l naw coomfort in 'er, nn’ orn’d naw 
thanks fur 'er pa&iiis 

Eh I tiiublie nil wi’ tho Lord my childer, 1 Iian’t 
gotten none I 

Sa new bquiie'a coom’il wi ’lb tnail m ’is ’and, on’ 
owd Squirc'b gone " 

Most of these diiiwings arc from life and arc 
boned on some fragment of speech altnlaiti d to the 
paitieular chorocter from the bone, the poet like 
Professor Owen, re eonstructs the aiiiiiml T he 
diomutic power shown m those poems is fin (her 
displayed when (he jioet drops dialect us in 
Jhzpah, Sir John OhlrasUe, and Fomney s Sctiioi'-' , 
they arc truly iiidividualibod as (In car ii i poems 
are not, niid exhibit the posKiciiate undi iside to 
Tennyson’s nature But when Tennvsoii tuiind 
as he did during the sevt'nties, to the domum of 
convontionol poetic drama we realise thnt it takes 
more than flashes of dramatic power to make a 
diamatist Of his three best plays. Queen Mary 
(1876), Harold (1876), and Deckel (I8S4). none of 
them show that mstmet for presenting character 
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in action that bes at the root of drama. Nor can 
he vitahae the more complex types of character 
as he can his rough, simple folk. His brooding, 
reflective mmd can focus a single character, until 
he has visualised it clearly and distinctly , but a 
crowded stage confuses him , he cannot paint m a 
few, vivid strokes, and loses grip of his material 
There is good literary work in his plays, especially 
in Harold and Becket , and in the latter play, which 
m its subject matter suited his cast of mind best 
of all, passages of fine poetic beauty and situations 
of genuine power are displayed But on the whole 
the dramatic form proved ahen to his genius ; be 
grows curiously stiff and formal when writing 
them, and carefully and thoughtfully as they are 
written, they lack life Perhaps the secret of his 
failure as a dramatist lies in the fact that he started 
too late in life , his powers were set and fixed when 
he essayed them He found himself wrestling with 
an unfamihar technique That he did not succeed 
IS scarcely surprising , that he achieved even so 
moderate success as ho did m Becket (thanks chiefly 
to Henry Irving’s gemus), is a testimony to his 
perseverance, and to his general gifts as a hterary 
artist 

In Tennyson’s later work there is naturcdly some 
decline of power, due to advancing age Neitlier 
the Death oj (Erutne, or Demeter, did the poot’s 
powers real justice ; and Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After, though not without a eortain rugged force, has 
a querulous and souilo flavour that loaves us cnti- 
cising the man when we ought to be thinking of tbo 
poet 

Yet there is no serious decay of artistry, for evon 
in the later work, at times in certain jjassages of 
The Eorcatrrs, and in Crosmiig the Bar, tho crafts- 
man’s ancient cunning asserts itself 

In reviewing tho whole body of Tennyson’s work 
we cannot but feel that ho is at his happiest and best 
when acluahsing for us tho beauty of tho vieiblo 
world. It 18 here that his dominant oharoctor- 
istics — clarity, molody, and dignity — are exhibited 
m their amplest pouor None could excel him m 
hnes of limpid lucidity such as these : 

“ Tho league of grass wash’d by a slow, broad stroom ” 

*' . . Many a rose carnation food 

With Bammor spice tho hunurung sir ” 

“ The httlo spoodwell’s darhng blue ” 

" A light blue lone of early dawn " 

“ Now rings the woodland loud and long, 

Tho distance takes a lovelier hue, 

And drown’d in ponder living blue 
Thu lark bisioniee a sightless sung ” 

Or m haunting music : 

“ The moan of doves In immemorial elms. 

And murmuring of innumerable bees ” 

“ Night slid down one long stream of sighing wmd 
And in her bosom bore the baby Bleep ” 


“ O hark I O bear I How thin and clear 
And thinner, clearer, farther mmg ; 

O sweet and far from ohif and soar, 

The home of BIfland faintly blowing I 
Blow, let us hear the purple glen rippling, 

Blow bugle ; answor, eohoes, dying, dymg. dying.” 

• •ease* 

** None like hor, none. 

Just now the dry-tongued iBurels* Mitering talk 
Seem'd her light foot alon^ the garden walk» 

And shook iny heart to think she comes once more ; 
But even then I heard her close the door. 

The gates of Heaven are closed, and she is gone. 

There is none like her, none, 

Nor will bo when oar summers have deceased 
0» art thou aiglung for Lebanon 
In the long breeze that streams to thy delicnous East, 
Sighing tor Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho* thy hinbs have here increased. 

Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the South, and fed 
With honey'd ram and dehoato air. 

And haunted by the stony head 

Of her whose gentle will 1^ changed my fate. 

And made my life a perfumed altar-flame.” 

Or for noble digmty : 

** The long day wanes, the slow moon climbs, the deep 
Moans with many voices " 

** It may be that the gulf will wash us down. 

It may be we sliall touch the happy Isles 
And soo the groat AchilloB whom we know " 

• * • • • 

** Pool 111 tie life that toddlos for on hour 
Crowu’d willi a flowor or two, and thoro on snd.” 

‘ Tbo old Older ohangeth, yielding place to new. 

And Uod fulfils Himsolf in many ways.” 

Hia AUHude tovairUs hlalure 
1,1 considcniig tho body of liis work, some estimate 
of his treatmoiit of Nature should procede that 
dealing with his outlook on men and woineii 

Nowhere is tho scienlihc perception to which I 
have alluded, more clearly shown than hero No 
poet has over boon moro sensitive to the varied 
loveliness of Nature , to tho sensuous glory of 
things. Nature’s more august moods are better 
interpreted by Wordswoith , lior ecstasies more 
subtly felt by Shelley , but llie varying and complex 
spell of her multitudinous moods as a whole has 
found no flnor artistic expression than is given us 
m the verse of Tennyson Accurate observation 
and delicate poctio feeling ore happily blended. 
He can give us large effects, os in this epitome of an 
autumn storm : 

“ The last rod leaf is whirled sway. 

The rooks are blown about the sky ” ; 

and tbo superb image of 

'* Such a tide as movme seems osleei^ 

Too full for sound and foam ” ; 

or this, expressive of desolation : 

** Ho is not here , but far away 
The noise of life begins o^n. 

And ghastlv thro’ the drizzling rain. 

On the b^d street breaks the blmk day.* 
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And he can Imprtes lU also with miorosoopio 
effects Indeed, excepting Crabbe, no poet ever 
dealt with the rmnutta of Nature so well as Tennyson 
Could anything be more apt for combined accuracy 
of perception and beauty of dehneation than touches 
such as these : 

Of the dragon fly : 

“ A Hvmg flash of light he flew ” ; 
of the sunflower, that 

“ ftays round with flamoa her disc of seed ” ; 
of the blasts 

* That blow the poplars white ” , 
of dark hair 

* More black than ash buds in the front of March ** T 

Ho reminds with delicate oinphasis, how that 
with the coming of spring, “ rosy plumuletb tuft the 
larch ” , how autunm lays “ a hory finger on tho 
leaves ” , speaks of the dandelion os “ the flower, 
that blows a globe of after arrowlots ’* , and notes 
with the eye of a naturalist, “ the primrose of the 
later year ” 

Never does tho fancy of the poet carry him into a 
roalm of unreal imagery. Tho beautiful little touch 
bearing on the clouds of pollon that float fiom tho 
staminal flower of the yew, exhibits yet again the 
exactitude of the botanist, as well os thi' vision of 
the poet • 

Beneath a world-old yew, darkening half 
Tho cloisters, on a gustful April morn. 

That puff'd the swaying branches into smoke," 

a touch that reminds us of one not disaunilar m 
linoch Arden, where he likens Philip to 

" The working bee in blossom-dust 
Blanch'd with his mill " 

Evorywhero indeed the observation of tho scientist 
IS glorified by the sensibility of tho ortist, the stark 
fact IS clad in lov'oly imagery Thus, Temi> son's 
landscapes uro never vague, (hoy arc visualised with 
an almost proteniatural dorily And if the objec- 
tive scientific toiK h is one feature of his Nature 
poetry, aiuitber feiiiure lies m its atiuospheiic 
subjectivity Tennyson never paints Nature with 
Wordsworth, or ov-en Byron, os something outside 
of Man, with a hfe-spint purpose of its own Nature 
for him 18 always a background for reflecting somo 
human emotion ; it carries no message or bemson 
of its own, but harmonises with dehcate adaptability 
to the mood of man 

Thus m depicting moods of indolence, of sorrow, 
of love, ho chooses such sconio acccssonos os may 
best accentuate these moods. 

In The Lotoa-Eatera, tho narcotised compomons of 
Ulysses road their own feelings into the suiroiuid- 
mgs ; while the poet suggests by many subtle 
touches how well the dreamy, languid atmosphere 
of the place chimes m woth their feelings 

Thgy have eaten of the mdolenco-givmg fruit, and 
break into song * 

** There is sweet music here that softer falls, 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 

Or night dews on still waters lietwoen walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass . 
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Mubio thab genther on the epint lled» 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes 
Music that bnagB sweet sleep down from the bhssful 
skies 

Here are cool inobses doop. 

And through tlii^ moss the ivies creepp 

And 111 the stream the long-leaved flowers weop* 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs m sleep ** 

Why should they trouble themselves, think the 
BingerB, with tho distressos of hfe ? Why not be as 
iho flower that ripens in its place, ripens and fades, 
and falls : 

“ What pleasuro con we have. 

To war with evil T Ik there any lieaco 
In ever climbing up the clinibing wave T 
All things liavo rest and ripen towards the grave 
In silence , ripen, tall and teafse , 

Give UH long rest or death, dark death or dreamful 

CObC *' 

** *Tis hard to settle order once 
Tlioro IV confusion worse than death* 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain* 

Jx>ng lobour unto breath. 

Sore tusk to hearts worn out by many wars. 

And cyos grown dim w*ith gasmg on tho pilot staiH " 

No loss effective is the vignette expressing tho 
sleepy grace of the little catbodral town : 

between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, washM by a slow l)roeid stream, 
That, stirrM with languid pulbos of the oar, 

Waves all itv lazy lilies, and creeps on, 

Hargedoilrn, to three arches of a bnrlge 
Crow'ii'd w’lth tho minster towers ** 

Moik again how admirably the desolate back- 
ground of Mai'iona suits tho niood of despondent 
isolation , tho tuelaTLCholy autumnal touch m Tith- 
OHUS the tranquil chann of the sea-coast village in 
Enoch A rden Sorrow in varying degrees of poig- 
naiiey serves tho poet as the inspiration of somo of 
tho loveliest picluros in In Memoriam Here is tho 
mood of Die niouiner after the first sharp agonies 
have passed away, and calm resignation lias stolen 
over hia senses - 

** Calm IS tho morn without a sound, 

Calm Ob to suit a calinei grief. 

And only thro’ tho faded U af 
The chestnut piittenng to the ground • 

Culm mid deep peace on tins liigh wold, 

And on those dews that drench tho furze. 

And all I ho silver^ goRRamors 
That twinkle into greon and gold " 

Summer days, summer lughis harmonise witli this 
mood of wistful regret- ; 

** Bv' night wc* liiigf'rod on the law n, 

For under foot the herb was dry , 

And geninl warmth , and o’er the sky 
Tlio silvery Jiaze of suninier drawn ; 

Till now the doubtful dusk reveard 
The knolls once more where, couch'd at cose 
Thn wluLo kino gJimmor'd, and the trees 
Laid their dork arins about the Held , 

And suck'd from out the distant gloom, 

A broozo began to tremble o*er 
Tho large leaves of the sycamore 
And fluctuate all tho still perfume. 

And gathering froshlier overhead 

Rock'd the full-fohaged elmR and swung 
The heavy-folded roRe, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said : 
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' The dawn, the dawn,’ and died away ; 

And oast and west, without a breath, ^ 

Mixed their dun lights, like life and death. 

To broaden into boundless day.” 

A more poignant mood is reflected in Tea/ra, Idle 
Tears ; 

” Ah, sad and strange as in dark sammer dawns. 

The earliest pipe of half awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The rasoment slowly grows a gTimmonng square i 
So sad, so strange, the Days that are no more ” 

To Wordsworth, the coming of spring meant fresh 
joy and hope It choors Tennyson only when his 
spirit IS attuned to its dawn of new life , and when 
his assertive vitality responds to the beauty of tho 
visible world . 

“ Now rings the woodland loud and long, 

Tho distance takas a lovelier hue. 

And drown’d in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lee, 

Tho flocks ore whiter down the dale. 

And milkier every milky sail. 

On winding stream or distant sea. 

Where now tho sea mew pipes or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds that change their sky 
To build and brood , that hve their lives 

From land to land and m my breast 
Spring wakens too , and my regret 
Becomes an April violet. 

And buds and blossoms li^ the rest ” 

H%s Afftfude towards Human Life 
Tennyson’s attitude towards men and women is 
that of a quiet, deliberate, steady, self-restrainea 
nature ; one keenly alive to the slightest fluctua- 
tions of mood, yet averse from tidal impulsos, and 
the insurgent aspects of human lito, Ue presents 
hero a striking contrast with his great contemporary. 
Browning, who was always stirred to his depths by 
tho high impossiblo thmgs of life — and who thrilled 
to passions from which Tennyson shrunk sway m 
alarm 

With whom dooB Tennyson cluefly treat ? With 
princes, princesses, men and women of intellectual 
power and delicate refinement Ho has no flunkey 
regard for rank os rank, but like Thackeray bo is 
drawn toan environment of culture and good lineage 
King Arthui is obviously bis ideal of inaubood, 
stioiig, calm, and self contained , while tho women 
ho loves best are gentle, patient, enduring souls 
When he touehes tho lives of tlio poor there is just 
a suspicion of tho average wcU-moaning district 
visitor about his tone Hu is gracious and kindly, 
and gently patronising 

His rich sense of humour (would that ho had 
exercised it more) enables him to laugh with dis- 
cerning sympathy over tho Northern Farmer, and 
tho Cobbler and tho old Grandmother, but tho 
characters must bo quaint and well crusted with 
age before tliey attract him Eccentric age he can 
tolerate, eccentric youth moves him only to im- 
patience. If ho treats of tho youthful idealist as in 
Lockaley Hall, ho makes him a png The visionary, 
tho hot-blood revolutionary, attract him in no 
degree, os a poet. Yet it would be a mistake to 


regard Tennyson as temperamentally blind to, 
or as too superfine to understand, the elemental 
emotions. He was by nature intensely vinle, with 
a rough, primal side m his nature that come upper- 
most at times m the presence of his fnends. But m 
his general outlook on life, he grow to distrust more 
and more, passion as an elemental force, and strove 
to idealise and spiritualise it, whether os a force in 
pohtical society or m sexual relationships. This 
again la quite ^en to Browning’s method and out- 
look , and the effect upon his poetry of this fear of 
excess, horror of extravagance, is not altogether 
happy. 

Hts Treatment of Possum 

But the prudential note in Tennyson is assuredly 
not duo, as some critics have thought, to any flabbi 
ness of texture or insensibility to passion ; and at 
timos, passion leaps out despite the poet’s pro 
cautions Among the pretty, yet artificial senti 
mentahty of his youthful work there is a httle 
poem called Fatvma, which is frankly and warmly 
passionate : 

“ O Love, Love, Love I O withering might I 
O siin, that from thy noonilay height 
Shudderest when I strain my sight. 

Throbbing thro’ all thy heat and light, 

Lo, falling from my constant mind, 

Lo, parch’d and wither’d, deaf and blind, 

1 whirl like loaves In roaring wind. 

Lost night 1 viiwloil hateful hours 
Below the city’s eoHtern lowers 
T thirsted for the brooks, tho showets : 

1 roll’d among the tender flowers • 

1 crush’d them on my breast, my mouth • 

I look'd athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to tho south 

T-ast night, when some one spoke liis name, 

1 rom my en ift blood that went and come 
A thousand little shafts of flame 
Were shiver’d in my norrow frame. 

0 Love, O Are I once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul thio 
My lips, os sunlight drinkoth dew 

My whole soul waiting silently. 

All naked in a sultry sky. 

Droops blinded with his shiiimg eye : 

1 unit poshORS him or will die 

1 will gi ow round him in his place. 

Grow, live, die looking on his face, 

Dio, dying clasp’d in his einbrace ” 

The sheer ecstasy of passion, despite an occasional 
BbriUnoss of the note, has never been expressed 
bettor 111 our pool ry than in Maud , and although 
the Idylls refines almost to vanishing point the 
hot tumult of passion 1 hat surges through Malory’s 
story, Ihoro is one passage where the poet shows 
bow finely he could have painted this, had he so 
wished : 

“ Passion pole they met 
And greeted. Hands in hands and eye to eye, 

Isi w on t he border of her couch they sat. 
Stammering and staring It was their last hour, 

A modnesa of farewells ” 

But we must take our poets as we find them, 
and Tennyson elected to treat of love, not as with 
Byron an elemental force, or with Shelley and 
Browning as a transcendental passion, or with 
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Boasetti as a mystic mingling of sense and spirit, 
but as a domestic sentiment. And to the majonty 
of English people, this is clearly the favourite pomt 
of view To them Love is essentially a domestic 
sentiment. It suggests primarily courting, Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March, and the cheerful preoccu- 
pation of family life For this reason, Tennyson’s 
love poetry, however much it may chill or vex 
certain temperaments, carries with it a wider 
appeal than the love poetry of more impulsive 
poets. There are no great heights or depths about 
it, but it has a tender reserve, a graciousness, a 
homeliness that explains its populonty. 

Nor can wo deny to it a persuasive charm and 
grace peculiarly its own, for instance, as in The 
Day Dream, an exquisite httle love poem, 
delicate and fanciful as befits its setting, but with 
the warm pulsation of happy youth glowing 
through the lines 

“ ‘ I’d sleep another hundred years, 

O love, fur such another kiss , * 

* O wake for over, lo^ o,’ she hears, 

‘ O love, ’twos such os this and tlus,* 

And o’er them many a sliding star. 

And many a merry wind woe home. 

And, stream’d thro’ miuiy a golden bar. 

The twilight melted into morn 

‘ O eyes long laid in happy sleep 1 * 

‘ O happy sleep, that kglitly fled 1 ' 

‘ O happy kins, that woke thy sleep < ' 

' O love, tliy kiss would wake the dead 1 * 

And o’er thorn many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy’d the oroecent-bark, 

And, rapt thro' many a rosy change. 

The twilight died into tho dark 

‘ A hundred BummeTs ' can It bo 1 

And whither goest thou tell me whore t * 

* O seek mv fiithei’s court with me, 

For thoro are greater wonders there ’ 

And o’er the hills and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

Bmoiid the iiighi across the diii. 

Thro’ oil the world she follow’d him." 

Eis Character Dramng 

Turning from his treatment of passion to his 
method of drawing men and women, it will be soon 
that, as a rule, ’i'eimyaon deals with tyjits rather 
Ihnii with itidividuuln , with the charocterisfKS of 
uvoiago humanity rather than with tlie idiosyn- 
cranies of purtieiilar pernonalitios I’his, again, 
exjilains the populniity of ins appeal H is Miller’s 
(laughter, and Gardener’s daughter, arc hke hun- 
dreds of charming girls , his May Quoen is no 
mdividual child, merely a personification of the 
grates of childhood Thus many a young man 
can refer to his swouthuort the attractions of these 
rustic iiiaidons, and many a mother sees m her 
own offspring the juvonilo sweetness of the May 
Qiiooii So also may the more thoughtful mind 
identify liiinsolf with the common, idealising self 
111 Ulyesee, Ttthonua, or Lvcritive , while tho appeal 
of the Idylls to so wide a circlo is largely accounted 
for by the fact that the characters are not living 
individuals, but incarnate quahtics , Merlin stands 
for wisdom, Vivien for the deceitful wanton, Sir 
Qalahad for chastity, Arthur for the ideal of manly 
virtue. Thus tho very feature tliat weakens the 


poem dramatically, inteDsifies its appeal to the 
general reader. 

This, I say, is the favourite method of Tennyson 
as a poet , but there are notable exceptions to the 
general rule, and theee may be found m his dialect 
poems, and the rich humour and qilendid vitality 
of these poems show that Tennyson’s preference 
for dealmg with types, as a rule, was duo to no 
lack of msight into character, or any mahility to 
mdividuahse , but a deliberate act on his part just 
as his abstention from painting the passionate 
aspects of hfe was doUborate 

An interesting parallel of the artistic difference m 
dealing with a similar problem may be eoon m 
comparing a passage from Ulysses with The Northern 
Farmer (old style) In both cases tho chararter 
is confronted with Death , but whereas Ulysses 
generahses, as a certain type of man might do, 
the old Farmer comments on the situation in a 
manner peculiarly mdividuahstic and idio^ncratic. 
Says Ulysses . 

“ How dull It 13 to pause, to make an cud. 

To rust unhurnish’d, not to Rhine in use ! 

As tho’ to breathe wore life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains ” 

Here is tho old Farmer ; 

Do Godamoighty knaw what a'R doing a-taakln o* moa T 
1 beant wonn or saws ’ore a hean an’ yonder a pea 
An’ Squoire ’ull be sa mad an’ bU — a' dear a' dear ’ 
An’ I ’a monaged for Squoire come Michaelmas thirty 
year ” 

These dramatic monologues are no tovrs de force 
on Tennyson’s part Tbev are as natural to him, 
as much part of him as his polished classical 
musings or his cultured senlimentalilics Do was, 
os we have seen, by no means the drowing-room 
exquisite that some of his verse might load us to 
expect, and tho rugged strain m the mou’s nature 
18 well exhibited in thoso rural studies 

Nor arc thoso dialect poems oiiv real exception 
to tho psychological method ho elected to use , 
the form is different, and the characters are vividly 
individualised , but thoro is no subtlety, no curious, 
out-of-tlie-way points of human natuio Hero as 
elsewhere ho deals with brood simple issues ; 
treats of primol joys ond sorrows, ond tho every- 
day aspects of ordinary men and women. 

Zfis FoliUeal and Hocial Outlool 

Tennyson’s doielopmont eomeided with the ex- 
pansion of tho democratic ideal and the giowtli anil 
diilusion of modi scientific ideas, ond both of 
these mattcis impressed his work, though in «onie 
what different degrees llis political sympathies 
had a tinge of revolutionary enthusiasm when ho 
was quite a youth and still to an extent under the 
uifluenco of tho givat romantic poets Hut liis 
poem on Poland is his one solitorj’’ poem on lihcrti , 
while his own political faith is well expressed in 
the following familiar lines 

BRITAlir 

You ask me, why the’ ill at case. 

Within this region I Bubsist 
Whose spinto falter in the mist 
And languish for the purple seas. 
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It u the land that freemen till. 

That sober-auited Freedom ohoae, 

The land, where eirt with fnenda or foea 
A man may speak the thing he will ; 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown. 

Where Freedom slowly broadens dOWD 
From precedent to preoraent. 

Where faction seldom gathers head. 

But by degrees to fullness wrought. 

The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 

This 18 typically English, and a better expression 
of the old Whig ideal it would be hard to find 
Ho understood oxcollontly well the calibre of the 
English spirit , and the methods especially suited 
to our insular genius. He understood it as well 
as Benthom did, and there is no slight similarity 
between the outlook of the two men on the prob- 
lem of social politics To Tennyson as to Bentham, 
the democratic ideal was a middle-class ideal ; it 
was, moreover, a strongly mdividoahstic ideal 
Orderly development was dear to both mon ; and 
the notion of “ a land of settled government ” 
and of “ freedom slowly broadening down ** was 
conceived in the true Benthamite spirit The 
radical democratic passion of Shelley, that sought 
to obliterate class divisions m the mam, found no 
response in Tennyson’s breast He was an aristo- 
crat in feeling, and though quick enough to resent 
the abuse of class privileges, had no more con- 
fidence in the voice of the people than Carlyle 
himseU. Tennyson helievod in the Great Man 
theory, though he never confounded Might with 
Right to the same extent as did the author of the 
Latter-Day PamplUeta On the other hand, he 
luckiid Carlyle's flushes of insight into the crucial 
problems of social democracy 

What Tennyson did try to do os a poet was to 
draw people of all ranks together into a kmdlior 
sympathy and to link them together by the masomc 
bond of a common humanity, but, unhappily, he 
did not see that to bring about this state of things 
radical changes must bo wrought in the artificial 
hierarchy of our social system, and points of view 
that could only see in the fierce Revolutionary 
spirit “ the blind hysterics of the Celt,” showed 
a grave narrowness of vision and limitation of 
sympathy. 

Yet if Tennyson showed the defects of the English 
temperament, he showed also its greatness Put- 
ting aside the cheap swagger that pervades such 
things as the Forester’s song in the Rohm Hood 
pUy 

“ There is no land like England 
Where’er the light of day be ; 

There are no hearts like English hearts. 

Such heai Is of oak os they be. 

There is no land like England 
Where’er the light of day be , 

There are no men like Englishmen, 

So tall and bold as they be,” 

or such youthful absurdities like ■ 

*' Shout for England 1 
Ho for England I ” 

there is a fine and noble substratum to the 
patnotio SDint of Tennyson , and few of our 


poets have embodied that spirit m more dignified 
verse. A good example of this is his stining Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of WdhngUm ; 

** O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole. 

And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne. 

That sober freraom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings , 

For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 
Till public wrong he crumbled into dust. 

And drill the raw world for the moroh of mind. 

Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 
But wink no more in slothful overtmst. 

Remember him who fed your hosts , 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts ; 

Your cannons moulder on the seawaid wall I ” 

Which m its sane Impenohstic teaching is worth 
a dozen Lockdey Halls and such rhetonoal gene- 
ralities as : 

“ Forward, forward let us range. 

Let the groat world spin for over down the ringing 
grooves of change 

Thro* the shadow of the globe we sweep mto the yonnger 
day • 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

Mother-Age (for mine t knew not) help me as when life 
begun ; 

Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the hghtnmga, 
weigh the Sun.” 

How the sentiment of patriotism flounshes best 
m minds charged with historical associations, 
and imbued strongly with the continuity of the 
present with the past , especially if we odd to tins 
the passion for locality The exigencies of verso 
that demand a picturosque background, are re 
sponsible probably for the predominating militant 
note, o g The Charge of the Ltghl Brigade, A Ballad 
of the Fleet, The Defence of Lucknow, The Revenge ; 
though it IS a pity that patriotism, os a literary 
motif, should subserve so exclusively the trumpet 
and battle-axe and neglect the triumphs won out- 
side of the battlefield Yet, taking the War poetry 
on its own meats, it exhibits a genuine love of 
the bulldog qualities of our race. 

In this patnotic verse dealing with the glones 
of the “ stoned past,” we always see Tennyson as 

*' Loather of the lawless crown. 

As of the lawIoBB crowd.” 

declaiming fiercely against “ the falsehood of 
extremes,” and extolling, with unwearying zeal, 
law and order 

Tennyson’s ideal statesman may be gathered from 
his verses To the Duke of Argyll ; 

** O Patriot Statesman, bo thon wise to know 
The limits of resistance, and the bounds 
Determining coiiceHiion , still be bold 
Not only to slight praise but suffer scorn ; 

And be thy heart the moment, and the year 
Against the day , thy voioe, a music heard 
Thro’ all the yells and counter -yells of feud 
And faction, and thy will, a power to make 
This ever-changing world of oircmmstance. 

In changing, chime with never-ohanging Law " 

In the first Lodadey Hall, he reflects the current 
entbuBioam of the era of the Great Exhibition of 
1861 , when dreams of a umversal brotherhood 
were m the air, and a kmd of commercial MiUeiuiium 
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occupied men’s lomds. On the whole, Tennyson’s 
influence m national polities was a wholesome and 
tome one. He helped to foster that love of country 
that should anunate a people, by dwclhng on the 
finer qualities of national character, and insisting 
on the value of ancient forma and traditions A 
proper reverence for the past is a vital condition 
of a sane aspiration for the future. 

It would have been the better and the sweeter, 
if Tennyson had understood other nationahties 
as well as he did his own race, since cosmopolitan 
sympathies strengthen, m place of weakening — 
as somo imagine — the spirit of patriotism But. 
despite this limitation, Tennyson’s mfluence in the 
main is a valuable and salutary one 

When we turn to Tennyson’s views on domestic 
politics, we find the trumpet sounding a far less 
certain note, Ue saw, as indeed he could not 
help seemg, a vast amount of social misery, and 
thoro IS a good deal in his poetry about the sorrows 
and hardships of the poor. 

But genuine as his sympathies may have been, 
there is an air of unreality about their expression 
This is duo partly to the fsuit that they are put 
usually into the mouths of his weaker characters ; 
the dismal young png in Lockelry Hall, or the 
neurotic hero of Maud They do not seem to spring 
direct and spontaneous from the poet’s heart. 
Tho unreality of these tirades is partly due also to 
the fact that they are couched in vague rhetorical 
generalities, and exhibit no realisation on Tennyson’s 
part that anything is wrong with our present social 
organism Tho one remedy that he harps upon 
for tho evils of comraerciahsin, is war. Could any 
more hopeless panacea for social distress be forma, 
lated than this 7 

Tennyson’s exclusion from the world during the 
later years of his life, put him more and more out 
of touch with concrete realities This, added to 
the natural conservatism of ago, make his utter- 
ances on social subjects practically negligible. 

In one direction alone did Tennyson really con- 
tribute suggestive ideas, and that was whon dealmg 
with the Woman’s Movement. In The Prmceaa ho 
was for the first and lost time really m advance 
of his age There is a healthy progressive note 
in this poem, and reactionary as it may seem to 
many modem minds, it seems to mo on the whole a 
just and sympathetic presentment in poetic form of 
the problem connected with woman’spIeMio in society. 

The line, “ Woman is not undeveloped man but 
diverse,” goes to the root of the Sex question, and 
might well be pondered over by certain extremists 
to-day Tho Kmancipation of Woman has passed 
through many phases since Tennyson’s day ; yet 
can we bettor Tennyson’s general estimate . 

“ The Woman's cause is Man’s 3 
They rise and sink together ” T 

Tennyson sees in marriage and home life the beet 
outlet for woman’s energies, but he certainly does 
not restrict her to these : 

“ And so these twain upon the skirts of Time, 

Bit side by side, full sunned in all their powers ” 

It IS true Tennyson does not dwell upon the out- 
lets for women who are not mothers and who have 
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no homes to look after, but these scarcely come 
withm the range of the poem, and at any rate are 
imphed in tho educational training laid down by 
Ida A poem is not a heuidbook , but the pre- 
scriptions laid down by Tennyson, if we allow a 
certain latitude for the pontifical oir of the poet 
at times, are both clearly stated and reasonably 
put. 

His Religious Outlook 

So far wo have been considering Tennyson’s 
views on political and sociaJ matters , wo may turn 
now to watch tho trend of his thought on religious, 
and in so doing shall see how the scientific ideas of 
tho age afiected him How far bcienco influenced 
him as a poet ol Nature we have s(>en But the 
accuracy and precision that it gave to Ins scento 
pieces, did not extend to his general outlook on 
life. We expect to find a logician, an argumen- 
tative disputant, who will take up definitely one 
Bide, perhaps to the disadvantage of his art — for 
dialectics and poetry make a mecliamcal not a 
chemical mixture — but certainly without equivo- 
cation And this, of course, was not the case No 
poet was more exercised by religious problems 
than he ; and no poet was mure sensitive to 
scientific thought than he But his attitude is an 
attitude of compromise ; he propounds a via media 
between tlie materialistic scienee of his day and 
dogmatic Christiamty 11 is solution for tho heart- 
searching and uncertitudes of the time was an 
undogmatic religion, that was at bottom intuitional 
Historic Christianity scarcely weighed with him at 
all “ There’s something that watches over us, and 
our individuality endures , that’s my faith, and 
that’s all my faith,” he is reporU'd to have said 
on ono occasion to a fnend And this is the sum 
and substance of his faith as expressed m his 
poetry 

Tennyson has been called a mystic ; it would 
bo more correct to say ho was mystical Ho was 
not a mystic m the sense that Vaughan and 
George Herbert wore mystics, or that Coleridge 
and Blake were mystics ; may one not coll linn a 
rationalist with a tenacious strain of mjsticism 
m his nature ’ No thorough-going mystic would 
have dealt at such length, and with such significant 
emphasis, upon the diificultics of religious faith ; 
no thorough-going rationalist would have tried 
to solve the difficulties by claiming for tho intuition 
of the heart, a way out of tho morass of scepticism 
The philosophy of Jn Memonan sums up Tennyson’s 
religious position It is not a philosophy of faith 
BO much as a philosophy of hope , after all he ean 
only trust that " somehow good will be tho final 
goal of ill” Yet the faint-boartod certitude of 
tho poet, though it has repelled somo and disgusted 
others, assuredly made for its immense popularity, 
and there are many to-duy, to whom Tennyson’s 
solution seems the only satisfactory one 

His concession to seience, and his careful and 
concise statement of the purely seientific position, 
interested and attracted the soientist , his sym- 
pathetic presentment of the doubter’s position, 
especially his hue, “ There Iiv cs more faith m honest 
doubt, behove me, than m half the creeds,” capti- 

14 
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vated the religious wavorer ; while the theologian 
was flalighteH by the triumph of faith at the close 
of the poem 

Tennyson’s otliical thought mspires liim more 
happily as a poet than does his metapliysics ; for it 
takes him into a clearer and saner atmosphere , and 
his insistence on self control, formulated in his 
beautiful poem (Emne, recurs again and again in his 
serious poetry The categorical imperalne in the 
soul of mnu, meant for him precisely what natuial 
laws muant for iihenomona in tho world of Nature 
Law and order aie for him rules of conduct . dis- 
order is the antithesis of rational oxistence Ho 
saw it disturbing the life around him, and loathed 
it. And so, ho also hold fast to those oloments in 
life that mode for stability A quiet, dignified, 
orderly oxistence — such was Tennyson's ideal, and 
he used all the resources of his gracious art to 
impress its value on men’s minds 

Ho IS tho poet of discipline, not tho poet of free- 
dom This fact impresses us m all his work, whether 
dealmg with religion or with politics It inspires his 
classical poems, and animates tlie Idylls and Dramas 
Arthur is a groat man because he stands for law, and 
Harold is great because ho strove to make “ jarnng 
earldoms ” move “ to music and order ” , while m 
Lockaliy Hall Sixty Years After ho becomes almost 
hysteiical m his horror of lawlessness and licence. 
Tennyson’s point of view is certainly valuable as a 
corrective to tho anarchic tendencies m life and 


hteratuze; but it is not productive of ih- gi. , 
poetry. Compromise may be an ex.coll<>i.i p 
conduct, but it does not ^rill the iinagni.iiji 
IS a pleasant thing to sail in peaceful waters in, , 
tho sheltenng coast ; but life after all i-, i, 
adventure, and httle would be aciuiiiphslc. , 
there no mtrepid idealists, willing to link" th< „ 
a forlorn hope, or a wild peradi entun- li j 
to cry out for more reverence , it is beltni 
for ampler progress Temporary harm, iiioiin i 
disorder must be incurred by the wh-ihI <, > i 
who would reno\atc society The \orj him i , 
vigour of life depend on tho men who dan - 1 l,i 
did. impossible things, for as Browning Mini 
mail’s reach should exceed his grasp— or hIik 
heaven for f ” 

Yet, it 18 ungracious to leave Tenni-soii on Mi 
note of criticism If his philosophy of life i-. nm - 
great and inspiring one, yet it has Us jilace in i li 
scheme of things , and we may supplement Us m 
sago by tlio inoio tunic teaching of Browning ..n 
Morodith; while of Teimyson’s work as a lileiini 
artist, and os a painter of English life, no loii i i.t 
beautiful verse could speak too highly As n void 
painter of typical English scenery, as tlio e.<cponiiit 
of tho simple emotions of everyday life, he holds n 
treasured and honoimihlo yiloco His delieacy and 
crystalline charm, hi« dignified and melodious utlei 
once, will always endear him to English men and 
womon. 
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THE MINOR POETS OF THE EARLIER 
VICTORIAN ERA 

In the group of minor poets considered dealing 
with the early years of the century, tho influence 
of tho Elizabethan writers was strongly marked, 
whilo wo noted in certain diroclions a revival of 
the classical spirit in reaction to the provalont 
romanticism of tho age As regards the group 
now under consideration, wo shall find the influence 
of romanticism much weaker than before, tho 
classical spirit moro markod, but especially notable 
13 tho strong hiunanirariamsm of many of tho 
ablest writors 

Tho first to concern us is John Clare (1793— 
186-1), a writer of considerable powor and charm, 
too little apyirociated The son of a broken-down 
labourer, ho was compelled from very early yours to 
work m tho fields tor a living Yet despito tho 
physical exactions of his work he saved enough to 
pay for the privileges of an evening school m order 
to gain some kind of education Happening to 
chance upon a verse-loving old woman, who could 
quote poetiy for hours together, he got some intro- 
duction to literature ; though his own obsorvations 


of rural lifo and his genuine love of rustic scenes, 
served as his mam inspiration 

Little encouragement came from his ignorant 
companions, but at last, through the mst rumen - 
tality of some people of culture, he managed to get 
Ins first volume. Poems DeacrtpHve of Rural Life, 
published m 1820 The book attracted notice 
Southey spoke kindly of it m the Quarterly Review, 
and the youth was brought to London 

Builiciunt money was raised to keep him from 
want , and when ho returned to the country which 
ho loved, this sum, together with what he might 
have saved, sliould have proved sufficient to eii- 
ablo him to develop his powers ITnliapjiily, (ho 
quality of brain that gave this unusual sensibility 
to vorso, fostered also grave mental instability 
Drink, that hastened tho tragic end of Bums, 
burned Clare to a disastrous breakdown , yet, as 
in Bums’ case, it did not kiU his power of verso 
Indeed, when m the County Asylum of Nortbanip- 
tonshiro, where ho lived for over twenty years, he 
did some of his best work. 

His early work was written in dialect ; his later 
in classic^ English : and m each class he did 
excellently well. He had the lyno faculty, and 
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ilio temper of hia mind is more nearly sUisd to 
make ’a than to any other oont^porary. But 
lio was a disciple m no school ; his imagination if 
I ircuinHcnbod was fresh and original, and his 
lijuited reading had only served to eLcit his innate 

|)iit\ors 

' I am t vot what I am who cares or knows ! 

My friends forbako me like a memory lost , 

[ am the self ( oiibuiner of my woes, 

Thpy rise anrJ vauiidi, an obiivjous }jds 1, 
hike hlindeH in luve and death’s ohliviun lost ' 

Ami vet I am I and livo with shadows tost. 

Into the nothiugnubS of scorn and noise, 

Into the living sea of waking dreams, 

W hole there is neither sense of hfe nor joys, 

Uut the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteems 
And e’en the dourest — that 1 loved the host— 

Are strange — naj , rather stranger than tin rest. 

1 long fur scones where man has never trod 
Foi soeues where woman never smil’d or wept : 

There to abide with mv creator, (ion. 

And sleep an I in childhood sweetly slejit . 

( ntroiihiiiig and iiiitroublod where T hi ; 

Till grass below — abuse, the saulted sky ” 

In addition to tho onrher volumo ho publiehed 
l/ie ViUfige Alinnlril (1821) and The Uluplierd'a 
fjoleiular (1827) 

Anothc'r unciilturod poet was Ebekezkii Et.uott 
( 1781-1819), the “Coin Law Rhymer” Uis hfo 
was spent m the ntnghliourhood of ShofTicld and Ina 
sorse reflects alike the grinding lives of the indus- 
trial poor and the rich beauty of themooiland Ho 
had a warm uppiiciation of scenic beauty, and a 
Kviiipnthy no h ss w’arm tor tho lot of the toilet 
I’homson’s Sianona miiircssi d him much as they hod 
impressed Clnre, hut like Clare, the mint of his 
teork IS mdepeiulent of any strong literary inspira- 
tion In the same year as saw tho Lyrital licUladn, 
Elliott wrote hia first pioco, A Vernal T1 alk Then 
eaine sileiico for twenty years while Elliott strove 
with tlio workers in the town, and when next ho 
wroto, havmg attained some worldly competence, 
tho human predommatos in his writing Poems 
como now m quick succession Love (1823), The 
RarUer (1827), Com Law Rhymes (1828), The Village 
Patnareh (1829). The factory victims found their 
champion in view , though his name is more gener- 
ally associated with the demand for “ bread for tho 
worker,” in tho Coni Law Rhymes 

Elliott’s long struggle with poverty, his mtimate 
ocquamtunco with tho pitiful tragodioB of starved 
and stunted lives, his own natural sensitiveness and 
warmth of heart, inspired him with fierce anger 
against the ‘‘ nch who take from plunder’d labour’s 
store ” and this feeling finds a concreto expression 
in hiB furious attacks on tho “ bread tax ” It fired 
him to write liis splendid battle-cry . 

* Day, like our souls, is fiercely dork , 

What then f ’Tis day I 

We sloop no more ; tho oock crows — ^liark I 
To arms I away I 

They come ! they come 1 the knoU is rung 
Of us or them ■ 

Wide o’er their march the pomp Is flung 
Of gold and gem. 

What collar’d hound of lawless sway. 

To famine dear — 

What pezision’d slave of Attila 
Leads m the rear t 
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Come they from Scythian wilds alar. 

Our blood to spill T 
W ear they the livery of the Czai t 
They do his wm. 

Nor tossell’d silk, nor epaulet. 

Nor plume, nor torse — 

No bploiidour gilds, all sternly met. 

Our lout and horse 
But, dark and still, wo inly glow. 

Condens’d in iru ' 

Strike, fandrv slim s and >u shall know 
Our gloom lo fire 

In vain your pomp, tc evil powrrs, 

Insults tho land 

t\ lOiigs, tciigiansp, and ihf eaufle uro ours. 

And God s right hand ' 

Madmen ' they trample ml o siiak< s 
Tho u oi iny clod ' 

Like tin, beneath their feet uinikis 
The t vord of Oud ' 
liehind Vs fore, abet e. bi low , 

Thei rouse the biavi , 

WliLib ti they go thiy make a fos, 

Oi hnd a gi Jit ” 

For Elliot t It M a not capitalism hut landlordism, 
that was the liRiii of modern life He did not set' — 
tiemg H kind 111 aited and hjmpafhetie capilalisl 
hirasi'lt — that capitalism would need ita rev olution- 
ary singers, e\ en more than the t ausc which ho had 
espoused with sueii fine abandon But wo must 
not look In Elliott for a piojihetic vision that was 
denied t o all but our greatest and tho \ cry nairow - 
ness of lus outlook gave forte nnd uifinsity to his 
bong 

EllioU’s ail, if rough and unequal vvai unqutb- 
timialily genuine, and nerve l its piopagimdist pur- 
pose more eliett iv t ly thnii a liner and more fastidious 
art would have done Conqiaiiiig him with Claie, 
we SIC greater passion and it soiiuwhat blunter 
miuginafion IIis lino of tlie c ounlrv is indeed 
niotu aki'i to thut of Colilielt tliini of Cluie A 
tramp ovoi the hills would ( lear his brain and put 
him to rights, when weurv at heart, and lluro is the 
freshness and keenness ot the nioorland in his verae. 
In hiB rustic seeiies and his rural tharatfers, ho 
reminds us often of W ordswortli Lacking his 
f>l>iritnal intensity and supreuio poetiu grandeur, 
ho has in no email meabure his powir, as iii EnoOi 
H'roy, of depicting grand and siinplo characters 
He 18 a poet of the people , and CarUle, who never 
imssed a genuine man, likened Ins vvoik to ” hues of 
joy and harmony, painted out of troublous tears ” 

' riowoTs peep, trees bud, houghs trcmblr riv ers run j 
Tlie red-wmg sovs it is a gloiious morn 
Bhio uro the Heavens, thou Highest, anil thv Sun 
fihmuB without cloud, all fire How sweellv bonm 
(a C l wmgH of muruiug, u’li the leufless tliuiu ” 

There are n few v'crse writers who, though of less 
account than Ebenezer Elliott, belong to his school, 
and derived thou inspiration from the indListnnl un- 
rest of the day Of theso the boat were CAPrn. Lofft 
(1806-1873), tho social reformer, whoso father had 
been a friend of Godwin’s, and Ebenezeb Jones 
(1820—1800), another of the toilers, who dev'oled his 
scanty leisure to the cause lie held so dear — Char- 
tism Loflt's rural epio, Ernest, or Political Regen- 
eration (1839), IS a frank bid for direct democratic 
government and for the nationalisation of the land. 
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from Btarvalion 

Jonee wrote some Btimng Bongs, such as the Song 
of the Kings of Oold, the Song of the Gold GeUera, and 
their crude violence may bo condoned by reason of 
hiB youthful years when they were written Their 
indifferent reception led Jones to turn his attention 
to journalistic prose, by means of wluoh he sought 
to further political scliemes more efieotively. 

“ I never wholly feel that summer is high. 

However green the trees or loud tiio birds. 

However movelessly eyo-winking herds 
Stand in field ponds, or under large trois he. 

Till I do climb all cultured pastures by. 

That, hedged by hedgerows studiously tnm. 

Smile like a lady’s face with lore locrd prim. 

And on some moor or hill that socks the wy 
Lonely and nakedly, — ^utterly he down. 

And feel the sunnhine throbbing on body and limb. 
My drowsy brain in pleasant drunkenness swim. 
Each rising thouglit sink bock and dreamily drown. 
Smiles creep o'er my fooe, and smother iiiy lips, 
and cloy. 

Each muscle sink to Itself, and separately enjoy ” 

The name of Hahtley Coleridge (1796-1841)) 
links us again with the great poets of the early 
century Brought up in an atmosphere of noble 
verse, and with the protecting kuidncss and sym- 
pathy of Wordsworth about him, the boy suffered 
from the desultory education ho roccived from hts 
father, who accounted it the boat thing for him “ to 
wander like a breeze by lakes and sandy shores ” 
Lack of discipline and a fatherly encouragement to 
“ mouch about ” generally might not have harmed 
some natures, but Hartley hod too much of his 
father’s mental infinmtios m him He was, as a 
youth, richly endowed with intellectual and artistic 
gifts, with something of his fatlier’s line ghostly 
imagination and a very large measure of his meta- 
physical powers, but intemperaiiro spoilt a brilliant 
prospect at Oxford, and ho became a gomal and 
irresponsible wanderer in the Lake District Tenny- 
son called him “ a sun-foced little man”; certainly 
he had a sunny friendliness of manner and a touch 
of the Coleridge charm, that endeared him to the 
simple country folk Indeed they loved him more 
than they did his groat neighbour ; for his erratic 
habits seemed to them more in harmony with what 
a poet should be, than the sobriety and steadmess 
of the less accessible William Wordsworth 

Hartley Coleridge is at his best m sonnet wntmg 
This IS rather curious, as one would have expected 
him to excel rather in lync verse But the conven- 
tions of the sonnet form, and the concentration 
necessary, seemed to have stimulated his best 
powers, and his delicate sense of beauty, and 
his friendly nature, are admirably expressed iii 
those. 

A few of his songs are execUent, notably She la not 
fair to outward mew , but the sonnets are nearly all 
admirable, and a few really great The following 
ezempLfy Haitlcy Colei idgo at his best: 

Not m Vain 

Let me not deem that I was made in \ am. 

Or that my being wan an accident 
U hich Fate, m working its sublime intent. 

Not wished to be, to hinder would not deign. 


Each drop uncounted in a storm of rain 
Hath its own mission, and u, duly sent 
To Its own leaf or bl^e, not idly spent 
’Mid myriad dimples on tlio shiplsm main 
The very shadow of an iniiect’a wmg. 

For which the violet oared not while it stays 
Yet felt the lighter for its vanishing. 

Proved that the sun was shining by its shade 
Then can a drop of the eternal spring, 

Shadow of hving hghts, in vain be made 7 

Novxubxb 

The mellow year is hastening to Its olose ; 

The httlo birds have almost sung their last. 

Their small notes twitter m the dreary blast — 

That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows ; 

The patient beauty of the soentless rose. 

Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glasseil. 
Hangs, a pale inuumer for the summer past. 

And makes a little summer where it grows 
in the dull sunbeam of the faint brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define. 

And the gaunt woods, m ragged scant array. 

Wrap tlieir old limbs with sombre ivy-twins 

Along with Hartley may be mentioned his gifted 
Bister, Sara She married another brilliant member 
of the family, a tousin, Henry Nelson, who was 
preparing his father’s literary remains for publica- 
tion His rally death threw upon his wife the 
labours of an editress and distracted her from origi- 
nal work on her own acouunt Despite this, her 
fairy story Phantaannon (1837), with ite delightful 
songs, serves to show what imaginative power she 
possessed. Given ampler opportunity, she might 
have accomplished much 

Phantamnion'a Quest of Janne gives us a taste of 
her gifts : 

* Yon changeful cloud w ill soon thy aspect wear, 

So blight it grow s — and now, by light winds shaken, — 
O over Bern yc t nr’rr to be o’ertakon ' — 

Those waving branches seem thy billowy hair. 

The cypress glades recall thy peiisno air , 

Slow rills that wind like snakes amid the grass, 

Timio ej PH mild sparkle fling me as they pass 
\ et murmuring cry. This fruidesa Quest forbear ' 

Nay, e’en amid the cataract’s loud storm, 

\\ here foamy torrents from the crags ore leaping, 
Motliinks I catch swift glimpses of thy form. 

Thy rolio’s light folds in airy tumult sweeping , 

Then silent are the falls . ’mid rolours worm 

Gleams the bright maze beneath their splendour 
sweeping ” 

Teouas Hood (1799-1845) is ono of tlio most 
considerable and original influences among the minor 
ports of the age A delicate and ailing boy, he was 
broughv up as an engraver, but the work told 
severely upon his mhented delicacy, and we find 
him at twenty -one sub-editor of the famous London 
Magazine. Uis earlier htorory work uicluded Lycua 
Uie Centaur (1822), a striking piece of imaginative 
writing, the Plea of the Midaummer Paines, a grace- 
ful and charming work, and the gnmly powerful 
Dream of Eugene Aram. Hood is at bottom a 
serious writer, with a vivid sense of the seamy side 
of life and the power to present this with simple and 
homely power Such poems as The Song of the 
Shirt and The Bridge of Sighs exhibit a gift of dealing 
with human problems in a popular manner, shorn of 
that facile sentimentality, too often associated with 
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popular verse of this type The Haunted House 
shows, moreover, that Hood had a really high order 
of imagination . and it is a pity that tho necessities 
of broad and butter compelled him to work too 
dihgently in his hghter vein He w'os a genuine 
humorist, with a pleasant fancy and an enuable 
weakness for puns , but much of his triflings as a 
jester could well have been spared to afford better 
opportunity for the deeper springs in his nature. 
Sometimes, as m Miss Kilmansegg^ ho could jest 
with an underlying yet oeeily discernible vein of 
serious purpose ; but as a rule Ins whims and 
oddities are merely cracklings of the pot We may 
rogp'et this, but cannot blame the man who realisod 
that cle\or puns are better marketable commodities 
than good poetry Hood*s was a flne nature, sweet 
and wholesome, dovoid of bitterness and cynicism 
Happily for us, his struggle with adverse fortunes 
mot with Bucoess before ho died, thus enabling tho 
writer to work for a while in his sonous vein Some 
of his strongest work belongs to his later years 
Starting as a poet in the claubical vein, popular at 
tho time, his vorso soon catches the humanitarian 
lire that marks tho poetiy of the earlier Vicionaii 
eia He is a poet of the new democracy. 

SoNo or THE Shtut 
W ith fingore weary and worn. 

With ( lids hoav v and red, 

A woman hat, in niiA^oriiaiily rags, 

Plving liop neudle and thread — • 

Stitch » stittli • stiteh I 

In pnveitv, hunger, and dirt. 

And hlill vMth a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang tho * Song of tho Shirt 

“ Work ’ work ’ ^ ork '' 

W hile the cock ih crowing aloof ! 

And work — work — \^ork, 

Till the Rtara ehinc through the roof ' 

It's Oh I to bo a slave 

Along with the liarbarou? Turk, 

Where woman has never a houI to savo, 

If thib Ls Christian work I 

" Work — TV ork — work 

Till the brain begins to swim , 

Work — work — work 

Till tho o>os aro heavy and dun ' 

Searn, and gusset and band 
Band, and gusHet, and seam, 

Till ovnr tho buttons 1 fall asloop. 

And HOW them on in a dream ' 

‘ Oh, Mnn, with Sistern dear ! 

Oh, Men, with Motherh and Wives I 
It IS not hiiun you’re wearing out, 

But human croatiires* lives ' *' 

Stitch — stitch — Stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

Sewing 111 onec, with a doulilo thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt 


That shatter'd roof— and this naked floor — 

A table — a broken choir — 

And a wall so blank my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there 1 

* Work — work — woik ! 

From weary chime to chime, 

\\ ork — work — work — 

As prisoners work for crime I 
Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Seam, and gusnet and band. 

Till tho heart is sick, and thn brain benumb'd. 
As well as the w c ary hand 

‘ Work — work — work, 

In the dull December light. 

And work, work, work, 

Wlien the weather is warm and bright — 
While underneath the eaves 
Tho brooding swallon s ehng. 

As if to show mo their sunny backs. 

And twit mo with the spring 

* Oh * but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 

\\ ith the sky above my head. 

And tho grasb beneath my feet ; 

For only one short hour 
To feel as I n^ied to fool, 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the w alk that costs a meal I 

* Oh ’ hut for ono short hour ' 

A respite howevci brief • 

Iso blossed leisure for Love or Hopa, 

But only time for Oricf * 

A hltlo woeping would case my hofirt, 

But in their briny bod 
Mv tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and threail ' ” 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With e>ehds heavy and led, 

A woman bat, in unwomanlv rags, 

Piling her needle and thread — 

Stitch * btitch ! btitch ' 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with ii voice of doloroiiB pitch, — 
Would that its tone could reach flio Rich I— 
She sang this " Song of the Shirt ' " 

The Briduf of Sighs 
One more Unfortunate, 

Weary of broatli, 

Ka&lily importunate. 

Gone to her death I 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift hor with care , 

Fashion'd so slenderly. 

Young, and so fair 1 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like c.eroments , 

Whilst tho wave constantly 
Dnps from lier clothing 
Take her up instantlj , 

Loving, not loathing 


“ But why do I talk of Dcalh ’ 

That Phantom of pisly bone, 

T hardly fear its terrible shape,— 
it Heeins so like my own — 

It seems so like my own. 

Because of tho fasts I keep , 

Oh, Qod I that bread Rhould bo so doai , 
Ahd fle^ and blood so cheap I 

*• W’ork — ^work— work I 
My labour never flags ; 

And wliat are its wages 7 A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread — and rags 


Touch her not scornfully 
Tliink r>r hci mournfully, 
Oeutle and liumanb , 
Not of Iho Htnins of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now IS pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and uiiduliful ; 
Past all dishonour, 

Death lias left on her 
Only the beautiful. 
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8till for all blips of hen}» 

One of Cve’s tamily — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so Uamnuly. 

Loop lip licr troBses 
E'^capod from the comb, 

Her fair auburn treesos , 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home Y 
W Iio was hor father f 
Who was her mother ? 

Tiad hhc a sister f 
Tfad she n brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Vet, than all other 7 
Alas 1 for the rarity 
or Christian charity 
Under the sun * 

Oh ' It was pitiful * 

Moar a whole city fu]]« 

Home she had none. 

Sisterfv, brotherly, 

Fatliorly, mother]3 
F(H)ling^ had olianged * 
liove, by harsh evidoiioo, 
Thrown from its oinineaee ; 
Kven God*s providence 
Soeming cbtrangod 
Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river. 

With many a light 

From window and easement. 

From garret to basement, 

She stood, witli amazement, 
Houseless by night 
The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the block, flowing nvor . 
Mad from life’s history, 

Olad to death’s mystery 
bwift to bo hurl’d — 
Anywlicro, on v where 
Out of the world 1 
In she plung'd bold I v. 

No matter liuw coldly 
The rough nvor ran,— 

Over the brink of it. 

Picture it, tlunk of it. 
Dissolute Man 1 
Lave m it, drink of it. 

Then, if you can » 

Toko her up tenderly, 

Lift hor with caro . 

I'ashion'd so slenderly. 

Young, and so fair 1 
Uro her limbs frigidly 
BtilTon too ri('idlv, 

Decent ly , — kindly, — 

Smooth, and compose them, 
And her eyes, close them 
Staling BO blindly t 

Dreadfully staring 
ThiO* muddy impuiity. 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fix’d on futurity. 

Perishing gloomily, 

Bpiirr’d by contumely. 

Cold inhumanity. 

Burning ifisanity, 

Into lier rest — 

Cross her hands humbly. 

As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breeist I 


Owmng hor weakness. 

Her evil bchaMoiir, 

And leaving, with tneckiioas. 

Her bins tu her lour ' 

The IIaunth) House 
O’er ail thoro hung ti sliudow and a tour * 

A sense of in^ story the spiiit daunted. 

And said, os plum as w iiisijei in the ear. 

The place l« haunted ' 

Unhinged the iron gatch liiilf open hung, 

Jair’d by tlie lUbty gules oi iimiiy winters, 

That from its crumpled pude-^taJ iiad flung 
Olio marble globe m splinters 

No dog was at the thiosiiold groat or Bmall 
No pigeon on the roof — no liouseliold creaturo~ 

No cat (Iciiiurolv dozing on tliu wall — 

Not one domei.t]C feature 

No human figure stined, to go or come, 

No foi'o looked foilli Ironi shut or open cabument ; 

No oliimnev sniokid^-Lliero was no sign of Home 
From parapet to hasement 

With shatter’d panes tJie grassy court was Btarr’d ; 
The time-worn cuping-stono hud tumbled after ! 

And llirougli the rugged roof the sky shoue, barr’d 
Witli naked beam and rafter.” 

Thus far, thn poets mentioned havo been cseen 
tially poet s of the people , e\ eii iiioi e than Coleridge 
th(*y dealt with tlio simple joys and heaiities of the 
countiy, and pTJnial tlimgs, while the majority ro- 
flecteil tho probli lus of the pool . and not a few wrote 
out of the bilt(.r wisdoui of peiBonuI experience. 

1 hen ib a little gruuj> of wi ilcrs, coiiBieting of men 
of cultuu and n^liiieiiicnt, whose work is compara 
tivoly untouched by this dcmociatic note Chief of 
tlioso wcie. Sir Henry Taylor, Piiibp James Buile\ , 
Bichard lloiigisl Hoine aud tho brothers of Tenny- 
son, CliarUs and Frodciick 

Hi MIY Taylor {1800—1 bSb) was an accomphshed 
man of letteis who led a (juiot and easy life, that 
rovolved agreeably around a comfortable Govern- 
ment appointineiit at (lio Colonial Office By 
tomperoxneiil alien to tho fervour and rapturo of 
the romautiL school, by ciri uinstancos outeide tlic 
range of those forces that mado for democratic 
cnthusiaHTii, he illustrates m Ins work the recoil 
from tho Koinantic Kcvival, and tho attraction 
towards classKisni tliat was taking a hold upon 
a few writors in Early Victorian tiinos The greater 
men, cither with Tennyson sought for a middle 
way Iw^tween roinanticjwn and classicism, or with 
Brow'uing dovolopod romanticism in fresh, unox- 
plonnl directions Taylor strove for lucidity and 
restraint and for a greater body of thought than 
ho found HI tho cuiront veise of Ins day Kis 
views uio fonnulaU’d in Ins host pieco of work — his 
drama, Phdtp Van Artcvcldv (1834) He wroto a 
number of othei dramas and a jirobe volume, Th( 
IStatvaman (183G), but novor reached tho level of 
excellence attained in Philip 

As a protest against tho facile sentimentality, the 
formless tendencies of romanticism, Taylor’s work 
was useful Ho IS a cultured and thoughtful writer, 
and tho instant success of Phtltp showed clearly 
that there was a demand for restrained and intel- 
lootual verse IIis limitations arc obvious Lacking 
the imaginative power and beauty of the classical 
Landor, on the one side, and the splendid vitality 
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Hiid iiiolodiouB chorm of the great romaa(irs on the 
It her, hiB vorse too often reminds one of tlte taunt 
(lung by her lover at Maud : it la “ faultily faultless, 
iKily regular, siilendidly null.” 

Elsna’b Sono 

Quoth longue of neither maid nor wife 
To heart of neither « ife nor maid — 

Lead «e not here a jolly life 
Betwixt the ehmc and bhade ' 

Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife 
To tongue of neither wife nor maid — 

Thou wagg’nl, hut 1 uiii wuiii with btiife. 

And foel hke flowerb that ludi 

Fhujp James Baili.v (181(i-l<J02) is another 
puut to prefer the claiius ot tho intellect m verse , 
w'lthout clearly rualibiiig that in all great poetry 
intellectual matters must bo expressed in terms 
ot rhytlunic beauty, and that a poet may exhibit 
a philosophy without explicitly philosoplusing 
Bailuy’s work, Ji'istiia, w'os a lifelong labour and 
(iroved extremely jiupului in its day Portentous 
111 length, too often entirely lacking m poetic inspira- 
tion, it attracted probably In cause it atleinpled to 
deal m a cigorous and direct way with all tho big 
pioblcms of philosophy, ivilhout making too great 
a strain on tho iiodei'b power of thought Piufound 
U leitaiuly is not, any more than it is beiiuliliil. hut 
Bailey stands to philosophic poetry what Khza Cook 
did to tho poetry ot sentiment , and of tho two, wo 
would rather be lu tho company of tho unpretentious 

10 1 1 All 

Yet Featua is not utterly negligible. Around the 
dreary tracts of barren corse tlioie nro flashes of 
benutv, and many places whore ono inoro senbitivo 
to self oiiticism could ooeilj havt. wrought somo Cue 
rollectioiis into noble and iruiirossivo poetiy 

If only Bailey bad possessed the critical faculty 
and a sense of stylo, Featua might have been an 
iinpoi taut pliilosoplueal poem Orout it could nover 
have been, for there is no freshness and depth m 
Bailey’s thought, but the writer tieinblos often 
enough on tho verge of poetic distinction, to make 
us regret tho faulty artistry that never carried him 
over 

FcbTiTb (Book X) 

My gipay maid ' my gipsy niaid I 
T bli ss liiiil eurso the day 
1 lobt llie liglit of hfu, luid caught 
The gruif which muketh grc\ 

Would that the light winch hhiided me 
Hod buved mo on my way I 

Mv mght-haired love I bo sweet sho was, 

Sri fair and lilithc was she . 

Her smile was lingliter than the moon's. 

Her oycb tho stars might huc 

I mol her by her lane-spread tent, 

Basido u mosB green si one 

And bode tier make, not mock, iriy fate. 

My fortune was her own 
Tliou art but yet a boy, sho said. 

And I a woman grown. 

I am a man In love. I cried • 

My heart was early manned ■ 

Bhe smiled, and only dropped her eyes 
And then let go my hand 
We stood a minute , ncitlior spake 
What each must understand. 
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1 told her, BO she would be mine, 

And follow where 1 went, 

8>iu straight ^ould have a bi idal bower 
Inatood of gipsy teut 

Op would hho liavo me ond itli hor, 

The world between should full , 

^or her 1 would flmg up faith and fneode, 

Aud name, and fame, and all 

Her bo bnglit fiozo \Nlule I spake 
And ice was in her eyo , 

So near, it hocined er^ touch hor heart 
1 might have kissed tho skv 

I Bald that if she loved to nile. 

Or if she longed to reign, 

1 would make her Quvcii of every rnco 
Which tearhke trod the woildS had face, 

Or blood at ovei'y vein 

Sho laid her finger on her lip, 

And pointed to the sky * 

There is no Qod to come, sho said 
Dost tJiou not foar to die t 

And what is Ond, I said, to thee ? 

Thv people worship not 

Tlie ^ood, the happy, and <ho free, 

Sho bald, they uetil no God 

T looked uiui] I lost mino oyc<i , 

1 felt as though 1 were 

In a dark cave, with ono \teak lighb— 

The light of life—with her , 

And that was wastinR fa^t away 
1 uutchod, but would not stir 

Again she took my hand in hors. 

And read it o’er and o’er , 

Ah * cyos so young, ao sweet, I said, 

Make an they icad lovers lore 

Sho liold my hand — 1 trembled whilst — 

For sorely soon I felt 

Him made tho love-crosn she foretold. 

And all tlie woe she dealt 
Unhappy I should he, she said, 

And young to death be gi\ eii 
I told her I believed in her 
^lOi lu the stars of hoaveu 

Hush we breatho heaven, sho eaid ond bo^ed 

And the starn speak through me 

Let heaven, I cried, take care of heaven ' 

I only care for tlicc. 

She shrank I looked, and begged a kiss 
I knew she had one for me , 

She would deny me not, she said, 

But give me none would sho 

My gipsy maid ' my gipsy maid * 

’Tis throe long >caiM like this. 

Since there 1 gave and gut fioiu theo 
That meotiug, parting kiss 

I saw the tears start in her oye. 

And trickle down lior eheok , 

Like falling stars across the , 

1j‘coapitig from their Maker’s e^e l 
1 saw, but bpared to spook. 

Go. and forget ' she said, and ^'lid 
Below hui lowly tent , 

1 wiU nut, cannot , — hear me, girP 
She heard not, and I went 

At eve, by sunset, 1 was there, 

Tho tent was thero no more , 

Tho fire which warmed her flickered still— 

The fire >he sat before 

I stood by ft, till through the dark 
I saw not where it lay , 

And then like that my heart wont out 
In ashy gnef and grey 
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My gipsy maid ' my gipsy maid I 
Oh I let me bless this day ; 

This day it was, I met thee first. 

And yet it shall he and is cursed, 

Fur thou hast gone away 

Certainly more interesting in his work than Bailey, 
18 Kichaud Hsnoist Horns (1803-1884) Uis life 
was a varied one. He had passed through vicissi- 
tudes in America, seen something of the battle-held, 
and tasted adventure in the Australian bush, before 
he settled down to a life of letters His early tragic 
dramas Cosmo de Medici and the Death of Marlowe 
were published in 1837, but he is best known for his 
epic Orion, “ intended . . to work out a special 
design ” (the contrast between the intellect and the 
senses) “ by means of antique or classical imagery 
and associations ” 

Horne’s thought is fresh and vigorous, and his 
discipleship to Koata as a model served him in goed 
stead Undoubtedly he is at his best in epic verse, 
for though there is power and feeling in his drama, 
ho had httle visualising faculty A big canvas, 
where tliought rather than action is to be expressed, 
suited him best 

Among his other writings perhaps the most inter- 
esting 18 The New Spirit of the Age (1844), where he 
collaborated with Elizabeth Barrott. 

The Plough 

Above yon sombre swell of land 

Thou see'st the dawn’s grave orange hue. 

With one pale streak like yollow sand. 

And over that a vein of blue 
The air is cold above the woods ; 

All silent IS the earth and sky. 

Except with Ills own lonely moods 
The blackbird holds a colloquy. 

Over the brood hill creeps a boom. 

Like hope that gilds a good man’s brow ; 

And now ascends the nostnl-stcam 
Of stalwart horses come to plough 
Ye ngid Ploughiiion, boar in mind 
Your labour is for future hours , 

Advance — spare not— nor look behind — 

Plough deep and straight with all your poweis I 

Unlike Horne and other hteraiy dramatists of the 
day, James Sheridan Knowles (1784-1862) had 
considerable knowledge of stage technique , and if 
ho had only been blessed with Home’s intolloot and 
vigour, or even with the polished culture of Taylor, 
his dramas might have had a high place But his 
imagination is poor, and excepting some scenes m 
Virginius (1820), he is woefully deficient m passion 
'The inspiration of the Elizabethan drama that gave 
power and beauty to the work of men like Wells, 
passed him by In method and intention he be- 
longed to the oighboenth-oontury school, and it is 
scarcely surprising that he should have done better 
in comedy than m tragedy But it was not until 
his career was half-way accoinphshed that he essayed 
comedy His most successful experiment m this 
direction was The Hunchback (1832) , there is merit 
also in The Love Chase (1837) and OU Maids (1841). 
Hone of his plays read well, despite their acting 
qualities ; and Knowles, therefore, though ho occu- 
pies a respectable if not high place m the history of 
the drama, has httle vitality to mterest the student 
of letters. 


James Robinson Planche (1796-1880), with 
more modest ambition tlian Knowles, deserves a 
passing tribute, not for his omusmg extravaganza, 
quite devoid of hterory flavour, nor for his imita- 
tions of Aristophanes, but for an mqiortant stage 
reform that he was instrumented m bunging about 
Planche was an archaeologist, and in 1823, when 
King John was revived, ho designed the costumes 
with a view to historical accuracy , and this led to 
the abohtion of those grolosque anachronisms that 
marked the Shakespearean revivals of the eighteenth 
century. 

Charles Tennyson Turner ((1808-1870), the 
older brother of Alfred Tennyson, was not only a 
man of ripe culture but a fine literary artist. He 
excelled as a writer of sonnets, notable for delicacy 
of perception and refinement of fooling rather than 
for strength or passion Limited in his range, the 
form of the sonnet suited admirably well his artistic 
power, and ho is at his best when dealing with the 
homely and tranquil aspects of those rural scenes 
where ho spent the greater portion of his hfe, os 
Vicar of Grosby, Lincolnshire 

Letty’s Globe 

When Lotty had scarrn pass’d her third glad year. 

And her young artless words began to flow. 

One day wo gave the child a colour’d sphere 

Of tho wide earth, that she might mark and know. 

By tint and outline, all its sea and land 

She patted all the world , old empires peep’d 
Between her baby fingers , her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers How she leap’d. 

And laugh’d and prattled in her world-wide bliss ; 

But when wo turn’d liei sweet unloarn4d eyo 
On our own ido, sho raised a joyous cry — 

“Ob' \c=, I see it. Lotty’s homo is there ' *’ 

And while she hid all England with a kiss. 

Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 

The work of Frederick Tennyson (1807-1898) 
belongs strictly to tho later years of the Victorian 
era, for his first volume was not published until 
1864 Yet we have learned lately that ho had a 
share m the Poems by Two Brothers, whore Alfred 
found expression, and in its content and inspira- 
tion Frederick’s work is of tho early Victorian age 
Probably the fame of his brother, and the fact that 
his own gifts as a poet were akin, account for 
tho delay in jiublication Much of tho work cer- 
tainly was written during tho oarhor period It 
exhibits less force and originality than that of 
Charles, with something of the some gentleness and 
delicacy It is ui Jikcly, however, that even without 
the obscuring shadow of Alfred, Frederick would 
ever have made much of a name as a poet He is 
too ready and facile, too diffuse ; and when we have 
called hiB verse occompbslicd and graceful, we have 
said practically all that con bo said for it. 

The Holt Tide 

The days are sod, it is the Holy tide * 

The Winter morn is short, the Night is long ; 

Bo let tho lifeless Hours bo glorified 

With deathless thoughts and echo’d in sweet song 
And through the sunset of tlus purple oup 
Thev will resume the roses of their prime. 

And the old Dead will hear us and wake up, 

Pass with Him smiles and make our hearts sublime 
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The days are sad. It is the Holy tide • 

Bo dusky mistletoes and holufw strown. 

Sharp as the spear that pierced His sacred side, 
as the drops upon His thorny crown , 

No haggard Passion and no lawless Mirth 

Fright off the solemn Muse, — tell sweet old tales, 
ding songs as we sit brooding o’er the hearth. 

Till the lamp flickers, and the memory foils 

Bulwer, Lord Lytton (180^-1873) achieved 
more distinction as o novelist than as a pwt or 
•Iramatist But his earliest literary e/Torta were in 
tho direction of verso , ismeui and oilier Porma 
(1820), where he showed some skill as a lyric poet , 
while his dramas, belonging to a later period, are 
certainly clever, and showed marked aptitude m 
stage etlects The Lady of Lyona, liistiaii though 
much of it IS, has shown ext raordinory vitahty , so 
also has Rjchelica (1838) and Money (1840) These 
plays have boon revived repeatedly, samctimos with 
rcniarkahle success Lytton’s reputation os a dra- 
matist IB not therefore like that of Knowles, a pass- 
ing whim of tho moment The litoraiy critic finds 
little to admire in his work, ho fmds him inferior to 
Wells m dramatic intensity, to Boddoes in poetic 
li.iauty Indeed it is easy work noting tho defects 
of Lyttoii , his high-flown absurdities, his crude 
melodramatic tricks, hia inability to create a strong 
cliaroctoi Yet there is life about his work — life 
uncler cartloads of false sentiment, and dismal 
banalities He has the power of actualismg his 
characters, and if tliey are never profound and often 
ridiculous, they aro certainly not puppets They 
are real peoplo truly obsorv ed, and high-coloured for 
stage purposes So iii his vorso, much of it is pour 
enough, much of it is fully ns over-aocontuated, but 
tliero IS suflicieiit genuine sensibility and imagina- 
tion, to give the aullior of The Firal Vtolele and 
Abaent yet PreacrU, a nicho among tlic* iiiinor pcK-ts 
of tho ora 

Two otlier poets in tho domain of dramatic verso 
deserve mention Sir AuiiiiKV iiB Verb (1788- 
1841) started liis literary enrecT with Julian the 
Apoatatc (1822) and The Duke of Mercia (182,3) 

After th <>80 plays ho practical] y censed writing 
until tho very close of his life, when lie composc-d 
Mary Tudor, mtc-ridod os port of a trilogy — Tht 
Daughters of Tudor This drama is rcmaikable for 
its force and passion, and compares favourably with 
Tennyson’s play on tho same subject Tho oliar- 
actor of Mary is flnely delineated ; she is shown as a 
woman of splendid instinct and with great possi- 
bihtioB of good at tho outset, but gradually degener- 
ating under tho influence of religious fanaticism, 
and of unrequited love for her husband Philip 
Henry Hart Milstan (1791—1868) is better 
known os an historian than as a poet ; but his prize 
poem Apollo Belvedere (1812) is greatly above tho 
level of official productions, so often tedious and 
unprofltablo, while he was an excellent hymn writer 
Among hiB plays wore his first very successful Faz%o 
(1815) and The Fall of Jeruaalem {1S20), rich in eSec- 
tivo verso, though weak in dramatic power In his 
later plays, tho dramatic weakness is even more con- 
spicuous, but there is good rhetorical matter even 
m those, notably Belshazzar (1822) and Anne Boleyn 
(1826). 


RELIGIOUS VERSE 

Milman's verse has been mentioned in connection 
with the dramatic writers of the age , but in his 
sympathetic outlook he belongs to a httle group of 
religious poets that played no small part in the 
awakening of the English Church during tho earlier 
years of the century Of those, the most notable 
were Milmon, Jehu Keblo, John Henry Newman, 
John Mason Neale, and Robert Stephen Hawker 
The earlier impulse to rcbgious vorse hod como 
from tho leaders of the Evangelical Movement, and 
tho individualist LC note that cliaracteriBcs Frotes- 
tant theology penetrated tho work, as we luivo scc'ii, 
of tho Presbyterian Pollok, and tho Moravian J ames 
Montgomery. The Evangelical note dies down with 
them, and m Hober’s somewhat flamboyant muse, 
there is certainly a change m the religious alinos- 
phere The “ Church ” is more insistent than per- 
sonal experiences, and the way is thus prepared for 
the poetry of the Oxford Movement and the Catholic 
Revival There is no bettor reproscntativo of tho 
delicate piety of tho Oxford Movement than Keblo 
We miss the passionate iiitonsity that thrills us m 
Charles Wesley, and tho simple poignancy of Cowper 
But there are eompensal ions The graciousness and 
sweet ness of the poet’s nature permeate The Chrts- 
tian Tfor, and despite a monotony largely inherent 
m the very design of tho volume, there is much 
artistic sensibility and imaginative beauty about the 
verse 

Koble was not merely a hymn wnter, he was also 
a poet History reminds us the terms are not 
SYROiiymous Newman assuros us it was The 
Christian Year that first convinced him of " tho 
sacramental character of natural phenomena ” 

The Nioutincale 
Lessons sweet of spring mlurning, 

W cicnine to the tlioughtful lieart * 

Mat' I call JO sense or loaminp, 

Instinct pure, or Heaven-tauglit art T 
Bo your title what it mav. 

Sweet the lengthening Apnl day, 

Wliile wntli toil the soul is free, 

Kanging wild e’er hill and lea 

Soft as Memnon’s harp at morning, 

To tlie inward oar devout. 

Touched bj light with heavonlj warning 
Your transporting chords nng out. 

Every loaf in every nook. 

Every wav-e in pv-eiy brook, 

Chanting with a solemn voice, 

Minds us of OUT better choice 

Needs no show of mountain hoary. 

Winding shore or deepening glen. 

Where the landscape m its glory 
Toaohes truth to wandering men : 

Give true hearts but earth and skj-. 

And some flowers to bloom a id die,— 

Homely semes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse 

Boo the soft green willow springing 
W’here the waters gently pass. 

Every way her free arms flinging 
O’er the moist and reedy gross. 

Long ere winter blasts ore 
See her tipped with vernal red. 

And her kindly flower di'-plaved. 

Ere her leaf can cast a shade. 

14 a 
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Though the rudest luind assail her, 

Patiently she droops awhile. 

But when showers and breezes hall her, 

Wears again her willing smile 
Thus 1 learn Contentment's power 
From the shghted willow bower. 

Ready to give thanks and hve 
On the least that Heaven may give. 

If, the quiet brooklet leaving. 

Up the stony vale I wind, 

HwV fan^ grieving 

For the shades I leave b^ind. 

By the dusky waysido drear. 

Nightingales with joyous cheer 
Bing, my sadness to repioio, 

Gladlier than in cultured grovo 

Whero the tluokost boughs are twining 
Uf the greenest, darkest tree. 

There they plunge, the light declining — 

All may hoar, but none may see 
Fearless of the passing hoof. 

Hardly will they fleet aloof , 

Ko they live in modest ways. 

Trust ontire, and oooseless praiso 

Greater in imaginative endowment than Koble, 
John Henry Newman (1801-1890) might, had ho 
elected, taken Keble’a place os the poet of Neo- 
Catholioism But he had other interests and indeed 
thought little of poetry as an art, saying contemp- 
tuously that poetry wivs “ the refuge of those who 
have not the Cathohe Church to flee to and repose 
upon ” 

Newman’s poetical output consequently is slight 
and holongs chiefly to his earlier years But tho 
quality is high, and theie is distmction and power 
in all that he wrote His most considerable poem. 
The Dream of OerontiXM, was written many years 
before its publication in 1860, but was thrown 
asido for a while and forgotten Tho blank verso 
13 forceful and improssivo, and the entire poem 
exhibits a mysticism os sensitive os Koble's, with 
a bolder ra,iigo of imagination 

Souii or Gerontids 

I went to sleep ; and now I am refreshed. 

A strange rcfroshinenl for 1 feel ju me 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sonsn 
Of freedom, as I were at length myself. 

And ne’er had been before How still it is I 
I hear no more the busy beat of time. 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse , 
Nor does ouo moment differ from tho next 
I had a dream , yes — someone softly said 
“ He’s gone ” ; and then a sigh went round the room. 

And then I surely heard a pnostly voice 
Cry " Subvomte ” , and they knelt in prayer 
I Boom to hoar him still , but thin and low, 

And fainter and more fomt the accents oonio. 

As at an over-widening interval 

Ah 1 whenoe is this ? What is this severauee T 

This sileiiue jiours a sulitariness 

Into tho very essenoe of iny soul , 

And tho deep rost, so soothing and so sweet. 

Hath something too of sternness and of pain. 

For it drives book my thoughts upon their spring 
By a strange introversion, and perforce 
I now begin to feed upon myself. 

Because I have nought else to feed upon 

Am I ahve or dead T I am not dead. 

But in the body still ; for I possess 
A sort of oonfidenoe whioh olings to me, 

Tfiat each particular organ bolds its ploes 


As heretofore, oombining with the rest 
Into one symmetry, th^ wraps me round. 

And m^es me man , and surely I could move. 

Did I but will it, every part of me 
And yet I oannot to my sense bring home, 

^ very trial, that 1 have the power 
'Tis strange , I oannot stir a hemd or foot, 

I cannot make my fingers or my bps 
By mutual pressure witness each to each. 

Nor by the eydid's instantaneous stroke 
Assure myself I have a body still 
Nor do 1 Icnow my very attitude. 

Nor if 1 stand, or he, or sit, or kneel. 

Bo much 1 know, not knowing how 1 know. 

That the vast universe, whore 1 have dwelt. 

Is quitting me, or I am qmtting it 
Or I or it IS rushing on the wings 
Of light or lightiiiiig on an onward coiirho. 

And wo e’en now are miUion miles apart 

Yet . . 18 this peremptory severance 

Wrought out in lengthening ineasuronients of sjiace 

Wluch grow and multiply by speed and me I 

Or am I traversing inflnlty 

By endless subdivuion, hurrying bock 

From finite towards infinitesimm. 

Thus dying out of tho expansive world T 
Another marvel someone has me fast 
Within hiB ample palm , 'tis not a grasp 
Such 08 they use on earth, but all around 
Over the surface of my subtle being. 

As though 1 were a sphere, and capable 
To be accosted thus, a uniform 
And gentle pressure tells me I am not 
Belf-moviug, but borne forward on my way. 

And hark I 1 hear a singing , yet in sooth 
1 oannot of thot tnusio nglitly soy 
Whether 1 heor or touch or taste the tones 
Oh what a heart-subduing melody I 

Freoebick WrutAAM Faber (ISH-lSOIt) is 
greatly inferior, os a religious poet, to his great 
contomporary, though some of his hymns are ex- 
tremely popular He lacks the restraint of Newman 
and the simplieity of Koble, and his gushing pro- 
pensities certainly do not make for good poel ry 
John Mason Neai-e (1818-18(>I)), a tolcmblo 
historian and a good though variable writer of 
hymns, has groatoi clami upon our attention Ho 
achieved some pxcelinnt translations, and occasion- 
ally, os in Art thou weary, art thou languid, sounded 
a really high note of devotional lieauty 

Beginai-d Hebeb (1788-1826), a devoted Church- 
man, was also a scholar and wit , while Bishop of 
Calcutta he wrote tho well-known From OrLrnZand'e 
tcy mountaina, and is also the author of a Life of 
Jeremy Taylor and an Eastern romance based on tho 
story of Bluebeard 

Last of this band is tho ballad writer, Robert 
Stephen Hawker (1804-1870) For forty years 
he hved and worked m a lonely Cornish parish, and 
his humanising mfluanoo bore valuable fruit II is 
ballad poetry bears tho impross of the rugged scenoiy 
of tho west, and is infused with old Celtic legends 
and superstitions In The Queei of the Sanqraal 
(1863), hiB brooding mind found congenial material, 
and the mystical side of legendary lore attract;od 
him irresistibly. He was a remarkable man and a 
poet of considerable vigour and onginahty 

Bonnet 

Our bark Is on the waters I wide around 
The wandonng wave , above, the lonely eky 
Hush ' a young soa-hird floats, and that quick cry 
Shrieks to the lovolled weapon's echoing sound : 
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Snap Its lank wins, and on, with recklaas bound I 
Yet, oieaturea of the suif, a sheltering breast 
To-night shall haunt in vain thy far-ofi nest, 

A call unanswered search the rocky ground 
Lord of Leviathan when Ocean heard 
Thy gathering voice, and sought his native breezo , 
When whales first plunged with hfe, and the proud 
deep 

Felt unborn tempests heave in troubled sleep. 

Thou didst provide, even for this nameless bird; 

Home and a natural love amid the surging seas. 

MlNISTESIMO BpIBIIS 
Wo see them not— we cannot hear 
The music of their wing — 

Yet know we that they sojourn near. 

The Angels of the spring t 
They ghde along this lovely ground 
When the first violet grows , 

Their graceful hands have just unbound 
Tlie zone of yonder rose. 

I gather it for thy dear breast. 

From stain and shadow free : 

That which an Angel's touch hath bloat 
Is moot, luy love, for thoo ' 

Ireland, hitherto reproaonted m our verso by the 
femile nielodius of Moore, and the passion of Georgo 
Uarley, hnds expression during this era ui the 
romantic fervour of James Clabence Maa'ciak 
(180^1849) 

Mangaii vraa one of thoso highly sensitive and 
irnuginativu tomporaiiicnts that soem predetermined 
for tragedy His life was a constant struggle against 
poverty, and to hluiit the scourgings of circumstanco 
ho had rocuursu to opium luul alcohol Uis early 
death therefore was not to bo wondered at. Ho was 
a man with groat charm of porsoiiahty, and a fino 
instinct for rhythm. Ho translated and freely 
adapted Erse poetry, one of his best known pi<<es 
being My Dark lioealeen ; winlo he wrote patriotio 


songs for the Y'oung Ireland Party. If be is associ- 
ated more especially with Celtic verse, Celtic song 
serves by no moans as his only inspiration , for ho 
was fully ahvc to tho romantic treasures of Gentian 
hterature, and to the glamour of the East In 
short, romance, wlieiever it might be found, gamed 
a response from his mobile and fevered imagination 
It IS mterestmg to noto that one of Mangon’s 
Oriental songs, Tlu, Kara/maman Exile, suggested to 
the American writer, J K Kandall, the better known 
lyno Maryland, my Maryland This is Mangou 

** I see thee ever m my dreams, 

Koranian ' 

Thy hundred hills, thy tliousand streams, 

Karamaii, O Kuiaiiiuii I 

As when the golJ-biiglit nioriiiiig gleams. 

As when the deepening suiistt seams 
With lines of bght thy lulls and streams, 

Earaman t . . .’’ 

BALLAD VERSE 

This account of earlier Victorian vdrso may fit 
tingly conclude with mention of three \ oluim s of 
ballad verse by writers who will be dealt with at 
greater length iii other beitions — ^Macaulay’s Lays 
oj Ancient Rumt (1842) and English Ballads , and 
Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers (1848). 
These \ olumoB are in direct descent from Scot t ond 
from Percy’s lieliquea, and while they lock tho 
poignancy and warmth of unaginatjou that fire the 
bfst of these, are of their kind admirable Tho 
historical spirit, expressed in cleui, v igorous, spuited 
verso, may serve* as a sumiiiitig up of Macaulay’s 
work, whether as a singer of English glory or of 
Roman renown Ajtoun’s \ciscs lack, perhaps, 
the Hjiarklo of Macaulay, but are rich iii natioual 
seutimeut, and are worthy contributions to tho 
poetry of chivalry. 
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ROBERT BROWNING (1812-1889) 

His 

Bobn at Camberwell on May 7, 1812, Robert Brown- 
ing was the son of a cleik in the Bank of England, a 
higlily giftod, mtelloctual man of fmo charoettr, his 
mother, “ a divine womou,” os ho caUod her, was of 
mixed German and Scotch descent, from whom the poot 
mhented his musical anil artistic tastes 

Unlike most boy s of his class, he was nurtured on tho 
classics Ills cradle had bei'ii rucked to the rliy Ihm of 
Greek ixiet ry , at five yeors old “ he pili-d up cliDin> and 
tables tor a town ” and sat “ a-top as Priam ” — even 
tho doinestu animals were identified by classical niunis 
Keen, jiiviocious, and highly imaginative, the child was 
“ a wondcT at drawing,” and showed promise at three 
years old when ho began to wuik with a brusti and 
blaek-currant juice , while it is said tliat he was “ study- 
ing tho gtanunor of music when most children are learn- 
ing the multijjieation tnblo ” 

His knowMgi' of and love for music remained with 
bun throughout life. Uo was on admuablo musician. 


and niunliered among lus ft lends many distmguishod 
members of tho profession. 

After a bncf and not veiy satisfactory' experience of 
pnvato schools, be contimud his education at lionie, 
tutorial hupcrvisioii being supplemented by lei tiirct- ot 
Univeiwity College Jlcaiiwliilc ho becaiiii' proficient 
in many pbysiial uecoinplibtinieiits, and could nde, 
fence, box, and dance 

Destined for the laeclii al pitifiuwon, be enlererl Guy’s 
Hospital, but this was not Ins vocation ! ot oiii tim< ho 
lead a jiossinii fur tlio stage and wunti d to lx an actor , 
finally be dccidi'd on following his loiig-cliiTifhed idea 
of becoming a pint Before he .\.j. twelve he hod 
written a small volmno of verw but failing to find a 
publisher he threw it on the fire in disgust 

Tlie first literary influenco was Byron “ I would at 
any time have gone to Finchley,” he wrote m the 
forties, “ to see a curl of his linir or one of lus gloves 
. . While heaven knows that 1 could not get up en- 
thusiasm enough to ctosb tlie room if at the otliei end 
W'ordsworth, Colondge, ond Southey wen* coiidcni>rd 
mto tho httle china bottle yoiicli r ” 
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From Byron he turned to Shelley He had pur- 
chased a second-hand copy of Queen Mob, auid was so 
much moved by the poem that at sixteen he tjoldly 
dedarod himself an atheist and vegetarian ; but this 
form of discipleslup did not last long 

Keats proved almost as ginat an influenoo as SlicUey , 
and m his earliest work, Pauline, it is not hard to discern 
the strong influence of these poets and after them of 
Byron 

After publishing Pauline, written when he was 
twenty, Browmng wont to Russia (1834), riding some 
fifteen hundred miles during his tour, on expeneiiee that 
germinalod lati'r on into tliat breut bless lyne Ilote they 
brmufht the Oond New*, In Russia he met a Frenchman 
who mtnrestcid him in the philoso)ihei and scientist 
drat Hied to bec-omo the subject of his next pown, 
Parmelsus Shortly after its pubhcntion lus jiarents 
removed from Camlierwell to Ilatehani, and the young 
poet made many now friends, including .luhn Forstei, 
whom ho afterwards assisted to euinjilete Ins Lije of 
Strafford , and Maeroady the actor, for whose little son 
Browning wrote The IHed Piper to while atiay a weary 
convalescence 

Ills first expenence of Italy came in 1838, and the 
■spell of Venice then felt never left lurn Indeed, mucli 
of his bent work was done under Italian skies On hia 
return from Italy he liecame very interested m tlw 
poems of Elizabeth Barrett, and on May 21, 1845, mode 
tho acquaintance of the author, the friendship npeiung 
into one of tho most romantic of hterary lovo stones. 
An unreasonahlc and selfish father refused his permis- 
sion to their inamage She was an invahd, it is true 
— ^but Mr Banvtt proved just as obdurate when the 
doctor suggested a winter abroad , having made up 
his mind that tiis daughter was fated to be on invabd 
recluse all her days Browning was thirty-four. Alias 
Barrett three voais older; so they did what inony a 
younger couple have done m the same eircuiiistances 
—decided to diaponse with tho parental consent 

On September 12, lH4(i, they were quietly mamed at 
Marylebone Chunli — ^tlio niarnago Ix-ing thus recorded 
with amusing brei’ity in Rotiert Browmng s diary ' 

“ An appointinnit Ijetwecn 10 45 and 1 1 16 ” A week 
later she left her father’s house never to return, and tlie 
determined runaways started at once for Italy, where 
their home was to bo for many years With happi- 
ness and Italian sunshine came renewed health iSvo 
years later wo find her riding fi\e miles on what slie 
calls “ an maecossiblc volcanic ground not for from tho 
stars ” 

Joy at the birth of a son m 1 849 was saddened by the 
news of the sudden death of his mother, to whom 
Browning was devotedly attached, and he dreaded the 
return to England 

During t ho following vears Brownmg published much 
of his poetry, but the lock of appreciation in England 
offeoted him greatly “Nobody there,” wrote his 
wife, “ except a small knot of pro-RafTaclite men, pre- 
tend to do him justice while m America he is a 
power — ^he is r^ — he lives m the hearts of the 
people ” 

Mrs Browning, whoso health began to fail in 18C0, 
died tho following year “ God took her to himself,” 
said her husband, “ as you would lift a sleeping child 
from a dark uneasy lied into your onus and the light ” 
With a manly sense of responsibihty but with a sore 


heart., Browning returned to London with his son and 
devoted himself to the boy ’s education , his only sister, 
who hod been the stay of her parents till tlieir death, 
now came to hve witii him and moke the home less 
lonely. 

In 1800 not a singlo copy of the poems was sold by 
Browning’s pubhslier m six months ; m 1871, fourteen 
hundred copies of Pnnee HohenMiel Schuxmga/u were 
sold on the first five days of pubbcation. 

Time hod somewhat softened tho bittemoss of gnef 
at the loss of lus wife, and with mcieasing reputation 
as a poet, the shrewd, kindly face became ubiquitous 
m London society , so inucli, indeed, that Teiuiysoii 
laughingly nxnarked, “ Browning will die m a wluto 
tie” 

Since tho death of his wife Browning had not seen 
Holy , now that his son had married and settled there 
us an artist, ho made tho first of a senes of annual visits, 
and with them the old charm of Vcnico returned In 
1889, after an unsuccessful negotiation for tho jiurchass 
of the old Manzom Palace, he went on a visit to his son 
m November, caught cold and de\ eloped broiichitih, 
and the aged poet passed away as tho clot k of Son 
Marco was stnkiiig ten on December 12 — ttie day of 
the publication of Agnlarulo, 

A wish to lie biiriid beside his wife at Florence was 
found to be impriulicable, so Westminster Abbey 
claimed lum for the Poets’ Comer 


His Wobk 

Browning’s development as a wnter may be 
divided into four periods • 

(1) From 1832-1846 ’This is the experimental 
peiiod, when ho is seeking for his true medium as 
an artist Ho essays various fomis, then finds in 
the dramatic lyric Ins most satisfying expri-ssion 
He had tnid thi> monologue and the narmtivo 
drama, and the lyric jium and simple , but in the 
dramatic lyric he nii rges some charactenstics from 
those other forms and welds them mto on artistic 
whole 

(2) From 1846-1860 'This is the penod of his 
best and most varied work Yet the dramatic 
note runs throughout the multiform expi-ei^ioiis 
Sometimes tho intellectual sido predominates , 
sometimes the emotional Ho is at his happiest 
when they blond, and at the close of the period 
we have tho noblest blend in The Ring and the 
Book 

(3) From 1809-1876 After The Ring and ihe 
Book, tho mtellectuol side of Browning gets the 
upper hand This period is rich in casuistic and 
dialectic verse , but is lackmg in imaginative 
beauty We admire Bi owning tho thmker ; but 
lament the decline of the artist Much, indeed, 
dunng this period might have been written with 
greater advantage in prose 

(4) From 1876-1889 Once again the artist in 
Browmng awakens ; not perhaps with the same 
force and fresh b<‘nuty of earlier years, but suffi- 
raently to delight us with some measure of the old 
magic ; sufficiently to soften and mellow the un- 
tiring intellectual vagaries of the thinker. Finally 
wo have the swan song of Asolando. 
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The Developmemt or eib Art 
(o) Hxa Earlier Poems 

Pauline GH33) wan written when the poet was 
twenty It is essentially a young man’s poem ; 
young in its susceptibility to the indueiicos of other 
poets , young m its unclouded idealism , young 
in its egotism As a work of art it compares with 
Browning’s later work, much as Sketches by lioz 
compares with David Copperfield It mterests us 
mainly as a human document, from the light it 
throws on Browning himself Many of the famihar 
traits ar(‘ traits that wore to de\clop later into 
fine maturity the ri'ligious idealism, “ I saw God 
every wheio ” , the individualist ii note, “ I am made 
up of iiitoiisest life ” ; the lifelong enthusiasm fui 
Shelley heio called “ the Siiu-tieoiler ” But if 
llrownuig, the man and the thinker, is here veiled 
in eiiihiyo. Browning the aitist is but faintly 
suggested The poc'in is on agic-eable one to read, 
but the mfluenco of Shelley and of Keats broods 
over its form and textuie 

In Paracelsus (1835) the poet begins to fuid his 
own speech The suhjeit is one dear to Browiung’s 
111 art, the development of a soul thii sting for 
knowledge I’aracclsus fails m his search because 
he Ignores love How often was that to bo the 
burden of Browning’s vi’njo 

To win knowledge the alchemist has flung away 
the joys of youth, the joy of social service, the 
consolation of love 'J’hen w hen the girl who lov ed 
him dies, he realises all he has lost He has been 
seeking an abstraction and thrown away the eub- 
stanci It IS an inspiring theme, and m htmdlmg 
it Browning’s vital delight in the energy of Nature 
finds noble expression 

“ Karth i« a wintry clod , 

But spniig-wiiid, like a dancing jisaltress, passes 
Over its lireast to waken it, rare verdure 
Buds tendcrlv upon rough banks, lietween 
The witJieml tree-roots and the cracks of frost. 

Like a siiule striving with a wrinkled face , 
tile lark 

Boars up and up, eliiveniig for v cry joy ; 

and God renews 
His ancient rapture " 

The writing is not quito free of imitativeness as 
yet — the pretty songs ore obviously reminiscent 
of Keats — but tlioro is much that is individual, 
especially tlio jiassage just quoted 

Sordello (1840) makes no odvonee fiom the artistic 
jiomt of view , m fact it is as a work of art distinctly 
mforior to Paracelsus — “ A derebet m the ocean of 
poetry " it has been, not unhappily, called But 
the derelict is certoinly worth a visit if you can get 
near her Theic is an immense amount of funda- 
mental brain-work in the poem , indeed it hoe be- 
come a derelict because overweighted with ballast 
The theme is much the same as in Paracelsus ; 
and the Italian bockgi'oiind has given the poet the 
opportunity for some of the most striking pen 
pictures he has yet given us 

“ The woods were long austere with snow , at lost 
Pink leaflets budded on the beech, and fast 
Larches, scattered through pine-tree solitudes. 
Brightened, as in the slumbrous heart of the woods 
Our bunod vear, a witeh, grew voung agam 
To placid incantations, and tliat staiii 
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About were from her cauldron, green smoke blent 
With those block pines ” 

Day by day. 

New pollen on the lily petal grows. 

And still more labynxitluuo buds the rose.” 

The poem bristloa with archaeological and histone 
Bcholarsliip , but a fraction of it would have sufliced 
for tlio poet’s purpose As it is, wo are dazed by 
the wealth of learning Small wonder that Tenny- 
son said about the poem that he only understood 
two lines — the first lino : 

“ Who will, may hoar Bordello’s story told," 
and the last line : 

” Who would, has heard Bordello’s story told,” 

and that neither wai< true 

Yet the theme of all these early poems is a fosci- 
nalmg one, symbohsmg as it does the spirit of tin 
Benasci lice, with its restliss quest for knowledge 
and power; and the literary student will hud an 
interesting analogy between these jioems and 
Marlowe’s Eaustus When tho lover m Pnuhiu 
cnes, “ 1 will make every Joy my own,” we think 
of Kaustus , while tho hne m Tatiiburlaine, “ still 
elimhmg afli r Knowledge mfmite,” might well 
have come from Parat elsus or fiordello 

But m hi 8 next venture Browning finds him- 
self completely Heretofore the thinker and the 
morahst have outpaced the artist Now the artist 
takes lus triumph. Tho Dramatic Litrics^ covering a 
period of ten years (1836-1846), exhibit every side 
of BrowTiing’s genius tenderness in Evelyn Hoj>r , 
passion m In a Uondola , subtlety in Porphyna’s 
Lovers , intellectual brilliance m My Last Duchess , 
quaint kindliness in Waring , genial extravaganza 
III The Pud Piper , humour, satire, keen observa- 
tion, joy in life, joy m thought, jov in passion 
Here is the Browning we know and lov e And, 
above all, the vmlume contains those two perfect 
Lltlc pieces of poetic impressionism. Meeting at 
Night and Parting at Morning, where, with a few 
superb touches. Browning flashes upon our imagina- 
tion a picture of lovo and life that for comprehen- 
sive symjiathy and imaginativo lirauty are among 
the ehoicost and truest things ho ever wrote 

Mefting at Night 


The grev t-ea and the long black land , 

And the yellow half-moon large and low , 

And tho btartled liltlo waves that l< np 
In fiery nnglots from their sleep 
As I gam the covo with pushing prow 
And quench its speed i' the slubhy bond. 

n 

Then a mile of warm sea-boonted beach , 

Three fields to cross till a farm apjxiars 
A tap at the jiano, the quick sharp bcratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its jojs and fears. 
Than tho two hearts lieatmg each to each ' 

Fartinq at Mobnixo 
Bound the cape of a sudden came the sea. 

And the wun looked over tho nioimlain s rim — 
And straight was a path of gold for him. 

And the need of a w orld ol men for me 
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And the method is as fresh and attractive aa are 
the themes There is a note of realism new to 
English verso and destined to play an unporiant 
part in the poetry of the late Victorian era and in 
the vorse of to-day The explosive violence of 
The Sohlogutf in a Sfanteh Cloteitrt and the lough 
vigour of Count Gianiond, servo as a prelude to the 
colloquial realism of Mr Rudyard Kiplmg and Mr 
John Masoheld 

Good as are the Dramatic Lyrtesy the Dramatic 
Eomanccs (1848) arc, on Lho whole, even better 
TJio method is similar, the material is much the 
same ; but tlio scope is wider and the treatnuint 
exhibits an added ease as 11 ns a deeper poTior 

Xu lyrical sweetness and firo the volume holds 
its own with its prodocc'Msor — quality if not m 
quantity llavo we not Thr Lost Leader and How 
they hrouffht the Good N* </'* ? — lint the bujMuiorily 
IS shown espec lally in iJio x*''y< hological msight and 
dramatic sticnglh of bikIi pK ecu as that masUMly 
study of the dccafleiiL Renauccnce, The Diahop 
orders hia Totnb at ibV Praxed'a Rubkm praiB(*d it 
for its liistoiical accuracy , its vital accuracy is 
('von move remarkable Add to this The Flight oj 
Hie DufJieaa^ Meieditliian m its romantic realiimi , 
Th< Boy and the Angel, with its simple humamty ; 
and the power and beauty of Saul 

The Bishop obuzbs his Tomb at St. Pbaxhu's 
Chubch 

Vanity, saith the preacher, vanity 1 

Draw louiid my bed la Anselm keying hock ? 

Nephews — nuns inino uh God, T know not I Well — 

She, TTion would ha\o to he vour mother onco 
Old Oanilolf en^ lod me. no fair she was ! 

What’fl done is done, and hlio is diad licsido. 

Dead long ago. and I am bishop since. 

And os she diod so must \%e die ouixhoe, 

And thcnco v© inav porcoive the world’s a dream 
Life, how and what is it 7 As hero 1 lio 
In this state chamlier, dying hy degrees, 

IloiirH and long hours m the dead night, 1 ask 
** Do I live, am I dead ^ " Pi ace. (leaco seonis all 
St Pruxed’s ever was tho church foi pcuco ' 

'Vnd so. about tins tomb of mine, I fought 
With tooth and iihiI to save m> niche, ye know 
— Old Gnudulf cozened nie despite my care , 

Shroud was that biiatcli from out the eorrur South 
Ilo griwed lus carnoii vitli, Ond curso tho h-anio * 

Yet still my niche is not so cramped but thence 
One sees tho pulpit o* tho epistlo-side. 

And somewhat of tlio ohou, ihosr nilent seats. 

And up into the uorv donio wliero live 
The angels, and a sunbeam’s suro to lurk ; 

And I shall hll my slali of bahalt thoro, 

And ’neath iny tahoruaLle take my reet. 

With those iiiiio colunins round me two and two 
Tho odd one at my feet where Anselm htandb 
Poiu h-blosHom marble oil, ihe raic, the ripe. 

As fresh poured rod Mint* of a mighty pulso 
— Old (iandolf with his f>altr> oinon-Rtoiie, 

Put ino whore I nia\ look at Inm ’ True fioucli, 

Rosy and flawless how I (uniod the piize ' 

Draw cloflo • that eoiiflagration of my church 
— ^What then 7 So much w as saved if aught were miKHod ! 
My sonfi, ye would nol be my death / Go dig 
The whito-grapo vineyard where the oil-proae stood. 

Drop water gently till tho surface sink. 

And if ye find . • Ah God, I know not, X 1 • • . 

Bedded in store of rotten fig-leaves soft, 

And corded up in a tight olive frail. 

Some lumpv ah God, of lapis lazuli. 

Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape. 

Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s broart • « ■ 


all have 1 bei^ueaihed you, villas, oil, 

That bravo Praucati villa with its Lath, 

So, lot the blue lump poiso between iny knees, 
lake God the Pother’s gjjbe on both his hands 
Yo worship u) tho Jeau Church so gay. 

For Gandolf ahalJ not choose but see and burst I 
Swift as a weaver’s ehuttlo fleet our years * 

Man goeth to the grave, and where is he f 
Did 1 say basalt for my slab, sons 7 Block — 

’Twod e\er antiquo-black I meant 1 How else 
Shall >0 contrast my fnozo to come beneath * 

Tho bos-roliof in bronze yo pronused mo, 

Those Pans and N> niphs ve wot of, and perebanoe 
Some tripod, thyrbUH, Mith a vane or so, 

The Saviour at liiia bormoii on the mount. 

Saint Pruxed m u glor^, and one Pan 
Ready to t\\ ilrh (lie N^mpli’s lost garnioiit oiT, 

And Mosob with tlio tahlts • but I know 
Ye mark me not ' VV*hat do they whis[>er tliee, 

Cliild of my bow elb, Awsi Ini 7 Ah, yo hope 
To roxel down iii> villas while 1 gasp 
Brioki il n I r u ith beggar’s inoiikly tiaxertine 
Which Gandolf horn Ins tomb lop chuckles at I 
Naj. boys, j© Jo\( me— all of jas|>ei thon 1 
’Tm jasper >e stand pledged to, list 1 grieve 
My bath must nr^eds ho left behind, alas ! 

One block, pure gni ii u&> a pistachio nut, 

There’s plentv jospni somewhiiu in the world-^ 

And have 1 uot Saint Praxod's car to pray 
}TorKe<i for ye, and lirown Greek Tnumisiripts, 

And iiiistreisei with great smooth marlily Jimhs T 
^Tliat’s if ye carve inv epitaph uiigliL, 

Choice Latin, jiicked pbra-^e Tull>’s every word. 

No gaud> ware like Gandolf'i socand lino — ■ 

Tully, my mastor«i ^ I Ipian serve«i In'? nood I 
And then how I shall he thiough centunoa. 

And hoar (he ble«sod multei of the inabs. 

And s(( God luatle and eaten all tlay lung, 

And fivl the stiudv catici It -flume, and taste 
Good strong think Vtuj>ef\ mg inctimo-'imoko I 
For as I ho ht^re, houis of the dc'ud night, 

Dying in state and hy sueh slow dc^gn^es, 

1 fold inv arms u-. if tin \ ola'-pod a crook, 

And slieUh my fi < t foith straight as Htone can point. 
And h t (he betlclolhi's for a uiortcloth, <lrop 
Into great laps and folds of «culptor’H-work 
Aud us V on tape is dwindlp, and strango thoughts 
<*row, with a certain liumiiung in my cars, 

About tho lifo befort* T lived this life. 

And IhiH lifo too jiopes, cardinals and piieHts, 

Huiiit Pi axed at his s<>nnon on llie mount, 

Yoin tall pale mothci with her talking eyes, 

And new-lound agate urns as fiesh as day, 

Aud marble’s language, Latiii pure, disere^, 

— Alia, ni,i/ccs< miat ipiuth oui fiieiid 7 
No Tull>, said I, Ulpiau at tlio I 
Ex'il and brief hath lieeii niy pilgnmnge. 

All lapis, all. RODS I Klso 1 givo the Pope 
My villas ^ W ill yo ever eat my heart 1 
£\t>r your eves wore os u liquid’s qmck. 

They glitter like your mother’s for my soul. 

Or yo would heighten my impovenshed fnozo. 

Piece out its starved design, and fdl rny vase 
With grapes, and add a vizor and a Term, 

And to the tripod ye w'ould tie a lynx 
That m his struggle throws the thyrsus down, 

To comfort me on rny entablature 

Whereon X am to lie till I must ask 

’’ Do I live, am I dead 7 '* There, leave me there t 

For ye liave stabbod xno with ingratitude. 

To death — ye wish it^God, yo wish it 1 Stono~ 
GntAtCine, a crumble I Clammy Rquaros which sweat 
Ab if the corpse they keep were oozing through — 

And no more lapis to delight the world * 

Weil, go I I bless ye Fewer tapers thoro. 

But in a row and, going, turn your backs 
— Ay, like departing altar-minietrants, 

And leave me in my church, the ohuroh for poaoe^ 
That I may watch at leisure if he leers^ 

Old Guidolf, at me, from hiR onion-ntone. 

As still he envied me, so fair she was 1 
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foUo\niiLg this volume came ChruAmaa Eve and 
Easter Day (186U), where, if we mark no freah ad- 
vance, we flee the poet applying his previously 
dcvolopod faculties to the problem of Roligiun 
Of wider mtorest and moro varied charm la the 
volume entitled Men and Women (1855) , on the 
same hnes as the Dramatic Lyrics and Romances. 
The volume is a worthy pendant to these carher 
volumes : some may prefer the readier muKic, the 
simpler themes that we find thoro , to others the 
greater unconvontionality, the subtler flavour that 
characterises this volume as a whole may pio\ e more 
attractive , for hero we have those memorable 
poems on Art, Fra Lvppo Liit/n, and Atulrra dil 
Sarto , the satiric apologia ol Jlishop Blougroni, 
and the delicately passionate One Word More ; to 
mention u few out of a score of well-known poems 
There is more emphasis in this volume than in 
its prodcccssoi-s on the ironies of life Tlie splen- 
dour of passion, the lionisoii of sympathy , the 
stimulus of n courageous front in life , these huve 
been illustrated fully as will liclore, but now for 
the first time wo wie Browning dealing with the 
obverse sido , with vacillating wills, vith flabby 
sympathies, with the shallows and shoals of human 
nature These are cxcmphlied m eucli poiins as 
Fopidarity, A Pretty Woman, RespectdbilUy, and 
The Statue and the Bust 

Fba LiPi’o Lippi 

How J « licit ’o here ? 

Quito from the mark of piiiiiliiig, bkss ui all ' 

Fares, arms, kgs and tiodius like tlu true 
As miieli us [len and |j«a ' it's devil’s game 1 
Your husiuess is not to Caleb men with show. 

With homage to the pi-nshahle clay. 

But lift thoiii over it, ignore it all. 

Make them forget tlierc’s such a thing as flesh. 

Your InisiiinRs is to paint the souk, of men — 

Man’s HonI, and it's a lire, smoko no it's not ... 
It’s \ apour done up like a new-bom babe — 

(In that sha]io whon you die it kaios vour mouth) 

It's Moll, iihat matters talking it’s tlio soul I 

Give us no inure of hodj than hliovih soul 
Here’s Qiotto, with his Saint a praising God ' 

That Beta yon praising, — ahy not atop with him T 
Why put all thoughts of praise out of our hi ads 
Willi wonder al lines colours, and \iliat nut i 
Paint the auul, neser mind the legs and anus ' 

Rub all out try at it a sicond time 

Oh that white smallish female with the breasts 

Sho’a just mv niece . . Hcrodias, I would sav, — 

Who went and danced and got nicn’a hoadb cut ofl — 
Havo it all out ' 

Now, is tliia sense. I ask T 
A fine way to paint soul bv painting body 
fk> ill, the eye oaii’t stoji there, must go further 
And can’t fare worse 1 Thus, yellow duos for white 
When what you put for yellow’s simply block. 

And any soil of moaning looks intonso 
When ail be-ido ilselt meoiis and looks nought 
Why oan’t a painter lift oaeh foot iii turn, 

Ijnft foot and riglit foot, go a double atep. 

Make hia flesh likor and his soul more like. 

Both In their order ’ Take the prettiest face. 

The Prior’s niece potroii-siiiiit — la it bO pretty 

You oan’t diacovor if it means hope, fcor, 

Sorrow or joy 7 won’t beauty go with these 7 
Suppose I’ve made her eves all nght and blue. 

Can't I take breath and try to odd life’s flash. 

And then add soul and heighten lliein thieofold t 
Or say there's beauty with no soul at all — 

(I never saw it — ^put the case the some — ) 


If you get simple beauty and nought else. 

You gut about the best tlung God uivoutb, — 

That’s bOiiiewhat And you’U find the soul you have 
missed, 

Within yourself when you return him thanks ’ 

‘‘ Rub all out ' " well, well, there’s my life, m abort. 

And so the thing has gone on over smoe. 

(6) U IS Dramas 

So tar I have dealt with his devolopment as a 
poot, passing on ouo side the dramas These are, 
m ordir Strafford {18d7), Pippa Passes (1841) 
King Vulor and King Charles (Jbl2), 'J'ht Return of 
the Drusei (1843), A Blot in tin ’Seiihhioii nS43), 
Colombe's Birthday (1844), A Soul’s Tragedy (184b), 
Luna (IHlli), In a Balcony (185.1) 

The extraordinary iiisigliL into fliHniclei, tl.e 
power of uetualising the flc'cting iimods, is so marked 
in Browning, that it inav be wondered how it in 
th.it ho has not fared bitter ns a drnmatiat But 
an etieclive Jiumalist lie assuicdlj is not , and this 
one may fi cl without si'iing llie plays acted, it 
IS borne in upon us ns we rc'ttd (Iiitii W'liy 7 

Drama may 1 m defiiud as iin ailiiiilnte story 
presented in in ' ion Tin stoiy we have, it is 
articulate- also , but it is not given i — or given only 
S|)nsmodieally — ill action Bi owning is fai too 
uileie-steel m the ellect of the drama on the char- 
actor In hiB lynes and romances he hepns after 
the event Ho is iclrospcctive , reminiscent, 
ttniilytienl PsycliologirnUy nil this is intcrestuig 
enemgh In n poem it is of little moment, tliougli 
eve 11 thcie a greater simjiheity niight hiivi he-'-n 
we-leonicd But in a plnv' wliieli is to he se-e n and 
when- tbo doing ha* to afiee i us not the thiiiliiig. 
It IS u serious draw-back Browning is not a dia- 
m.itist hut a dramatie philosojiher Aeeejit this 
standpoint and hes plays are interesting e-nough — 
some- intensely interesting , hut it is al its best (ho 
inle list of the study rather than of the the litre 

Direetly he thiows away his plot he ts feei more at 
ease, the conHic I witlim , th- t omj.k xitie-s of a 
Strafford, the shrew dne>ns of o Gueiidiileu, tlio 
ingenuous sweet ne-ss of a Pippn . such things hei 
can lenliso for us, and can do with iiiie art and 
couviclion But this is drama in sninples , the 
force is inte-miittcnt , it is not continuous and 
cuinnlative 

The best tost of such rnticism lies m the supei- 
e -ocUence of Pipjia Passes, that none would elisjmte, 
and which 5s the most nnoefuhle- of Brow-ning’s plays 
Y'ot it would he har-l to find a plnv- more eh.iiming 
for its lyric beiiutv, msight, and passion 

It IB New Year'e Dav at Ascilo, and l’i|ipa. tho 
liltle factory girl from the silk mills, js full oi the 
jiee-sibilities of lioliilny-makint- What bIihH sho 
do with hor holiday and liei-self ? She will he 
gloriously happv She thinks ol all the folk in 
Asolo and w ondera whom she shall bo Sure Iv it 
would be fiiio to bo loved by a gollaril man She 
will lie Ottinia No, that lovo is disturhing and 
base , it has brought misery U> otbei-s Ah ' why 
not be charming Phoii4 married (othobrilljiinl young 
sculptor 7 But is she happy 7 Is she sun- of his 
lovo 7 Why not be the mother of Luigi • or, better 
still, why not be a Bishop 7 Y’^ct, after all, 

why change places at all 1 — Gkid loves her as she is. 
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The song of Fippa peimeatea the play ; it nmfl Admirable m conception, he leaves them too much 


through the drama like a nft of sunshine through a 
storm-cloud ; across the hot and turbid passion of 
Ottima and Sebald , across the idle chatter of the 
market-place , across the musings of Luigi, reft 
between love and patriotism , across the medita- 
tion and temptation of the ecclesiastic Every hfe 
IS touched by the song ; thrilled by the singer. 
And the crowning charm of the play is, that the 
httle factory girl never knows her influence, nor 
how she has shaped thoir lives. 

Certainly Pippa Passes is one of the freshest, 
sweetest things the dramatic poet has given us 

I do not think that Strafford or its successor King 
Victor and King Charles are among the happiest , 
they are clever and scholarly, yet the historical 
background is not alivo Browning can writo 
spirited Cavolior songs He can give us a mood — 
not a character Browning’s introspective nature 
IS not congenial to the seventeenth century, and 
the absence of strong emotional mtorost weakens 
Strafford 

The Return of the Druses suits the poet’s taste for 
the by-ways of history much more The idea is 
a striking one, and its Eastern atmosphere, with 
its mysticism and tense feeling, is thoroughly 
attunod to Browning’s nature Bjabal tho im- 
postor, who IS only half insincere and who is deeply 
attached to his nation, wishing to snatch it bock 
from bondage, is well conceived It is a fine pioeo 
of imaginative work, slightly marred by a some- 
what too diffusive treatment. The Druse’s belief in 
divine mcamation is historical, but tho rest is an 
ingomoiiB figment of Browning’s opulent imagi- 
nation 

A Blot in the 'Scutcheon is a simpler affair, and 
lends itself more cosily to modern acting conditions 
In fact it IS on the whole the best, theatrically, of 
his plays. Tho econo is English and the period the 
eighteenth century , it is a trageily of lo\c m 
essence , and tho motif of family honour is one of 
general appeal. Tho irony of fate is suggested 
hero as in Romeo and Juliet, and the characterisa- 
tion is mostly clear, distinct, and imprcssivo The 
women arc better drawn than tho men but that 
IB usual with Browning , particularly good is tho 
hapless girl Mildred Treshum , a study that greatly 
affected Dickons “ I know nothing," ho wrote, 
“ that IS so affecting, nothing m any book I have 
ever road, as Mildred’s recurrence to that *1 was 
so young, I liad no mother ’ — know no love hko 
it, no passion like it ’’ 

Colombe’s Birthday is in quite another vem than 
those preceding The swift action and passion of 
A Blot m the 'Scutcheon is absent here , and the 
play IS deficient, on the whole, m dramatic mterest, 
though the study of Colombo, Duchess of Juhors 
and ClevoB (seventeenth century) is of consider- 
able interest from a character point of view Her 
lover. Valence, a poverty-stricken lawyer, the 
“ pale grey man," is etched admirably, and his 
final scene with Colombo is tho one really gripping 
dramatic situation of the play 

It is clear, however, that Browning’s real mterest 
is m the development of character Plot and m- 
tngue he cem deal with, but rarely does justice to. 


to thomselves , and m ColonAe's Birthday we feel 
be IS interested m the spiritual action alone. This 
IS especially so m his two later plays, A Soul’s 
Tragedy and Luna Chiappmo, like Djabal, is a 
deceiver, but more dehberately so, and on a much 
lower moral level Ho poses as the revolutionary, 
and IB hailod as saviour of tho people, but finds it 
to his mterest to disown, and m reward for his 
docihty IS made Provost of the City. Tliere is 
some good talk and much excellent satire ; but it 
IS meffective as a play. 

Luna IS the last of his dramas. One other dra- 
matic poem there is in one scene : Inja Balcony 
(1853) The action of this takes place within a few 
hours, on a balcony at night The lunclight is 
thrown around two lovers, Constance and Norbert, 
but the real interest lies in the presentation of tho 
thwarted maternal instinct given in tho character 
of the Queen, who mistakes Norbert’s protestation 
of love for Constance as a declaration to herself 
Hero is the real tragic figure of the scone. The 
lovers are far less interest mg , and the picture of 
Constance, will mg to surrender her lover to please 
tho Queen, is neither very pleasing nor oonvmcing 

(c) His Later Poems 

In the Dramatis Personce (1864) Browming con- 
tinues those studies of men and women that he hod 
hrststartod intheDromahr Lyncs The volumecamo 
nine years after Min and Women, and his dramatic 
experiments are reflected here Having surren- 
dered the drama, ho throws much of liis dramatio 
material mto monologue form It may be con- 
ceded, I thmk, that the charm, tho strong human 
appeal of tho earlier volume is less conspicuous 
The lyric sweetness which he could, an’ ho would, 
give us BO generously, has less place than we could 
wish Against these drawbacks we may put a 
finer Bubtlet y, an even wider outlook ujion life, and 
a stronger inti'llectuel power Italy is tho back- 
ground no longer , the elemental side of love proves 
less attractive More curious by-paths are m- 
vestigatod ; yet love dominates when love is the 
tliemo Otherwise the intellectual side is more 
ivpjiarent 

It would be hard to overpraise the ironic pathos 
of that masterly poem Confessions it is one of 
tho fiiiost Browning ever wroto There is satinc 
strength m Caliban upon Setebos, and tho humour 
and dialectical skill of Bishop Bhyugram is undeni- 
able The lyric part of the volume is, os I have 
said, rather deficient m the beauty and tenderness 
of some of his previous work ; but there is a haunting 
mmor in such pieces as Cold Hair; and all are 
arresting 

But Bide by side with the observer is the ontio of 
hfe devoid of conceits, end along with these httle 
** human documents ” come Abt VogUr and RaHAi 
Ben Ezra. To those eager for Browning’s message, 
RdiJn Ben Ezra is a storehouse of wise and tender 
sayings, and when coupled with the swifter force 
and intensity of Prosjnee, gives us, along with 
Fenshtah's Fancies, the most intelhgible expression 
of Browning’s moral outlook on life that wo possess 

With this volume the first period of Browning’s 
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work as a poet may be said to close We know 
the quahty oi his geaius, but have not yet gauged 
Its depth 

2'he Sing and the Book (1869) shows Browning at 
once as an observer and a critic of hfo , lu his corker 
work he liad alternately given us the observer and 
the critic , had presented himself priuianly as a 
thmkor, or priinarily os a singer Here, the thinker 
and the poet join hands in a work of lengthy and 
sustained importance. It is psychological, pictorial, 
tuiulytical, dramatic, satinc, tragic , and the only 
side of Browning that Uiids no expression is tho 
purely lyrical aido But to compensate for this 
there is the superb apostrophe to “ T,ync Love, 
half angel and half bird, and all a wonder and a 
wild desire ”, a passionate ^collection of the wifo 
ho hud lost 

Tho story — a Boiiian murder case — ^is told in 
twelve books and from iiiiic points of view It 
was found on ono stormy night m Floieme (1866) 
in ‘ a square old yellow book,” and was jiicked up 
for eight ponce from a bookstall And from tins 
rough oio he wrought a ring of pure gold 

In its extoriials this powerful dramatic study is 
as unhko Pippa I’anaeji, with its IjikoI graces, os is 
a rose from a bluebell , but its central motive has 
remarkablo points of similarity In each case 
youth and innocenco are tho mainspring of the 
action The vciy goodnosa of Bompdiu incenses 
Guido and drives him to the murder. Her goodness 
transforms Caponsacchi, sliammg the weaker side 
and bringing uppermost his eest^nlial noinhty ; it 
gamed tho sympathy of the populace, and wins 
over at last the genial onlooker Pompilia, like 
Pippa, by her very holplessueas and transparent 
eiviidour, puts to rout the ovil ford's brought to Ix'ar 
upon her As with Pippa also, it is an uiuoiiscious 
infliionco , it symbolises triumplianl purity against 
base passion Tho hidoousness of Guido's conduct 
IS finely suggested by tho Popo m his analysis of 
tho crime : 

‘ For the main criminal I have no hope 
Bxcept in such a suddenne^H of fate 
I stood at Naples once, a night ho dark, 

I could have soarct eonjeeliired thoro aas earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all 
But tho night’s lilack was tmrst througli bv a blaze — 
Thunder struck blow- on blow, eaith groom d ond liore. 
Through hor wliole length of nioniitain vifiihlo 
There lay the city thick and plain with spires. 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea 
So may tho truth be flaslied out by ono blow. 

And Gmdo see , one instant, and be saved ” 

In Browning's next work, Balaiutton’a Adventure 
(1871), thoro IB loss dramatic interest and passion, 
less fine poetry also None tho loss it is memorable 
for its vital and appealing figure of tho Gicek giii 
with her quick prehensile intelligence and strength 
of character 

Prince Hohmatiel-Schwangau (1871), on the other 
hand, has little claim to be ranked os poetry at all 
It is a picture of Napoleon III, whom Browmng 
did not admire, from the standpoint of the speciid 
pleader If worth doing at all, which is debatable, 
it had been better done in prose 

Ftfine at the Fair (1872) is a very different piece 
of work, despite the fact that hero too there is over- 
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much special pleading But there is fanttisy and 
pathos in it, as well as satiric and ingenious quib- 
bling. It IS by no means cosy to construe, and as it 
has proved a stumbhng-block to many Browmng 
lovcis, some dotaded consideration of it moy prove 
interesting It hss been called by many able 
Clitics a defence of inconstancy, and such a di scrip- 
tion can be dcfi iided on plouaible grounds But 
is this leally the crux of the poem ^ Lot us st'c 
The man in tho story prcsenled is unquestion- 
ably attached to his wife El\ ire, and has no wish to 
surrender hor for any otlui woman But he is 
attracted by utlier women, and is frankly unwilling 
to have only one feminine mflueiue in hia life He 
IS quite willing for his wife to be the chief influence 
She may reign as queen, j et he sei s no reason w hy, 
quite openly and witliout underliHiid ‘nhemiiig, he 
may not smile at and wile away an houi or so 
amusingly with other women 

Strolling through tho Fair lie has noticed a 
handsome, viviu luus ropc-daiicor, Fifinc lie ad- 
mires her, though he is by no means swept off his 
fiet Ho can cntiiist* her acutely enoiigli, but 
wishes to talk to her His wife, not unnaturally, 
IS jealous Only live minutes, pit ads the man, so 
“thriaton no faii'well ” Five minutes docs not 
exhaust the interest, so husband and wife drift apart 
Tho motto from Don Juan used by the poet is 
misleading Tho husband is not a Don Juan, he 
IS merely a man of no deep-rooted feelings who lov ea 
change The poem therefore is a plea for variety 
latiier than mcunslaiuy, for amorous dalliaiico 
rather than foi deliberate unfaithfulness 11c is 
not a bod man, hut a weak man, and despile hm 
clever defence, somewhat of a tnfler 'Vet the 
orgiimcnts he ust's arc m tlicmstlvts not only in- 
gi'inous but of some chalk nging significant e To 
put it brutally, he is a nioro satisfactory amorist 
than husband Is it not wise to t'xleiid our emo- 
tional oxpencnco of life ’ May not love iiiitl ad- 
miration for one woman be intensifii d by u tirtlo 
of lesser and inferior likings ? Is a man to have 
DO otlior feiniiiinc influences m his life sav'C that of 
his wife ? His wife sees tho weak spot in his 
armoury of logic Would you bo talking like this, 
she says in efleet, if Fifiiie hail not been a pretty 
girl f And we know that ho w'ouk) not 

Jlrd Cotton Night-Cap Country , or, Tiirj and 
Towera (1873), is a story thrown into monologue 
with Normandy as a background Tho t ale, founded 
on fact, 18 in easenco a study m sensuality, and 
though relat jd with power and psychological insight, 
has little poetic beauty to relievo its fundamental 
squalor 

In Anatopharuta' Apology (1876), Browning re- 
turns to Balaustion after her mamago and inci- 
dentally gives us a spirited and vigorous (though 
not flattenng) picture of Aristophanes 

Tho poem illustrates the poet’s scholarship 
rather than his power aa a literary artist Indeed 
for a while he seems to have deliberately neglected 
the standpoint of the artist 

The Inn Album (1875) is little more than a real- 
istic study of the uglier aspects of hfe , abundantly 
clever, but roughly and grotesquely handled 

In PacchtaroUo (1876) he defends his method. 
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Fidelity to life he pleads. The hiiman note above 
everything The human note counts for a great 
deal certainly, but if beauty of treatment be ex- 
cluded we travel outside the range of art, and poetry 
loses its justification 

“Mine be Man’s thoughts, loves, hates.” 

Thus docs ho flmg down liis challenge Certainly 
viriLty and sincerity are to be heartily desired, 
and much Victorian literature suhers from its 
absence But docs this debar the touch of beauty 
and truusfiguiing passion * llis best work sliows 
that it does not Swrotiioss and light aro not 
mutually aatugoiiisliu It lo quite possible to deal 
frankly and fearlessly with life's actualities as an 
artist without descending to the mothods of tho 
stump orator or tho paniiihlote<-r 

This aspect of Browning’s work, then, is negh- 
giblc, says the impationt si iiili'iil Not so Nothing 
with force, origiiiulily, and thought m it is negli- 
gible. It IS good to read for its seaiehing analysis 
— only lead it os you read prose, not poetry , it 
IS good to read for its light on the stn'ngth and weak- 
ness of Bi owning’s geiiiiia , it is good to road as 
hliowmg tho pitfalls of tho poetic observer Fmully, 
it IS good to read beoausc, by force of contrast, you 
enjoy the gioalor moments of Browning the more 
intensely 

In this very volume, Pacchmrotto, there aro a 
handful of lyrics, not of tho beat, but with something 
of the old magic, and certainly delightful 

Im SaiHiaz • Tlif Two Pods of (Iro^sio (1878), is 
a bright and amusing piece of work in the Byronio 
vein, but w'lthout Byron s ease and clarity — and 
details a hoax ployed on Voltairo by un unsuccess- 
ful poet i’crhajis the best stanza ui the poem is 
the one on Soriow : 

“ So, force 18 sorrow , and each soi row, force ” 

In tho JJratnatic Idyh (1879-80) there is once 
again the lack of Isiuuty that spoils so much of 
Browning’s later work The most mtcrestmg of 
these IS Mvliykih, an Arabian tale 

In JoioHfTia (1883) there are reminders once again 
of tho autlioi of tho Dramatic Lyrim and Pomanceg, 
notably the lovely song, “ Never the tune and tho 
place,” which is redolent of tho old magic 

Browning’s turbid period is now practically at 
on end 

In Fermhiah'ii Faiurtm (1884) wo pass with relief 
into the door siinshme, and although the allcgoncs 
of Foiishtah tho Dervish arc over diulecticd for 
verse, they oni uitorestmg contributions to his 
religious philosophy, auu arc agreeably lightened 
by tho graceful and melodious snatches of song 
Parleyinga with Certain People (1887) has a for- 
biddmg title, but, if less poetical than Fenahtah, 
has a ci'rtaiii freshness and rhytlimic swmg that 
give it a gi rater attraetiv'cmess than such thmgs 
os The Inn Album and its contemporaries 
There are no such times as when 

“ Morning’s laugh sots all the crags alight 
Above the bofilod temjiest . . 

Then with Aaolando (1889) the youth and age of 
Bruwmug meet Tho philosopher is forgotten, the 


dialectics put aside ; we have once again, and io 
the last time, the passionate singer and the poet oi 
human hopes, feaie, loves, and sorrows. It would 
be idle to pretend that there is all the old oharn. 
about it, but it IB a fine volume with which to 
round ofi the poet’s life, with a note of confident 
courage that gives us the dominant note of Brown 
mg at bis best. 

Browning’ t Threefold Appeal 
There are three Brownings : Browiung the pas- 
sionate suiger of love and youth and the world 
of sense ; Brownmg the curious investigator of the 
devious by-wuys of human experience , Browming 
tho intrepid fighter and valiant behover m tho im- 
jicrishablo greatness of the soul of man 

Each lias attracted its little coterie of admirers — 
and, in his own day at any rate, the last aspect of 
Browning piovcd arrosting 

I eaimoL help feeling that Browning has suffered 
by tho over-msistcnco of many cnties on tho 
ethical and rthgious aspects of his work Not 
tliat it IB neghgiblo, iior that ho does not give us 
that side of a poet’s nature, but it has not tho 
tremendous importance arrogated to it by a num- 
ber of his ailinireis We havo burned tho poor 
man mto canonicals, and regarded his work oa a 
sonos of lozlB for icveroiit exegesis, thereby losing 
Sight of tho indubitably greater side of Browning’s 
genius, tho rich concrclo himiamty. Of the three 
Brownings, os revealed in his poetry, the first 
seems to mo not merely of tho gn‘atc8t artistic 
value but of tho greatest human vedue , the other 
sides of him are mtcrosting in a subsidiary sense, 
os giving body and subtlety to his supenor gift of 
dramatic song, and informing his lyric passion 
with virile courage and sunny radiance But when 
he leans exclusively on his psj'Chological power it 
often leads him into Bubtleties and complexities 
(hat mar his poetic art, and into subjects that aro 
bolloi treated in piose than in verse 

Siniilaily, when he is drawn into religious dia- 
lectics, he may prove suggestive as a theologian 
and philosopher, but not with the imaginative 
suggestion of the poet And, while fully alive to 
tho vigour and acuteness of his thought on the 
fundamental problems of life, I do not find m them 
that illuminating power which so many sulmiicrs 
of Brownmg os a teacher discover m them But 
on this point something more will bo said later 
Lot me emphasize here once again (as it appears 
to me) the most vital and compelling side of 
Browning’s genius — ^Brownmg the dramatic atnger 
of Love and Lifo 

The Singer of Love 

We shall find a more delicate grace in Tennyson, 
a more voluptuous intensity m Rossetti, an easier 
sweep in Byron, a more ideal beauty m Shelley, 
but in no one poet is there a more complete fusion of 
all these qualities than in Browning The mystic 
side of passion is suggested tenderly and wistfully 
in Evelyn Hope, more fully in Two in the Campagna. 
In both, love is an ideal as well as a present actu- 
ality, and bemg an ideal its satisfaction is ever in- 
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, omplete— “ infinito paesion and the pcun of finite 
iipartB that yeani ” — ^henoe the divine restloasne&a 
^,1 the human heart, Tho elufiivenoss of love is 
iiioro fancifully dealt with m Love in a Life and 
Ijiff in a Love, 

' Esoape me ? 

Is ever — 

Beloved ' 

While 1 am and you are you, 

So long 08 the world contcunn ua both, 

Me the loving and you the luth, 

While the one oludefe, must the other puraue.*^ 

Love in a Life 

I 

Koom after room, 

1 hunt the Iioubo through 
W'n inhabit together, 

Heart, four nothing, for, heart, thou falialt find her^ 
Next time, lioiself not tho trouble liehiiid her 
Loft in tlio curtain, the coiichS perfume * 

A8 she hrushoil it, the eornice*ssreath bloHHomed anew * 
You lookiDg-globs gleuauxl at the wave of her feaihur. 

n 

\ol the dav viearb. 

And door succeeds <loor 
I try tho frobii fortune — 

Range tlie wide house fixim the wing to tho centre 
Still the same clianco * she gous <iut as I enter 
Spend iDV whole da> lu tho quoRt.—who cares ? 

But ’tis twilighl, >ou b(*< — wilh such suitcx, to explore. 
Such closets to bcarch, such alcuNc'i to importune * 

The lover la always fieoking for tho loved one 
ihunighout the rooiuB of the houB<s never finding, 
yet tho pursuit itself gives a inoamng and purpoBo 
to life 

Again, m liudH to the Lady of Tripoli tho 
troubadour nov('r scoe tho lad> la not a 
In'autiful dmuin of hia own making ? But tho 
droain mooinportses hia life and art none tho less 
Love for love’s sake 

Ijove IS so compelling, so transforramg that no 
quarrel can w'lthstond it * Tlmt is tho burden of 
A Loinr^s QuarnJ A chanco word, an idle exola- 
mation, has caused a sejiaration 

“ Woman, and will you cast 
Fur a woid, tjuite ofT at lost 
Mo, >onr own, vour You,— - 
Since, OH truth is true, 

I was You all the happv' post— 

Mo do >ou Ivuxe aghast 

itli thu ineiiioiios o ainobsed ' ’* 

But lb will como right Sho must return Of that 
ho is coniidciit 

“ So, bhe’d efface the score, 

Anil forgiv^o mo as before 
Just at twelve o’clock 
I shall hear lier knock 
lu tlio worst of a utorni’s uproar, 

T Hhall pull her through tho door, 

I ehall have her for everiiiuru ” 

For, as he tells ua in Natural MaifiCf Lovn is tiie 
great magician, clothmg the baroness of earth with 
tho glory of s umm er . 

“ All I can eing is — I feel it I 
This life was an blank as tliat room ; 

I let you poSH in hero Precaution, mdood ? 

Walls, oeiluig and floor^uot a chance for a v eed 1 


Wide o))eii8 the entrance • where s cold now, where’s 
gloom Y 

No May to sow seed hero, no June to reveal it, 

Behold you enshnned in these blooms of your bnnging, 
These fruits of vour bearing — nay, birds of your winging j 
A fairy talc Only — I feel it i ” 

In a Goruiola and The Last Ride have the same 
tragic note, the samo complete surrender to lov^e 
that wo find in Romeo and Juliet So m Too Late 
and kindred pocma wo are made to feel the loss that 
comes of spurned end neglected lovo 

*' But, dead ' All’b done with vait who may, 

Watch and wear and vioiidci uliu \mU 
Oh, my whole Ulo that oiuU lo dav ’ 

Oh, my soul’s sentence, hDuuding 
*Tho woman u dead that v.at> nniu of hir., 

And the man that wob none of hors ina^ go ' ' 
There’s on 1> thr post IcfL” vioirv that ' 

W roak like a hull, on the empt> coal, 
lingo. Its latu v( aror is laughing ut ' 

Teal the collar to rag*-, having inis«>(d his (IimmI, 
bhtke •^tupidlv on — * ThiN, this and tins. 

Whin I would that a hoboni i'‘ceiu>d tin Iduw 

If it w'ould only como over again I 

— Time lu 1 e patnnt with me, and probe 
This heart till you punctuied llu piopci vein, 

Jiibt to leain what ))luod is tv itch the lobe 
From thut blank la> -liguie vour fuiicv draped 
Prick tho lealheru luart till the — verges spirt ' 
And late it was eass , late, jou walked 

Where a friend might inovt vou , Edith’h uamo 
Arose to one’s hp if one laughed or talked , 

If I hi»ftrd good newt^ \ ou lieard the same 
W hen T woke f kin w that vour biratli escaped , 

1 could hide iny time, km ]> oliv o, ak rt ” 

This IS the subject not onh of lyric treatment, os 
in Mif jS/or, but ib painted sirongl> and bnlliaullv 
111 The Inn Album Khapsodioal lo\o is cx{>reBBed 
in The Flower's ^ame and B omen and Roscst 
though Tenn>Bun*B greater melodic beauty givch 
more charm to this particular plmso of love Thtre 
is a certam \irilo impatience about Brownuiig^s 
Jove iiinkiiig that ill accoids with those elemental 
enibroidenoa of speech with whicli Tennyson was 
so adept Ihs lovers do not inv'cst with adorning 
sensibilities tiic flowers in the garden, as did Maud's 
lover To Browning’s lovers the flowers are jufet 
pretty things to catch the approving eye of the 
mistress , vv lule he is musing ov cr them ho lomarks . 

' Hero’s the garden sh(' walked acres'?. 

Arm Ui mj arm, such a hhort wlulo since ” 

To Brownings lover tho lady is not desirublP 
because bho is the mcoruation of leminire loveli- 
ness, os m 77ic Day Dream or The Mdh r's Dauyhtf i , 
sho IS desirable because she is the woman — lioi 
very iiuperfei 1 ions only endear Iht Uic mort . 

“ And y our mouth — tht iv* w as nev cr, to mv^ mind, 
fc>urh a tunny mouth, toi it wouli’ not shut 
And the di iitocl chiu luo^whai a chin ' 

Tlieio wf ro certain wq\ h wlioii vou spoko, soino words 
That you know you never could pronounce ” 

How few poets havro written thus ? — so superfici- 
ally ujiromautic, so deeply tender and vital ! 

In James Lee's Wife we have a study in the 
caprices of love. This is rt'ally a nov'cl in verse 
Ho IS liandsome and stobd, alio is ploui and 
imaginative. She calls them ideals , he would 
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them whima. She wonla to convert him to her 
view of hfe , he is satished to bo as he la. So m 
disappointment she leaves him. She still loves 
him, but feels that life together as thmgs stand 
would be lutolerablew He js qmte willing to be 
left With the ethics of the case Browning docs 
not deal Ho is merely the poot, the psychologist 
It would have been mterestmg to have heard the 
husband's point of view also 

Some have boon surprised that one whose own 
love story was so complete and salisfymg should 
dwell in his poetry so often on thwarted and im- 
perfect love Why ? Surely it was the conscioua- 
ness of the dynamic splendour of love on hfe and 
character that gave him that keen perception of 
what IS lost by debasing or trifling with love 
And a motto for his love poetry might be found 
in the beautiful stanza from By the f’tresteU — ono 
of the noblest and truest ho over wrote 

“ Oh, the little more and how much it is I 

And the little less, and what worlds away I 
Hew a sound shall quicken content to bliss. 

Or a breath Huspoiid the blood’s best play. 

And hfe be a proof of tlus 1 ” 

Sometimes it is the man who fails, as m Din AJiter 
Vis win . 

“ . You fool, for all 
Your lore I Who made things plain in vam ' 

What was the sea for ’ What, the grey 
Sad church, that solitary dav. 

Crushes and graves and sa allows' call t ” 

Sometimes the woman, as m The Worst of It, 
where the tender toleiance and forgiveness of out- 
raged love IS brought out with flue clarity : 

“ Would It were 1 had boon false, not you I 
1 that am notlinig, not you that are all 
1, never tho worse loi a touch or two 

Uii my epocklud ludo , not you, tho pndo 
Of tho daj, my swan, (hat a first flock’s fall 

Oil her wonder ot wlute must unswan, undo ' ” 

So we return to our early postulate 
Certain aspects of love have been more finely 
rendered by other poets , but in range of matter 
Browning has no superior There arc abysses ol 
tragic horror, agonies of sense and spirit, at which 
he took no more than a glimpse It was not m 
his natum to dwell on them His splendid vitality 
and buoyant hopefulness recoiled from them His 
uit as a jioot of love suffers limitations to that ex- 
tent, but tho underlying inspiration is the greater 
For his outlook on love is the outlook of a man who 
Iiuts it m front of any other thing m life, as a force 
for sanctifying and strengthenmg the soul 

The Psychdlogxst 

As the psychological critic of the complexities 
of experience, lot it frankly be conceded that horo 
ho has not always chosen tho best means of ox- 
prossioii, that the verse hampers the expositiem 
and obscures the criticism ; yot the matter is strong 
and stimulating enough — if we care to get at it 
Sometimes, os in a Blouqram or St Praxed’s, 
vhe art is not neglected Putting these aside as 
presenting little difficulty to the ordinary intel- 
lectual reader, we may note Caliban, a pecuharly 


mterestmg poem, for it shows the a£Smty between 
Browmng and the great Elizabethans. Shake- 
speare gave us the problem m his own direct, vivid 
way Browiung lets his modem analytic muid 
play over it, and we have the “ inside " of tho 
subject Tho thoughts of primitive man about the 
umverse — coinparo with Sludge — primitive man in 
another aspect. Browiung is scarcely fair to 
Spiiitualism, but ho certainly exposes with fine 
acumen a good deal of the trickery and confusion 
of thought that is accepted os gospel by credulous 
natures, and shows how httlo is the core for voracity 
of which Huxley inado so much 

It is unpobaible in this btief retrospect to deal 
adequately with tho groat wealth of Brownmg’s 
pictures of human nature ; but in the four poi'ms 
just alluded to his powers aro employed to the 
fullest extent and tho key to all may bo found 
m How U Strikes a Contemporary , whore the jioot 
— ^tho only poet the speaker over knew — “ took 
such oogiiizaiice of mon and things ” — “ scontmg 
tho world looking it full m face ” This is tho 
secret of the poet’s insight ; he del's not merely 
glance at the life about lum, ho “ takes cogniz- 
anco,” The psychologist is at work m tho oarly 
poems, not with complete siiCLess , in the dramas 
with finer insight and mastery , m The Rvng and the 
Book his pouer as psychologist is supreme. What 
gives him this insight ’ Observation — patient, 
critical, thoughtful observation * To a great extent 
yes, not entirely Onco again, it is his bebof in 
love that gives tho touch of greatness to these 
studies When passion is absent, or is put aside, 
the insiglit into rh.vraclor is less profound, less 
lUuminatuig This may be soen by glancing at 
Ills poems on art Their importance does not he 
m the jxKit’s sensibility to beauty Kosjxmse as 
to what IS beautiful in life is the giionlon of every 
jioet woith his salt Some, like Spenser and Krats 
and Rossi'tti, mailo it their ireed, their iiligion 

Browmng ignon’d the senses no moro than did 
Keats Ho gloried in tho form of thmgs ho 
rovellixl in the delights of sound, sight, and touch — 
but ho went further 

We approach tho truth of things by way of en- 
joyment , and having gained insight by dioer 
enjoyment of the outward show we intensify our 
V ision by relating enjovment to character , by 
n'lating the Ix'ivutiful thing with tho soul of tho mini 
who mode it a lieautiful thing It is no slight 
testimony to the range of Browmng’s powers that 
the man who so often ignored beauty of form him- 
self should know so much about it , but we shall 
cease to lie surpnsed whon we remombor that 
the analyst of modem ethical and religious prob- 
lems IS also the poet of tho Henoscence and its 
glonos, and tho critical inteipretor of Greek hfe 
and thought 

I say tho cntical interpreter, because Browning’s 
sympathies with Greek art aro limited The 
Greek succeeded, ho thought, up to a point splen- 
didly But the success was limited because it 
was so perfect What is perfect dies Tho painters 
of the Renascence assured beyond paintmg man os 
he IB ; and though m thoir lechniquo they locked 
the perfection and harmony of Greek art, they were 
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greater because of their very imperfection and 
crudeness 

1 do not defend tins view 1 Itiiiik it arguable : 
but this IS not the place to discuss it. It is Urowning’s 
view, and presented with groat charm in Andrea 
del Sarto Art is no abstraction — thui, and, and 
theoretic It must be warmed by life, that is 
the burden of fra Ltppo Lxppi. C'loaily, there is 
no art for art’s sake with Browning but art for 
life’s sako , and iii art as elsewhere, love and 
self-Burrondor ate essentials fur success , there 
alone can the individual find the highest expression 
of love, can make even thu Giommarian’s sjK'cial- 
isod task something other than a mero by-way of 
scholarship, make of it a great ad%eiituro 

111 cocli of the full length studies of artists ho 
lias made ho hints ut suiiiethuig lacking I’lctor 
Xgnotus needed human allootion , Bippo notnlod 
life and experience to give fulness to his work , 
Androo, some gr<>at impulse of generous emotion. 
Ill ait os clscwhoro Browning is jealous of the m- 
dividiiol, and the art is judged for its reaction on the 
eliaraeter of thu artist os well as for its expression 
of his nature Honoui able failure Browning tn ids 
lightly. Life is meant for vent lire Wo inicst 
dare the open seas, not hug the land The great 
thing IS aspiration Aspiration is fed by love In 
Youth arul Art you have the Imk that binds the 
lyrist of passion with the untie of art in the story 
of the sculptor and tlie singer, who, caring more 
tor their art than for lo\e, injured both 

Especially lutiTPsting in a jicrwiiial way are the 
poems where Browning difiiul") liis own methods 
as an artist; — in the later iiorlion of facthiaioUo, 
where ho genially n'plus to critics of his “ luirsh 
analytics,” and deelinos to out down poetrj' to the 
(juality of a “ Banjo Byron ” , however, if they 
merely want a tune — give it them ' Elsewhere, 
In the EjiiUigue, he wains nadeis Ins Iirevv is stilt, 
strong rather than sweot , Imt if stiong it prows 
mellow wnth age Anyhow he gives of Ins best , 
hia vmoyaril is “ Man’s thoughts, loves, hates I ” 

No consideration of Browning’s psyc hology of art 
< an negli-et llu poi'ins lolating to niusie They on* 
not so obv'iously attriu live us those on painting, but 
ill several tosis art snhller and more eoimiuiiig 
Biowrnmg was aniiisKian, and had thoreforo the 
advantage of tliorcmglily iindcrslanding tlie ti-ch- 
iiKIue of the art, os w'ell as valuing its emotional 
content Music mure than painting ajipeals to the 
oinulions It is the most potent, direct, and populoi 
of all the arts. 

To take two of the most imiiortant . Manter 
fhujues of Saxe Ootha and Aht Voglrr In the hrst, 
dealing with a fugue, hfo itself is criticised from tin- 
standpouit of the fugue. Now the fugue la a foim 
of music constructed on logical luies , the various 
parts are elaborated from a simple theme, where 
they answer one another, purmie one another, con- 
trast with one another Araliesques m sound in 
place of patterns A si-eming confusion of sounds 
with a defimte theme running through 

Such a type of musie is music on its least emo- 
tional side It is the only side whero iiit^Ucctiinl 
content seems to dominate purely emotional v-alnes 
It IS the mathematics of the art, rather than its 
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poetry Wliat relation has the great fugue to life T 
What dexis it anewc^r ? Well, take it as a symbol of 
hfe 

The simple, olementol start, the growmg varia- 
tions, the clashing uii plications, the bewildering 
convolutions, and the lima — death It suggests life 
has no mc-aiung Give us then less techmeal dev er- 
iioaa, more passion, says the. poet, read some meaning 
into hfo Life is no more game of calisthenics Take 
it as a poet’s mood rather than a Eenoiis criticism 
of the fugue Yet it has its value, and there are 
touches of groU squo humour m the pot m that aro 
higlily amusing 

Abt Voglrr is a greater work, it is Browning’s 
fullest exposition of music in its n hit ion to life, 
and it has a musical (.ulenco ladving m its fdluvv 
The All xandimes, with their ncli swell, suggi si the 
organ 

Vogler was born at Wurzburg alioiit 17i)0 flo 
was abnlhaut musician and a thmkei also, bietimiiig 
a priest in 1775, he tiavelled w-idclv, did much to 
imjiTove tho organ, and was a splendid executant — 
especially as exti-iinxinaiT Weber and Moyerlioer 
were his jiupils 

In the poem he is extemporising and is earned 
avvaj by liis ecstasy can he not bring down heaven 
to earth, and sulfuso tho soul with the glow of high 
ideals In the spell of music the spint ceases to bo 
bound to a particulai environment, to be “ onbbed, 
eabined, and confined,” to earthly conditions, it is 
lost in the universal 

Yet how simple are the elements of music this 
he shows us by taking tho smijile rhord, adding 
certain notes, and vou pet, what — a harmony, that 
IS m itself a mystery ...” a star of the eternal 
sky ” 

But tho music dies away , so too it« momentary 
thrill Everything is for a moment, then fodc-s — 
but does it fade ’ No, nothing good really jiasses 
away , it leavi-s behmd it the message of what 
might and will be The music made by our lives is 
never wasted The thinker despairs , but tho 
inuBirian kiiow'S that even discords are wanted to 
make full liarmony So let us gc-t bock from tho 
hciglits of emotion to sober common-sense, and 
exiieriiiico blended with warm confidence in tho 
future — wvth “ the C major of this hfe ” 

I havi dwelt purposely on the mattc-r rather than 
the mamit r of Browiuiig, os singer and psychologist , 
because it is always the maUer that he puts first and 
fore-most But it will be found on exumiiiatinn t but 
although he is a poetic arliet only by accident — be- 
cause he could not help himself — he is at his best 
when he is faithful to the art of jicx trj- , ot his heat 
whn- he is the singer of love and life . at Ins worst 
w-hen he IS oonremed with the intellectual and 
ethical aspi els of his subject, and ro tghly neglc-cts 
till- artistic shaping 

In hiB great poems. Browning tho amger, tho 
thinker and the fighter join hands W o touch each 
side of him , each three personalities As a fighter 
and a moralist then we may leav e hun , that is his 
Inst wonl os a poet And he is liest appn-ciated 
hero, when w'O do not divorce the teacher from the 
Biiigor and the psvehologist His inessape le part of 
his song ; the burden of Ins insight He has no 
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Eorinal mesaage — “ no chuioh, no philosophy ” — in 
the technical ac'nap , how far the religious trend of 
his work conforms to the theology of any particular 
church or sect, may well be left outside this brief 
discussion It 18 a more complicated question tlion 
many think, espocudly with a dramatic poet like 
Browning, who revels m puttmg ell conceivable posi- 
tions , and as a proof of the debatable character of 
this problem it may be said that even among lus 
fnends there was great difference on this subject 
Whatever view we take here, there is no question as 
to the fundamental attitude of his mind Making 
all ullowuiici'S for his dramatic exposition of other 
people's points of \ luw, thoro con be little question, 
from what wo know of the man, that in Rabbi Ben 
Ezra we have the most explicit statement of 
Browmng’a philosophy of life 

Rabbi Bell ISzru is an epitorno of many poems : 
it is life from the standpoint of ago In youth we 
gam experionco , m age we iiso it to control our 
nature What use has youth been — with its heats, 
its mistakes, its strivings It has helped us to 
forgo our spiritual weapons It has shown us that 
not accomplishment but mtention, not tho outward 
result but tho inward cum is the real test of worth 
The pitcher is now shaped on tho wheel — and is 
ready for what * For a future — that is beyond tins 
life For ccui doath waste all our experience ? 
This leads to a discussion of immortahty, beyond 
our scope here 

BrieHy, his position is this • Nature offers no solu- 
tion, she IS hotli good and bad !$ho is unmoral 
Destiny gives no help , for goodness suffers neglect 
and tho ovil ore often le'cardod book outside and 
see only tho groat enigmas There la no certointy 
anywhoro Hevelation provides no passport — ^for 
religions ore various, and there ore more discords 
than harmonica in tho Church. 

No for a reading of hfo go to your own soul 
Your faith, if it is to Ix) worth anything, must Iw 
your own intuition, it must ho tho voiec of your own 
soul speaking Distrust your own soul — and you 
an^ on u rudderless boat, drifting out to sea Trust, 
if it does not toll you whore you are going, it wiU 
at aiiv rate tc'll you hou> It may not give the 
meaning of life, but it affords a meaning to hfo 
For the test of life is spiritual dovelojiment. What- 
ever euriclic-s the oxpemni e, favours aspiration, 
gives strength to the heart and mind is good euid 
to bo used by us whether conventionally sanctioned 
or no That which enervates, paralyses, dcoulons, 

IS bad — and must be put aside 

For all his writings are experimental studies m 
spiritual experionco : whether he deals with love, 
or patriotism, or mtelicctual nnibition, or artistic 
passion, or religious aspiration, it is all brought to 
one common denominator — its effect upon character, 
its value in the making of the soul This is hia 
aim, as tho method and form which he adopted to 
formulate his aim Bo deals with spiritual ez- 
pcnonco m two ways : as a dramatic apologist, and 
as a dramatic singer Ho will flnme out in a smglo 
mood, and throw all his imaginative power and 
beauty mto that mood ; or he will disentangle tor 
you half a dozen moods, and put them before you, 
for your mtollcxitual appreciation But whatever 


method be adopts, he supplies the key, lest you ' . 
deafened by the babel of tongues 
Confusing os life may be, bewildering in j> 
minglmg of good and evil, the lovely sod the ugh 
of devoir and hopefulness, it must be fougle 
through ; we must not pick and choose, nor elect 
merely the sunny side of the rood, but take every 
thing Work . . yes , and work means work out 
Only by testing and using errors con you realise 
they ore errors. If they are erroTB, they will 
crumble of themselves. Only by experience can 
we wring knowledge from ignorance. 

A sound workaday critenon, and assuredly a 
buoyant and virdo one : 

“ Man — creeps ever on from fancies to the fact. 

And in this stnvmg . . . 

Finds progruKS 

Han's distinctive niaik alone.” 

Brownmg’s philosophy of hfo is essentially what 
we should call to-day pragmatic Is your view a 
sound one ? Act as if it were put it to the test 
of practical experience that is the onlv reliable 
enteiion This roughly is what he says in efleet 
For tlio rest. Browning’s aaiigume temperament led 
Iiim naluially to look at tho bnghtor side of things , 
while lus splendid vitality made of him a spiritual 
kuight-en'uiit, delighting m tho jiossibilities of 
coiihict, and ncier so linppy os when engaged in 
some moral or mli Ilcetual ' scrap ” This is tho 
Bccrct of bis optimism a remarkably good blood 
supply and a natuial tasto for essaying tho high 
impossible things of life Unhke some spiritual 
voyogers in our literature, ho never hugged the 
shore, but sailed for the open, loving the sMt stmg 
of the hufTelmg waves A rourngeous soul, and a 
vigorous and vital comrade for those sullermg from 
spintuul anaimiB, 

Confessions 

What Is ho buzzing in mv eats t 
" Now that I come to die 
Do 1 view the world ns a vole of tears T " 

Ah, revoroiid sir, not 1 1 

What I viewed thi re once, what I view again 
Where the phasic bottles stand 
On tho table's edgo, — is a suburb lane. 

With a wall to iny bedside hand 

That lone sloped, much as the bottles do. 

From a house you could descry 
O’er the garden-wall is the curtam blue 
Or giocu to a healthy eye t 

To mine, it servos for tho old June weatlier 
BIuu aboie lane and wall , 

And that farthest bottle labelled ' Ether " 

Is tho bouse o’ertopping all 

At a terrace, somewhere near the stopper. 

There watched for me, one Juno, 

A girl T know, sir it’s improper, 

Hy poor imnd's out of tune 

Only, there was a way . you crept 
Close by the side, to dodge 
Eyes in the house, two eyes except : 

They styled their bouse ‘ The Lodge.” 

What right had a lounger up their lone 7 
But, by creeping very close. 

With the good wsirs help, — thoir eyes might strain 
And stretch themselves to Ous, 
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Sot next night : on the after-mom, 

I went forth with a strength new-born. 
The church wos empty , something drew 
My steps into tho street , 1 knew 

II led me to the market-place 


ROBERT 


Vet never catch her and mo together, 

Att Bhe lolt the ottic. there, 

Kv the rim o£ the bottle labelled “ Ether,** 
And stole £rom stair to stair. 


Awi ‘^tood by tho rose-wreathed ^te. 

Wo loved, sir — ubod to meet 
How ^ and bad and mad it was — 
But then, how it was sweet 1 


AJba^ 


Thii. Confessional 

Jt IS a lie — their Pnebts, their Pope, 

Their boinU, tlirir all they loar or hope 
Art> hefl, and liou — there ! through my door 
And ceiling, there * and ualls and floor, 
Thore, hen, they he — shall htill he hurled 
Till Rfule of 1 reach the world I 

You think I’nuHts juut and holy men 1 
Before they put me in this den 
1 uos fi luirnan <n'aturo too, 

ith flesh and blood like one of you, 

A girl that lauglied in Inauty's pndo 
Like lihos in your uorld oulsido 

1 hud u lover — eliaino avaunt * 

Tliih floor wrenched liody, gnrn and gaunt. 
Was kisstd all over till it burned, 

By hps the truent, love e'er turned 

Hih lieart’s own tint one night they kiHSod 

My boul out in a burning mist 

So next da\ when the aociisloinod tram 
Of things glow luund luy beiise agaui, 

“ That is a sin,” 1 said and blow 
^\ ith du>\ncabt e\iH to church 1 go, 

And pass to th< confer>sion*( hair. 

And tell the old imld falUoi tlioro. 

But yhen 1 falter BeltranV nanio, 

” Ha ^ ” ciuotli tlin fathoi , ”inueii 1 blame 
Tho sill , >ot yheroforo idly griovo 
Ocspair not— fltrenuouhly ^ot^e^e * 

N»\ T will turn this Zo\o of thine 
To lawful love, almost divme , 

For ho IS young, and led astray, 

Tins Beltran and he Hcbt'ines, men say. 

To (hiuigo the lawH of church and Rtate , 
bo tliiiie hIiuU bo an angora fate 
AVlio ere the tliundor bn'uks, should roll 
Its cloud away and save his soul 

Foi, when ho lies upon th\ breast. 

Thou inayosl dcMiiaiid and be poshossed 
Of all his plans, and next day steal 
To me, and all those plans reveal. 

That 1 null every priest, to purge 

soul, may' fast and use the bcourge '* 

That falherV hoard was long and while. 

With love and truth his brow sicincd bnglit , 
1 went buck, all on firi with joy' 

And, (hat sanu evonmg Liado the boy 
T< 11 me, as lover-^ should, heart-free, 
Somulliing to prove liib luvo of me 

Ho told me what he would not tell 
Fur hofio of heaven or fear of 1u 11 , 

And I lay listening in Ruch pndo ’ 

And, soon or ho had loft my side. 

Tripped to tho church by morning-light 
To save lub soul lu his dospite. 


That horrible scafTold dressed, 

That stapled block , God smk the rest 1 
That hoKl strapped hack, that bhncling vobt, 
Those knotted hands and naked breast, 

Till near one bu-^ hangman pressed. 

And, oil tho neck thcsi* arms carebs^d . • • 

No part 111 aught they hope or foai • 

No heaven with thorn, no hi 11 > — and here, 
No eaith, not so much epaco tvs fjoiis 
My hnciv m their worst of dens 
Bill sliall l>oar Ciud and man iny ory. 

Lies — lies, again — and biill, tluy hu ' 


A GBAUMAlUAN*b Fc'Nl' RAL 

Lot US begin and cariy up this corjiso, 

Singing together 

Ijoavo we tho common erofts, tho v ulgar tliorf>cs 
Each in 'is t4*ther 

Rloepmg safe on the bosom of tho plain, 
t aied-for till cock-crow 

L<»ok out if vender be not day again 
itiinuung the rock-row » 

Tliat*s Uio approfinate country , there, man’s thought, 
Kfircr, inltnscr 

KcU gathered for an outbreak, ab it ought, 

(’hafos in tin ei nsi r 

licave we the unletteiiil plain its herd and crop , 

See k we RppultuTo 

On a tall mountain, citiod to the top, 

(Vowdod with cultun • 

AP (hi jxaks Moar, l>nt oni the roRl (vcels , 
tToiids overcome it , 

No * vondei s]>arklc iw the eitadi 1 ’r 
C irehng its summit 

Till! her mir path Iipr , wind we up the heights 
Wait ve the warning ? 

Our low life w d ,'^ tho lev ol’s and llio night’s , 

Ill’s for the nn'rning 

Btep to a time square rho«th erect tlio head, 
tlu» l>elioUlers > 

Hill IS oiii mivster, famous calm and dead. 

Box no on our bhouldcrb 

Sleep, crop and herd ' sleep, darkling thorjie and croft. 
Safe from the weather • 

Ho wh‘»m w© conv oy t-o liw grave aloft , 

Singing tt»gi‘ther 

Ho was a man born w ith thy' face and throat. 

Lyric Apollo ’ 

Long ho lived nainel''s'^ , how should bf>img take no(<. 
inti r would follow 

Till lo, tlio litllo touch and youth wa*- gone ' 

Cram|X'cl and diTiiinislKcl 

Moaned lie, ** New iiu azures, other foot ivnon ^ 

My danoo is finislied ’ ” 

No, thatV Hie world’R wav (keep the mountain-side 
Make foi the citv ') 

Ho knew tlio Rignal and stepped on with pndo 
Over men’s pity , 

Left play for work, and grapplv'd with the world 
Beut on osoapiug 


I told tho father all his schemes, 

Who were his comreuloe, what their dreams ; 

And now make liaste,** 1 said, “ to pray 
The one spot from his soul away ; 

To-night he oomos, but not the same 
Will look 1 '* At night ho novor como. 


What’s in the soroll ** quoth he “ thou kcepoRt furled’ 
Show mo their nhaping. 

Theirs who most studied man, the bard and sage, — 
Give • ** — So, lie gowned him, 

Straight got b\ heart that book to itb lobt page . 
iLioornod, we found him 
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Yoa, but we found him bald too, eyes like lead. 

Accents uncertain : 

** Time to taste life,'’ another would have said, 

** Up with the curtain 1 *’ 

This man said rather, ** Actual life comes next I 
Patience a moment ’ 

Grant I have maatorod learning’s crabbed text, 

Still there’s the oomment 
Jjet me know all ' Prate not of most or least. 

Painful or easy 1 

Even to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the feast. 

Ay, nor feel queasy ** 

Oh, such a hfe as hn resolvra to live, 

'V^’hon he had learned it. 

When he hod gathered all hooks had to give : 

Sooner, he spumed it 
Image the whole, then execute the parts — 

Fancy tlie fabric 

Quito, ore you build, ore stool strike fire from quartr. 

Ere mortar dab bnok ' 

(Kero’s the town gate replied there’s the iiuu‘kut>placo 
Gaping before us ) 

Yoa, this in him was the peculiat grace 
(HoarUni our chorus t) 

Still Ijcfore hving he’d loam how to live — 

No end to learning 

Earn iho means first — God suiely will contrive 
Use for our earning 

Others mistrust and say, ** But timo OKca[ies , 

Live now or never 1 ” 

He said, *' What’s tliiie ? Ixtave Now for dogs and apes I 
Man has Forever ” 

Back to hiA book then deeper dropped his head : 
Calculus racked him 

Leaden before, his oyea grew dronn of lead 
Tussui attaoked him. 

“ Now, master, take a little rest ’ ” — not he t 
(Caution redoubled, 

Step two abreast, the way winds narrowly 1) 

Not a whit troubled 

Back to his studios, froshor than at first, 

Fierce as a dragon 

He (soul hydroptic with a saored thirst) 

Sucked at the fiagon 
Oh. if we draw a circle premature, 

Kocdlofls of for gum. 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain ’ 

Was it not groat T did not he throw on Qod, 

(Ho loves the burthen)— 

God’s task to make the heavenly ponod 
Perfect the earth on ’ 

Did not he magnify tho mind, ehow clear 
,Tust what it all meant T 
He would not discount life, as fools do here, 

Paid by instalment 

He ventured neck or nothing — heaven’s nueoess 
Found, or earth’s failure 

Wilt thou trust death or not ? ” He answered Yes: 
Hence with life's pom lure I ’* 


T POETRY . Dante Gabriel 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI (1828-1882) 
Hib Life 

Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti was bom in 
Portland Place, London, on May J2, 1828 Gabnole 
was his father's name, Charles his godfather's 
(Charles Lyell, father of tho great geologist. Sir 
(Carles Lyell) , Dante was given him ^ter Gabnele 
Rossetti’s favounte poet To avoid confusion with 
hiB father’s namOr Rossetti transposed his Christian 


That low man seeks a little thiiig to do. 

Sees It and does it 

This high man, with a groat thing to pursue 
Dies ere he knows it 

That low man goes on adding one to one. 

His hundred’s soon hit 
This high man, aiming at a milhon. 

Misses an amt. 

That, has the world hero — should he need the next. 

Let the world mind him 1 
This, throws himself on God, and unporploxed 
Seeking shall find Him 

So, with the throttling hands of death at strife. 

Ground he at grammar , 

Still, thro’ tile rattlr*, parts of speoeh were rife : 

While he could stapimer 
He settled Holt's businuss — let it be I-* 

Prowrly based Oun — 

Gave us the doctniie of tlie enclitic JDc, 

Dead from the waint down 
Well, here’s the platform, here’s the proper place : 

Hail to your purlieus, 

AU yo highfliers of tho feathered race, 

Swallows and curlews I 
Hero’s the top>peak, tho multitude bolour 
Live, for they can, there 
This roan decided not to Live but Know — 

Bury this man there T 

Here— here’s his place, whore meteors shoot, clouds foriHi 
LighinmgH are loosened. 

Stars come and go ' Let joy break with the storiii, 
Peace let the dew send I 
liofty designs must close in like eflects 
Iving, 

Leave him — still loftier than tlie world suspects, 
laving and dying 

A Face 

If one could have that httle head of hers 
Painted U)>on a baokgiouud of pale gold. 

Such as tho Tu^scan’i? c arly art prefers ' 

No shade enuroarhing on the matchless mould 
Of tliose two hiw, winch should he o^H^iing soft 
In the pure profile , not as v'hon she lauglis. 

For that spoils all but ratlirr as if aloft 
Yon hyarinth, she loi'es so, leaned its staff’s 
Burllieii of honov-ooloured buds to kiss 
And capture ’twixt tho lips af>art for this, 

Thou her lithu nock, three fingers might surround. 

How it should w aver on tho pale gold ground 
Up to the fruit-shaped, perfect chin it lifts I 
I know, Correggio loves to mass, m nfts 
Of heaven, his angel facoK orb on orb 
Breaking its outline, burning shaileH absorb 
But these are only massed thero I should think, 

Waiting to see some wonder momently 
Grow out, stand full, fade slow against tho sky 
(That’s the pale ground you’d sec this sweet face by). 
All heaven, meanwhile, condensed into one cyo 
Which fears to lose the wondor, should it wink 


Hobbettl Hi 3 Life — H ib Work. 

names, dropping the appellation of Charles. Dante 
Gabnel was throe quartcra Italian, his father coming 
from the Adriatic coasts, his mother from Tuscany^ 
The father was a sensitive, amiable, and nclily 
cultured man, and a high-printiplrd patriot,” 
who was proscntied by the Bourbon kmg, Ferdi- 
nand I, m 1821, escaped to England, and obtained 
an appointment as Professor of Italian m King’s 
College, London, 1831 The mother was fond of 
hterature, deeply religious, and a gentle and devoted 
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wife and mother Many 3 rears later ahe would say 
that her wish had been for an mtelleclual huabaud 
and family. The wish had been granted, “ and I 
now wish there was a little less mlelleet m the family, 
so os to allow for a Uttlo moro common sense ” 

The son at no tune shared his fathei’s political 
enthusiasm , mdeed, he showed a marked distaste 
for pohtioal problems. “ Bo heard so mueJi in his 
youth of . . Luigi Fihppo that he seems to havo 
registered a vow to leave Luigi Filippo and the other 
potontat(» of Europe and their ministers to take 
caro of themselves ” But when about fifteen ho 
yielded to the fascination of Dante, and read eagerly 
nil ho foimd of the great Florentine 

In 183b ho went to a day school in Portland 
Place, and to King’s College fiiiiii 1837 till 1842 

The first distinct picture of ilussetti that presents 
itself 18 that of an affectionate, generous lad, with 
a ]iurtiality for rough simplu folk and a dreamy, 
somewhat indolent nature , but at no period in hia 
Iifo was there anything etfemiiiiite about huii 
Nothing IS further from (ho truth than the old 
popular notion of Uosscfti and Iviats, us men given 
up lo the sensuous impressions of life Both poets 
sulTi rod from ill health, and disease supped their 
powers of volition , but eaih had virility, grit, and 
spli iidid oapaiity for work The vapid emo- 
tioniilisiii of the mstlietii sohool received no cn- 
courogenient from their nuuiter Rossetti, who 
always luhisted on tlio nciessity for funduiuental 
liramwork in poetry 

Beforo clilorol hud aliodowed his life, Bosselti 
aus a brei'zy, genial, and delightful companion, us 
simple and unaifocted us WiUium Morris, and w ith 
a strain of noli humour in his nature that Morns 
never posaessed No man was moro generous in 
Ins appreciation of others, tlio mam <|U(Stion ho 
asked of a man being. Is ho interesting ’> If so, his 
scholarly attsinriients intlueiiced Rossetti siorcoly 
at all, and Ins sueiul jiosition not in the least 

Bent on becoming an artist, ho was scut m 1842 
to a draw'ing aeodemv in Bloomsbury; afterwards 
In the Antique School of tho Royal Academy, m 
184(1 

Tho second picture that detaches itself from 
Rnasctti s biography is that of the earnest young 
art student with masses of brnwn hair, n fino 
forehead, deep-set blue flashing ryes, and an 
nripenous chin This is the young enthusiast 
who wrote 111 1848 to that queer-tempered man of 
genius. Ford Madox Brown, begging to be a pupil 
Brown accepted him with a few laconic words, but 
damped his ardour by setting him to paint pieklo 
jars It was cliiimeteristic of Rossilti that he 
should hove worked hard during three yeors, but 
was impatient of instruction, following out his own 
methods 

Open-hearted and gemul os a rule, he was subject, 
as men of his temperament are, to fits of abstrac- 
tion and social aloofness The one ronstant quality 
in those years is the insatiable love of romantic 
literature He waa always a great, not a wide, 
reader Science, history, philosophy attracted him 
bttle , but legendary romance, whether m prose 
or verse, appealed to him profoimdly, and thus 
medisavol bterature generally held him in thrall. 


He loved Shelley and Keats, especially Keats, and 
in 1847 took to his heart tho Browning of Vauline, 
ParacelauB, and Bella and Pomegrunatea. 

Tho “ pickle jar ” episode hod damped slightly 
Rossetti’s artistic arduur, and it was doubtful for 
a time whether ho should dchiutcly take up art or 
htcraturo. During the year 1848, however, he 
became acquainted with two academy students, 
Holman Hunt and John Everett Millais, and this 
acquaintanceship pioved the starting-point of tho 
famous Pro Raphaclite BroUii rliood 

In 1848 an association wjs established by three 
young painters — Dante Ualiiiel Rossetti , John 
Evorett MiUois, and William Kolinnn lluni — -called 
the “ Pre-Raphaelite Biotlierhoud ” As the name 
eaggt^tB, tins brotherhood idcnlitied therriselvis 
artistically with the painters before Rnpliatl, the 
early Florentines — eg Giotto, Belliiii, I'ra Angel no 
— for they found in tho woik of these nitists on 
individuahty and sincerity alien to tho art of 
Raphael’s successors Even the faults of this 
earlier school hod for the brotherhood a special 
rliarm, and the crude drawing and fauPy perspec- 
tive enchanted ll.cm just as the naivetd and rough- 
ness of the old ballads enchant the scholar 

Rut it must not be thought that the school aimed 
entirely at reproducing nil the cliaractenstica of 
their wo'-k It was the spint rather than the letter 
at which they were amiiiig, although undoublidly 
m some there was a tendency to reproduce tho 
defects 08 well as the niciits 

The occasion of the founduig of the brotherhood 
was a book of engravings which Hunt and Roasetli 
saw at Millais’ house, of cr rtain Italian fn^scoes — 
the mime frescoes as hod impressed Keats and 
IjOigh 1 1 unt 

About this time Ruskm in Ins Modem Painicra 
hod protested against the academic traditions 
w’bich kept young artists making mIiooI topics of 
Raphael Pro Raplim litisin put tins protest into 
apractnidfonn Mattox Browni, wliowiisnot in tho 
movement, none tho loss was of it, and worked 
according to its prineijiles 

The art sitlo of the movement has no immedi- 
ate coiieem for us, since it bi longs to the liistoiy 
of painting, not of literaluio , but ono or tvin 
eharaeliTisticB common to both tho pictorial oiicl 
literaiy side of their work niiiy bo eoninieiited 
upon Tho first is the extreme attention to real- 
istic detail 

Tho Pre-Raphaelites pauited their pictures as 
m frescoes or mosaic work, finishing each portion 
with elaborate care “ Eveiy Prc-Raphoolito lund- 
Reape background,” declared Rusk'ii ” is psinted 
to the last touch m tlie open air from the tiling it- 
self. Everj' Pre-Rnpliachto figure, liowev er studied 
in expression is a true portrait of some living 
person Every minute accessorv is painted in tho 
some manner ” This unflinching realism chainc- 
tenses the earlier work of Rossetti, but later on he 
gav'O fuller scope to his imagination 

Millais soon broke away from Pro-Raphaolito 
orthodoxy Though inferior to Hunt in elnbora 
tion of detail, and to Rossetti in iinaginalive 
power, he became tho most popular of them all 
through sheer cleverness. 
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Anothor cliaractpristic of the rqovemetit waa ita 
love of symbolism This is a modusvol note, and 
Kossetti learnt its si'i'rot from Dante In Dante’s 
Dream the strewn pu[ipios are emblematic of sleep 
and death , an cxpiiing lamp symbohaes the ex- 
t met ion of life, wliile a whito cloud borne away by 
angels — tho departing soul of Beatrice 

While, however, Itossetti, tho master and mind 
of tho movement, was challongiiig public criticism 
by his novel methods, he was at tho same time 
wilting a good dool of his best poetiy, notably 
The Bntle's Prelude, Sister Helen, A iMst Confession, 
Jenny, and The Burden of Nineveh This divided 
mtcrest, however intorcaling artistically, has seii- 
ous practical drawbacks, for it cncumbeied Kossetti 
ill Ills professional work as a piuiitrr, and in 1852 
we fmd him declaring that ho had aliandonod 
poetry Some of his verso was published in the 
Magazine of th<' Urolherhood — another of Rossetti’s 
ideas This was called The Oerm , it was published 
monthly, uoii tamed contributions from Coventry 
Fatmure, Christina Kossetti, and others , and m 
its coluiniis llossetti’s Blessed Dasnozcl first saw 
the light 

In 1854 Kuskin's warm encouragement of the 
Pre-Raphaelites had led to a friendship between 
him and tho fouuJci, but both men were too 
btroiigly mdividuahslK lor any coribideriihlo com- 
panionaliip Ruskiii was Rossotti’s senior by ton 
years, and the young man rosonted tho aulhonta- 
tive manner of the uit oritio As he preferred to 
follow his own Imes, Ruskin callod him “ a con- 
ooitod monkey,” and told him he did whatever he 
likod, ‘ just as puppies and tom-tits did ” Ros- 
setti took these railings good-humouredly, but 
went his own way 

At this moment, when the obscure artist wa» 
beconiiiig a well-known personality, the figure of 
Khsrabeth Siddoll stmek across his path Few 
famous attachments an' hotter known than that of 
the tall, beautiful shop-girl, with pale blue eyes ond 
coppery golden hair, and tho ardnit young painter 

She woa barely seventeen when a mutual fnond, 
Dev-erell, was captivated by her beauty, seen by 
chance in a bonnet shop m T.oiidon He arranged, 
through her mother, for the girl to have sittings for n 
picture ho was painting, " The Duke with Viola ” 
In that pictiiic Rossetti appears as tho Jester, 
the girl hersidf as Viola. 

Quiet, even rcsorv-ed in manner, digmfiod in 
bcaiing, and singularly sweet in disposition, slio 
attracted young Rossetti, who had hitherto owned 
no mistress but Ins art In IS’Jl they become en- 
gaged, and the impoitanee of this attachment 
upon his work, both as a painter and poet, cannot 
well 1x3 ovor-ostimatixl 

Herself no moan artist, she displayed a remarkable 
measure of xioetieal invention iii her drawings ; 
and it IS said that her methods even affected 
Rossetti’s own work Unhappily she was frail in 
constitution, and in 1853 a consumptive tendency 
showed itself Her lover thus wrote to her in 
1854 : “ It seems hard to me when I look at her 
sometimes, working, or too ill to work, and think 
how many without one tithe of her genius or great- 
ness of spirit have granted to tiiem abundant 


health and opportunity to labour through tho little 
they can do or will do ” 

Rossetti was m no position to marry her at the 
time, and the engagement dragged on ui a sonio- 
what unsatisfactory way. In 1 860, his circum- 
stances improving, ho married her at Hastiiigs, 
but sho steadily declined in hoaltb, and her death, 
owing to on overdose of laudanum, probably only 
anticipated by a few months w'hat must have 
bappoiiod 

Keenly atiected by his wife’s tragic death, the 
bunal of his manuscript poems m his wife’s grave 
was an act sufficiently significant of Rossotti’s 
state of mind The poems, he told his friends, 
had often been written when she was sullonng 
and when ho might have been attending to her , and 
ho felt, what was certainly true, that his artistic 
preoccupation had taken him away from his home 
far more than was nght or necessary As a matter 
of fact, Rossetti was never framed for domesticity, 
and the union was fated to bo a failure from the 
first Men of his typo make satisfying lovers but 
l>oor husbands There was something peculiarly 
fitting in this poasionale net of self-abnegation, 
when he placed tho work of his imagination be- 
tween tho cheek and tho hair of his dead wife 

Lovo hod eomc and gone ; sorrow had entered 
Rossetti’s soul and clouded bis naturally happy 
disposition But the vitality of tho man was so 
great that its shadow soon foded to a mere speck, 
and tho years that followed saw Rossetti at the 
height of his power as an artist and of his attrac- 
tive magnetism as a man 

Between 1800 and 1870 he was at his prime 
Ho took 18 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and had first 
for his tenants — for the house was a large, old- 
fashioned one — Swinburne, Ocorgo Meredith, ond 
Mr. William Rossetti This n markable partriciehiji 
soon came to an end, for. however delightful us 
a compamon, Rossetti’s Bohemian habits were 
trying as a hoiLsemate Among his fnends were 
Burne-Jones, who regarded him with affeetion 
and owo, and William Moms, whose strong per- 
sonality was for a time almost obsessed by Ros- 
setti There could bo no better tribute to Ins 
personal charm and influence than the alt itudc of a 
vigorous, mdcpciident soul such as that of Morns. 

Rossetti popularised at this peiiod the collecting 
of china ond bne 5-brac and old furniture An- 
other taste, too eclectic to become poxiular, was his 
passion for eunuus animals A wombat slept over 
tho dinner-table , a zebu in the garden proved 
too exciting an acquisition and was sent away , 
but visitors could theer themselves with watching 
the respective habits nf a kangaroo, a deer, and a 
chameleon Among his amusing letters at this time 
the wombat occupies an important place For 
instance, after casually referring to Troy Town os 
his “ best thing,” he refers to the wombat as “ a joy, 
a tmimph, a delight, a madness ” On one occasion 
Rossetti told Browning that he wanted an elephant 
" What on earth would you do with it ? ” inquired 
Browning “ Teach him to clean the wrmdows,” 
retorted Rossetti blithely, ‘‘ and people will say, 

‘ Who lives there T ’ — * Oh I a painter, Rossetti * 
— ^tben they will come in and buy my pictures.” 
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In 1870 the famous painter bucomea the famous 
poet To many his poems had been fomihar for 
many years, and men hke Suinbumo and Morns 
liod been mipressed by their distinctive mdividu- 
ulity During tho lato ’sixties tliu poetic unpulsu 
came strongly upon hun, and although hia health 
wus hegiiiiiiug to fail at this tune, his imagina- 
tion had iic\ci been more active ilo wrote The 
Strram's Secret a hauntmg piece of mtlody, re- wrote 
from memory some of his earher poems, and, at 
tho 111 gout lequost of his friends, gave pernussion 
for tho M8 pc ems to be exhumed, since much of his 
icrao was forgotten beyond recall Tho tempta- 
tion to jncld to Bohcitation-i, in these circum 
stances, was groat , but one would have lespecicxl 
the man moiu had ho left uloiio tho grave and its 
secrets 

Be that as it may, the poems were tiaiiscnbed 
nnd publishod, and reeuivod with a chorus of en- 
thusiastic praise, led by his friends Swmbumo and 
Mon IS 

Tho second and grimmer shadow tliat fell across 
hiH life at this 1 ime is tho more to 1x) deplored, 
iiinsmuch us few men of letters liad n-ached so 
high a position, m tho opinion of thuso bi'st quali- 
liod to judge, as had Ilosictti Both us a jioot 
nnd painter he had claim u|xin the ailcctionate 
adiiiiiation of hia contempoiariea Then came 
ill-health and tiie cuiiio of tho chloral hiibit, and 
the kindly, hiininious, and brilliant companion 
becomes gr,vdually a moody neurotic, flarassea 
by sleeplebsuevs. ho had taken chloral, quite ignor- 
ant of tho seductive and baneful character of tho 
drug mdiscriiuinatcly used , and his mtoleiuiico 
of advice made it quite clear that from tho outset 
this cxporimont would piove disastrous, especially 
to a man of his nervous orgamsatiori Yot, 
though Ills vitality was impaired and his mental 
and plivHK 111 sulToniigs i onsiderable, his imagiiia- 
tion os a crcativo artist roiuaitiod practidUly un- 
disturbi-d to tho very last The very tenacity of 
tho man's eonslitutioii merely increased his suffer- 
ings, and in 1882 ho died in tho presence of hia 
mother, sister, ond two friends, one of them being 
Ins intimate eoiiipniiiou, WottB-Duiitoii. whoso 
tender coio and unfailing sympathy had proved 
tho one real glram of light for Rossotti during his 
last few years He w'as buned at Birchiiigton on 
\pnl 14, where a cross has liecn erected over hia 
grave 

No 0110 know Rossetti more intimately than did 
\V alts-Duiitou , his tribute, thoreforo, to the man’s 
gi iiius and jieisoiiality cairies especial significance. 
I.et it bo given m the author's own words 

“ As to Ins personal fasoination, among all the poets of 
Kngland we have no record of anything equal to it It 
assorted itsolf not only i" relation to the Pre-Baphoelito 
group, but in relation to all other members of Boeiotv 
with whom lie was brought info contact To desenhe 
tho magnetism of such a man is, of course, impossible. 
Mucli has been written upon what is called the flernonus 
power in eortaiii individuals — tho powei of costing one’s 
own influenen over all others NopoJeon’s cose is gen- 
erally instanced os a typical one But Napoleon’s 
demonic power was of a self-conscious kmd Tt would 
seem, however, that thoro is another kmd of demonic 
power — the power of shedding quite unconsciously one’s 
personality upon all brought into contact with it. The 
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demonic power of Rossetti, like that of D'Arcy m tins 
stoiy, was quite unconscious In Rossetti’s presence os 
ui I)' Arty' B it was impossible not to yield to this strange, 
mysttrious power At the time when ho wos not so en- 
tirely rncluHivo as ho afterwards became, when ho used 
to ineei all soils of pcuplo, the author hud many ojqior- 
tuuilies of noticLug its ulTect upon others He lius seen 
tliom try to insist it, and in v am On a certain oceasioii 
a very cniiiuiit man, nniih usi-d to socioly, and much 
used to the liiilliaiit liuiary clubs of London, was ijuite 
cowid and sili'iutd Ik foie Kussetti Jt is necessaiy to 
dwell upon theso sulitle distmctioiiH, bceausu this is tho 
D’Arcy who, os u ciitii Isv- iciiiuikid, ‘is the loal ])io- 
tagomst ot ultliougli the iiodcr il ics not dis- 

oovei it until tho vorj end ol the sloii nht lo JI’Arev si 
tho churoLter who unravels und ex}il,iins all’ vVithoiit 
D’Arej , indeed, and the demonic power posscssoel by 
him, the story would haw no CMstcnce ” 

Perliapa there is only one othei hgure m modern 
Eiighsh letters with whom Rossetti may be com- 
pared as a compelling xiersonol iiiflucnce . that man 
is Samuel Taylor Colendge, 

lli'i Work 

Milton's postu'ato that iioe-lry should bo simplo, 
sensuous, and jiassiunate has nevci been bedtere-d 
All tho grc>atest poetry la Biiiiplo, bocausu tho 
elemental things ol life are siinplo , it is strisiious, 
liee-uube its appeal must nee-da be made Ihrougli 
the se ufli's, how else- can rhythmic beuuly bo 
re-aJised ’ It is passionate, betauae it dials with 
the prmial instincts 

In two of thtso i-equiBitea Rosactti's verso is 
assurodlv not livtknig He is both senauous nml 
paaaioiiuto , indeed supeiblj so, Ihougli the elabo- 
rate craltsmaiisliii) soinewliat disliails us ut tunes 
mid obscures the ical emotional quality that lies 
behind Li the exquisite iiitensiiy ol hi« sense- 
iiiiprosBions ho reminds us of J-ieiits, and hke 
Keats, ho is tarried away at tunes by this into 
on ultra opulence of illustration that weakens hia 
work tiK an aitist Not that much of thia opulent 
coloiiiing 18 not effective, as for instance such lini-a 
as t'KHl- 

“tiloom girt ’iniel Rpring-flusliod apple growths she 
stands ” 

“ Deep III tho sun-soorched growths, tho dragon 11 v 
Hang like a blue thread loosened from tho sky ” 

"i -it how much more coiupelhiig m its sinqile 
atreiiglh ore these lines, from which luxuiiaiit 
fancies have been imhlessly pruned 

“ Her eve's were docpi-r than the depth 
Of waters stilled at oven,” 

“ 'lliv soul I know not from thy tiodj , noi 
Thee from myself, neither our love from God " 

Although not a painter himself, tho pictorial 
suggcstivencsa of Keats’ poetiyr pioved a fnutfiil 
inspiration to the Pre-Raphaelite group of which 
Rossetti was Ihe moat distinguished reprosenta- 
tiv» Tho extreme fondness for elaboration of 
dotojl, and the outlook upon nature, not os a 
rhythmic pageant of oolour, but os a study m still 
life, IS especially noticeable in the paintings of 
this school It has been well said that tho Pre- 
Kaphaehtes arranged “ images and impressions os 
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the .Tapaaeae arrange flowers, so that each may keep 
its perfect independence and colour ” 

That the pictorial olomoiit is more msielent in 
Rossetti than in Keats is obviously due to the foci 
that Rossutti’s outlook on the woild is essentially 
that of the jiiunler He thinks and feels in pig- 
ments Who but a painter would have given us 
Lnes like those 

“ The klossod damozol loaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven 


She had three hhea in her hand 
And the stars lu her hair were seven ” 


** And the souls mounting up to God 
Wont by her hke dim /tames ' 

“ Where tlie long cloud the long wood's counterpart 
Sheds doubled darkness up the labouring hill 

*' Thine eyes gray lit in shadowing hair above ” 


This IS not ineiely thu verse of a pictorial artist, 
but of a Pre-Haphaelito artist. In the words 
itahciscd above the famdiar symbolism of tho 
modimval colourist is clearly discerned Even m 
so modern a poem as Jenny the poot cannot resist 
rocalhng a picture by tho Floiuntinc paintors In- 
dued Rossetti’s verse, when not written for pictures, 
almost invariably suggests pictures. 

In that splendid poem, A Last Confraaion, 
perhaps the only one that shows the direct uiflu- 
enoe of a contemporary, the pointor-poct is un- 
inistakablo Browning’s method may have sug- 
gosti-d the general schoiiio of the poem, but Rossetti 
has stamped his own genius upon the tale It is 
tho story of a murder, and the colour red gleams 
through the verso from the very opening, where 
the man finds the child on tho hills and she tells him 
her parents had loft her and walked into “ tho great 
rod hght,” down to the catastiopho when “sea 
and sky were blood and fire and all the day was ono 
red blindness ’’ 

But tho sensuousnoss of Rossetti’s verso travels 
bcyoml the more expression of emotion m terras 
of sense After all, Sholloy and Browning also wore 
culouiisls, and the diFTorciice botwis'ii them and 
Rossetti IS in this respett ono of degree, not of 
kind But ill their sousuousness as poets they 
exhibit divcigencoB which may bo explained by 
saying that while all three give sensuous expres- 
sion to feehng, Rossetti also givew sf'iiHuous expres- 
sion to ihouqht It 13 here tliat wo light upon tliat 
quality m RoBselti’s \ersn that hos given olTenoo 
to some*, and is rosponsihlo for the enlicisni that 
there is a voluptuous “ hot-house ’’ atmosphere 
about it 

Rossetti was throe-quarters Italian, and ho tre'ats 
passion fiom tho Southern and not from the Norib- 
em point of view “Rosse’Mi,” wrote Ruskiii m 
Pralt rita, “ was really nut un Englishman but a 
great ItaUan tormented in the inferno of Leindon ” 
Tho Italian side of Rossetti’s temperament cer- 
tainly impresses most of his work The frank 
voluptuousness of his wondeiful sonnet sequence. 
The House of Life, is the reverse of English Tho 
Northern temperament, naturally reserved and 
secretive whore the emotions of love and religion are 


concerned, shrinks from dwelling on the sensuou*. 
manifestations of passion And one may add that 
if it IS botrayod into doing so an aggressive coanu 
noBS displays itself at unco 

This IS not bi> with the Southern temperajin nl , 
fevered and moibid as their erotic and dovotioiwil 
hterature may seem, it is never coarse 1 he 
reverential devotion to tho beauty of the body, 
wluch strikes most Englishmen us mawkish and 
uuwhulesome, and not a few as unmoral, is far 
removed in S])irit from more eroticism Tho 
senses wore for Rossetti sacramental emblems of 
the spirit In every department of thought and 
emotion, not in love only, Rossotti sought for the 
outward manifestations Where Tennyson senti 
meiitnlises and Bi owning inlellectuolisos, Rossotti 
n‘ad olT tho physical expression of e*T(airi sides of 
life But he valued the physical expression, the 
outward nianifestation, not as does tho m''ie 
sensualist as something disconnected from tho 
inner life, but as the visible sign of the invisible 
power that moulds life and charactei mlo lieauty 
and nobiUty lie worshipped lieimly 

“ Whose speech Tnilb knows not from her thought. 
Nor los o her boilj from her soul ’’ 

Robert Buchanan s attack on Rossetti in The 
Fleshly School of Poetry is wide of tho mark, !'«- 
cause Rossetti’s Beiisuousness is soiiipthing other 
than sensuality Indeed Biuhanan came to realise 
ho had condumnod without justice, and years 
afterwards made a frank and imi'eserved retraction 
Yet, if the heavy perfumed atniosjihore of Rossetti’s 
love poetry will always strike English readers as 
enervating, and if his oiilspokenness offends our 
const itut lunal nsei\e iii iiiattcrs of sexual love 
let us at any rate reoogiiiso that the question is not 
one of morality but lueiolv one of taste Its real 
weakness lies not in its sensuousnesB but in its 
frequent lack of simphcily Its rich ornamenta- 
tion, its metieiilons elaboration fatigues the eye ; 
and to this extent it fails to appeal to us so potently 
as do Burns and Browning as poets of passion 
In it-, own circumscribed sjihcre of sexual ecstasy 
transfigured by spiritual rapture, it is rarely 
lK*nutiful and indeed uniquo in English pcxitry. 
But tho VII lie breadth of Browning and the poig- 
nant pathos of Burns touch us more' intimately 
bv reason not only of their more welcome reticence 
but by the ir larger and fresher simplicity of treat- 
ment 

The limitations of Rossetti’s sensuous complexity 
have been noted ; lot us not o\ erlook, however, the 
peculiar grace and fascination it curncs with it ; 
for ot its worst it is but the defect of his uilislic 
virtue — a iriarvcllouslv subtle imagination This 
subtle imagination could spin the gossamer web of 
glamour and fantasy over the simplest themes, 
as in My Stater’s Sleep, as well as revel in the nch 
storehouse of inc'dimviil rumarieo 

My SisTsa’s flusEP 
She Tell asleep on Clii istmas Eve - 
Al li iigl h tho long-ungraiiled shade 
Of weary eyelids overweigh’d 
The pain nought else might yet relieve. 
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Our mother, who liod leaned all day 
Over the bed from chime to chime, 

Then raised herself foi the lirst time, 

And as she sat her down, did pray 

Her little work-table was spirod 
With work to Bnmh For the glare 
Made by her candle, she had care 
To work some distcmce £i oni the bed 

Without, there was a cold moon up, 

Of winter radiance sheer and tlun , 

The hollow halo it was in 
Was like an loy crystal cup 

Thiough the small room, with subtle soutnl 
Of flame, by vents the iinshine drove 
And reddened In ils dim alco\u 
The mirror shed a clearness round 

I had been sitting up ‘joinr iiighls 

And inv tired mind felt weak and blank , 

Tjike a sharp strengthening wine it drank 
The btilliieas and the broken lights 

Twelve struck That sound, by dw indling j’carB 
Heaid in each hour, crept off, and then 
The rulfled silence spread again, 

Like water that a pebble stirs 

Ou’’ mother rose fioni whore sho ^at 
Her needles, as she laid tlioiii do>^ii. 

Mot lightly, and hor silken gown 
Settled , no other noise than that 

“ Glory unto Iho Nowly Born * ’* 

So, os 8 aid angels, sho did sai , 

Bocause we won in Chiistimis Day, 

'J'huugh it would fat ill ho long till morn 

Just then In the room over us 

There was a pushing book of olmir«t, 

As some v^lio had ^at unai^arc s 
So late, iiOM' lioard the hour, and loso 

ith anxious softly-stepping haste 
Our mother wont win i< Alargup 1 , 

Foaling tho sounds o’l rlioad— should they 
Ha\c Imikcii her long watchod-for rest * 

Sho stoo(KHl an instant calm, and tuiued , 

But suddenly turned hack again 
And all her features seoincd in pain 
With woe, and her <*y(.s ga/c'd and ^eai m'd 

For my part, I but hid rnv fnee 

And hold my bieath, and spuke no woid 
Tliere was none spoki n , hut 1 heard 
The Hiloncc for a little space 

Our mother bowed hor-'Clf and wept 
And both in> arms fell, and 1 saul 
“ God kiiow's I knew that she was dead ” 

And tliere, all white, my faibloi slept 

Then kneeling ujion Clinstmaa morn 
A little after twelve o’clock. 

We said, ere iho first quarter stnick 
‘ Clinst s blessing on tho new Jy born ’ ” 

Ab a mcdimvaliflfc Rossetti is obMously in ron- 
gonial Rurroundings, for the mingled warji of hcasu- 
ousn««a and siiporsionsuouaness, ho ehttractmt-tio 
of tho Middle Ages, suited to a nicety his peculiar 
genius. 

The human olenKMits of old lonmnco wore finely 
apprehended by Scott and Williaiii Moiris ; tho 
sensuous elomcnts attracted Iveat-s ; tho mystic 
olemonta inspired C'olondge But no one poet has 
gathered up all those divorso elements m the way 
that Rossetti has done In suoli poems as Stretfon 
TV^ater, The lCinQ*9 Trugedy, and The M/ntc ShtrPt 


he touches the popular ballad with all its rough 
simplicity and iiuivet4 ; and if he foils to rt'alise 
tho hearty humanity that touches Scott s best 
woik, ho 18 more faithful to the conventions of tho 
old ballad form Again, ho has essayed in poems 
like Thi Bndf'a Prelude and Hoae Mary to repro- 
duce that sonsuouH atmosphere which gave surh 
nehness of offoct to The Eve of St Agnes oiul 
Lamia ; and Ins suecobs here is unqiK'fltioiied 
Keats himself never exrellod the pidoMul sphu- 
dour of I'hc Jindc's Prelude or the o]«ii1('nt imag<*rv 
of Rose Mary t and in sheer intellutiud grasp of 
old supcrstitionn and ancient cusloins lie is di*?- 
tinetly inferior to Rossetti The opi niiig of The 
Bride^s Prdude is perfect in its way, wlnio tin* an 
16 lancuoroua and n-dolent w’lth muhk, m^nh, iin<l 
the noondav siui, while ever and anon tlu* sounds 
float in through the caaement of inunnuniig 
and tho melody of tho lute . 

“ Amclotte laughed into the air 

With e\©H that sought the ‘'im 
But where tho walls in long hroe-ulo 
Wire serni nod. ono who is afiuid 
Sat Aloj^i within the ehade 

And o\« II in hlioilo wok gliain enoug' 

To shut out full repose 
From the bnde'n ’tinng-chomhci , whieli 
U as like thi mm r ftltiu riuhe 
Whoao dimness worship ha*! mode iirh 

\\ illiin the window’s heaped recess 
The light was cuuntoi changed 
In blent reflexes manifold 
From perfume-caskotH of wiought gokl 
And gems the bride’s hair could not liol 1 

All thruqt together and with thi «;o 
A pliin-cui V i d lute w hu h now , 

At Amelott( s sudden passing Ihtie, 

Was «!wept in soinewuso tinawan . 

And bhuok to music the close an 

Against the haloed lattice -panes 

Tlio bridesmaid Biinned her bica ^ 

Then to llie glass turned tall end fiii, 

And bioted and shifted damlih 
Her loin belt through hei colt liiudie 

Tlie bolt WOR siher, and the elosp 
f>f loztngMl aim heaiing^ , 

A world of minored tinta niinuti 

Tho npphng sunslime wrought into I 

That flushed hci hand and wariiud hci foot 

At leoat an hour had Aloyse — 

Her jtwtlh m her hair, — 

Her white gown, as became a brirl< , 

Quartered ni silver at each aidi , — 

Bat thuH aloof, as if to liide 

Om^'p her bo oni, that la> still, 

Tho \ 1 st was iich m gram 
AVith close pearla wholly o\ersct 
Around h< r throat tho fastenings met 
Of che\ csa\ le and mantelet 

Her arms were laid along her lap 
W’lih tho hands 0 ]>en hte 
Itself did seem at fault with hi i 
Beneath the drooping brows, the stir 
Of tliouglit mode noonday hea\ier ” 

Rossetti’s power of mystic suggestion has no peer 
Ba\e in Colendgo What ("olpridc*' did for tho 
oftilier veaifl of the oentun' Roasetti did for the 
later years. After the rush of poetry, clnii^i'd 
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and often heavily weighted with practical prob- 
lems of the hour, he brought back the myatic spirit 
to our verse Not the rchgious mysticism of his 
Bister and of Tennyson and Brownuig, but the 
mysticism of thu artist with its fascination for the 
half-lights, tor Uie undiscovered countries of thought 
and ftxilmg He hod the power of impressing the 
iinagmat lull with splendid Imes that suggested 
60111“ half-ejcjmissud thought, some dimly-shadowed 
emotion, such hut s as : 

“ Oirt 111 dark growths, yet glimiiienng with otic star.’* 

“ The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of llopo ” 

“ \^ ords, whose silence wastes and kills '* 

“ Tho spuoiuiis vigil of Uio stars.” 

That wonderful poem. The Blmscd JJamozel — 
wonderful liiul it boon the maturn woik of the 
wiiter, moie wonderful considering ho was quite a 
voutli wlien ho wiote it — is full of fine, subtle 
touchpp It has a freshness and spaciousness of 
imagination that is larking ui some of his moro 
oiiiato lator pictures 

The Blessed Daiiiozel leaning out from the gold 
bar of Heaven : 

” From the fixed place of Heaven she sivw 
Tniic like a ]mlse sliake fi<*rte 
Throuuh uU the woilds Her gaze still elroie 
Within the gull to p'erte 
lls path , and now she spoke as when 
Till slurs sang in tlieir spheres ” 

The sense of vastness is splendidly conveyed in 
th(»io lines 

n'lioii follows a Btanssa worthy of Colendgo, per- 
haps not uiiinspiicd by his magic . 

“ The sun was gone now , the curled luojn 
W.iH liki u little leather 
Fliittiring fur down tlic gulf . and now 
She spoke thro’ the still weather. 

Her voice was like tlio voice the stars 
Had when they sang together ” 

In contrast with this sense of immensity, where 
in a bold lino the earth is desenhed os spinning in 
thn void like a fretful midge, comes the wistful 
longing of tho inaidc n for lu r lover still on earth, 
and her pasmonato prayers for him to como to her 
soon 

t'uli-iidge alone could match the haunting 
mystery of lines like those 

“ Here high up in the balcony. 

Sister Helen, 

The moon flies face to face with me 
Outside it’s inoriy in the wind’s wake, 

Sister Helen 

In the shaken trees tho chill stars sliake 
Hush, heard you a horse* tread, as you spake, 

Little brother ? ” 

All the witchery of twilight is here ; 

“ When the leaf sliadows at a breath. 

Shrinks in the rood, and all the heath. 

Forest and water far and wide 
Lie with tlio mystery of death ” 

Sometimes, like Keats, ho can suggest m a smgle 
superb lino 

” And her far seas moan as a single shell ” 


What poet has more exquisitely caught the 
Spirit of the dream world, as seen through a lover’s 
eye, as m Love’s Noctum : 

“ Master of the mnimuring courts 

Where the shapes of sloep convene I — 

Lo I my spirit here exhorts 
All the powers of the demesne 
For their aid to woo my queen 
What reports 

Yield thy jealous courts unseen T 

Vaporous, unaccountable, 

Bream-world lies forlorn of hght, 

Hollow like a breathing shell. 

Ah I that from all dreams I might 
Choose one dream and guide its flight I 
I know well 

Wliat her sloop should tell to-mght ” 

Here a common psychical experience is wrought 
into a thing of beauty by subtlety of treatment . 

“ 1 liave been here before, 
liut when or how I cannot tell , 

1 know tho grass beyond the door, 

'riio sweet keen smell, 

llip Biglimg sound tho lights around the slioie ” 

Iiliile the sensuous beauty of Rossetti’s verso 
18 fuby recognised, the intellectual power and the 
inmal loico of his genius have had far Ic-M than its 
duo It IS .IS if Biiglishmen eould not appreciivto 
the spiritual power of a wiilcr unless ho ascended 
the pulpit The moral must be thrust before their 
eyes : tho religion must be cry’stallisc d uito a creed, 
or they susjioct a moial ilnbliiness 

And yet the moral beauty of his work is oleai 
enough, and ought tiovor to have been called in 
question 

Thorn IS no finer treatment of the social problcsii 
in poetry than may be found in Jenny — a poem 
riTiosluiiglv fiee fiom tho mawkish sentiment that 
so often spoils vorse dealing with this subject 
Then again, mark tho lofty imaginaluin of The 
Burden of Nineveh Tho hupo winged atone bulls 
of Nineveh start a reverie in I ho poet’s mind in 
which he thinks with misgiving on the civilisation 
of our own day. He reflects how smugly' we talk 
of the baseness of the older civihsations, and 
shako our licads at mention of Babylon and 
Nmeveh Vet mav it not bo that this bas-Trlief, 
dug out from the ruins of Nmeveh and now looking 
down from (ho walls of the British Museum, will 
be discovered years hence in tho rums of London, 
and tho discoverers imagine it to be our Gcxl ' 

Who (imiing lu this desert place 
Ills form, bhall hold us fui hoiiiu race 
That walked not in (Jlinst’s lowly ways, 

Itut bowed Its piido and vowed its praise 
Unto tho Ood of Nineveh.” 

A vein of delicate and austere satire runs through- 
out the poem, giving its impressive rhytlim nil 
possible ofloct 

How admirable is the idealism m those beautiful 
sonnets. Lost Days and A Supersenptwn : 

“ The lost days of my life until to-day. 

What were they could I see them on tho street 
Lie as they fell ? Would they bo ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden mto olay T 
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Or golden coirih squandered and BtiU to pay T 
Or drops ol blood dabblinff the guilty feet ¥ 

Or such spilt water os m dreamn must cheat 

The undying tluoat o£ Hell, athirst alway ¥ " 

J lut QUO day ho will hear thobc wasted houi s accusing 
him of self-murder, muttering 

1 am thyself — what host thou done to me ^ 

The mystery of hfe is hinted at with exquisite 
dohcacy lu The Sea Limits : 

Listen alone beside the sea. 

Listen alone among the woods , 

Those voices of twin boliiudes 
Shall have one Bouud alike to thoo 

llaik whore tlic inurinuib of thronged men 
Surge and sink bock and Hurge again, ~ 

Still the one voice of wa^u and tree 

Gather a bhell from the htiown boacli 
And listen at its lips they sigh 
Thi same desire and m3 Ktcry, 

The 0( ho of tbo whole eca'H sjjcoch 
And all mankind is tluis at heart 
I^ot anything hut what thou art 
And Earth, bca, Man, arc all 111 each '* 

i’rofoundiM thaikeis, and more varied singers the 
last century has given us, but Rossetti lias ex- 
pressed, in u way tio oUior poet has done, the 
Jiiuiger of tho human heart for love and beauty, 
tho luuiger of the human soul for those impalpalde 
inystoiKS that touch tho honzon of human thought. 

Jenny 

laughing languid Jenn}, 

Fond of a kibs and fond of a guinea, 

V\ hose head upon iiiv knee to luglit 
hohtb for a while, on if grow'ii light 
With all our dances and the Houtid 
To whuh tho wild luncH spun 30a round 
Fair Jonn3 mine, the thouglitlese quocn 
01 kiNMes which the hluBh between 
('oiild hardly make more daintier , 

\\ huso ovoB arc art blue akics whoso hair 

]rt count less gold incomparable 

Frt'bii flowers, scarce touched with signs tliat tell 

Of Lovo*h exiiborant Ijotbed — Nay, 

Poor flower loft torn <iince yesterday 
Until to-inorrow Icnvo 30U bare , 
l*oor handful of bright spring water 
Flung 111 the whirlpourn rthricUing face ; 

Pool sliameful Jciiiiv, full of grnco 
Tlius with 3 our head upon knoe ^ 

"W hose person or whosi purHo may bo 
The lodestar of your rovcrio ¥ 

Tins room of ^'Qura, my Jenny, looks 
A cliango fiorn mine so full of books. 

Whoso serried ranks hold fast, forsuoth. 

So main captivi hours of 3 outh, — 

Tho liouih the3' thieve from day and lught 
To niulvo one’s chonshed woik come right. 

And li a\ o it w rong for all ilioii thoft, 

Even ns to-night 1113 woik was left * 

Until 1 A owed that siiioo inv brain 
And oyufl of dancing 81 * 0106(1 so fain. 

My feet should have some dancing too •— * 

And thus it woh I mot with 3’'ou. 

Well, I suppose *twas haid to part. 

For here 1 am And now, sweethoart, 

You secmi too tired to get to bed 

It was a oarelese life I led 
When rooms liko this were soarco so strange 
Not long ago. What breeds the change,— 

The man3 aims or tho few years T 
Because to-nieht It all appears 
Bomotbing 1 do not know again* 


The cloud's not danced out of my brain,— 
The cloud that mode it turn and swim 
W hill hoiii by hour the books grew dim. 
Whv, JcLui\, OB 1 watch >ou there, — 

For all your wealth of loosened hair, 

'\oiir Bilk uiigirdled and unlac'd 
And warm bweets open to tho waist, 

All golden in tku.i liimpliglit’s gloani, — 

You know not what a hook you socni, 
Ilalf-itad by lightning 111 a (iicani > 

Row should vou know, iny .Ininy ^ Nay, 
And I should be ashamed to sn3 — 

Poor beaut3’, so well woilh a kiss ’ 

But wliile my thought runs on like (Iuh 
W ith wasteful whims inoic than enougc 
1 wondci what you’io thinking of 

If of myself you think at all. 

What IS the thought I — coiijoctural 
On Sony mattors bt'si uiisolvcd ¥— 

Or inly is each grace resolved 
To lit mt with a lure ^ — 01 (sad 
To think ') perhaps you're merob' glad 
Tlial Pm not drunk or luffionly 
And 111 3'ou rest upon iny knee 

For sometimes, weio tho truth confess’d. 
You’re thankful for a little rest, — 

Glad from thi crush to rest within. 

From the hi jrrf-rticknpsH and the dm 
Where onv \ h \oite at virtue ’& pi‘ih 
Moiks \ou l>ocauFi( 30iir gown rich , 

And hoin the pale girl's dumb lobiiki^ 

W liO‘*o iU-L.iid grace and toil-worn look 
Pioolumi till' slronglh that keepn her weak. 
And olhw iiightK than vours bospoak , 

And from tho wiso nnchildish elf, 

To srhoolinate lessor than himstlf 
Pouitmg 301a out, what thing 3011 are — 
^es, fiom the daily jeer and jar. 

From bhamo and shame's outbraMiig too, 

Is rcbt not bometiiues sw ect to 3 ou ¥-^ 

But most from the hatefulne>-s of man 
Who spares not to end what he began, 
Wlioso acts aie ill and his speech ill. 

Who, liHMiig used 30U at Iuh will, 

TlmislM YOU aside, as whon 1 dine 
I Berv’o tin* dishes and tlie wine 

Well, handsome Jenny mine, sit up ; 

V\ e filled our glasses, let us sup, 

And do not h t mo think of \ ou. 

Lest sharrii' of yours Rufifice lor two 
Wliat, still Ro tired ¥ Well, well then, keep 
Your head thoic, •50 30U do not Bleep , 

But tlmt tho weariness 11183 

And lpa^e you merry, take this glass. 

Ah 1 lazy hly hand, more bloHs'd 
If ne’er in rings it had been dress'd 
Nor over by a glo\c concoal'd ' 

Behold the Idion of tho held, 

Tliey toil not neither do tho3 Kpln ; 

(Ro doth the ancient text begin, — 

Not of Mich rest as on© of those 
Can Hhuie ) Another rest and oaso 
Along each snmnior sated path 
hroiii iIh new lord the garcieii hath, 

Than that whose spring in blesRings ran 
Winch piaised Iho bounteous huBhundiuan, 
Kre ^et, 111 davH of hankeniig brc.dh, 

The liliei biekonod unto death 

Whut, Jennv, are vour lilies dead ¥ 

A3e, and tho snow-white leaves ore spread 
Like winter on the garden-bed 
But you had roeos left in May, — 

Thoy were not gone too JennY’, noy, 

But must 3 our roses die, and those 
Their purfled budn that should uncloRe 
Even so , the leaves are culled aport, 

Btill red as from tho bioken heart 
And here's the naked stem of thorns. 
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Nay, nay, mere words Here nothing wanu 
Ab yet of winter biokness here 
Or want alone could waken fear,-» 

Nothing but pasnion wrings a tear 
I]\rept when there may rise unsought 
Haply at times a passing thought 
Of the old clays which seem to be 
Muc h older than any history 
Thai IS wnttun in any book , 

^\heii she would lie in fields and look 
Along the ground through the blown grass* 

And wonder where the city was, 

I ar out of sight whose broil and hale 
They told her then for a oluld’s tale. 

Jenny, jou know the city now 
A child can tell the tale there, how 
Borne things that are not yet enrollM 
In maikot lists are bought and sold 
Even till tho early Sunday light, 

When Saturday lughi is maiket night 
Everywhere, be it dry or wet. 

And maiket night in the Haymarket. 

Our J&arned London childien know. 

Poor Jenny all ^oiir piide and woe ; 

Have boen your lifted silken skirt 
Advertise dainlios through the dirt : 

Have seen your ooach-whools splanh rebuke 
On virtue , and have learned your look 
When wealth and health slipped past, you stare 
Along the streets alone and there, 

Round the long park acrobs tho bridge 
The cold lamps at tho pavement’s edge 
A^ind on together and apart, 

A fiery serpent for your heart 

Let the thoughts pass an empty cloud 1 
SuppoMo I were to tlunk aloud, — 

What if to her all this wore said * 

Wh>, OH a volume seldom road 
Being opened halfway shuts again, 
bo might the pages ot her brain 
Be parted at eutli words, and thonoe 
rioHo bark upon the dusty sense. 

For IS there hue or shape dohned 
In Jenny’s desecrated mind, 

W'liore ^1 coutagiouH currents meet* 

A Lethe of the middlo street ^ 

Nay it reflects not any face 
Nor sound is in its sluggish pace. 

But as they coil those eddies clot. 

And night and day remember not 

Why Jennv, you’re asleep at lost 
Asloop, poor Jenny, hard and fast — 
bo young and soft and tirod , so fair, 

W^ith ohm thus nestled in y our hair. 

Mouth quirt ovclids almost blue 

As it some sky of dreams shone through 1 

Ju-^t as another woman sleeps ' 

Enough to thiow one’s thoughts in heaps 
Of donbt and horror, — what to say 
Or think, — this awful secret sway , 

The potter’s power o\ or tho clay * 

Of the same lump (it lias been said) 

Jior honour and dishonour made. 

Two sister vessels Here is one. 

My cousin Nell is fond of fun. 

And fond of dress, and change, and praise^ 
bo mere a woman in her ways 
And if her sweet oyos rich In youth 
Arc hke her lipi that tell the truth, 

My cousin Nell is fond of love* 

And she’s the girl I’m proudest of. 

Who does not prize her guard her well f 
The love of change, in cousin Nell, 
bhall find the best and hold it dear 
The uneonquered mirth turn quieter 
Not througn her own through others’ woe : 

The conscious pnde ot beauty glow 
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Beside another’s pnde m her. 

One httle part of all they share. 

For love himself shell npen then 
In a kind soil to just increase 
Through years of fertilising peaoe. 

Of the same lump (as it is said) 

For honour and dishonour made. 

Two Bister vessels. Here is one. 

It makes a goblin of the son. 

6o pure, — so fall’n f How dare to think 
Of the flrat common kindred hnk T 
Yet, Jenny, till the world shall burn 
It seems that all things take thoir turn ; 

And who shall say but this fair tree 
May need, in cliangee that may ho, 

Your children’s children’s chanty 7 
bcorned then, no doubt, as you are scorn’d I 
Shall no man hold hia pnde forewarn’d 
Till m the end, the Day of Days, 

At Judgment one of his owm race. 

As frail and lost as \ ou, shall rise, — 

His daughter, with nib mothor’b eyes 7 

How Jenny's clock ticks on the shelf ! 
Might not the dial scorn itself 
That has suoh hours to register 7 
Yet as to me, even so to her 
Are golden sun and siKcr moon. 

In daily largosso of earth’s boon, 

Counted for life coins to one tune 
And if, as blindfold fates are toss’rl 
Til rough somo one man this life be lost. 

Shall soul not bomehow pay for soul ^ 

Fair bhmos the gilded aureole 
In wlueh our highebt painters place 
Some hying woman’s simple face 
And tho stilled features thub described 
As Jonn> *s long throat droops aside — 

The shadows whore tlie cheeks are thin, 

And pure wide curve from ear to ohiti,>~ 
With Kaflaers, Leonardo’s hand 
To show them to men’s souls, might stand. 
Whole ages long, the whole world through, 
For prrocbingo of what God can do 
What has man done here 7 How atone. 
Great God, for thie which man has done 7 
And for the body and soul which by 
Man’s pitiless doom must now comply 
With lifelong hell, what lullaby 
Of Bwcet forgetful second biith 
Remains 7 All dark No sign on earth. 
What measure of God’s rest endows 
The many mansions of his house. 

Tf hut a woman’s heart might seo 
Such erring heart unerringly 
For once I But that can never be. 

Like a rose shut m a book 
In which pure women may not look. 

For its base pages claim control 
To crush tho flower within the soul , 

Where through each dead rose leaf that clmga^ 
Palo as transparent Psyche-wings, 

To the vile text, are traced such things 
As might make lady’s cheek indeed 
More than a living rose to read , 

Bo nought save foolish foulness may 
Watch With hard eyes the sure decay ; 

And so the life blood of this rose. 

Puddled with shameful knowledge, flows 
Through leaves no chaste hand may unclose : 
Yet still It keeps such faded show 
Of when ’twsA gathered long ago. 

That the crushM petals* lovely grain. 

The eweetneea of the sanguine stain* 
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Been of a woman*B eyes, roust make 
Her pitiful heart, so prone to ache. 

Love roses better for its sake : — 

Only that this can never be~ 

Even so unto her sex is she. 

Yet, Jenny, looking long at you. 

The woman ^most Codes from view* 

A cipher of man’s changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, and to come, 

Is left A riddle that one shrinks 
To challenge from the scornful sphinx. 

Like a toad within o stone 
Seated while Time crumbles on , 

Which sits there since the earth was curs’d 
For Man’s transgression at the first , 

Which, living though all contunea, 

Not once has seen the sun arise , 

Whoso life, to its cold circle charmed. 

The earth’s whole summers have not warmed g 
Which always — wliithorso the stone 
Be flung — aits there, deaf, blind, alone ; — 

Aye, and shall not ho driven out 
Till that which shiiis him round a)>out 
Break at the very Master's stroke, 

And the dust thereof vanish as smoke, 

And the seed of Man vanish as dust — 

Even so within this world is Lust, 

Come, come, w hat use in thoughts hke this t 
Poor liltle Joimy, good to kiss, — 

You’d not hohm e hy what strange roads 
Thought travels, when your beauty goads 
A man to-night to think of toads ' 

Jenny, wake up , Why, tboro’s tho dawn t 

And there’s an early waggon drawn 
To market, and soine sheep that jog 
Bleating licfoio u barking dog , 

And the old streets come peeping tliroogh 
Another night that London know , 

And all us ghostlike as tho lamps 

6o on tho wings of day decamps 
My lek»t night's frolic Glooms liegin 
To shiver ofT as light cn^cps in 
Past the gauze cuitaiuu liulf drawn-to. 

And the lamp’s doubled shade grows bluei— • 

Your lamp, my Jennj, kept alight, 

Like a wise virgin’s, all one night < 

And 111 the alcove coul]> spread 
Glimmers witli dawn your empty bed ; 

And yonder your fair face 1 see 
Befloctecl lying on iny knee, 

Where teoiiiH wilh first foreshadowings 
Your pu r-glosh htrnw'Iid with diamond nngs : 

And on \oiir h»jHom all night worn 
Yesterday’s rose now' droops forlorn. 

But dies not ) ot this summer morn 

And now without, os if some word 
Hod called upon them tkint the> heard. 

The London sparrows for ond nigh 
Claiiioiir together suddenly 
And Joiiiiv’rt cage bird grown awake 
Here in llieir song his part must take. 

Because here, too, the day doth break. 
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And somehow in msrself the dawn 
Among stirred clouds and veils withdrawn 
Btnkes myly on her. Let her sleep. 

But wilT It wake her if 1 heap 

Those cushions thus beneath her head 

Where my knee was ? No, — there’s your bed* 

My Jenny, while you dream And there 
I lay among your golden hair, 

Perhaps tho subject of your dreams, 

These golden coins. 

For still one deems 
That Jenny’s flattermg sleep confers 
New mamc on the magic purse^ 

Gnm web, how ciosged with shnvelled fliea I 
Between the threads fine fumes arise 
And shape their pictures in the brain. 

There roll no streets in glare and ram 
Nor flagrant man-swine whets his tusk , 

But delicately siglw in musk 
The homage of the dim boudoir ; 

Or like a ^pitating star 
Thrilled mto song, tho opera-night 
Broatlios faint in tho quick pulse of light S 
Or at the carnage-window bhme 
Rich wares for choice , or, free to dine. 

Whirls through its hour of health (divme 
For her) the concourse of the Park 
And though in tho discounted dork 
Her function'- there and here are one. 

Beneath the lamps and m tho sun 
There reigns at least the ocknow (edged belle 
Apparent beyond parallel 
Ah Jenny, yok, wc luiow your dreams 

For even the Paphian Venus seems 
A goddess o’er the it alms of love, 

Whon silver-shnned in Bhadow> grove, 

Ayo, or let offerings mcoly plac’d 
But hide PriapuB to the waist. 

And whoso looks on him shall see 
An (ligible duty 

Why Jenny, waking here alone 
May help you to remember one 
Tliough all the memory’s long outworn 
Of many a double pillowed morn 
1 think 1 see you when you w akr 
And rub vour eyes for ijk , and shake 
My gold in rising, from \our hair, 

A Daiiod for a moment there 

Jonny, my love rang true ’ for still 
Love at first sight is vague, until 
That tuikluig makes him audible 

And rouet 1 mock you to the last, 

Ashamed of my own shame, — aghast 
Because some thoughts not bom amiss 
Hose at a poor fair face like this T 
Well, of such thoughts so much 1 know , 

In my life, as in hers, they show. 

By a for gleam whicii 1 inav near, 

A dark path I con strive to clear. 

Only one kiss Good-bye, roy dear. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS (1834-1896) 

His Lifb 

Born on 24th March 1834, at Elm House, Wal- 
thamstow, William Morns was the third child m 
a family of nine, and came of good middle-class 
stock, noh in sound, strong physique, with no 
remarkable gifts of mtelleot or im agin ation. In 


1840 biB parents moved to Woodford Hall in 
Essex. At this time there is a charactonstio 
picture of the small boy, dressed m a suit of toy 
armour, riding a Shetland pony through Epping 
Forest, with his abundant curly hair flying m the 
breeze, and looking like some medieeval knight 
out hunting imaginary dragons 

He was an eager reader, and at seven years old 

15 
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had devoured most of Mariyat’s and many of Scott’s 
novels , and his sister relates how, after reading 
The Old English Baron in the rabbit warren at 
Woodford Hall, they were wrought up to such a 
state of mind as to make them afraid to cross the 
park to reach home. 

In 1843 ho was sent to a private school at 
Walthamstow For neither writing nor speUing 
had he a natural gift : his wntmg, however, became 
beautiful m later years ; “ but X remember having 
to stand on a chair with my shoes off,” he has told 
us, “ because I made so many mistakes in my 
spelling — and spelhng remamod with Moms a 
lifelong failure. 

At Marlborough College, from 184S-1851, we see 
a “thick-set, strong-looking boy — good-natured 
and kind, but with a fearful temper ” ; we also 
see the studious, restless enthusiast for art and 
architecture and old church music, with no love 
for games, but, hke Dickens and Charlotte Bronte, 
in great request as a story-teller. 

After reading for a year with a private tutor. 
Moms matriculated at Oxford in 18fi2, and first 
met with Edward Burne-Jones The spell of 
Newman and the Anglo-Catholic revival still 
lingered in Oxford, and considerably uifluenced 
this serious and artistic youth — a pronounced 
High Churchman dosirous of taking Orders Then 
come his majority in 1864, and with it an mcome 
of £900 a year 

Having tukin his dogreo in 1850, ho might havo 
settled down to a hfo of pleasure and idle comfort, 
but it was not in Moms’ nature to do this, Whilo 
on a holiday in Franoe he and Bumo- Jones had 
definitely given up the idea of the Church as a 
profession Art was to be their Mistress : for 
Burne-.Tonos, painting ; for Moms, the career of 
an architect So, on loavmg the umvorsity, he 
liecamo an articled pupil in the office of Qeorge 
Ediiiiiid Street, the diocesan architect, Philip 
Webb being then senior clerk When the office 
was moved to London Morris was soon happily 
sharing rooms with his friend Burne-Jones, while 
much of their sparo tune was spent with tho poot- 
paiiiter, Bosaetti 

Tho influonco of Rossetti was soon evident. 
Morns had already written several poems, col- 
lected in tho little volume The Defence of Ouenevere 
— and now “ Rosaotti says 1 ought to paint. 1 
must try,” and ho made such rapid progress that 
when Burne-.Tones and Rossetti wore commis- 
sioned to execute the frescoes at tho Union Debat- 
ing Ball 111 1857, Moms was invited to assist thorn 

With this visit to Oxford yet another interest 
entered his life At tho theatre ho met Miss Jane 
Burden, whose beautiful face has been limned for 
us m so many of Rossetti’s pictures The fnend- 
ship soon ripened into affection, and they were 
married at Oxford in 1869 On their return from 
a tour abroad Moms set to work on his new homo, 
the famous Bod House at Bexley Heath ; in this 
undertaking he was assisted in various ways by 
Philip Webb the architect, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, 
and other friends. 

The year 1801 saw the foundation of the firm of 
Moms, Marshall, Faulkner A Co, ; this partneiship 


was dissolved in 1876 and Moms became sole 
proprietor. In consequence of the rapid develop- 
ment of his busmess. Moms decided to sell the 
Bed House m 1865 and move with his family to 
London. He had been ill with rheumatic fever, 
and the constant journeys to and from the city 
were beginning to be somewhat of a stram 

He was now plonnmg The Earthly Paradise, 
and also writing Jason ; after its pubheation ho 
began to study loelondio with Mr Mognussoii 
Within a short time he was able to put this new 
venture to practical uso m a senes of Icelandic 
Sagas, the translation of which, with a tour in 
Iceland, occupied most of his spore tmio for tho 
next few j ears 

Moms was not happy away from the country, so 
m 1871 he and Rossetti beiximo joint-tenants of 
Kelmscott Manor, a charming old house on tho 
banks of the Thames. Tho arrangement was more 
or leas happy until 1874, when, after an ilhiess, 
Rossetti departed 

It was in 1876 that the Eastern Question Asso- 
ciation was founded with Moms as secretary — 
to protest against the lukewarm policy of tho 
Conservative Government with reference to tho 
atrocities m Bulgaria. Moms, as may be expected, 
was also on tho side of tho anti-war party regarduig 
the troubles in Afghanistan Having organised a 
gigantic meeting in 1878 on their behalf at which 
Gladstone hod promised to speak, “ Tho Parha- 
mentaries,’’ ho said, " began to quake,” the meet- 
ing was abandoned, and fur a while Moi ns threw up 
politics in disgust “ I sliall give up reading the 
papers,” ho remarked, “ and stick to my work ” 
But in 1881 we find him acting as treasurer of tho 
National Liberal League, and on 17th January 1883 
he joined the Democratic Federation ; the next 
few years bomg given up to lecturing throughout 
the country on both Art and Socialism On one 
occasion Morns asked a lady how she liked his 
lecture ■ “ Not at all I ” was the unexpected n'ply 
“ But I thought the colour of your blue sliirt 
chamimg ” 

Overwork was largely responsible for a senous 
illness m 1886, but the next year ho was again 
working, if possible, harder than over The 
Dream of John Ball was appeamig in 2'he Com- 
monweal, tho organ of tho Socialist League — 
Morns having started and financed both paper 
and. League, and much of liis best literary wuik 
made its first appearance in its columns 

The House of the Wolfings, published in 1888, whs 
the first of his books to be printed from specially 
selected type His next romance, I'he Hoots of the 
Mountains, was bound in one of his own chintzes 
*' I am BO pleased with my book,” ho wrote to a 
fnond, *' typography, binding, and, must I say it, 
literary matter ” This peculiar intert'st m tho 
production of books led to his fotmdmg the Kflms- 
oott Press, set up in the Upper Moll, Hammer- 
smith — and News from Nowhere was the first of 
his volumes to be issued from it. 

So attractive were the volumes issued by Morris 
that the University of Cambridge, in 1861, lent him 
Caxton’s copy of The CMden Legend, from which 
he printed the Kehnsoott edition of 1892. 
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After m few more yeaia of literary work, numerous 
activities and lectures on behs^ of the Social 
Democratic Federation, Moms’ health gave way 
under the strain. A sea trip was advised, n.n<i he 
started for Norway, but be only longed for the 
tune to come when be might lotum to Kelmsoott, 
and no benefit resulted. When he amved m 
Elnglaod he was too ill to be taken beyond London. 
Yet be worked to the end. Early m September 
be dictated the last ch^iter of The Sundenng 
Flood, and on Sid October 1896 died at Hammer- 
Minith, and three days later, at Kehnscott, was 
laid to rest, m a storm of wind and ram. 

HlS WOHK 

A story is told of Morris that a man stopped 
him m the street one day with “ Beg pardon, sir, 
were you ever captain of the Sea Swallow f " 
Into this random query is condensed the whole 
problem of Morns’ personality. The inquirer 
may have been thinking of the sailor-hke appear- 
ance of the man, with his rollmg gait and vital, 
weather-beaten face But to his fnends there is 
more in tho inquiry than hee here. 

The look of rugged strength, the pleassat, hearty 
manner, and the suggestion of an underlying re- 
serve force, all these thmgs make us thmk of 
Moms as a master of men A travelloi on the 
high seas 7 Perhaps : but a captain, a leader aa- 
Burodly And no ordinary one either Not a 
captain of some miserable craft, but a captain of 
the Sea SwaUow — chappy symbol of the dreamer 
element in Moms’ nature 

Tho savour of the man’s personality lay in the 
juxtaposition of these two divergent qualities, 
poetic imagination and practical sagacity. On 
the one side an artist, a lover of the beautiful, a 
Utopian viBionory ; on tho other a man of shrewd 
common sense, direct, blunt, and downright His 
dreams were no castles in tho air, they hed a do- 
finite ground plan The dreamer devised beautiful 
things, beautiful poems, beautiful prose, beautiful 
handicrafts , the practical man expressed them m 
terms of utility Ho loved beauty so well that he 
turned it into a limited eutnpony. 

At first he sought relief from the ughness of 
modem life by fashioning n seoludod realm of 
Ix'auty, remote from the noisy highway. But as 
he grew older this did not satisfy him '* Those 
who joy would win must shore it,” said Byron 
“ Happiness is bom a twin ” So Moms resolved 
to share it, and ho could only hope to do this by 
trying to Imautify the hfe about him It was a 
lifelong task 

Ruskin’s inspiration was of course of immense 
value hero, and no literary utterance ever moved 
him more profoundly tlion the famous chopter “ On 
the Nature of Gothic,” that be took later as the text 
for all his social sermons. 

Here is the passage : 

“ In the make and nature of every man, however 
rude or rample, whom we employ in manual labour, 
there are some powers for better things ; some tardy 
imannation, torpid capaoity of emotion, tottering steps 
of thought, there ore, even at the worst , and In most 
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oaaes it is all our ow fault that they are tardy or torpid. 
But they cannot be strengthaned, unleae we are content 
to take them in their feebleness, unleea we prize 
hoEiour them in their mperfection above the beet and 
most perfect manual skill And this is what we have to 
do with all our labourers , to look for the thoughtful 
part of them, and got that out of them, whatever we 
lose for it, whatever fauLte and errors we are obliged to 
take with it. For the beet that is in them cannot mani- 
fest iteelf but in company with much error Understand 
this clearly t you can teach a man to draw a straight 
hue, and to cut one , to strike a curved hne, 6U)d to carve 
it « and to oemy and carve any number of given lines or 
forma with admirable speed and perfect precision , and 
you And his work perfect of its kind but if you ask him 
to think about any of those formb, to consider il lie can- 
not find any better m his own head, ho stops , In. c\ecu- 
tion becomes hesitating , he thinks , and ten to one he 
thinks wrong , ten to one ho makes a mist^ce in the drat 
touch he gives to hia work as a thinking being. But 
you have made a man of him for oil that He was only 
a machine before— an animated tool. 

** And observe, you are put to stem choice in this 
matter. You must either mako a tool of tho creature or 
a man of him. You cannot make both Men were not 
intended to work with the accuracy of tools, to be pre- 
cise and perfect in all their actions If you will have that 
precision out of them, and make their fingers measure 
degrees Kko cog \viieels, and their arms strike curves like 
compasses, you most unhumamse them. All the energy 
of their spirits must be given to make ct gs and compasses 
of ^emselves Tho eye of the soul must be bent upon 
the finger-point, and tho soul's force must fill all tho in- 
visible nerves that guide it, ten hours a day, that it may 
not err from its steely precision, and so soul and sighl be 
worn away, atid tho ^ nolo human being be lost at last — 
a heap of sawdust so far os its uiteJIectual work m this 
world is conoernod, save only by its licort, which cannot 
go into the fouii of cogs and compaHScs, but exjiauds, 
after tho ton hours ore over, into fireside liumamty. On 
the otiior hand, if >ou w^ill make a man of tho working 
creature, you cannot make n tool Lot him but begin 
to imagine, to tlnnk, to try to do anything worth domg, 
and the eriguio-turned precision is lost at once Out 
come all his roughness, aJJ his dulness, all his incapa- 
bility ; shame upon shame, failure upon failure, pause 
upon pause , but out corner the whole majesty of him 
also, and wo know the height of it only when we see the 
ciouds settling upon him And, whether the clouds be 
bngJit or dark, there -rill transflguratjon behind and 
Within them " • . For individuals "to frel their souls 

withering within thorn, unthonked, to find their whole 
biing sunk into on unrecognised abyss, to be counted off 
into a heap of mechanism, numbered witli its wheels and 
weighed with its haniiner-sirokea— this nature iiado not 
>^thi8 God blesROH not— this huinauity for no long tune 
IS able to onduro." 

Tile compelling interest of Moms* work lies in 
its amazing many -sided uoas Nor was it the many- 
Bidodneas of the merely elover, vcrsatiU* man It 
M'as the mauy-Bidedness of a naturally \ital nature 
that sought to absorb os many forms of human 
activity as wore possible Even as a lad his 
rest loss hands wore ever weaving imaginary 
designs, and ho never knew what rest was save 
in tho few brief hours when the tired body sought 
bI(%P His real recreation wa^ change of work. 
And what enabled him to do so vast an amount 
was the superb detachment by which ho could free 
hiznsclf from all the wornos and preoccupations of 
the task he had been essaying, and project his 
whole undivided energies mto something entirely 
fresh Roughly speaking, we may divide hia 
actmtiea mto those of tho poet, the craftsman, 
and the social reformer. 
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The Poet 

Uorria was not a great poet in the sense that we 
call Milton and Shelley great poets, for rhythmio 
beauty was not the inevitable expression of his 
creative imagination His well-known saying that 
a man who was unable to turn from an epic to a 
tapestry had better leave both alone, is finely 
significant of the man He could do either with 
such admirable ease that it was often a moot 
pomt whether the outcome of his mspiration 
would take the form of words or fabric Supreme 
art IS subject to no such chance mcarnation it 
can only express itself m one way. But if we deny 
Moms a seat on Parnassus as a supreme poet, he 
would claim supremacy, assuredly, as a great artist 
who wrote verso as one of many media for express- 
ing his mnate sense of beauty And if not one of 
the topmost peaks he certainly belongs to the 
heights There is no poet whoso work is so uni- 
formly fine in quality, so happy m its level 
excellence 

His first volume of verso. The Defence of Quenevere 
and other Poems, was necessarily experimental , 
it IB psychological, fantastic, dramatic, lyncal, nar- 
rative. He IS feeling his way, and has not yet 
realised how that his best strength lay m the 
narrative direction. But all of it is the work of 
an artist who uses words as if he loved them 
Even such versos os The Blue Closet, The Wtnd, 
The Tune of Seven Towers, though little more than 
pretty fancies, musical toys, are well done, and 
debghtful in their slight, unpretentious way 

The chief interest of the volume lies in the 
vigour and insight with which he treats some old- 
world story, whether one of Arthurian inspiration, 
in The Defence of Guenevere, or some other tale of 
medieeval passion, os in The Haystack in the Floods 
with its poignant horrors, or Rapunzel with its 
pictorial beauty Admirably did he serve Inn 
poetic apprenticeship in this volume before he 
passed on to the mode in which he was a master 
— the narrative method 

Both J ason and The Earthly Paradise are narrative 
poems, and while ho excelled them in emotional 
fire when he wrote Sigurd, he never surpassed these 
poems m fluent swoctnoBs and gracious charm. 
The familiarity of tho Jason story accounts for its 
greater popularity , but there is necessarily more 
vanety in that garment of divers colours — The 
Earthly Paradise — a lovely fabric of verse into which 
he has woven some of the most enchanting stones 
m the world , graceful fancies from Greece, gay 
romances of E^nch origin, passionate legends 
from the North Tho matter is diverse, but 
Morris has made it his own by treating one and 
all as pigments of noh colounng for his medieeval 
screen. Mediaival, assuredly, the poet always is 
in hiB outlook “ Troy,” os Mr Mackail says, “ is 
to his imagination a town exactly like Bruges, 
spired and gabled, red-roofed, filled with towers 
and swinging bells The Trojan princes go out like 
the kmghts in Froissart, and tilt at the barriers ” 

The poem is of extraordinaiy length, yet it never 
drags No heights or depths of passion are 
sounded, humour is rigorously excluded, yet the 


pensive dreamy atmosphere, the easy discursiie 
ness of the wnter preclude any sense of boredom 
It does not grip the imogmation, but it lures the 
fancy, and we are earned along, wilhng captives 
on the smooth, melhfluous cadence of verse 
“ There was little wind,” he adds after one of 
his pleasant voyages. The phrase is significant 
of the ontire poem. Little wind — ^too little mdeed 
to disperse the haze that softens the harsh out 
hnes of tho poet’s world 

Followmg The Earthly Paradise come Iajvc is 
Enough (1871), a olevor, technical experiment — 
a modernised edition of the old morahty play , 
yet curiously ineffectivo because of its dehberately 
undramatic treatment Tho real attraction m the 
book hes in its charming lyncs 

After an interesting intorvol of translation work, 
Sigurd the Volsung was published in 1876 Tho 
translation of tho ^neids of Virgil m 1876 is on 
agreeable produetion — ^nothing that Morns at- 
tempted was negligible But it does not exliibit 
the po*-t at hia best The one English jioet to 
mterpret Virgil was Tennyson , it needs rhythmic 
distinction and nicely chiselled phrases, not the 
ambhng grace of Morns Sigurd is qmle another 
matter H^e Moms hews a piece of pnstino 
savagery from tho quarry of the old Sagas, and 
dropping for a while bis gracious moods, enters 
with fino spirit into the elemental grandeur of 
the epic Gono is the old dreamer , the gently 
flowing cmloiice Tho verso thnlls with vinlo 
power Tho swoopmg rhythm breaks over tho 
story hko big Atlantic breakers on a rooky shore. 
There is a note of passion here not discernible 
hitherto in Moiris’ work save, perhaps, in the 
Lovers of Gudnin It synibolisrs, inorcoicr, the 
growing spiritual dissatisfaction of Morns with 
Ins age It IS mum than a metrical expennirnt, 
it IS a spiritual ehollenge 

Ah a poet he never excelled Sigurd tor grandeur, 
nor for gi a< o The Earthly Paradise 

His next work on a big scale was the trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, a vigorous and admirable 
jiiecc of work f'ortaiiily Morns was spintually 
more akin to Homer than to Virgil 

Tho jjonod of verso writing woa now drawing 
to a close No work in verso of any importance 
marks his later years The Chants for Socialists, 
useful and spirited in tlioir wav, ore necessarily on 
a lowor level of art , delightful as arc many of the 
nongs that light up his proHo roiiiames, thesu aro 
subordinate of course to tho jiroso romances, and 
in any case mark no fresh departure 

Those romances, wntten in prose, aro essentially 
poetical in conception and treatment, and are in 
reohty a fresh illustration of Morns’ jxietic powers, 
and, as Mr Watts-Dunton hos acutely observed, 
exemplifying the distinction between real and 
poetical proso and the rhetoncol prose of such 
writers os Buskin and De Quincey 

In other words rhythmio beauty is on integral 
part of Morris’ prose style in these romances, 
whilst humour and elaborate oharoctensation is 
as carefully excluded here as in the narrative 
verse Artistically sjieaking, there is a mellower 
beauty about these romances m prose than about 
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tho vatae romanoee, but tbejy suffer from one draw- 
back aben to The Earthly Paradiue and Sigurd. 
The style la more mvob'cd, more self -conscious 
and more archaic. This comparative lack of sun- 
phcity somewhat limits their appeal, and it is to 
be regretted that Moms had been less generous 
with terms derived from the Saxon and Danish 
olemonta m our language 

The romances are nme m number : of these two 
are communistic m conception — The Dream of 
John Ball and News from Eowhere, the one a hark 
bock to the post, the othor a look forward to 
the future The remaining tales are rank fan- 
tosica with flavours of German and Scandinavian 
sagas, with that pecuhar Moms atmosphere m 
which dreamy melancholy and joyous vitality are 
piquantly blended, and whore the author's passionate 
love of beauty breaks in every hne even m the 
musical titks — i o The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles, The Wood beyond Oie World, The Well at the 
World's End, The Land of the Glittering Plain 

The Craftsman 

Moms’ craftsmanship is in reality only another 
aspect of his work as a poet Sujierficially there 
may seem a good deal of difforonco between a 
tapestry, a stained-glass window, and on epic : fun- 
damoiitally there is no distinction The divorgenoe 
IS one of ti'ohniquo, not of art Throvurhout his 
life his jiuctic imagination inspired Ins craftsmanship 
and hia craftsmanship materially affected his poetry 
It has been said that Rossetti wrote his pictures 
and painted his poems In a sense this is a per- 
fectly just criticism, and it is equally just to say 
that Morns wove his epics, and, if we cannot add that 
he wrote Ins tapestries, this la hecauso his crafts- 
manshij) affected far more matenolly his verao 
chan did his metrical shill os a poet affect his 
craftsmanship He thought in arabesques and 
curves rather than in metre and rhythm Even 
when talking to friends in casual conversation his 
hands would lie iiiieonsciously iiiappmg out some 
design His earliest activities were in an ecclesi- 
aatical direction, and here ho hod the cn-operation 
of his lifelong friend Sir Edward Hurno-.Tonos 
The scope and extent of his work may bo judged 
from glancing at the circular issued by Moms and 
Company . 

“ The growth of Decorative Art in this country,” says 
the riTCuIar, " owing to the eflorlh of Eiiglisii Architects, 
has now reached a point at n hieh it seems desiralilc that 
Artists of reputation should devote their time to it. 
Although, no doubt, particular instances of success may 
be citud, still it must be generally felt that attempts of tins 
kmd hitherto have boon crude and fragmentary Up 
to this time, the want of that artistic supervision, which 
can aluiio bring about harmony between the various parts 
of a successful work, has been inereoserl bv the neces- 
sarily excessive outlay, consequent on taking one mdi- 
vidtial artist from his pictorial labours 

“ The Artists whose names appear, hope by association 
to do away With this difheulty Having among their 
nunilicr moii of i aried qualiheations, they will be able to 
undertake any spoeies of decoration, mural or otherwise, 
from piotnies, properly so called, down to the considera- 
tion of the smallest work susceptible of art beauty It 
IS anticipated that by such co-operation, the Iwgest 
amount of what is essentially the artist’s work, along 
with his constant supervision, will be secured at the 


■malleet possible expertae, while the work done must 
necessanly be of a much more complete order, than if 
any single artist were incidentally employed in the usual 
manner. 

“ These Artists having for many years been deeply 
attached to the study of the Deoorative Arts of all tunes 
and countries, have felt more than most people the want 
of some one place, where they could cither obtain or get 

f reduced work of a genuine and beautiful character 
hey have, therefore, now established themselvee as a 
firm, for the production, by themselves and under their 
supervision, of* 

“ 1. Mural Decoration, either in Pictures or in 
Pattern work, or merely in the arrange- 
ment of Colours, as applied to dwelling- 
houses, churches, or public buildings 
‘ II Carving generally, os applied to Architecture. 
‘ HI Btamcd Glass, espocially with reference to its 
harmony with Mural Decoration 
* IV Metal Work in all its branches, including 
Jewellery. 

*' V Furnitiire,eitherdopending{oritBbeautyonits 
own design, on the application of matenals 
hitherto overlooked, or on its conjunction 
with Figure and Pattern Painting, Under 
this head is included Embroidery of all 
kinds Slamiwd leather, and ornamental 
woils in other ^uch materials, besides every 
iirti ^lo necessory for domestic use 
“ It IS only riii|UiBite to state further that work of all 
the above elassos will be estimated for, and executed m a 
business-like manner , and it is believed that good de- 
coration, involving rather the luxury of tostu than the 
luxury of costlmess, will lie found to be much less expen- 
sive than IS generally supposed " 

From the church to tho homo was to Moms a 
natural transition Hero tho work was more up- 
hill, for Victorian England had clainiisl os an 
essential of dec oral ion a sti le of ponderous ughness, 
which Moms found it a liard matter to cliango 
It is impossible to ovci -empbasixe the meta- 
morphosis he managed to aecompliali, and to 
appreciate its magnitude we have but to compare 
the picturesque gabled country house of to-day, 
and tho now familiar scheme of decoration m which 
graceful Eastern ruga, neat Indian matting, and 
cheerful Axmnistor carpels play their part with 
tho stiff dinginoBB of tho old mid -Victorian house 
Having purged our houses both outwardly and 
inwardly of the evil spirits of di ahness and ugliness. 
Morns turned to book illuminating ; after which 
he went thoroughly into the whole matter of dyeing 
whie^i lay necessarily at the back of all forms of 
craftsmanship 

This IB a significant illustration of the man’s ex- 
traordinary thoroughness, and exiilains the secret 
of the distmetive glory that lay in his Hammer- 
smith carpots and Merton tajicstnes For abjur- 
mg modern metliods and tho favourite aniline dyes 
of the day, ho restored the method of a bygone 
ago, set up his own dye-house, and tiinmphantly 
proved the supcricinty of the old vegetable dyes 
His latest experiment in craftsmanship was in 
the art of printing os oxeiuphfled by the beautiful 
publications of the Kelmscott Press A glonco at 
any of these will convince tho observer that Morns 
had thoroughly tackled the paper problem and hud 
availed himself of the best vaneties of type 

He had an unnvalled mstinct m assessing the 
aptitude of othor craftsmen. On one occasion he 
said of a man who hod brought some decorative 
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work to him i “ Thot man haan’t an equal m 
Europe lor drapery ; but he’s no good at faces." 

Trig memory ^as phenomenally retentive. A 
thing onoe seen he never forgot “ On one oooa- 
Sion," Ur Thackeray Turner says, “ he had just 
returned from surveymg an old church ; Moms 
recalled everything about that church, the dis- 
position and character of the ornaments, and could 
tell exactly at what point in the church these were 
situated Yet his only visit to this church bad 
been made about twenty years previously ’’ * 

On another occasion, bus friend Mr Phihp Webb 
showed him a design. Morns made little comment 
and seemed to be engrossed in other matters. But 
a long time afterwards he referred to the design, 
only seen for a moment or so, and recaUed eveiy 
detail about it The secret of this lay, no doubt, 
m the fact that Moms gave his undivided attention 
to the matter in hand, whether a poem, a pomt m 
politiccd economy, or a design. He took it m 
completely , and although he had the faculty of 
putting everything away from him when he turned 
to fresh matters, he always retained a clear and 
trustworthy recollection of the thing noted 

Throughout these various forms of craftsmanship 
there ran a common purpose and a common aim 
All the decorative arts were made subordinate to 
architecturo , and every manifestation of applied 
art was so framed os to serve the community Its 
beauty and social utihty wore always kept m view 

The Social Reformer 

Moms was first and foremost on artist, and it is 
pertment therefore to inquire how it was ho left the 
pursuit of art during later years in order to preach 
social reform The more we study Moms’ life- 
work, the more cue wo convinced that all bis activi- 
ties, whether artistic nr social, form a homogeneous 
whole He loved beauty c» passionately os did 
Hossetti ; but feeling with Kuskin that the majority 
of his foUow-mon would never care for beauty until 
the ugliness of their hves and environment wore 
changed, he sot about to try and effect this 
Carlyle had first touched his social sympathies, 
but undoubtedly the most powerful stimulus eame 
from Ruskin m his famous chapter “ On the Nature 
of Gothic ’’ in The Stones of Venice. 

Hero 18 the interconnection between art and life 
clearly formulated Like liuskm, Morris entered 
social politics through the gateway of Aisthoticism 
He became a Sociahst because, m his hfelong tirade 
agamst the uglmess of modem life, he felt that 
unless conditions of labour wore changed, his ex- 
tension of art into every side of life would be an 
impossibility Ho opposr-d capitalism in the same 
spirit as he opposed aniline dve , not primarily 
because it made for cruelly, but because it made 
for uglmess Morns hod os little patience with 
the “ Art for Art’s sako ” of the aisthete as he had 
for the “ Art for Ethics’ sake ’’ of the moralist. 
For him it was “ Art for Life’s sako ’’ 

Moms’ social ideal differed from that pictured 
by Bellamy m his Looking Barlcward — an ideal 
termed by Moms “ a Cockney Paradise ’’ Socialism 

t WiUiam Moms A Study m Personality, by Arthur 
Compton-Bickett (Herbert Jenkins) 


for him meant a oommunistio sooiaty with itt 
imphoation of voluntary co-operation for oommon 
en^. Yet here agam, as always, he was no mere 
visionary. He hod no belief m catastrophio oom- 
mumsm | he did not imagme that we could go 
asleep “ on a Saturday m a oapitcdistio society 
wake on Monday m a communistic society." He 
repudiated the idea of open war aa a means towards 
the end desired. The change would, he knew, be 
a gradual one ; and the best means of bnnging 
It about was constant education, and the oontmual 
making of Socialists A transitional period be- 
tween the present capitahstio system and that of 
communism he knew to be inevitable. “ De- 
mocracy said and says," ^ be wrote, “ men diall not 
be the masters of others because hereditary privi- 
lege has made a race or a family or so, and they 
happen to belong to such race ; they shall indivi- 
dually grow mto bemg the master of others by the 
development of certam qualities under a system 
of another which artificially protects the wealth 
of eveiy man, if he has acquired it m accordance 
with this artificial system, from the mterference of 
every other, and from all others combined. The 
now order of things says, on the contrary. Why 
have masters at all 7 Lot us be fellows working 
in the harmony of association for the common 
good, that IB, for the greatest happiness and com- 
pletost development of every human bemg m the 
commumty." 

Morris’ socialism differed from that of Buskin 
in being democratic m basis rather than aristocratic. 
The dominant note in Morns’ message is hberty and 
equality Buskin’s mstiiicts woro against trusting 
the people to manage thoir own affairs Moms 
found tbo modern expononts of Liberalism too 
weak-kneed, and passed them by But he started 
on the Liberal platform , and it was not because he 
disliked Lilicralism but because he was impatient 
of Liberals that he left them 

For Buskin, on the other hand. Liberalism was 
always anathema Ho called himself on Illiberal, 
denounced Liberalism as tending towards anarchy, 
and pointed to tho stock example of Liberal prm- 
ciples — ^America I 

Morns’ value as a social reformer must not bo 
estimated merely by his loetures and propaganda 
work, nor even by his communistic romances, 
but by tho whole offuct of his work as an artist- 
craftsman. 

Herbert Spencer has said, “ You cannot got 
golden conduct out of leaden instincts ’’ Morns 
agreed; but he did not leave tho mstmets alone 
as Spencer did to work out their own solvation 
through the slow process of evolution Ho did 
his liest to change them Art for him was never 
a luxurious toy but on ethie, a creed for tho better- 
ment of tho whole community 

The Hatstace in the Fmons 
Had she oomo all tho way for this. 

To part at last without a kiss I 
Yea, had she borne the dirt and ram 
That her own eyes might see lum slain 
Beside the haystack in tho floods T 

1 Signs of Change. 
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Along the dni^nng leaflaea ‘woods. 

The stirrup touching either shoe, 

She rode astride as troopers do ; 

With kirtle kilted to her knee. 

To which the mud roleeh’d wretchedly | 

And the wet dripp'd {rora every tree 
Upon her head and heavy hair. 

And on her eyelids broad and fair ) 

'The tears and ram ran down her face. 

By fits and starts they rode apcuie. 

And veiy often was his place 

Far oS &oni her ; he had to nde 

Ahead, to see what might betide 

When the roads cross'd , and sometimes, when 

There rose a murmuring from his men. 

Had to turn back with promises ; 

Ah me I she had but little ease ■ 

And often for pure doubt and dread 
She sobb’d. made giddy in the head 
By the swift riding , while, for cold. 

Her slender fingers scarce oould hold 
The wet reins yea, and scarcely, too. 

She felt the foot within her shoe 
Against the stirrup all for this 
To part at lest without a kiss 
Beside the haystack m the floods 
For when they near'd that old soak’d hay. 

They saw across the only way 
That Judos, Uodmar, and the three 
Red running hone dismally 
Qnnn'd from his pennon, under which. 

In one straight hne along the ditch. 

They counted thirty heads. 

So then. 

While Robert turn'd round to his man. 

She saw at ones the wretched end. 

And stooping down tried hard to rend 
Her ooit the wrong way from her head. 

And liid her eves , u hlle Robert said , 

“ Nay, love, 'tis scareelv two to one, 

At Pnictiem where wo made them run 
So fast. — wlij , sweet my love, good cheer. 

The Gascon frontier is so near. 

Nought after this " 

But, " O,” she said, 

“ My God I my God I I have to tread 
The long woy buck without you , then 
The court at Pans , those six men ; 

The gratings of the Ch&telet , 

The swift Seine on some rainy day 
Like this, and people standing by , 

And laughing while my weak hands try 
To recollect how strong men swim. 

All this, or rise a life a itb him. 

For which I should he damned ot last. 

Would God that this next hour was past 1 ’* 

He auBwer’d not, but cried his erv, 

St George for Marny I ” ohoorily ; 

And laid hia hand upon her rein, 

Alas I no man ol all his train 
Gave bock that cheery cry again ; 

And, whilo for rage his thumb heat fast 
Upon his sword-hilt, some ono cost 
About his nerk a kerchief long. 

And hound him. 

Then they went along 
To Godmar , who said “ Now, Johane, 

Your lover’s life is on the wane 
So fast, that, if this vory hour 
You yield not as my paramour. 

He will not see the ram leave off— 

Nay, keep your tongue from gibe and soofi. 

Bit ^bert, or I slay you now ” 

She laid her hand upon her brow. 

Then gazed upon the palm, as though 
She thought her forehead bled, and — " No," 

She said, and tam’d her hood away. 

As thme were notbmg else to say. 
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And everytiung were tefctled . red 
Grew Oodmar's face from ohin to bead 
*' Jebane, on yonder hill there staoda 
My caatle, guarding well my lands : 

What hinders me from titXctng you* 

And doing that I list to do 
To your Coir nvilful body* while 
Your knight hea dead t 

A wicked nolle 

Wrmklod her {aoe» her lips grew thiti, 

A long way out she thrust her chin e 
** You know that 1 should strangle you 
While you were i»lot*ping , or lute through 
Your throat, by Cod's help — ah ' ” she said* 
** Lord Jobus, pity your poor iiiiud ! 

For in such wise they hem me in, 

1 cannot choose but sin and sin, 

Whatever happens yet 1 think 
Th^ could not make me eat or drenk. 

And BO should 1 just reach my rest ’* 

•* Nay, if you do not my behest, 

O Jehane * though I love you well,” 

6aid Godmar, viould I fail to trlJ 
All that I know *’ ‘ Foul lies,” she said. 

Kh T lies my Jehane 7 by God’s head, 

At Paris folks would deem tliem true ' 

Do you know, Jehane, they rn- for you, 

* Jehane ihe brown ' Jehane tfie brown I 
Clive us lehane to burn or drown * * — 

Eh — gag me, Robert ^iweft my fnend. 

Tins were indeed a piteous end 

For tliose long fingers, and long feet, 

And long nock, and smonlh shouldors sweet 
An end that few men tt ould forget 
That saw it — So, an liour yet 
Consider, Johane, which to take 
Of bfe or death ' ” 

So, scarce awake. 
Dismounting, did she leave that place^ 

And tot tor some > ards with her face 
Turn’d upward to tl o sky sho lay, 

Her bead on a wet heap of hay. 

And fell asleep and w nilo she slept, 

And did not ciream, the nunutes crept 
Round to the twelve again • but -••hH, 

Reing waked at i^igh'd (quietly. 

And strangely childhko came, and F^aid 
•‘I will not ” Straightway Godmar’s head. 
As though it hung on strong w'ire‘% Uiru’cJ 
Most sharply round, and bis face bum’d 

For Robert — both his eyes were dry. 

He could not woi^p, but gloomily 
Ho Boom’d to watcli the rain ; yea, too, 

His bps wore firm , he tned onco more 
To touc h her lips , sho reach'd out, sore 
And vain drsiro so tortured thorn, 

The poor grey lips, and now the hem 
Of his sleeve brush’d them 

With a htart 

Dp Godmai rose, thrust them apart , 

From Robrii*^ throat he loo'^ed tin bands 
Of silk and mail , with emj>t> hands 
Held out, she slo h 1 and ga4Cf*d and '•aw 
The long bright blndo without a flaw 
Gbdc out from Godmar*& sht^nth, tus hand 
In Robcit’s hair , she saw bun bnul 
Rack Robert’s linud : slio saw him send 
The thin p-tml down ; the L ow told well. 
Right backward the knight Robert fell 
And moan’d ns dogs do, being half dead. 
Unwitting, os I deem so then 
Godmar turn’d grinning to his men, 

Who ran, some five or six, and beat 
His head to pieces at their foet. 

Then (xodmar turn’d again and said s 
** So, Jehsuie, the first fitte is road f 
Take note, my lady, that your way 
Lies backward to the Ch&telet ' ” 
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She ehook her bead and gazed awhile 
At her cold hands with a niefnl smile* 

As though this tluDg had made her mad 

This was the parting that they had 
Beside the haystack m the floods 

Now THBT Comb to a New LA2a> 

Three days thev drave before the wind* and on the 
fourth the clouds lifted* the sun shone out and the offing 
was clear * the wind had much abated, though it still 
blew a breeze* and was a head wind for sailing toward 
the country of Langton So then the master said that 
since they wore bewildered* and tho wind so ill to deal 
with, it were beat to go still boforo the wind that they 
might make some land and got knowledge of their where- 
abouts from the folk tliereof ^^'lthal he said that he 
deemed the land not to be very far distant 

So did they, and sailed on pleasantly enough, for the 
weather kept on inonding* and the wind fell till it was 
but a light breeze, yot still foul for Langton 

So wore throe days, and on the ovo of the till'd* the 
man from the topmost cried out that he saw land ahead • 
and so did they all liefom the sun was quite set, though 
it were but a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 

When night full they struck not sail* but went forth 
toward the land fair and so/f ly ; for it was early summer, 
so that the nights were neither long nor dark 

But when it was broad daylight* they opened a land, 
a long shore of rocks and mountains* and nought else 
that they ooiild sno at first Novortheloss as day wore 
and they drew nighcr, first they saw how the mountaina 
fell away from the soa* and wore behind a long wall of 
sheer clill , and coming nighor yet, they beheld a green 
plain going up after a little in green bents and s]o{Ms to 
the feet of the said ciilT wall 

No city nor haven did they nee there, not even when 
they wore far nigher to the land , neveHheless, whereas 
they hankered for the pooou of tlie green earth after all 
the to<vnng and unrest of tho soa, and whereas also they 
doubted not to find at tho least good and fresh water* and 
beliko other bait m tho plain under the mountains, tliey 
still sailed on not unmemly * so that by mghtfall they 
cost anchor in five-fathoin water hard by tho shore. 

Next morning they found that they were lying a Iittlo 
way off tho mouth of a river not right great $ so they 
put out their boats and towed the ship up into the said 
nvor, and when they hod gone up for a mile or there- 
abouts they found the soa- water failed, for little was the 
ebb and flow of tho tide mi that coast Then was the 
nvor deep and clear* ruuniTig between smooth grassy 
land like to meadows Also on their Icit board they 
saw presently three head of neat cattle going, as if in 
a meadow of a homestead in their own land, and a few 
sheep * and thereafter, about a bow-draught from the 
nvor, they saw a little house of wood and straw-thatch 
under a wooded mound, and with orchard trees about 
it They wondered little thereat, for they knew no 
cause why that land should not be budded, though it 
were in the for outlands However* they drew their 
ship up to the bank, thinking that they would at least 
abide awhile and ask tidings and have some refreshing 
of the green plain, which was so lovely and pleasant 
But while they were busied heroin they saw a man 
come out of the house, and down to the nvor to meet 
them , and they soon saw that he was toll and old, long- 
hoary of hair and beard, and clad mostly in tho skins 
of beasts 

He drew nigh without any fear or mistrust, and commg 
close to them gave them the sole of the day in a kindly 
and pleasant voice Tho shipmaster greet^ him in his 
turn, and said withal Old man, art thou the king of 
this comytry T 

The elobr laughed ; It hath had none other a long 
while, said he , and at least there is no other son of 
Adam here to gainsay. 

Thou art alone here then ? said the master. 

Yes, said the old man* save for the beasts of the field 
and the wood, and the creeping things, and fowL Where- 
fore it 18 sweet to me to hear your voices* 


Said the master i Where be the other houses of the 
town T 

The old man laughed. Said he : When I said that I 
was alone, I meant that I was alone m the land and not 
only alone in this stcAd There is no house save this 
betwuct tlie sea and the dwellings of the Bears* over 
the chfl-wall yonder* yea and a long way over it* 

Yea, quoth the shipmaster grinning, and be the bears 
of thy country so manlike* that they dwell m builded 
houses T 

The old man shook his head* Sir* said he, as to their 
bodily fashion, il is altogether manlike, save that they 
be one and all higher and bigger than most. For they 
be bears only in name , they be a nation of half wild 
men ; for 1 liavo been told by them that there be many 
more than that tribe whose folk I have seen, and that 
they spread wide about behind these mountains from 
east to west Now* sir* as to their souls and under- 
standings I warrant them not ** for miscreants they 
trowing neither m God nor his hallows. 

Said the master Trow they m Mahound then t 

Nay, said the elder, I wot not for sure that they 
have so much as a false god , though I have it from 
them that they worship a certain woman with miokle 
worship 

Then spake Walter * Yea, good sir, and how knowest 
thou that T dost thou deal with thorn at all T 

Said the old man Whiles some of that folk oomo 
hitlior and have of me what I can spare , a calf or two, 
or half-dozen of Iambs or hoggets , or a skin of wine 
or cyder of mine own making and they give me in return 
Buoh things as I can use, as skins of hart and bear and 
other peltries * for now 1 am old, 1 can but little of 
the hunting hereabout Whiles, also, they bnng little 
lumps of pure copper, and would give mo gold also, but 
It IS of little use in this lonely land Sooth to say, 
to me they are not maaterful or rough-handed % but 
glad am X that they have been here but of late, and are 
not like to oome agom this while * for terrible they are 
of aeport, and whoreaa ye be aliens, belike they would 
not hold their hands from off you , and moreover ye 
have weapons and other matters which they womd 
covet eoreiv 

Quoth tho master Since thou dealest with thoso wild 
men, will ye not deal with us in chaffer f For whereas 
we are come from long travel* we hanker after freeh 
victual* and here abrood aro many tlungs which were 
for ihme avail 

Said tho old man - All that 1 have is yours* so that ye 
do but leave me enough till my next mgathenng . of 
wine and cyder* such os it is, I have plenty for your 
service * ye may drink it till it is all gone, li ye will * 
a httle com and meal X have, but not much , yet are ye 
woloomo thereto, sinee tho standing com in niy garth 
IS done blossoming* and X have other meat Cheeses 
have X and dried fish , take what ye will thereof But 
as to iny neat and sheep* if ye have sore need of any, 
and will have thorn* I may not say you nay . but 1 
pray you if yo may do without them* not to take my 
milch-bcosts or their engenderers ; for, as ye have heard 
mo say, the Bear-folk have been here but of late, and they 
have had of me all I might spore but now lot me tell 
you, if ye long after flesh-moat that there is venison of 
hart and hind yea* and of buck and doe* to be had on 
this plain, and about tho little woods at the foot of the 
rock-wall yonder * neither aro they exceedmg wild , 
for since I may not take them* I scare them not* and no 
other man do they see to hurt them * for the Bear-folk 
come straight to my house, and fare straight home thence 
But I will lead you the nighost way to where the venison 
xfi easiest to be gotten As to the wares m your ship, if 
ye will give mo auglit I will take it with a good will ; 
and chiefly if yo have a fair kiiifo or two and a roll of 
linen cloth, that were a good refreshment to roe. But 
in any case what I have to give is free to you and wel' 
oome 

The shipmaster laughed : Fnend* said he* we give 
thee miokle thanks for cdl that thou biddest us. And 
wot well that we be no lifters or sea-thieves to take thy 
livelihood from thee* Bo to-morrow* il them wilt* we 
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will go with thee and upraieo the hunt, and meanwhile 
we will oome aland, ana walk on the green grass, 
water our ship with thy good iresh water 

6o the old carle went back to his house to make them 
ready what cheer he might, and the shipmen, who wore 
twenty and one, all told, what with the manners and 
Arnold and Walter's servants, went ashore, all but two 
who watched the ship and abode their turn. They went 


well'weaponed, for both the master and Walter deemed 
wanness wisdom, lest all might not be so good as it 
seemed They t(mk of their sail-cloths ashore, and tilted 
them in on the meadow betwuct the house and the ship, 
and the carle brought them what he had for their av«l, 
of fresh fruits, and oheeses, and milk, and wine, and cyder, 
and honey, and tluare they feasted nowise *11, and were 
right fain.i 


I. POETRY. Algernon Charles Swinburne His Life — His Work. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
(1837-1009) 

His Life 

*' Who gave theo words more golden than fine gold 
To carvo in ehapea more glorious than of old. 

And bmld thy songs up in the sight of time 
As etatnoB set in godhead manifold. ... 

The music of thy hving mouth lives.” 

These felicitous words, written m 1872 on the 
death of tua fnend, Th^ophile Gautier, the French 
poet, apply with equal happiness to our English 
poet, Algernon Charles Swinburne 

Born ui London on 5th April 1837, he was the 
eldest child of Admirsd Charles Henry Swinburne 
(of an old Northumbrian feuuily), who died m 1877, 
and Lady Jane Honnetta, daughter of the third 
Earl of Aslibumhom, whose ]o\e for Italy and 
knowledge of Italian she imported to her small 
son 

After an early education at home from tulom, 
Swinburne entered Eton m 1849 , a sinaU boy of 
twelve with a flowing moss of bnght auburn hair, 
a highbred, intellectual face, and great brow — 
” nothing else big or strong sliout him,” says 
Mrs Warre Cornish, ” except his huge literary 
tastes for obscure dramatists and Scotch reviewers ” 
— and he might frequently be seen, perched on a 
ladder m the Fellows’ Library, hungrily dovounng 
the writings of some beloved Elizabethan author 
Having won the Prince Consort’s Prize for French, 
he was presented with a beautifully illustrated copy 
of Viotot Hugo’s NotTf Dome dc Pons With tins 
his delight was unbounded • on arriving home be 
came “ hopping on one foot into the room, hugging 
the book,” and could hardly bear it out of his sight 
Thirty yeors later his joy was as great on meeting 
the famous author when, in November 1882, Le It<n 
a’ Amuse was rev i ved in Pans 

At Eton Swinbumo was not always the good, 
studious little boy “ Here comes littlo Swinburne, 
late again,” was the invariable greetmg, and on one 
occasion ho was ironioally hailed by liia tutor as 
“ the nsing sun.” There is also a story told of him 
that when recovering from an attack of measles, a 
maid-attendant was asked to continue reading while 
he took hia tea — she did so ; but ho, with the spirit 
of miBobievouB boyhood, took the opportunity to 
turn a pot of jam upside down on her head Those 
with a taste for symbolism may construe this early 
escapade os on illustration of his later attitude to- 
wards the reading pubho. 


A roinarkably good swimmer, he wu equally at 
home in the nvor as m the sea “ I can remember 
no earlier enjoyment,” he once wrote, ” than being 
held up nak^ m my father’s arms and brandished 
between his hands, then shot Uke a stone from a 
slmg through the air, shouting and laughing with 
dehght, hood foremost into the coming wave — which 
could only have been the pleasure of a very httle 
fellow I remember being afraid of other things, 
but never of the sea ” 'This passion for the sea, 
however, nearly cost the poet his life at Etretat, but 
for the timely aid of some fishermen 

On leaving Eton m IH54, Swinburne read for two 
years with Hr Woodford, and m 18SB went up to 
BoUiol College, Oxford, his scholarly habits attract- 
mg the attention of the Master, Bonjamui ilowett, 
who became Ins lifelong friend 

A literary sot, presided over by John Nichol, of 
which the loading Rpirits were T H Green, A V 
Dicey, Birkbeck Hill, and Swinburne, founded the 
“ Old Mortality ” reading society , the members 
mot once a week during f«rm for reading and discns- 
aion Differences of opinion inevitably arose be- 
tween thorn, but OB Swmbume had “ the great 
power of loving his friends and bearing with them,” 
this m no way marred their gatherings Other 
fncndahips were also formed at this tune Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was at work on the frescoes of the 
new buildmg of the Oxford Union, William Morns 
and Edward Burne-Jones were also there, and 
Swinburne was soon drawn into that httle circle 
of Pro-Raphoelites which included other mtimate 
fnends whom death sJono claimed from hun one 
by one 

Though he left Oxford in 1860 without a degree, 
it was admitted that Su inbiimc had a fine knowledge 
of Greek, in 18.'58 ho bad taken the Toylonan Prize 
for French and Itabon, and m other subjects far 
exceeded the knowledge of his fellow-students, but 
faibng to satisfy the examiners m Scripture ho was 
“ ploughed ” 

Of Swinburne’s litorory labours we hear of “ four 
crudities,” as be called them, contributed in 1868 
to the short-lived UvdergradwUe Papers edited by 
John Niehol the author cnl.cises his papers as 
“ showing a v oungster’s honest impul-es, and sym- 
pathies, and antipathies ” His third contribution. 
Church Imptnalram, was, he tells us, “ a ternCe 
onslaught on the French Empire and its clerical 
supporters — which must, no doubt, hav p contnbnl ed 
to ita (the Undergraduate Papers) ultimate collopse 
. When I thmk of the marvellous work that 

t The Wood beuond the World 

J5a 
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Roaaetiti had done at the same age, I am abashed at 
the recollection of my own rubbish ” 

On leaving Oxford, Swinburne spent some weeks 
in Italy, where ho met “ the most ancient of the 
demi-gods,” as he was pleased to style Walter 
Savage Landor Retuiuing to London, where he 
might easily have led a life of leisure, he preferred 
to work, and throw in his lot with the Bohemian hfe 
of his friends In 1862 ho joined the Rossettis 
and Qoorge Meredith at 10 Choyne Walk, Chelsea ; 
it was thoir intention to hvo a kmd of collegiate life, 
each to have his own sitting-room, but with a dining- 
room in common. This arrangement was not suc- 
cessful , first Meredith departed, then Swinburne 
left to roam from one sot of rooms to another until 
1872, when tho supreme friendship of his hfe began 
in the meeting with Theodore Watts-Dunton. From 
that time the two became inseparable Tins friend- 
ship of nigh forty years is one of the moat memorable 
in the history of our literature, and Watta-Dimton’s 
devoted care proved tho physical salvation of Swin- 
burne, who at one time seemed marked out for an 
oeirly death. 

Few men. havo been more steadfast m their fnend- 
ships than was Swinburne Ini 862, on tho outburst 
against Meredith's Modem Love, he paid fuU homage 
to his friend’s work in the columns of tho Spectator , 
and in 1870, in dealing with Rossetti’s Poems, that 
Buchanan attacked so venomously as The Fleshly 
School of Poetry, — Swinburne’s generous tribute in 
the Fortnightly is noteworthy “ Tho subject- 
matter of Rossetti’s work,” said his brother poet, 
“ IS always great and fit , nothmg tnvial, nothing 
illicit, nothing unworthy the workmanship of a 
master-hand . What ho would do is always 
what a poot should, and what ho would do is always 
done ” Tristram of Lyonesse was thus inscribed m 
1882 : “ To my best friend, Theodore Watts, I 
dedioale m this book tho boat I havo to givo 
him” 

With fine physical energy, n lover of the open air 
and tho siniplicities of life, ho might be seen almost 
any morning about midday loaving The Tines, 
Putney Hill, in sunshine or rain, desjiising overcoat 
or umbrella, for his walkocross Wimbledon Common 
The children wore on the look-out for their friend, 
for they know he was quite ready to play with them, 
and that his pockets were filled with sweets and 
biscuits 

“ Two years and a half before Rossetti’s death.” writes 
Mr Watts-Duiiton,^ ” Swinburne and I became house- 
mates at Tho Finos, Putney Hill From this nioracnt 
his connection with bohoiiiiun Loudon ceased entirely 
“IIo was now living cr famille with nio and iny two 
sisters and a child, and then, after iny marnage, with 
me and my wife He always spoke of this change os 
the happiest event that had occurred in his life since 
his childisli days m the bosom of his own family ... 
Hero we received, besides tho members of his own family, 
and his cousin Mrs Disney I.«ith and her youngest 
daughter, very many friends For he was fond of 
society, but it had to lie what he called ‘ society of the 
right sort ’ — men and women of Intellect and culture. 
Some of these have already rocordod what they then 
saw of him And many more will undoubtedly do so 
in the future. Orodually death removed many * old 

^ Supplemental Note to Selections from Swinburnes 
Poems (Chatto &, Windus, 1914). 


familiar faoes ’ : these were replaced by new and younger 
ones. When we lost the roost loyal of all, Jowett, I 
remember our eeriouB talk — I remember showing Swin- 
burne a few words of mme which I hope I shall be par- 
doned for reoallmg here, for they affected him deeply i 

** ‘ One after one they go , and glade and heath. 

Where onoe we walked with them, and garden 
bowers 

They made so dear, are haunted by the hours 
Once musical of those who sleep beneath ; 

One after one does Sorrow’s every wreath 
Bind closer you and me with funeral lloweis. 

And Love and Memory from each loss of ours 
Forge conquering glaives to quell the conqueror 

Thus, tho later years of Swinburne’s life moved 
tranquilly on The fevers of youth wore over , the 
stimulus at once intellectually provocative and 
emotionally disturbrng of active participation in the 
social bfe of the day gave place to the beobng balm 
and qmeter joys of bfe at The Pmes. There was no 
radical change in Swinburne’s attitude towards men 
and thmgs , his verse still retained its old trumpet 
note of exultation, but the note is deeper and mel- 
lower, and the raptures circle more end more around 
the large simplicities of nature But if he withdrew 
from active participation m tho life of the day, ho 
never lost mtorest in affairs What is more impor- 
tant, he never lost the power of eager onthusiasm 
that had marked his earlier years Alas I that 
youthfulnosa of spint should not keep pace with 
youthfulnera of physique Reckless of tho failmg 
faculty of physical recuperation, ho defied the imcer- 
tamties of our clunatc, os bad always been his u ont, 
and paid the inevitable penalty That attractive 
but frying jado, the English Spring — whom Robert 
Browning had wisely oomjihinented from the 
warmth of Italy — turned and slew her intrepid 
admirer ; and m 1900 “ Keen April’s clarion 
sound ” proved the poet’s dent h-knell 

He was buned in Bonchurch graveyard In the Islo 
of Wight 

*' That enthuBiastio, higb-souled, and courageous 
man,” wrote tho Paniah critic, George Brandos, at 
the time of his death — “ I do not thmk that the 
English pubhc voncratod him os ho deserved, and it 
is a disgrace to tho Scandmaviau North that ho did 
not rooeive the Nobel Prize.” 


His Wobe 

Tho striking appearance and arresting personality 
of Swinbumo havogiveii nseto a legion of stones and 
pen portraits, many of which ore entirely apocry 
phal, and not a few absurdly misleading, 

Immediately after his death some doscnptions 
of the man were given that arc best epitomised 
as inspired by Pellegnni’s famous caricature, and 
by tho outrageous stones told about him by De 
Maupassant, whom Bwinbumo onoe designated as 
“ a liar of the first magnitude.” In those notices, 
Swinburne is seriously dc^ribed os a sort of freak 
with on enormous head set upon a very slender 
neck with extremely sloping dioulders As a matter 
of fact, every photograph of him entirdy contradicts 
this Swinburne’s height was five feet four and a 
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half inches, and his limbs were quite unusually 
strong and muscular His head, as a whole, was but 
very Lttlo bigger than that of most men of his size, 
but it was his enoimous dome of forehead which 
made it seem so big. As to his abnormally t.hm 
nook, the Rossetti portrait of him — by far the best 
of any — shows that his nook was, if anythmg, de- 
cidedly too thick. 

Rossetti, like Ruskin and Burne-Jones, considered 
him veiy handsome, although rather too juvenile- 
looking for his age Rossetti, indeed, proposed to 
hun to sit for Sir Galaliad This proposition came 
to nothing, but ho did succeed in securing hun to sit 
for St Georgo in the St Georgo and Dragon cartoons 
for the Moms firm, and very beautiful cartoons 
they are Rossetti frequently used Swinburne as a 
model 

As a young man, his splendid hair, mtensely blue 
eyes, and lyrical utterance, marked him out especi- 
ally The beauty of his voice and the rapt uncon- 
cern with which he would descant on something that 
had slirrod his onthusiaam, wore characteristics that 
were ns noticeable during his last days as they hod 
been in his exuberant youth Vehement and pas- 
sionate as ho could bo when roused, bitmgly aatinoal 
on matters that hod stirred his contempt, there was 
(I childlike trustfulness and a singular sweetne^ss of 
disposition that made of him the moat delightful of 
fi lends Lyrical and sensitive natures such aa his, 
mo prone to be swept by storms of extravagant 
fix?lmg from timo to time , but beneath the easily 
luffled surfaces, were depths of tranquil aflection: 
“ too full for sound and foam ” 

It 14 a safe thing to judge a man's choraoter finally, 
by Ins friends and personid enthusiasms The asser- 
tive viiility of I-nndor, tlio noble humanitarion- 
ism of Mazzini, the superb passion of Victor Hugo, 
the enduring tenderness of Watts-Dunton, — such 
were the forces tliat counted most in Swinburne’s 
'ifi- Some of hiB “ iiiiperfcet sympathies ” (to use 
Lamb’s expressive phrase) may have been duo to 
littlu infirmities of tonqieraineiit fiom which the 
best men arc not free, but his sympathies were 
never misplaced. If there wore great men whom 
ho underrated; ho never overrated little men 
His heroes were retd Olympians 

In an ago of cultured poets, Swinburne wna easily 
first. Even os a lad his range of reading was extra- 
oidinary ; and his scholarship as a man gave him a 
distinctive place among our poets His facility of 
expression was a natural endowment, but along 
with this was the fine sclf-cnticism of tho great 
literary artist, and no one could accuse him of pre- 
mature publication Much of his earlirst work was 
relentlessly destroyed, and it was not till his twenty- 
fourth year that ho published his first volume. The 
QiM’en Mother and Rosamond (1860). 

Tho volume attracted little attention, but its 
auccessor, AialarUa in Cali/iion (186,'!) triumphantly 
vindicated Swinburne’s placo to a foremost position 
among tho poots of his time As a lyrical drama it 
IS a superb piece of work, whicli marks out as clearly 
his kinship with Bhellny as did Rossetti’s poems 
his affinity with Keats Then came Poems and 
Ballads m 1866, rich m music and colour, and 
vibrant with the pagan mspiratiou of Swinburne’s 
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earher years. Rossetti’s infiuence is more marked 
here than in Atalanta, and many of the poems indeed 
were written before Atalanta , but if influenced by 
Rossetti the mdividuolity of tho poet is clear and 
unequivocal enough, os the Hymn to Proserpine, 
with its metrical glory, would alone have attested. 
For the future Swinburne’s work was divided be- 
tween the dramatic and lyrical form ; but even m 
the dramas tho lyi ical nolo is uppermost , and it is 
rather as a singer than os a teller of stones m action 
that Swinbumo appeals to us Yet he has produced, 
liko Browning, a considerable both of dramatic 
work , and cherished, as Browning did, the amlntion 
of achiovmg success in this direction Each failed 
for opposite reasons ; Browning because he was too 
much of the psychologist ; Swinburne botauso lie 
was too littlo Browning analysed his citations, 
when he should have illustrated their characters 
m action — synthetically , Swinburne rhapsodised 
about his characters in place of lotting them speak 
for themselves But in neither case can tho literary 
student aiiord to neglect tho d rsmas If Brownmg’s 
are the more interesting intellectually, Swmbume’a 
are richer iii fine poetry IIis unequalleri knowledge 
of tho Elizabethan dramatists proved a plenary 
poetic inspiration to lyric and drama alike, and 
Bothwell (1874), Mary Sltuirl (1881), Loenne (1887), 
to mention a few of the happiest, are dehghtful 
companions in tho study 

In Songs before Srinnsc (1871), the revolutionary 
note in Swinburne’s work is uppermost Already in 
A Song of Italy (1867), oftcrwaids merged into Songs 
of Two Nations (1875)), tho love of liberty and hatred 
of tyranny had proclaimed itself, and another link 
with Shelley been revealed But in liis Songs before 
Sunrise, the noti' if fuller and moro challenging than 
before Mazzini’s influence has swept away those 
elements in his work that bound him to Rossetti and 
tho Pro-Rapbaelilcs Ho is never more eloquent in 
Ins passion, more orchestral in his music, than when 
singing of Italy and of her stniggle for freedom 
The Republican ideal that glows through all tho 
earlier political verse of the poet, contrasts strangely 
with his bitter nttac k on tho Boers in later j ears, and 
warm admirers of tho youthful Swinbumo have 
shrunk repelli'd from tho Swinburne of later years 
Certainly he exhibited, more prominently than do 
many poets, the reactionary tendencies that often 
accompany age , oa wo have seen illust rated in tho 
two LocKdey Halls of Tennyson , but Swinbumo’s 
position 18 not such a reversal as at first sight it may 
Boem We have to remember that he vvb.i intensily 
national and patiiotic a-s a poet , vet the Engliiiid 
of his ideal was not Vutonau England but tho 
England of tho seventeenth centurv 

’Tliough ho hail not hesitated to rate his eouiitry- 
nion for their lukevv armness in i alters that rouK-d 
him to whito-hot indignation, ho saw m English 
mstitutions something far more consonant with Ins 
old republican ideal than ho saw m tlio rule of 
Kruger, and nghtlj or wrongly ho sided with Eng- 
land m the stniggle against tho Transvaal 

Yet, ono cannot but tmn book with a seiiso of 
rebef to such noble utterances as the Sonint to Loms 
Kossuth (1877). If m political matters he is loss 
satisfying aa a poet with the course of years, nono 
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ooald that faia muse lost either in ounniiig or in 
pwion. Literature inspirea him leaa and nature 
more, aa lame went on ; end the beautiful nature 
poetry of hia later yean is among his most cherished 
work. None of our poets has more completely ex- 
pressed in rhythmic beauty, “ the rapturous resur- 
rection the year ” If his powers mellowed as he 
grew older, his spirits seemed to grow more youthful 
The poet of A MtdsiMmmer Holiday is younger than 
the poet of Fauahne ; and the fresh Blako-like 
sweetness of his lyrios on childhood, makes the 
amorous verse of the sixties strangely sophisticated 
and middle-aged by force of contrast. 

So if the conservative accretions of age ciroum- 
sonbed his intellectual life with the passing of tune, 
his imaginative hfe expanded and clarified. The 
influence of his intimate friend — one might say 
hiB only really intimate friend — Watts-Dunton, 
IS no doubt largely responsible for this Watts- 
Dunton’s influence, both as man and as a distin- 
guished man of letters, was of mcalculable value to 
Swinburne; and none realised this more than the 
poet himself, as several of his famous dedications 
testify. 

Technically, Swinburne’s verse shows little deve- 
lopment after the Poems and Ballada ; for his powers 
as a hterary artist ripened with astonishmg rapidity 
But the work of his later years gains in breadth and 
freshness, while losing no tittle of its brilhont finish 
and metrical beauty 

So far we have surveyed roughly the general trend 
of Swinburne’s verso , let us now regard it m the 
bght of certain sx'. li, ..<<<1 inherent qualities 

It has bmn said of Swinburne that his inspiration 
camo from books and not from hfo So for os the 
latter half of Swinburne’s poetic career is concerned 
the statement is grotesquely wrong ; as regards tho 
earlier half it is one of those mischievous half-truths 
harder to combat than a downright he. 

Swmbume was, as we have seen, a man of wide 
culture and fine scholarship ; and his extensive 
acquaintanceship with tho literature not merely of 
his own country but of Europe, is quite obvious to 
students of his poetry It may bo admitted that 
great erudition is not necessanly an advantage to a 
poet . often indeed it has served to chill and do- 
vitalise the creative imagination The truth of this 
may be illustrated from the poetic work of Landor 
and Matthew Arnold But in Swinburne’s cano it 
IB not so His earlier work shows a special sensi- 
bility to literary improesions , but even hero ho 
derives more from nature, and from the life of his 
time, than did his friend and contemporary William 
Morris The chief point to note, however, is that 
there is nothing of tho pedant or more bookworm 
about his verso 

The fire of Swinbumo’s muse has power to fuse 
all his vast learning into an incandescent splendour , 
and only by delicate gradations of tint m the jets of 
glowing flame here and there do you recognise the 
nch purples of the South or the doheate amber of 
Provence, a flicker of Gallic gaiety or a flash of 
Itohan passion. The learning is all there, but it has 
caught light “ The bush bums with fire and is not 
consumed ” Naturally, there are poems that appeal 
more to the cultured than to the uncultured reader ; 


but it is a mistake to imagine tliat Swiiibiuru ’ 
appeal is limited to the few. 

It may surprise some people to hcai tlial In 
appeals more strongly to the thoughtful ai'lisitn 
reader to-day than either Shelley or Teniiyson it 
there ever was a time when the merely lilorarj' pi'i't 
would be elbowed aside, it would be to-day win n 
there is an imperative demand for poets who i-luill 
deal with the primal matters of life and keej) in 
touch with living actualities 

Swinburne’s popularity to-day is a (nbuto to the 
vitohty of his work,evenmoro than it is to its beaut v 
Beauty of workmanship has indeed ncier been imdi 
roughly and grudgingly appraised than it is to-ilm 
as the present low ebb of Tennyson’s poyiuliinli 
Bufflciently mdicatos Wo cannot therefore exjilmi 
away Swinburne’s hold on the icadmg publu oil 
purely asthetie grounds I IxJiovo lhat the pov. i 
of freehand happy observation (denied to Swiiil nru' 
by some critics) is largely responsible for tin 
Take as illustration tho following passages anil ev 
amine them apart from their rhythiiiii Iiiveliru s-, 
tho touches of piotonol clarity are italic ised 

“Tliey watching till the dnv should whol’.v dn* 

Saw the far see swoop to tlio for grey hk\ , 

Saw the big sunds sweep (o tho long grc\ sen. 

And night made nnc mt ret m\st of moor and li a 
And onij far oil shoro the foam gave bght. 

And life in them sank silent as the night ” t 

“ Tlie pastures are hnrdicss and Rhocpiosa, 

No poBturo or shelter for heids , 

TJie wind is roleiitloss and sli cpli ss, 

And reatless and snngleea the birds , 

Thoir ones from i lor fall breathless, 

Thoir wings aro as liglitnings that flee , 

For the land lias two lords that are doathlose ; 
Death’s self, and tho non ’’ ^ 

“ Tall the plumage of the rush-flower tosses. 

Sharp and soft in many a curv'o and lino 
Gleam and glow the ses-coloured marsh mosses. 

Salt and splonihd from tVio circling brine 
Streak on streak of ghinmeimg scashine ciossoa 
All the land sea-saturate as with wine ” ’ 

*' In a coign of the clill between lowland and highlund. 
At tho soB-down’s edge between windward and lee. 
Walled round with rocks ns an inland lalaud. 

The ghost of a garden fronts the sea 
A jnrdle of brushwood and thorn oneloses 

The steep square bIojio of the bluBsomlesB bod 
WTiore tho woedH that grew green from the graves of 
its roses 

Now he dead ” * 

'* Between the moondawn and tho sundown hero 
Tho twilight hangs half starless 
But higher the steep groon storile holds, thick sot 
M ith flou’erUss hawthorn oven to the upward verge 
Whence tho wootls gathering watch now cliffs emerge 
Higher than thoir highest of crowiiH that soa-wuids fret. 
Hold font, for all that night or wind can say. 

Some pole pure colour yet. 

Too dim for green and luminous for grey ” • 

Are they not Bingulorly happy m thoir detailed 
tourheH of observation, and iii their open-air frag 
ranee ’ 

Swinburne’s scholarship, thon, is never pedantic. 
If this quaLty of Swmbume’s verso, viz his 

t Tristram of Lmnesse. ® 7n the Salt Marshes 

> By the Notih Sea * A Forsaken Garden. 

■ On the Ohffs. 
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Vitalised soholarship^ be regarded as one important 
feature^ a more important atiU is the melodic spleoi- 
dour. This of course is the most obvious thing 
about hia poetry, and even his most grudging cntios 
have ociiic^od it. Yet like many obvious cntioiama 
the full valucof its Bigmfioation is not alwayareabaed^ 
All great poetry must neoesaanly charm both the 
oye and the ear : these are the avenuea by whioh it 
seeks to hold the imagination of the reader. To 
concodo melodic beauty to a poet ia really only to 
say m other words that he is a poet, and the question 
ihorcfore m Swinburne is one of degree, not of kind 
And it 18 here that tho emphatic quality of Swin- 
burne’s music IS appreciate ; for he is the most 
musical of our poets 

In many of our poets the pictorial faculty is quite 
as dominant, somet mos, os m Rossetti’s case, more 
dominant tJiaii the melodic But in Swinburne’s 
case eveiy'thing is subordinate to tlio melodic 

** 1 would never have behoved,” said a distin- 
guished rntic, “ that tin re eould b<‘ siieh music in 
words, and ospccially in the Rnglisli language 
dust OH Rossetti made thn«fhi putonally aaviuotut, 
Swinlmino has made thought muntcally acnauoua 
H(‘ irt not merely inolodie — Shelley was gloriously 
melodic — ho is liarmonic , Shelley’s music is the 
muHic of the lute , S^vinhurne’s the musn* of a full 
orchestra , his melodies are nch and complex, 
with a a\^cH*ping grandeur that no othei poet Iioa 
equall(Hi, much less <‘x<.'ellocl 

The <lilf(‘i(Mce ljotwe<*n the two may be appreci- 
ated if vt' corripfiK* Shelley’s Cloud with one of the 
chorubus 111 AUUauiu — 

“ lion the IioutkN of ->pnng oru on winter’s trooea, 

Tlio iTicth( r (if tminth^ in tm^adow or plain 
FilU tlic Hhndous siid laiudy [jIacoh 
W ith lisp of loiVNos and nppln of ram , 

And the blown bright lughtingalo amorous 

Tr halt assu i,g( d for Itylun 

For th<i Thra( inn slupH and tho foreign facoa, 

Tho toiigmlfHS vigil, and all the pain 


Whom bhall we find her how shall wo Bing fo her, 

Fold nnr hands round our knees, and cling 7 
O that man’s heart worn or hre and could bpnng to her 
Fno, or tho etreiigtli of the btroama that iprmgl 
For llio stars anu tho winds are unto her 
As rnimeiit, as songs of t ho harp-player. 

For tho TiRon Hlars and the fallon elmg to her. 

And tho south-west wind and the wost wind sing ” 

Swinburne’s vorso may be likened to an orchestral 
concert with mPtrumeiital solos ; wo recognise both 
the melodious swiHttriess niid quality of difformg 
mstniinentH , and the concerted hamiomcs of all 
playing together 

Hero, for instance, is tho w^istful cadence of the 
violin : 

“ nore, where the world is quiet , 

Here, wliere all trouble •seems 
Dead wind’s and spent waves’ not 
in doubtful dreaniR of dreams , 

T watch the green field growing 
For reaping folk and Rowing, 

For harvest-time and mowing, 

A sloepy world of streams 

I am tired of tears and laughter, 

And men that laugh and weep $ 

Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap 


Here we 

By tile 

That for ages of wony hast endured, and slept^ 

Ana wouldet not eee. 

By Che waters of Babylon we stood up and sang. 
Considering theo, 

That a blast of deliverance in tlie darkness rang. 

To set thee free 

And with tmmpots and thundenngH and with morning 
song 

Came up tlx light , 

And thy spirit uplifted f lee to forget thy wrong 
As day di'L^h night.” 

The expressive conlrnto of the viola sounds in tho 
dirge: 

** For a day and a lu^nt Love song to ur, played with us, 
Folded us ruuiid from the dark and the light ; 

And our hearts were fulfilled of the music he made 
with us 

Made with our hearts and our lips while he stayed 
with us, 

Stayed m mid passage his pinions from flight 
For a dav and a night , ” 

and the limpid flutings of the reed instruments in 
these familiar lines : 

If lo\ e were what the rose is, 

And I wore like the leaf. 

Our In os would glow togi ther 
In sad or singing w oathor, 

Blown holds oi fi iwerful pIorpb, 

Green pleasures or gii'y gnof , 

If love Wire what tho rose is, 

And 1 were like the leaf 

If I were what the words are, 

And lovo were like tho tune 
With double Round and Ringle 
Delight our lif>s would mingle, 

With kmsi s glad at> birds aro 
That get sweet ram ot noon ; 

If I were what tho word‘d are, 

And lo\e were like the tune 

If you were life my darling. 

And I >our love were death 
We’d shiiio and nnow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hourb of fruitful breath , 

If you woro life, iny darling. 

And I your love were death 

If you wero thrall to sorrow, 

And I were page to jo\ 

We’d pluj for livtb and st asons 
With loving InokK and treoboiis 
And t ears of night and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy , 

If you were thrall to so 7 ga, 

And I w ero page to jo} 

If vou were Apnl’H lodv. 

And I wore lord in Mav, 

We’d throw with Icoves foi hours. 

And draw for da\s with flowers, 

Till day like night were siiAdy 
And night were bright like day $ 

If you were April’s ladv, 

And I were lord in May 

* The Garden of Proserpine* 
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If you were queen of pleasure, 

And 1 were king of pain. 

We’d hunt down love together, 

I’luck out his flying-feather. 

And teach his feet a measure. 

And find liia mouth a rem , 

If you were queen of pleasure, 

Aud 1 were king of pam." 

Whilst m Mcaa%doT rolla up the rhythmic beat of the 
drum and trumpets : 

“ For the hour ih for harvest or fight 
To elotlie with raiinoiit of red , 

O men sort stricken of hours, 

Lo, tlUR one, le not it ours. 

To glcau, to gather, to srnite 1 
Let none make risk of hia head 

Within reach of the clean scythe-sweep. 

When the people that lay os tlie dead 
l*ut ui the bicklc uiid reap 

Lo, this one, IS not it ours. 

Now tbo I oinu of dead tilings rattle, 

Ab dead nieii’a bones iii the pit. 

Now the Kings wax lean os they sit 
trirt round with incmonos of powers 
Witli musters t nuuted us cattle, 

And arinicd folded fis slieep. 

Till tile red blind husbaudiiiaii battle 
I’ut m the sickles and reap ” 

Finally, in tho Hymn to Proserpine, the combined 
atrcnglh and beauty of tho full orchostra are brought 
into requisition, and tho result is u mail and glory of 
words unsurpassed in our language ■ 

" In tho night where thine eyes are as moons oro in 
hoavon the night where thou art, 

Where the silence is more than all tunes, where sleep 
overflows from the heart 

Whoio tho popjiies are ewoot os the rose in our world, 
and the rod rose is w lute, 

And the wind falls faint as it blows with tho flame of 
tho (Ion era of the nigh I, 

And tho iiiunnur of sjiiiits that sleep in the shadow of 
gods from afar 

Grows dim iii thine eors and deep as tho deep dim soul 
nf a stai. 

Til the sweet low light of thy face, under lifavens 
uiitiod bv the sun, 

Ix<t thy soul with llicir souls hud place, and forget what 
is done aud undone 

Thou art more than the Gods who number the days of 
OUT tempoiul breath , 

For these gi\o labour and sluuibor , but fhou, Pro- 
serpina, death 

Therefore now at thy feet I bide for a season in hiicnce 
1 know 

T shall die as my fal licra died, and slot p us they sleep , 
oven so 

For tho glass of tho years is brittle w herein wc ga £0 for 
a span ; 

A little soul for a littlo boars up this corpse which 
13 man 

So long I endure no longer ; and laugh not again, ncifhei 
weep 

For there is no God found stronger than death , and 
death is a sleep ” 

Nor IS this orchestral analogy a mere fanciful 
analogy as some may imagine Swinburne’s vorbal 
music IB no more a mere matter of verbal sound than 
IS great instrumental music Its delight does not 
stop short at tbo oar . it is tho medium through 
which he expiesses his thought, just os a nocturne 
by Chopm, a sonata by Beethoven, a study by 


Schumann is tlie means of conveying to us, in teezoa 
of musical notation, the moods and fundamental 
ideas of the musician What tho proseman does by 
logical suasion, and most jioets by pictonal appeal 
and mtellectual suggestion, Swmbume trios to 
achieve by metrical modulation, and the countless 
vagaries of rhythmic cadence Tho attempt is a 
danng one, and, it may lie frankly concede, is a 
method of approach that is apt to fotigue the reader 
when carried to excess You cannot transfer the 
methods of one art to another without doing some 
violenco to that other , and after all, language is 
not music, however musical it may be made Yet 
this is only to say that Swinburne, like many another 
great literary poet.sufforsat tunes from tho defects of 
his artistic virtues 

SwiiibuTnL.’i!> prose is not on a level with his verse, 
as an art form, any more than Klimhethan prose is 
commensurate with il s verse ; indeed his prose has 
many, both of the excellences and defects of Eliza- 
bethan prose It IS over-elaborated, diffuse, and 
lucking in hght and shade , it is also full of colour 
and impel uous strength, and more iiibciisely mdi- 
vidual than his verse 

Quito obviously, Swinburne lacked one essential 
of the great critic - a sense of relative values His 
appraisement runs always to superlatives ; his dis- 
approval tends to become invective He reminds 
one of tho schoolboy who said lie divided his hooks 
into those that were “ topping” and those that were 
” rotten ” Bwinijurne’a critical appraisement is too 
often conhned to iiieenso ond vilnol This defect 
prevents sonic readers from up)>reciatiiig the occa- 
bional flashes of wonderful cnlicaJ acumen Hint light 
up many of lus essuys He is not a great ent ic, but 
he has grout uioinents as a critic In his note on 
the Brontes, in his cnticisin of Jlatthew Amukl, of 
ShakespcQio, Muilowe, and tho Eh/abethans gener- 
ally, he abounds in brilliant siigpestiv eness , while 
hiH eulogy of Browning ond of Bliiko is well-nigh 
perfect 111 its subtle n|ipioeiation and inlerprelative 
power , whilst even his ponegyrie on Dickons, over- 
strained OS it IS by superlatives, contains some of tho 
truest things ever said about that great story-teller 
of tho cuiuiuon people 

Moieovor one thing emerges from his prose, and 
that IB tho spiritual intcnHity of tho man , a quality 
of soul that you will find only in the great poet , and 
having apprehended it in Ins 2 Jro 6 )e, you will realise 
it more clearly in his verse, especially with the 
progress of years Tho shiill defiance of lus earlier 
woik deepens into u inoro comiirclieiiding sympathy 
ns he grew older , though he never lost his spint of 
vigorous independence and love of freedom But 
ho lays hold more firmly of tho world of spirit, and 
of dimly understood forces and influoiiees boliind the 
world of Hcnse and appearance , he deals moi o often 
with tho Lfo of man and tho simple and primal facts 
of hfe 

There are times, of course, when tho old magio 
fails ; when his eloquence runs mto misty verbosity 
But no poet con always maintain the heights ■ and 
the wings of tho most aspiring droop listlossly 
at times So let us not cavil at his limitations^ 
or blame him for what he never professed to give, 
but rather render thanks to the Muses for sending 



THE PESSIMISTIC NOTE 

this daxmg euad gloFioua singer at the close of an age 
so rich in poetic gomua as the age of Shelley. Tenny- 
Bon. and Rossetti. 

Kino Lbab 

Of all Shakespeare’s plays, Lear is unq^uostion* 

ably that in which ho lias come nearest to the hoiglit and 
to the likeness of the oiio tragic poet on any side greater 
than iumself whom the world in all its ages has ever eecn 
born of time It is by far the most Aschyloan of bis 
works p iho most ol(*inental and pritujs\ al, the most 
oceanic and Titanic in conception He deals hero with 
no suhtletiub as in Hamlet^ with no conventions as ui 
OthcUo tiipro iH no question of “ a divided duty ** or a 
problem half lusoluhlc, n mutter of country and connesc- 
Uon, of family or of race , wo look upward and down- 
ward, and in vain, into the deepest things of nature, into 
the highest things of providonci , to the roots of hfe, 
and to the Maib , from the roots that no God waters to 
the star^ wliidi give no man light , over a world full of 
death and life without rehtuig-place or guidance 

But 111 Olio mam point it dilTors radically from the work 
and the spiiit of ^Kscliylus Its fatalibin ls of a darker 
and haidur nature To Prometheus the fettirs of the 
lord and oiioiny of mankind wem hitler , ujiuii Orostes 
tlxe hand of heaven was laid too heavily to hear , yet m 
the not utterly infinite or everlasting distance we see 
beyond them the promiHo of the mormiig on which 
mystery and justice sliall ho made one , when nghtnous- 
ness and ormiipot^^iuc at last sliall kiss each other But 
on thu hoiizon of bliaUchpoaro’H tragic fiitahsin we see 
no such twilight of atonement, such pledge of reconcili- 
ation Uh this Hcquital, ledompbion, amends^ equityp 
eyplanatioii, pity and iiu^rcy, aru words witimut a mean- 
ing here. 

** An flics to wanton hoys ore we to the gods i 
They kill us for thoir sport,’* 

Hem IS no need of the EiirimnideH, cluldroa of Night 
everlasting , for hero h very Night herbolf. 

The words just citod aie not casual or cpiRodical , they 
strike the ke>notc of tlio w'holo poem, la> the keystone 
of the whole uich of thought There is no eoutest of 
oonllicting forcis, iiu judgment so much as hv casting of 
lots far k ss is there any light of hcavoiily iiarmoiiy or 
of heavenly wisdom, of Apollo or Athoiie from aliove 
\Vn have heard much and often from tlie theologiaiie of 
the liglil of revelation and some hiicli thing ludeod we 
find ill .hisehvlus but tlit' daikiu ss of revelation is litre 

Pul in this thu most (orrihlo work ol human gomu^ it 
is with Iho vor^ spririg>^ aiul souroe«< of nature lliat the 
student has sot himsell lo deal Tlio veil of the temple 
of oui huinaiiily is nsit m twain Nature hrrs< U, w'o 
niiglil say, is roveakHl — and revealed os unnatuial In 
face* of such a woi Id as this a man might be forgiven who 
bhould pray that cliuus might loinu ogam Nowliore 
else in Shakcsp(xart '’8 work or in (In universe of jarring 
livoH ore the linos of cliaracUr and event so broadly 
drawn or so sharpiy cut Only the supremo self- 
ooimnaud of tlus one poet could so mould and luuidlo 
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such typos as to restrain and prevent their passing from 
the abnormal into the monstrous : yet even os much ss 
tills, at least m all cohos but one, it surely has acooni- 
phshed In Regan alone would it be, 1 think, impossible 
to find a touch or trac*e of anything less vile than it was 
devilish Even Gonenl has her one splendid houi, hur 
firefiaught of hcllibh glory , when she treads under foot 
the half-heartod goodness, tlio wordy and windy though 
sincere abhorronce, winch is all fhat the mild and im- 
potent revolt of Alliany can liring to bear against her 
imperious and dauntless d< viUiood , when she flaunto 
before the eyes of lior ‘ milk hvered ” and “ moral fool *’ 
tho corning banneis of Prance about tin “ plumed helm ” 
of his blayor 

On tho other side, Kent is the except ion w huh misv\ 4 .n:i 
to Began on this (Joidilia, tho V>j otlioi less Antigone of 
our stage, has one passing touch ol intoloranco ioi what 
her sister was afkiwards to bumd as mdiscn lion and 
dotage in their father, w hu li redt • in-o lici lium the cIuTgo 
of porfeotinii I-»}ko Imogt n shi is not too mhumunlv 
divmo for the seriso of divine irritation Godlikr though 
they be, ihcir vi^ry godhead is huiii.ui and fennniiu , 
and onl> therefore cn^ihlr, and onlv theiiioie udoiuhle 
Cloten and Regan, Gonenl and lailnmo, have ]>owcr to 
stir and embitter iiie Rwectin ss of tJien blood But foi 
the conLiast and even the contact of anlagoiiibls as 
abominahlp as Ihese. the gold of tli* ir spirit would bo too 
refined tho )il\ cf their holiness (on racfiant, tho violet of 
then virtue tot swoot As it is Sliakcspt are has gone 
down perforce among the blackcbt and tin bubcst things 
of nature to find anything so equally ov i ptioiial m evil 
^ piupcily to countcrhalance and make beainhle the 
oxcellcnee end cxtremify of their goodnths No other- 
wise could either angel have es(ai>ed the blame implied 
in the very attribute and epitlut of hluunUss But 
whoro tho possible depth of human hell is so foul end 
uuftttlioinable as (b appears m the spirits which ^ervo ns 
foils tu these, wo may endure that in them the inner 
height of heaven should be no Icrs unmaculnte and ini- 
XDe(k>urablo 

It should be a tiuisrn we^knigli as iiiusty as Huinlct’s 
half-cited proverb, to enlarge upon the c*\ idence given in 
Ktn<7 Lear of a Bvnipethv witli the mass of social inihery 
more wido and deep and direct and bitter ond tender 
than iSliokespcarc has shown elsculiorc But bm oven to 
this day and oven in rebiH^clablo c)uarUrs the murmur 
IS not quite dulv extiuet which would ehaige on Sliivko- 
spean* a et Main share of div me iiidifTcri nee to bunenng, 
of godiiku salisftu tioii uiid a k ss than cornpn sidiuito 
content, it is nol yet pi'rhnps u+tei Iv superfluous to 
insist on tho utter fallaev and ial ity of Ihcir creed who, 
whether in praise or in blame, would lank him to hiH 
credit or discredit tinioiig such poets as on thiR si<le at 
least inav be classt d i atlier with Goethe than with ShclUy 
and w'lth Gautier than w ith Hugo A poet of r< volution 
ho u not, as iiono of liis country m that generation could 
have Ireeri * but os surelv oh the author of JuhuA Cop^ar 
has approved hiinself m the best and highc^bt m nsu of 
thowoid at looHt potentially a ropiibliean, so surely has 
tho author of K%n(f Lear avowed himself m tho onh good 
and rational sense of tlic words a spiritual if not a ixili- 
tical democrat and socialist ^ 
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THE PESSIMISTIC NOTE IN VICTORIAN 
POETRY 

“ The poetry of later paganism li\ed by the senses , 
ajid moidontally. the poetry of luodiieval Chnati- 
amty hved by the heart and the imagination Bnt 
the mam element of the modem spirit’s life is neither 
the senses and understanding, nor tho heart cuid 
imagmatiou ; it is the poetry of reason." In this 


last phrase wo ha\o the perm of tho poolry of Pfsfi- 
misin It was the endoa\oiir to intilleitualin' the 
visions of the imaginative life that led Arnold, 
Clough, FitzGerald, and Jainos Thomson into that 
mood of wistful inolancholv, thol orystalliM J soon 
into a more or less pessimistic criticism of life 
In each case, though in ditlerent ways, the pootio 

I A Study of Shahetpeare, 
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impulse was governed by the questiomng attitude 
of a sceptical intellect 

Arthur Hugh Cuouoh (1819-1861) was as a 
youth one of Thomas Arnold’s pupils at Rugby 
He entered Balliol College, Oxford, m 1837, and was 
deeply influenced by the theological controversies 
of the time The friend of that stalwart and bril- 
liant Roman Cathohe, W. G Ward, he was never 
able In accept his fnend’s unquestioning attitude, 
and with scrupulous conscientiousness that always 
marked him, ho resigned a flne position as Fellow 
and Tutor of Oriel College, on account of his religious 
difficulties, and signalised this step not by any 
weighty manifestation of his feehngs, but by a 
mirthful pastoral. The Uoth,te of T(^er-na-Vuoltch 
(1848), for he was at heart intensely relieved by this 
definite severance with the implication of orthodoxy 
“ I rojoico to see before me,” ho wrote, “ the end of 
my servitude, yon, even as the weary foot-tra\eller 
rejoices at the sight of his evening hostelry, though 
there stiU hos a length of dusty road between ” 
This was his first long poem, and gives us a just 
view of his capabilities and temperament For all 
its ploy of humorous fancy, there is a deep underlying 
seriousness in the poem, and a sensitive appreciation 
of the weightmess of modern social problems In- 
teresting in its subject-matter and fresh in its treat- 
ment, it suffers from a certain roughness of artistry 
Clough IS only moderately successful in the use of tho 
hexometor, and a much pleasanter illustration in 
modern verso may be found m Longfellow’s Evan- 
qehne His next publication was Amours de Voyage, 
written while travelling in Italy The poem has 
slight artistic merit and is far infonor to its prede- 
cessor, but the thomo is thoroughly characteristic of 
tho man and his time — a kind of modem Hamlet, 
smitton by his own introspective questiomngs, so 
that he can embark on no settled course of conduct 
In tho work that followed this, Clough essays an 
even bigger spiritual problem, and Dtpsychus has 
boon not unfairly compared in its general trend with 
Qoothe’s Faust, and in its treatment of evil, with 
H awthorne’s Marhle Faun It is a poem of consider- 
able beauty in parts, but the subject was too vast 
for one with Clough’s hmited artistic powers to 
grapple with satisfactonly 

Clough is most satisfactory os a poet m his shorter 
pieces His delicate spiritual feeling and intellec- 
tual hesitancy are nowhere more happdy expressed 
than in the versos : 

“ ‘ Old things need not be therefore true,’ 

O brotlior nicn, nor yet tho new 

Ah ' still awhile the old thought retain. 

And yet consider it again 1 

'The Boule of now two thousand years 
Have laid up here their toils and fears. 

And all the earnings of their pain. 

Ah, yet consider it again 1 

We 1 what do we see ? each a space 
Of some few yards before hie face , 

Doen that tho whole wide plan explain T 
Ah, yet consider it again 1 

Alas I the great world goes its way. 

And takes its truth from each new day : 

They do not quit, nor can retain, 

Far lees consider it eigoin.” 


The pesamustic note is by no means dominant m 
Clough, and cheerfulness will break through at 
times, but there is more cloud than sunshine. There 
is even more cloud in the work of his better accom- 
plished contemporary, Matthew Arnold. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD (1822-1888) 

His Litr 

Matthew Arnold, tho eldest son of Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, was bom near Staines, December 24, 
1822, receiving his education at Wiiicliester, Rugby, 
and Ralliol College, Oxford Having secured the 
Newdigate Prize ho passed to Onel, and was elected 
a Fi-llow m 1845 For a while he served os private 
secretary to Lord Latisdowno, afterwards accepting 
an Inspectorship of Schools 

In 1849 ho publislied his first volume, The 
Strayed Rfvdier and other Poems, “ By A ” ; Empe- 
docles on Etna came in 1 852, a second series of poems 
in 1855, Mrropr in 1859, and tho New Poems m 
1887 Meanwhile it was m 1853 that he first gave 
a taste of Ins quality os a proseman His cntical 
prose was collected in 18b5 and published under the 
title of Essays in Criticism; this was followed by 
Lectures on the Study of Celtic Literature (1867), 
Culture and Anarchy (1869), Last Essays on Church 
and Itehifton (1877), Mixed Essays (1879), and Irish 
Essays (1882). 

In 1 857 he had been elected Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, received a pension of £250 a year m 1883, 
dying suddenly at Liverpool iii April 1888 

A quiet, slight, delicate-luokiiig man with a touch 
of Bupen ilioustiess in Ins pleasant cultured voice, 
though nothing but graciousniss iii his manner; a 
presence that seemed to breathe a refined scholarly 
atmosphere Unlike many poets who pass through 
ono or other of tho universities, Arnold was tho 
personification of choice academic tradition Ox- 
ford iiiHpirod some of his happiest verse, and who 
has summed up its peculiar charm more aptly 
than he ? 

** Beautiful city I So venerable, so lovely, so un- 
ravaged by the fierce intellectual life of our century, so 
serene I There are our young barbarians, all at play I 
And yet, steeped in sentiment os she lies, ejireading her 
gardens to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers 
the lost enchantment of tho Middle Ages, who will deny 
that Oxford, by her ineffable eharm, keeps over calling 
us nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to per- 
fection — to beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen 
from another side t Nearer, perhaps, than all tho scienco 
of Tubingen Adorable dreamer whose heart lias been 
BO romantic ' who lias given thyself so prodigally, given 
thyself to sides and heroes not mine, only never to the 
Pliilistmes I home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, 
and unpopular names, and impossible loyalties 1 ” 

Roughly speaking, his earlier life is preoccupied 
with verse, his later with prose But verso at occa- 
Bional mtorvals ho continued to wnto throughout 
luB hfe from the oarly forties to tho late sixties, 
though tho bulk of it was written while ho was a 
young man 

In his verse he is a critic of hfe — in the abstract ; 
m bis prose a critic of life— in the concrete ; but a 
critic always , urbane, detached, with smeenty and 
serenity m everythmg that he has written. 
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THE PESSIMISTIC NOTE 

ttth Work 

The wntmgs of Matthew Arnold are charactenaed 
by three persisting quahtios : Uvavily — Wielfulness 
— and SerervUy f ■ ■ ■ 

He has other characteristics, as for instance 
lucidity, at winch aimed so continuously and 
successfully, and a faculty for syinpatlietic inter- 
pretation which gi\cBmuch value to his critical work 
But these and other qualities wero not, I think, 
(‘spociully personal to Arnold , lie sliares them with 
other wi iters , whereas the hua\ity of his method, 
the wistfulncss of his iiiuso, and tbo soremty of his 
outlook are peculiarly individual 

There is a pei'suasi\ o cliarm, a gracious sympathy 
about everything that Arnold wrote He never 
storms or bullies , he will att oc k with gentle irony, 
but lie IS always coiiiU'Oiih, always fair-minded 
K\ en when limitutioiiH of ti'iiijn lament prevent him 
from c.pprc'ciatmg ])oets like' Shelley, no exception 
would lw‘ taken to his method of stating his compara- 
tive iiidinorenco Nolliing could bo better expressed 
from lus o\Mi jioiiit of viuw than his sumimng up 
of Shelley os " a lieautiful and iiieriertual angel 
beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain ” 

The excossiNO proiso and violent blame which 
some fine critics — os for instance Swinbuino — de- 
light 111 , was olioii to his natuio , and i<o bettor way 
of appieciuliMg the iikIIow suavity of las ciiticol 
method could be mcniioned than that of ])icking out 
(■ho wnters whoso work provoked no response in 
Arnold’s breast 

Tbero IB a suavity rather than passion in bis 
peel I V He will never be a favourite with ardent, 
iiupotiiouh tempiTniiK nts He is too severe, too 
ehdl for the sonsitne emotion of youth He is not 
fierce and scornful like Byron, even ui his moods of 
opposition , hut he is courteously hostile, iromcal 
often, satirical rarely 

Tn the initial sonnet to the volume of 1849, ho 
slrikos this note of suavo detachment ; 

“ One le'Bion, Noturo, let me learn of thee. 

One kssoii iJjat in evorv wind is blOMii, 

One Je-,seii of two duties served in one, 

Tlioiigli llio loud world proclaim their enmity — 
Of toil unbovorod from Ironiiuillily ' ” 

Tho suavity of Arnold is at its happiest in Thr 
Scholar Gipty and Thyrtis, which rank among lus 
best achievements Here, Oxford and tho Tliomes 
are the inspirations Those two poems cover nearly 
twenty years of lus woi k 

Friendship inspned his art as it had inspired 
'Tennyson’s and Shelli'y’s , and ho forgets to brood 
and analyse his feelings lie is drawn out of him- 
self Friendship, the c harm of Oxford, and the spell 
of the Thames — all those poUml inspirations to 
Arnold moot and blend in those poems 

With what exijuisite luoidity lie paints the land- 
scape in ThyratK ; 

“ So, some tempostuoiis mom in early Juno, 

ivhcii the year's primal hurst of Idoom is o’er. 

Before the roses and the Inngeet day — 

When garden-walks, and all the grassy floor. 

With hlo-'Soins, r^ and vliite, of fallen May, 

And chestnut flowers are strewn — 
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So liavo 1 heard the cuckoo's parting cry. 

From tho wet field, through the vext garden trees 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze 
The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go 1 1 

Too quick dospairer, w hei i fore wilt thou go T 
Boon will the high Midsummer pomjis come ou. 

Boon will tbo musk carnations break and swell. 
Boon shall we have guld-dustid snapdragon, 

Bwcot Wilham with its liomcly cottage-eraell. 

And stocks in fragrant blow . 
lioBOs that down ibi ulle\s sliiiio afar. 

And open, jasmiiii -inullli il lattices 
And groufis uiidci the drcoiiuiig gnrden-troes, 
And the full moon, and the white evenmg-star.” 

How tenderly ho bids tho Scholar Gipsy fly from 
present-day complexities, in much the same sjurit 
as Woi-dsworth did , though with a gentle mipor- 
tumty all his own 

Tins velvet glove of suavily, however, concealed 
a stiong, virili hand Arnold had tho intellectual 
courage, tho cohn si'lf-toiihdeiice of tho gieat ciitic 
But hr hod stiong, decided opinions on politics, 
theology, and ail , many of them directly counter 
to popular opiiiioii \et bitlei attack never dis- 
tm1n<d him fiom Ins suavity, nor did iiegleel sting 
him into shouting as some wiitiis huvu done when 
the world seemed deaf to tbcir monilions 

In ti inpeiauient , analytical, introspectiv o, prono 
to wi igh, reliutanl to be swayed by cmotionB, ho 
felt tho intelli'ttuul diflicultics of his 'lime, and could 
never quite esiopo thou disturbing iitiiiosplieiv 
Empedocles solves the prohlein hv llirowing himself 
into a crater , Arnold, more lestrained, throws iiim- 
solf into a soimct, or elegv and thereby eusi s his 
iiiuid 

In tho pcKins to Margnente (five in number) — a 
fair bhie-eved giil at Berne — Arnold stiikfs tlint 
note of wistfulncss so ehuracteristic of Ins most 
individuol poet It work Coiibpicuously lino is tho 
poem winch begins ; 

" Yea ' in the sea of life enisled, 

With ecliomg straits between us thrown. 

Dotting tho shoro-Uss, wotcrv wild, 

Wc mortal millioiib live alone " 

'The dreamy sodnoss of tho poet finds beautiful 
expression in bnes which are at once forcible and 
nobly rotieent 

“And bade botwixt their shores to he 
Tho unplumb’d, salt, cstraiigiiig sou " 

How delicate the pathos m the nioro fanciful 
poem Thf Forsaken Merman It has the cpinint- 
iicbs, tho iiaivo bimpliuly ami chuim of TTiins An- 
derm'rTs Litth Mennaid t'oinp.vre with this poem. 
The Buried Lift, and I/onqiiui, and wo reiihso 
foicibly the almost mtoloiublc longing for liuninn 
affection, espeiiivlly womanly' affection, that leaps 
up again and again iii Arnold’s woik 

Take (his from The Buried Lift, with all its 
melancholy there is no bclf-bufficieiit pessimism 
He shows what com])anionsliip may do to allcv late 
the fret and worry of life : 

“ Only — hut this is rare— 

When a belovred hand is laid in ours, 

When, jaded with the ru-li and glaru 
Of the interminable hours. 
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OoT eyes can in another’s eyes read olesr, 

'When our world-deofen’d ear 

Is by the tones of a loved voice caress’d, 

A bolt la shot back eomewbere in our breast 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again : 

The eye sinks insrard, and the heart has plain, 
And what we mean, we say, and what we would, 
we know, 

A man becomes aware of his hfe’s flow 
And hears its winding murmur, and ho sees 
The meadows whore it ghdes, the sun, the breeze. 
And there arrives a lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth for ever chase 
That flying and elusive shadow. Rest 
An air of coolness plays upon his face. 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast 
And then he thinks ho knows 
Tho Hills where his lifo rose. 

And the Sea where it goes ” 

The serenity of Arnold differs from the seren- 
ity of Wordsworth, in that it is a state of mind 
consequent on intellectual effort, whereas with 
Wordsworth it was, largely at any rate, I behove, 
a matter of temperament. The broodmg calm 
and emotional aaceticisin of Wordsworth, is best 
expressed by the word tranqmllity He had a 
native gemua for transmuting sorrow and weakness 
into a qmet, but none the less mtense, spiritual 
rapture 

He wrought on sorrow till it became 

“ Borrow that Is not sorrow, but dehght.” 

There is a sublime confidence about Wordsworth’s 
muse , a deep cheerfulness — for bun 

“ Tho harvest of a quiet oye. 

That broode and sleeps on its own heart ” — 

and it IB the doop cheerfulness that Arnold locks. 

Arnold’s serenity is the quiet stoicism of a 
melancholy soul. 

" Wo cannot kindle w lion we will 
The (ire which in the heart resides , 

Tho spirit bloweth. and is still — 

In mystery our soul abides — 

Rut tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can bo thru’ hours of gloom fulflllod 

With achiiig hands and bleeding feet 
W’e dig and heap, lay stone on stone , 

We bear tho burden and llio boat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twero done. 

Not till the hours of light return 
All wo have built do wo disoorii ” 

No whining with Arnold, no luxury of gnef, no 
Bontimontal pessimisin Neither is fhoro any joy, 
any real peace It is the serenity of a troubled 
but brave spint 

What could bo more profoundly melancholy than 
the exquisite poem Dover Beach t Yet there la 
nothing maudlin, nothing unmanly about it Foem 
ofler poem might be quoted, each imbued with a 
yearning, gentle wisfulness, a pathetic resignation. 
Ho IS restful — ^but not at rest , serene — but not 
tranquil 

He IS not satisfied with calm : 

*' Calm is not life’s crown, tho’ Calm is weU. 

’Tis all perhaps that man reqmres. 

But 'tis not what our youth desires.'’ 


But Arnold’s outlook on life is not without hojii 
In The Future he pOmts, with all the kot'n appn 
aation of Moms, to the message of the past , aiid 
contrasts its large vitohty and freshness witii tho 
jaded commercial restlessness of to-day In 1 Iv 
New Age lie adverts again to the past, biddin/ 
us reverence its traditions. There is a IoulIi <<1 
hope SIS well as of pity in A Summer Nighl , r 
has melancholy, but it has also a hardy stoicism 

“ Plainness and clearness without shadow of '^tain, 
Cieomess divine I 

Ye Heavens, whose pure dork regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm, and though so groat 
Are yot untroubled and unposBioiiate 
Who, though BO noble, share in the world's toil. 

And though so task’d, keep fieo from dust and soil ; 

1 will nut bay that } our mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 

Who have long’d deeply once, and long'd in vain . 

But I w ill rather say that you remain 
A world abo\e man’s head, to let liiin seo 
How boundless might his soul's horizon be. 

How vast, yet of what clear transporenev 
How it were good to sink there, and bn atliu free 
How high a lot to Idl 
Is loft to each man still ’’ 

There is on mcroaamg note of hopefulness and 
courage as the yeiirB roll uii 

One turns to lus reiterated admiration fur Words- 
worth and Goethe, as largely shaping his own ideal 
of life 

“ But we brought forth, and i cared in Iioutb 
Of change, alarm, surjinse. 

What shcltoi to gi ow ripe is ours, 

What leisure to grow wise 

Too fast w e live, too much ore tried, 

Too harassed to attain , 

Wordsworth’s swei’t calm and Uoothe’s wide 
And luminous \ len to gain " 

Tlio colin mid juy of Wurtlsworth, t>8pecinlly in 
hiB ontlouk on Nature , and the sane, large view 
of GocUic , in tho healing power of Nature and the 
clnrifviiig power of culture, Arnold found his iii- 
Bpiration The quiet, dulieate iiitelligoiicu of Arnold 
ID moie readily socii in his jiioso, m Ins adniir- 
ablo criticism of modem soeial life in UuUurc and 
Anarchy 

111 conclusion wo may take note of tho poet’s 
fastidious wnrkmniiship, and of the many rhytluiiic 
fehcilius with which his woik abounds : 

*' Btill nursing the unconquerable hope— 

Still clutching the uiviolable shade ” 

“ Who saw Life steadily and saw it whoW 

Bhe let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again ” 

" And on his grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down " 

• s 

*' Strew on her roses, roses. 

And never a spray of yew. 

In quiet she reposes 
Ah ' would that 1 did too.” 
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“ Uf pebbles which the wave* draw baok, and fling. 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and oeoee, and then again begin. 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness m,” 

Then os an oxquiaite vignette of Nature, this 
from TriMram and Iseall — the sleeping children — 
Bnttoiiy ; 

" All, tired moduaps, you ho still 
But were you at tlie window now 
To look forth on tho fairy sight 
Of yoiii illumin’d haunts by night ■ 

To see tho park-glades ivheio vou play 
For lovelier than Ibey are by day 
’£o see the t-piirklo on the luves. 

And upon eiciy giuiit bough 

Of those old oaks, wlio-o wot rod leaves 

Aio jrwoll'il with bright drops of ram — 

How would }uur vuici e run iigoui I 
And far bojoiid tlio sparkluig tiees 
Of the rustle jiurl, oni sci s 
The bare lieolbs sproodiiig, eliur os day. 

Moor bc'hind moor far, far awu\, 

Into the hca’ t oi TJnttanv, 

And heie aiiU tin re lock’d bv the land. 

Long iiikts of smooth glittering sen. 

Anil inoiij u strelih of wutciy sand 
All shining in till iihilc moon-bierns 
But you see faiu i in vour dreams ” 

Fuiulh this ; 

“ \ll puiiih tho imniortui spirit must endiirt' ’’ 

In short, Malllitw Arnold was a firio artist; 
mure limiti d than 'rennysoii m his music ; less 
Miilo than Urowninc in Ins grnsp of life, but 
unequalled in depicting certain wistful nioudb of 
the spirit 

Edward KitzGiiuld's position as a jioet etaiids 
BOinewhat ajiart fioin tho Oxfoid men Clough and 
Arnold , for ho is not foiioenioil nnniediately with 
tho abstruit qiifstionnig ot his day Yet spiritually 
ho 13 akin with them, and his trunHlatioii uf Omar 
IS a perfect cxprcbsioii, m terms uf paganism, of 
tlio HOept icnJ spirit 

Edward b’lTrOi'.RALi), of Irisli stoek, was bom 
at Hreilliold lloiist'. Huilolk, in 18d'l, and eduealed 
at Iviiig Edward Vi’s School In lS2tj ho went up 
to Trimly College, Cumin idgo On leaving tho 
uiiivorsity in 18.10 he i( sided with Ins parents for 
eight ycora, after wliieli, m a siiiall cottage on his 
fivthoi’s estate at Iloulgo Hall, neai ^^oodl^^dgo, 
ho lived Iho lifo of a reduso with his houks and 
gaiden In IS.n hi' ehiinged Ins mode of living and 
si'ttlixl at Farliiiguy Hall near bv, end three yeors 
after inainod the ilaughtei of lus fiicnd Bernard 
Barton, tlio Quaker jiiiet , tliev Bi puruted shoitly 
aftorwaids, and lived tho ri'niamdii of their hves 
apart. 

Slow to form fnendships, wlien once mado they 
wore not eosilv liioken .Tames Spodding and 
J M Kemble had been hia fnonds at school, 
Thaokerny and Tennyson had Iks n with him at 
Cambridge, Olid it was to J>'it/Qi'rnld that Tennyeon 
dedicated Tirrsiaa , — all reiuaiuod in closest in- 
timacy wsth Iiim till lus death, notwithstanding 
hia petulant and wayward dispo“ition, and a 
certain want of taot m Ins critiiul estimates of 
their work. 
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Yachting and gardening were his favourite out- 
door amusements, and ha dehghted m the society 
of tho old fisherfolk of Aldborough and Lowes- 
toft. While paying his annual visit to his friend 
the Bev Qeorge Crabbo at Merton Rectory, Nor- 
folk, he died suddenly m 1883, and is buried at 
Boulge 

His first woik, Euphranor, wos published onony- 
mously in 1861, and a year later Poloniua . a 
Voilection of Wtar, Sawa and Sayings From a 
study ol Spanish he turned to Persian When 
visiting tho Bodleian Libiaiy ni 1866 ho bceamo 
attracted by the works of Omni KbavyAm, the 
eleventh -century aslronornei -])oet of I’ersia, and 
he at once set to work on a translation that ho 
published anonymously m 18,61). FitzGeiald w-ns 
also a clianning letter w liter, the most intrrcstuiK 
letters, pcrliaps, being tbosi To Fanny Kimhle 

By natiiK a shy, diflident man, of siiiiple tastes 
and eceonlriL habits, ho had nothing of that itch 
for fame that drives many men into Lterutuie, 
yet ns Jolinsoii sii d of iSvvift, “ ho touched nothing 
that he dll] not i> Jorn,” was an excguisite proseinan, 
and a trnriMlator of the liighcst kind \TSat that 
kind iH, Proftssoi Norton hn-s admirably iiidieated, 
“One vvlio slioulcl exjiress tbo poetic transfusion of 
a poetic spirit fiom oiio language to another, mid 
the TV presentation uf tho ideas and iiuiiges of the 
onginul . tho work of a poet inspired by the 
work of a jioot . . the ndactions of a pootie 
uragmatioii ’’ 

His earliest experiments m translation vvero from 
Calderon’s cliamas With I’ls gennis for diseeming 
the spirit biiieath tho n.erc letter, ho niiwle no 
attempt at liteinl translation, umittnig and adding 
with a ficudom tluit would appal the dry-as-dust 
scTiolai As a result he made Caldeion live for 
Erigbsli rentlors 

In dealing with Sophocles mid .-Esclijhis Ins 
omissions unci additicns are less justifiable, for ho 
IS not so huicesaful here m preserving tlio spirit 
of the original, )>ut m Ins last and gieatest work, 
his tiiinslatioii of the Pul/dmdt of Omar Khayyam 
(1859), he IS siiprenioly successful Anil for this 
reason Altlioiigli only a tolerablo scholar, with a 
paitial knuwlicigu of Persian, ho found in Omar a 
writer ivith whom ho was spiritually at ono, and 
for this reason his bold and unbliiuhiiig libi'ities 
wVh tho tc'xt. Ins owm variation to the original 
music aro m perfect aeeoici with the primal inilody 
A literal traiiblatiun, ns the student ol letleiB 
knows, often does far less justice to the genius of 
the* oijgiiial than a free trcuislatioii 

Fit/Oi'rald’s Omar, it niiiv be nclmittcd has moio 
of FitzGerald Ilian of (bo I’l isiaii poet in its actual 
content Indeed we must sny, Fil 'Gerald’s version 
IS less properly cl sunbed as a tinnslation than ns 
a transcript m lorms of Western fcs'ling of .in 
Oriental sulijeet. and wo have onlv to jilncc siil 
hv Bide some of tho literal tianslatiuns extant with 
FitzGerald’s version, to feel that it is quite possible 
to have tho letter nud miss the spirit 

For this reason FitzGerald’s translation has the 
force and beauty of an original vrork Omar’s 
indebtedness to FitzGerald is really scaiet Iv' inferior 
to tho English poet's more obvious indebtedness 
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to the Persian. No book of pnmaiy significanoe 
ever made so insigmficant on appearance Two 
hundred and fifty copies only were printed, and 
two hundred of these FitzGerald presented to his 
publisher, Quantch , most of the remainder wore 
hurried into some obscure hiding-plaoe, the author 
believing that scarcely anyone would be interested 
and not a few ehoeked by his work, lie had not 
gauged mcorrcctly the lack of mtereat A year 
after their publication, Rossetti and Swinburne come 
across copies at a penny each , this being the pnee 
the average inquisitive customer placed on the poem 

The Rvb&iydi is hko some rich mosaic, constructed 
out of divers patterns, each with a design and 
scheme of its own, yet rolatod also in a largo seiiso 
to some general scheme of decoration In its cumu- 
lative effect it may bo compared with In Memoriam 
In each case wo have a succession of moods cun- 
mngly wrought, each mood fashioned with delicate 
artistry, yet in its vaiymg pictures presenting a 
certain oneness of design Like Tennyson’s great 
poem, the liubdiydl is also a criticism of life, loss 
explicit, less polemical in its form, but none the less 
defimte In its outlook Tennyson’s poem stands 
midway between FitzGerald’s Rubdtydt and Brown- 
ing’s Easier Day, blending the two characteristKS 
of the daj' — a wistful hesitancy and a rehgious 
optimism — in a way that proved by its very com- 
promise extremely welcome and sootliiug to many 
minds FitzGerald’s frank fatalism appealed to only 
a few, and repelled the majority , yet no more beau- 
tiful expression of on Epicurean philosophy nas 
been uttered by an English writer. However wo 
may resent its implications or dissent from its phil- 
osophy of life, wo cannot ss students of hteratnro 
be blind to its aitistic beauty, and its fine sincerity 
of utterance FitzGerald’s Omar has boon hkoned 
to Horace, and the points of contact are admittedly 
obvious Yot there aro very pronoimoed differences. 

Horace’s gay cynical acceptance of things os they 
aro, his airy and graceful materialistic outlook is 
fundamentally Separated from the passionate re 
grets and genuine intensity of the RMbAiy&t Each 
writer, it is true, says in effect. Let us eat and dnnk, 
for to-morrow wo die , but the tone is vastly differ- 
ent “ Carpe Diem," cried Horace, with the easy 
indifference of a cultured man of the world Enjoy 
your day and mako the most of your pleasant 
moments while you have the capacity to enjoy. 
FitzGerald strikes a more poignant noto : 

*' Alas, that Spring should vanish with the Bose t 
That Youth’s sweet-scented Manuserijit should close I 
The Nightingale that in the Brandies song, 

Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows 7 " 

Horace questions the meaning of hfo, and finding it 
insoluble, shrugs his shoulder and pusses on , Fitz- 
Gerald finds li equally inscrut able, but cannot adopt 
the careless peso of the Persian : 


“ There was the Door to which I found no Key ; 
There was a Veil past whioh I oould not see ; 

Some little Talk awhile of ns and thus 
There seemed — and then no more of texe and me.” 

If we cannot accord FitzGerald a place among our 
greatest poets, because his work iieoessanly lacks 
creative originality m its pnmaiy inspiration, he is 
none the less a poet of great distmction, and a 
hterary artist of tho first order. 

Inferior m his art to FitzGerald, yet hke him 
endowed with a very real poetical imagination, and 
probably the most imaginative of all our sceptical 
poets, is James Thomhon (the second) He was born 
m 1834 and died in 1882 His was a storm-tossed 
unhappy life, os much the result of an unfortu- 
nate tomporamcnl as of untoward circumstancos 
Tho son of a sailor, be was boni at Port Glasgow, 
educated at tho Caledonian Asylum, and became 
first an army Rchoolmaster, then a jouniahst Ho 
was a striking though unequal wnter of proso, and 
tho same inequality pertains to his verse, but tho 
power and intensity of his City of Dreadful Night 
(pnbhsliod originally in a “ free-ihouglil ” news, 
paper, the National Reformer) la unquestionable. 
Thomson was forty yeais old when ho wrote this 
poem, and the gloom and depression that envisage 
the poem are due largely to the many disappoint- 
inonls he had suffered, intensified by his constitu- 
tional intoiuporaiiees 

Life is a bell, and Progress an illusion, that is the 
burden of ttio jxiem Pessimism coulil go no further, 
but liHjqiily few pessimists even carry out their con- 
victions to the logical extreme Even Thomson 
had his brighter moods, and fought foi a while his 
dcspaiiing orcod , while despite his views on pro- 
gress, he grudged no tiino nor labour m aiding hm 
fellow-men 

In addition to T/ie City of Dreadful Night, Thomson 
wrote also Vane’s Story (a thinly disguised fragment 
of autobiogrophy), and Weildah and Om-d-Bonain , 
less powerful than The City of Dread fid Night, but 
oxhibitmg a gn-at deal of poetic beauty, and though 
eombre m view the greys arc flecked here with gold 
These ore all of coiiFidcrablo length His earliest 
and latest work contain poems of lighter and more 
agreeable quality, such as The Two Idylls of Cock- 
ayne, and Sunday up the River and Sunday at 
Hampstead (IS.IO), and He, heard her sing (1892) 
As a man, his brighter moments are even mure 
frequent than as a w riti r, and it is somewhat curious 
to read of him during his later days that on one 
occasion his host “ recalls three days of incessant 
mirth and midsummer pleasure, ’Thomson being 
chief jostor I ” 

His infirmities wore unhappy legacies of a vitiated 
stock ; for tho rest he wos, in his happier moments, 
an affectionate and steadfast fnond, a delightful 
companion, and on unselfish worker in tho cause of 
buinamty. 
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I. POETRY : Women Poets of the Victorian Era IntriMluction— Joanna Bailhe — Fanny Kemble — 
Helen Shendan (Lady Dutfenu)— Caroline Sheridan (Hon Mis Norton)— Mrs Clive — Emily Bronte 
— Charlotte Bronte — Anne Bronte — Elizabeth Barrett Browning— Christina Rossetti — Eliza Cook — 
George Eliot — AdeLude Anne Piocter — Jc-in Ingelow — Augusta Webster — Matliilde Blind— Michael 
Fidf— Madame Darmesteter — Jane Bailow — Kathaiine Tynan — Mis Meyiiell (see also po*<). 


INTRODUCTION 

That women should not only havo made their mark 
m English fiction before they achieved distinction 
in voiso, but continue to excel in prose rather than 
in verse, may at hrst sight appear strange to thoso 
who regard women as the more emotional and more 
imaginative sox But so soon os wo roohso that 
psychological differentiation botwcon the sexes 
(touched upon when dealing with the rise of the 
woman novelist), the prodommoiice of woman m 
fiction and her relatively slight achievements m 
poutiy bocomo quite explicable For woman la 
noithor moro emotional nor more imaginative than 
man , but her emotions and her imagination move on 
a ihffercnl plane , a plane more concrete, more per- 
sonal, more circiimscnhed in its interests, and the 
feniinine impulse towards self-expression finds more 
roodily. more easily, expression in a medium dealing 
on the whole less in abstiuctionb, less logical and 
exacting in form than in verso There are excep- 
tions, of enunM', as I said in dealing with the rise of 
the woman novelist, just ns there are mosouline 
womi’ii and feminine men, and just as the noniiol 
sexiuil impulse is subject to the most extraordinary 
perversions , but os a rule — and hajjpily for human- 
kind — the imaginative and iiitclleetual life of men 
and women is a eomplementary and divergent one 
In ballad writing, the contributions of women 
writers are comparn lively slight , a few women have 
written songs, no whit inferior to the best that Burns 
has given us though giving a distinctively foniiruno 
point of view — os tor instance, Ault/ Robin Gray, 
T/ir Land o’ the Leal, and Caller Herrin’ Indeed, 
Scotland may claim priority to England os the 
nursery of the woman poet, for m addition to the 
ballodists there was Joanna Bailije who, though 
lossoTigmal than Faiiiiy Burney, occupies sornowhat 
the some place in the development of the woman 
poet that tlio author of Evrlma did iii the develop- 
ment of the woman novelist A iiioie voisatilo and 
accomplished writer of verao was Fannt Kemble, 
grandniece of the tragedienne Mrs hiddons, but 
neither in her case nor in the cose of the facile Mrs 
Homans is there much oiiginalily, or a pronounced 
feminine note Sara Coleridge w rote too little for us 
to judge fairly of hor artistic power but she hod 
certainly a touch of tho Colondge genius, and of her 
mtoUoctual gifts thorn can bo no question Tho 
genius of tho Shendan family is illustrated by its 
two hrilliaiit sisters, one, HErjjN Sheridan (Lady 
DufToriii), whose Lament of the Iruih Emigrant has a 
tender charm that no familiarity can spoil ; while 
her younger sister, Caroline (Hon Mrs Norton), 
whose life story inspired Morodith with his Diana 
of the CrosmBays, con at any rate hold her own with 
Mrs Heinans as a flamboyant but spirited ballodist 
In Mrs Clive (1801-1873) there is loss force than m 
many of her predecessors, but greater distmction 
and artistic finish. 


111 Emily Bronte there is both force and dis- 
tmction, and that to a nmorkable extent, slight 
as 13 the body of her woik Indeed Emily Bronte 
is tho only one of the Bronte sisteis whose verse has 
directly the touch of genius Charlotte Bronte’s 
verse rarely, and Anne Bronte’s iiover, rises above 
the commonplace 

Tlie position of Emily BrontS in our Lterature is 
mdood unique That one whoso expenence of bte 
was BO limited, whose literary training was so slight, 
whose artistic content is so little varied and exten- 
sive 111 quantity should have impressed us indis- 
putably, as a woman of high genius, is one of the 
marvels of literary history Of Wiitheriruj Heights, 
which 13 fundamentally not a novel but a prose- 
poem, rough hewn, elemental and sublime, mention 
IS made elsev here T cannot, as some critics do, 
plat o her verse on a higher lev el, or i von so high 
a level , though the famous Last Lines assuredly 
touch that level 

* No ooward soul is mine, 

Notremblonn the world’s storm -troubled spbero 
I see Heaven’s glories shine. 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear 

O God within my breast. 

Almighty, ever-present Deilv I 
Life — that in me has n st. 

As 1 — ^undyuig Life — liuv e power in thee 1 

Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men’s hearts unalterably vain , 

\\ orthless as withered vv nrds 

Ur idlest froth amid the boundless mom. 

To waken doubt T one 

Holding so fast by thuie infinity , 

So surely anchored on 

The steadfast rock of immortality 

With wido-ernbrneing love 

Thy spirit aiumates eternal years, 

I’prv ados and broods above. 

Charges, sustains, dissulv es, creates, and rears 

Tliough earth and man were gone, 

And stars and univ erse cease to be. 

And Thou wert left alone. 

Every existence would exist in Tliee 

’There is not room for Death 

Nur atom that his might eoiild render void ■ 

Thou — T hod art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroved ” 

But she rarclj wrote a stanza that has not the 
touch of fino poetry m it ; such poems as A little 
while, a little whilt , the weary tas/e is put away , 
Remembrance , Shall Earth no mare inspire thee t 
The Linnet m the rocky dell — to mention a few only, 
are instmct with true poetic genius — a genius that 
triumphs over slight technical defeats 

Greatness also belongs to a writer whose body 
of work is, of course, for more considerable, and 
more closely connected with the life of her age— 
Elizabeth Bakreit Browning 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
( 1800 - 1861 ) 

Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Moulton Barrett, 
was born at Coxhoe Hall, Durham, on March b, 
1 80G Blie was naturally studious, thoughtful, and 
dreamy, delighting to 

“ . . escape 

As a soul from the body, out of doors 

Then buck ogam before tho house should stir ” — 

and lived in a world of books, with a keen love for 
tho Greek classics Her garden was laid out to 
K'proaont “Old Hector, once of Troy,” and she 
almost behoved that it contained tho disombochod 
soul of her hero 

Educated at home and with her brother Edward 
until ho was sent to Chaiterhouse, she jnirauod hrr 
studies with tho blind scholar, Hugh Stuart Boyd, 
and wrote The Bailie of Marathon, pubhshod by her 
father in 1826 At tiftorn, through a spinal injury, 
she became an mvalid 

Shortly after the removal of tho family to London, 
tho young poetess pubhshid The Itornaunl of 
Margrel, The Bhyme of the Dudicea May, and The 
lM,y of the Brown Boaary, and formed many notable 
friendships — Wordsworth, Landor, Miss Mitford — 
and John Kenyon, to whose unfailing interest she 
owed BO much 

In 1840 her beloved brother Edward, while on o 
visit to her at Torquay, was drowned in Babbi- 
oombe Bay At first prostrate with grief, her 
M underfill coiirago and innuto oheorfulness induced 
her to thiow licrself into iier woik, although prac- 
tically a ]ii ihoiior moving only from bed to sofa 

Mutually ottroclod as they wore, when Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Bairctt first met, she 
deemed it her duly to hide her feelings , but her 
scruples were soon overcome, and their marriage took 
place 

A dcH-p sympulhy vitli the oppiessed oiid down- 
trodden uoineii and children had found eailu i 
expiession In Inter years she thn'w her whole 
heart and soul into the struggle for Italian Inde- 
pendence After the roaco of Vdlafronca sho was 
Bonously ill, and the subseciiioiit death of hei' hero, 
Cavoui, probably hastened her end Seized with a 
bronchial attack, she died in tho arms of her hus- 
band on Juno 28, 1881, and was buriod in tho 
Englisli cometory at Florence 

An eager and untliusiostic student with a scnsitivo 
and stiongly cinotioniil nature, she began to write 
long before she had mastered the tochniquo of her 
art And her active imagination and vital interest 
m human aflairs woio always in excess of her power 
of exeiulion But despite an astonishing amount 
of slovenly writing there is woik of the highest 
quality ; and even her poorest output never lacked 
vitality She has many of the merits of the great 
romantic writers ; but the defects and weaknesses 
that poets like Keats and Colendgo sternly com- 
bated and subdued remained with Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning all her life, and have distressed 
BQmo readers as they long ago distressi-d and exas- 
perated FitzGerald, so as to blind them to tho 
splendid opulence and deep imaginative msight of a 
goodly portion of her work. 


Mis Browmng’s poetry bears mu<4i the some 
relation to the hfe of her tunes as does Charles 
Roode’s fiction It is charged with a passionate 
humanitariaiusm that makes of it a vigorous 
radical force m all the forwaid movements of the 
day. She is quA literary artist thoroughly romantic 
in her methods and ideals , but her romanticism 
IS chiefiy turned upon the problems of her own age 
and of her own sox , for Charlotte BrontS hereelf 
was not moi-e thoioiighly feimnmo m her outlook 
than Elizabeth Bairctt Browning Indeed it is 
the eagerness and cntliusiasm with wliicli sho takes 
up those problems, that makes her careless as an 
artist In her lack of form she resembles her 
husband, but there is this diflorenco. Browmng 
dchberutcly chose a rough medium, m order moro 
effectually to express his thoughts ; at times he is 
martistic by malice prepenae Mi's Browmng seems 
entirely unconscious often what form she is using, 
when she is thoroughly possessed of her subject; 
and oven when slie is on tho alert, her artistic 
sensibilities are blunter than those of Robert 
Browning, and the awkward lino or tho jarrmg sound 
will spoil some paasago of great beauty. 

Mrs Browning’s sequestered life and scholarly 
nymjiathies give necrssaiily a bookish inspiration 
to her oarliost woik, but her lyrical gift, with all 
its swei'lnehs and spontaneity, is disclosed oven m 
tins experimental stage Tho first poem in which 
sho showed her power is the Romaunt of Marqret. 
This is thoroughly m the old romantic vein ; a vein 
that suited her methods very happily, for her sense 
of mysteiy. her sunple human lovings, even her 
very peeuliantios of dietion huimoiiisc with tho 
genre of tlie romantic tiallod But slie had too 
urgent a sense of piesnit-dny octuahties to rest 
content with these pleasant ways of verse, although 
sho has returned to them someuliat later m The 
lihymr of the Diirhcaa Mat/ and tho Lay of the Brown 
Rnwfi/, pneins richer than Marr/ril in romantic 
feeling and rerfniiily siiier in workmanship 

rersoii.iJ gi II fs and delicote health suddenly 
foiced upon hep attention tho universal problem 
of pain and sufTering. and for some jears her work 
IB osm'ntially didactic in form, os witness The Cry 
of the Human and The Dead Pan But despite linos 
of lieauty, tlioso poems aro lai king in that appoolmg 
magic that wo find in her best work 

One of her happic'st social utterances m verse is 
The Cry of the Children, that by its large-hearted 
compassion and simplicity of trootmont, deservedly 
takes a high place in propaganda poet ry , though 
here and thorn porhaps the greater artistic restraint 
shown by her contemporary. Hood, would have 
added to its poignancy. 

Tse Cbt ov xoe Chiuiiiin 

Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers. 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

They are loanmg thoir young heorta against their 
mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows. 

The young birds are ohirpuig in tho nest. 

The young fawns ore playing with the ehadows, 

Tho young How ere are blowing toward the weet — 
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Bat the young, young ohildren, O xny brothers. 

They are woepmg bitterly i 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others* 
lu tho country of the 

They look up with then pale and shrunken faces, 

And tboir looks are sad to see, 

For the man’s hoary anguish drawn and presses 
Down the cheeks of lufemoy 
" Your old earth,” they say, ** is very dreary i 
Our young feet,” tlioy say, ** are very weak I 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary — 

Out grave-rest is very far to sock 
Ask the aged why they weep, and not the children t 
For the outside earth la cold , 

And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering. 
And the graves are for the old ” 

Alas, alas, the children I they are Booking 
Death in life, os best to have , 

They are binding up thoir hearts away from bi caking 
With a cerement from the grave 
Go out, children, from the mine and from the city. 

Sing out, children, as the little thruehofi do ; 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow cowslips pretty. 
Laugh aloud, to feel your fingors let them through * 
But they answer, ' Arc your cowslips of the meadows 
Like our weeds aiiear tlie mine t 
Lea\e us quiet in tho dark of the ocal-shadowa. 

From your pleasures fair and fine ' 

“ For oh,” say the children, ” we are weary. 

And ue cannot run or leap ^ 

If we ctu'ed for any meadows, it wore merely 
To drop down in them and sleep 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping. 

Wo fall upon oui faces, trying to go , 

And, uiidi rneath our hea\*y eyelids drooping, 

The reddest flower would look polo os the snow ( 

For, all day, we drag our burden tinng 
Through the coal-dark, underground-— 

Or. all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round 

” For, all dav, tho wheels arc droning, turning,— 

Their wind comes m our faces, — 

Till our h(>artM turn,— our hood, with pulses burning, 

And tho walls turn in their places 
Turns tho sky in the high windows bloiik aud reeling. 
Turns the long light that drops oilowii tho wall, 

Turn tho black flies that crawl along tho ceiling, 

All are turning, all tho day, and wo with all 
And all tho day, tho iron wheels are droning 
And bometimes wo could pray, 

' O ye wheels ' (InonUing out m a mad moaning), 

‘ Stop ' bo silent for to-day i ’ ” 

Tlioy look up with Ihcir pale and sunken faces, 

And their look is dread to soe. 

For they mind you of their angels in high places. 

With eyes turned uii Deity 
** How long,” they say, * how long, O cruel nation. 

Will you stand, to move tho world, on a child'e heart, — 
Stifle down with a mailed heol its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the iiiort 7 
Our blood Rplashes upward, O gold-heaper. 

And your purple shows your path I 
But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man m his wrath ” 

The love story of Mrs Browning proved a 
Bigniflcaut factor not only in her emotional expen- 
ence but in her work aa a poet The poems in 
which she has enshrined that love remain her highest 
achievement m poetry The so-called j^onneto from 
the Portuguese, published in 1860, were written some 
years earher 

Biowning has told us of his first introduction to 


Uiem “ One day, early ui 1847, their breakfast 
being over, Mrs Browning went upstairs, while her 
husband stood at the window watching the street 
till the table should be cleared He was presently 
aware of some one behind him, although the serx ant 
was gone. 11 was Mrs Biowning, who held lam 
by tho shoulder to prevent his turning to look a1 
her, and at the bamo time jiushed a packet of pupeis 
mto the pockut of his coat Sho told him to read 
that, and tea^ it up if ho did not hko it ; and ilien 
she fled again to her owni room ” 

Tho restraining influence ncceSRarily laid upon 
tho writer by tho form of tho sonnot, gnv'o unusual 
excellence to her craftsinaiibhip here, whilst tho 
personal character of the poom was particularly 
emted to her genius Sho did hei best mvarmlilv 
undc‘r the influence of powerful cmoliuii and her in- 
tense afloction for Robert Browning fiiids frank and 
unroscM \ od expre Sbjon in those hi auliful pocju? No 
finer statement uf a woman’s passion — of lo\e fiom 
the femiume standpoint — exists m our literature 

Sonnets from the roiiTUouESE 

I 

I thought once how Theocritus had =ung 

Of the Hwcet \CQrs, the dear and wisdied fru ^cotr, 

Wlio t'acit otic in a gruciou':i hand appears 
To Ixar iv gift for niUiial'^, old oi >oung 
And, as 1 iniiMcd it m lus anticfue tongue, 

1 saw, in gradual Msion through my tears 
Tlic sweet, Rod >caiN, tho melancholy yi ni’R, 

Those of mv own life w)»o by turns had flung 
A sliadow across me Stiaightwav 1 was ’uuie, 

Ro wwping Jiow a rm-tic Shape did nvnt 
Bohuul me, and drew ino backward ihe hnir, 

And n voice said m iiuistery wliile 1 Btr()^o 
** Guess now who holds thoo J * — “ Death,” 1 said 
But then, 

The fail\ci ouswer rang . . ” Not Death, but IvOvo ” 

XXXV 

If I leave all for fhcc, wilt thou exchange 
And be all to me T Shall 1 iie\ cr nusa 
Home talk and blissing nod tht» common ki^is 
That <omcs (u cnch in luin, nor count i1 ptrangc. 

When 1 look ii]), to drop on ii new range 
Of vralK and floors onothei lionii thun fhi'^ ’ 

Nn\, wilt thou fill that jdnee bj me whicli is 
Filled by df ad c\es loo tender to know cliangc* ^ 

That t* liardrst If to (otujuur lo\c, lia^ tiiocl 

To conquer giirf, trios iiioio as all thiugb pro\o , 

Foi grief inclc’cd is love mid gnef hc&idc 

AIa'* I haNc giic' ed bo 1 uiii haicl to love 

Yet lo\c me — wilt thou ’ Open thiiio own licait wido 

And fold within, the wot w'mge of tliy dove 

xuxi 

How do I love thee ? Let mo count the wn\s 
I love tlioi to tlie depth and hreochh and height 
M> soul can reach, wlion fix)luig out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace 
1 lu\u Uic*c to the le\ol of c\orv day’H 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlt light 
i lovo thee freely, us men strive for Tight ; 

1 love thee piirci\ as they tuni from ProAse, 

J lovo thee with tho passion put to ubo 

In my old griefs, and with niv rhildhood'n faith, 

I lo\e thr<? w itli a Io\e I seemed to lose 

A^llh inj lost saintd, — 1 lo\e thee with the hicoth. 

Smiles, tcarh, of all my life ’ — and it (iod clio<w>, 

1 shall but love thee lietter after death 

Italy, that afEocted so strongly her hushand’s 
work, proved also a freshening in'ipirntion m her 
own ; better health, a more varied tspeiicnco of hii). 
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played thoir part also rn giving a larger ease and 
surer mastery of her material to her work during 
her married life Undoubtedly, Aurora Leigh, which 
IS the chief fruit of those later years, presents us at 
onoe with the writer’s maturest thought on the 
social problems of her day and some of her beet work 
as a poet Aurora Leigh is a fragment of spiritual 
autobiography, and its vitality lies in its intimate 
revelation of tho wn tor's nature, temperament, and 
outlook The story, of course, is a fictitious one , 
and like many stones m verse, is neither very clear 
nor very efiootivo Mrs Brownuig had little nar- 
rative power, and it would have boon better hod she 
not planned her poem on so ambitious and elaborate 
a scale Its faults are obvious enough , it lacks 
dramatic grip, lacks at tunes knowledge of the phases 
of life she is depicting, and is hampered by tho thesis 
she IS so anxious to piove But dospite those weak- 
nesses, it IS rich in groat poetry, while its passion, 
1(8 sincerity, and its pulsing life aro incontestable 
Moreover, like nearly everything that Mrs Browning 
wrote, it is essentially an eloquent exposition of the 
woman’s point of view 

Such memorable lines as these take the reader by 
the throat, so true and beautiful arc they in their 
poignant femininity ; 

“ TToiv dreary 'tis for women to ait still 
On winter nights bj solitary hros 
And hear tho nalions praising them far off, 

Too far ' ayo, praising our quick souse of love. 

Our very heart of punsioriato womanhood, 

Vt hioh could not bout so in the verse without 
Being presont abo in the uiikiased lips 
And eyes iindried tiecause there’s none to ask 
The reason they grow moist ” 

“ ^lO hly-iniilTled hum of a suinmei hoe, 

Bill fiiiclH Home coupling with tho Hpmnuig stars 8 
No pebbles at your foot but jiroies a sphere , 

No cliaflineh but iinplios tho cherubim , 

And (glancing on my own thin, iciiidd wrist). 

In such a httlo tremor of tho blood 
The whole strong clamour of a vehement nouI 
Doth utlor itself distiuct Barth’s crammed with 
licavon. 

And every common bush ofire with God ; 

But only ho who Poes, takes off his shoes, 

Tlio rest sit round it and pluck hlockbemes. 

And daub their natural faces unaware 
M ore and more from the first similitude ” 

It IS tragic to thmk that a poem that contams 
work of this quahly, fine touches moreover, such as 
the following : 

“ Young 

As Kve with Nature’s daybreak in her Face I ” 

“ Because we arc of one flesh after all 
And need one flannel (with a proper sense 
Uf diffnrenoo m thu quality) . . 

She hod lived 

A sort of cage-bird life, horn in a cago, 

Aocounting that to leap from pereli to perch 
\\ os act and jnv enough for any bird ” 

*' These hot flre-seeds of Creation held 
In Jove’s clenched palm before the worlds were sown,” 

should have so many platitudes and such and wastes 
to obscure and almost choke the fresh and lovely 
oases that greet the patient reader 

None tho leas, when criticism has had its say, and 
tho wheat has been vigorously winnowed from the 


chaff, there is a goodly crop of precious sustenanceii 
For with all her limitationB she la one of otir great 
poets. 

In striking contrast with Ehzabeth Barrett 
Browmng is Chnatina Bossetti. In the first place, 
her body of work is shght In the second place, it 
IS practically in one key ; a wistful and dehoate 
asceticism In the thud place, it is wrought with 
most scrupulous art. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 

Christtna Gborqina Rossetti, bom on Dec- 
ember 5, 1830, was the younger daughter of 
Qabnele Rossetti, and sister of the poet-pomter. 
With the exception of a tour in Normandy m 1861, 
and with her mother to Italy in 1806, she lived a life 
of retirement in London, devotod to her parents, to 
her poetry, and rehgious works 

At eleven years old she began to write verses, a 
small volume of those being privately published by 
her grandfather, Qoetano Pohdon, m 1847 , she hke- 
wise wrote some lyncs for The Germ, the organ of 
the Pre-Raphaehtee,in 1850, under the nom-de-plitme 
of “ Ellen Alleyn ” 

The deep religious tone pervading most of her 
work was ^so part of Christina Rossetti’s daily life. 
Rlie was a consistent nieinbor of tho Church of 
England, and much as her heart’s love went out to 
Charles Cayley, who wished to many her, she refused 
to do so rather than consont to a union with one not 
m sympathy with her religious views 

Self sacrificing throughout life, she was most re- 
tiring and sensitive m disposition Of a naturally 
delicate constitution, tho lost few years of her life 
were thoso of an invalid, and after a long illness 
she died on Docomber 29, 1894, and was buried m 
Highgute Cemetery 

Her principal works are Goblin Market and other 
Poems, published in 1802, The Prince's ProgreM 
(1866), A Pageant and other Poems (1881), Verses 
( 1 893), New Poems, published posthumously m 1 890, 
and Sing-Song, a book of v'orse for children 

Her work is almost entirely m the minor key ; and 
looking merely at tho subject-matter of her poems, 
one would expect to find the constant preoccupa- 
tion with death and the futility of life, intolerably 
sod and depressing But so exquisite is her art, so 
subtle her sense of beauty, that the insistent minor 
fascinates us rather than depresses us, and wo are 
distracted from hor melancholy matter hy her oharm 
of manner, partly also because slic dons not strive or 
cry, does not wail or repine, but ooo'pts tho pain and 
Badness of life as she finds it, and though at the 
opposite pole of thought from FitzGerald's, yet like 
him expresses, m consummate art, her temporoment 
and outlook Like her brother, she could treat 
Bupomaturalism at tunes m the spirit of fantastic 
decoration, with a kind of dchhorato artistic 
tnvahty that is very attractive in its way Of such 
IS Oobhn Market and The Prince's Progress Unlike 
him, however, she is not merely enamoured of reli- 
gion for its essthetic beauty, for it appealed to her 
deepest feelings ; cuid as a devotion^ poet she has 
no superior m English literature, save Crashaw 
and Francis Thompson. 
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Yet with all her mtenae rehgioua feeling, there la 
nothing of the preacher or teacher m her She 
does not seek, with Mis. Browning, to justify the 
ways of God to man ; she is content to picture 
with subtle simplicity the mystical moods of the 
spirit. Perhaps Blake alone among our poets can 
convey with equal clearness the reality of thin^ 
unseen and unheard of by the ordinaiy senses , only 
hiB method is quite diSerent from that of Christina 
Rossetti Blake improasos us with hia power of 
actualising the supomaturalism of the natural 
world ; Christina Rossetti with her gift of actual- 
ising rather the naturalism of the supornatuml 
world But her poculiar originality as a reUgious 
poet hos in the fact tliat, unlike the majonty of 
religious poets, she is in no way concerned with 
preaching to others or moralising for others, or 
dealing with the intellectual difficulties that beset 
faith She believes — and worships Her entire at- 
titude IB that of a worshipper ; and in the moods of 
awe and ecstasy, she certainly has few nvids 

Take for instance the poem Dettpwed and Rejected. 
What other poet would have visualised m all its 
naked simpbcity this spiritual tragedy, without a 
word of comment, without tho slightest effort to 
apply il , as the theologians say, to the mdividual life 
or ( o tho life of her day 

“ Then T eriod out upon him ; Cease, 
lieove mo m peace , 

Fear not that 1 should crave 

Aught thou niu>ht liavo 

Leave nio in peace, yen trouble mo no more. 

Lent T ante and chase thee from my door 

What, shall 1 not he let 

Alone, that thou doht vox mo yet 1 

But all night long that voice spake urgently : 

‘ Open to Mo ’ 

Still harping in iiune oars 
‘ Rim', let Me in ’ 

Pleading with tears 

‘ Open to Me, that I may come to thee ’ 

While tho dow droppi'd, while the dork hours were cold ; 

* My Feet bk*od, sec My Face, 

See My Hands hW>d Oiat hnng thoe grace, 

Mv Hour! doth bleed for thee. 

Open to Me ’ 

Bo till the break of day . 

Then died aw ay 

That voice, m silence a.s of sorrow ; 

Thou footsteps echoing like a sigh 
Passed mo by, 

Lingenng footsteps slow to pass. 

On the morrow 
I saw upon tho gross 

Each footpiiiit marked m blood, and on my door 
Tho mark of blood for evennoro.” 

Critics hke her brother have noted the ascetic 
jiassion of her verso, yot the asceticism is not that 
of the bloodless soul of onn m whom loves and living 
are withered up, but of one who has all tho capaeity 
for enjoying tho sensuous delights of life, yet has 
deliberately put them aside, and turned her eyes 
skywards, from ohoie,e 

Tho woman who eould write 

A Birtruav 

Hy heart is like a singing bird 

Whose nest is in a watered shoot ; 

My heart is like an apple-tree 

Whose boughs are bent with thiokest fruit ; 


Hy heart le hke a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea , 

My heart is gladder tlian all these 
Because my love is come to me. 
Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 

Hong it m vBir and purple dyes ; 
Carve it in doves, and pomegrauatra. 
And peacocks wit h a hundred eyes ; 
Work It in gold and silver grapes. 

In leaves and silver fleur-de lys ; 
Because tho birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me, 

and 

An Echo fbom Wjixowwood 


Two gazed into a pool, ho gazed and she. 

Not hand m hand, yet heart in lieari, [ think. 

Pale and reluctant on tho water’s brink, 

As on tho brink of parting which must bo 
Each eyed the other’s asjiect, she and he, 

Each felt one hungering heart leap up and sink. 
Each tasted bitterness which both must drink, 
There on tho brink of life’e dividing sea 
Lilies ojxin the surface, deep below 

Two wistful fuoes eraving each for each. 

Resolute and reluctant without speech — 

A sudden npple made the faces flow 

One moment joined, to vanish out of reach 

So those hearts joined, and ah I were parted so. 


and 


Binc-Somo 


Love me, — I love you. 
Love mo, my baby ; 
Bing it high, smg it low. 
Sing as it may he 


Mother’s arms under yon, 
Her oyes obovo \ ou ; 
Sing it high, smg it low. 
Love me, — 1 love you, 


was tio oncpmic votary of what George Eliot has 
called aptly “ Other worldliness ” 

There is all tho magic of the half lights about 
Christina Rossotti’e verso , its subdued melancholy, 
and its monotone We miss, naturally, the immense 
vitahty, the varied beauty, tho glory of colour, that 
attend our poets of the morning and midday Her 
appeal is more restricted, end there are limes when 
its brooding sweetness and faintly tinted land- 
scape oppress us, oven enervate us 

An incomparably greater artist than Mrs Brown- 
ing, with a level excellence in her verse to which tho 
writer of Aurora Lngh eould never reach, with a 
more delicate and subtle intuition into certain moods 
and phases of tho imaginative life, she yet larks 
that thrilling human note which characterises Miu 
Browning at her greatest In their sonnet sequence, 
where the two women challenge comparison c ach is 
at her best Wo see the breadth of the one and the 
subtlety of tho other It is not that Christina 
Knssotti is lees capable of passionate emotion than 
Mrs Browning • at times sho can bo os fierce in her 
ardour ; and hor music has tho 6 uno poner of mten- 
Bity as Mrs Browning’s, though it is less variivl. 
Mibb Rossetti is oft oner on tho heights of Parnassus 
than hor contemporary ; but now and ogam Mrs 
Browning has touched a peak to which Chnstina 
Rossetti never attained 

Euza. Cook (1818-188J), despite her popular 
vogue, scarcely reaches the mediocre level of Mrs 
Hemans , and quite a number of veree wnters fall 
considerably below that modest standard 
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The verse of Geobok Eltot deserves attention if 
only for her position as a highly cultured womMi and 
a great novelist, but it is far inferior to her prose. 
There are no ohoap rhetonced efiects, no facile 
sentimentalitieB , but the merits of The Spamah 
Qypgy and The Legend of Jvbal are mostly negative , 
and though here euid there a fine thought is happily 
expressed, there is really nothing that could not 
have been said equally well and better in prose 
In her shorter pieces there are pleasant fancies to 
be found ; but her Muse on the whole is stiff and 
cumbrous, and her imaginative sensibility never 
plays freely and easily There is more poetry m a 
passage from Stlaa Mamer than m all her verses 
put together 

A good deal of agreeable verse was written by 
Aublaide Ajtnb Frootbr (1826-1864), who in- 
herited her father “ Barry Cornwall’s ” gift of verse- 
making Much of hor work was published by 
Charles Dickens in Household Words under a 
pseudonym ; and for a while he was ignorant who 
hiB contributor really was She was popular, as 
Eliza Cook was popular, for she had all the elements 
that make for on immediate appeal ; she waa 
facile, sentimental, and homely ; but she lacked 
powor, and freshness of inspiration 

Her contemporary Jean Inoelow (1826-07) had 
both power and to some extent freslmess Prolix and 
unequal, she is decidedly one of the poets who count 
There is grip and imagination in The High Tide on 
the Ooast of Lincolnshire, and Reguiescai in Pace ; 
and her shorter pieces especially display much 
versatility and subtlety of fancy. If she is not 
always musical, that is because she was not content 
with the jog-trot rhythm usually in favour, and 
there is abundant technical clevemcss m some of 
her metrical experiments 

The Eioh Tide on the Coast ov 
Lwcolkshire (lfl71) 

The old mayor climbed the boUry tower. 

The ringers ron by two. by three , 

“ Pull, if ye never pulled before , 

Good ringers, poll your best,” quoth he. 

*' Play uppo, play iippe, O Boston bells I 
Ply all your changes, all your swells. 

Play uppe Tlie Brides of Enderby.’ '* 

Men say it was a stolen tyde— 

The Lord that sent it, lie knows all ; 

But m mine ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let foil : 

And there was nought of strange, beside 
The flights of mews and peewits pied 

By milhons crouched on the old sua wolL 
I sat and spun within tho doore. 

My threM brake off, X raised myae eyes ; 

The level sun, like ruddy ore. 

Lay sinking in the barren skies. 

And dark against day’s golden death 
She moved whi le I.india wanderoth. 

My Bonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth. 

“ Cusha I Cusha I Cusha ' " calling. 

Ere tho early dews were falling , 

Farre away I heard her song 
" Cusha 1 Cusha I ” all along 
Where the reedy lAtidis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth , 

From the meads where meliok groweth 
Faintly oome her milking song — 


1 looked without, and lo I my sonne 
Cams ndmg downe with might and main ; 

He raised a shout as he drew on. 

Till all the welkin rang again, 

“ Elizabeth I Ehzabeth 1 " 

(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Thau my eonne’e wife, Elizabeth). 

*'The olde sea wall (he criad) la downe^ 

The nsing tide comes on apaoe. 

And boats adnft in yonder towns 
Go sailing uppe the market-place ” 

He shook as one that looks on death ■ 

*’ God save you, mother ' " straight he saith ( 
Whom 18 my wife, Elizabeth T ” 

*' Good sonne, where Lindis winds away, 

With her two bairns I marked her long ; 

And ere yon bolls begaiuie to play 
Afar I heard her milking song." 

He looked aorosa the grassy lea. 

To Tight, to left. “ Ho, Enderby I ” 

They rang “ The Bndra of Enderby I ** 

With that he oned and beat his breast ; 

For, lo I along the river’s bed 
A mighty eygre roared his crest. 

And uppe the Lindis ragmg sped. 

It swept with thunderous noises loud ; 

Shapoa like a curling snow-white oloud. 

Or hks a demon m a shroud. 

And rearmg Lindis bookword pressed 
Shook all her trembling bankea amaine ; 

Then madly at the eygre’s breast 

Flung uppo her weltonng walls again 
Thon bankes came downe with run and rout— 
Then beaten foam flew round about — 

Then all the mighty floods were out 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass. 

That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea , 

A fatal ebbo and flow, alas I 
To manyo more than myne and mee i 
But oaoh will mourn his own (she saith) 

And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 

I shall never hoar her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 

‘ Cusha I Cubhu 1 Cuslin ' ’’ calling 
Ere the early dews be fallmg ; 

I shall no\ or boar hor song . — 

• a s a e a 

I/eave your meadow grasses mellow^ 

Mellow, mellow ; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 

Come uppe Whitofoot, come uppe Lightfoot g 
Quit your pipes of parsloy hollow. 

Hollow, hollow ; 

Come upTO Lip;htEoot, rise and follow \ 

Xightfoot, Whitefoot, 

From your clovers lift the head ; 

Come uppo follow, follow. 

Jetty, to the milking abed " 

Echo asd the Fehby 
Oliver I I was but seven, and he was eleven : 
looked at me pouting and rosy. 1 blushed whero I 
stood. 

They had told us to play in tho orchard (and T only seven I 
A small guest at the farm) s but he said *' Oh, a girl was 
no good I ” 

Bo he whistled and went, he went over the stile to the 
wood 

It was sod, it waa sorrowful ! Only o rirl— only seven I 
At homo in the d ark T,.ondon smoke I had not found it out. 
The pew-trees looked on in theu* white, and blue birds 
sashed about, 

And they too were angry as Oliver. Were they eleven t 
1 thought BO. Yob, every one else was eleven. — eleven ! 
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In Attottsta Wubstbr (1837-1804) we have a 
writer lees attraotive •uperfioially than Jean 
Ingelow, but with an intrinaio strength and on> 
ginality of outlook that places her easily among 
the most distinguished women poets of the era. 
She was a woman of great mental energy and wide 
practical experiences of life Her father was a 
distinguished rear-admiral, and during her earlier 
years she Lved on board ship at Banfi Castle and 
at Penzance Later on we find her at Cambridge, 
while hor father was Chief Constable of the counties 
of Ceonbridge and Huntingdon She married a 
Fellow of Trinity College in 1863, and for a period 
sat as member of the London School Board She 
was always interested in social and educational 
subjects, and has written about them with ability 
and discernment But it is as a poet that she 
will best bo remcmliorcd ; a poet with a deep and 
tender insight into life, and with dramatic power 
and psychological subtlety to reinforce her m- 
sight 

Some of her best work may be found in A Woman 
Sold, and other Poems (1867), and Portraits (1870) 
Like all high-closs work achieved by women, it is 
distinMly feminine, and the woman’s point of mew 
IS insisted on again and agam with force and 
passion In such pooms as A Castaway, with its 
grun and powerful picture of the so-called “ daughter 
of joy " j in Too Faithful, witli its simple, unforced 
pathos; Tired, with its searching aiialysia of a 
supcrticial life , in the delicate Orientalism of 
Yu-Pr-Ya's LiUc ; and in some of her scholarly 
translations and dramas, she has made a genuine 
and voluablo addition to English letters 

Too Faith FtTL 

Too fond and Taithful, wilt thou vainly yet 
Waste love on one who does not ask it now 
And, having wronged theo, socks but to forgot 1 

A fairer foco srnilea on his lovo, and thou. 

Thou with thy Inith, and fervour, stand aside. 

Thou iioblor-iiatured to her beauty bow. 

There lingers in thee yet this much of pnde 

Thai ho who iius has wronged himself and thee 
Could never win thy truth whato’or betide 

Sinee in thine eyes he never more may ho 

So true and groat that thou euuldst bond to him. 

Oh nev er more ' \\ hy is thy heart not free 7 

Oh wilt thou woep lioeouse his eves are dim ’ 

And wilt thou blush beeauso Ins eboice is shame 
Falling on one who°o love is but a whim 7 

An idle whim to stir a languid heart, 

A business elialTuring of tho more and less 
And use uiid falling of the morriago mart. 

Yot is it cause to dccjicn thy distress 

That he shall suffer for his niisi'laied trust 7 
For did ho come into tliy life to bless 7 

Ho buys a baulilo something touched with rust. 

Passing through many hands that did not hold. 

Its lustre doadoued by the market’s dust. 

But what to thee, if he for this has sold 
His faith, his living hi art his nobler mind, 

And given gold for that which is not gold 7 

Oh better that ho should rest ever blind. 

Bettor for him — but should he wake to see 
Tho gem, he dreamed so pure, of paltriest kind. 


Too fond and faithful, what wore that to thee 7 
Thou host thy sorrow , wherefore look beyond 
To sorrow tor his sorrow that shall be 7 

Too fond and faithful, weak in being fond. 

False to thyself by faithfulness to him, 

Smoe ho has treed thee wherefore art thou bond t 

But if his cup hold poison to the rim. 

Dragged with life’s malady beyond hfe's cure. 

Why ^ould ita bitter drops to tnme o erbnm 7 

And yet, if thou hast love eo deep and pure 
That, whatsoever change the years shall brmg. 
Before the sight of God it may endure. 

And if it seem to thee a holy tiling 

That, should he need it in kis day of pain. 

Thou mayst have sister power of comforting, 

Well, if thy love be thus, let it remain ; 

Thou wilt not fear to name it in thy prayer. 

As though it were some passion wild and vain 

Well, lot it be, it may make less that care 
Ceutored m self thou canat not wholly quell. 

If othoiB, not thiuo own its place shall share. 

Not to Bb 

Tlie rose said “ Let hut this long min bo past. 

And 1 ehall feel my' sweetness iii tho sun 
And pour its fulnoHs into life at lost ” 

But when the rain was done, 

But when dawn spoiklcd through unoloudod air 
She was not there. 

The lark soid “ Let but winter bo awov. 

And blossoms come, and light, and I will soar 
And lose the earth, and be the voice of day ” 

But when the snow s were o’er, 

But when spring broke m blueness uvorhood, 

Tho lark was dead 

And mynud rosus mndo tho garden glow , 

And skyliiiks enrolled all the huiniiior long — 

What lack ot birds to sing and floweis to blow T 
Yot, eh, lost scent, lost song ' 

Poor empty rose jicor lark that never trilled 1 
Dead unfulfillnd I 

Fbom Ytr-ru-TA’s Lutb 
T oo soon BO fair, fur lilies 
To bloom IB then to wano , 

Tliu foldod bud has si ill 
To-inorrow at its will , 

Blown flowers can iie\ er bloom again. 

Too soon so bright, bright noontide ; 

The sun that now is high 
Will henceforth only sink 
Towards tho western brink , 

Day tliaCs at prime Ix’gius to die. 

Like Augusta Webster, JIlATiriLiiB BiruD (1847— 
1896) was a woman of wide culture, and if she 
has not the original force and imaginative msight 
of hor contemporary, she was at any rate one of 
the women poets who count She has a sense of 
drama and a distinct lyrical gift, but slio is at her 
best os a sonneteer, and hod her work been 
surer, would hovo achieved a higher jiosition 
among women poets In her sonnet 7'hc Dead and 
in some of the songs m Love in Exile, we have 
worthy illustrations of her power and grace as a 
verse writer. 
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Lovie in Kxnx 

Why will rou haunt me unaworeo. 

And walk into my sleep, 

Pooing its shadowy thoroughfares. 

Where long-dned perfume soents the oiiB, 

While ghosts of sorrow oieep. 

Where on Hope’s ruined idtor stairs 
With meffeotuol beams. 

The Hoon of Memory coldly glares 
Upon the land of dreams T 

My yeanling eyes were fain to look 
Upon your hidden face ; 

Their love, alas I you oould not brook. 

But in your own you mutely took 
My hand, and for a space 
You wrung it till I throbbed and shook. 

And woke with wildest moan 
And wet face channelled like a brook 
With your tears or my own. 

Two women poets who deserve mention, wrote 
in collaboration as “Miohael FiEim.” Their 
work shows no sbght measure of that breadth of 
imagination that we associate with the Ehzabothon 
age. Even their shortcomings arc Elizabetlian, 
and come from an excess of emoticm, and on un- 
disciplined power, that one may readily overlook, 
m view of their many fehcities. 


A Bcmmieb Wind 

O wind, thou hast thy kingdom in the trees. 

And aU thy royalties 

Sweep throiuh the land to-day. 

It IS mid June, 

And thou, with all thy Instruments m tune, 

Thine orchestra 

Of heaving fields and heavy swinging fir, 

Strlkest a lay 
That doth rehearse 

Her ancient freedom to the umverss. 

All other sound in awe 
Repeats its law. 

The bird is mute , the sea 
Bucks up its waves , from nun 
The burthened clouds refrain. 

To listen to thee in thy leofory. 

Thou unoonfined. 

Lavish, large, soothmg, refluent summer wind. 

There is an agreeable lyncal quality in the verse 
of Madame Darhestetbb, and a fresher and 
original note in tho Irisli rural muse of Miss Jane 
Rariaiw , while among other hving lyno-wnters 
none are sweeter and more spontaneous m their 
song than Katharinb Tynan (Mrs Hinkson) ; 
show finer tragic power than Doha Sigerson (Mrs 
Clement Shorter) , or a more dehcate sense of 
artistio form than Mrs MBYNEiii. Indeed in 
sheer craftsmanship, Mrs Moynell is certainly the 
ablest of women verso-wnters now living. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POETS OF THE LATER 
VICTORIAN ERA 

Among the chief influences m the poetiy of later 
Victonan tunes is that of Tennyson, Browiung, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne For instance we can trace 
Swinburne m Lord de Tabley ; Rossetti in William 
Bell-Scott ; Tennyson in Mr. Stephen Phillips ; 
Browning’s mfluonco has been more diffused and 
indirect, and has been shown in the subjeot-matter 
rather thcui the style of a good many modern verse- 
wnters ; whereas the influence of Tennyson and 
Swinbume has been one of manner and treatment. 
The influence of Pro-Raphaehtism is appeuent in the 
later verse of Wiij.iam BELii-Scorr (1812-18B0), 
though much of his thoughtful and cultured verae 
belongs to an earlier period, and is independent 
of the romantic inspiration. But his association 
with Rossetti makes it oonvement to treat of him 
as one of the more critical of tho Pre-Raphaehte 


group His work is essentially philnsophio and 
contemplative ; and ho is more of a thinker in 
verso thou a good hterary artist Yet there is 
some originality in his work, especially TAe Sphinx , 
and he is a more considerable figure m Lterature 
than Thomas Woolnbb (182fi-18n2), whose excel- 
lence lay in another art than that of lotteis, or the 
poot-painter Noei, Paton (1821-15)0]) 

Coventry Patmore (1823-189(5) has never 
lacked powerful admirers, and his place among the 
greater poets would be upheld by not a few able 
onticB None the leas, despite his many rhythmic 
felicities, and his undoubted technical skill, his 
excessive fluency, and frequent banahties, seem to 
the present writer to exclude Patmore from the 
front rank His projected poem in many volumes 
on the joys of married life was never earned out, 
**for the simple reason,’’ as his great admirer 
Dr. Garnett hu admitted, “ that though mamed 
life 18 a very great subject, it is not a very poetical 
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one,’* Certainly, to have justified its thesis. The 
Angel m the Mouse should have been dealt with in 
more concrete fashion, and with such a power of 
p^chological insight as Browning and Meredith 
brought to their work in James Lee's Wije and 
Modem Love, The Angel %n the House is a happier 
piece of work than Faslhful for Ever or The VxcioT%ea 
of Love ; but its ment hos m fine passages of de- 
scription and flashes of sententious wisdom Hia 
later work. The XJvknovm Eros, and Amelia, have 
loss pedestnan qualities perhaps, and show a 
remarkable mastoiy of metro , but Patmore won 
too unguarded as a poet about political and religious 
prejudices Those arc out of place in serious verse 
As a wnter of satincul vorse, ho might have done 
notable work, had he given some of the time to it 
that ho expended on his ** angelic ” themes He 
was a man of very distinctive mdividuahty, with a 
power of noat and trenchant expression, as shown 
m his famous squib on the first German Emperor : 

“ That IB to say, my dear Auguflta, 

We've had another awful bunter , 

Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below, 

Thank God from whom all blessingB flow.** 

WiNi» AVD Wavk 
T he neddod light and heat. 

Winnowing iho witless space. 

Without a let, 

Whot are lbo> till thev heat 
Against the sleepy sod, and there beget 
Forohanco the violet ' 

1r the One found, 

Amongst a wildeiiiesK of ns happy grace. 

To make iU avon’s bound , 

So that in Her 

All which it hath of «KuiRitive1y good 
Is sought and understood 

After the narrow inodo the mighty Heavens prefer ? 

She, os a little brec'zo 
Following stdl Night 
Ripples the spirit's cold, deep sens 
Into delight , 

Hut, in a while, 

The anniousurahle smile 

Lr broke bv freshci niin to tlashcN blent 

With darkling disenntont , 

And all the subtlu zeplijr hurries gay. 

And all tho hea> uig ocean heaMh ono wa\, 

TVard tho void Bky-lino and an ungucsR d weal. 

Until tho vanward billows fee 

Tho agitating shallows, and divine the goal, 

And to foam roll. 

And spn.‘ad and stray 

And travomo Mildly, like delighted hands, 

Tlin fair and fieokloss Hands , 

And so the whole 

Unlatliomable and immense 

Triumphing tide comes at tho lost to reaeli 

And burst in wind-kiBB*d splendours on the deafoiimg 

beach. 

Where forms of children in first innocence 
LAUgh and fling pebbles on the rainbow'd crest 
Of Its iintired unrest. 

“ He never weeded his garden,” said Dr. John 
Brown, and wiU I fear be strangled in his waste 
fertility.*’ These words, uttered of Sydney Dobell 
(1824—1874), epitomise truly enough his besetting 
weakness. L^k of self-ontioism had senously 
affected the r^utation of greater poets like Mrs 
Browning and Wofdsworth ; and Dobell was not a 
great poet ; yet he is often a remarkable one, and as 
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a poet with a genuine passion for hberty, he has 
written some spirited and stirring verse, notably 
The Youth of England to Gortbokit’s Legwn, 
England xn Time of War. 

The Mabeet-Wife'b Song 

Tho butter an* the cheese weel stowit they be, 

1 Bit on the hen-coop, the eggs on my knee. 

The land kail jigs wo jog owre the ngs, 

Tho gray mare's tail it wags wi* the kaiTT 
Tho warm simmer sky is blue aboon s’. 

An’ whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gang the auld wheels twa 

I sit on the coop, I look straight before. 

But my heart it is awa’ the braid ocean owre, 

T Aoo the bluidy fiel* whore my am bonny duel*, 

My woe baim o’ a*, goad to fight or to fa’, 

An* whiddie, whuddic, whaddie, gang the auld wheels I wa 
I see the gran’ o* toun o' the big fomn' loun, 

T hear the cannon soun*, I see the reek aboon , 

It mav Ik> lang John lettin* aff his ^n, 

It may bn the mist — your mother disna wist— 

Tt may be the kirk, it may be tho ha*. 

An* whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gang the auld wheels twa. 
An* I ken the Black Sea, ayont the rock o* dool. 

Like a muoklo blot o* ink in a bulk fra* tho soliule 
An* Jock 1 it (rars me nun* o' your buikies lang syne. 
All* mindin* o* it a* fho fears begin to fa*, 

All* whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gang the auld wheels twa 
Then the bull roars fra* the scaur, ilka rook’s a bull agen, 
All* 1 hoar the trump o’ war, an* the oarse is fu* o* men, 
Up an* doun tho morn I ken tho bugle horn. 

Ilka birdie sma* is the fleem* cannon ba*, 

An* whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gang the auld wheels twa 
Ouid Heavens I the Kusaian host ' Wo maun e’en gie 
up for lost, 

Gin yo gam tho battle hoe ye countit a* t)ie cost T 
Ye may win a gran' name, but wad wee Jock come hame * 
Pinna focht, dinna fecht ' there’s room for uh a*. 

An* whiddio, whuddio, w liaddie, gong iho auld wheels twa 
In vain, in vain in \ am ' Tliey are marchin* near and far ’ 
Wi’ swords an* slingH an* wi* instruments o' war ' 

Oh. day sno dark an* sair ' ilka man seven feet an’ mair ' 
1 bow my head an* sav, *' Gin tho lx>rd wad smit tliom a’ ' *' 
An* whiddie, whuddie whaddie, gang the ouid whcelh twa 
Then forth fra* their ban* there steps an armed man. 

His tairge at his breast an* hiH cla>more in his han’, 

Mis gowd pow glittern flno an* hiH shadow fa’s l>ohin\ 

1 think o* great Goliath as he stan’s before them a', 

An* whiddio, whuddie, whaddie, gong tho auld wheels twa 
To meet the rhili«:tine leaps a loddin fra* our line. 

Oh my heart I oh, my heart ' ’tis that woo lad o’ mine * 
I atart to my legs — an* doun fa* the eggs — 

The cookH an* lions a’ they cackle on* they ca*, 

Au* whiddie, whiidd le, wh^dio, gang the auld wheels tw a 
Oh, Jock, my Hielnn* lad,— oh, Jock, my TTielsn* lad. 
Never till I saw thi^ that moment was 1 glad ' 

Aye sooner sud thou doe before thy mither’s e*e 
Than a man o' tho clan sud hae stept out but thee ' 

An* sao 1 cry to God — wlule the hens cackle a* 

Ad* whiddie, w huddio, whaddie gang tho auld wheels twa. 

A Nuptial Eve 

Oh, happ\ , happ^ maid. 

In the j ear of w lu* and death 
She wears no borrow ' 

By her fare mo \ oung and fair, 

B\ tho luippv w n ath 
That rules her happv hair. 

She might bo a hritin to-morrow I 

Slio sits and sings witliin her moonlit bower« 

iler moonlit liow'cr in rosy June, 

Yet, all her bndal breath, 

L/ike fragrance from some aweet nfght-blowing flower. 
Moves from her moving iips in many a mounuiiJ tone I 
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Bhe Bings no song of love’s despilTt 
She 8in« no lover lowly laid, 

No fond peculiar gnef 

Has ever touohed or bud or leaf 

Of her unblighted spnng. 

Bhe sings because she needs must sing i 
She Bings the sorrow of the air 
Whereof her voice is made. 

That night in Britain howsoe’er 
On any chords the flneers strayed. 

They gave the notes u care. 

A dun sod legend old 
Long since in some pale shade 
Of some far twilight told, 

She knows not when or where. 

She Sinn, with trembling hand on trembling lute-stnn^ 
laid * 

“ The murmur of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kiiie , — 

Oh, Keith of Ravolston, 

The sorrows of thy line ) 

" Ravelston, Ravelston, 

The merry path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill 
And through tho ailvot meads ; 

Ravelston, Ravelston, 

The stile beneath tho tree, 

Tho maid that kept her mother’s kino. 

The song that sang she 1 

^ She sang her song, she kept her lane. 

She sat beneath tho thorn, 

Wlien Andrew Keith of KavelHton, 

Rode thro* the Monday mom 

His henclimen sing, his hawk-bolls nng, 

Him lioliod jowels shine ' — 

Oh, Koith of Ravelnton, 

The Borrows of thy Une 1 

Year after year, where Andrew came, 

ConiCH evening down the glade , 

And still there sits a inooiislunu ghost 
Where sat the sunshine maid* 

Her misty hair Is faint and fair, 

She keeps the shadowy kine 
Oh, Keith of Haveletoii, 

The eorrows of thy hne I 

* I lay my hand upon tho stile, 

Tho stilo IS lono and cold , 

Tho burnio that goes babbling by 
Says naught that can be told. 

‘ Yet, stranger I lirre, from year to year. 

She keeps hrr shadowy kme , — 

Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy Une I 

Step out three steps wher Andrew stood— 
Why blanch iby cheeks for fear 7 
The ancient stile is not alone, 

’Tib not the bum 1 hear ' 

*' She makes her immemorial moon, 

She keeps her shadowy June 
Oh, Keith of Rave Iston, 

The sorrows of thy line 1 ” 

If the quality of Dobell’s work at his best shows 
an enorgisjiig power, that of his eontomporaiy 
AJiEXaxder Smitu (1830-1867), exhibits high pic- 
torial beauty Throe volumes practically cover hia 
work in verse, though it must not be forgotten that 
he wrote a charming volume of rural essays, Dreom- 
Mofpe ; these volumes are Poems (1853), Ctly Poems 
(1857), Edwin of Detra (1861) Of those, undoubt- 
edly the finest flowers of his imagmatiozL are to be 


found m the Cuty Poems, Over ornate at timee, hia 
descriptive passages abound in many beauties. 
His picture of Gla^^ow is one of his most remarkable 
things, and is noh in the jioetry of oiowda— a poetry 
BO seldom realised by our verse writers. 

Instead of shores whore ocean beats 
1 hear the ebb and flow of streets.'* 

Whore Alexander Smith stumbles is in the soenio 
extravagances of his style In this respect he is m 
the same company with Dobell , but otherwise they 
have little m common, and whereas Dobell’s work 
sufleis from excess of thought. Smith’s suffers from 
excess of feobng— that is to say, lua sonsuousness 
runs not on occasion, as was the cose with the 
youthful Keats He had a good knowledge of blank 
verse, which he used with excellent effect in earher 
verse, TJie Life Drama, Ho is certainly more ne- 
glected as a poet than he deserves to be, and if once 
he was unduly praised, to-day he is unfairly passed 
over. 

Qi,asoow 

Bmg, Poet, 'tis a merry world ; 

Tliat cottage smoko is rolled and curled 
In sport, that every nioss 
Is happy, every inch of soil s— 

Before mo runs a road of toil 
With my grave cut ocroas. 

8ing, trailing showers and breezy downs— 

I know the tragio lioarte of towns. 

City t I am true son of thine ; 

NeW dwell I whero groat mornings shine 
Around tho bloating pens ; 

He’ or by tbo nvulot 1 strayed. 

And no* or upon my childhood weighed 
The Kilonce of tho glens 
Instead of Hhoros where oooan beats, 

1 hoar tho ebb and flow of stieots 

Block labour draws hi^i weary waves. 

Into their bocrol iiiuaning caves , 

But >Mth the moniing light. 

The sen again will overflow 
With a long wearv sound of woo, 

Again to faint in night 
W'ave am I m that sea of woes, 

Which, night and mommg, obhs and flows. 

I dwelt within a gloomy court. 

Wherein did no^H^ Hiinheain sport 
Yet there iny heart was stirr’d — 

My very blood did darico and thrill, 

When on rny narrow window -hill, 

Spring lighted like a hij d 
Poor flowers — I i^atched them pine for weeks, 

\\ ith leaves as pale as human chocks 

Afar, one sumnior, 1 wos borne 
Through golden vapours of tho mom, 

1 heard the hills of slieop . 

I trod with a wild ee* tasy 

The bright fringe of the Iivmg sea : 

And on a ruined kc'op 
T sat, and \\atchud an endless plain 
BlocUeii bexioath tho gloom of ram 

O fair the lightly sprinkled waste. 

O’er wluoh a laughing shower has raced I 
O fair the April shoots I 
O fair tho woods on summer days. 

While a blue hyacinthino haze 
Is dn aining round the roots 1 
In thee, O city I I disoom 
Another beauty, sad and stem. 
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THE CELTIC HOTE 

A kttle group of poets, more or less Celtic in their 
in^irotion, now claim our notice. These are Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy, the younger Aubrey de Veie^ Samuel 
Ferguson, William Alhngham, Thomas Edward 
Brown, Lewis Moms, Charles Mackay, Georgo 
Macdonald, and Hobert Buchanan. To these may 
be added, John Stuahx Bla.ciubi (1809-1896), a 
delightful and onginal personality who, however, 
IS best remembered for bis encouragement of the 
study of Celtic literature, shining m only a modest 
way as a maker of verse. 

Autuub O’SHAUQHNESsr (1844-1881) wasa melo- 
dious and agreeable writer of considerable sweetness 
if Lttle onginohty, muoh influenced by the Pre- 
HaphaoUte School Ho wrote An Epic on Women 
(1870), Lays of France (1872), Music and MoorUtglU 
(1874), while Songs of a Worker (1881) was published 
after his death 

The younger AniiREV db Vebb (1814-1902) 
was a voluminous writer of verse, among his best 
work being InmsfaU and other Poems (1801 ) and The 
Legends of St Patrick Like O'Shaughnessy 

ho IS more iimtativo than onginal, and modelled 
hunself largely upon Wordsworth Both he and 
Sir Sahuei. Ferouson (1810-1866) were hampered 
by a fatal facility in verse-making, which mars their 
work. Ferguson’s beat volume is hia Lays of the 
We^em Qacl (186j), for his portentously long epic, 
Congal, is wearisome and commonpleLCO. 

In William Allinoham (1824-1889), we have a 
fresher and more onginal writer ; not strong, nor 
varied, but hke O’Shaughnessy undeniably sweet. 
Hia most striking work lies in his Poems (1860) and 
Day and Night Songs (1864). 

Sir Lewis Mohris (1838-1907) is one of the very 
few representatives we have of tho Cymne poet. 
His writings once vore exceedingly popular; tho 
Epic of Hades ha^ mg jiassed bbthrly through nearly 
forty editions He was facile to a degree, and knew 
how to blond didacticism and sentiment into an 
acceptable bolus for his large public to swallow. 
Uis cheery outlook on life contnbutod also to his 
success as a verso writer But there are hundreds 
of obseuro and little-read poets, who had more 
real inspiration than this successful Welshman A 
wiitor far superior to him in every way is tho 
Alanxinuii Tuuuas EowAnn Bhuun (1830—1897), 
whoso dialect verses Fo'c'sle Yams (1381) ore among 
the best of their kind Nor was he merely a clover 
dialect wntor, ho could write in good classical 
Englisli almost as well, oml his best work shows 
genuine dramatic power, insight into character 
(especially that of simple folk), and a refreshing vcm 
of humour His ample output suffers from occa- 
sional diffusonoBS and a lapse into the pretty-pretty ; 
but he IS certainly one of tho pouts who count. 

In Charles Mackay (1814-1889) we have a 
spirited though rather commonplace reprreentative 
of tho Scottish Olt, and m Qboroe Macdonald 
(1824-1906), one who achieved distinction in several 
branches of literature, with a deep and dehcate 
imagination, who, although happier m prose than m 
verse, has written some admirable religious verse 
(e.g Love’s Ordeal and The Diary of an Old Sold) 


and a few dehghtful lynoa, Blake-hke m their fresh 
aimpbcity, eg Where did you come from. Baby 
dear f 

By far the ablest, however, of the modem Scottish 
poets was Robert Buchanan (1841-1901). The 
son of a Glasgow joumahst, he came early to London 
to try hiB fortune His friend, a young and pro- 
mising poet, David Gray, soon gave up the struggle 
and left London only to die Buolianon remained, 
and after one or two tentative volumes, pubbshed 
m 186G his London Poems, that contain some of his 
host and most representative work 

In dealing with the problems of poverty and 
humble life, Buchanan is more m touch with the 
methods of Crabbo than those of Wordsworth ; 
but ho liad a greater sense of beauty than Crabbo 
poasoased, for ugly and sordid as are tho stones and 
studios ho put into verse, they are framed m a fine 
imaginative sotting 

In The Book of Orm, the Celt, the realistic method 
18 discarded, but behind the fervent imaginings of 
this remarkable book there looms that uncompro- 
mising sense of reality that never deserted Buchanan, 
oven in hia most imaginative flights 

Buclianan mdoed is a poet who has not received 
the mood of pnuso duo to his considorublo powers. 
The greater popularity of his novels and his plays 
has ocseured the fact that his gemus is more fully 
expressed in his verse than anywhere else-, impres- 
sive and striking as some of lus novels may bo He 
was an acute observer, a vigorous tliuiker, with a 
strong sense of humour and a versatile imagination 
In his higViest moments moreover, he shows tho 
spiritual miensity of tho Scot at his best To some 
extent wc may rcgai-d Buihaiian as tlio pioneer of 
the note of roinaiitio roalium in vorso, so greatly m 
vogue at the present day 

Kell 

She gazes not at Ik r who hears. 

But, while the gathering darkness cnee. 

Stores at the vacancy through tears. 

That bum upoi her glistening r\ ns, 
Yitdonutflov Her hair falls free 
Around a face grow n deathly thin 
Her ellxiw re'.ts upon her knee 

And in luT pahiis she props her chin. 

Boo Non I his little face looks pinch’d with fright. 

His htlle hands uro clench’d together tight ' 

Bom dead, that's couifort 1 quiet too , when one 
Thinks of what kill’d him I kiss linn. Nan, loi me 
Thank Itod, he never look’d upon thi sun 
That saw his father bang’d on gallows-tree 
O bov, mv boj I >ou’ro better deoil ond sleejiing 
lull’d by poor mother’s fears, and shame, ami wi i lung , 
She novel loved another hviiig man. 

But hi Id to father all through, right or wrong — 

Ah yos < 1 never turn’d against Inn , Nan, 

1 stuck b) him (hat stuck by me so long ' 

■you’re a kind woman. Nan ' ay kind and true I 
Uod wilt he good to toithful folk hko you 1 
You knew mv Ned ’ 

A better, kinder lad never drow breath — 

Wc lovod ooch other true, though never wed 
In church, hke some who took him to lus death ' 

A lad as gentle os a lamb, but lust 

Uis senses when he took a drop too much — 

Dnnk did it all— dnnk mode Inm mod when oross’d— 
lie was a poor man, imd they’re hard on such. 
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0 Non I thftt Dight 1 that night 1 
When 1 was sitting in this very ohair» 

Watching and waiting in the oaudle-light. 

And heard his foot come creaking up the stair. 

And turn'd, and saw him fitandins yonder, white 
And wild, with stanng eyes and rumpled hair I 
And when 1 caught his arm and call'd in fright. 

He push'd me, swore, and to the door he passed 
To lock and bar it fast i 
Then down he drops jast hke a lump of lead. 

Holding his brow, shaking, and growing whiter, 
And^Nan I — ^just then the hght seem'd growing 
brighter. 

And 1 could see the hands that held bis head. 

All red I all bloody red 1 

What could I do but scream ? He moan'd to hear. 
Jump'd to hi3 feet, and gnpp'd me by the wnst , 

Be still, or I shall kill thee, Nell 1 " he hissed 
And I was still for fear 

“ They're after me — I've knifed a man 1 '* he said 

* Be still I — the drink — dnnk did it — he is dead ! ’* 

And as he said the word, tho wind went by 

With a whistle and cry-~ 

The room swam round^the babe unborn seem'd to 
scream out and die I 

Then we grow still, dead still 1 couldn't weeiH— 

All I could do was cling to Ned and hark— 

And Ned was cold, cold, cold, as if asleep, 

Bui breathing hard and deep 

The candle flicker'd out — tlio room grew dark— 

And — Nan ! — althougli my henrt was true and tried,— 
When all grew cold and dim, 

1 shudder'd — not for fear of thorn outside. 

But just afraid to be alone with him 

For winds wore woiling— the wild ram cned.— 

Folk's footsteps soundiKl down the court and died— 
What could I do hut clasp his knees and chng T 
And call his name beneath my breath in pain 7 
Until he throw his hood up, hatenirig, 

And gave n groan, and hid his face again 
** NikI I Nod ’ " I whisper'd— and he moan'd and shook- 
But did not heed nor look 1 
' Nod * Ned 1 sjNsak lad < toll me it is not true 1 
\t that he ranted his head and looked so wild 
Then, with a stare that froze rr> blood, he throw 
Kis arms around me, crving like a child. 

And hold mo close — and not a word wan spoken — 

While I clung tighter to hin heart and press'd him — 
And did not fear him, though my heart wan broken — 
But kiss'd his poor stain'd hands, and cried, and 
bloss’d him I 

Then, Nan, the dreodful dnj light, coming cold 
With sound of falling rain, — 

When X could see Jus face, and it look’d old, 

I<iko tho pinch’d face of one that dies in pain I 
Well, though wo heard folk stirring in the sun. 

Wo never thought to hide sway or run, 

Until wo lirard those voices in the street. 

That hurrying of foot 

And Ned loap'd up, and knew that they hod come. 

Hun, Ned ’ " 1 cned, but he was deaf and dumb. 

* Hide, Ned I ” 1 scream’d, and held him—*' hide thee, 

man ’ ” 

He starod with bloodshot eyes, and hearken'd. Nan t 
And all the rest is like a dream— tho sound 
Of knocking at the door — 

A rush of mon — a struggle on the ground— 

A rnist — a tramp — a roar 
For when 1 got my sensee back again. 

The room was empty — and my head went round ! 

The neighbours talk'd and stirr’d about the lane. 

And Seven Dials mode a moaning sound ; 

And as I listen’d, lass, it seem'd to mo 
Just hke the murmur of tho great dark Sea, 

And Ned aJying somewhere stiff and drown'd t 

Qod help him T God will help him ! Ay, no fear I 
It was the drink, not Ned — ^he meant no wrong • 

So kind ! so good ! — and I am useless here, 

Now he IB lost that loved me true and long. 


Why, just before the last of it, we parted. 

And Ned was oalm, though I was broken-hearted ; 

And ah, my heart was broke 1 and ah, I cned 
And kiss'd him, — till they took me from his side , 

And though he died that way (God bless him I) Ned 
Went through it bravely, calm os any there 
They've wrought their fill of spite upon his head. 

And— there’s the hat and clothes he used to wear I 

• • • That night before he died 
I didn't cry — my heart was hard and dried 
But when the clock went " one," 1 took my shawl 
To cover up my face, and stole away, 

And walk’d along the silent streets, where all 
Look'd cold and still and gray,— 

Only tlie lamps o' London here and there 
Scatter'd a dismal^gleammg , 

And on I went, and stood in Leicester Squue, 

Ay, like a woman dreanuiig I 

But just as " three " was sounded close at hand, 

1 started and turn’d oast, before I knew, — 

Then down Saint Martm's Lone, along the Strand^ 

And through the toll-gate, on to Waterloo. 

How 1 remember all 1 saw, although 
'Twas only like a dream 1 — 

The long still Imoe o' lights, the chilly gleam 
Of moonshine on the deep black stream below } 

While far, far, far away, along the sky 
Streaks soft as silver ran, 

And the pale Moon look’d paler up on high. 

And little sounds in far-off streets began t 
Well, while 1 stood, and waited, and lo^'d down, 

And thought how sweet ’twould be to drop and 
drown. 

Some men and lads went by, 

And turning round, 1 gazed, and watcli'd 'em go, 

Then folt that they were going to see him die, 

And drew my shawl more tight, and follow'd slow, 
How clear 1 feel it stiU I 
The streets grew light, but ram began to fall ; 

1 stopp'd and had some coffee at a stall, 

Because 1 felt so chill ; 

A cock crew somewhem. and it seem’d a call 
To wake the folk who kill I 
The man who buld 1 ho coffee stared at me I 
I must havre boeti a sorry siglit fo see I 

More people pass’d— a country cart with hay 
Stopp’d close beside the htall, — and two or three 
Talk'd about U 1 1 moan'd, and crept away I 
Ay, neafttr, nearer to the dreadful place, 

All m tho falling ram, 

I went, and kept my shawl upon my face. 

And folt no gnef or pom— 

Only the wet that soak’d mo through and through 
Seem'd cold and sweet and pleanant to the touch — 

It made the stroots more drear and silent, too, 

And kept away the light 1 fear'd so much 
Slow, slow tho wet stroots fill’d, and all seem'd going, 
Laughing and chatting, tho same way. 

And grayer, sadder, lighter, it was growing. 

Though still tho ram fell fast and darken’d day I 
Non !— every pulso was burning — I could feel 
My heart was made of steel— 

As crossing Ludgate Hill, I saw, all blurr’d, 

Saint raid'H great clock and heard it slowly chime. 
And hadn’t mwer to count the strokes I heard, 

But strained my eyes and saw it wasn't time. 

Ah ] then 1 felt 1 dared not creep more near. 

But went into a lane off Ludgate Hill, 

And Bitting on a doorstep, I could hear 
The people gathenng still I 

And still the rain was falling, falling. 

And deadening the hum I heard irom there , 

And wet and stiff, I heard the people oalJing, 

And watch'd the rom-drops glistening down my 
hair. 

My elbows on my knees, my fingers dead,— 

My shawl thrown off, now none could see,— my head 
Dripping and wild and bare. 
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I beard the crying of a crowd of men 
And nezt» a hoUow sound 1 knew full well. 

For somet^ng gripp’d me round the heart l-*«Dd 
then 

There oame the solemn tolling of a bell 1 
O God I O God I how could 1 sit close by. 

And neither scream nor cry 7 

As if 1 had been stone, all hard and cold, 

I Jisteo’d, listen’d, listen’d, still and dumb, 

While the folk murmur’d, and the death-bell toll’d. 

And the day brighten’d, and his time had come • • • 
• . • Till — Nan I— all else was silent, but the knell 
Of the slow bell 1 

And 1 could only wait, and wait, and wait, 

And what I waited for 1 couldn’t tell — 

At last there came a groaning deep and great — 

Saint Paul's struck " eight ” — 

1 scream'd, and seem’d to turn to fire, and fell ! 

God blrss him, live or dead ! 

Oh, he was kind and true^ 

They’ve m rought their fill of spite upon his head-* 

Why didn’t thoy bo kind, and take me too 7 
And there’s the dear old things he used to wear. 

And hem’s a lock o* hair 1 
And Nod 1 my Ned ! 

Ib fast asleep, and cannot hear me call ; — 

God bless you. Nan, for all you’ve done and said. 

But don’t iiund me / My heart is broke, that’s aU I 


Ratclitfc Meo 

Then methoiight I saw another sight , 

l)arknesh-> a Garret— a rushlight dMOg— 

On the lirokeii down bed a Bailor l>ing, 

KliMiping (oHt, in iho feeble light , — 

The Wind is mailing, the Ram is weeping 

She croucheth there in the chamlxT dim. 

She croucheth there with her oyos on Inm 
As ho lieth sleeping— 

Hai k I Hark ! 

Who erioH outside in the dark 7 
Only the Wind on ite via>. 

Only the wild gusts astray 
In Tiger Bay 

Still as a child tho Sailor he« — 

She waits — she watchen — in she human ? 

Is sho a Tigrous 7 is she a woman '' 

Jxiok at the gleam of her deep-set u^es ' 

Bloated and stain’d in every feature. 

With iron jaws, throat knotted nnd Imre, 

Byes deep sunken, jet-black han, 

Crouches tho creature 

Hark 1 Hark ! 

Who onos outsido in the dark 7 
Only tlio wind on its way. 

Only the wild gusts astray 
In Tigor Bay 

Hold her I scieam ^ or the man is dood , 

A knife in her tight-clench'd hand is gleaming % 
Sho will k%lf t ho man os hu lioth dreaming ' 

ITor eyes arc IiKod, her tliroat swells red 
Thu Wind is ailing, the Ham is woopiiig , 

Sho iR cradling elost'r — O Angels that love him f 
Sho holds her breath and bends above him. 

While ho stirrr th bleeping 

Hark ' Hark 7 

Who erics outsido in the dark 7 
Only tho Wind on itrf wav. 

Only the wild gusts astray 
In Tiger Bay 

A silken purse doth the sleeper clutch, 

Ard the gold peeps through with a fatal glimmer t 
She oreepeth near— tho light grows dimmer— 

Her thick throat swells, and she tlwts to touch. 


She looks— she pants with a feverish hunger^ 

She dashes the black hair out of her eyes — 

She glares at his face • he smiles and sighi 
And the face looks younger 
Hark 1 Hark I 

Who ones outside in the dork 7 
Only the Wind on its way, 

Only the wild gusts astray 
In Tiger Bay 

She gazeth on, — he doth not stir — 

Her fierce eyes close, her brute lip quivers ; 

She longs to strike, but bhe bhrinks and shiveiB 
The light on his face appalleth her 
The Wind is wailing, the Ham i«i weeping 

Something holds her— her wild eyes roll ; 

His soul shines out, and she fears hu» Soul, 

^ 10 * he heth sleeping. 

Hark t Hark ' 

Who ones outside in the dark T 
Only the Wind on its way. 

Only the wild gusts astray 
In Tiger Bay 

Roses 

Sad, and sweet and inse. 

Here a child ropobes, 

Dust IS on his eyes. 

Quietly he lies, — 

Satan, btrew Hoses 1 

Weeping low, creeping slow. 

Came the Woar^ -W inged I 
Roses red over tho dead 
Quietly he fiing6d. 

*' I am old,” he thought, 

” And the world's day closes | 

Pale and fever-fraught. 

Badly have 1 brought 
These blood-red Hoses ” 

By his sido the mother oame 
Shuddoringl> creeping , 

The Devil’s and the woman’s heart 
Bitterly wero weeping 

Bwift ho came and swift he flow. 

Hopeless he reposes , 

W'aiting on is weary too, — 

Wherefore on hi^ grave we strew 
Bitter, withering Hoses. 

The Devil gripped the woman’s heart. 

With gall ho staunched its blooding ; 

Far away, beyond the day 
The Lord hoard interceding 

“ Lord God, Ono m Three ! 

Sure Thy anger clones , 

Yesterday I died, and see 
The Woary-WingiM over mo 
Bitterly streweth Hosos ” 

The 1 Dice cned out, ' Rejoice ! rejoice * 
There shall be sleep for evil • ” 

Anil all tho sweetness of God’n voice 
Passed strangely through the Devil. 

If Buclianan is a notable example of the Celtic 
Scot, WiiJJAM Butler Yeats (18661 is an equally 
Significant illustration of the Irish Celt Though 
ho lias noither the versatility nor the dramatic 
force of Buchanan, yet in sheer poetic quality lie 
IB certainly superior There is a delicate mid 
haunting music about his work, and the title of 
one of hiB volumes, The Wind ainonq the Recds^ is 
no inapt symbol of his muse Ho is like a wander- 

16 
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ing voioo of tlio Tpooda, a lyric cry, Bomowhat Him 
and faint at times, with a certain chilly swootness, 
but with an attract i\o magic of its own, unlike 
that of any other cun temporary singer In his 
Plays, while there is little genuine drama, there 
is often a poignant boauty. But Hr Yeats is 
osaoiit tally a dreamer, and his dreams seem wrought 
out of 

" the dreams the drowey gods 
Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world. 

And then siuootli out with lovmg hands and sigh.” 

The war fever that swept over England m the 
mid-coiitury, occasioned by the Crimean War, m- 
spiri’d a few writers of verso with the patriotic motif, 
UsRAnn Massbv’s IV’ar Waits ; E C. Jonjss’ Tha 
Waues and the War , and La Nation Uouliquitre and 
Points of View by Hknuy and Kiiank Lushinoton, 
weiu among the more notable contributions of the 
time , though os writers of patriotic verse, nono of 
them attained the beauty and {liiish of Tennyson’s 
patriotic vnrso, or the grip of Kipling’s ballads 
lioDBN Noun (1834-1894) and Phiiap UounKB 
Marston (1850-1887) were verso makers of tho 
later Victorian ora, of fine merit Noel’s best work 
may be found in his Modem Faust and A Lutle 
Child's Monument, where ho shows strength and 
sincerity, if not much ait Mabston, tho bhnd 
poet, IS chiefly remembered by a few musical lynca 
and neatly turned soiinots. Ho is )iarticularly 
happy with tho wand as a poetic inspiration — os 
in his Wind Waves (1883) 

Thomas OonnoN Hakh (1309-1895), whoso name 
is pleasantly associated with that of tho greater 
Fre-Baphaelitos, is one of tho more remarkable 
names in tho pootio literature of the late century 
A physician by profession, of wide experience, ho 
vanod his soiontific studies with ox])criinonta in 
literatuie Hero ho showed much versatility, ex- 
hibiting no mean power of characterisation in his 
novel Her Wtnmrvj Ways in 1870, and achieving 
distinction m sonnet, narrative, and dramatic 
verso Over elaborate at times, and m his earlier 
work somewhat crudu in artistic form, his poetry 
impresses tho reader with tho realisation of a fresh, 
vigorous, and onginal porsonahty His best work 
may be found in New Symbols (containing such 
striking poems os The Snake Charmer and Michael 
Anqelo), and in The New Day, a senes of nearly 
a hundred Sonnets, musical and expressive and 
seminal in thought Perhaps the most lasting 
impression left on tho mind of the reaiier is the poet’s 
subtle insight into varieties of character, and the 
spintusl breadth of his sympathies. 

Tux Snasx Chabmbb 
The forest rears on lifted arms 

Its leafy demo, whence verdurous light 
Shakes through the shady depths and warms 
Proud true and stealthy parasite. 

There where those cruel coils enclasp 
Tho trunks they strangle in their grasp. 

An old man orceps from out the woods. 

Breaking tho vino’s entonghng spell 
He thnds tlio jungle’s solitudes 

O’er bamboos rottmg where they fell 
Sion down the tiger’s jiath ho wends 
Where at the pool the jungle ends. 


No moss-greened alley tells the trace 
Of his lone step, no sound Is stirred, 

Even when his tawny hands displace 

The boughs, that backward sweep unheard ; 

His way as noisoless os the trail 
Of tho swift snake and pilgrim snail. 

The old snake-charmer,— once he played 
Soft inusio for the serpent’s eor. 

But now his ounmng hand is stayed ; 

He knows the hour of death is near. 

And all that live in brake and bough. 

All know the brand is on his brow. 

Yet where his soul is he must go ; 

lie crawls along from tree to tree. 

The old snake-cliarmer doth he know 
If snake or beast of prey he bo 7 
Bewildered at tho pool ho lies 
And sees as through a seipent’s eyes. 

Weeds wove with white-flowered lily crops 
Drink of the pool, and serpents hie 
To the thin brink as noonday drops. 

And in tho froth-daubed rushes ho 
There rests ho now with fastened breath 
’Neath a kmd sun to bosk m death 

The later years of the era had its scholar poets 
no less than its oarlior ponod, though they are 
not quite so prominontly m evidence 

William Cory (1823-1892) and Francis TuRNLit 
Paloravb (1824—1897) are cases m point. Coiy 
was the finer scholar, and he excc'llod m traiis- 
lations from the Greek and Latin, and was always 
scrupulously classical m form m hia original woik 
His lonua, pubhsbod in 1858, hod to wait long for 
Tocogmtion ; and admittedly its appeal is only to 
the highly cultured few Palgrave is best rcinem- 
bored for his admirable Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lynrs, whore ho showed a fine faculty for 
critical disccmmont His onginal work is tamo and 
nerveless 

.Tohh Byrne Leicester Warren, Lord do 
Tabley (1835-1895), was another scholarly poet, 
sonsitivo to the influences of bia ago, yot unliko 
poetic scholars like Garnett and Myors (tho dis- 
tinction IB a real ono), had a distinctive and onginal 
power of hiR own, when all allowances arn mado for 
the influences that grratcr poets liko Tennyson and 
Swinburne especially left on his work. 

His oarliest work was dramatic m form, Philor- 
tetes (186G) and Orestes (1867), exhibiting an ossontial 
mastery of blank voise. His later work is more 
lyncal, and although this did not como so easily to 
him, he achieved some notably artistic sucocssos as 
a lyno wnter, showing a simplicity and strength as 
well as a sweetness m his song Though scarcely 
appreciated by many of his contomporanes, among 
whom Gladstone was certainly not to bo mcludod, 
and never receiving the deserts due to his artistic 
gifts, ho had some wise and discerning friends, none 
moro BO than Mr Watts-llunton, who wrote tho 
obituary notice of him m tho Athenwum lie there 
testifies to tho remarkable vereatihty of Lord de 
Tabley’s intelloctual gifts ; 

" On first visiting him, as on many a subsequent 
occasion, I was struck by the variety of his intellectual 
interests, and the thoroughness with which bo jpursuod 
them all I have lately said in print what I fully be- 
lieve— that he was the most leornM of English poets, if 
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learning ninaut Homething more than mere bcholorsliip 
do wua a skilled numismatist, and m 1862 published 
through (he Numismatic Society, ‘An Unsay on Crook 
Federal Coinage,’ and ‘ An Bs^y on some Coins of 
l,yoia under Hhudesinn Domination and of the Lycian 
J^eaguo ’ Ur e\on took an interest in Imok-platob, and 
ortiiiilly m 1880 published A Guide to the Study of 
VSook-l’lnti's ’ Ue was a profound bolaiiist, and wrote 
books upon tlie botany of Chesliire ” t 

Nature poems he wroto like on imaginative man 
of seieiire, whoso soionce is nut blended with hia 
art in what chemists call a mechanical mixture, 
hut in what they call a eheiiiical mixture, when they 
blend absolutely into a fresh, distinctive entity. 
Take as illustration 

A WlNTEH SxrTCH 

When the snow begins to feather. 

And the woods begm to roar. 

Clashing angry boughs together, 

Ab the breakers grind the shore, 

Naturo then a bankrupt goes. 

Full of wreck and full of woes. 

When the swan for warmer forelands 
Li avos the sea firth's iLc-buuiid edge • 

When the gray geese from the moorlands 
Cleave the oloud in noisy wedge. 

Woodlands stand in frozen chains. 

Hung with roiies of solid rams, 
fiheplii ids creep to liyro and haven, 

Sliis-|i 111 diifts are nipped and numb : 

Some belated rook or lavon 
Docks upon a sign-post dumb. 

Mere-wivves solid as a clod 
Uoui with skaters thutidcr-shod 
All the roofs and chimneys rumble. 

Deads are ridged with slush and sleet ; 

Down the orchard apples tumble, 
rioughhciis stamp tlicir frosty feet. 

Millers, jolted down tlio lanes, 

Uaidly feel for cold their reins 

Bnipos ore calling from the trenches. 

Frozen half and half at flow, 

In the porches servant wenches 
Work with shovels at the snow. 

Dusty blackbirds, weak of wing. 

Clean forget they once could sing 
Dogs and boys fetch dowm the cattle. 

Deep III iniro and powdeied pale : 

Spinning wheels commanoe to lattle, 

Landlords spice the smoking ale. 

Hail, white winter, lady fine. 

In a cup of elder wme. 

Very different in its appeal, but equally fine, and 
with the clarity and restraint of the true poet, are 
his ^lathetui verses 

Mtsbefbesentation 

Peace, there is nothing more for men to speak 
A larger wisdom than our lips' docrooa 
Of that dumb mouth no longer reason seek. 

No censure reaches that eternal peace. 

And that immortal ease. 

Believe them not that would disturb the end 
With earth's invidious comiiiont, idly meant. 
Bpuak and have done tluiie evil , for my fnend 
Is gone beyond all human diwontont. 

And wisely meant. 

Bay what you will and have your sneer and go. 

You see the specks, we only hood the fruit 
Of a great life, whose troth — men hate truth so— 

No lukewarm age of compromise oould suit. 

Laugh and be mute I 

^ AlhencBum, November 30, 1806. 


The second Lubd Lytton (1831-91) known in 
hteraturo as “ Owen Meredith,” mlieiited most of liis 
father’s v ei sat ilit y and iiupressioiiabihty A w idely 
read man, his woik reflects far more clearly the in- 
fluonco of his great eoiiU-mporanes than it iiniiois 
any iiicliv iiluol outlook Ilo echood Teiiiiysoii, JMra 
Hrowiiing, and the Pru-Kajihaolites at various tunes, 
and with coiisidci-ahle popular sueci'ss 

Just as we may follow tlu> vagaries of Eiiglisli 
fiction and tho riso luid dechiic of diftei mg leiideni les 
in tho vorsatilo wuik of the elder Lytton, so may wo 
judge tho popular taste of tho day in vci’so by a bliidv 
of “ Owen Meredith’s ” woiU 

Another cultuiod man, who also ai hiev ed popular 
Buccoss, was Sir Enwiv Anttoiii (1832-1901), hut 
there 18 more of tho goiiumo poet ui him than ui liis 
contemporary. 

The Light oj Asia ( 1 879) may not ho a groat poem, 
but it breaks fresh and faseinafing giouiiil , and 
although we may dcsito for so vast a suhjoit a nioio 
dignified, a more profound treatmont, j et it has that 
agreeable fluency and play of faiiiy that jili asos a 
large number of readers At any rati it opined 
what was piaoticolly a scaled hook to the pubhc at 
largo — the life and faith of an Eastern pcojilc — a 
subject that of lalo jears has rcoeivtd incieasiiig 
attention fiom men of letters 

But it was a far cry from the graceful sacchanno 
sentiment of Sir Edwin Arnold to the imaginative 
insight of a Fii-loim! Hall lu his Sotil of a Peojih , or 
to tho delnato discernment of a Laju apio Heahn 
Of quite another tj’p*’ <>f poet is William t'.tLi)- 
WELL Hoac'oi: (1823-1859), who cdiiio of hteiary 
bloc k, and is n^spoiisihlo for a varying lliotigh at t nie- 
tivo body of delicate, artistic verse lloscoe is essen- 
tially a Nature poet , prefeinng to dw'ell on hei 
more jieaceful aspects, which he does jii a graceful 
and musical manner, with hints of fuiidanicntal 
brainwork behind tho melody, that baved him 
from tho ladylike productions of sonio graceful 
poetasters 

D&tbrrak nt FEBnUAKY 
Over tho ground while snow, and in tlie oir 
Bilencp 'rhe ctais, like Inrnps soon to expinv 
Gleam tremblingly , M-rrne and heuvnih fair, 

The eastern hanging crescent elimlii Ih Inghi r 

See, purple on tlie azure softly strain 

And Morning, faintly touched with quivering fire, 

Ixiaiis on tho frosty summits of llir hills. 

Like a young girl over her ho,vry sue 
Oh, such a dawning over mo has coinr. 

The daybreok of thy purity aud lev o , — 

Thu sadness of the never satiate tomb 
Thv countenance hath power lo n inov e. 

And from the sepulcliro of Hope, thv palm 
Con roll the stone, and raise her bright and ealin. 

Approximating to Roscoo in his delicate art and 
love of Natun*, is the quaint medig'valism of 
Sebastian Evans (1830) ; and tho mystic iiic'di- 
eevalism of George Augustus Simcox 

More playful and extravagant in his moods is 
William Brighty Rands (1823-1880) He ex- 
celled in tho fantastic and liada nch gift for parabulie 
fancies, such os LiUiput Legends, Stiver iSanif and 
The Carrier Pigeon In his quality of iinngiiialion 
ho reminds us not infrequentlv of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 'There is a dohghtful vvhimsicahty about 
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hia work, and some of his graceful absurdities will 
long outlive the portentous verse of many a cod- 
temporary. 

Topstturvey-Wobld 
If the butterfly courted the bee, 

And the owl the porcupine ; 

If ohumhee were built in the sea. 

And throe times one were nine i 
If the pony rode his master. 

If the buttercups ate the cows. 

If the oat had the dire disaster 
To be worried, sir, by the mouse ; 

If mamma, sir, sold the baby 
To a gipsy for half a crown ; 

If a gentleman, sir, was a lady, — 

The world would bo I'^pside-Down I 
If any of all those wonders 
Should ever oome about, 

1 should not consider them blunders. 

For 1 should be Inside-Out I 

Chorus 

Ba-ba, black wool. 

Have you any sheep f 
Yes, air, a pack-full. 

Creep, mouse, creep I 
Four-and twenty little maids 
Hanging out the pie 
Out jump^ the honey -pot, 

Guy-Fawkes, Guy I 
Cross latch, cross latch. 

Sit and spin the Are, 

When the pie won opened. 

The bird was on the bner I 

Pollt 
Brown eyes, 

Straight nose , 

Dirt pies. 

Rumpled clothes 

Tom books. 

Spoilt to> s , 

Arch looks. 

Unlike a boy’s ; 

Little rages. 

Obvious arts , 

(Three her age is). 

Cakes, torts , 

Falling down 
t)IT chairs , 

Breaking crown 
Down stairs ; 

Catohing flies 
On the pane 
Deep sighs,— 

Cause not plain. 

Bribing you 
With kisses 
For n lew 
Farthmg blisses | 

Wide awake. 

As you hear, 

Meroy’s sake. 

Quiet dear I 

Now shoes. 

Vow frock ; 

\ ague views 

Of what’s o’clock. 

When it’s time 
To go to bed. 

And seom sublune 
For what is said 


Folded bands. 

Saying pray«G. 

Understands 
Not, nor oaxes , 

Thmks it odd. 

Smiles away ; 

Yet may God 
Hear her pray. 

Bedgown white, 

Kise Dolly , 

Good night I — 

That’a Polly. 

Feet asleep. 

As you see ; 

Heaven keep 
My girl for me I 

Another verse wntor with a bleesed sense of 
humour, though, owing to the exigencies of a hard- 
dnven life^ with less egt, is Moriimbr Colunb 
( 1827-1876). His best lyrics have grace and charm, 
and lus humour, with admirable antiseptic pro- 
perties, destroys the bactenaof sentunontabty that 
fiounshea too often in graceful minor verse. 

To F C 

Fast falls the snow, O lady mine. 

Sprinkling the lawn with crystals fine. 

But by the gods we won’t repine 
While we’re together. 

We’ll chat and rhyme, and kiss and dine. 
Defying weather. 

8o stir the fire and poor the wine. 

And lot those sea-green eyes divine 
Poui their love-modness mto mme i 
1 don’t care whether 
’Tis snow or sun or ram or shine 
If uo’ro together. 

There is a pleasant old timo atmosphere about 
the cultured romantic verso of CA^UN Dixon ( 1833- 
lOOO), the fnotid of Morns and Burne-Jones , whilo 
the romance of Anglo India has ono of its earlier 
singers in Sir Althed Lyall (1835) 

Mention of other lands reoallB also yet another 
romantic poet, Adam Linrsay Gordon (1833- 
1870), whoso vivid and picturesque pictures of 
Busli hfo in Australia 6nd many admirers not 
merely across the sees, where he is regarded with 
specif affection, but in Kngland, where his local 
colour cannot afioct us us strongly as it does down 
eoutli 

Bom in tho Azores, and educated at Cheltenham, 
be hod a roving and varied career A youthful 
exuberance at home led to his departure over seas. 
Olid for Six years he was m tho Mounted Police of 
South Australia, with occasional experiments as a 
horse-breaker After \ariouB vicissitudes, and a 
fairly constant repitchmg of his tent, he settled in 
Melbourne, where Ins veise was first published unde? 
the title of Srn flpray and SmoJer Drtjt This was 
followed by Bitsh Ballads and Oallojnng Bhymes. 
Straitened circumstances, however, and failing 
health preyed upon his mind, and one r-iorning it 
was found that he hod put an end to his anxieties 
by means of a bullet He was a fine athlete, and 
know hiB Aust ralia well The life there appealed par- 
ticularly to hiB unagination, and without the stimu- 
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Ills of that environment it ib doubtful whether he 
would ever have made a name an a verse writer 
Tho vigorous and imaginative intensity of hia 
work may be gauged from the following lUustraiion : 

CONFITEOB 

The shore boat lies in tho morning light. 

By the good ship loady for sailing , 

Tho flkiea are clear, nnil the dawn i8 bright, 

Tho' the bar of tho bay is fleckM Aith white. 

And Ihe wind is fitfully wailing , 

Near the tiller stands the pnost, and the knight 
Leans over the cjuartcr railing 

Tliero IS tiino whilo tho vessel tames still, 

Thoie IS time while her shrouds are ts>lack, 

There is time ere hei sails to the west wind fill, 

Lie her tall masts vanish from town and from hill. 

Ere cleaves to her keel the track 
There is tune for confession to those who will. 

To those who may nev( r come bock 

Sir priest, you can ahrivo these men of mine. 

And, pray > 011 , shnve them fast, 

And flhn\e those hardy wins of the brine, 

Captain and males uf tho ICglantuve, 

And sailors before the masi , 

Thon pledge me a cop of tho (’\prus wine, 

For 1 fain vould bury the past 

And hast thou naught to repent, ni> ‘son ? 

Dost thou scorn oonfeHsion and ahiift 
Kie thy sands from the glass of time shall run 
J there naught undone that thou should’st hato done 
Naught done that thou should’^t hA\e left ' 

The guiltiest aoul rnai from guilt he won, 

And the s(om( t heart Ik* cleft 

IfftNe my cars been closed to tlie pra>er of the poor 
(ir dfaf to the ert of distress t 
ITunc 1 giMin little, and taken more 7 
Have 1 brought a euise to the widow's door T 
IlaAo 1 wreingod the fatbcrlcss ? 

Have 1 steep'd my fingers in guiltless gore, 

That 1 must jm rforto confess T 

Have my steps been guided 111 purity 
Through the paths a ilh wickedness rifo 7 
Hast thou iievd siiiitten tliinc enemy 7 
Hast tlinu yielded naught to the lust of tho eye, 

A.nd naught to the pnde of life ’ 

Hoat thou passed all snares of pleasure hv 7 
Hast thou sliuiiii d all wrath and hlnCo? 

Nay, cartas * a ainful life I’ve led, 

Yet ha\e sulTered, and lived in hope ; 

1 may sulTir btill, but inv hope has flod,— 

I've nothing now to hopi' or to dread. 

And with fate 1 can fairly cope , 

Were the waters closing over my head, 

I should searcoly catch at a rope '* 

Along with Gordon may be placed Henry 
UiiAitENCE Kkndm^ (1841-1882), who was on Aus- 
lialian by liiith as well as by inspiration He is 
a {loot of nelior and mteiiser imagination than his 
f ontern]iorai > , and is a kind of spiritual counter- 
part to Gordon Whoro Gordon is picturesque 
and \ igorouH, Kendall is mystical and passionate 
Ilia larulscapos, as compared with those of Gordon, 
are turning fiom fi Rembrandt to look at a Con- 
stable A venturesome and vanod life, a life also 
of struggle and unliappineRs, he was cut off in his 
pnme, Rueeumbing to the ozactions of trying 
climatic conditions. 


S£l*T£MBLa IK ACSTKAUA 

Grey winter bath gone like a weansoine guest. 

And behold, for repayment, 

September come;^ m witii thu wind of the wchl, 

And the spring in liir raiment I 
Tho ways of the frust have been filled of the flowers, 
While the forest discovers 
Wild wiiigH with the halo of hyahne hours, 

And the music of lovtrb 

September, the maid with the swift, silver font, 

She glides, and hhe graces 
Tho valleys of coolnoKs, the slopes of the lu.at, 

With her blossomy trai es 

Sweet tnonlh, w'lth a mouth that is madr of n rose. 
She lightens and lingers 
In spots wliiro the harp of the evening glows, 

Attuned by her tingeru 

Tho stream from its liome in the hollow hill slips 
111 a darling old fashion , 

And the day goeth down with a song on its hp-, 

Wliose key-nuti is passion 
Far out in the fierce, bitter front of the sea 
I stand, and remember 

Dead things that were brothers and siptere of thee, 
Resplendent Sejit ember 

The west, win n it blow's at the fall of the noon. 

And hi'at#» on the beaehes 
1 b filled with a lender ami tremulous tuiio 
That tourhes and teaches 
Tho btories of Youth of the burden of Tune, 

And tho duath of devotion 

Come back with tb<' wind, and arc ihemcH of the rhyme 
In the waves of the ocean 

o, ho\ mg a secret to others unknow n 
In the cool mountnin nio^C'-, 

May whisper together September, alone 
Of our loves and out losses 
One word fur her beauty, and une for tho giiue 
8ho gaM. to (lu houis , 

And then wo may kie>b Iict and Buffer her fa< •» 

To sleep with Iho flowers 

High places that knew of the gold and llio white 
On the foreheiicl of morning, 

Now darken and quake, and the eteps of llii Night 
Aro heavy w'lth warning I 
Her Aoico in the distanci* lofty and loud, 

Through its ecliomg gorges , 

She hath hidden her etes in a mantle of cloud, 

Aud her feel in the Burgm * 

On (he top of tho hilk, on the turreted cones — 

Chief temples of thunder — 

The gale, like a ghnst lu the middle wateh moans, 
Gliding ovc r and under 

Tile M a fl> ing white through the rack and the ram, 
J.«eapeth wild to the forelands , 

And tho plover, whoae cry is like pasbion with pain. 
Complains 111 the moorlaiidh 

Oh, seoRon of changcR, of shadow and sluno, 
bepteinher the splondid ' 
song hath no music to mmglo with thine. 

And its burden is ended , 

Hut thou being born of tho winds and the sun, 

Bv mountflin by rner 
May lighten and listen, and loiter and mu 
With thy voicob for ever 

Another scholar who has shown a gift of narra- 
tive IB Mr, John Payne (1842), but of greater im- 
poilancc are hm tranalatioiis for tho Villon Society, 
and his Decameron* Tho Villon translations are 
particularly fine His Arabian NtgfUs has mot with 
high pmiso from experts, though they consider it 
leas accurate than Hurton’s 
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There Is an atmosphere of competent medioc- 
rity about a considerable number of lato Victorian 
writers. Thry are inosdy men of taste and culture, 
skilled in the art of lotterb — as accomplisliod crafts* 
men often, toe, higiily distiiiguiuhed in other helds , 
but tlioTO IS littio irebhness and originality or poetic 
diHtuiLtion about thoir woik They have diunk 
deep Irom the well of poesy, and have learned 
iniu h from the great men of the past ; they oro 
seldom vaiuKl, often graceful, melodious, and 
thoughtful , but poetry seemp to be in their liands 
mon. oi an agiooablo by product, than a genmno 
and spontantous cxpicRbioii of thoir tcmperaineiit 
and peiboiiality. To such belong Sir Aij.U£D 
Austin, late Foot Laun^Alo, IIkilard Garnutt, 
John Addington Symonds, Edw vud Dowden, 
Ernest Myers, FRKDJi-Rir W J-1 Myers, William 
Sharp, and Samuel Waddtnuton 

Symonds, Do'uden, Osrnett, and Myora have 
won th('ir laurels in litorary and art criticism, whilst 
Sharp has distinguiMliod hirubclf also in imaguia- 
tivo prose, and their niCinones are stoi'od with the 
poetical riehca of the past There is nothing trivial, 
nothing slo\cnly, iii their polished scholarly verse, 
neither is there that breath of spontaneous im* 
pulse that often visits many a writer far more lU- 
cquippcil, far leas skilful in oi aftamanship than they. 

On the other hand, two otlier writers of our time 
have wiitton vei'se that has ui it a welcome nolo of 
diBtmclion and spontaneity — A ndrew Lang (1844- 
1912), and John Todhuntkk (18J9). In technical 
power it IS in no way supenor to that already 
mentioned, but it exhibits more bfe and mdi- 
viduality, Tak<» for instance , 

Alma;: Matrix s 

Rt Andicwe, 1862-Oxford, 1865 
Si 4 ndrrwa b?f the Northern Sea, 

A haunUdtown %t m to me / 

A liltle city, worn and grav, 

The gn y North Ocoun girds it round. 

And o’er the rocks and up the 

Tlie long sf a rollers fliirge and voand 
And still Ihu thin and hitirig spraj'^ 
i)ri\cs down the nii Iniicholv bticot. 

And still endure, and still decu> , 

Towers that i he salt winds \ ainly beat 
Ghnsbdiko and shadowy they stand 
Clear mirrored in tho wet sea-aond. 

O, ruined chapel, long ago 

Wo loitorc d id‘y Mhoro the tall 
Fresh-budded moautiun-ashcs blow 
W itliin thy dosocrated wall 1 
The tough roots broke the tomb below, 

Tho Apnl birds sang clamoroub, 

V e did not dn'am, wc ooulcl not know 
How soon tho fates would sinuler ns I 

O broken minster, looking fort h 
Beyond tho hay, abo\t the town, 

O, winter of the kindly North, 

O, college of tho scarlet gown. 

And shining sands beside the sea, 

And stretch of links beyond the sand 
Once morn I watch you, and to me 
It IS as if I louclitd Ins hand 1 
And thoroforo art thou yet more dear, 

O, little city gray and sore, 

Though shrunken from thine ancient pnde 
And lonely by thy lonely soa, 

Tliaa tliese fair hail‘d on side. 

Where Youth au hour came back to me. 


A land of waters green and clear. 

Of willows and of poplam tall. 

And III tJie Spring-tiins of tlio year, 

Tho white may bioaking over all. 

And Pleasure quick to come at call ; 

And Summer rides hy marsh and wold, 

And Auliiniii with hci crimson pail 
About Ihe towern of Magdalen rolled 
And sir Align ( nchantmenls from the past. 

And mem ones of the friends of old. 

And strong 'I'lHdition Inuduig fast 

Tile living terms w ith bands of gold,^ 

All those lialh Oxfoid * nil are deoTi 
liut dciii'ei far tiio littli town. 

The diifting furf, tho wiiitr> year, 

Tho colli gp 01 tlic SCO! let gown, 

St AndriWb by tki NortfiemSea, 

That te a haunUd totun to me / 

Nightinoale Weathbb 
I’ ll never bo a nun, I tiow. 

While apple blouiii is while as suow. 

But far moie fair to see , 

3 ’ll novel worn nun’s block and white 
W'iiilo nightingales make sweet the night 
W itliiu the apple tree 

Ah. listen I *ti8 the nightingale, 

And in tho wood ho uiakcs liis woil. 

Within ihi' apple tret , 
lie Kingolh of tlic sore distress 
Of many InrhcH lovcilcMi , 

Tiiouk God, no song for me. 

l^'or when the hroad May mooii is low, 

A gold fnnt sun whert blo'^soms blow 
In tlip bough of the apple tree, 

A stop 1 know IS at thn gate— > 

Ah, love, but it IS long to wait 

Until nigUt^B neon bring thee * 

Between lark’s song and nightingale’s 
A Bilnnt space, while dawning pidcs, 

Tho birds leave still and tree 
For wnnK and kisses muhical, 
lor siirnco and tor sighs that fall 

in the dawn, ’twixt turn and mo. 

Tho thomea ore trito enough, but they are touched 
by a light and any grace that individualises thorn 
III others — ^tho Balladvtt, for lustaneo — thei-o is a 
kind of blithe wisdom, a note of ponsivo gaiety, 
that has a special cliarm. Tho Ballade to Theo- 
entue in Winter is a happy example of this. 

Dr Todhunter is more deliberate, and a shade 
more studied, than his contemporary, but he boa 
the same power to give force and distinction to 
trifles, has attomptcxl with adrairablo success tho 
risky oxpenment of tho unrhymed lync, and shows 
real skill m his manipulation of blank verso. 

The liANsnEB 
Green, in the wizard firms 
Of tho foam-bearded Atlantic, 

An ide of old enehoutmeut, 

A melancholy 

Enchant od and dreaming lies ; 

And ilioro, by Shannon’s flowing. 

In the moon -light Hpoctru-tliin, 

The spectre Enn Bits. 

An aged desolation, 

She hits by old Shannon’s flowing, 

A mother of many cluldren. 

Of children exiled and dead, 

In her home, with bent hood, homeless^ 

Clasping her knees bUo Bits, 

Koeiiing, kooning f 
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And at her keono the fany -grass 
Trembles on dun and barrow ; 

Around tbo foot of hei ancient crosses 

The grave grans shakes and tlio notUo bwitiga; 

In Immitod glens the moadow-swoet 

Flings to the night wind 

tier Tnyslic ruournful perfume ; 

The Bad s])earinint by holy wells 
tiroatlLes uielunclioly balm 

Sometimes she lifts her head, 

^Vlth blue eyes toailobe, 

And gikziM athwart t>ie lut'k of night 
Upon things long past. 

Upon thiiigH to ounio 

And BOTTietiinob, when the moon 
Brings ternpoMt upon the deep, 

Aud roused Atlantic thunders from Ins caverns m the 
west , 

The wolfhound at Imr feel 
Springe up with a iiiig1it\ lia> 

And rliords of mystery sound from llio uild harp at her 
Bide, 

Strung irom the heart nf poets , 

And sliu fliCB on tho wings of tempest 
Around her Bhuddeniig iblo. 

With gny hair stroamiiig . 

A Tn< teor of evil omen, 

Tho Hfxiutre of hope forlorn, 

Kceinug, koeinng 1 

Shoki'ones and the binngb of hor wild harp shiver 
On tho gusts of night 

O’er tho lour ^ateix *-110 keenes— over Moyle sho keenes^ 
O’er tho mi of Mdith, and tho btiait of Strongbow, 

And tho ocoaii of Columbus 

And the luiiinalK ar, and tho ghost of lu r cloudy hover- 
ing heroes , 

And tho Bwan, h^anoula, waiK u'oi llio waters of liubfail, 
(Planting her Hong of dO'>tiiiv, 

Tho runo of the weaving Fates 

And tho nations hear in the void and quaking time of 
night, 

Sad unto dinviung, dirgOB, 

Solemn dirgis, 

And Biintihes of bardic pong ; 

Their souIh quake in the void and quaking time of night. 
And they dream of Uio wend of kings. 

And tyrannies moulting, su k 
In tho dreadful wind of change. 

Wail no more, lonely one, mnthur of exiles wail no more. 
Banshee of the woiJd — no iiioie 1 

Thy sorrows are the world’b, thou art no more alone , 
Tliy wrongs, tho world’p. 

Tboro 18 strength and the note of revolt (pre- 
luding tho Victorian n^aotion) in the verse of 
Fban ('18 B T. Montsy-Coutts (1852), that is 
combined with graceful and dehcato art. His most 
1 opixisentativo work is found m 2’he Hevelaiwn of 
Nf Love the Divine (1S98), The Poet's Charter and 
Tkc Booh of Job (lOOii). Lacking tho gift of popular 
appiwl, he iH certainly a i*oal foico iii moilem poetry, 
and hiB trf'atment of Lovo has much of tho snne 
vigour, though less imaginativo strength, thatwofmd 
in the work of sucli men oa lilr« Bdward Caipeuter 
Foi'ce and swootnoss, though more typically Vic- 
torian, is sliown also in the work of Alfued 
Hayks (1857), but his lyrics, though agreeable and 
musical, are less origin^ and distinctive than his 
narrative work. lu The March of Man (1892) and 
The Storminq of Nazareth ho shows both force and 
restraint, and those pooma have many striking 
felicities of phruso. 


Sweetness without strength characterises tlio 
verse of Utchard Le Gallienke (i8G0) Fluency, 
grace, pleasing fancy, and a gift of melody are 
certainly 1 iih, but the teiuloncy to allectatiuu and 
to amotous gusli — ^pardonable in a very young writer 
—have not decreased in the courso of yeais, and 
ho can scarcely be fsaid to have rodeomod hib (^aily 
promise Mr Lo Gallicnnu is a man of wide ciilbuio 
and of fine cntiral iiiKight (as witness his books on 
Meredith and Kipling), and hia talent is far more 
\Trilo than one would judgo from his verse 

Nouman Gale (I8fi2), on tho other hand, has 
lyric charm and swootnoss ; with a freshness of 
outlook and a light and any strengtli that make 
him an agreeable addition to tho baud of late Vic- 
torian verso-wnters, with mdividuahty of their own 
He belongs to tho “ Spring ” order of Nature jiocts, 
for there is in lus verso the hit, the keenness, tho 
blithcness of tho Spring. 

A Fastobal 

Along the lane bepide tiio mead 
Where cui^Hlip gold is in the grass 
I nmtehod the itiiikniaurs easy sjiecd, 

A tall and springing counli} lass : 

But though Rho had a inirrv ])lnn 
To shield her from my Hoft k plu*H, 
lx>vo played at Tati h-inc-ii-you-Caii 
lu Marj ’s eyes. 

A miJp 01 twain from Voricy Bridge 
I plucked a dot k leaf ior a fan, 

Aud drove HMRv thecon<;tnu( niidge, 

And cooli d ui i forLhctid's stiij) of tan 
And though llie inaidcn would not spare 
My hond lur pndiy hnger-tip , 

Lovo pla>ccl at Kih^-uu -d->ou-Daro 
On Mury*B lip-*. 

And now the village flashed in ‘«ight, 

And closer came 1 to htr ‘^idi , 

A flush ran down into tlio wink, 

Tho impuLso of a pinky tide 
And though her faro was turned awaT 
Kow muLh her panting heart conloHsed 
Lovo placed at Find-ino if-jou-May 
In Mory’s bri asl 

THK POETRY OF CHILDHOOD 
Less powerful and vorsatilc, but not unlike De 
Tabley in the dobcato beauty of hia best work, is 
Thomas Ashe (18115— i8()2) Ho also was a man of 
Rcholarlv attainment, and lacked the jiopular appeal, 
but tho approciativo few cboorotl him on, and ho 
mot the general indilToronco of the K'oding public 
with philosophic roBignation His foMinaiion for 
child life, and his attitude towanls children ic( ills 
on its Bi'iitiinontal side that of another mat hematic inn 
— Leyvis Carroll 

Peiliaps a touch or so of Carroll’s liuniour iiiight 
have bocti of advantage to Asiio as a pud, and 
obviato tho faint though appreciable, strain of 
morbidity in Ashe’s fancies 

The Poetty of Child Life is of two kinds : that 
in which tho grown up poor down at davniiiig life, 
fascinated by its fro^ simplicity and adolescent 
charm ; and that whore the grown-up, bv \ irl no of 
his sympathotic imagination, identihes hirnRoIf with 
the child, looking at tho world through the child’s 
eyes. This is the rarer gift and tlie most attrao- 
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tivo. Aslte had the one, Stovonpon the other. 
Stevenson’s art is not happily expressed in muoh 
of hia verse, and his ballads are greatly inferior to 
Newbolt’s , but all his youthful, whimsical, and 
Puck -like qualities emerge m his Child’s Carden of 
Verse They are entirely dohghtful, and without 
any rival in our literature 

Mr Shadow 

I have a little ehadow that goes in and oat with me. 

And what can he the use of him is more than 1 can see I 
llo is very, very like me from the hools up to the head ; 
And 1 see him jump before mo when 1 jump into mj bod 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which 'S always very 
slow. 

For ho sometimes shoots up taller like an india-rubber 
ball. 

And ho sometimes gets so httle that there’s none of him 
at all. 

He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play. 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of waj' 

He stays so close hesido rno, he's a coward you can see , 
I’d think shame to stick to iiuisie as that shadow sticks 
to mo I 

Ono morning \ cry early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found 1 ho Hliiniiig dow on every buttercup , 
But my la/y little shadow, like an arrant sloepy-heod. 
Had stayed at homo behind me and was fast asleep m 
bod 

There is quite an individual charm about the 
lyric verso of Wiluam Canton (184fi), who spent 
many of his earlier years in America, and received 
Bonie of Ins happiest inspiration from his environ- 
ment there Ho oxeels in depicting with fresli 
beauty the familiar aspects of Nature, and has writ- 
ten with toiidorni'ss and grace and restraint on 
childhood 

Tho pleasant lyrical swcotnoss of George Baiilow 
( 1847) IS at its best in homely and simplo themes, 
such as Ins tender verses: 

The Dead Child 

But yesterday slie played with childish things, 

With toys and painted fruit 
To day she may bo speeding on bright wings 

Beyond the stars I We ask Tho stars are mute. 

But yesterday her doll was all in all ; 

She laughed and was content 
To-day she will not answer, if we call : 

She dropped no toys to show the road sne went. 

But yesterday she smiled and ranged with art 
Her pla> things on the bed 
To-day and yesterday aio leagues apart ' 

She will not Miiiilo to-daj , lor she is dead 


THE CALL OF THE TOWN IN 
VICTORIAN VERSE 

Tho Call of the Town, and especially tho Call of 
London, that has lured some of our great novelists, 
from Dickens onwards, has, for obvious roasoiis, 
proved less of a spoil in verse tlian in prose In 
the age of Pope, the “ dear, damn’d, distracting 
town ” exercised a sorcery that Nature was power- 
loss to counteract Art,ifieial verse needs artificial 


inspiration. But from the Romeuitio Revival on- 
wards the poets breathed more easily m the open 
air, on tho mountain top, “ beside the lake, beneath 
the trees ” None the loss, that there is a poetiy 
of the town no less than a poetry of the country- 
side was realised by so fervent a high priest of Nature 
as Wordsworth, as his sonnet on IVesltmnster Bridge 
will testify , Olid tho keen disocrner will note among 
tho poets of the Victoiian age, not a few whose cu4 
has been touched by what has been called “ The 
greatest wonder which the world can show . . . 
London.” Ros.sctti, Tennyson, Browiimg, Matthew 
Arnold, were all indebted at times to the Etimulus 
of tho crowded streets Arnold’s poetry reflects 
again and again the problems of tho City, c g hia 
sonnet on Kast London ; Tennyson recalls Fleet 
Street with aBection ; Browning’s crowd worship 
18 frank enough , and Rossel ti, for all his old-time 
romanticism, has left in two poems deeding with 
tho hfe ot the Town, Jenny and The Burden of 
Nineveh, some of hia strongest work Similarly, 
the student may trace without much difficulty the 
magic of the City m many of the poets But it is 
only m comparatively recent tunes, when a more 
reahstic note was creeping into our hterature, that 
the Call of the Town declares itself as an insistent 
and over dominant one The call is unmistakable 
m the London Visions ot that oecomplishod and 
versatile poet, Laurence Binyon (1869), still more 
so in much of Henley’s work 

O tho wonder, the spell of Ihc strosts I 
Tho stature and stiength of thn horssB, 

The rustle and echo of footfalls. 

The flat roar and rattle of wheels > 

A swift tram floats huge uii us ... 

Is't a dream I 

The hmcll of the mud in niy nostrile 
Is brave — hko a breath of the sea I ” 

There is nothing half-hoarted about this 

While in Davidson, Kipling, and Arthur Symons, 
to mention no others, the “ spell of the streets ” had 
proved an equally potent inspiration 

William Ernest Henlev (1849-1903) was a 
distinguished and forceful man of letteis , jiro- 
vocative os a critic, though undeniably fresh and 
suggestive; mtcrcstmg if not satisfying as a dra- 
matist, and cortiunly Htiiiiulating and unconven- 
tional as a poet His verses entitled The Hospital : 
Rhymes and Rhythms, assuredly pioneered tho realis- 
tic verso of to-day, and are tho product of a mind 
at once brutally concrete and highly imaginative 
The deft and happy phrase m which ho suggests 
the background of those verses, bespeaks a genuine 
poetic imagination : 

** The morning mists still haunt the stony street ; 

Thu iiurtlioni bunimor air is shrill and cold ; 

And lo, tlin Hnspital, grey, quiet, old. 

Where life and death like friendly chatferem meet ” 

Better still, for he allows himself greater imagina- 
tive scope, are the London Voluntaries Apart 
from the London note m his work, Henley showed 
himself to be a spirited and impassioned lyno writer, 
and has added matenully to our store of vigorous 
patriotic verse. 
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SOME LATTER-DAY POETS 
Another writer of patriotic verso, simpler and 
loss rhetorical m its appeal than was Henley's, 
IS Henry John NewboijT (1862) Temperament- 
ally as on artist he is closely akin to Mr Kip- 
hng ; but in a matter of hterary indebtedness 
ho owes nothing to him, though some entice have 
spoken as if ho wore one of Kipling’s foUowois. 
With a breezy humour, a simple, direct appeal, and 
a happy faculty of expressing energy m veise. Sir 
Henry Newbolt has proved an extremely popular 
poet ; but ho has not merely caught the ear of tha 
groundlings, ho has jileased fastidious ears ; and for 
oU his seeming roughness is a deft and accomplished 
craftsman, who has gauged many posaibihties of 
metneal structures. 

Political life does not often yield a notable poet, 
but it did so m tho case of WHiFRED Scawen 
Blunt (1840), who lies boon both a diplomatist and 
a traveller, as well os a man of lettois He attracted 
considerable notice by hia warm championship of 
tho cause of Arabi Pasha, Kngland, my England, 
resented tho implied slur upon her general attitude 
towards the Egyptian Question His sympathy 
for oppressed na( lonalities went beyond the usu^ 
literary protest of tiie poet, and he was proud of 
“ the honour ” of spending two months m prison 
for the sake of Ireland As a poet he has a fresh, 
original outlook, intonsity of feehng, and indubi- 
table sincerity ; those things give genuine interest 
to the vital and agreeably assertive peisonahty 
which wo fand m The Love Sonneta of Proteua, and 
in tho volume in Vinculta 

This survey of later Victorian verse may conclude 
with a brief estimate of the work of our present 
Laureate, Robert Bridges, and Francis Thompson 
A greater contrast with Mr Bndges than is 
afforded by Francis Thompson would be impossible : 
yet on one point they fall into hne Neither owes 
any spiritual indebtedness to his ago Each 
stands aloof from the spirit of his time ; each, in 
hiB own very different manner, harking back to the 
music of tho seventeenth century, in no imitative 
way, but by virtue of his temperament But tho 
unobtruBivencss and delicate enjoyment of Mr 
Bridges is strangely at variance with the insistent 
and thrilling raptures of Thompson 

Tho distinguishing qualities in Robert BRinaEs’ 
(1844) verse are sober sincerity and a fastidious 
simplicity In his love of experimentalising, in his 
dainty and delicate sense of rhythm, in the fresh- 
ness of hiB diction, he denves from romanticism 
Yet how unlike are the pearl greys of his decorative 
muse, to the glowing tints of romantic verse os we 
know it. Take for instance this song : 

“ I have loved flowers that fade. 

Within whoHo magic tents 
Rich hues have marriage made. 

With sweet unmemoned aoents. 

A honeymoon delight, — 

A joy of love at sight, 

That ages in an hour — 

My song be like a flower I 
I have loved airs, that die 
Before their charm is wnt 
Along a liquid sky 
Trembling to welcome It 


Notes, that with pulse of Are 
I’roelaim tho spirit’s desire. 

Then die, and are nowhere 
My song be hke on oir 

Die, song, die like a breath. 

And wither as a bloom 
Fear not a flowery death. 

Dread not an airy tomb I 
Fly With delight, fly liouce 1 
'Twas tlmie love’s tender sense 
To feast ; now on thy hior 
Beauty shall shed a tear. 

This 18 like a lyric from ono of the Elizabethan 
song-writers, minus tho rapture 

Mr. Bridges is certainly a jiassionate writer . 
yet the passion has light without heat. His finest 
work has the chill beauty of a spring dawn — a dawn 
of gradually diffused silver grey, never moiling 
into anything warmer than a faint delicate amlier. 
There are no scarlets, no purples m his work It 
expresses no thnll of wonder, no strange apocalypse 
of beauty ; merely a wistful surmise, or ecstasy so 
faint that unless wo listen carefully to his tones 
we may miss it. And tho ecstasy is there ■ the 
primal quality of Mr Bridges’ work is emotional, 
not inteDectual, as a hasty survey might lead us to 
imagine He belongs neither to the philosophic 
verse-maker, as illustrated by Matthew Arnold, 
nor the marmoreal school of sculptured phrase, of 
which Landor is so distinguished an exponent. 
He IS reflective and pensive like Arnold , he is 
austerely cool hke Landor , but his muse, unhke 
these, 18 essentially a lync muse, though some- 
times the muBic is merely thin and ghostly in 
its timbre, and lacking that haimting sweetness 
that we look for m our song writers Perhaps Mr. 
Bridges has mode his point of view sufficiently 
clear in this verse ; 

** Simple enjoyment calm In its excess. 

With not a grief to cloud, and not a ray 
Of passion overhot my peace to oppress ; 

AVith no ambition to reproach delay. 

Nor rapture to disturb my beppmess.” 

This is more ascetic even than Wordsworth, 
whose austere raptures were none the less raptures , 
whereas the “ simple enjoyment ” of Mr Bridges 
seems a curiously negative affair. Whore, it ma 3 be 
asked, is the emotional quabty hero * To some this 
rigid tranquillity may suggest stagnation Yet there 
IS certainly never that , and although it may be 
frankly coneedod such a temperament is singularly 
restricted in its appeal, yet to a few it can make 
a very definite appeal But the work of Mr 
Bridges is essentially tho work of a sensitive scholar, 
who dolhcs delicately with the simphcitios and 
complexities of Nature and of Art , shnnkmg 
from robust expression and fervent rapture os some- 
thing noisy and distasteful. We can fancy him 
retreatmg with faint, well-bred amazement from 
tho coverts where the nightingale was singing out 
her heart, not wholly unresponsive, for after all 
he is a singer also, but mclmed to ejidorsc the criti- 
cism of the lady who observed after one of these 
tumults of song, “ Very pretty ; but don’t you 
thmk the bird overdoes it ’ ” 

Mr. Bndges bos a horror of overdoing anv- 

16 » 
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thing, and we cannot help thinking that an ooca- 
aional orgy would do him no little good 

But we must take the gifts the gods provide; 
and the delicate (lutings of our Poet Laureato 
carry with thorn admittedly a magic of their own, 
whilo the deft skill of his prosodic exponmonis 
mtorost oven when they do not convince There 
is a twilight charm about his poetry, not the warm 
brown twilight of Bossetti that hints at nocturnal 
mystorios ; but a cool sdvor grey from which ho 
whispers to us sedately and graciously 

Francis Tiiomfson was bom at Preston, Lan- 
caslnre, in 1859, With a view to the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood he was sent to Ushaw College, but 
from a curious melanoholy and absent-mindedness, 
attributed to indolence, his superiors decided ho 
had no vocation Ho then went to Owen’s College, 
Manchester, to study for his father’s profession — 
that of a doctor. Here he distinguished himself 
m Greok, but the shy, self-centred, visionary youth 
found nothing congenial m the prospect of tho dis- 
sooting-room, and would not attend classes This 
inability to carry out his f other’s wishes preyed 
upon a naturally introspoctivo mind , a nervous 
illness followed, and, like Do Quincey, whoso 
Gonfeanonn was his constant companion, he had 
recourse to opium, responsible for so much later 
misery 

Thompson at length made his way to “ tho un- 
fai liomahle abyss ” of London, where, fnondloss 
and without money, he Buffered much privation ; 
for a time ho (or rather a part of him, and that a 
small part) was a bookseller’s assist ant, a messenger, 
and a boot-blaek, but his whole sentient bfe, his 
sympathies, and all that was real in him, wont mto 
hiB poetry In 1887 he sent the fruit of his labour 
to Mr and Mrs Meyncll , a close intimacy sprang 
up between them, and with tho family he eventually 
made his homo Indeed, without their ungrudging 
care and sympathy Francis Thompson could not 
have long existed 

Thompson’s first volume of Poems was pubLshod 
m 1893, followed by fiisUr Hongs m 1895, his 
prose works moludo Health and Holiness (1904), 
a complaint made by the Body “ Bi other Asa" 
against its rider tho Soul , an Essay on Shelley, 
a bnlhant piece of decoral ivo prose ; and he did 
much fine critical work for tho Academy and ths 
AihenoBum 

A naturally fragile constitution had been im- 
paired by his erratic mode of living, while tho 
opium, though it may have helped for a whilo the 
lung trouble, proved a paralysing curse, from which 
ho never really escaped. All that love could do 
was done for him by his devoted friends, but without 
avail, and his death took place m London at the early 
age of forty-eight. 

With tho ascetic passion of Miss Rossetti, Thomp- 
son shows some affinity ; and inasmuch as each 
excelled in devotional poetry, they have at any rate 
ono common aim and eapiration. But Thompson’s 


genius IS richer and more tempestuous, and by virtue 
of this, as well as by his cunous inequalities, be has 
more m common with Crashaw than with any poet 
of his own century The imaginative daring and 
sonorous beauty of tho Hound of Heaven, his most 
arresting piece, is generally admitted to-day ; and 
no writer has excelled him m the subtle mtensity 
with which he has presented m artistic form the 
psychological aspects of Cathohe philosophy and 
pietism 

But ho is by no means merely the poet of mysti- 
cism, and has wrought some of his own miserable, 
De Quiiicoy-Lko oiqioriences mto exquisite verso : 

‘ Forlorn, and faint, and stark, 

I bad endured through watehoa of tho dork 
Tho abashleRB inquiaition of each alar , 

Yoa, was the outcaat mark 

Of all thoho heavenly poasora' scrutiny ; 

Stood bound and helpleBaly 
For Time to shoot hia harbM minutes at ino ; 

Sufiered the tramphng hoof of every hour 
In night’s aIow-wheel4d car , 

Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 
From under those dread wheels , and, bled of strength, 
I waited the inevitable last. 

Then there came past 

A child , like thee, a spring-flower hut a flower 
Fallen from tho budded coronal of Spring, 

And through tho citj -streets blown withering 
She passed, — O brave, sad, loviiigest, tender thing • 

And of her own seant pittanee did she give, 

That I might eat and live : 

Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive " > 

Sometimes tho magmficenco of his style o’ertope 
itself, and the glittering phrasing tins tho eye 
hko the sun on the high Alps , whilo his fondness 
for Latmisod dirtion leads him into obseiinties and 
aliBurditioB that imperil the beauty This is I ho 
greater pity, smee no poet could be simpler and 
more lucid when bo chose, os bis poem Daisy shows i 

“ She went her nnremoinljenng way. 

She wont, and left in me 

The pang of all the partings gone. 

And partings yet to be. 

Slie left me marvelhng why my soul 
Was sad that she was glad , 

At all the sadness in the sweet. 

The sweetness in the sad. 

Btill, stiU I seemed to see her, still 
Look up with soft replies, 

And take the bemes with her hand, 

And the love with her lovely eyes. 

Nothing begins and nothing ends, 

That IS not paid with moan ; 

For wn are born in others’ pom. 

And pensh in our own,” 

That ho is at his best a fino and true poet non* 
could question ; whether he is so great as some 
modem cntics are mclined to rate him is a more 
debatable point that must be left for judgment lo 
that High Court of Appeal — ^Time. 

1 Sister Songs 
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LIGHT VERSE AND THE ART OF PARODY 
Hdmohotjs and satirical verse became a force m 
our literature with the advent of Samuel Butler, 
and from U udibraa to the polished gibos of Sir Owen 
Seaman, humorous vorso has raroly failed to find 
on expenoiieed and effective craftsman. We may 
regard Lucilius os the first to nurture the satirical 
muse , he is “ the founder of the mocking style,** 
and to him Horace, J uvonal, and Persius owe much 
of their satincol treatment of men and manners 
The old Greek dramatists — ^Anstophanos especially 
— furnish much matter for mockery at the in- 
firmities of human nature ; but the Latin genius 
gave the mocking note that peculiar tang which 
brings it into Lne with the modem satire. It was 
natural that the other groat omance nation. 
Franco, should fostor this fonn of hteraturo with 
special care, and when Butler wrote his HudAraa, 
ho was deeply read m Gallic satire In the hands 
of Mattliew Prior, a lighter and more gemal note is 
introdueixl Ho showed that the spint of comedy 
could be airy and graceful as well as tart and sav ago ; 
wliile m Gay wo lost sight of the didacticism that 
underlay the humorous verse of his prodecessors , he 
IS essentially sprightly and unmoral. 

More pungent in his wit, and neat and fluont os 
a verso writer, is John Hookham Frere (1709- 
1846), who took part with Canning in founding tho 
ArUi-JoBobin Byron owed much to him, for it was 
not until he hod soen Frere’s treatment of the 
octave stanza that he stumbled on the mcxlium 
that wits to provo his salvation as a poet. And so 
lieppo was written frankly in imitation of Frero’s 
w’ork, which had taken Byron’s fancy Byroa*s 
wit IS the finer, and the better sosteuned ; but 
Froro’s is hoppy in snatches : 

* Dinner and supper kept their usual hours ; 

Breakfast and luncheon never wore doluv’d. 

While to the sentries on the walls and towers 
Between two plates hot messes were convoy’d 
At the departure of tho invading powers. 

It was a boast the noble Abbot mode. 

None of his monks were weaker, paler, thinner. 

Or, during all the siege, bad lost a dinner ” * 

" Poets consume eicoiseoble commodities. 

They raise the nation's spirit when victorious, 

Thoy drive on export trade in whims and oddities. 
Making our oommerco and revenue glorious , 

As an industrious and painstaking body ’tis 
That poets should be reckon’d meritorious : 

A nd therefore I submissively propose 

To erect one Board for verso and one for Froae.” * 

The Bor and the Pabbot 
" Parrot, if I had your wings 
I should do BO many things : 

The first thing I should like to do 
If I hod little wings like you, 

1 The Monka and the Chants 
■ The ‘Kmghle o/ the Bound Table, 


Pam — “ Dum-Duin ” — '* Adrian Rosa " — Harry 

I should fly to TTncIs Bartle, 

Don't you think ’twould inaka hnn startle. 

If he saw me when 1 caino. 

Flapping at the wmilow frame 
Exactly like the psirot of fame T " 

All this tho wise uld parrot heard. 

Tho parrot was an ancioni bird. 

And paused and ponder'd evi r> w ord. 

First, therefore, he began to cough. 

Then said, — “ It is a great way off, 

A great way oil. my dear : ” and thoii 
He paused awhile — and coughed again — 

“ Master John, pray think a little, 
n hat would you do for bods and victual I ” 

" Oh I parrot. Uncle John can tell — 

But we should manage very well : 

At night we'd perch upon the trees. 

And so lly forward by degrees ” 

“ Does Undo John,” the Parrot said. 

** Put nonsense m his nephew’s head T 
Instead of telhng you such things. 

And toaching you to wish for wings, 

1 think he might have taught you better. 

You might have learnt to write a letter — 

That IS the thing that I should do 
If I had little hands hke you ” 

If Frere outshines Gay m his wit, .Tames and 
Horace Smith transcend him os parodists Indeed 
their Rejected Addresses rank among the coimc 
classics in our language Horace Smith (1779- 
1849) was a most lovable character, to whose charm 
of personahty both Leigh Hunt and Shelley testified : 

” Wit and sense. 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world s business of delight. 

Are all combined m Horace Smith ” 

His parodies are not of equal oxcollonce ; that 
would bo expecting too much, but the Scott and tho 
Moore are admirable 

A Tale of Dbubt Lane 
A s Chaos, which, by heavenly doom, 

Has slept in e\ orlasting gloom. 

Started with terror and surprise 
W hen light first llaeli’d upon her eyes — 

Bo London's sons m nightcap woke. 

In bed.gown woke her dames , 

For shouts were heard ’mid fire and smoke. 

And twice ten hundred voices spoke — 

“ Tho playhouse is m flames I ” 

And, lo I where Cuthomie Street extends, 

A fiery tail its lustre lends 
To every window-pane ; 

Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 

And Barbican, moth-eaten fort. 

And Covent Garden kennels sport, 

A bright ensanguined drain , 

Meux's new Browhouse shows the light, 

Rowland Hill’s Chapel, and the height 
Whore Patent Shot they sell , 

The Tennis Court, so fair and tall. 

Partakes the ray, with Surgeons’ Hall, 

The Tioket-Forters' House of Call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, 

Wright’s shrimp and oyster shop withal. 

And Biohardson’s hotel 
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Among James Smith’s (1776-1839) happiest con- 
tnbutions aie the Wordsworth and Southey parodies . 

The Baby’s Debut, by W. W. 

My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And 1 was eight on New-Year’s day ; 

So in Kate Wilson’s shop 
Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought me, last week, n doll of wax. 

And brother Jock a top 

Jock’s m the pouts, and this it in, — 

He thinks mine came to more than hia ; 

8o to my drawer he goes. 

Takes out the doll, and, O, my stars t 
11c pokes her head between the bars. 

And molts oil half her nose 1 

Quite cross, a hit of stnng I beg, 

And tie it to his peg-top’s peg. 

And bang with might and mam. 

Its head against the parlour-door , 

Off flies the head, and hits the floor. 

And breaks a window-pane 

?7iin made him cry w itli rage and spite : 

Well, let him cry, it serves him right 
A pretty thing, forsooth ' 

If he’s to molt, all scolding hot. 

Half my doll's nose, and 1 am not 
To draw his peg-top’s tooth I 

Aunt Hannah heard the wmdow break. 

And cried, '* 0 naughty Nancy Lake, 

Thus to distress your aunt 
No Drury Lane for you to-day 1 ” 

And while papa said, “ Pooh, she may I " 
Mamma said, " No, she sha’ii’t 1 ” 

Harsher m substanco, though dexterous enough 
in their rhythmic mgenuitios, are the Ingoldsby 
Legends of Richard Barham (1788-1846). These 
first appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany, then under 
the editorship of Charles Dickens They proved 
a little godsend to the earlier Victorian reciters, 
though their populonty, onco so great, has dechnod 
almost to zero of late years Barham had a vem of 
poesy in his nature, os his verses As 1 lay a thynkyngr 
show , but, unlike many of the best writers of light 
verse, he subdues this entirely m his Legends, and 
his droUenos woary one, save in judicious snatches, 
through their noisy and spun-out farcicalities 
'The bnlhant Society jester by no means neces- 
sanly shines os a literary wit This is shown by 
comparing the verses of Theodokr Hook (1788- 
1841) with the stories around him and the neat 
audacious sallies with which ho enlightened his 
escapades In cold pnnt his fun seems common- 
place and mechamcal He excelled at comic im- 
provisation, but the jest loses at once if tom from 
its context This, for instance, which is a smart 
enough quip delivered on the spur of the moment. 
Being interrupted m a song on one occasion, by a 
man named Winter, who was a tax-collector, he 
continued his song and introduced the following 
veise : 

' Here eomes Mr Winter, collector of taxes ; 

I’d advise you to pay him whatever he axes ; 

Kxoufiee won’t do , he eiands no sort of flummery, 
^ough Winter his name is, hie process is summary.’* 

Jambs Robinson PianchU (1796-1880), a prolific 
laywnter, showed eui agreeable knack m the direc- 


tion of extravaganzas, and ephemeral as most of 
thorn are, yet hia humour wears better than that of 
Hook ; there is more play of fancy, and a lighter 
touch. Take for instance : 

Answer to tee Auphabbt 
Dear friends ' although no more a dunce 
Than many of my betters, 

I’m puzzled to reply at once 
To four-and twenty letters. 

Perhaps you’ll think that may not be 
So hard a tlung to do. 

For what is difflcult to me 
Is A B C to you 

However, pray dismiss your fears. 

Nor fancy you have lost me, 

Tliough many, many bitter tears 
Your first licquauitaiice cost me. 

Behove me, till oxistonce ends, 
lA hatover ills heart you. 

My oldest literary fnonds, 

I never can forget you 

Samuel Lover (1797-1868), novelist, painter, 
dramatist, song-maker, composer, and etcher, was 
a versatile Irishman, whose characteristic Celtic 
humour, whimnical, extravagant, and tender, finds 
pleasant expression in his verse : 

Tee Road ot Lue, ob Sono or tee 
Ibise Post-boy 

Oh I youth, happy youth ' what a bleaiang 
In thy freshness of dawn and of dow I 
When hope the young heart is carosBing. 

And our gnefn are hut light and but few s 
Yot m life, SB it swiftly flies o’rr us. 

Some musing for eadnesB we find , 

In youth — we’ve our troublos before us. 

In age— we leave plrosure behind. 

Aye — ^Trouble’s the post-boy that drives us 
Up-hill — till we pet to the top , 

While Joy’s on old servant behind us 
Wo call on forever to stop 
** Oh, put on the drag, Joy, my jewel. 

As long as the suneet still glows ; 

Before it le dork ’twould be cruel 
To haste to the hill-foot’s repose.’* 

But there stands an iim we most stop at. 

An extmguishor se mgs for the sign , 

That house is but cold and but narrow — 

But the prosport beyond it— divine ' 

And there— whence there's never returning 
When we travel — as travel we must — 

May the gates be all free for our journey I 
And the tears of our fnonds lay the dust I 

" Butterfly Bayly ” (1797-1839), whose senti 
mental verse is referred to elsewhere, also wrote 
light humorous verse — o g Why don’t the Men Pro- 
pose t — but his work stands on a much lower level 
than that of Lover 

So far, however, there is no (me wnter save 
Hookham Frere who has earned on the pohshed, 
satirical traditicm of Pnor Humorous verse haa 
shown a tendency rather to deviate m the direction 
of burlesque or fantasy 

In WiHTHEOP Mackwohth Prabd (1802-1839), 
however, we meet the hneal descendant of Pnor, 
one who proved an exceedingly deft maker of poetic 
Bouin^ Without the range of Prior, he has a lighter 
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and more sensitive touch. Indeed as a writer of 
vers de aoctiti he is unsurpassed In his play of 
fancy he shows some affinity with Hood, but he 
rehes far lees on mere verbal humours, and his wit 
has a finer bouquet. On tlie other hand, of course, 
he showed no trace of that vivid and powerful 
imagination that Hood could command True, 
he IS a mere tnfier, but he is a very Pnnoe of 
Tnflers. 

The Belie of the Ball-booh 

Years — yeara ago, — ere yet my dreams 
Had been of bouiR wise or witty, — 

Ere 1 had done with writing themes, 

Or yawn’d o’er this infernal Chitty 
Years — years ago, — while all my joy 
%Vaa in my fowling piece and filly,— 

In short while 1 v os yet a boy, 

I fell in love with Laura Lily. 

I saw her at the County Ball , 

There, when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall 

Of hands across and down the middle. 

Hers was the subtlest spell by far 

Of all that set young hearts romancing , 

She was our queen, our rose, our star , 

And then she danced — O Heaven, her daiicmg I 

Dark was her hair, her hand was white ; 

Her voico was exquisitely tender , 

Hor eves wore full of liquid light , 

I never saw a waist so slender I 
Her every look, her every smile, 

Shot right and loft a score of arrows , 

1 thought *twas Venus from her isle, 

I wondered where she’d left her epoirowB. 

She talk’d,— of politics or prayers, — 

Of Southey’s prose, or Wordsworth’s sonnots,— 

Of daggers, — or of dancing boars. 

Of battles, — or the last new bonnets , 

By candlelight, at twelve o’clock. 

To mo it mattered not a tittle, 

If those bright lips hod quoted I^ocke, 

I might have thought they murmured Littlo. 

Through sunny May, through sultry Juno, 

I loved her with a love otomal , 

I spoke her praises to the moon, 

I wrote them for the Sunday Journal 
My mother laughed , I soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling , 

My fat her frowned , hut how should gout 
See any happmesa in knoelmg 7 

She was the daughter of a Doan, 

Bich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; 

She had one brother, just thirtooii. 

Whose colour was extremely hectic ; 

Her grandmother for many a year, 

Had fed the parish with her bounty j 
Her second cousin was a peer. 

And Ixird Lieutenant of the ooucty. 

She smil’d on many, just for fun — 

I knew that there was nothing in It ; 

1 was the first — ^the only one. 

Her heart had thought of for a minute ; 

I knew it, for she told me ao. 

In phrase which was divinely moulded ; 

She wrote a charming hand — and oh ' 

How sweetly all her notes were folded I 

Out love was like most other loves 
A httle glow, a httle shiver, 

A rose bud, nnd a pair of gloves. 

And ' Fly not yet " — ^upou the nver ; 


Some jealousy of some one’s heir. 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearteo, 

A miniature, a lock of hair. 

The usual vows, — and then we parted. 

We parted , — months and years rolled by 
We met again four summers after ; 

Our parting was all sob and sigh , — 

Our meeting was all mirth and laughter 3 
For in my heart’s most secret cell 
There had been many other lodgers ; 

And she was not the ball room Belle, 

But only — ^Mrs — Something — Rogers I 

Mention must bo made of GEonaE Oittbaii 
( 1805-1860), who is in many ways a Scottish Fraed, 
with shrewd insight mto cbsractor, and a neat 
technique Called to the Scottish Bar in 1827, 
and for many years editor of the Olcutgow Herald, 
he wrote chiefly for the benefit of his friends, and 
IS one of the very few verse-wntors who really did 
— ^what a polite convention declares of so many — 
“ publish by request ” One of his most amusing 
pieces IB The Annutlt/ 

The Ahnutty 

1 gaed to spend a week in File — 

An unco week it proved to be — 

For there I met a wacROme wife 
Lamentin’ her vidiuty 
Her gnef brak out sae fierce and fell, 

1 thought her heart waud burst the shell ; 

And — was sae left to mysel’ — 

I sell't her an annmty. 

The bargam lookit fair enough — 

She iu»t was turned o’ saxfcy-throe— 

I coulcfna guessed she’d prove sob tough 
By human ingenuity 

But years have come, and years have gane 
And there she's yet as stieve’s a stano — 

The Iimmer's growin’ young again, 

Smee she got her annuity 

Lost Yule she had a feorfu’ boost — 

I thought a kink might set me free ; 

1 led her out, ’mong snaw and frost, 

Wi’ constant assiduity. 

But Boil ma’ core ' — the blast gaed by. 

An’ miss’d the auld anatomy , 

It just cost me a tooth, forbye 
Discharging her annuity 

Richabd Monckton Miemeb, Lord Houghton 
(1809-1885), was a cultured and versatile man of 
letters, to whom Carlyle said on one occasion, 
with reference to his catholic sympathies • “ ’There 
IB only ono post fit for you, and that is the offico of 
perpetual president of the Heaven and Hell Amal- 
gamation Society ” Milnos could write seriously 
as well as tnfle excellently , and his sonous, cnti- 
cal prose is admirable Despite the gift of pathos, 
he IB, as a veise-wnter, happiest when in light and 
irresponsible mood 

WiiAJAM Edmonstone Avtottn' (1813-1865) was 
a spnghtly Professor of English Literature in 
Edinburgh University, whoso spirited Scottish 
lyrics have already been noted He wrote in col- 
laboration with Sir Theodore Martih (1816-1900) 
The Bon OaiUtier Ballads (1855), delightful m their 
Bub-acid yet perfectly good-natured humour , also 
Ftrmilian (1854), satirising a prm’olent school of 
verse dubb^ “ The Spasmodic School ” 
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On a lower level are Lauan Biaitchaiii) (1804- 
1846) and Shirley Brooks (1816-1874), editor 
of Punch in 1870, on the death of Mark Lemon), 
who resembled Hood in their minghng of fun and 
gravity, but with httle of his imaginative power. 
Brooks, however, is the nearer to Hood m hia 
serious moments 

Thackeray deserves a passing tnbute for his 
light, agreeable verse, especially for his delightful 
Ballad of Boutllabaiece ; but Edward Lear (1812- 
1888) is something much more than a distmguishod 
maker of light verse He is one of the great original 
comic forces of the century, and his incomparable 
Nonsense verses constitute a landmark m the de- 
velopment of humorous hterature He is abso- 
lutely sublime in his whimsical extravagances ; and 
he may bo as safely applied os an infalhble test for 
the sense of humour to any doubtful person, just 
as we should adjudgo a man’s imaginative fac^ty 
by his attitude towards The Ancient Mariner. 

One recalls Ruskiii’s pleasant extravagance: “I 
should placo him first of my hundred authors ” 

A Lancashire man, and the youngest of twenty- 
one children, he showed at an early age artistic 
leanings, and waa always fond of natur^ history. 
He was a great traveller, and a fairly successful 
landscape painter, but it is as the inspired jester 
of the Book of Nonsense — first published m 1846— 
that ho will be remembered by old and young alike 

There wan an Old Mon in a tree, who woe horribly bored 
by R bee , 

When they said, “ Does it burr ’ ” he replied, ' Yes. 
it does ' 

It’s a regular brute of a boo ' ” 

There was an Old Man who said, “ How shall I flee from 
that horrible cow 7 

I will sit on this stile, and continue to smile, 

Which may soften the heart of that cow ' ” 

Tliere was an Uld Man of Jamaica, who suddenly married 
a Quaker , 

But she cried out. “ Alack ' 1 have married a black ' ” 
Which distressed tliat Old Man of Jamaica ' 

• 

There wan an Old Person of Anerluy, whose conduct 
wae Btraiigo and unnianiierly , 

He ruehed down tUo Strand, with a pig in each hand. 
But returned in tlio ovoning to Aneriey 

There wan a Young Lady of Portugal, whoso ideas were 
exceasivolv nautical , 

She climbed up a tree to pzamino the sea. 

And declared she would never leave Portugal 

There woe on Old Person whoeo habita induoed him to 
fet'd upK>n rabbite , 

When he*d eaten eighteen he turned perfectly green. 
Upon which he relinquished those habits 

There was an Old Lady whopo folly induoed her to sit 
in a holly , 

Whereupon by a thorn her dress being tom, 

She quickly became molanclioly 


There wan an Old Pemoii of Chill, whose conduct was 
painful and Billy , 

He sat on the stairs eating apples and pears, 

That imprudent Old Person of ChiJi. 

There wan a Young T«ady whose bonnet oame untied 
when the birds sat upon it , 

But she soldi “ 1 don’t care I all the birds in the air 
Are welcome to sit on my bonnet ' *’ 

There wan an Old Man on a hill, ^ho seldom, if ever, 
stood still , 

Me ran up and down in his grandmother’s gown. 
Which adorned that Old Man on a hill 

Fukderick Lockbr-Lamfson (1821-1895) cnmea 
on lliA Piaod tradition ; and if ho is somowhat less 
doxtoroiiB and polished m his triflings, he has a 
nchor poetic Htiuiii in his nature than Prood could 
clauii, oa At Her Wiyidou) can lUustrato . 

At Hsb Window 
Aht mtnstreli how strange %b 
T he carol you sing / 

IjU Psyche who ranges 
The garden of sprtng, 

Pememher the ckangca 
Deceihber will bnng 

Beating heart 1 we eomo again 
Wlicre my Lovo reposes . 

This is Mabel’s window-pane ; 

Thebe are Mabel’s rosos. 

Ih she nested * Does she kneel 
In tlio twibght stilly, 

Lily clad from throat to heel, 

Bho, my virgin Lily ? 

Boon the wan, the wihtful stars. 

Fading, will forsako her , 

Elvos of light, on beamy bars, 
hispor then, and wake her. 

Let this friendly pebble plead 
At her flowery grating » 

If she hear mo will she heed T 
Mabel, I am waUxng 

Mabel will be deck’d anon. 

Zoned in bride’s apparel ; 

Happy SKono 1 O hark to yon 
Pobaion-Bhakon carol 1 

Bing thy song, thou tranedd thrush. 

Pipe thy best, thy clearest 

Hush, her lattice moves, O hush — 

Dearest Mabeli^^earesi . . ” 

Then comr*s CharXaES Stuart CATiVERLEY (1831- 
1884), a 6no sdiolar, a clover (but over-rated) 
parodist, and a dehghtful companion. He waa a 
fino translator, had a remarkable sense of rhythm, 
and a keen, if somewhat tart, sense of humour 
Though famous as a parodist, he is, despite the 
brilliant work he accomplishes here, lees Rrst-rate 
tlian in hia miscellaneous work, for strong literary 
prejudices have marred to an extent his art of 
mimicry. This point will bo appreciated by all who 
compare his well-known parody of Browning, The 
Cock and the Bull, with that of his successor, J. K. 
Bt^hen. 

The Cock and the Bun, 

You nee thin pebble-stone T It’s a thing I bought 
Of a bit of a ohit of a boy i* the nud* o' the day— 

1 like to dock the smaller parta«o* -speech. 

As we curtail the already our-tail'd our 
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You catch the paronomasia, play 'ro* words ?) 

Did, rather, i’ the pie-Landseenan days. 

WeU, to muttons 1 purchased the concern. 

And olapt it T iny poke, having given for same 
By way o’ chop, swop, barter or exchange — 

Chop ” was my snickenng dandiprat’s own term— 
One sbillmg and fourpenoe. current com o’ the realm. 
0-n.e one and f-o-u-r four 

Fence, one and fourpence— you are with me, sir 1 — 
What hour it skills not . ten or eleven o’ the clock 
Ono day (and what a roaring day it was 
Go shop or sight.aee — but a spit o’ ram 1) 

In February, eighteen sixty -mne, 

Alexandnna Victona, Diloi — 

Hm — hm — ^how runs the jargon 1 — being on throne 

J K Stephen (1859-1892) had a finer pootio 
imagination than Calverley, and mora plastic 
sympathies, and hia parodios strike deeper than 
do Calverley’s Calverley burlesques the syntax 
of Browning , but Stephen burlesques with a light 
inimitable touch the Browning aUUude also. 

Of B. B. to a. S. 

Birthdays ? yes, in a general way ; 

For the most if not for the best of men : 

You were born (I suppose) on a certain day : 

So was I . or perhaps m the night . what then T 

Only this ■ or at least, if more. 

You must know, not think it, and learn, not speak , 
There is truth to be found on the unknown shore ; 

And many will find where few will seek. 

For many are called and few are chosen. 

And the few grow many as ages lapse 

But when will the many grow few what dozen 

Is fused into ono by Time’s hammer taps * 


r. s. 

There’s a Me Society down at Cambridge, 

Where my w orks, cum notta variorum. 

Are talked alxiut , well, I require the eame bridge 
That Euelid took toll at as Aainorum 

And, as they liavo got tlirough several ditties 
1 thought were as stiff as a bnck-built wall, 

I’ve composed the above, and a stiii one it is, 

A bridge to stop asses at, oiioe for all. 

More acidulated m his humour, lacking the 
breadth and human note of some of his oontom- 
poranoB m light verse, such os Looker-Lompson 
and J. K Stephen ; yet unexcelled by any in hia 
metncol ingenuity, la Wilijam Schwenck Gildebt 
(1830-1911) 

Gilbert is at his best in the Bab Ballade, written 
diinng the sixties. Horo many of the comic ideas, 
elaborated m the Savoy Operas, ore seen at their 
freshest and happiest, as thumbnail sketches. 
Tne great merit of the Gilbert and Sullivan colla- 
boration hes m the fact that here wo have two 
humorists blending their fun in different arts. 
Sullivan’s infectious gaiety and melodio cliann 
succeed m toning down the acerbity of bis colla- 
borator, whilo exhibiting to their best advantogo 
Gilbert’s extravagances Gilliort interpreted in 
music IS a sheer delight, and bow the nimble jesters 
gamed from this setting may be judged by listening 
to the oporas and then reading the libretti m the 
study On the other side, it is only fair to odd 
that tho rhytluiuo ingenuities of Gilbert, and hit 
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aptitude for writing real, singing songs, proved of 
great help to Sullivan. 

One of his most amusing efforts was the well-known 
burlesque of ^theticism m Patience. 

The ^tuete 

If you’ie anxious for to shine m tho high .^Ihetic line 
as a man of culture rare. 

You must get up all the germs of the transcendental 
terms, and plant them ovcrjwliere 
You must he upon tho daisies, and discourse m novel 
phrases of your coniphiated state of mmd 
The meaning doesn't matter if it’s only idle chatter of a 
transcendental mind 

And every one will say. 

As jou walk your mystic wav, 

" If this young man expresscH himself m terms too deep 
for me, 

Why, what a very singularly deep j oung man this deep 
young man must bo ' ” 

Then a sentimental passion of a vegetable fashion must 
excite your languid spleen. 

An nltachnient d la Flato for a bashful young potato, 
or a not-too French French bean I 
Though the Philistines may jostle, you will rank os an 
apostle in the high sesthetic band. 

If you walk down Ficeadilly with a poppy or a lily in 
your medixiv al hand 

And ev ery ono will say. 

As you walk your flowery wav, 

“ If he’s content w ith a vegetable love which would 
certainly not suit me. 

Why, what a most particularly pure young man this 
pure young man must bo ' ” 

Of lesser note, but worthy of mention, are Hekbt 
6 Leioh (1837-1889), who wrote Carole of Cockayne, 
facile, nimble pleasant lies m verse , and Ashby 
Sterby (1838), whoso dainty and sparkling pesan 
of nver scenes and hfo are well known to faithful 
students of Punch, 

The Twins 

In form and feature, face end hmb, 

1 grew BO like my brother. 

That folks got taking me for him. 

And each for ono another 
It puzzled all our kivh end km. 

It reach’d an awful pitch , 

For one of us was bom a twin, 

Y’et not a soul knew which. 

This fnfal likenoss even dogged 
My footsteps ^hon at school. 

And 1 was always getting flogg*d« 

For John tum*d out a fool 
I put this question hopelessly 
To every one I knew,— 

Wliat would you do. if you wore me» 

To j>rovo tliat you were you t 

Our close rosemhlanoo turn’d the tide 
Of niy domostio hfo 
For somehow my intended bride 
Becanit niy brother’s wife 
In short, year after year tlie some 
Absurd mistakes went on , 

And when I died — ^the neighbours came 
And buned brother John ' 

Two modem writers of distinction romain to bo 
noticed : ** Lewis Carroll ” — ^master of comic fantasy 
— and Austin Dobson, whoso dehcate ait is un- 
equalled m its airy doftnoss and grace, save by 
Pifted and Locker-Lampson at thoir best 
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" Lbwib Cabroix ” (Rev. C L. Dodgson), (183^ 
1898), has this m common with E)dwaid Lear, that 
he owes nothing to any predecessor for his vem of 
humour, and has succeeded in delighting children 
of all ages with it “ Whom shall I bring f ” wrote 
Thoreau to his friend Emerson on the occasion of 
one of hiB famous huckleberry parties “ All chil- 
dren from SIX to sixty,” was the prompt reply And 
all children from six to sixty may come to Carroll’s 
parties 

What IS the distinctive feature of his humour T 
It IB not madly extravagant like Lear’s, for there 
ts a delicious wayward intellectuality about it, on 
mvorted logic that appeals to the cultured mind ; 
while it can bo enjoyed equally well by children 
who see only the inventive fertility ; absurdities 
they are quite ready to take soriously, as part of 
their own imaginative oxpenencoa The glorious 
incongruities of such things os the Alter books, 
and The Hunting of the Snarlc, is rendered the more 
delightful by the droll affectation of precision and 
the mock aonoua mannor 

There may be some who can road unmoved the 
wild ballad of the Jabhrrwoek, or that genuine “shce 
of life ” in a fantastic key, Yho Walrus and the 
Carpenter, and indeed we have heard tell of those 
to whom The Hunting of the Snark, with its para- 
bolic extravagances, was merely a ” piece of dull 
siUinoss ” For such we can only say (d fa Eha) 
that we Buspect their taste m higher matters 
In his later writings, ” Lewis Carroll ” largely for. 
sook his earlier vem, with unhappy results There 
ore some of the old individual touches in Sylme and 
Bruno : but for the most part it is os inferior to 
the Alter books and The Hunting of the Snark as 
IS a turnip to a nectarine At his boat, and that is 
considerable, ” T^ewis Carroll ” is the most dehghtful 
spinner of whimsical dreams that our literature 
can boost of 

Tno Aged Max 

ril tell thee everything I con ; 

There's little to relate 
I saw an aged aged man, 

A sitting on a gate. 

'* Who are you, aged man T ” I said, 

“ And how is it you live T ” 

And his answer trickled through my head 
Like water through a sieve 

He said " I look for butterflies 
That sleep among the wheat : 

I make them into mutton pies. 

And sell them in the street 
I sell them unto men,” he said. 

“ ho sail on stormy seas , 

And that's the way 1 get my broad- 
A tnfle, if you please ” 

But I was thinking of a plan 
To dye one’s whiskers green. 

And always use so large a fan 
That they could not be seen. 

So, having no reply to give 
To what the old man said, 

I cried “ Come, tell me how you live I ” 

And thumped him on the head 

TTis aooents mild took np the tale t 
He said * I go my ways. 

And when I And a mountain-nll, 

I set It In a blaze ; 


And thence they moke a stuff they call 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil — 

Yet twopenoe-halfpenny is all 
They give me for my tod.” 

But I was thinlong of a way 
To feed oneself on batter. 

And so go on from day to day 
Getting a little fatter 
I shook him well from side to side. 

Until his face was blue : 

“ Come, tell me how you live,” I cried, 

“ And what it le you do I ” 

He said “ I hunt for haddocks’ eyes 
Among tho heather bright. 

And work them into waistcoat buttous 
In the sdent mght. 

And these I do not sell for gold 
Or coin of ailveiy shine, 

But for a copper halfpenny. 

And that purchase mne 

** I sometimes dig for buttered rolls. 

Or set limed twigs for crabs , 

I sometimes search tho grassy knolls 
For wheels of Hansom-cabs 
And that’s the way ” (be gave a wink) 

“ By which I got my wealth — 

And very gladly will I drink 
Your Honour’s noble health ” 

I heard him then, for I hod just 
Completed my dosign 
To keep tho Menai Bridge from rust 
By boiling it in w me 
I thanked him much for telling me 
Tho way he got his wealth. 

But chiefly for his wish that ho 
Might drink roy noble health 

And now, if o’er by chanco I put 
My Angela into glue. 

Or madly squeeiie a nght-hand foot 
Into a left-hand shoe. 

Or if I drop upon my toe 
A very heavy weight, 

I weep, for it reminds me so 
Of that old man I used to know — 

\^hose look was mild, whose speech was slow, 

AV hose hnir wos whiter than the snow. 

Whoso face was very like a crow. 

With ejes, hke cinders, all aglow. 

Who seemed distracted with his woe. 

Who rocked his body to and fro. 

And muttered mumblingly and low. 

As if his month were full of dough. 

Who snorted like a buffalo — 

That summer evening long ago 
A-Bittmg on a gate 

Mr AtiBTiN Hobson (1840) is not merdy a writer 
of clever and amusing jingles, he has a npe and 
scholarly imagination, a delicate and plsstic fancy 
ranging from grave to gay, and a technical mastery 
over rhyme and metre, that is never at fault He 
IS perfectly aware of his owm limitations, but within 
these, be moves like a great artist He has done 
for verse what Jane Austen did for prose. 

The following snatches may give some idea of 
his range and vanety : 

Incoonita 

Just for a space that I met he^— 

Just for a day in the tram I 
It began when she feared it would wet hs^ 

That tiniest spurtle of ram : 
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So we tuoked a great rug m tbo sashea. 

And carefully padded the pane , 

And I sorrow in saokcloth and ashes, 

Longing to do it again 1 

Then it grew when she begged me to reach her 
A dressing-caae under the seat ; 

Rhe was “ really so tmy a creature. 

That she needed a stool for her feet ! ” 

Which was promptly arranged to her order 
With a care that was even minute, 

\nd a glimpse— of an open-worked border. 

And a glance— of the fairycst boot. 

Then it drooped, and revived at some hovels — 

“ Were they houses for men or for pigs ! " 

Then it shiftra to musoular novels. 

With a little digression on pngs ■ 

She thought Wivea and Daughter! " so jolly *’ ; 

“ Had 1 read it ? ” Rhe knew when 1 had. 

Like the rest, I should dole upon “ Molly *’ 

And “ poor Mrs Gaekell — ^how sad ' ” 

“ Like Browning f ” “ But so-so ” His proof lay 
Too deep for her frivolous mood. 

That prefeired your mere metrical muffli 
To the stronger poetical food 
Yet at times he was good — “ as a tonic " j 
Was Tennyson writing just now ? 

And was this new pool Byronic, 

And clever and naughty, or how T 

Then we trifled with eoiioorts and croquet. 

Then she daintily dusted her face 
Then she sprinkled herself with *' Ess Bouquet,” 
Fished out from the forogomg ease , 

And we chatted of Gassier and Gnsi, 

And voted Aunt Sally a boro j 
Discussed if the tight rope were easy. 

Or Chopin much harder than Spohr. 

And oh I the odd things that she quoted, 

With the prettiest possible look. 

And the price of two buns that she noted 
1 n the prettiest possible book , 

While her talk like a musical nllet 
Flashed on with the hours that flow. 

And the c arriago, her sniilo seemed to feel It 
With just enough summer — for Two. 

Till at lost in her corner, peeping 
From a nest of rugs and of furs. 

With the white shut eyelids sleeping 
On those dangerous loek.s of here 
She seemed like a snowdrop breaking. 

Not wholly alive nor dead 
But with one bbnd impulse waking 
To the sounds of the spring ov crlioad ; 

And I watched in the lamplight’s Bwenniig 
The shade of the down-dropt lid. 

And the lip-Iino’s delicate curving. 

Where a slumbering smile lay hid. 

Till I longed that, rather than sever. 

The tram should shnek into spaoe. 

And carry us onward — for over — 

Me and that beautiful face. 


But she suddenly woke in a fidget. 

With fears she was neswiy at home,” 

And talk of a certain Aunt Bridget, 

Whom 1 mentally wished — well, at Rome ; 

Got out at the very next station. 

Looking bock with a merry Bon Sotr, 

Adding, too, to my utter vexation 
A surplus, unkind Au Pevoir 

So loft me to muse on her graces. 

To do£e and to muse, till 1 dreamed 
That wo sailed through the sunniest places 
In a glorified galley, it seemed , 

But the cabin was made of a carnage. 

And the ocean was Kau-do-CoIogiic, 

And we split on a rock labelled MAKKrAOS, 

And I woke, — as cold os a stone 
And that’s how 1 lost her — a jewel, 

Ineogntia — one in a crowd. 

Not prudent enough to be cruel. 

Not worldly enough to he proud. 

It was just a shut licl and its lashes. 

Just a few hours m a tram. 

And 1 sorrow m sackcloth and ashes. 

Longing to see her again 

Tile foregoing sketch of the dnvolopment of light 
verse makes no pretence of completeness All it 
has been possible to do here is to touch on the most 
representative of the “ light brigade ” As we ap- 
proach our own time the number of omissions must 
necessarily bo larger During the lost twenty years 
there has been a remarkable renascence of parody 
and satirical verse, and there is no richer store-house 
for seeking those than in the pages of Punch What 
IB espeoially remarkable is the level excellence of 
the work : Proed, Calverley, and Stephen have 
served as admirable mentors, and at the present 
day hght verso — whether vers de sociite or parody — 
IB probably m the zemth of its glory 

Among a host of wntors, all approximating to 
this high standard of technical merit, may be espe- 
cially mentioned the present etlitor of Punch, Sir 
OuEN Seaman, R C Lehmann, C. L Graves, 
E V Lucas, Harry Pain, “Dum-Dum,” “Adrian 
Ross,” and Harry Graham. The late editor. 
Sir Francis Burnand, found more congenial ex- 
pression in prose tlian in verse for his exuberant 
sense of fun , but the present editor, admirable 
in each capacity (though his wit may be a shade 
too dry m flavour for somn palates'), has raised the 
metrical standard of Punch to a pitch that it has 
never before reached ; and while there may bo 
some clever verso-wnters who have not yet found 
a home m that national institution of humour. 
The London Chanvan, it may be safely averred 
that dunng the last twenty years at any rate much 
of the best humorous verse of the day has first 
seen hght m its columns 
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CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) 

His Life 

“ I WAS bom on a Friday,” said David Copperfield 
In this, and in many another particular, were David 
sod hiB creator at one. 


Charles Dickens was bom at Landport m Hamp- 
shire, on Fobmary 7, 1 81 2 , his father, John Dickens, 
was a Clerk in the Navy Pay Office at Portsmouth 
Dockyard ; of his mother little is recorded 

When the boy was two years old his parents 
moved to London, three years later to (Chatham. 
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Geaial and lively in disposition, but debcate in con- 
stitution, this “ very queer small boy ” much pre- 
ferred to curl himself up in a comer with a book 
than take part m the mildest of games : m fact be 
was “ a terrible boy to read,” said his nurse. Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV, with its realistic highway rob- 
benos and royal pranks, was a imghty favourite, 
and it IS well known how the boyisli dream of own- 
mg the house called “ Gad’s Hdl Place,” built on 
tho site of those old associations, was realised 
The happy days at Chatham were exchanged for 
a depressing existence in a dingy London suburb. 
The family became involved m debt and creditors 
many and pressing ; at length John Dickens was 
arrested and impnsoned m the Marahalscau 

At this Borioua crisis m tho family fortunes, 
Charles, now eleven years old, “ a child of singular 
abilities, quick, eager, and delicate,” wont out to 
earn his living in a blacking factory. “ My mother 
and father wore qmto satisfied,” he says “ They 
could hardly havo been moro so if I hod been twenty 
years of ago . . . and going to Combndgo ” 

How difficult was tho task to mako his few shil- 
lings a week last out till tlio next pay day, he tells 
us in Dmnd Copperfidd At lost ” I wrapped it mto 
SIX little parcels, each containing tho some amount, 
and labeUed with a different day ” — Sunday was 
spont with his father in the Maishalsca 

Notwithstanding those painful cxpenences he 
had an abunilanco of anim^ spirits, and a fund of 
humour that probably kept him from breaking 
down, but how dooply tho life affected him may be 
soon in tho vanous allusions to it in his novels 
At length tho hateful emplo 3 imcnt came to an 
end and Charles was sent to school At WcUington 
Houso Academy, in tho Hampstead Rood he learned 
little, but he laid by a sloro of material for future 
use At fiftoen he loft school, and found employ- 
ment with Messrs. Ellis & Dlaekraore, attorneys, 
of Gray’s Imi A follow-clerk says ; “ He could 
imitate in a manner that I have never heard equalled 
tho low population of the stroots of London, in all 
their varieties . and the popular smgeis of that 
day, whether comic or patriotic , as to his acting, 
he could give us Shakespeare by the ten minutes, 
and imitate all the leading actors of that time ” 
Thoro was, however, small prospect of Dickens dLS- 
tmguiahmg himsolf in tho logoi profession, so he 
turned to tho mystenos of shorthand, and so quickly 
gamed profioioncy that in 1830 ho became a Far- 
hamontaiy reporter Many years later, in speaking 
on behalf of tho Newspaper Press Fund, ho said ; 

“ I have worn my knees by writing on thorn on tho 
old back row of the old gallery m the Houso of 
Commons ; and I havo worn my feet by standing 
to wnto in a preposterous pen m the old House of 
Lords, where we used to be huddled together hko 
so many shoop,” and “ to tho wholesome training 
of sovoro newspaper work when I was a very young 
man, I constantly refer my first success ” 

In 1833 Dickons mode bis first essay in author- 
ship One evening at twili^t, with fear and 
trembling, ho stealthily dropped bis first monu- 
senpt “ mto a dark letter box, in a dark office, up 
a dark court in Fleet Street ” When he saw it in 
print he walked down to Westimnster Hall and 


turned mto it for half an hour, he teDs us, " becaio-e 
my eyes were so dun with joy and pnde^ and not 
fit to be seen in the street ” 

Then came Ptckunck — and Fame I 
Almost concurrently with the first number of 
Pickunck, Dickens mamed Miss Catherine Hogarth, 
daughter of a fellow-worker on the Momtng Vhrov 
tde The next few years his literary output was 
simply prodigious : ihchalas NtcMdry, Ohter Tvnst, 
The Old CuTtoeUy Shop ; and after Bamdby Budge, 
in 1841, Dickens was asked to represent tho town of 
Beading m Parliament ; but he never coveted 
Parliamentary honours, and the request was met 
with a polite refusal. 

A warm and hearty invitation from Washington 
Irvmg decided him to visit America, and on January 
4, 1811, be loft for tho Stales, where ho met witli on 
enthusiastic reception When, however, the dmert- 
can Notes and Marttn Chvzzlevnt appeared, m which 
ho Bjioke so courageously agamst the Slavery system, 
lU-will sprang uji across the Atlantic, and m a bur- 
Icsquo of Maibeth at one of the New York theatres 
tho actors exhibited their feohngs m the incantation 
scone by pitching mto tho witches’ cauldron a copy 
of the novel But all this had been forgotten when 
he modo his second visit m 1867-1808. 

After Martin Chnezlevnt came the famous Chnsb- 
mas Carol (1843). Dickons had hoped to make 
£1000 by Its sale, but only realised about £700. As 
he was in want of money, he sold the fourth share 
m hia work for the next eight years to Messrs. 
Bradbury A Evans for £2800, bought “ a good 
old sliabby devil of a coach,” engaged a courier, 
lot his house in Devonshire Terrace, and accom- 
panied by Mrs Dickons, her sister Miss Hogarth, 
five children and a maid, left England for Italy, 
where they remained till July 1846 ; in the Pictures 
from Italy we havo the expononcos of this tour 
On hiB leturn Dickens become involved m a 
big journalistic scheme and was the first editor of 
the Daily News, with charge of its btemry depart- 
ment, but he soon weaned of the drudgery of 
editorship, and vacated the post in three weeks 
Tho following year, 1846, he went to Fans for 
three months and made the acquaintance of the 
elder Dumas, Victor Hugo, Senbe, Lamartme, and 
Chateaubriand, and began to write Dombey and 
Son, his last Chnstmas story. The Haunted Man, 
appearing the some year 

In order to obtom the local colour for the famous 
Peggotty scenes in David Copperfidd, written m 
1849-50, the novelist spent some time at Yarmouth, 
at that time a quaint and quiet fishing town The 
first chapter of this, his favounte work, appeared m 
HousduM Words at the birth of the magazine on 
March 30, 1860. At the conclusion of the novel he 
wrote to his friend Forster : “HI were to say half 
what Copperfield makes me foel, how strangely, 
even to you, I should be turned inside out. I seem 
to be sending some port of myself mto the shadowy 
world ” 

The year 1851 was a sad one; hia father, to 
whom he was amoerely attached, died in March, 
and a baby daughter died suddenly while Dickens 
was at a dinner on behalf of the 'Theatrical Fund 
La the some year he left Devonshire Tetiaoe for a 
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leuger bouse m Tavistock Square, and began to 
write Bleak Bouse ; when pubhshed (1863), Dickens 
and Wilkie CoUins made a hobday tour m France 
and Italy, and on tboir return Dickens gave his 
first pubbo reading at Birmingham, when nearly 
£600 was realised for the benefit of a local institute. 

The success of these readings induced him to 
start on a tour In everything that Dickons did 
he gave of his very best, but the constant strain 
upon his nervous energies tolu seriously upon his 
health, and a railway accident was a tremendous 
shock from which his nerves nm cr recovered ; well 
or ill, he always bestowed the same core and atten- 
tion upon his readings, and the cidiauation after- 
wards, on some occobions, was tcmblo to witness. 
With nerves worn and sliattored, he gave a reading 
tour m 18GG throughout the Britisli Isles and 
Pans, and the foUowmg year sailed once more for 
Arnenca 

In 18G9 ho began his last novel. The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, destined to bo left unfinishtxl, though 
the copyright was already disposed of for £7500. 

On March 16, 1870, he gave a final reading in 
Txindon Never had he faced a larger or more 
enthusiastic audience The reading over, in re- 
sponse to numerous calls, he returned and spoke 
with a voice full of emotion, ending with the words 

From thcBo garish lights 1 vanish now for ever- 
more, with a heartfelt, giatcful, lerpoctful, and 
affectionate farewell ” On Juno 0th, he devoted 
the entire day to writing some fresh chapters m 
Edwin Drood, and was taken ill suddenly at six 
o’clock , his sister in-law’s efforts to get him on 
the sofa were unavailing “ On the ground,” he 
murmured, and shortly afterwards passed away 
without recovering consciousness 

“ No death since 1806,” wrote Carlyle referring 
to that of his wife, “ has fallen on mo with such a 
stroke The good, tho gentle, high-gifted, ever- 
friendly and noble Dickens — eveiy inch of him 
an honest man ” 

In tho Poets’ Comer, Westminster Abbey, one 
early mormng ho was buried quietly and without 
ostontotion by Dean Stanley, in tho presence of 
his immediate family and a few fnends Strange 
that tho last words he should over write were 
these from the unfinished chapter of Edwin Drood ; 

‘‘ Changes of glorious hght from moving boughs, 
songs of birds, scents from gardens, woods and 
fields . . . penetrate into the Cathedral, subdue 
its earthly odour, and preach the Besurrection end 
the Life.” 

Hib Wosk 

The immediate success of Dickens was duo to 
two causes : one htorary, tho other socioL 

On the literary side he came precisely at the 
right time m the history of English fiction Tho 
dominating factor m the history of the early 
century was the rapid growth of town hfe under 
the stimulus of the industrial revolution. The 
countryside had found its story-tellere in Scott, 
Mona Edgeworth, Susan Ferrier, and Jane Austen ; 
but for a chronicler of town life one hod to go 
back to the age of Fielding ; and social conditions 
had changed vastly since die time of Evehna and 


Tom Jones Dickens knew from painful experience 
the hfe of the workshop, the office, emd the terrible 
hfe of the streets. So, as the story-teller of London 
hfe, ho occupies a niche claimed by no other writer 
of the time He was not, of course, the only writer 
who had described the town hfe of his doy, and 
some of the Cockney humours of Pickwick owe 
Bomethmg no doubt to tho picaresque oxtrava- 
ganoes of Fierce Egon , but ho was the fiist 
gonume story-teller 

Tho other cause of his popularity lay in the 
fact that ho was not merely a story-teller but e 
social reformer who used liction as a platform for 
his social appeals, and who xnoved to be that 
Tore typo of reformer who could moiuhso with a 
smile on his lips, and mix his sermoiuc powdi rs m 
such excellent jam, that his coiitemjiurarioh did not 
realise for a while that he was doctoring them lor 
their good So Dickens taught us to laugh at a 
time of storm and stiess when wo badly needed 
it, and having laughed with him, wn took heed 
of his passionate monitions 

Yet both these causes would have proved m- 
sufficient haa not the nov'ehst been a writer of 
genius He w^ tho pioneer of a great age of 
fiction, and would soon have betii elbowed aside 
had he lacked the elements of greatness But lus 
stones, howecer they may sutfor at tunes from 
over insistence on tlie primary colours, are so 
amazingly nch m vitedity, that “age cannot 
wither them nor custom stole their infinite variety ” 
He IS not only the first great story-teller of the 
common lives of commonplace people m common- 
place surroundings, bul remains, after countless 
iimtators and brilliant successors, yet facile prinrrpSs 
For he took tVie trivialities of everj'day hfe, tho httfe 
womes, tho little pleasures, the little hardships, the 
little comedies, the bftlo tragedies, and irradiated 
them with his glorious humour and over-flowing 
sympathy. 

Tub Httmorist 

“ Humour,” said Carlyle, “ is a sympathy with 
tho seamy side of things.” Whatev'or may be said 
of this os a comprehensive definition of that elusive 
quality, humour, it fastens with unerring msight 
upon the essentials of Dickens’ humour A sym- 
pathy with what IS odd, out-of-the-way, bizarre, hes 
at the bottom of all Ins uproarious fun and quick 
BODBibility His humour and pathos are not to bo 
sharply differentiated ; laughter and tears lie 
closely together m his writings and frequently 
invade one another’s territory In no other writ or 
of our time do wo realise more fully the truth of 
.John Bunyan’s quaint comment, “ Some tilings 
are of that nature as to moke one’s fancy chucldo 
while hiB heart doth ache ” 

Both the strength and weakness of Dickons’ 
humour and pathos he m his hypersensitive imagi- 
nation There are no great depths to his imagination 
SB there are in Shakoepeare and Milton, no such 
Bubtletios 08 in Meredith and Tliomas Hardy, but 
for acute senstbrlity he has no peer in English 
letters. Thus both humour and pathos ahke are 
nch in inventive fancy His imagination plays 
round his subject, let it bo what it may — the 
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appearance of a London street, a door knocker, 
a Cockney urchin, a middle-aged oddity, a short- 
tempered landlady, a ne’er-do-weel, a humbug, a 
London fog, a coach ride, cui east wmd , until he 
has mvested ita familiar aspects with strange 
grotesque fantasies that none-tho-lesa are not 
extraneous extravagances, but are logical and 
integral parts of his subject ; and thus a genuine 
Dickens character and Dickens scene arc at once 
amazingly like and amazingly unlike anything m 
our own experience. 

For this reason most of us accept his humour 
the more readily for its unexpected extrava- 
gances , though we are somotimos repelled by 
the intrusion of the gargoyle mto the domain 
of pathos So long as his fun and pathos are 
mterminglod the appeal is not to be withstood, os 
m the adventures of young David Copporfield ; 
where he sets his scene determined to be solemn 
at all costs, as m the death scene of httle Paul or 
little Nell, wo realise a sense of artificiality. 

Yet undoubtedly the humour of Dickens is at its 
best when he can mingle the humour with the pathos ; 
and he never does this more cSectively than when 
he IS dealing with childhood 

There we have a humour that caresses, a pathos 
that bnghtens, a rainbow humour where the author 
is smiling at us through his tears It is hard to 
overpraise Dickens’ sketches of child life Dickons 
did not describe a child — he became a child for the 
time being. He hved over ogam his own childish 
days Hence the poignancy and actuabty of bis 
pictures Perhaps on occasion his sentimentalism 
and his love for a “ curtain,” as m the doath scene 
of Pip, and Joo the crossing Sweeper, lead him to 
utter a false note or so. But the false not cs are very 
rare ; and the beauty, dehcacy, and tender humour 
of his pictures of child life need no encomium at 
this date The merits of his throe notable studies 
of sensitive, nervous childhood — Paul, David, and 
Pip — are universally recognised Here obviously 
his own temperament is speaking ; but he was also 
extremely happy In describing children and young 
people of other temperaments than his own There 
IS Robin Toodlcs, the robustious offspring of the 
nurse in Dombey and Son ; Noah Claypole, the lout- 
ish chanty boy, is another type , Joe, the crossing- 
sweeper, IS a typical Cockney lad ; Traddlos and 
Stoerforth as boys at school are admirable studies 
m oontrast How hfeliko is this description : 

* Poor Traddles m a bght, sky-blue suit that made 
his arms and legs like German eaueages, he was the 
merriest and most miserable of all the boys He was 
alwajrs being caned — I think he woe caned every day, 
except on holiday Monday, when be was only ruler^ 
on both hands, and was always going to write to his 
nnole about it, and never did After laying his head 
on the desk for a little while he would cheer up some- 
how, begin to laugh ogam and draw skeletons all over 
his slate before his eyes were diy. I used to wonder 
what comfort Traddles found in drawing skeletons, and 
for some time looked upon him as a sort of hermit, 
who reminded himself by those symbols of mortality 
that oaning couldn’t last for ever, but I believe he only 
did it beowiBe they were easy and didn’t want any 
features.” 

In his Christmas story, Tile Haunted Man, there 
are some spirited sketches of the small Tetterbya ; 


of Dolphus, a newspaper boy, cetat ten, who hit upon 
the brilliant mvention of varying the first vowel in 
the word “ paper,” and thus impcurting a colour and 
interest in the day’s routine. So before dayhght he 
would yell “ mormng pa-per,” an hour before noon 
“ morning pap-per,” which about two changed to 
‘‘ mormng pip-per,” which m a couple of houm 
changed to “ mormng pop-per,’* and so deebned with 
the sun into “ evening pup-per,” to the great rehof 
and comfort of this young gentleman’s spirits 

Who can readily forget, moreover, the amusingly 
precocious children m The Holly Tree Inn story, a 
story abounding in touches of sympathetic observa- 
tion of children’s ways ? But no doubt the moat 
enduring of his sketches of precocious children is the 
poor httle half -starved slavey in The Old Cvrwmty 
Shop, a far more vital study than poor little Nell 
The curious mixture of worldly dirowdnoss and 
childlike sweetness is admirably suggested Almost 
driven insane through ill-treatment, a natural strain 
of goodness survives the ill-treatment of Sally Brass 
The scones between Dick SwivoUer and the Mar- 
chioness sro the most delightful and the most 
enduring m this novel, though we cannot agree 
with Mr Swiveller that Sophronia Sphynx, albeit 
“ euphonious and genteel,” was a name worthy 
of her. 

The PiCTojiiAii Artist 

To pass from the humorist to the pictorial artist. 
What gives the humorist such cumpolling poivor 
IS the dramatic genius of the writer He con actu- 
abse, vitalise things no less than people 

Dickens’ stones and sketches, especially the later 
ones, abound m fine dramatic situations of incslcul- 
able help to him os a painter of London life That 
the drama teiuls to degenerate into mokxlrama, 
may bo frankly admitted But the molndramatio 
olomont is chiefly noticeable m his earlier work, 
in Oliver Tunst and Nicholas Nicklcby , while the 
simple poignancy, the restraint and dignity of many 
of hiB scones from David Copperfidd onwards, are 
under-estimated by many. 

It is hard to overpraise scones so admirable as 
the finding of Steorforth’s body, the duel between 
Madame Defargo and Miss Press, the death of 
Sidney Carton, tho nver scenes m Our Mutual 
Fnend, the tragic fouling of Dr. Mangold, the 
quarrel of tho young men in Edwin Drood 

None but a genuine dramatic artist could modu- 
late hiB style os Dickens can so as to take 
on the mood of tho moment His treatment of 
the wind is a case in point . He uses it as a stage 
property, with the most astounding effect. Whether 
blustering cheerily through Pickwick, or waiting 
through The Chvmcs ; whether taking on the note 
of comedy or informing with sinister accompani- 
ment the note of tragedy, the effect is always 
achieved with fine art In the striking description 
of tho marshes at the beginning of Great Expec- 
tations, with its creeping fog and fiat lonehness, 
hiB language becomes almost a mist of words and 
phrases. In his description of a coach ride, the 
language quiokens and Blackens, becomes rollicking 
or deliberate, ooooiding to the pace of the coach 
In reading tho nde of Tom Finch to London one 
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ncalls the famous knea m Homer and Virgil, where 
the sound of the horses’ hoofs is imitated m the 
rhythm What espeaaUy attracts him m Nature 
IS just what we should expect from a man of his 
temperament — ^her restless vitality. No writer can 
better conv^ the idea of physical exhilaration His 
descriptions of journeys from country to town 
abound in rich observation, but tho physical ex- 
penences are especially emphasized. Very little is 
said of those mental states of feeling dear to Mr. 
Thomas Hardy Egdon Heath would have been 
little more than a wind-blown ndge to Dickons 
As a rule, novelists have a preference fur the 
summer-time , but Dickens not only gives the 
preference to winter, but is far more eflective 
in hia winter sketches Often he desonbos cold 
weather with the gonial appreciation of a full- 
blooded man , at other times, perhaps, some early 
experience inspiring him or the sight of some 
wretched, shivering beggar, ho describes tho miseries 
of the cold with a Dantesque power of imagination. 
What IS this but using natural phenomena with 
the eye of the dramatist who makes things, both 
snimatn and inanimate, serve to mtensify and 
vivify the situations ho is describing t and by 
reason of this power there is no better guide to 
the London of the early nineteenth oentuiy, than 
in his pages 

This IS well illustrated in his sensibihty to the 
“ genius of places ’* 

This, for instance, of Harley Street, from LMe 
Domt: 

“ Like unexceptionable society, tho opposing rows of 
houses m Harley Street were very gnm with one another 
Indeed, the mansions of their inhabitants were so much 
ahke in that respect, that tho people were often to ho 
found drawn up on opposite sides of dimior tables, in 
the shade of their own loftiness, staring at the other 
side of the way witli the dullness of tho houses . • 
The expression in uniform twenty houses, all to be 
knocked at and rung at in the same form, all approach- 
able by the same dull tops, all fended off by the same 
pattern of railing, all with the same unpracticable hre- 
escapes, I ho same inconvenient fixtures in their heads, 
and overythmg without exception, to bo taken at high 
valuation ’’ 

Here you havo deadly rospectablo dullness, a 
dullness which spread itself over largo tracts of 
Bayswator in Dickens’ day, and has now extended 
in the direction of West Kensington Contrast 
with the above, tho almost affectionate mockery 
lurking m his picture of Lent Street 

Lent Street also is dull — ^hut it is shaVby ; and 
Dickens can never resist a certam tendemesa to- 
wards shabbmesB 

“There is an air of repose about Lant Street in the 
Borough, which sheds a gentle melancholy on tho soul 
. If a man wished to extract himself from the world, 
to remove himself from within tho reach of temptation, 
to place himself beyond the possibility of any indnce- 
ment to look out of tho window, ho should by all means 
go to Lant Street Tho majority of the inhabitants 
either direct their energies to the letting of furnished 
apartments, or devote themselves to the healthful and 
invigorating pursuit of mangling The chief featuree in 
tho still life of the street are green shutters, lodging bills 
and brass door plates, the pot-boy, the muffin youth, 
and tho baked potato man The population is migra- 
tory, usually disappearing on the verge of quarter-day. 


and generally by night. His Majesty’s revenues are 
seldom collected m this happy valley the rents ore 
dubious , and the water commuiucation is very fre- 
quently cut off " 

The Uncomtnercuxl Traveller is rich m these dra- 
matic touches Dickons not only felt keenly the 
personaUty of a street and the larger personabty 
of tho Groat City, bul could actualise it for us. 

‘ The way m which it tumbles and tosses before It 
can get to sleep Kxcept in the Haymarket, which 
IS the worst kept port of Xxindon, and about Kent Street 
m the Borough, and along a portion of tho hue of the 
Old Kent Roiid, the jieace was seldom violenlly broken. 
But It woa always the case that I.nndnn, us if in imita- 
tion of the individual citizens belonging to it, hod ex 
pinng fits and starts of restlossiu'ss After all seemed 
quiet, if one cab rattled by, half a dozen would surely 
follow, and Uouselessness even ohseried that iiitoxi 
Gated people appeared to be muguetiLully attracted 
towards each other ’’ 

That might be written to-day. The description 
of “ the stones that pave the way to Waterloo 
Bridge,’’ and tho (hunibnail eketch of the toU- 
koejier, are clearly dated So also the reverie 
about tlio Courts of Law in Westminster, which 
hinted “ in low whispers what numbera of people 
they were keeping awake, and how intensely 
wretched and hornblo they were rendermg the 
small hours to unfortunate suitors ’’ 

The spirit of modernity has touched the Inns of 
Court since Dickens’ day ; but only gently, and 
the ffemuH loci may still be felt ss Dickens felt it. 
The pecuhsr sense of loneliness in those solitary 
chambers again and again he has pictured in a 
novel and fugitive paper. 

* It Is not to be denied that on the terrace el the 
Adelpbi . . or anywhrro among tho neighbourhoods 
that have done fiowermg and have run to seed, you may 
find Chambers replete with the aecommodation of eoli- 
tude, oloseneHS. and darkrieos, where you maj be as low- 
spirited os m tile genuine article, and might be as cosily 
murdered, with the placid reputation of having merely 
gone down to the seaside But the many waters of 
iifo did run musical in those dry channels once, — among 
tho Inns never ’’ 

Here is a sketch of Symond’s Inn, which has 
vanished now for many a year Once it stood 
lonely and haggard m Cursitor Street, Chancery 
Lane ; now it is replaced by tho stir and whirr of 
printing 

“ A little, pair wall-oyed, woe-begone Inn, like a 
large dustbin ol two compartments and a sifter It 
looks os if Symond were a sparing man in his day, and 
constructed his Inn of old building materials, which took 
kindly to the dry rot, and to dirt, and all things decay- 
ing and dismal, and perpetuated Symond’s memory with 
oongonial shabbiness ’’ 

If Dickens is at his best as a dramatic artist 
m bis later books, yet the earlier ones are by no 
means devoid of striking scenes Tho tnal scene 
of Fagin 18 aa impressive as anything m his later 
work ; there are masterly touchee in the pictures 
of South London in The Old Cunomty Shop, and 
unmistakable power, though crudely used, in the 
scene whore Jonas Chuzzlewit goes down to murder 
Montague Tigg 

The value afforded by this dramatic power to 
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Diokens os a pEunter of London life is quite ob- 
vious. Walter Bagehot well descnbed him as “ a 
Special correspondent for postenty.” His reten- 
tive memory, his keen perceptions, bis genius for 
minutice are remarkable enough, certainly, and 
impress all that he wrote. But more remarkable 
even than the sights he witnessed and the thmgs 
be observed is the fantastic imagination that iccmI 
new and distinctive meanings mto what he wit- 
nessed and observed. It is not the “ special 
correspondent ” in him so much as the humorist 
that gives such vitality to his pictures of London 
life Apparently the most objective of writers, 
he IS r^ly intensely subjective, as every great 
humorist must bo. Ho lulls by the familiarity 
of his sottiugs, into the belief that ho is a roahst 
But his realism lies only on the surface, and 
his pictures of London hfe are magnificent pieces 
of ideolisod description, sumotimcs os fantastic 
as a passage from Notre Dame. With ell its 
mannerisms thero is the oloiuent of greatness about 
Dickens’ stylo For colour, movement, and variety 
It IS a remarkable style Tawdry and motmered 
at times, if you will, but despite this, fascinating, 
arresting, and with the impress of the writer’s in- 
fectious perBonality. 

The HTTiu.iaTABiA.H Note 

A third quality in Dickens’ writmg — its humanity 
— ^18 beat seen by a consideration of hia character 
drawing 

What IS our dominant feelmg after closing a 
book of Dickens’ ? Wo do not feel we have been 
absorbed in the study of conflicting emotions and 
psychological subtleties as we do after reading 
Meredith’s , we do not feel wo have been moving 
in a world of fierce, primal passions as wo do aftor 
closing a book of Victor Hugo’s But we do feel 
that we have boon living m a quaint, picturosque 
world, inhabited by a variety of human beings 
whose every detail of manners, appearance, dress, 
IS impressed upon our memory A fantastic world, 
a burlesque of the world we live in is our first im- 
pression perhaps ; with some people, it is the ulti- 
mate impression. But to others (including tho 
present wntor) the fantasy fades from view after 
a while, and tho essential reality and humanity 
of the world of Dickons remains. Despite tho 
broad brush of caricature, dospito the ovcr-msiet- 
ence on the externals of his charactois, he makes 
them Itve ; and they live, as we shall see, by virtue 
of thrar humamty Yet it cannot be denied that 
the way m which Dickens relies on expressing his 
people m physical terms, has been mode the basis 
of an attack upon tho reality of hia creations It 
has been said that when not incarnations of certain 
qualities thfy are merely puppets with eertoin 
tricks and mannerisms, insisted upon m a weansome 
manner to distract our attention from the wooden 
and lifeless character of the people described 
Mr. Pecksniff, it is said, is hypocrisy personified ; 
Mr. Dombey pnde personified ; Tom Pinch amia- 
bility personified ; in each case a special quahty 
IS so magmfied that we lose sight of dl other traits 
and charoctenstics. The Dickens enthusiast will 


repel this accusation with mdignation, and say 
that to him at any rate the characters ore emphati- 
cally alive. But we must not rest content with 
mere assertion. Is there any basis of truth m 
this criticism, and if so, how much is false and how 
much true f 

Now it cannot be demed that Dickens has m 
certam cases rounded off his characters rather m 
order to point some moral, or to add definiteness to 
a satire, tiian to present a reasonable human being. 
There are a good many Pecksniffs m the world, but 
who would venture to say that they kept up so 
persistently the moral pose as does the character 
m Martin ChiizzUwit f Nor does it follow that a 
Pooksniff must bo a man of no intellectual weight 
whatever As a matter of fact wo know that hypoc- 
risy and ability very often go hand in hand , and 
although Mr Pecksnifi’s erchiteoturol futibties are 
amusing enough, they detract, we must admit, from 
the lifehko character of tho representation The fact 
is, tliat Dickens has drawn a certam number of 
satirical portraits which must bo placed outside the 
range of his diaracterisations at large, and to these 
cases the adverse enUdsms mentioned may with 
some fairness bo apphed, not otherwise For the 
rest it IS not Dickons who has over-stated, but we 
who fail m our observation. Broadly spoakmg, the 
characters of Dickens fall mto two main divisions : 

1 The normal 

2 Tho abnormal 

W ith the first class we can group many of his men, 
notably tho so-csllod heroes of tho story, and tho 
majority of his women and children The second 
division may be further sub-dividcd into : 

a So tincal portraits (drawn for a special purpose). 

b The villains 

r Tho grotesques. 

First, the normal 

1 take those first because here, with certain excep- 
tions, Dickons IS the least happy and the least 
individual He lias a genius for transformmg goose 
into swans, for pointing out the possibihties of ugly 
duckhngs , he con make you a silk purse of a sow’s 
oar, or a tolerable imitation thereof, and discovers 
a gleam of gold m tho most unpromising soil 
Neverthekss — puttmg aside tho children — some 
ocoontncity of manner, some mental twist, some 
intolloctual slowness is required by him m order to 
obtain the fullest effects of his art With the aver- 
age young man and young woman, and with peoplo 
wlio have nothing superficiallv to differentiate them, 
he IS less interested, and soemB rathor at a loss how 
to treat them How shadowy aro Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, Nicholas Nieklobv, and Walter Gay compared 
with Tom Pinch, Newman Noggs, and Captain 
Cattle Why is this ? Partly, no doubt, because 
these charactois are less adapted to his methods 
of character dehneation ; they make no call upon 
bis sense of humour, nor do they arouse his satirical 
purpose Partly also because Dickens does not 
concern bimsolf with the spiritual history of men 
and women ; and here an mterosting contrast is 
afforded by tho writings of George Eliot Her 
method of character study is precisely the revene 
of Dickons’ Dickens treats of his characters prim- 
anly from vnthout, and only such charaoteriataa aa 
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mny express themselveB externally are dwelt upon 
by bun. OeorgB Eliot conducts you within ; eho 
IS first and foremost anxious to show you the growth 
and expansion of the mward man or woman — that 
something we coll the soul It is only socondorily, 
and even then not always, that she is concerned 
with the externals of her characters. Dickens was 
not a sciratifio student of character ; he wca a 
shrewd observer of oertom types of character, and 
although he did not confine his character studies 
altogether to these types, yet he was rarely success- 
ful when ho diverged from them 

Physical beauty did not appeal strongly to 
Dickons os it did to Thackeray As a novelist and a 
Bontimentalisl he was bound to pay some homogo 
at the shrme of fominmo grace and charm , but liis 
descnption of such strikes tlio reader ns strained and 
artificial Comparo the strained sentimentality of 
his picture of Buth Pinch, meant to convey her 
porsonol attractiveness, with that of Qeorge Ehot’s 
conviiiung description of Hetty Sorrel’s beauty 
Ho could convoy many things with his picturesque 
and powerful pen, but the subtle rhium of sex was 
not among them 

The tragedy of sensitive, lU-used children is a 
tragedy that Dickens could draw with force, tender- 
ness, and imaginative insight , but Ibo tragedy of 
love, the tragedy of pitiful passions, of futile affeo- 
tions, the tragedy of Juliet, of Maggie TuUiver, of 
Toss of the D’Urbervilles, is outside his range alto- 
gether Estella IS little more than a youthful 
edition of Edith Domhey She has boon brought 
up by Miss Uavisham (another of Dickons’ failures) 
to look with contempt on affection and sentiment 
She is dnUod into a hard, cynical young woman, 
who breaks hearts os a pastime. The beautiful 
woman without a heart is common enough m fiction, 
but never was sjiyone mori. devoid of semhlanco to 
humanity than Estella She does not talk like a 
creature of flesh and blood, but os a peisonified 
theory Fip, deeply m love with her, tells her of his 
feelings, 

“ It seems,” said Estella, very calmly, “ that there 
are sentiments and foucioa — 1 don’t know how to coU 
them — which I am not able to ooniprohend. When you 
say you lovo me I know wliat you mean, on a form of 
words, but nothing more , you address nothing in my 
heart , vou touch nothmg there I don’t core for what 
you say at all.” 

Is this the language of a cynical young woman, or, 
mdeed, of any young woman 7 

With another typo of woman Dickons is for more 
successful With women past their first youth, who 
are eccentric in thoir ways, who have little or no 
physical charm and often no mental bnllionce, yet 
who have a certain soundness and sweetness of 
heart, with women of this tvpc Dickens is extra- 
ordinanly liappv And although those fall within 
the grotesque group, they may bo considered here 
while dealing with the women Betsy Trotwood, 
Mibb La Creovy, and Miss Press may be cited as 
noteworthy exaniplcs, Betsy Trotwood is easily 
first ; indeed, she ranks among one of Dickens’ 
unquahfiod successes, and from the moment she 
administers the strange mixture of restoratives to 
hor young nephew (“ I am suro I tasted linseed 
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water, anchovy sauce, and salad dressing ”) to her 
kindly hints to David about Agnes, almost at the 
end of the book, she attracts us to hor , what a dear, 
goiden-hoartod old lady slie must liave mode, her 
little pocuharitics ond uccOHional acerbity just gi\ mg 
an agreeable filbp to hor storbng qualities Long 
may her typo exist to sweeten human life and to help 
tho many Mr, Dicks floating about tlie world I 
Dickons 18 also no less succossful vilien shrewd 
observation ratlior than psychological analysis is 
called for This typo is drawn almost entirely fiom 
tho lower class Consider his termagants and 
shrews Mra Joe, Mrs Snagsbj , llis VTvrdcn, 
Ml'S Soworborry, Mm Ouinmiilgc, Miss Miggs, Mrs 
MacStingor, Mrs Jellyby, and Mi's I’ockcl, lo men- 
tion a few. Wliut a detestable colic c t luii of fi niuK s ; 
what an unpromising assortiiKnif of niiiioi \ ices ' 
Yew, minor vices , they haven’t enough cliniiictcr 
to bo even v'luouB on a big scale. Yot witli ulmf 
amazing art arc they drawn, not a repulsive feature 
missed, and yot elcliod m with siicli humorous 
twi.sts and twirls that you camiul lielp laughing at 
thorn, however foolish or conteinptiblo they may be 

Of tho London landlady no one had a wider 
knowledge than Dii ki ns , it is amazing flic vanotic'S 
he gives you of a typo which one would liav o thought 
admitted of so few Mm Bardcll belongs, perhaps, 
to the rogiou of farcical romance , I lut 1 hei (' is enough 
hfo about Mrs Pkoddlo and ini'" Crupp Mrs 
Todgors, who would probulily have objected to bo 
classed as a landlady, has some good points She is 
by no means altogether the eoiculating vixen — at 
tho some time ono would like to see her — only at 
rare intervuls. Mm Liinpcr, who gives the name 
to one of Ins short stones, is the most human, and 
jierhapB it is unfair to class her among tho disagroo- 
ablos , but we fancy she would rather get on tho 
“ nerves,” her kindliness not-withstmiding 

Taken on tho whole, then, wi must pronounce 
Dickons’ women characters as inelicctne, excejit 
whore they are cither eccintric or disagreoublc 
Accepting these qualifirations lio has contributed 
some rein arlc ably humorous and not a few genuinely 
pathetic figures to the world of noveldom 

Mbs PircHiN 

Mis Pipehin was an olderlj ladv, who had For some 
time devoted oil the energies oF her mind to the study 
and treatment of inFancy She was generally spoken 
of as " a great manager ’’ oE children , and the secict of 
her management was, to give them eveij thing that il.< j 
didn’t like, and nothing that they did Mi-. Pipdim 
had also founded great fame on heiiig u widow ladv 
whose husband hatl broken liis hoai-t in pumping water 
out oF the PoruTion mines . This was a si cal ro- 
oommendation to Mr. Domljoy , for il had a i itli -,0111111 
Broko hiB heart of the Peruvian minis nniscd Mr 
Domlicy "Woll, a very respectable v av of doing it 

Thvs celebrated Airs Pipchin was a marvellous ill- 
fovoured, ill-eonditioned old ladv, of n stoo]nng nguie, 
with a mottled face, like bad marble a hook nose, and 
a hard grey eye, that looked as if it inighl have him 
hammered at on an anvil wilhoul sustaining anv nijiirv 
Forty v^ears at least had elapsed since the Peruvion 
mines Iind boon the death of Mr Pipehin , huf Ins relict 
still wore black bombazeen, of such a lustreless, deep, 
dead, sombre shade, that gas itself couldn’t light her up 
after dark, and her presence was a queneluT to any 
number of candles She was such a bitter old lady, 
that ono was tempted to believe that there hod lieen some 
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mistake In the application of the Peruvian nieotunery, 
and tliat all licr waters of gladness and milk of human 
kindness bad been pumped out dry, instead of the 
mines ^ 

To pass from the normal to the abnormal is to pass 
at onoo from a group of charaoterisationa whioh 
greatly vary in merit to a group that — with a few 
reservations concerning the bold, bad villains — are 
uniformly and extrauidinarily successful It is to 
pass from a iomtory in which other writers of loss 
power liavo succeeded often much bettor than our 
author, to a little domain of which Dickens is the 
master and ruler , m which he is unapproachable 

Never alono come tho eocontnos ! The had char- 
actiTs — tho out-and-out bad cliaractors — succood 
just wliore wo should expect them to succeed, and 
fail whr're wo should expect them to fail Whore 
they present merely studies in coarse brutality, 
animal ferocity lombmed with tho intolligonce of 
tho “ rough ” or “ cad,” they are iiffeotive enough 
The eowandico of tho “ bully,” tho savage anger and 
treachory of tho blackguard, is excellently depicted 
Sikes and Fagm J oiias Chuzzlcwit and, on the whole, 
Qiiilp, ser\e their purpose well enough. But not 
every devil may bo dotooted by his cloven foot, not 
every villain by his scowl Yet unless Dickons could 
show some physical manifestation of the soul, could 
hint by a di’formitv of limb tho deformity of moral 
fibre, he was unable to impress the reader with 
the personality of the character Carker’s villainy 
seems so ins<-parably Ixiund np with his gleaming 
white teeth, that wo are almost persuaded that were 
ho to become on a sudden toothless ho would tp«o 
facto develop into a highly virtuous gentleman. 
He suggests a study m molars and morals I 

Dickens is, as has been said, in no sense a psych- 
ologist His work IS impressionistic, not anslytioal 
When ho elaborates bis portrait, it is not to show 
the quality of motives so much as tho quantity 
of waistcoat buttons Such as they are, however, 
tho villains os a rule serve their purpose well, and 
where they fail, aa in the cose of Carknr, Monks, 
and Uriah Heop, it is because some psychological 
insight into tho workings of tho mind is wanted to 
give vitality and reality to tho picture 

To turn now to the class of grotesques which 
play the most conspicuous share in his writings 
Hero physical uncoutlmoss and mental disability, 
ranging from goud-naturod stupidity down to sheer 
imbnrility, is shown combined with sterhng moral 
qualities — in particular, tendomess and sympathy 
The recipe for the characters is not especially 
promising, and one would surmise that they would 
quickly weary This, however, is certainly not 
the case From Newman Noggs, who appeared 
in NicMdn/, down to Joe Gorgery m Great Expec- 
talxons, each creation is a fresh delight, each liM 
somo now and unexpected touch of humour, and 
with none of them would wo part Somo aro lov- 
able, some are merely amusing, but all of them are 
creatures of warm flesh and blood to be reckoned 
among the friends of our imagination. 

And hero let me say that by the phrase abnormal 
I do not mean unnatural or necessarily cranky — 
though some ore cranks — but characters removed 
^ Dembey and Son, 


from the ordinary average human being by reason 
of certain peculiarities or eccentricities of tempera- 
ment Joe Gargery is not the normal blaoksmith ; 
lie IB abnormal, luckily for us, and his oddities are 
irradiated by the soar^Lght of the author’s pene- 
trating humour. Yet he is perfectly natural ; we 
may never have met Joe, but we feel we might 
meet him at any moment. He is a genuine creation 

“Joe being invited to sit down to table looked all 
round the room for a suitable spot on which to deposit 
hiH hat. as if it were only on some few very rare sub- 
stancos in nature tliat it could find a rosting-place, and 
ultimately stood it on an extreme oomer of the chimney- 
pioro, from which it ever afterwards fell off at intervals 
“ ‘ Do you hko tea or coffee, Mr. Gargery 7 ' asked 
Herbert 

“‘Thank’en, sir,’ said Joe, stiff from head to foot, 
* 1*11 take wliiclievor is most agreeable to yourself,' 

* * What do you say to cofieo 7 ’ 

" ‘ Thank'ee, mr,” returned Joe, evidently dispirited 
by tho proposal , ‘ since you are so kmd an to make choice 
of oofToo. 1 will not run contrary to your opinions. But 
don’t you never find it a little 'eating 7 ’ 

“ ‘ bay tea, then,’ said Herbert, pouring it out 
"Hore Joe’s hat tumbled off the mantelpiece and he 
started out of hii chair, and fitted it to the same exart 
spot, as if It were on absnlijte point of good breeding 
that It should tumlile off again soon 

“ * W'hen did you come to town. Mr Gargery 7 ' 

“ ‘ Were it yesterday afternoon 7 ’ said Joe, alter 
coughing behind his hand as if he had had time to catch 
the whooping rough since he came ‘ No, it were not, 
yes it wore Yes, it were yesterday afternoon ’ (with an 
appearance of mingled wisdom, rehef, and strict im- 
partiality) 

“ * Have you seen anything of London yet 7 ’ 

“ ‘ Why yes. sir,’ said Joe ' Me and Wopsle went 
off straight to look at tho Blacking Waro’us But we 
didn’t find it come up with its likeness to the red bills 
on shop doors , which I mean to say,’ added Joe, ‘ as 
it is there drnwd too arohileelooralernral ’ 

“ I really believe Joe would have jirolonged the word 
(mightily expressive to my mind of some architecture 
that 1 know) into a perfect chorus, but for his attention 
being provident lallv attracted by Jus hat, winch was 
toppling Indeed, it demanded from linn a rnnstant 
attention and a quioknoss of eye and hand \ cry like that 
exacted by wicket kceymig He madi ext roordinarji 
play with It, and showed llio greatest skill— now rush- 
ing at it and catching it neatly os it tlroppi-d now 
merely stopping it midway, heating it up, and humnur- 
Ing it jn various parts of the room, and against a good 
deal of tho pattern of tlie wall, finally splashing it into 
tho slop banm, where I took the liberty of laying hands 
on it ” 

Apart from tho perfect touches of chamclcrisa- 
tion, what a genius for “ stage business ” this and 
similar passages show ^ One can well believe how 
excellent an actor Dickons was 

On similar Imes, though not with such dehcacy 
of touch or such play of humorous fancy, is tho 
character of Mr. Poggolty drawn Poggotty loses 
in interest somehow when he goes in quest of 
Hmily, whereas Joe grows upon us as the story 
proceeds, and is perhaps tho most lovable of all 
Dickons’ characters ; the strength and tendomess 
of the man being portrayed with infinite skill 

Excellent, as studies of trustful simplicity, are 
the characters of Tom Pinch and his first cousin. 
Bob Cratchit, who idealises Scrooge in a way not 
altogether dissimilar from that of Pinch I 

l^longmg, of course, to these grotesques are 
certain femede characters we have glanced at already 
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when dealing with Dickons’ women — Betsy Trot- 
wood, Miss Pross, Mis Gonip, Betsy Png It is 
curious how sure is his touch end eflective his 
portraiture when grotesquono, luvolvmg some 
measure of humorous fantasy, ontors uito the 
character Putting aside the shrewd and crazy 
women, ho scarcely ever draws a live woman except 
grotesque Among the nude cliaracters also, hia 
most inking successes ore grotesciuos, but lie has 
drawn some mtorestmg portraits apuil from these, 
e g Pip, Steerforth, Tiaddlos, Jaggers, Tulkiiig- 
hom, end for the matter of tliat, the majority of 
his lawyers Two, however, of his most notable 
pamliiigs must be classed with the “ grotesques,” 
even though, os m the caso of Joe and Mr Peggotty, 
the grotesque element only faintly colours tho 
portrait and docs not interfere with its hfoliko 
character. I allude to Dick dwivillcr and Mr 
Micawbor Stripped of their engaging persontdi- 
ties snd looked at through tho cold eye of ciiticism, 
it IS diflicult to f-oe anything especiallv attractive 
about them Dick is a chronic tippler, rarely 
seller, a shiftless Bohemian, alternating between 
getting into drink and into debt 

Surely hero is a man who might bo held up as an 
awful nxainplu by tho temperance party, yet as 
seen by tliii Iniinoums and sympathetic eye of 
Dickens his failings fall into iiisignifli anco, c\en 
his intein]>erHnoe is pn-sented in a ineiry, fantastic 
light , whereas the good-heortoilnessof the character 
and the happy go-lucky, nien.urifll (einjieranieiit are 
einjihiusized and dwelt upon with laie skill Wo 
are made fe feol that there is a iiflneinent about 
the man, t bat he is not only a ‘ good sort ” at heart 
but that under happier cin umstanees “ the fire 
u£ soul would have bcmi kindled at tho taper of 
oonvivishty ” of a more moderate charactei 

Mr Mifawber is unotlioi t^po of tho attractive 
mercurial temperament, ri'«dv to look on the bnght 
Hido of things at tho smallest provoention Apart 
from this tho needy, improMdent man would have 
served the atom morahsl’s purposes almost as well 
as Swivi Uer But really w o arc scarcely conscious 
of Ills faults, so delighted ere wo by his company 
This, it may be siiid, is due to llie author making 
unfair use of his gift of humour, and idealising 
tho man out of all human probability That he 
idoaUscs may be admitted. 

Mb Micawbeb 

The counting house clock was at half-post twelve, 
and there was a genoral preparation for going to dinner, 
when Mr Quinion tapped at tho counting-houso window, 
and heckoned mo to go in 1 went in, and found there a 
stoutish, middlo-aged person, in a brown snrtou' and 
block tights and shoes, with no mure hair upon his head 
(which was a largo one, and very shining) than lliero is 
upon on egg, and with a very extensive face, which ho 
turned full upon me His clothes worn shabby, but ho 
hod an imposing shirt-eollar on IIo earned a jaunty 
sort of a stick with a large pair of i-usty tassels to it , 
and u quizzing glass hung outside hes coat — for orna- 
ment, I afterwards found as he verv seldom looked 
through it, and couldn’t sco anything when he did 

” 'This,” said Mr Quimon, in ollusion to mvself, 
“ if. he ” 

‘ This,” said tho stranger, with a oertoin condescend- 
ing roll in his voice, and a certain indescribable air of 
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doing somotlung geiileel, which impressed mo very inui h, 
" IS Master Copporfield I hope 1 sec you well, sir ? ” 

I said 1 was very well, and hoped he was I was 
siifhciently ill at ease. Heaven knows, hut it was not 
in my nature to lomplain much at that time of niy Jife. 
BO I said I was very will, and liojxxl ho was 

“1 am,” said tho slraiiger, ‘ thank Heaven, quite 
well 1 hav'O received a Ictli i from Mr Murdstone, in 
which he mentions that hi v onid dcsiie mo to receivo into 
an apartment m the tear of iny housi , whicli is at picsent 
unoccupied— and is, in short, to l»o let as a- in short,” 
said the strange., with a srnilo and in a hurst of con- 
fidence, “as a hr druoin — the v-oung hcginncr whom 1 

have now tho pleasure to ” and the -liangcr waved 

lus hand, and settled his chin iii Ins shut cuhar 
“This is Mr Micawber,” said Mr IJinniun to me 

* Ahem I ” said the stranger, “ Ihst is niy imiiie ” 

* Mr Micawhoi,” saul Mr Qniiiioii, “ i- known to 
Mr Murdstone Ho takes orders fur ns on coiiiniission, 
when ho can get any He lias hien wiitliii to by’ Mr 
Murdstone on the subject of your lodgings, and ho will 
receive you os a lodger ” 

The only visitors I ever saw or heard of, were credi- 
tors Thiy used to come al all hours, and some of the m 
wore quite feiocious One dirt v -facs cl man 1 think lie 
was a hout-makii used to edge hiinsilt inlo the passage 
as early os sevc-n o’clock m the morning, and call up tho 
stairs to Mr Micawher — “Come' \iiu aiii'i call yil, 
veil know I’av us. will you’ Tlnii '1 hide you 
know, that’s mean I wouldn’t he mean if f was von ’ 
I’ay U.S, will you f 'ion just Jiay us. d’ye hear’ 
Como I ” Keepivong no answer to these taunts ho 
would mount in Ins wiath lo Iho words ‘swindlers ” 
and “ robbers ” , and these being inefleelual too would 
sometimes go lo the extremity of crossing the sluet, 
and roaring up at tho windows of tho sc i oncl floor nhi’re 
heknewMr Micawherw.is At thi sp times, Mr Mieawlier 
would be transported with giiof and mortiheation, evin 
to the length (as I was nnec innde awiue bv a scieam 
from his wife) of making motions at himself with a razor , 
hut within half an hour afterword', lie would polish 
up lus shoes with c vtraordiiiary pains, and go out, 
linmniing a tune with a greater air of gentility than 
ever i 

All Dickons’ cliaractors are idoalisod ono wav or 
the other That is part of his niPthod UnaL it la 
doiio to an inartistic extent, that it depiives tho 
clioratter of human interest cannot be admitted 
Surely we can recall many persons whose rharm of 
manner or whoso personal magnetism has oflectod 
us so strongly that we have been inclined to overlook 
their weaknesses and cxinduno their faults, faults 
that in less symjiathetie nr attraotive chanicteis 
would liave provoked disgust and disapjirolialion 
Hon’in lomes tho special and enduring value of 
Dickons’ eharacter-paniting So aure is bia touch, 
BO vital his imagination, that tho credilulitv or 
psychological accurnev of a character study seaicclv 
affects its success at all Some of lusfrankrsl cnii- 
eaturea live with us, as do fc’W of the correetlv- 
drawn personages of other novelists So iiitiiisely 
dooB ho believe in I’eeksnifT, Slifgins, Chadbaiul, 
Scrooge, ay, and his Winkles and 'l\n)iiian- loo. that 
wo also aro compelled to believe in them The re- 
formed Scrooge screaming out of the window for the 
lorgest lurkev. or digpng Iho astonished tVatehit 
in the nbs, is outragCKnisly improbable But iin- 
probablo or not. Scrooge is alivo and dcchncb to lie 
dismissed into the limbo of forgotten vv orthics And 
are not many of Dickens’ characterisations wrought 

* Damd Coppcrficld 
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into the very texture of our thoughts, impressed 
upon our imaginations os are few characters even m 
real life I 

If one will only compare the multitudinous 
Christmas stones that aro written nowadays with 
the Christmas tides of Dickons, then one will 
appreciate iiioro than ever the beauty and iiiuial 
stimulus of tlnit novelisl's work The feeling that 
Dickons in his Christmas books did so much to 
doojion the fooling of kindlmoss, of uni\crsal love, 
of practical sympathy, is iibsoiit fiuiii tho uiajonty 
of thoso volumes written for Chiistmas time It 
may he said that Diokons’ Christ mas is largolj con- 
vention, yet it IS a convention to which tlieso tiooks 
owo thoir oxistenco, and tho tender, tolerant, ponoi- 
ous spirit of Dickons iiitluonccs fow of them Tho 
Christmas niossago of Dit kens, wo have boon told, is 
a roast-biof-and pluin-puiUling-anil-plcnty-to-drink 
mossage It was so to this extent only that bo 
rccogiiisod that nothing eould bo hojiod for in the 
way of social uplift ing while men and women end 
littlo childruij know what liuiiger is, tliat it is cant 
to talk of tho blosaings of ]jovcrty, or to force a 
sermon upon an uinjity stomach 

And thus it IS tliot the Christmas stones of 
Dickons touch us os do f< w otliors, inasmuch os they 
carry within tViem sunshine of a gontlo hearted 
gaiety No scone of his so darklv drawn but hod 
its rainbow , and therein lies the compelling charm 
of stones like The Carol, The Chtmm, and The Oriclet 
on tlui lltarth In foot, Diekons scsimed to say, 

“ Food boforo you moraliso , satisfy tho hunger of 
these poor folk boforo you try to teach them what to 
do and what not to do ” A simple enough lesson, 
but one all the bamo that was badly needed Too 
much of tho pioty of tho timo was hard and unsym- 
pathi tie, and one is ii minded of the Seusiblo old 
woman in one of tjeorge Dliot s oarlv stones who 
remarked about tho jiarson’s housokeeper, “ 1 havo 
nothing to say agin her piety, niv dear, but I know 
very woll I shouldn’t like her to cook my vittlos 
When a man cornos m liungi y and tinxi pioty won’t 
feed him, I reckon Hard carrots he hi'avy on tho 
stomach, piety or no piety I called in one day 
when sho was dishing up Mr Tryan’s dinnor, and I 
could son his potatoes was os watery os watery It’s 
right enough to l«i spiritual. I'm no onomy to that, 
but I like my potatoes moalv T don’t soo as any* 
one’ll get to heaven aiiv the sooner for not digest- 
ing their dinners providoil they don’t die sooner ” 
This practical philosophy appealed very strongly 
to Dickons, and no one lias illustrated its truth 
more picturosquelv or more humorously 

There are sorno books from which wo nso with tho 
knowledge that our souls are the sweotor and saner 
for what wo havo read And among such books 
none have oxortod a more compelling inlerost to- 
wards a greater tolerance for men and women, a 
livelier sympathy for the poor and outcast, than the 
Christmas stones of Charles Diekeris 

Betsy Trot wood’s famous advieo to her nephew 
fairly epitomises tho teaching of Dickens “ Never 
bo mean, never bo false, never be cruel ” Never 
be mean, that is the burden of his Chnstmas books 
Never be false, that sentiment runs Imneath all hia 
batiro. Never be cruel, that is tho mainspring of his 


tender hmuour — ^his compassion for the weak, the 
infirm, the oppressed. 

Dickens has touched with pity and tendornoss the 
spnngs of our national hfe, and Englisli life no loss 
than English letters, is the saner, the sweeter, and 
the Hutimor for his prosonce 

CHARLES KINGSLEY 

Chaklks Kinc:si.l,v was bom at Holne Vicars^c, 
Dev uiibhii e, on .Tuno 12, 1819, his boyhood being 
passed among tlie fi'iis of Nottingham Ills father 
was a man of cultivated tastes, a clone, an artist, a 
linguist, mid a keen sportsiuaii , his mother was a 
Miss Lucas of Biuliadues, fioin whom ho inherited 
the lonionco in his iialuro A delieato, sensitive, 
and procoeiouK < hild, hn began to wnte poems and 
proadi si'niions to iinaginury congrogatioiis when 
four yeais old 

Educated at Chfton dunng tho time of the Bristol 
Riots, tho horrors witnossod at that time awakonoil 
in him an miwonted courage Twenty-soven years 
later, when giving a lecture there, he said : 

• It was in this very City of Bnstol that I reooived 
my first lesson in what is now callud ‘ social science,’ 
and yet, alas, tin yeais elapsed ere 1 could even sficll 
out that lesson though it has been written lor ino (as 
well as lor all Kngaiul) in letters of flame, from one end 
of tho country to the other Tt is good for a mnn to 

I® brought oneo at loiist in his life, face to face with 
fact, ultiiiialo fact, however hornble it may bo, and 
liavo to luntrss to liiniself, sliiiddi niig, wliat things 
ore possible upon God’s lurtli ” 

Kingsley was not popular ae a schoolboy, for 
while active ho was not keen on games Of ondiir- 
ance to pain he had no lark, ho would heat a poker 
to cauterise his wounded finger, yet at the sarnn 
timo wa» tonder-lirarted to others , of most for- 
giving nature, while keoiily sensitivo to ridicule 

In 1899 he w ent up to Cambridge, and came under 
tho influence of Coleridge, Carlyle, and Maurice 
After his ordination m 1842 he settled os curate in 
Ev'orsley.Hants.to bo his home, with ashort interval, 
for thirty-three years After his marriage to Miss 
Fomiy Greiifoll m 1 844, ho became rector, and very 
popular His aim waa to be “ all things to all men ” 
— and ho would give his sympathy and advice alike 
to huntsman and poacher, to farmer and labourer, 
while taking tho lead m the social hfe of his poorer 
parishioners 

In 1848 appeared The Saint's Tragedy. This year 
was a strenuous one. foi m addition to his parish 
and literary work ho aceopted the Profcssor^ip of 
Englisli Literature at Qui’cii’s College, London On 
May 6 appoarexl tho first numlier of Politics for the 
People, his own coiit nbutions being over tho signa- 
ture of " Parson Lot ” Ycost was also running seri- 
ally in Fraser's Magazine Nerves and brain wore 
continually on tho strotch, and resulted m a break- 
down For months ho could do nothing but wandor 
on the seashore at Ilfracombe, where he hod re- 
moved with hiB familv for rest. 

When Alton Locke was published in 1849, funous 
attacks were mode upon this expression of the 
author’s socialistic viows, but “he stuck to his 
guns ” After Hypatia (1863), Westward Ho (1866), 
and Two Years Ago (1857), ho was eppomtod Fro- 
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fessor of Modem History at Coinbndgo (1800) ; then 
came the charming fantasy. Water liahita (1863), 
and the quarrel with Cardinal Newman that resulted 
in the publication of tlie Apologia 

In 1800 Kingsley was made Canon of Chester, and 
of AVostininster in 1873 The following year lio 
went to Aniorica, where he ](‘ctuit‘d and pioar*hod to 
laigu ciowdn, but lia<l a serious illinss in Colorado, 
llolurtimg to Hversley in August, he took ujiliis woik 
(iH're with the sumo gnm <h*tenninaliou and noblo 
self repression that had maikod his wliole hfo But 
his life woik v\as nearly over Jla\iiig pioachcd m 
Westminster Aliboy on Adv c»nt Sunday ho w as mueh 
exhausted the following day ho was taken ill, and 
died on January 23, 1875 

The Work op Kincisley 

Kingsley belonged temperonjontally to tho Ro- 
mantic siheo], and tluit panuular side of the 
Roiiiantic school which tollow ed in tbo w ako of Scott 
He is a good, spirited wiitei of the srx?ond lank , 
vinlo, straightforward, and of a lively izuagirialion 
Hence he is a cajntnl wnier for bov^s and m any 
case Jh best eiijovotl in the lURiitical days of youth, 
when hirt pn‘judioos and partialities ndo hglitly ovei 
us But his strong on ti -Catholic sentiment, and 
hoirop of cohbaey and tho ascot 1 C life , becomi lather 
troublosomi' obsessions in lub storiob in llcrcward 
t!ic \Y(tkc this is of lobS nioincnt , wo arc interested 
111 tiio wrilei f» vigoious porirailuio of the Viking 
nature, with its coaiso power and piisbionato ton- 
acily j but the Khzab^lhaii setting of Wcfttuxird Ho 
brings tho parti-iansliip iuokj proniiriontly forw^ard, 
and this spirited &torv% with its wann patiiotic note, 
would have boon all the bott<*r had ho been less 
anxious to uhaliho <iur attractive but not ovet 
sqiK'amisli old sen-dogs, Hawkins end Drake, and 
to paint in such lurid colours tho Catholie Spaniard 
Narrow and intolerant (hoy iua\ have been, but no 
whit moie so than the Piotistauts of the lime The 
Spaniard was a poor coloniser as eonipared w'lth 
tho Ktiglisliinan, and eortairil^ treated tho Indian 
eruclly Knigsloy BiHiy this clearly enough It is 
a pity that ho doi's not sec equally clearly that our 
troatmont of the liibh was no whil loss odious, and 
that tho wholobalo Ihioviiig of IMessrs Haw kins and 
Company is not to bo coiinlcxl for nghtoousness so 
far Ob those gallant and picturesque navigatora were 
ooiic orm»il 

Directly Kingsley approaebcxl modem times his 
Sense of moral |)erspoctiv(^ is wonderfully clear 
Onco lie IS away from his bugbearb — Catholicism 
and Asceticism — ^liin sonso of pistieo is impeccable 
If from tho Rtandpoint of tho literal y artist hi9 
hiimauitariari fictions nro inferior to his romano<'*s, 
they cortainlv exhibit his fino soeial synipathirs, and 
both Yca^ and AHon Lorlc are excelUmt as preach- 
ments Here ho supplements tho woik of Dickons 
very usefully It w’oa good to point out as Dickena 
had done, (ho moral qualitioa of tho poor and unedu- 
cated , it was equally goo<l to show os Kingsley did, 
that the poor man had a head os woU os a hoart 

BnOLISH MiBINEIlS 

One bright siiniinor’s aftornooii, in the vear of grace 
l57r), a tall aD<l fair hoy ooine lingoriDg along Bideford 
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quav, III lus sciiolor’b gown, with a satiliel and hiate m 
hand, watching wistfully the biiippiug and tho MVilorb, 
till, jusl olter he passed tho bottom of Ihv High blrool, 
he came opposite to ono of tho many lii veins wlniii 
looked out upon Llio liver In the open hiiy window 
ha( inoichaiils and gentlemon, discouising ovii IIhii 
afternoon’s dimiglit of sarU , and oulside tlie door wus 
gathoitd a muu]) of Stiilois, listtniiiig c’lirncslK to soimo 
ono who Moixl in (lit* iiiiil-l The bov. all niive foi 
sea niub, must iii I'ds go ii]> 1o them liud (nktt Ins pliico 
atnotig (he sailor-luU who were ])<i fniig and whimpering 
miller the elbows of the nun mu] (time m iui tbo 
following spi 1 1 h dihiLicd in a loud ludd \(jk( wiIIj a 
blrotig Devon-tliiii lu 1 1 ii( , and a fiiii '-pi u of oaths : 

“ Ji vou don’t bi liov i' me {. o and s( t , oi si 1 < tc and 
grow ull ov pr bine nitnilcl J h 1 1 \ im a'^ 1 n in a g< nl U • 
man, 1 saw it w ith th< l\ i s and so did b.iJ\ ution ^ ( o 
there, tliTough a wnuh^w iii tlu lowir jouni , und wo 
mca&tured the lu up at ] am a (hustimd nan, scvcid^ 
foot long, ten foot blond and tw( lv<‘ loot hi^h of siKi i 
bais, and each bur lulviLdi a tiiirtv aid loitv pfuind 
weight And savs ('a]Jtain Hrnke, ion lads ol 

Devon, J’vt brought }ou ti.^ tlu jnuulli of llu woilds 
trea-^uie-hou->e, and it’s ^our own fault now if }ou don’t 
sweep it out as empty u-> a sioik-lisli * ” 

“ WJiy (hdn’l joii bring some ot (he^ home, 

Mr Oxeiilwun ^ *’ 

“Whv wenn’t vou (hero to help to cuirv them? 
AVo w'ould have brought ’em avvB> , ssaft ( uoiigh aiid^oung 
Drake and 1 had broke tho door al load almicly, but 
f’aptam Diako i o(>> oft in a dead taint and wlirn vo 
caiiK to look ho had a wound m his leg you iiiighl havu 
laid three fingtrs in, and liis boots were full of lilood 
and had bi'ou lor an hour or iuok , bid the heart of 
him was that, that he luvir kiu vi il (ill iiu diopjiod, 
and then his (uothcr and J got him avv«iv to the bouN, 
lie kicking and hlniggling. and bidding us lot liiiii go 
on with the fight, (Jiough eve ri stt*]) Jk took m fhe s.Tiid 
WAS in n pool of blood And so in gt»( oit And tell 
me, ve eons of sholten hemigs wh^ii i d worth more to 
nave him (ban tbo dirty mJvii ? tot Hl\er we ran get 
f^ain, bra\( bovs then'*s more fihli in the >cb than cvci 
came out of it and more silver m ^ombu do Dios than 
would pave nil the sireels m the U(s( eountrv but of 
such cnplnms as Frankv Drake, Hoa\(>i ikmi makes 
but ono at o time and if wo lost* hiiu, good bvn (o 
England’s luck suvs T, and who don't ai'ri'e, lut him 
choose his weapons, and J’ln his man ” 

He who df hvered this harnngue wa«j a (nil and stuidv 
personage, with n llond black lAnrded fair and liold 
restless daik eves, who leaned, wdh ( nissed legs and 
arms akimbo, agaiiibt the wall of the house , and Morued 
in the evf s of tho schoolboy a very inagnihco, somo 
pnneo or duke at least '■ 

CHARLES READE 

Charles Rej^pe was liom at Ipsdeii House, 
Oxfordshire, m 1814, lus luolluM, ‘ to whom,” ho 
said, I owe the larger half of wrhat 1 am ” being 
the ilaughter of John Seoll Wanug, a number of 
PaiUamont and the fnend of Grolo and Wilberforce 
Aftei graduating at Oxford ho bocomo Dean of 
Arts at Mrtgdalou in 1845, and Vico- Bel'S! dent of 
hia eollogp in 1851. At this time lus stylo of drt'^s 
— notably a gn'cn coal with brass buttons— lauwnl 
Romo Bonsiilion Althovigh called to the Bar in 
1843, fho law hod no attiaetion for him tis a 
profosBioii — (hough, doubfloss, his legal eciiiipinriit 
well served him later m tho maiiv' lawsuits w‘ leh, 
through a liasty and imperious temper, lio became 
involved 

As a dramatist ho made his first essav* >M(h 
The Ladies' BaMt ; this was followed by Ma\ks and 

' Wcatnmrd Ho / 
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Faces, wntten in collaboration with Tom Taylor 
Dunng the rehearsal of this play at the Haymarket 
Theatre, he made the acquaintance of Mrs Laura 
Seymour, an actrnaa and his Inend for many years, 
who advised him to try Action Acting on her 
suggestion he lumed the incidents of tins play 
into a novel, Peg Woffington, and wrote Chnsiie 
Johnstone , as novels they were successful, but 
£30 was all they brought to their author How- 
ever, Jio was a proliAc writer and not daimtcd by 
small pay In drawing up Ins “ account with 
literntuie ” in 1851, ho says for the first eighteen 
years “ In all, one hundred and Bve pounds That 
IS to say, about half a crown a wook — not oitough to 
pay for pons, ink, and paper, IcJiVing copying and 
shoe leather out of tho question ” . . “ Hod it 

not been for tho foUowship . and a mother’s 
generous help, 1 must have lioon ill the woikhouso 
or breaking stones on tlie highway ” 

In 1855 tho tnal of tho (lovernor of Birmingham 
Gaol for orui Itica to 1 ho prisoners midcr hia charge 
attracted Ttoodc’s attention, and alter studying 
the gaols of Durham, Oxford, and Beading, his 
indignation was arousod, and he wrote It's Never 
too Laic to Ml nil [l&5<o) In 1859 The Cloister and 
the Hearth, as A Good Fnjht, mode a partial appear- 
ance in Once a Il'iiA, and mcroased its circulation 
by twonty thouHand Tho talc was brought to 
an nhnipt com lusion by Heade in coiiHoquonoo of 
tho hbortiea taken with the marusenpt by the 
editor Hard, Caih in 1803, and (Inffiih Haunt two 
years lator For the latter Boivle roconod his 
liiglipst payment for a novel — £15<K) for the senal 
rights — fruta Mrs Henry Wood, founder of tlie 
Arqosii Some further diainatic \ontui'OB, inoro 
or loss icmunerntivo, followtsl, but his gicatest 
success. Drink (adapted fioin Zola’s U Assormnovr), 
in 1879, lirought tho author 12(1,000 

As a man Bcado was a contradictory, irascible, 
litigious kind-hoartcd and extremely generous man ; 
always roody to listen to anyone with a grievance, 
and was especially iiitorestcxl in those who had 
“ como down ” in tho world A great lover of 
animals, ho kept quite a menagerie at his residence 
in Ixnightsbi idge, whom ho lived from 1868-1880. 
Ho died at Shepherd’s Bush in 1881 

CtTABArTKRfPTrrs or Bkade and Kingsley 

Both Bcado and Kingsley hod so much m 
common as literary artists that it may prove 
suggest i\c to consider their work in the light of 
certain salient characteristics 

(1) A Vivid Appreciation of the Dramatic Element 
in Life 

Both men woro inclined to regard human lifo 
os a Kuccessivo senes of ciisi'S, a constant diorama 
of Bitiialions 

Kingsley came from a long lino of i ountry gentle- 
men and soldiers With his big fund of animal 
spirits, his s( om of nei i ou.s energy, ho turned 
naturally to those phases of concrete life whero 
opposing forces made tliomseKes most readily felt 
He had the instinct of tho soldier uho locos to 
Aght against heavy odds His own hfe was a hard 


struggle between liis passions and his ideals , 
between the natural man and the ethical man 
Much superAuous energy he worked oA m character 
istic fasliion Ho scal^ tho high waU of his college 
to begin tishmg some miles away one morning at 
three o’clock , and he met the troubles of headache, 
not by bromide but by a long tramp over tho fens 
in a head wind It is easy to understand, therefore, 
why lie nas oxcelloiit as a parish priest m a rough 
country iiAuge Ho was one of Ins people, able 
to undorstancl their weaknesses and frailties. And 
this quality, that made linn forceful as a pastor, 
mado liuu forceful os a wnter The man who is 
keenly alive to tho dramatic side of life may bo a 
bad historian and an unblushing partisan, but be 
never laiks the power to interest. He may not be 
a clear thinker, but he is certainly a clear observei 
Hia romances are dramas, and lus best poems are 
dramas Jlcrvi < is ilie drama of tho old Gods , 
Westward Ho, tlio drama of religious creeds , 
Hypatia, tho drama of tho clash liotwecii tho East 
and the West at tho dawn of Cliiistiaiiily , Hcre- 
ward the ]\ake, tho drama of tho Viking and Ascetic 
Ecclesiasticism , Yeast and Alton Locke, tlie drama 
of industrial strife , Three Fishers and The Sands 
of Die, the drama of Man von-ua Nature Even 
m that charming fancy. Water Diibics, the dramatic 
element is not laden ig 

Turning from Kingsley to Rende, we And tho 
same pioduminonce of tho dramntu element — ^with 
a chlforonco W'hat is this diffori'iico ^ It is not a 
diliereiice of ntlitudo but of piiseiitmont A boy, 
if asked to slato it. would say that Beode was the 
moio oxeiting 'The ciitio w'ould expound this 
diAeronoe by pointing out that Beatlo, while no 
loss intei-estod than Kingsley in the moral element 
of drama, is moro emphatic about its phy'Sieal 
constituents Kiiigsloy is absorbed by hia store' 
bocaicso it deals with a eoiiAii t , Bcado because it 
deals with a jiicturc'sipie and thrilling ecniHict 
Ho IS more sclf-eoiiBeiou.s Ilian Kingsley, more of 
tho doliboiato artist, and often frankly doliglita m 
hiH situations as situations It was the dream of 
his hfe to write a successful play, and he dovotcxl 
eighteen years to the study of art, prt'fornng the 
drama to tho nocol His ehiof friends were con- 
iioctod with tho stage rather than with letters. 
Never too JjOte to Mend was ecolvod from lus own 
play. Gold, that m its turn being mspiri'd by a play ; 
Peg Woffiruiton is a novel based on hia play Masks 
and Faces 

He hod a knowledge of stage technique that 
Kingsley lacked, and this makes him supennr to 
Kingsloy m dramatic intensity' , though Kmgsloy 
at hiB boat is more spontaiioous and loss mannered 

For sheer inanqiulation of thrilling situations 
he has no superior in English Action, though his 
contemporni y, W'llkio (''olliiis, exeollod him at 
times m subtlety of method in achieving his eAects 
Tho reader mu-st bo hard to move, however, who 
could road with tranquil pulse such hnoly devised 
episodes as that of tho scuttled ship m Hard 
Cash, of (he man-hunt in Never too Late to Mend, 
the esrapo by windmill m The Cloister and the 
Hearth,, or tho Aght with tho pirate ship in Hard 
Cash 
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(2) The Fundamental Realtam of their Faction 
Tho union of the elder romance and the younger 
realism that ive note in Scott is yot furlhei devel- 
oped by some of the Victorian novelists Desjuto 
their nch romantic equipment, botli Reade and 
Kingsley are essentially realists in method One 
recalls the viUago feast in ycaat, with its coarseness 
and sodden gaiety ; such jiortruits as tliat of tho 
poacher, or that rough diamond Mackenzie, in 
Alton Locke , and Roade is oven more tliorough 
in his realism He is lass prone than Kingsley was 
to stop and moralise ; he knew tho value of cutting 
tho cacklo and coming to the ’ossos ; and if ho 
IS mordinately long at timos (as he is in his master- 
piece, The Cioiater and the Hearth), this m not bo- 
causo he wants to preach, hut becauso ho is over 
generous with his sonHatioris One reseivation 
must, however, bo inad<^ , liis realism deals with 
things rather than with people His heroes and 
heroines and villains aio inoro often than not more 
abstractions, useful pu])petu for furthering his 
ingenious purposes as a story-teller, but uncon- 
vincing as vital portraits of real men and women 
But turn from the puppets of Iho drama to tho 
background, and Roade is noarly always clear and 
convincing whetlioi he is treating of prison life 
or of convict Boltlemcnts, or private asylums, or 
hfe on a dchori island, ho has gripped! his subject- 
matter, mastered his facts, and jiiftkcs the reader 
Boo tlio thing dosenbod with his own cyos. 

(3) The Social Purpose in ihc Novels 
Both licado and Jungsloy woro pTcacJiors at heart, 
and there is tho same dovinright, Mgorous morality 
111 thoir Milt mgs Both men not only attackinl 
injustices hut proposed K'modios Arlisticolh, 
Roodo has tlio greater power to fuse his social 
purpose and diamatic miagmatioii ; and as » 
humanitarian force, tliuugh no more strenuous 
than Kinghlov, lie is luoic ^n^led, moii* iiupressi\c 
Indeed no I'^iigliHfi novehst^ — Dickons himself not 
i^xcopted — put his genius with ficer disinterostod- 
ness at thi* soi^'ico of (he public than did Reodo 
Ills Idealism, clevCT as it is, would have boon of 
slight sorvKB hod not his loinaulu iiiiugiuatiou 
romforoed it Lacking Kingsley's lyric faculty, 
ho iH noni'-tlie-h'ss n ])ocl at licart No man 
without (he poet’s soiil could have iwimed The 
Cloister and the Hearth There is tho true “ Ro- 
nas( once of Wonder ” in its pages 

In shorts both men were realists in tho best ponw* 
of tho word, which implies no slavish rcjii cxiuction. 
of the externals of life, but a faithful presentation 
of such primal facts as lovo, pity, com age, ondur- 
anco, and especially those simple domesticities 
bolovod by Teutonic races Kmgslcw’s pinan of 
love IS but tho pi elude to his glonbcation of happy 
homo life, and Rinvdo is never so happy as when 
lie IS sliowiTig that even in tho most dognvJed 
breast, clear, suiiple homo affection may sUU be 
lurking 

The FiaHT with thk Beaa 

There was a peculiar <4ound, like something heavy, but 
not hard, rushing softlj over the dead Ica^es Gorard 
turned round wdh sorno littlo curiosity A colossal 


creature was coming down the road at about ozty 
paces distant 

He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at first, hut 
the next moment lie turned ashy pale 

“ Denys 1 ** he cried ‘ Oh, God ! Denys I ” 

Donys whirled round. 

It woB a boar as big as a cart-horse 
It wan tearing along with its huge head down, running 
on a hot scent The very moment ho saw it Denys 
said in a sickening whisper . 

“ The cub • ** 

Oh 1 the concentrated horror of that one word, whis- 
pered hoarsely, with dilating oyes ' For lu that syllabic 
it all flashed upon them both like a sudden stroke of 
lightning ui the dark — I he bloody trad, the murdered 
cub, the mother upon tiieni, and %t Di< atu 

All thiH in a lunmerit of time The next she saw 
them. Hugo os ^lic was, she seomed to double herself 
(it was hor long hair bristling with rugn) she 
raised her head big as a bull’s, her swino-shaped jaws 
oponod wude at them, hor eye*^ turned to blood and flaiue, 
and she rushed upon them, scattering the leaves about 
her liko a whirlwind Hhe came 

** Shoot 1 ** serearnud Donys, but Gerard stood shakmg 
from head to foot, usclct»p 

Shout, man i ten thousand devils, shoot ' too late I 
Tree • tree * ’* and he dropped the cub, pushed Gerard 
across the road, imd flew to the first tree and climbed it, 
Gerard the satni on his sjdo , and os they fled, both men 
uttered inliumun howls like sav'age creatures grazed by 
death 

With nil their speed one or other would have been torn 
to fragments at tho foot of his tree , hut tho bear stopped 
a moment at the cub 

Without taking )ier bloodshot eyes ofl thoso she was 
hunting, bliB smelt it all round, and found, how, her 
Creator only knows, that it uas dead, quite dead She 
gave a yell buch us m iLlier of the hunted ones had ever 
heard, nor dreamed to l>o in nature, and flew after 
Denjs bho icarid and •struck at him ns he chmhed. 
Jle was just out of /etich 

instantly slie seized iJic tree, and with her huge teeth 
tore a groat piece out of it vrith a oraRh Then she roared 
again, dug her claws dri'p into tlio hark, and l^gon to 
mount it rIowIv, hut as surely as a monkev 

Denys's ivi) star had led him to a dead tree, a mere 
shaft, and of no very great lieight Ho climbed faster 
than hiS puxsurr and W’^as soon at the top He looked 
this way niid Dial for Homo bough of another tree to 
spring to There wns none , and if he jumped down, 
ho knew the bear would be upon him or© he eoiild re- 
coter tho fill and make short work of him* Moreover, 
Delias was Id tie iisc^d to turning hi'i back on danger, and 
Ills blood was rising at being hunted Ho turned to 
l>ay 

Gerard’s Tioart was bettor than hiR nones He saw 
his fneud’s mortal daugi r, and passed at once from fear 
to bhndiHh rage He slipped down liis tieo in a moment, 
4«vug1it up the crossbow, which he liad dropped in tho 
road, and running furiously up, sent a bolt into tho 
In'or’s bodv with a loud shout The Is'iir g^^e a snarl 
of rage niid pain, and turned its head irrosolulelj 

*' Keep aloof 1 ” criod Don^s, '‘or you uro a dead 
iiiaii *’ 

** I < are not , ’* and in a moment ho had another bolt 
rt'wly and shot it (leicely Into tho bear, scroamiiig, 

** Take that * Take that ! ” 

Denjs poured a volley of oaths down at him “Get 
awaj , idiot i ** 

Tie was right tho bear fuidmg so foi nudablc and noisy 
u foe behind him, slipped grow ling down the tree, rending 
deep furrows m it a-s she slipped Gerard ran back to 
Tus tree and climbed it Bwifth But while his legs wtro 
dangling Rome eight feet from tho ground, the bear caino 
rearing and struck with her fore paw, tui<l out fltw a 
piceo of bloodv elotli from Girard’s hose TFo climbed, 
and ohinbod , and piesentlv he heard as it were in the 
lui a vojcn sav, “Go out on (ho bough ’ “ Ho looki d, 
and there was a long massive branch befoie him shooting 
u^iwards at a slight 9/iiigle ho threw his body across itp 
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and by a senes of convulsive efforts worked up it to 
file end. 

Then ho looked round panting. 

Tho boar uas Tziountirig the tree on the other Kido 
llo heaid hot (law» scru^iOp and saw her bulge on both 
>>iilos of tho jjia'>MVL tree i-lor oyo not being v( ry quick, 
hho reati)(.(l the fork and passi'd it, mounting the main 
Bloin CicraiLl drew breath more frwiy Tho bear eiiher 
heard liim, or found bv BceiitHhe aan wrung hlic {>ausrd , 
prtsontK v|u oauglil bight of liim Bho eyed him sttwhiy. 
thou th oendod (o tho folk Slowly, cautioiulv 

she HlrttclKc) out a paw and triud tho bough Jt wa,-^ 
a stiff oak bruuili, sound or iron Jnstinct taugid tho 
crealiire this it (ruwkd carefully out on tho iKiugh, 
groMhiig sa\T,goIy as it came 

Ociaid looki'd \iildlv down TTo was fort^' Kef ftoni 
the ground Death below Death inoMug hIow but 
Kuro on him in a still muro horrible fo^'m ilis hair 
bribtJid Tile sweat poured from him ilo Hat lirlp* 
less iasciTiateil, tongue lied 

Ab tho i<aifuJ monster Cl Awl^d growhitg toivarda him, 
iiicongnioiis ihoiights courntd (Jirough ins mind Mar- 
garet : tJi(> \ iili'ate, where it speaks of the rago of a sho- 
bciai roblsul of her whelps — Home — ^DLornif^ 

Tb( bear ciawlid on And now the stupor of death 
fell on the doomed man. , he saw the open jaws and 
bloodshot eves roming, liut in a mist 

Ah m a mist he heard u tuaiig ho glanced down, 
Denvs, while and silent as death, wuh ehooting up at 
th(' hear The iirur snarled at the twang, hat crawled 
on \guiii the cross-bow twanged, and flio boar snoiled, 
and came nearer Again (ho oioss-bow twanged, 
and tho next moment the boar was closo upon Gorcu'd, 
where ho hd with Jmir stamlmg stifl on end and oyi's 
Btaung horn their sockels, iHLUied Tho Imar opomd 
her jaos iiKo a graie, arrd iiot bl<iod spoulod from flu in 
upon f o>raid os from a pump Tlie bough rocked The 
woundi'd monslir was reeling, it iluiig, it Htuek its 
Mcklis of (lawh deep jiiCo the wood , it toppled, its 
claws lirld ijrin, inil its body roiled oH iiiul the sudden 
shock fo lliH bi vnehsliook^ * vrd foi ward on his stomach 
with lus fueo uiwm one of the boai'H strainiug paws 
At this, bv 11 convulsive effort, she niiM'd her hoo<l up, 
up, till he hit her hot fmtid breutii Tmm huge toolh 
snapped logr ther Inudlv (lose beiuw him iii the air 
with a hist i Ifort of ballli d halo TJie poiid(*rous earciwss 
rent tho claws out of the bough then pounded the earth 
W'llh a tremendous tiiunip There wivs a shout of 
tnuinjih helow and tho very next instant a ciy of die 
may for Geraid luul hwooiuhI, and without an attempt 
to sav'^e Jiiiiist It, rolled iioadlong from the pt'nlous iiiighf 

Denvs caught at Gerard, and somewlmt checked his 
fall , Imi it niav l>o doubted whether thi'* alone would 
have saved iniii from breaking his neck, or a limb Dis 
l»est fni iiH now was tho d> mg bear, on whoise hairy 
can ass his head and slioulders descended Denys tore 
bun off her It was iioudless Sho panted still, and 
hor limbs quiv^ered hut a Imre was not 60 harmless ; 
and soon she breathed her last ^ 


Tltfc FiaitT WITH THE Fill AXES 

Dodd cast his i vos all louiid llio horizon for liclp. 

Tlio sea was blank 

Tho bright -^un was hidden now , drops of ram fell, 
and tlio wind was begiiiniiig to sing, and t<ho HC‘a to rise 
a iittk 

“ (IcnlleTTicn,** said ho, “ let us knoel down and jiray 
for wisdom, in this soro strait " 

Ho and his oflicers kneeled on Iho quartcu’-iU^k 
When they rose, Dodd stood lajit about a mnmte , 
his great thoughtful ovo saw no more of tho enemy, 
the sea, nnr anything externnl , it was turned inward 
Urs officers looked at him in silorK-e 

** Sharpe,” said ho at last ‘ there mvst be a wav out 
of them both with nuch a breeze as this is now, if wo 
could but see it ” 

' Ay, »/,*’ groaned Sharpe 

^ The Cloutier and the Hearth 


Dodd iriuRed again 

** About ship ! ” said he boftly, like on absent man, 

** Ay, ay, sir * *' 

** Steer due north 1 said he, still like one whose zniiid 
was elHOwhere 

^Vhll^ the ship was coming about, he gave minute 
ordora to the iiialOK and the gunner, to ensure co- 
o^x^ration m the delicate and dangeroua iiianceuvres 
lliat were sure to bo at iiand 

Tho wind w'as WNW lie was Riaiiding north one 
pirate lay on ins loo beam stopping a leak between wind 
luid vvaLcr, and hacking tho deck clear of hia broken 
must and yards TliP other fresh, and (hirst mg for tho 
ca^> prey, came up to weathei on liuii and hang on lus 
(Xuarler, pirate fashion 

When they wcio distant about a cable's length, tho 
fro^h pirate, to meet tho ship's chutigo of tacticH, changiKl 
his own, lulled up, and gave the Hhip a broadside, woll 
aimed but not deHtruclive, tho guns being loaded witli 
hall 

lk>dJ, Jiistood of teplymg immediately put Iuk helm 
hold ii]> and ran under tho pirate's stern while he was 
jammed up in Ihn wind, and with Ins five eighloon- 
poundors raked him foio and aft, then jiaying olT guro 
ium throe canoiiadea crammed with grajin and canister , 
the lapid dischaigo of eight guns made tho ship tremble, 
and enveloped her m thirlc smoke, loud shrieks and 
groans were beard horn the scliuoner tho smoke cleared , 
the pirate's mainsail bung on dock, his jibboom was cut 
off like a carrot and tlio sail struggling his foresail 
looked laco. lanes of dead and wounded lay still or 
wTitlimg on his clock, and Ins lee scuppers ran blood 
uito the sea Dodd squared Jiis yards and boio away 
Tlie siiqi rushed down Iho wind, kaving (lie schooner 
Btaggoucl <111(1 all abroad Hut not for long , the pirato 
wore and bred lus how-chasers at the now /lying Jcjrm, 
split one of tlm caiionadts in two, and killed a Lascar, 
and rniwlt a lude m tbo foresail, tins done, Ji(> }tois((>d 
a inams.ul again m a true, sent lus woundid )>elow, 
flung ills deiul over)r><ijd to the horror of tiuir Sotti, 
and came aflor the living Rhip, yawing and bring hiu 
hoW'CluvsorH Till' ship wiw tulcnt Site liad no shut 
to throw liwav Xol onlv did she take thcsi) blows liko 
a coward, but all signs of hfo disupjioared on her, pxrt|:>t 
two men at tho wheel, and tho captam on the main 
gangway 

Dodd had ordered the crew out of the rigging, armed 
them with ciilloHses and laid them flat on the fore- 
castle ffo aLo loinpellod Ivcnealv and Fullolove to 
come down out of harm's woy, no wiser on tlie stnoolli- 
bor« question than they went up 

The great patient ship ran environed by her foes, 
one dostrovor right in her course, another in her wake, 
following h tr with yi lU of vongeunco, and pounding aw uy 
at her — but no reply 

Suddenly tlio veils of the pirates on both Rides ceased, 
and there was a niomenl of dead silonco on the sea 
Yot nothing frcsli hod happened 
Yes, this had happened tho jiiratrs to windward, and 
the piralc's to Ic'OW'aid, of the Aqra had found out, at 
Olio and tlio Hamn moment, that the merchant captain 
they liod lashed, and bulliod, and tortun^d was a patient 
but trenicudous man It was not only to rake the fresh 
Hchouniw he htvd put his Hliip before tho wind, but also 
by u dniibio, daiing inofltc r-Htruko to hurl his monster 
ship liodily oil tho other Without a foresail sho could 
nover get out of hor way The pirate crew hod stopped 
the leak, and cut away and unshipped tho broken fore- 
mu'^t and were Rtoppiiig a new ono, when they eaw tho 
huge Hliip bearing down m full aail Nothing easier 
than to slip out of her way could they get tho foresail 
to draw , hut tho timo was short, tho deadly intention 
manifeHt the coming destruction swift 

Aftor that solemn silence came a storm of cues and 
cursc‘s, ns tlicir Hoainen wont to woik to fit tho yard and 
raise) tho sail , while their fighting men seized thoir 
matchlocks and trained the guns They were well com- 
manded by an heroic, able villain Astcni tho coimort 
thundered , but the Agrafe response woa dead sUence 
more awful than broadsides. 
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For then seen with what majesty the enduring 
Anglo-Sakoii fights 

Guo of that indomitable race on tho gangway » one at 
t}io foremoHt, two at tho wheel, conned and steered t)m 
roat ship down on a hundred matchlocks and a grinning 
roodHide just as they would liave conned and stoered 
her mto a British harbour 

Starboard 1 ’ ’ said Dodd, la a dcop calm \ oice, w itli a 
motion of his hand 

“ Starboard it is ** 

The pnatn wriggled uhoiul a httle Tlio man furwaicl 
made a silent signal to Dodd. 

" J*ort I ’ said Dodd quietly. 

** Port it IB 

But ul this critical momoiit tho pirate attorn soiit a 
niiscliH \uus shot and knocked one of the men to atoms 
at the holm. 

Dodd waved hiH liand without a word, nnd another 
man rose from tho dock, and took his ploco in Mileuce, 
and laid Ins uiishakmg hand on the wheel stained with 
that nian’'^ warm blood whoso place ho took 

Tlio high ship was searoo sixty yards diHtant , she 
seemed U> know she reared her lofty Figure-head with 
grc'at awful shoots into tho air. 

But now ilio panting pirates got thoir new foresail 
hoisted with a jovful shout , it drew, the schooner 
gathered way, and thoir funous consort close on tho 
Agra's heels just then scourged her dock with grape. 

** Port * *’ said Dodd calmly 

“ Port It IS *' 

The giant prow darted at the escaping pirate. That 
acre of corning conv&s took the wind out of tlie swift 
nehoonor's foresail , it dapped oh, then she was doomed I 
That awful inoinont parted tho races on board her , 
tlio Papuaiib and Sooloos, thoir black faces Inid and 
blue with horror, leaped jelling into the sea or crouched 
and whimpered , the yellow Malays and brown Porlu- 
guos<\ though blan< hod to one colour now, turned on 
dentil like dying pniithois, fired two cannon slap into 
the ship’s hows, and snapping tlicir muskets and match* 
loc ks Hi their solitary executioner on the ship’s gangway, 
and out fiew their knives Iiko irushod wasfm’ stings. 
Cbash < the Indiaman's cutwater m thick smoko beat 
in the schooner’s broculside down wont hei musts to 
leeward hke fishing rods whipping tho water , there 
was a horrible shrieking yell , wild forind leaped off 
on tho Agra, and were hacked to pieces almost ere they 
reached the deck — a surge, a chasm in the sea, filled 
witli an instant rush of cngulphing waves a long, awful, 
grating, grinding noise, never to be forgotten in this 
world, all along under tho ship’s kool — and the fearful, 
maiestic monster passed on over tho blank she hod 
made, with a pale cn^w standing uilent and awe’Btruck 
on tho dock , a cluster of wild heads and staring eye* 
bails bobbing like corks in her foaming w’^ake, sole relic 
of the bloit^'out destroyer , and a wounded man 
staggering on the gangway, with hands uplifted and 
staring eyes. 


Shot 111 two i>lnc€*K, the head and tlio breast * 

\\ itli a loud c ly of pitj and dismay, bhorpe, Fullulo\ o, 
Kencalv, u'ld olliors lU'ihed to catch lum bul, iio 
they gut nrai, tho captain of tho tniimphanl ship t< II 
down on his hands ami knees, liis lieiid sunk o\o! the 
gangway and his blood ran fivsb and pat tired in iho 
xzuiisi ol ilicm, on the deck lie had dehridcd so bia\uly t 

Towards tho clobo of the Viiluiianoni, 

Buhant (iS'.hi-lQtll), HD industrious man of loltois, 
with a plooHaiit liifusioii of lonuiiilic Jiuaguiiilioii, 
doalt laigoly with r oniempoiurj hfo and iimiincrH, 
somotiincK in coLiaboial ion with Ins tnmd, Jamlj 
Kick, at other times, us in Alf iSorts (md ('on(htnfns 
o/ JltfcH, Riiigludxuiidod Tin latter book dindr vmHi 
hfe in Kant Londuii, deKiibnig it with u liiiuiaMi- 
tarion \igouraud flhirwd insiglit not witboul up 
influt'Tico on tho gnoilly ((»inpciTi\ of “ Knst End” 
Blory*tollors that sprang up in tin iumoIks A.tid 
tho “ l^eoplo'fl I’ulato ” in \Vhitot hapel is u iiK’nioiial 
of the piofouiid mfiucnco that Bi sunt ox<i1<hI 
During the last few years of his life Bosaiit woikcd 
hard at a aonos of books dealing with J.ondon lile 
throughout tlio age's, and oxcoHkI ])ai licularlv 
lu illuminating its social ospocls In Ins bigger 
Btudii'B of London ho was he'Ipod by oilifi's, though 
the guiding sjurit w'OB his but Ins adiunablo little 
voIujuoH on TlVs/jnt/wffr nnd London n'm iiii to sliow 
tho skill w'lth which he could vitalise th(‘ hfo of a 
bygono age 

At tho close of tho oighli(« tho huinanitnnan noto 
m oui fiction bf'coini’s niui h losq proiioiincfsl *1 ho 
astiingont lealiMm Dial luw jiime'd ono of tho 
fone'i of the siicc ('cdnig o\ a ga\ o a loss projxigandiRt, 
loss senliniontal flavour to tho novel of sofinl hfo 
and luannors Now and again, oh in ]VTi KiriiAitn 
Whitbinc’b No fi, John Immanilanon zeal 

lights up tho record of moan slm'tp ” and soidid 
hving, but WMth tho ppnwl of Sixmhsm a moro 
dispassionale and scientiho tnnlinent of soe lal 
problems snccoedod tho ojnotintial appeal But tlio 
humanitarian note had served its purpose , bad 
^akon tho complatoncy of tho apathetic iiuddlo 
class, and hod jirovod a powerful ally to suiiiilc niont 
tho work of Huch refonuers as Wilberforee, Asbk'v, 
Oostlei, Koborl Owen Their work to-day has been 
taken up by such plaj^nghts as Bernard Bhaw 
and John Galsworthy 

1 Hard Cash, 


II. PROSE’ (a) Fiction. THACKEnAT and the Novni^ of Satire Thackeray — Disraeli — 

Trollope — Butler 


WILLIAM MAICEPEACE THACKERAY 
(lSll-18fi3) 

His Life 

WiLLiAH Makepeace Thackeray came of a good 
old Yorkshire family, and was born in Calcutta, 
July 18, 1811, whore his father, who hold an impor- 
tant post under the East India Company, died m 
1816 In 1817 the boy waa Bent to England in 
company with a young cousin, and well remembered 
being taken by a blMk servant to flee the exiled 


Napoleon at St Helena, and l>oin»’ told Duit “ ho 
eats thniP ehoop o\ cry day, and all the httlo cliildron 
ho can lay hands upon ” 

At no timo inclined for study, he was pint nrsi 
to school at Chiswick, then to CliHrtcrhouso in 
1822 under Dr RussoU, who denounced linn us 
“on idle, shuffling, profligate boy ” A lellow- 
pupil named Luldoll, afterwards Doan of Chu'^t- 
tdiUTch, Oicford, said, “ He never atU^mplod to loiini 
. , . Wo Bjicnt our timi‘ moRtlv in draw'ing 

I remember one — Macbeth as a butcher branoishmg 
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two blood-reeking knives, and Lady Moobeth as a 
butcher’s wife clapping him on the shoulder to 
encourage him ” As most schoolboys, ho hod a 
liking fur the “ tuck shop,” and on one occasion 
consumed half a crown’s worth, “ including ginger 
hooi ” , a light witli hia friend Venables ended in 
a broken nose, a noticeable feature m all hia 
portraits 

After leaving Charterhouse he went down to 
Devunshiie , hero he mode his first contribution 
(■<> literature, a parody of Moore’s Mitutrel Boy, 
printed in a local newspaper , three humorous 
drawings in water-colour for a copy of The Birde 
of Aristophanes are also known to exist 

In 1829 he went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
boeaino Iho niovuig spirit of a brilliant sot that 
included Alfred Tennyson, Monckton Milnes, and 
Edward FitzGerald , ho also won the Chancellor’s 
prize for his poem Tunbudoo, that afterwards 
appeared in the University journal — The Snob 
Thackeray has said that ho was “ heked into 
indelonce ” when a child, os a lad “abused into 
Bulkinass,” and later “ bullied into despair,” but 
nothing snoins to have been an incentive to study ; 
tho itch of travel was folt in the blood, and ho left 
the university in 1830 without a degree 

On coming of age he inherited about £20,000 ; of 
this he soon lost some in gambling, a little through 
the failure of a bank, then purchased a newspaper, 
tlie Nniionai Slan/lard, that floated loss than five 
months, and still further lessened hia income ; 
then with his stopfathor. Major Carmichael Smyth, 
ho focused Ins energies on a Radical iienapapcr 
named The Oonetiluitonal In this Thackeray 
showed much promise aa a journahst, but it required 
more than this to make it a success It gradually 
collapsed, and with it tho remainder of Thackeray’s 
fortune 

While acting os Fans correspondent for The 
ronatitutional he added to hia respunsihihtiea in 
1830 by his marriage with Miss Isabella Shawo, 
daughter of Colonel Shawo of Cork On leaving 
Cambndgo ho had tiavellnd on tho Continent in 
a dilettante fashion, studying French ond German 
and frequenting the art schools of Pans Now that 
ho is thrown upon hia own resources for a hving 
Ins ambition is to become an artist Many ventures 
woio inado without' succeaa , at last, on Dickons 
nifuaiiig his offer to illustrate Pickwick, Thackeray 
made a bid for litoratiiro In this he was more 
fortunate In 1837 ho became a rnembor of the 
staff and a regular cent i ibut or to Fraser’* M aqazine , 
for winch he wrote The Lcttcm of Mr C J Yellow- 
plufth (1837-8), Catherine (ISSil-^O), The Oreat 
Hoqgarty Dutmond (1841) and the celebrated 
Memoirs of Barry Lyndon (1844) In 1842 ho made 
a tour in Ireland and met with Charles I,iOver; the 
following year one of the most humorous of his 
works, The Insh Sketch-Book, was published 

In 1840 ho was in sore trouble j the health of 
his young wife gave way — despite all his love and 
care, culminating in complete mental breakdown; 
and in 1844 ho was left alone to lavish all his 
affection on their two httle girls Mrs Thackeray 
died m 1892 

On joining the stiofE of Punch, Thackeray made a 


wide appeal to the general publio with The Book 
of Snobs (1846), but it was not till Vcmtty Fair 
appeared (1847-8) in monthly parts that he re- 
ceived full rocogmtion , oven tho sale of this was 
BO small at first that the publishers thought of 
suppressing it However, with the sixth number 
and tho account of Mrs Perkins’s BeJl, the sale 
increased enormously, and Vanity Fair became the 
talk of London 

'rhaokoray was never averse to talking shout 
his books, and there is a little story of VanUy Fair 
m Dean I.iddell’s Life Mrs Liddell said to him 
one day, “ Oh, Mi Thackeray, you must let Dobbm 
marry Ameha ' ” “ Well,” he replied, “ ho shall, 

and whon he has got her he will not find her worth 
having ” 

With all 'Thackoray's satirical condemnation of 
the hfe of Belgravia there was no more welcome 
figure m their midst ; every house was open to him, 
and he thoroughly enjoyed their flattery and atten* 
lion, “ There are people who would give their ears, 
or half their mcomes, to go to these fine places,” 
he was heard to say. Yot ho was equally happy 
and loyal to his fnends in Bohemia. 

After Vanity Fair came Pendennis (1848-50). 
In 1851 he broke new ground and gave the first 
of a course of lectures on The Enghsh Humotmets 
of the Eighteenth Century 

*’ Tho audience,” Charlotte Bronte tells us, “ was sold 
to be the cream of London society, and it looked so. 
... I oould not always coincide with the sentiments 
expressed, or the opinions broaohed , but I admired 
the gentlemanlike ease, the quiet humour, the taste, 
tho went, and tho originality of the lecturer ” 

After the London lectures he crossed to America, 
where ho became very popular 

“ Nobody is quiet hero,” he wrote, ” nor am I The 
rush and rostJessness please me, and 1 like, for a little, 
tho dash of tlin stream 1 am not received like a god, 
which I like too There is one paper which goes on 
nverv morning saying I am a snob, and I don't say no. 
Six people wore reodmg it at breakfast thie morning, 
and the man opposite me this morning popped it under 
tho table-cloth But tho other papers roar with appro- 
bation ” 

In 1853 he puhhshod The Nesoeomes, Esmond 
(1855), with its sequel The Virginians (1857-9): 
and in 1860 started the ComhiU Magazine with 
hovel the Widower, The Adventures of Philip, and 
tho charming Roundabout Papers. 

For some years Thackeray had boon sufioring 
from heart trouble, but ho worked on steadily ; 
hn had just started on his now novel, Denis Duval, 
when he died suddenly in December 1863 

Like many big men — Thackeray stood six foot 
four inches — he had the roost gentle end lovable 
manner, and was the idol of bis children and oU 
young people. 

"Few persons,” says a contemporary, “would ima- 
gine hiB sterling qualities of solid mirth and faithfulness 
in friendship With strangers reserved and unoom- 
municatire, to those who knew him he is open-hearted, 
kindly disposed, and generous To groat sensibility and 
an innate love of all that is good and noble, he uniliCS 
sentiments of profound hate and contempt for false* 
hood, meannesa worldbness, and hypoensy.” 



THACKERAY AND THE NOVEL OF SATIRE 


HiB Wore 

Thackeray first found himself as a writer m The 
Book oj Snobs. The weakness and the strength 
of his long-sustained satire against the social 
foibles of his tune are revealed m that book. Other 
wnTers had dealt with it before Thackeray, but 
more to mock qmetly than to rail bitterly as did 
ho. The strength of his attack is better seen in 
the cunpler illustrative matenal of Vantty Fair 
than in the thumbnad sketches here ; for ho is 
neither clear nor convmcing m The Book oJ Snobs. 
That snobbery is contemptible all decent men and 
woman sue agreed , and most people are conscious 
of a snob whon they meet one It is a more 
debcato matter, though no leas essential for a 
satirist, to clearly define m advance how the genua 
may be detected and what are its distmctn e marks. 
Thackeray’s own dofiiution is somewhat inept : 
“ He who meanly admires mean things is a snob ’* 
— for the snob is not to be caught and ticketed m 
this way. 

It is surely not the mean admiration of mean 
things, but the mean admiration of anything, what- 
ever be its worth or unworthmess, that is the essence 
of snobbery Snobbery hee in its mental attitude, 
and has nothing neo(> 4 sanly to do with the object 
of the attitude I am not a snob meiely liecause 
I prefer a Uuko to a dustman • I may prefer his 
comjiany booauso I csloom culture, rofinemont, 
and breeding lieforo ignuranco, vulgarity, and 
coarseness 1 am only a snob if I give my prefer- 
ence on the ground of hia social position irrespective 
of his mental and moral qualities “ Hearts just 
08 nch and rare may dwell in Belgrave Square 
08 m the lowly air of Seven Dials ” Thackeray 
himself was no snob j yet he frankly preferred the 
ways of “ polito society ” to tho rough and roody 
nays of tho Bohemian He had a marked profer- 
once, as Mrs Lynn Lynton once observed, for 
“ good living, good monnors, pretty women, and 
refinod talk ” You may coll this a form of “ social 
sensuality ” if you hke ; but it is certainly not 
snobbery Thackeray, however, was not in tho 
least bound by tho mstnctions of his own defimtion ; 
and applied the term snob indiscriminately to every 
variety of bchoviour To spend more money than 

you can ailord, as Lady B does, mav lie a form 

of snobbery — though oveiy spendthrift is not a 
snob — since this lady is truckbng to mere position. 
But we may reasonably decline to place poor Sir 
Walter Kaleigh on the black-list because of that 
httlo affair with the cloak on tho muddy road- 
way 

It is quite arguable, of course, that there is a 
touch of snobbery in most of us, just as there is a 
touch of Sir Willoughby ratteme in most men; 
but Thackeray is not concerned with tho general 
failings of human nature so much as the specific 
faihngs of certain people 

As a matter of fact snobbery became a literary 
obsession with Thackeray, and he ressl it into 
everything and into almost eveiyone. 

This bluntneas of perception mars the effect of 
a good deal of his satire It is a pity, for Thsgikeray 
can be subtle enough in exposing our middle-aloes 
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failings, as his powerful picture of the Crawleys, 
the Sedleys, and the Osbornes oon testify. 

Yet wre do not see the best part of Thcuikeray 
in his mordant presentments of reepectablo 
mediocntioe and pretentious fools. It was well 
done — but was it worth the domg on this scale ? 
‘Ills finest art is shown in his pictures of roguos, 
male and female There is promise, if little more 
than promise, m that gemal rogue, Barry Lyndon ; 
bnlhant performance m Becky Sharp and Kawrdon 
Crawley Just as Dickons can make his menially 
weak characters bkoable, so can Thackeray attract 
us to hiB moral weaklings Becky, despite her 
early Viotonan dress, is a vital and (numphant 
creation ; and Bawdon deserves to bo bracketed 
with her. 

Granl/ed a spice of devilry, a dash of the vagabond 
elomont, and Thackeray as an artist moves wuth 
ease and cunmng Bcatiix is not a sccuup, but 
neither is she a model of all the virtues as is Amelia. 
Yet how much more olive ? 

Great praise has been accorded to tho picture of 
Colonel Nowcomo , but for freshness, force, and 
truenoBs to hfo, commend me to the happy-go-lucky 
Ton and tho peccant Costigan 

Thackeray’s insight into the psychology of the 
plausible scoundrel end into thoughtless, hot- 
blooded youth, IB seen not only in hia novels but m 
his critical estimates Bead his English Humourists, 
and you will realise how admirably ho seizes on 
the essential greatness of Fielding, and of Steele, 
not oblivious to their failings os men but valuing 
their defects in their proper relations But face 
him with the pathological vagaries of a Swift or 
Sterne, and his detestation of the men hbnds him 
in the most amazing way to their unquestionable 
gemuB 

Thackeray’s inodequalo treatment of Swift is 
the more curious inasmuch as these two have mucli 
m common Each woe continually harping on 
the msmcenties and ehams of life, each favouied 
irony as a method of presenlmont , m both there 
IS a certain bitterness of spirit and disgust with 
contemporary hfo. Swift, of course, is infinitely 
more savage, more one-sided, more cynical , but 
Swift’s nature cannot bo estimated without taking 
his physical infirmities into account Perhaps 
Theckorny’s violence towards him is duo to some 
inslmctive appreciation of the liond betwoon them 
and biwausb he saw in Swift an exaggerated edition 
of himself 

Thackeray was no cynic, though ho hos often 
been termed one ; and herein bos tho fundomented 
difference between him and Swift His bitterness. 
Indeed, is often meroly a cloak to hide his sensitive- 
nees His own hfe was clouded by tragedy, and 
he IS intensely susceptible to tho sinister elements 
in other human lives It is tho old story of the 
Princess and the Pea over again But bke many 
proud, sensitivo natures he is tomfied of taking the 
world into his confidenco ; of showing his inherent 
sentimentality (which will out in spite of him), 
and for foor he should be laughed at by the world- 
lings he savagely fastens upon the infirmities of 
human nature, whereas all the while he has a pro- 
found belief in the essential goodness of things; 
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thus he mooke and jeeta and taunts as poor Punobi- 
nello did, to hide his own aching sympathies. 

How acutely he felt with snSenng may be 
judged from the following passage : 

“ Between mo and those fellow-creatures of mine who 
are sitting In the room below, bow strange and wonderful 
IB the partition ' We meet at every hour of daylight, 
and are mdebtod to each other for a hundred omooe 
of duty and comfort of life , and we live together for 
years and don't know each other John’s voice to me 
IS quite different to John’s voice when he addresses his 
mates below If I met Hannah in the street with her 
bonnet on, I doubt whether I should know her And 
all these good people, with whom T may live for years 
and years, have cares, intorosts, dear friends and rela- 
tives, mayhap schemes, passions, longing liopcs fragedies 
of their own, from which a carpet and a few plankn and 
beams utterly separate me When we wire at the sea- 
side, and poor Helen used to look so pole, and run after 
the postman’s bell, and seize a letter in a great scrnwlmg 
hand, and read it, and cry m u corner, how should we 
know that the poor little thing’s heart was breaking ? 
She fetched the water, and she smoothed the ribbons, 
and she laid out the dresses, and brought tho early cup 
of tea m the mormng, just os if she had no cares to keep 
her awake ” 

Dickons’ pathos is gonumo enough, but suifem 
too often from over -emphasis Thackeray’s greater 
artistic reticence keeps him from molodramatics : 

“ No more firing was heard at Brussels , the pursuit 
rolled miles away Darkness came down on the field 
and city , and Amelia was praying for George, who 
was lying on his lace dead, with a bullet through liis 
heart " 

What could be simpler or more briefly stated ’ 
Yet m Its lory brevity and simplii'ity lies its power 

Equally t ompclhng in its unforced pathos is tho 
following 

“ Wo weie to leave our lodgings on Monday morning, 
but on Saturday evening the ehild was soizotl with 
cunvulhions, and all Sunday the mother watched and 
prayed for it , but it pleased God to take the innocent 
infant from us, and on Sunday at midnight, it lav a 
corpse on its mother’s bosom Amon 1 We have other 
children happy and well, now round about us, and from 
the father’s heart the memory of this little thing has 
almost faded , but I do bebeve that every day of her 
life the mother thinks of her first-born that was with 
her for so short a whilo , . . and she wears still at 
her nook a little, little lock of guidon hair, winch she 
took from the lioad of the mlaiit os he lay Rmiliiig in 
Ins coffin It has happened to mo to forgot the oluld’s 
birthday, but to her never 1 ” 

It IS to bo rogretled that Thockoray did not deal 
more often with the pitiful side of things, and 
stand more aloof from the silliness and pretence 
ho saw around him Not that this did not need 
ezposmg, but it was not worth so much time os 
he spent over it No one could depict adventurers, 
cheats, sycophants, and fools better than he : but 
tho world IS not made up of these, and no one knew 
that better than Thackeray If only he had been 
less concerned to hide his feelings and had taken 
more pains to give freer expression to his real 
genius I 

Thackeray satirised social conventions, Dickens 
national weaknesses Pretence and snobbery felt 
the lash of the one hypocrisy and cruelty tho rage 
of the other Dickens uses a big brush and lays 
on the coloun thickly ; subtle effects ore more in 


Thackeray’s line. Diokens paints m oils, Thackeray 
m water colours Each has a big canvas, but 
Diokens excelled m vivid, massive effects, Thackeray 
m dehoate touches and m clear draughtamonship 
What ooiild be better done or more delicately 
effective than this passage about Bohemia, over 
which 

“ there hanra an endless fog occasioned by much tobacco ; 
a land of buliard roome, eupper rooms, oysters and land 
of Boiig , a laud where soda water flows freely in the 
morning , a land where men call each other by their 
Christian names , where most are poor, where almost all 
are young, and where, if a few old stars enter. It is be- 
cause they have preserved more tenderly and carefully 
than others their youthful spirits and tho delightful 
oapaoity to be idle." 

In his pictures of Bohemian life m early Vic- 
torian London, Thackeray is wonderfully happy. 
He know his Costigans and Fanny Boltons and H arry 
Fokors, as well os Dickons knew his Codluis and 
Shorts, his httlo Marchioness, and his Jmglos His 
amiable young women are neither better nor worse 
than Dickens’. Neither novelist excelled m draw- 
ing heromes ; but his young men are more con- 
vincing, and his old ladies equally effective though 
less irrepressibly humorous 

As a stylist Thackeray is, at once, both suporioi 
and inferior to Diokens His riper culture, his 
greater fastidiousness keeps him from the glaring 
crudities that mar Dickons’ writmgs ; and Ins 
eloquence, when he lets himself go, has a tragic 
beauty that did not lie in Dickons’ homelier art 
to compass At the same time the intimate lioineh- 
neas, tho contagious zest of Dickens’ stylo, carries 
with it a wider, a more universal appeal 

Thackeray’s style appeals to our cntical intelli- 
gence, Dickens’ to our heart and imogmation. 
Indeed the cntic m Tliackoray is insistent every- 
where. He is always ready to mtnide on the story : 
he is behind every oharacter, and takes no poms, 
as some novelists do, to keep up tho illusion of 
reality A few strong prejudices apart , he is a sound, 
broad-minded cntic , there is cidmirable stuff m 
The Englieh Humourmte and in The Four Oeorges ; 
while no one but a gonumo critic could ha\ e wntten 
Emnond, with its intimate knowledge and apprsiso- 
ment of oighteenth-century ways and manners 
From tho artistic point of view he never equollod, 
much less excelled, this picture of Quoon Anne’s 
time There are psasagos in Pendennui and Vastly 
Fair, fewer passages m The Newcomce and The 
Vtrgirtians and Dem» DwocH, that are as satisfying 
in conception and execution. But nowhere does 
he achieve the semo easy level of oxccllonce os in 
Emnond It is a groat histoncaj novel, not in the 
sense that The GUnster and the Hearth is groat, but 
m the sense that Old Mortality is groat. Beade 
gave us a brilliant tour de force, Thackeray a per- 
fectly natural expression of two-thirds of his tem- 
perament as well as of his own scholarly knowledge. 
Mere scholaiship, however erudite, will never 
inspire a great histonoal novel unless there be 
some idiosynoratio affimty that gives a man psycho- 
logical msight into the life of the time 

Etmond is no dexterous piece of Wordour Street 
oraftsmaDship ; indeed, Thackeray is not over- 
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■orupuloua to reproduce the phraseology of the age, 
he has done something far b^ter than that, he has 
reproduced the inmost spint of the era of Queen 
Anne. If in his reproduction of actual historical 
figures he is less satisfying, we must remember that 
even Scott is not at his best there , and the per- 
sonal predilection of the reader comes mto play 
as soon as men hke Addison and Steele are brought 
upon the scone. None the loss Addison and Steele, 
Steele especially, are admirably drawn, while Swift 
at any rate is not unskilfully depicted— once grant 
Thackeray’s hostile point of view 

The greatness of tho book, however, lies m its 
private history, and m suoli perfect pieces of 
characterisation as tho capricious but lovable 
Lady Costlewood, Beatrix, “ whoso eyes are fire, 
whose lock is love,” tho shiftless yet attractive 
Lord Costlewood, and Esmond himself 

Esmond is Thackeray’s greatest book His 
other books aro great in parts, but lack homogeneity 
and piiapoctivo They havo been abused for their 
excessive discursiveness ■ but discursiveness is no 
fatal bar to a great book, though it mav be to a 
great novel Tnslram S)utndy is hopeless as a 
novel , but it IS one of tho great books of literature. 
And it would be impossible to deny the attribute 
of greatness to Vanity Fair, to Pendennis, and to 
The Ecu'CHues Sterne’s discursiveness is woven 
in ouo pattern, Thackeray’s is not The pi caching 
honnoiiises ill with tho comedy, and obtrudes 
detnmentally on tho illusion of reality creoted by 
tho oharaetors This is a real pity , for tho charac- 
terisation IS often admirable, ooeasioiially super- 
excellent It IS loss obtrusive in Vanity Fair and 
Pendennis , it is more obtrusive in The Kewcomes. 
Consi'qiiontly these later books afford ils less satis- 
faction than the oorlior ones, though in sheer 
pnwci of characterisation The Newcomes and The 
Virginians contain some of Thackeray’s best work. 
It IS the grealor regret, therefore, that the tedious 
moralising and wearisome rhapsody should distract 
our altonlion from such finely drawn figures ofl 
Ethol and Bamos Newconie, Lady Kew and tho 
Baronoss do Bernstein, or such delightful cori- 
catiires os Charles Iloneyman, “ F. B ,” and 
Sampson 

Tliackeroy’a moralising ia tho most welcome 
when lio facos us frankly as tho disoursive essayist. 
This ho does m the Roundabout Papers, which are 
happily blended with genial humour and pleasant 
whimsicality Hrre ho is not too serious or too 
improving Wlion ho is very serious ho is im- 
questionablv a boro, unlike Georgo Eliot, who had 
a really consislent philosophy of life bohmd her 
monitory moods 

Looking at Thackeray’s work from the point of 
view of its place in the dovolopmont of English 
fiction, wo are struck by tho more emphatic 
realism of his stones as compared with that of 
his predecossois His instinctive cntical faculty 
revolted against the ganah sentiment of Lytton 
and Ainsworth, tho philanthropic romanticism of 
Dickens, the moohine-made morality of G. P R. 
James The crimmal, ho protested, is not neces- 
sarily a picturesque hero — ^Iike your Eugene Aram 
and Jack Sheppard ; the anstooiat is not neces- 
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sanly a scoundrel nor the poor man an angel of 
light , our pohtical and social institutions are not 
so inept emd infamous aa the refoimmg novelist 
would liave them Let us face the world we hve 
m with demur eyes and a more critical discernment 
Scoundrels are often exceliont company so long as 
we do not sentimentalise their villainy ; but they 
come from every olass in the commumty They 
are pecuhar neither to Belgravia nor to the Kew 
Cut 

In all this he did good and momorublo work m 
restonng to Englisli fiction a solicr ac tualitv and a 
fairer appraisement of class virtues and class tailings 
than it had received since the time of Fielding 
For this reason Thackeray excels os a painter of 
manners, as an artist of the conventions, ai u 
draughtsman of civilised man with all his merits 
and limitations And he did the same service for 
English bet ion as Ben Jenson did for tho English 
diama ; and just as Jonson, loving Shakespeare, 
yet saw his deficiencies and his danger as a model 
to writers with less genius, so Thackeray realised 
tho imperfectioiic of Dickons and the danger attach- 
mg to young writers who should slavishly follow 
m his wake 

The analogy need not be pressed too close , but 
It has ils instructive side, and is fraught with 
greater significance, perhaps, than many admirers 
of Thackeray would care to admit 

In ono respect, certainly, Dickens resembled 
Shakespeare, and that is m the rich, resibent 
vitality of hiB creative work , and this it is which 
makes him tnuinph over many other writers 
superior to him in montol odormnent and in artis- 
tic cunning , and this it is. I think, which, despite 
the more fastidious craftsmanship of Thackeray, 
gives Dickens tho more important position to-day. 
While w liters have been wrangling over the rcspoc- 
tivo monts of these great satirists, and while tho 
scholarly critics hav'e relegated Dickens to a de- 
cidedly inferior position, Timo has calmly token 
the mutter out of llieir bands, and few things in 
btorary hist ory are more striking than tho continu- 
ous and steady hold of Dir kens upon tho English 
people and the remuikablo decline of Thaekorny’s 
influence of late yeors 

Some will attnbutc this fact to what thoy call 
the coarser strength of D'ckciia and the more 
fastidious culture of Thaikeray It is natural, 
thoy will say, that Dickons slioiikl appeal to tho 
many, Thackeray to tho few , adding that 
Thockoray none-the-Iess is the finer genius Tho 
more fastidious oidtura of Thockoray may be cou- 
erded readily, but his greater genius is a fur more 
debatable matter, and ono inoy odd a barren matter 
for discussion ■W^lOthe^ Thackorry at his best is 
bottor than Diokeiis at his best la a problem of no 
great value It is hke asking whether a noctannr' 
is bettor Ilian an appio Tho exeolJenco is a differ- 
ent cxcolloncp. lot it go ot thet It is another 
matter, however, whether Thackeray was able to 
express his genius as easily and amply as his great 
contemporary And herein lies tho aocret, I flunk, 
of Thackeray’s decline Ho was at his best a great 
artist, a great stylist, and an admirable jiaiiiter of 
maoneis, but hia genius did not lio in the way of 
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social regeneration, his irony is not best exhibited 
m hiB didactic moods. 

In other words, whereas Dickens on the whole 
knew hiB limitations and kept within them, 
Thackeray too often neglected those qualities of 
ironio portraiture in which he excelled, for sermon- 
isings that did really scant justice to his wide 
human sympathies “ A beautiful vem of genius 
lay struggling about in him,*’ as Carlyle so admir- 
ably said Unhappily, we see too much of the 
struggle m what he has given us 

Lady Castlswood and heb Youno Wobsbtpfbb 

My Lady had on her side three idols first and foremost, 
Jove the supreme ruler, was her lord, Harry’s patron, 
the good Viscount of Castiewood All wishes of his 
were laws with her If he hod a headache, she was ill 
If he frowned, she trembled If ho joked, she smiled 
and was charmed If he wont a hunting, she was always 
at the window to see him ndo away, her little son crowing 
on her arm, or on the watch itU hia return She made 
dishes for hia dinner spiced his wine for him : made 
the toast for his tankard at breakfast . hushed the 
house when he slept in his chair, and watched for a 
look when he woke If my Lord was not a little proud 
of his beauty, my Lady adored it She clung to hts arm 
OR he paced the terrace, her two fair little hands clasped 
round his great one , her eyes were n^vor tired of 
looking in hin face and wondering at its perfection 
Her little son vias his son, and had hia father's look and 
curly brown hair Her daughter Beatrix was his 
daugliter, and hod his eyes — were there ever suoh 
beautiful eyes in the world T All the house was arranged 
BO as to bring him ease and give him pleasure She 
liked the small gentry round about to come and pay 
him court, never carmg for admiration for herself , 
those who wanted to be well with the lady must admiro 
him Nut regarding h«r dross, she Mould wear a guwn 
to rag«i. because he had once liked it , and if hii had 
brouglit her a brooch or a ribbon, would prefer it to the 
most costly article of her wardrobe 

My Jjord wont to London every year for nix weeks, 
and the family being too poor to appear at Court Mith 
any figure, he wont alone It won not until ho mos 
out of sight that her face showed any soitow and wlmt 
a joy when he came bank 1 What proparatioii before 
his return ' The fond creature had Ins arm chair at 
the chimney-side— delighting to put the children in it, 
and to look at thorn there Nobody took his place at 
the table , but his silver tankard stood there as when 
my Lord was present 

A pretty sight it was to son, during iny Lord's absence, 
or on those miiny mornings when sleep or headache kept 
him a-bed, this fair voung lodv of Castlowood, her little 
daughter at her knee, and her domestics gatliered round 
her, reading the Morning Praver of the Knglish Church 
Esmond long remembered how she looked and spoke, 
kneeling reverently before the sacred book, the sun 
shinmg upon her golden hair until it made a holo round 
about her A dozen of the servants of the house kneeled 
in a line opposite thoir mistress For a while Harry 
Esmond kept apart from Diomc myNtenos, but Doctor 
Tusher showing him that the prayers read wore those 
of the Church of all ages and the boy’s own inclination 
prompting him to be always as near as he might to his 
mistress, and to think all things she did right, from 
listening to the prayers in the ante-chambor, he came 
presently to kneel down with the rest of the household 
in the parlour , and before a couple of years my lodv 
hod mMo a thorough convert Indeed the boy loved 
his eatochisor so much that ho would have subscribed 
to anything she bade him, and was never tired of listen- 
ing to her fond discourse and simple comments upon the 
book, which she road to him in a voice of which it was 
difficult to resist the sweet persuasion and tender ap- 
pealing kindness This fnendly controversy, and the 
intimacy which it occasioned, bound the lad moro fondly 


than ever to his mistress The happiest period of his 
life was this , and the young mother, with ner daughter 
and son, and the orphan lad whom she protected, read 
and worked and played, aud wore children together. If 
the lady looked forward — as what fond woman does 
not f — towards the future, she hod no plans from which 
Harry Esmond was left out , and a thousand and a 
thousand times, in his passionate and impetuous way, 
he vowed that no power should separate him from his 
mistress , and only asked for some chance to hap]>eii 
by which he might show his fidelity to her. Now, at 
the close of his life, os he sits and recalls in tranquillity 
the happy and busy scenes of it, ho can think, not un- 
gratefully, that )io has been grateful to that early vow,^ 

The BA!m.B or Watebloo 

All our friends took thoir share and fought like men In 
tlie ^reat held. All day Jong, whilst the women were 
praying ten miles away, the lines of the dauntless Enghsh 
infantry were receiving and repelhng the furious charges 
of the French horsemen Guns which were heard at 
Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, aud comrades 
falling, and the resolute survivors closing m ToMords 
evening, the attack of the French, repeats and resisted 
BO bravely, slackened in its fury They had other foes 
besides the British to engage, or were preparing for a 
final onset It came at last the columns of the Im- 
perial Guard marched up the hill of Saint Jeon, at 
length and at once to sweep the English from the height 
which thev had maintained all day, and spite of ^1 
UiiHcared by the thunder of the artillery, which hurled 
death from fho English lino, the dark rolling column 
prosHed on and up the hill It seemed almost to crest 
the ommenre, when it began to wave and falter Tlion 
it stopped, still facing the shot* Then at lost the English 
troops rushid from the post from which no enemy had 
boon able to dislodge them, and the Guard turued and 
flod* 

Benjamin DisitAEia (1804-1881), one of tho bril- 
liant and forceful personalities of inid-Victorian 
times, has in his novels — Vtvian Orcy, Con%‘ng8by, 
Tancred, and Syb%l — pictured somewhat flam- 
boyantly, yet with a good deal of humorous 
insight, tho social and political lifo of the age 
Thoie are some iioat satirical pictures in his novels, 
and ho was a powerful upholder of the new Tory 
Democracy Sybil (1845) dealt with labour con- 
ditions subsequent to the first Chartist riots 
Tliough his point of view is that of the Batlnst, 
the painter of manners rather than tliat of the 
humanitaiiau story-teller, ho >rt did no little to 
jirepare tho way for such ivformors in fiction os 
Mra Gaskell and Charles ICiiigRlny 

As a novolisL, Anthony Tnr)i.i.orE (1815-1882) 
has every qualification savo that of genius Hib 
inventive powers, if not bnlliaut, were certainly 
stnking , ho had humour, a sonso of tragedy, a 
moo instinct for charactonsation His litorury 
stylo JB ploamnt and attntcUvo, and his craftsman- 
ship invariably sound and conscientious An out- 
put of thirty novels testifies to his productive fer- 
tibfy, and when wo recollect that the majority of 
these were clever and inlorestmg and a few of 
lemarkablo merit, it must be admitted that Trollope 
was a decided force in Victorian fiction 

First and foremoBt he was a good painter of 
character His scope here is not ospooially diversi- 
fied, but within certain prescribed limits he was 
extremely effective Particularly did lie excel in 
depicting illustretions of the genial worldUng type, 

^ Henry Esmond, ^ Vantiy Fair, 
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This la best exemplified m his Cathedral etones, 
and hiB portraita of the provmcial clergy and of 
the provinci^ folk that congregate in Cathedral 
torms have never been excelled. With keen ob- 
servation and ready humour ho differentiates these 
folk, and iti unfoldmg the oomedies of their hvoa 
rarely descends into caricature As a painter of 
middlo-clai'S life he stands nudway between Dickens 
and Thackoray, on the one hand, and George 
Ehot on the other. Lacking the astounding vitality 
of Dickons and the sensitive art of Thackeray, 
he never falls into that vein of fantastic exaggera- 
tion that so often accompanies writers of exuberant 
imagination Ho saw loss clearly, less sensitively 
the dominant traits of the men and women about 
him than thi^ did, but on the other hand he saw 
round them mure suroly and more faithfully, and 
m his work wo meet with the begimung of that 
Bcientifio appraisement of character raised to so 
fine an art by George Ehot 

Unhappily, the faculty of faithful and judicial 
observation leads Trollope and his reader into very 
dull company at times, and wo sigh for the ideal- 
ising whimsicality of Dickons, who took care to 
make his fouls such glorious company How wo 
should linvo yawned over Trollope’s delineation 
of Mrs Nickleby 1 

To n turn, however, to the more attractive side 
of Trollope’s powor Not only is he good at 
oharaotnr drawing, he is a capitol atory-f oiler. 
This does not mean (hat he was expert in his plots ; 
III plot he IS dicidedly inferior to many of his 
( ordomporarioa, and tho dexterity of Wilkio Colbns 
was always a sourc-o of good-natured envy to tlie 
author of BanhenUr Towers But ho has a clear, 
competent, pleasant st^’le, wiUi no imtatmg 
mannensins such as disligiirod hw greater con- 
temporery Charles Tluode, and could mingle m- 
cidorit and cliaractensatiun and description with 
Miflii unit skill to jiIeasH tlie iiiosl expcnonced novel 
reader He is not a greot stylist, but ho woulil 
hove Btornod producing tho shoddy writing that 
goes to inako up so many successes of tho season 
111 our own day 

Yet, while cTiliiul enough lo avoid the mistakes 
iii(.o w'hiih his greater coiiteniporaries fell, ho hod 
not Buflkient integrating power, or, if wo will, 
that touch of genius tlint would pn’sorvo his books 
for future gcniernlioim Gnu character alone 
among a crowd of ndmieable but undiHt iiiguishixl 
creations is worc.hv to join tho gallery of Immortals, 
and tlint is Mrs Proudie, wife of the Bishop of 
Barohoster She deserves n jiloce along with Aunt 
Clegg, Mrs Poyser, Mrs Gamp, and Becky Sharp 
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A fine study of the female bully. A vulgar, over 
bearmg, narrow-minded woman, yet Binoere and 
not wholly so flint-hearted as she seems Trollope 
took real joy m her company, and was loth to part 
with her, introducing her into more than one novel 
All things considered, Trollope is at his happiest 
in delineating those scenes and those characters 
that exhibit especially Suxou qualities He know 
hia John Bull, appreciating his strong points — 
had he not much m conunon with tho gentleman f 
— but fully ahvo to his weaknesses No one can 
sketch for us more sympathetically than he tho 
Enghah middle-class matron, tho jog-trot lountry 
doctor, the average Member of Paihaiuont, tho 
commonplace yet kind-hcartod countiy cleno ills 
best characters thnvo on roast beef aijd good beer 
In his methods of presentation ho scorns to us 
often a moscuhne edition of Jane Austen, a shade 
leas delicate in his humour and several shades more 
vigorous in his mental outlook Less sensitive lo 
his limitations than she, he is infenor m bis artistry, 
but his novels reflect with equal fidelity the pro- 
vincial life of tho mid- Victorian ago os hers do 
tho late Georgian As a man, a thoroughly good 
follow, “ as downright as a box on the ear,” as 
a writer, a vigorous, fair-minded, w ell-informetl 
craftsman Ho will not stir the imagiiiaticni nor 
titillate tho intellect , but he knew his biiHinesB as 
a story teller and did it thoroughly And that, 
after all, is no mean qualification 

Samxirij Butler (1825-1002) Lacking tho 
sense of artistic form possesced by men hko 
Thackeray, and (lie diversity of gifts (bat accen- 
tuated the force of Menshth’s wit meal fiwully, 
his books may be regarded rotlui as a Bloivhouso 
of ironic comment and suggestion than works of 
art But his influence on sonio ot tho alilcst 
wnteib to-ilay, Beniard Shaw for mstanie, bos 
Iksii very profound No one has luorc frankly 
admitted this than Mr Shaw himself, and to some 
extent ho hes done for Butler wlnil Huxley did 
for Spencer, popularised his methods of thought 
For Butler was a distinctive original force, os all 
admit who hove rend his Krewhon (1872), Errwhon 
Ra isilrd (1901), and The M m/ oj all Flesh (I90T) 

A scholar, an acute thinker on tho problems of 
modern life, his wiitnigs nro not easy to oonttiue, 
but their suggestivi wisdom is likely to beeoii'o far- 
moching diumg tho next Hi-codo or so Ho will 
never I>o popular, for he could not throw his rhoughr. 
into clear dramatic form, and the multitude do not 
take kindly to elaborate irony But os a satineid 
ciitic of modem lifo he muht alwitvs be roikoimt 
among the more potent influences of Ins geiieiat ion 


II PROSE (u) Fiction Women Novelists of 'mib Victokivn Eha Introduction — )\r Russell 
Mitford Mrs Bray — Mis C’live — Mrs M-irs>li- Mis Tiollope— The Bioiit Mrs (xaRkell — 
Geoigc Ehot — Mrs Henry Wood — Mrs f’laik— ('h.iilotte Yonge — Mrs 01i]iliaiit — Mrs Ljnii 
Lyntoii — M E. Braddon — “ Ouida” — Rhoda Broughton — Edna Lynll 


The first chapter in tho dovoloproont of tho women 
novelists practically began with Fanny Bumoy 
and ends with Jane Austen Between Jane Austen 
and the Brontds there ore no names of vital im- 
portance Tliere is charm in Miss Mitford’a Our 


Villaqe, and touches of Harriet Martmoau’t. vigorous 
mtelloct in her novel Deerbrooh, but iieilhcr here 
nor m the facile romances of Mi's Bray or in Mrs 
Clive’s Paul FerroU, is there any sinking power 
Yet the crowd of women wnters is quite respectable 
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in ita size, and number many ■tory-tellan who 
enjoyed a good popular vogue in their time, sunh 
as Mra. Ok>BB, Mrs Marsh, and Mrs. TBOixoni — 
all voluiumous and faoile wnteie. The oaae of 
Mra Trollope (1780-1863) la mtereatmg for havmg 
eaaayed fiction at tlie age of fifty to retrieve her 
huabond’a fortunes ; she succeeded m reatormg 
thoae fortunes, and continued with aucb cheerful 
rapidity to turn out her volumes hke so many sand 
pies, that in about five -and-twenty years ahe had a 
hundred novela to her credit Her first aucceaa 
was not a novel (though the American of the day 
would have decidedly classified it among pure 
fiction), and dealt with her experiences m America. 
It produced a good deal of sore feeling at the time 
across the Atlantic by the lack of taste and tact 
which she showed in this volume Ita auccesa 
probably was largely owing to this fact. 

THE BRONTES 

On a chill February day in 1820 a dull procession 
of lieavily-laden wagons mode its way across the 
bleak wind-swept Yorkshire moors, through the 
httlo village of Haworth, depositing its burden at 
the vicarage , theao wagons contoinod the house- 
hold goods of the “ new parson.” 

The Rev Patrick Bronte was an Irishman, of 
peasant stock, with tho strong, pesaionato nature 
of hia country men , a morose, impatient, selfish 
man with idoo-s of his own on the training and 
education of children He had been a schoolmaster 
in tho north of Troland until he was thirty, and, 
having saved a little money, proceoded to Cam- 
bridge where he took his degree in 1800 , eventu- 
ally wo find him at Hartsliecul m Yorkshire es 
curate Here ho met and married, in 1812, Maria 
Branwell, a gentle, loving, dr li cote httlo Cornish- 
woman who invariably looked upon tho bright side 
of every trouble, including her husband’s peculiar 
temperament . “ Ought I not to bo thankful,” she 
said, “ that ho never gave mo an angry word ! ” 

In 1810 Mr Bronte, with his wife and two baby 
girls — ^Maria and Elizabeth- — loft Hartshood. He 
had accepted tho charge of the psnsh of Tliomton, 
near Bradford, and here wore horn Charlotte (1810). 
Patrick Branwell (1817), Emily Jane (1818), and 
Anne (I82U) Shortly after the birth of Anne, in 
tho vp-nr of the removal to Haworth, Mrs Bronte 
died, and her sister caiun from Pcnzanco to do her 
part m oanng for those motherless children 

Thoro was something untamable and barbaric 
in the nature of Mr Bronte He wes fond of hie 
children, but m following out his prinaples of 
education he oxhorlod thoin to tho sternest solf- 
roprossion from babyliood Frnil and delicate, 
and bereft of the society of other children, they 
grew up BO unnaturally reserved and silent that 
" you would never have known there was a child 
in the house ” Maria, at sovon years old, would 
be quite content with a newspaper or penodical, 
and her father says ho “ could always converse 
with her on any topic with pleasure, as with a 
grown person ” After less than a year at school, 
Maria and Ehzabeth both died of cansumption in 
1828. 


The story of the only stm is e isd one. Fatriok 
Branwell was the one spoilt member of the family, 
m whom all their hopes centred, and for whose 
pleasure, pieeent comfort, and future wdfaie one 
and all willingly saonfioed themaelveB, But their 
devotion wm dl-requited. Showing some talent 
as an artist, he was sent to London to pursue his 
studies, yet economise at home as they ^d, it was 
found unpoeeible to oontmue providmg him -with 
the necessary funds for his expenses, and he returned 
to Haworth. After five months ae a tutor we find 
him actmg as clerk on the Leeds and Manchester 
Railway. The disordered state of his accounts 
necessitated an interview with the directors, and 
resulted in his dismissal Again ho resorts to 
teachmg. In 1842 he became tutor m the family 
of a wealthy clergyman named Robinson, where 
Anne was slso a governess His conduct m this 
household was unutterably base, though his sisters, 
while disgusted, were but too ready to accept their 
brother’s view of the matter To Haworth he re- 
turns, to oontmue his dissolute course of living in 
spite of loving care end remonstrance, until his 
death m 1848. 

It Is not permitted ns to gneve for bun who is gone," 
wrote Charlotte, “ a<i others grieve for tliose they love, 

. . . There is euoh a bittemesa of pity for hie life and 
death, such a yearning for the emptinees of his whole 
existence aa I cannot desonbe ” 

We now approach Charlotte, who, although 
Branwell’s senior, has been left till now m order 
to follow her hie more m conjunction with that of 
her Bisters — Emily and Anne 

Bom on 2 let April 1816, when eight years old 
Charlotte, accompanied by Emily, was sent to 
Cowan Bridge school for tho daughters of clorgy- 
mon : a grim, insanitary dwolhng whorein the chil- 
dren were half-starved On the death of Maria 
and Ehzabeth, Charlotte and Emily were recalled 
homo, and pursued their studies as bast thc^ could 
under the direction of their aunt 

Even at this early age Charlott-e had begun to 
write, and there still exist t-wenty-two volumes, in 
the minutest liandwnliiig, of fioin sixty to ono 
hundred pages each — the output of less than two 
voars 

Charlotte’s second experience of school hfe was 
at Roehead, between Leeds and Huddersfield, 
whither she went in January 1831 Hero the 
principal, Miss Wooler, with her kind motherliiiess, 
and two fellow-pupils, Ellon Nussey and Mary 
Taylor (the “ Caroline Helstono ” and “ Rose 
Yorke” of Shirley) become her lifelong friends. 
An omnivorous reader, in which she had been 
encouraged by her father, she knew her Shakespearo 
and modem poets -well, and, hke Dickens, waa 
invaluable as a story-teller, her Insh accent and 
strong political bias being responsible for much 
good-natured banter from her schoolfellows. 

In Mre. GaskelTs biography Charlotte Bronte, 
at the age of fifteen, is described as 

“ a quiet, thoughtful girl, very small in figure, with 
soft, thick brown hair and peculiar eyes of a reudiHli 
brown colour,” while “now snd then on some just 
occasion or vivid mterest or wholesome mdignation, o 
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ll wiif. voold out, u if BomA BpintoBl lamp faad baan 
kindled whloh glowed behind their expressive orbs . . . 
the rest of her features were plain, large and Ul-set : 
but, nnless you began to oatalogue them you were hardly 
aware of the fact, for the eyes and TOwer of the oounte- 
nance over-balanoed every ph}rBioaf defect, the crooked 
mouth and the large nose were forgotten and the whole 
face arrested the attention and present^ attracted all 
those whom she herself would have cared to attract,*' 

In 1832 she left Boehead, but letuined in 1835 
as a teacher, in order that the mon^ might be 
utihaed for Branwell’s art traimng. At this tune 
she was accompanied by Emily, a tall, striking- 
lookmg girl of seventeen. 

Reserved as was Charlotte, Emily was still more 
reserved She seemed to have absorbed the silenoe 
of the gaunt, lonely moors m her aversion to society, 
and her passion for the moors m all seasons and m 
all weatliem made her almost as one of themselves, 
“ In tho bleak sobtudo she found many and dear 
delights,” wrote Charlotte, ” and not the least and 
best loved was liberty. Liberty was the breath 
of Emily’s nostrils, without it she penshed.” With 
the wonderful eyes of the Brontes she bad the 
pallor of disease on her countenance. Homesick, 
she remained but three months at Boehead, then 
returned to Haworth, her place m the school bemg 
taken by Aime 

Teaclung was very unrongonial to the restless 
Charlotte , she had neither the liking for the 
society of young people, nor aptitude for the work, 
and she became dispirit^ and despondent Shortly 
after the school removed to Dewsbury Moor her 
health and spirits became ahected by the change 
— ” So home 1 went,” she said, “ and the change 
at once roused and soothed me ” 

Literature now attracted her, as it always had, 
and she sent some of her poetry to Southey, whose 
view of htorature os a calling for women was oer> 
tainly most discouragmg and evoked her reply, 

“ I trust I shall never more feel ambitious to see 
my name in print ” 

In 1837 the brother of her fnend Ellen Hussey, a 
young < lorgymon, wished to marry her, but her 
strong emotional nature felt the imperative neces- 
sity of Bii “ intense attocliment which should make 
mo wilhng to die for him ” — this was denied 
her. 

Teaching seemed to be tho only means of a 
bvolihood for those girls They looked forward 
to keexnng a school of their own ; so to gam 
the necessary proficiency Charlotte and Emily 
entered tho H^gor Fensionnat, Brussels Tho 
elder girl was happy m her way, but the younger 
never settled dowm. They were studious, and 
became so proficient m French that at the end 
of their term, Madame H4gor suggested that they 
should remain and give Eiighsh and music lessons 
in return for German The illness and death of 
their aunt at Haworth recalled them home — Anno 
was alreadv acting as a private governess — and 
their father’s failing sight and Bronwell’s conduct 
necessitated that one should itimain m tho diminished 
family circle Elmily was chosen to do this, and we 
may be sure die acquiesced willingly, and Charlotte 
returned to Brussels alone, the kindly, intellectual 
interest of Professor H^ger at this period beomning 


a oonsideTable infloenoe in mouldmg her hteraiy 
tastes and work. 

At the end of her term in Belgium, on attempt 
to secure pupils at Haworth failed ' “ Everyone 

wishes us well, but there are no pupils to be had,” 
One day Charlotte found a manuscript copy of 
some verses written by Emily, that “ To my ear,” 
said her sister, “ had a peculiar music, wild, melan- 
choly, and elevating ” Then Anne shyly produced 
some of hers ; which had a “ sweet, sincere pathos 
of their own ” Thereupon they agreed to arrange 
a small coUeotion and if possible get them printed 
The httle volume appeared m 1845 as Pocina by 
Currer, Elha, and Acton Bell 
The following year the sisters’ endeavours to 
find a publisher for their three prose volumes 
were rewarded in so far that Emily’s 'WuthcTing 
HetgfUa and Anne’s Agnea Grey were accepted by 
Mr. Newby ‘‘ on terms somewhat impoverishing to 
the authors ” Charlottte’s volume, The Profeeaor, 
journeyed from pubhsher to publisher without 
sucoess. At length a gloam of hope came with its 
rejection by Messrs Smith, Elder & Co, who 
o&red to consider favourably the new woik which 
“ Currer Bell ” informed them he was writing 
Jane Eyre was quickly finishod, and on its reception 
took the pubhsher’e readers by storm, was accepted, 
and issued in three volumes on October 10, 1847, 
its author receiving £600 for the manuscript. £500 
has Binoe been refused by the pubbshers for tho 
ongmal still m their possession. 

Jane Eyre wras an immediate success, yet Mr 
Bronte was quite m ignorance of hia daughter’s 
fame One day, armed with a copy of tho book 
and a few reviews — ^not forgetting to include on 
adverse one— -she earned them mto his study — 

“ Papa, I’ve been wnting a book ” 

“ Have you, my dear t ” 

“ Yes, and I want you to read it ” 

“ I am afraid it will try my eyes too much ” 

” But it IB not m manusenpt , it is printed ” 

“ My dear, you’ve never thought of the (xpenso 
it will be ! It will be almost sure to be a loss , 
for how can you get a book sold ? No one knows 
you or your name ” 

” But, papa, I don’t think it will be a loss No 
more will you it you will just let mo road a review 
or two. and toll you more aliout it ” 

This she did, nnd then left him to peruse her work. 
The Tenant of Wddfdl Hall, Anne’s seeoiid novel, 
was published m Juno 1848, and wns adiertised by 
the pubhsher, Mr Newby, as the woik of llio 
author of Jane Eyre. In consequence of this 
deception it became necessary for the girls to dis- 
close their idnitity Emily’s health wnt, riqndly 
failing, BO “ Anne and I,” wntes Cba’lotte “ pneked 
up a small box, st iit it dow n to Kcigblc i . set our- 
selves out after tea, walked through o siiowstonn 
to the station, got to Leeds, and whirled up by 
night train to London, witli the view of jiroving 
our separate identity to Smith and Eldi'r, and 
confronting Newby wnth his he ” 

Then came the pleasant interview with Mr, 
Smith, her publisher, and hia astonishment at finding 
“ Currer Bell ” — not a man as everyone hod sup- 
posed, but a shy, sensitive little woman, with meek 
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browB eyes, Explanations ensued, and the sisters 
spent an enjoyable three days in London. 

WtUhmng Heights was just published when 
Emily was taken lU, and died of consumption m 
December 1849 Anne also drooped and sickened, 
and on May 28, 1849, died at Scarborough, almost 
with her last breath exhorting her sister to “ Take 
courage, Charlotte, take courage ’’ 

After the publication of Shirley m 1 849, Charlotte 
Bronte paid a visit to London and met several of 
her hterary idols ■ Thackeray, to whom she dedi- 
cated the second edition of Jane Eyre , Harriet 
Martincau, to whose books she acknowledged “ the 
pleasure and profit derived from them ” ; John 
Forster, and also “ a party of my critics — seven 
of them , some of them had been very bitter faces 
m print, but they were prodigiously civil face to 
face ” Many other notabihtios she might have 
met but for her shyness, and all attempts to lionise 
her failed 

VUlettc followed iii January 1863 Begun m 
1861, before the close of the jrear she was senously 
ill On regaining health, work was resumed, but 
had again to be postponed on account of the illness 
of her father After it was fimshed, in October 
1 852, she paid a round of visits, among them one to 
Harriet Martincau at Amhloaidc, another to Mrs. 
Gaskcll at Manchester 

In 1853 Mr Bronte’s curate, the Rev A B 
Nioholls, the fourth to sue for Charlotte’s hand 
in marriage, was refused by her father, so ho 
resigned his curacy The foUowmg yoar Mr 
Bronte relented, and the marriage took place at 
Haworth on June 29, 1854 

Happy in the love of her husband and the pros- 
pect of motherhood, Chailotte’s joy was to be 
short-lived, and she died at Haworth on March 31, 
1855 , the last recorded words to her husband 
being, “ We have been so happy " 

The Work of Charixitte Bronte 

There are three characteristics that detach them- 
selves from the writings of Charlotte Bronte • 
the note of mtimocy, the note of passion, the note 
of revolt 

The Note of Intimacy 

That confidential relationship which some writers 
establish between thnnselves and their readers is 
quite a modem note The elder romances aro 
nccebsarily impersonal and objective , crystallising 
as they do talcs that have bei'n floating about 
many countries, having their ong'n in oral tradition, 
and continually recoivmg fresh accretions from 
divers sources 

Elizabethan literature is m its brood features 
essentially objective , it aims at describing Mo, 
not talking about it We learn little about Lyly 
from Euphues, or about Ridnoy from the Arcadia , 
and this objectivity pursues us along the seven- 
teenth and most of the eighteenth century Tlie 
great novelists of the tune — Defoe, Richardson, 
Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, Goldsmith — are all of 
them men of strongly marked personalities and 
temperaments ; but it is only indirectlv in their 
writings that wo catch a ghmpse of these , they 


exhibit a certain aloofness from their audience ; 
and the asides of Fielding are the asides of a 
sensible, broad-minded, matter-of-fact man of the 
world, that express aptly and clearly the common - 
sense, prudential moi^ity of the time, but do not 
when carefully examined throw any mtimate hght 
upon Fielding the Man, as apart from Fieldmg the 
novelist of a certain type. 

The same applies with stronger force to Defoe. 
In Sterne the attitude is more relaxed, certainly ; 
Sterne makes a great parade of being confidential,but 
it IS the pose of a consummate hterary artist There 
IS little intimacy in Scott, while part of Jane Austen’s 
charm hes, as we have seen, in her sense of gentle self- 
dotaohment from the subject-matter of her stones. 
We think mainly of the art of the story-teller m read- 
ing Pnde and Prejudice ; we think pnmanly of the 
personality of the story-teller, m rea^ng Jane Eyre. 
Indeed she is really the first novehst to bnng the note 
of intimacy, of self-revelation, to the forefront. 
Dickens is a fnendly, easy, and a dehghtful com- 
panion m pnnt ; but not mtimate. And Thackeray 
takes special pains to mask hia real feehngs at times 
behind a shade of cynicism. 

Yet by on mtcrcsting paradox of temperament, 
Charlotte Bionte, reserved and almost marticulate 
in ordinary intercourse, lets herself go with frank 
and eager abandonment directly she takes pen m 
hand 

It was this that so shocked and disturbid the 
entie in the Quarterly . it seemed a startlmg and 
outrageous thuig, — ^this passionate whispering in the 
reader’s ear Outrageous it was not . startling it 
may well have appeared . and Charlotte Bronte was 
really only applying to fiction what had already been 
applud with such dehghtful results by men like Elm 
and Hazhtt to the Essay They arc our oarhost 
idiosyncratic essayists “ Elia ” tells us much more 
about Charles Lamb, than Charles e\ or told us about 
Lamb Let it bo remombend also that Lamb, for 
all his faculty for comradeship, had a ring of reserve 
that none broke through To the modem reader 
many scenes in Jane Eyre, to a less extent m Villette, 
seem strained, hystencol, theatrical , but the reader 
has httlo diBcomment if unable to roahso whilo read- 
ing, that this excitabihly is otdy a surfaxc quality , 
largely dotermniod by the writer’s n>hel in being at 
least able to express heiwelf and to unburden her soul. 
She is III reality neither theatrical nor hysterical , 
she has hclf-cominand, gnt, and a stark sinccnty 
tliat would put to shomo the avorugo sentimental 
writer of to-day Wo need not bo blind to her tech- 
nical faults; they arc obvious enough Heroxperi- 
once of life was limited and sometimes she attempta 
to dcBciilio phases with which she was quite un- 
acquainted She hod not, os Jane Austen had, a 
ahrewil tact that modo her confine herself to tho 
mat terwhich she knewat first hand Yet weneed not 
wonder that this ardent intimacy should sometimes 
leail her into unfamdinr surroundings ; it is more to 
tho purpose to wonder how it was that with so slight 
an experience of the mom stream of human lifo, 
with so little objective material to work upon, she 
could achieve such vital result But so it is : for 
this pnm little woman was olive to her finger-tips, 
and aho wrote her pages with her own life blood 
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Some Btory-tdlera write for mstenal advantage ; 
othoia for tamo , she wntes sunply because it is a 
necessary condition of her existence 'Diere is no 
trace of self-coiisciousiioss in lier self-abandonment. 
She IS far too serious to pose Tho turbulent forces 
that ordinary intercourse and tho conventions of life 
had dnvon inward, burst out with the greater un- 
reservo so soon as tho barrier was removed. She does 
not really live until, she takes up pen and ink. Then 
she IS a woman of genius Till that moment she 
IS merely the queer-toinpered, pauifully shy, old 
tushiuned daughter ut an obscure coimtry parson 

Inderxl the readci feels an almost mtoloralilo sense 
of mtiusioii when ho comes aiross so mtimato a 
passage ns this : 

“ Take tlie matter os you find it , ask no qnestions, 
utter lie runiunxIraiicoH , it is your host wisdom You 
expel ted liroacl, and you liave got a stone , brook your 
tec^tli on It, and don't shriek beoauso your nerves are 
murtynsod , do not doubt that your mental stomach — 
if you have such a thing — is strong os an ostrich’s — the 
olntin will digest You held out your hand lor an egg, 
and fate put mto il a scorpion Show no consternation ; 
close your fingers fiimlj ujion the gift , let it sting 
through the palm Never mind in time, after your 
hand and arm liavo swelled and quivered long with 
tori urn, the squou/od scor|iiori will dio, oud you will 
liuvo learned lliu gicat lesson how to endure without a 
sob For (ho wholo remnant of your life, if you survive 
the test,- some, it is said, die under it, — ^jou will bo 
stronger, wiser, Ims sensitive , Nature is on excel- 
lent friend m sueh coses, bcaliug tho lips, uitordictmg 
utterance, cuiumuiidmg u placid dissimulation — a dis- 
simulation often wianiig on easy and ga} minn at fust, 
lottling down to soiiow and jiakiiess m time, then 
passing away, and k living u eonvrniont stoicism, not 
the less fortifying because it is lialt bitter," 

The Note oj Paamon 

Charlotte Bronte has wntteii of lonely, ropresBod 
womanhood with a passion and intonsity unsur- 
jiuHsod in English hot ion, oven among the outspoken 
fiction of onr own doy Until slie began to write, 
no woman liiul dared to wntoof lifofroni the woman’s 
point of view, as Fielding had done from the man’s 
Tho masi uliiio conv nition, that whatever a woman, 
may foil it is bsd for her to expross it ; that white 
the man may do and daro the woman must wait 
meekly and jiaticntly, hod held good m our fiction 
Tins convention Charlotte Bronte utterly broke 
down She lovealcd woman as a human being 
Not content, in llio words of Mrs Meynoll's poignant 
verses, “ to stand upon tho threshold with a face of 
dumb desire,” but jiroelaiming the rights of her sex to 
give expression to t hat desire , impatient with" those 
who thought that woman should mcokly await tho 
“ not impossible ’’ but highly problematic he How 
vi'ry real tho trogedy of the unloved woman was, 
none felt more keenly than tho largo hearted creator 
of Aurora Leigh when she wrote of 

“ Tho unkissed lips 

And eves undned, because there’s none to ask 

The reason they grew moist " 

Yet there is no breath of lawlessness in her pas- 
sion ; to us to-day indeed, she seems quaintly 
puritanical in her outlook on life Wo recall Mrs 
Carlyle's satirical exclamation when she met George 
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Eliot : “ What I she an improper femalo 1 ’’ And 
if she IS volcanic, a primmer volcano never existed 
than Charlotte Bronte 

And thus wo have this curious losult : while the 
agonies of a woman yearning for affection arc ex- 
hibited— especially in Jane Eyre and VtlleUe — with 
a poignant feeling, beside which tho love troubles of 
Maggie TuUivor suom half-hearted and conventional ; 
yot tho solution of tho emotional problem, which 
seems to lior inevitable, strikes many of us os cun- 
ously timid and strait-laced, for all its honesty and 
sincenty. 

But the primness of her hcromo’s conduct eerves 
to inorooBo tho intensity with which she depicts tho 
passion Love was tho breath of hfo to Charlotte 
Bronte , tho be-all and end-all of human life , thus 
this preoccupation w ith love m her iiuv els that bored 
Harriet Martineau and moved George Henry Lewes 
to mild remonstrance 

But reiiionstranco was vain with a child of tlio 
“stormy sisterhood’’ Hsniet Afartmeau was 
framed on other lines , slie could not realiso the 
emotional roi-eptivity of a highly wi ought nature 
such as Chariot to Bronte’s And Lew'es, when he 
wrote and advised fier to study Jane Austen’s novels, 
might have sjiartsi his ink One might os well have 
advised Chopin t o study Bach’s fugues She needed, 
of course, to pmctise the art of n-stniiiil omi oniis- 
sion, but with that temperament of hers it was 
merely a matter of concentrating tho flame in place 
of ditfuaiiig it 

Wo know now sufTii leiil of her hfo story, to realise 
how frustrated love thiew its grey shadow m roas her 
path And even if we hud known nothing of tho 
Brussels r-pistHlo, and only surmised that her interest 
m M H6ger was some thing more tlian intellectual 
adiiuratioii, wo might have gathered from the ehor- 
acter and temperament of the woman, us exhibited 
m hor writings and the rceords of friends, that she 
was moulded for tragic dmnppointment For this 
reason, too much must not lie mncle of tho Bronte 
environment The mocrland and its denizims 
helped no doubt to cTtiphasizo the pnmiil elements 
in the Bronte, tempenimcnt and it makes a striking 
bockground for such a temperament But Charlotte 
end Emily would have b^n aloof and tragic souls 
had they been brought up m the most cheerful urban 
surroUTidings Cliailotte had the soul of tliejirimi- 
tivo woman, leuslied m by a few early Victonan 
conventions, and she is alw ays straining ngsinst tho 
leash while upbraiding at herself for domg so All 
tho while that tho curates were wooing her she wns 
piobaWy longing for some dashing Loehinvar to rule 
ii|> Hill] swing her across his saildln But tlie goUsiit 
lover of her dreams nei er niatenshsos, and she had 
to content herself with Mr Nitholls — a good, worthy 
soul, assuredly, but not the Fairy trince She goes 
down to postentv as a tyjic of the plain, sensitive 
woman hungeniig for a love that will never bo hers ; 
not that she was really unattractive her eyes, her 
delicate hands, her pleasant voice were- not devoid 
of magic But it was not the kind of magic to win 
over the man destmed to transfigure her life Yet, 
happmesB m a measure might have been hers as the 
wife of Mr Kicholls, only ironic Destinv, that had 
made the Bronte histoiy road hke a transenpt of 

17a 
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^schylua, again stepped in, and silenced her cry 
for “ more hfe ” None perhaps realised in her life 
and experience the poignancy of Browmng’s Imes 
more fully than slio : 

“ 0 the little more and how much it is. 

And the littlo loss and what worlds away.” 

The Note of Revolt 

It 18 hard perhaps to associate with the gospel 
of insurgency, a woman who cautioned her friends 
against reading the comedies of ShakcBpeare, 
tabooed Don Juan, and whose hero in thoso days 
of fiuming personahties was the Duke of Welhngton. 
And an insurgent m the modem sense of the term, 
on insurgent of the militant fommist typo to-day, 
she IS far from bemg. She is insurgent just because 
she IB a primal woman : slie is msurgent just as 
a caged thrush is insurgent that boats itself against 
the bars of its cago Modem civilisation always 
provides a cago for primal natures 

Insurgent w omanhood I llow familiar tho phrase 
to-day I How unfamiliar in tliose early Viotonon 
days Yet Charlotte Bronte is tho first to sound the 
note of sox revolt She is the pioneer of the novel 
of emancipation. She was a revolutionary, one 
might say , in spite of herself And her revolutionary 
sentiment is expressed in various ways 

She revolted against tho accepted convention of 
tho heroines m fiction ; sho revolted against the 
occi'ptod convention of woman's placo m tho routmo 
of life ; sho revolted against the formalism and 
hypoensy, (ho harshness and cruelty, that she saw 
around her 

Thus in the first place sho accomplished some- 
thing like a hterary revolution It was, as Mrs. 
Ohphont once remindod us : “ Tho jicriod of the 
heromo in whito musliii, tho immaculate creature 
who was of sweetness ond goixlness all conipoot " 
Not even Jane Austen with hor slircwd humour luul 
boon ablo to dislodge this fonvontion from tlio 
pagos of fiction Tho govomoss was not unknown 
to novel ronders, but hitherto sho had been sur- 
rounded with tho halo of roinanoo No one had 
dared to make hor plain and dowdy unld Charlotte 
Bronte como along and proved that dowdy -hke 
Jane could attract the interest and grip the imagin- 
ation and sympathy as fully as the most beautiful 
heroine of romance. 

“ As fully,” it were true to say far more fully ; 
tor these creatures wore oirv visions , Jono Eyre 
was o living, breathing reality And tho revolt 
wont deeper still ; it not merely struck at tho 
literary convention but tho current social conven- 
tion of tho time Charlotte was far too sincere, and 
too cloar-viHioned to accept this convention Thus 
the shocked surprise of oontomporary hypoentes 
when the writer drew a real woman and not a 
puppet ; when sho mvoighixl with funous scorn 
against the monstrous maseuhno mvention of the 
“ waxwork sex ” 

Finally, while revolting against this convention, 
she mcidi ntolly ran tilt against many others Sho 
was at heart in spiritual sympathy with those 
rough, primal natures, so fuiniliar to her and to 
her sister Emdy m the environment of the rugged 


moors Her whole nature rose up against the 
tame-biid view of life. 

This bias shows itself again and again m that 
wonderful description of unhappy school hfe m 
the early chaptois of Jane Kyrc, whore she heaps 
up her scorn on mealy-mouthed rehgiomsts ; m her 
charactenstic and obvious adimration for the 
rough, brutal, yet not unattractive Kodiester , 
in the spirited description of the strike m Shvrley ; 
m that Kembiandt-hko portrait of Rachel m 
VtUette, where the primitive woman m her admires, 
and tlie Puntan m her loathes. Even m her scenic 
pictures it IS the elesnentaj fury of Nature that 
mspires her best as an artist 

Taire for instance this vivid httlo pen sketch 
from Shirley : “ This is an autumn ovemng wot and 
mild. Tlioro is only one cloud m the skv, hut it 
curtams it from polo to polo The wind uaimut rest 
It hurries sobbing over lulls of sullen onthiio and 
colourless with twilight and mist ” Or her fine 
metaphor of the Yorkshire moore — “ washed from 
the world m whitening shoots of min ” 

Yet for all her revolutionary ardour sho has 
nothing of the satirist m her nature Her pas- 
sionate senousnoss left httle room for humour as a 
hterary weapon I cannot agree with the cus- 
tomary cntjcisin that sho lacked humour ; for 
Buroly no writer who was devoid of humour could 
ever have penned that mterview with Hr Carus 
Wilson in Jane Eyre, pven us that delightful pic- 
ture of tho curates m Shxrlcy, or have made Paul 
Emanuel so vital a figure 

But life was BO full of tragic pam ond misery to 
Charlotte Bronte, that merely to laugh at and deride 
the weaknesses of humamtv seemed to her pitifullj 
inadequate This tomporamcntol view she shared 
with Charles liingsley, another earnest critic of his 
tame, to whom satire mode no appeal We can 
perfectly understand her attitude, tlioiigh we may 
not sympathise with her iiniiotn'nce of Thockoray’s 
jesting moUiods She could never hide her feelings 
under a guise of flippant fun It is useless to gird 
at her for this It wss part of her nature , and tho 
work she aeeomplished was effected by qmte other 
methods Hence the over-emphusis, tho strong 
high hghts in her fiction ■ the absoneo of light and 
alioile , hence also the stereoscopic actuality 

Charlotte Bronte’s reputation rests on threo 
books; Jane Eyre, Shirley, ond VdlcUe Of tlicao 
it may bo said bnofly that whilst Shirley is tho least 
foulty as a w'Oik of art, Jane Eyre, inequalities not- 
withstandiiig. is tho most vital Tlicro is probably 
no piece of fiction m our language winch has, together 
with such an abundance of crude accentuation, 
preposterous episodes, and glaring immaturity of 
outlook, so unequivocal a genius There ore scones 
in the book that road hke tho ineptitudes of a senti 
mental schoolgirl ; there are seenos — esjiociolly 
in the earhor portion — so amazingly actual, so 
finely imaginative, that only a woman of genius 
could have wntten them And tho genius triumphs 
It enthrals and bolds us captive We are qinto 
wiUing to condone the absurdities for tho great 
moments of inspiration As an illustration take 
the first meeting of the httle govomoss with 
Rochester outside the house. There is nothing 
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far-fetohed or melodramatic m the episode, it is 
quite a natural and probable one ; yet, that a 
wnter of mexperienoe should instinctively mvest 
this chance encounter with all the arresting magic 
of romantic ^londour, shows a quahty of imagm- 
ation, and a power of actuality, for which wo 
con find no other term than — groat. 

There is more cleverness and greater sobriety 
and artistic luticenoe m Shirlry , also for leas 
genius Yet it has considerable episodic power 
and some admirable pieces of charactensation , 
notably Caroline, the heroine (modelled on her 
sister Emily), and the curates — ^from whom poor 
Charlotte Bronte could never escape either m her 
bfo or fiction 

But her highest achievement in charactensation 
IS found in the dohghtfully vital picture of M Paul 
Emanuel — inspired of couise by M H6ger. Wo 
may have our doubts as to the roality of St John 
Rivers ; and muain iiiuuovcd by the blustenng 
extravagances of Rcxihoster — who certainly only 
lives by fits and starts But Paul Emanuel, with 
his nervous excitabihty, his comical vanity, lus 
greatness of heart and childishness of disposition, 
is unmistakably ahve Her vision of life and 
character is limited and mreumsenbod , but where 
she did see she saw with startling lucidity and 
insight She is at heart a poot , a poet who could 
not express herself m verso , but there is a nch 
poetical quality about her prose 

Emily was also a poot, though unhko Charlotte 
she eoiUd find satisfying expression in verse Liko 
Charlotte, she has tho soul of the pnnutivo woman 
without tho feminine gentleness and greater plasti- 
city that kept her sister’s tumultuous energy in 
check 

Wo have glimpses m Charlotte Bronte’s wntings 
of the fierce, untamable spirit of tho Brontes, its 
coarse volumn of passion In Kinily’s character 
and work it is reveolod naked and unashamed ■ 
she IS like a fine edition of Branwcll 

Beyond a firw pot'ms, and Wuthenng Heights, we 
have nothing by which to ]udgo Emily’s powers 
But thoy sulTiee If Charlotte’s personality attracts 
us, Emily’s fascinates us She seoms tho very 
embodiment of tho wind-swept moors, and moves 
through Mrs GaskoU’s biography more like an 
cloincntal spirit than a woman, shunmng society, 
inscrutable and silent even among her own km, 
revelling m all tho bleakness, tho loneliness, tho 
Btorm*tossod vicissitudes of that countryside ; 
dogged by rolontloss disease, yet grimly defiant, 
desperately self-controlled to the very last — 

“ Whose soul 
Knew no follow for might. 

Passion, vehomonce, gnef, 

Baring, siiico Byron diod," 

How Charlotte would have thrilled to those words ; 
how she would havo thrilled still moro to the noblo 
and eloquent tnbuto of Swmburno > 

Something of this power and intensity of gloom 
meets us ill her verse , but its fullest expression is 
found in that strange, amazing, euid terrible book, 
WviheTing Heights Shadowy, incoherent, remote 
from concrete human existence, oppressive and 


appalling in its violent imagery, it is ht Uf) and 
transfigured by a tragic splendour rarely suqiassed 
in Englitih fiction The chief characters in tho 
story are scarcely human beings at all, and defy 
all psychological standards : they aro tho pnmnl 
forces of Nature, incarnate passions ; yet such 
fierce intcnbily of feeling has gone into thoir creation, 
that we accept them at their ( roator’s ijiipeiiouH 
command A boibanc fragment if you will, this 
extraordinary book , but one of tho imperiBliublo 
fragments of imaginatiie gi nius, — Titanic in ils 
fierce undisciplined power , with a haunting end 
poignant beauty undi rlying all its horror , making 
us realise as no other bloiy in our language docs, 
the significance of 

Infinite piiRsion 

And the pam of finite hearts that yearn ’ 

Jane Evre 

Mrs Rend oceupied tiir uhiiuI soat hy the fireside she 
made a signal to mo tn approach ■ 1 did so, and stm 
introduced me to tho stony striuigcr with Die words ■ 
’’Tins lb tlio little girl respoctuig whom 1 ajiphed to 
you ” 

IJe, for it was a man, turned Ins lieiul sIohJv towards 
where I stood and having oxaniin> d ini uitli tlio two 
mquisiliio-looking giey eves, whjcJi twinkled under ii 
pair of bushy brow s, said Roleinnly and iii a liuMb \ oici 
“ Hot sue is small what ir her oge J ” 

“ Ton yoorb ” 

"So mueh ? ’’ was tho doubtful onswoi ; and ho 
prolonged liiR scrutiny for some minutes, I’rcsently ho 
addressed mo — 

“ Your name, little girl f ’’ 

" Jane Ejtp, sir ’’ 

111 uttering tliese words, T lookixl up ho Roomed to 
nio a tall gentleman, hut Dion T was \er> little hiR 
foaturoh were large, and they and all the hncs of his 
frame were equally harsh and prim 

“ Well, Jane Eyre, and ai e i ou a good ehild ? ’’ 
Imposbiblo to reply to this m tlio ariirniativo my 
htlle world held a contrary opinion T w'os silent Mrs 
Roeil aiiswernd for mo by an expressivo slinkn of flio 
head, adding soon, “ Perliaps the less snid on that siih- 
jGct tho hotter, Mr Broikli liurbt ’’ 

” Sorry indeed to hear it I sho and 1 must lia\ e somo 
talk , *’ and liendiiig from tho perpendieiilar, he in- 
elolliKl Ins poison m Die arm-chair, opposite Mrs Reed’s 
“Come here,** lie said 

I stepped across the nig Be pieced mo si^uaTO and 
straight before him What a face he had, now that it 
was almost on a level with mine ' what a great noso 1 
and what a mouth I and what large p-onnnont tooth I 
“ No Bight Ro sod Ob that of o nauglitv child,’’ ho 
began, ** especially a naughty' little girl Bo you know 
whore the wnckod go aftei death 7 *’ 

“ Thoy go to licll,” woh my ready and orthodox 
answer 

“ And what is holl ’ Can you tell mo that 7 ’’ 

“ A pit full of fire ’’ 

*' And Hhoiild vou like to fall into that pit, and to be 
buiiiJiig there foi o\ or 7 ’’ 

“ No, sir ’’ 

“ What must you do to avoid It 7 ” 

I delilierated a moment , mv answer, when it did 
oomo, was ohjcetionahlo ; * I must keep in giod health, 
and not die ’’ 

“How can you keep In good li"allh 7 (’liildreii 
youiigor than you die doily I hunni a little child of 
five years old only a day or two since — a good little 
child, whose soul is now in heaven It is to hi' feared 
tho same could not bo said of you, were ymii to lie called 
henoe." 

Not being in a condition to roinove his doiiht, I only 
oast my oyos down on the two laigo foet planti d on tho 
rug, and sighed, wishing myself far enough away. 
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** I hope that si^h is from the heart, and that you 
repent of ever having been the oooasion of disoomtort 
to your excellent benefactress " 

“ Benefactress I benefactress I ” said I uwardly 
** they all call Mrs Koed my benefactress s if so, a 
benefootreas is a disagreeable thing " 

** Do you say your prayers night and monung t *' 
continued my interrogator. 

“ Yes, sir/* 

** Do you road your Bible T ** 

“ Sometimes ** 

* With pleasure ? Are you fond of it ? ** 

** I hke Revelations, and the book of Daniel, and 
Qeiiesis and Samuel, and a little bit of Exodus, and some 
parts of Kings and Ciiromclos, and Job and Jonah ** 

And the Psalms T 1 hope you like them ^ ** 

“ No, BIT ” 

No 7 oh, shocking I I have a little boy, younger 
than you, who knows six Psalms by heart and when 
you aw him which he would rather have, a gmger-bread 
nut to eat, or a verse of a Psalm to learn, he says 
* Oh I the verse of a Psalm ' angola sing PsAlins,* says 
he , *1 Wish to be a little angel here below , * he then gets 
two nuts in recompense for hia infant piety '* 

*' Psalms are not inferestme,*’ I remarked 

* Tliat proves you have a wicked heart , and you must 
pray to God to change it , to givo you a new and clean 
one , to take away your heart of stone and give you a 
heart of flesh " 

Janb Eyre’s First Meetino with Koohbsteb 

The ground was hard, the air was still, my rood was 
lonely , I walked fast till I got worm, and then 1 walked 
slowly to en^oy and analyse the epecies of pluoMiro 
brooding lor me in tho hour and ttituatiou It wba three 
o'olocit , tho church boU tolled as I passed under the 
hoUry the charm of tho hour lay m its approacldng 
dimness, in the low^gliding and palo-bearnmg sun I 
was a mile from Th«jii*rio<ii iii a lane noted for wild 
roses in Huiumor, for nuts and blookbornes in autumn, 
and oven now posscvdsing a few coral treasures in hips 
and haws, hui whoso best wmiur ddiglit lay in its utter 
solitude and IcafleHs repose If a breath of air stirred, 
it inoile no sound hero , for there was not a liollj , not 
an evorgreua to rustle, and the stripped hawthorn and 
hazel hushes were as si ill os tho white, woiii stones which 
causewayed the iniddie of the path Far and wide, on 
oacli side, there were only fields, whore no cattlr now 
browsed , and tho little brown birds which stirred 
occasionally m tho hedge, looked like Miiglo russet 
leaves that had forgotten to diop 

This lane mcliued up-hill all the way to Ilay having 
reached tho middle, X sat dou n on a stile hioh led thenoe 
Into a held Gathering my mantle about me, and shel- 
tering iriy hands in rny muff, 1 did not lool the cold, 
though it froze keonly , as wan attested bv a sheet of 
loe covering tho causeway, where a little brooklet, now 
oongealed, had overflow ou after a rapid lhaw some days 
aineo From my seat 1 could look down on Thornfield ; 
the grey and battlemonied hall won the principal object 
in the vale below ino , its nood and dark rookery rose 
against the west. I lingered till tho sun went down 
amongst tho trees, and sank enmson and clear behind 
them I then turned eastward 

On the hill-top aliuvo me sat tho rising moon , pale 
yet as a cloud, but hnghtoning momently she looked 
over Hay, which, half lost in trees, sent up a blue smoke 
from its few chimnoys , it was yet a mile distant, but 
in the absolute husli I could liear plainly i(h tliin murmurs 
of life My oar too felt tlie fluw of currents ; In what 
dales and depths 1 could not toll but there were many 
hills beyond Hay, and doubtless many becks threading 
their passes That evening calm betrayed alike the 
tinkle of the nearest Htrearim, the sough of the most 
remote 

A rude noise broke on those fine ripplings and whis- 
penogs, at once so far away and so clear a positive 
tramp, tramp ; a metallic clatt/or whieli oflaced the soft 
wave wandenngs ; as, m a picture, tho solid mass erf 


a crag, or the rough boles of a great oak, drawn in dark 
and strong on the foreground, eflooe the aenal distance 
of azure hill, sunny horizon, and blended clouds, where 
tint melts mto tint 

The din was on the causeway a horse was coming ; 
tho wmdings of the lane yet hid it, but it approached. 

I was just leaving tho stile , yet, as the mth was narrow, 

I sat still to let it go by In tliose days 1 was young, and 
all sorts of fancies bright and dork tenanted my mind • 
the memories of nursery stones were there amongst 
other rubbish , and when they recurred, matunng youth 
added to thorn a vigour and vividness beyond what 
ciuldliood could give. As this horse approached, and 
as 1 watched for it to appear through the dusk, I re- 
membered oertain of Bosnio’s tolos, wherein figured a 
North of England spint, called a “ Gytrash ** ; which, 
in tho form of a horse, mule, or large dog, haunted soh* 
tary ways, and sometimes came upon belated travellers, 
as this homo was now coming upon nio. 

It was very near, but not yet iii sight ; when, in addi- 
tion to the tramp, tramp, I hoard a rush under the hedge, 
and close doum by the hazel stems glided a great dog, 
whose black and white colour made him a distinct 
object against the ireos It was exactly one mask of 
Bessie’s Gytrash, — a hon-hke oroaturo with long hair and 
a huge head * it passed mo, however, (juielly enough , 
not staying to look up, with strange protercaiiino eyes, 
in my face, as I half expected it would The horse 
followed, — a tall steed, and on its bock a rider The 
man, the human being, broke the spell at once. Nothing 
over rode the Gytrash it was always alone ; and gob- 
hns, to my notions, though they might tenant the dumb 
oarcasoB of beasts, could soarou covet shelter in the 
oommonplaco human form No Gytrash was this,— 
only a traveller taking the short cut to Millcoto He 
passed, and I went on $ a few steps, and I turned * 
a sluiiiig sound and an exclanmtion of “ What the deuce 
iH to do now t ** and a clattering tumble, arrested my 
attention Man and horse were douii ; they had slipped 
on tho sheet of iie which glazed tho causeway The 
dog came bounding back, and soting his master m a 
predicament, and hearing the horse groan, harked till 
tho evening hills echoed the sound, which was deep in 
proportion to its n>agnitudo Jle snuiTed round tho 
ira^trHt€) group, and then he ran up to mo , it was all 
he could do,— there wa*^ nn ()tlu>r help at hand to sum- 
inon J obeved him, and walked down to the traveller, 
by this tunc s1rut;gling Innisdf free of hU steed llm 
ctforH were ho \ igorou'^, I thought ho could not be much 
hull , but I liskccl him the i^uestion — 

Are vou injured, Mr 7 

1 think ho wan swearing, but am not oertidn ; how 
ever, Uo was pronouncing Homu formula wluoh prevented 
him from replying to me directly, 

** Can I do anything T ” I asked again. 

** You must stand on one Ride,*' he answered as 
ho rose, first to his kneoH, and then to his feet, I did i 
whereupon began a heaving, Htamping, clattering pro- 
oeus, acoompaniod by a barking and baying which re- 
moved mo effectually some yards distance , but I would 
not be driven quite away till I saw tlio event This 
was finally fortunato ; tho horse was re-ostahlished, and 
the dog was silenced with a " Down, Pilot I *' The 
traveller now, stooping, felt his foot and log, as if trying 
whetlier they wore sound ; apparently something ailed 
them, for he halted to tho stile whence I hod just risen, 
and sat down 

1 was in the mood for being useful, or at least offlclous, 
1 think, for I now drew near him again 

** If you are hurt, and want help, sir, I can fetch some 
one from Thomfield Hall or from Hay ” 

** Thank you , I shall do i I have no broken bones,— 
only a sprain ; *’ and again he stood up and tried his 
foot, but tho result extorted an involuntary “ Dgh I ” 

Something of daylight still lingered, and the moon 
was waxing bright : 1 could see him plainly His figure 
was enveloped in a riding cloak, fur collared, and steel 
clasped , its details were not apparent, but I traced 
the general points of middle height, and considerable 
breadth of chest He had a dark face, with stern fea« 
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tures and a heavy brow ; hia eyes and gathered eye- 
brows looked ireful and thwarted just now - ho was 
post youth, but h^ not reached middle age $ perhaps 
he might to thirty-five. 1 felt no fear of him, and but 
little shyness Uad he been a handsome, horoic-lookmg 
young gentleman, 1 should not have dared to stand thus 
quosliomng him against his will, and olTenng my services 
unasked I liod hardly ever soon a handsome youth , 
never in my life spoken to one. I had a theoretical 
reveronoe for beauty, ologance, gallantry, fascination , 
but hod 1 met those qualities incarnate in masculine 
shafic, 1 should have known instinctively that they 
neither had nor could have sympathy with anything m 
me, and should have shunned them as one would fire, 
lightning, or anything olso that is bright but anti- 
pathetic 

If even this strangor had smiled and been good- 
humourod to me whan I addressed him , if he had put 
off my Oder of assistance gaily and with thanks, I should 
have gone on my way and not felt any vocation to renew 
inquiries but the frown, the roughness of the traveller 
set rnc at iny ease i retained my station when hu waved 
to me to go, and announced — 

“ 1 cannot Hunk of leaving you, sir, at so late on 
hour, in this solitary looie, till t see you are fit to mount 
your horse ’* 

Ho looked at me when I said this : he had hardly 
turned his eyes m my direction before 

** 1 should think you ought to he at home yourself,** 
said ho, if you have a home in tins neighbourliooct ^ 
wliere do you come from ? ” 

From jii'^t tolow , and 1 am not at all afraid of 
being out lain when it is moonlight i I will run o\er to 
Hay for you with pleasure, if you wish it, indeed, I 
am going tin re to post a letter ** 

* Yon li\< \i\ni liolow — do \ou mean at tho house with 
the batlUnucnts 1 pointing to Thornheld Ilell, on which 
the moon oast a houiy gham, bringing it out diMtmct 
and pale from the woods, tlmt, bv (oritrust with the 
Aostciii skv, now soeinod one mas's of shadow, 

" Yes. sir ' ** 

“ W lioso liouse la it 1 ** 

“ Mr Uo( hebter’M ** 

“ Do you know Mr Koihoster T ** 

“ No, I have never scon liim.” 

** He iH not rosidont, then T *’ 

“ No ” 

“ Can you toll mo whore ho is ’ *’ 

“ I cannot 

** You lire not a servant nl the hall, of course You 
aic — ’* Ht slopiiod, ran his oyo ovir my dress, which 
as usual was (|Uile hiinple . a black mermn cloak, a 
black iioaver bonnet , neither of them half fine enough 
Cor a lady's maid llo seemed puzzled to decide what 
I was . I helped him 

“ I am tho governess ” 

“ Ah, the go\ erness 1 " he refloated ; ** deuce take me, 
if I had not forgolien ' Tlie go\r mess I ** and again niv 
raiineut underwent seriitiiiv In two minutes ho rose 
from tho stilo his face oxpiosstd pain when ho tiied 
to move 

I cannot commission you to fetch help,** ho said ; 
'but you may help mo a little yourself, it you will be 
so kind " 

“ Yes, sir ** 

'* You huN 0 not an umbrella that I can iiso oa a 
slick T " 

“ No ’* 

“ Try to get hold of iny horsoV bndlo and lead him 
to me \ou lire not afraid 7 " 

1 should h»M) heoii afiaid to touch a horse when 
aluiio, but whuii told to do it, I was d]s|>osed to obey 
T put down my muf! on the stilo, and went up to tho tall 
steed ; I endeavoured to catch tlio bndle, but it was a 
spirited thing, and would not lot mo tonio near its heoil , 
1 made effort on ofTort tliough in ^ am ; meantime 1 
was mortally afraid of its tromjihng fore-feet. Tho 
traveller waited and watched for some tune, and at last 
he laughed 

** I see,*' he said, ** the mountain will never be brought 
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to Mahomet, so all you can do is to aid Mahomet to go 
to the mountain , I must bog of you to come here." 

1 came Kxouse mo," he contmued^ " necesMty 
Oompels me to iiisko you useful " He laid a heavy hand 
on my shoulder, and leaning on mo with some stress, 
hinpod to hiH horse Having once caught the bridle, 
he mastered it directly, and sprang to his saddle 
gnmaoing grimly os ho mode the effort, for it wronchod 
his sprain 

** Now,** said he, releasing his under lip from a hard 
bite, ** just hand me iny wlup ; It lies there under the 
hedge ** 

1 sought it and found It. 

** Thank you , now make haste with tho letter to 
Hay, and return as fast as you can " 

A touch of a <ipurrud heel made his horse first start 
and rear, and then bound away , the dog rushed in. his 
traces . all three vanished, 

** Like hoath that. In tho wilderness. 

The wild wind whirls away.*’ 

PniBLEY 

Caroline Hebtono was ju'st eighteen years old , and 
at eighteen tho true narrativo of life is yet to bo com* 
menced Hefore that time, wo sit listening to a tale, 
a marvellous fiction , deligiitfiil sometimes, and sad 
sometimes, aliiMjst always unrial Before that time, 
our world is heroic , its inhabitants half-divme or semi- 
demon , its scenes are dream hccnos darker woods and 
stranger hills , brighter tikies, more dangerous waters , 
swi^eter fioworN, more tempting fruits wider plainb, 
drearier deserts, sunnier holds than uie found in nature, 
overspread our enchanted globe \\ hat a moon we 
gaze on before that time ’ How tlic tTembhnp of oiir 
hoarlR at her aspect toars witncHs to its unutterable 
beauty \ As to out buu. It Vb a burnmg heaven — ^the 
world of gods 

At that iime-^at eighteen, drawing near the confines 
of illusive, void dreams, Klf-land liis behind us, the 
shores of Reality’ rise m front Thise bhorcs aro yet 
distant they look so blue, soft, gentle we long to reach 
them. In sunshine wo «>co a greenness beneath the nnire, 
as of spring meadows, we catch glimpses of Mher 
luies, and imagine tho roll oC living watire Could wo 
but roach this land, we think to hunger and thirst no 
more whereas many a wildemoss, and often the flood 
of Death, or some stream of sorrow os cold and almost 
as black as Death, is to be crossed ere true blifis can he 
tasted. Every joy that life gives must be earned ( ro 
it IS secured , and how hardly earned, those only know 
who have wrestled for great prizes Tho heart’s blood 
must gem with red beads the brow of the combatant, 
before tho wreath of victory ruBtles over it 

At eighteen, we are not aware of this Hope, when 
she bmiles on us, and promiiios happinohn to-mnrrow, 

IS implintly bolie\ed — ]^o^e, when he conies w’andenng 
like n lost aiigi 1 to our door, is at unee adnutf’ocJ.vielroined, 
ombracod his quiver is not Been , if hin arrows prnotriite, 
their wound is like n thrill of now life there are no 
fears of poibon, none of (lie barb which no /<*( ehs hand 
tan extract that perilous poi^sion — an ngonyovei in 
Bome of its phases, with manv, an agony tliroughout — 
is liehovod to be an unqualified good, in shoit, at 
eg;htt>on, tho srliool of Experience is to bo oniered aD<l 
her humbling, crushing, grinding, but yet purifying anil 
inv’igoratiiig lessons are yet to to learnt 

Alas, Evjiei iciico 1 No oilier riionl ii has wasted and 
frozen a face as v ours iiono weai a lobo so blaf k 
none bears a rod so heavy, none willi liand so incxomlile 
draws tho novice so sternly to his task, and forces him 
with autlionty so resistless to its acquirement It is 
by your instructions alone that man or woman can ever 
find a safe truck through hfe's w’llds , without it, how 
they stumble, how they stray * On whal forbidden 
grounds do they intrude, down what dread declivities 
are they hurled I 

Caroline, having been convoyed home by Robert, had 
no wish to pass what reznalnoa of the evening with her 
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unole ; the room In which he eat waa very soeied mund 
to her ; she seldom intruded on It, and to-night she 
kept aloof till the liell rung for prayers Part of the 
evening Church service was the form of worship ob- 
served m Mr Jlelstoiie's household: he read it in hia 
usual nasal voice, clear, loud, and monotonous The 
rite over. Ins nieoe, aoourdiiig to her wont, stepped up 
to him. 

“ Uood-mght, uncle ” 

“ Key I You’ve been gadding abroad all day — visit- 
ing, dining out, and what not I " 

“ Uiily at the cottage " 

“ And havo you learnt your loseoiis T ” 

“ Yos ” 

‘ And mode a shirt T ” 

“ Only part of one " 

‘ Well, that will do ■ slick to the needle — learn shirt- 
niakiiig and gown-makiug, and pie-crust-inaking, and 
ou’ll be a clever woman some day Go to bod now ; 
’m busy with a pamphlet hero ” 

The name of Charlotte Bronte is intimately 
bound up with that of hor friend and biographer, 
EuZABETU ClEOHOBN OASKELt, (1810-1805) Sho 
was tho daughter of a Unitarian ministnr, William 
Stevenson, and marnod a minister of tho sanio 
theological school She and her husband hved 
for many years at Moncliostor, and from her 
oxpenences of Lancashire life, she found the material 
at hand for her first novel, Mary liarton (1848), and 
North and Sotith (1865). 

Social politics flash across tho pagos of Shirley, 
but industrial and ooonoinic problems that were 
to enter so largely into Victorian fiction, moot us 
for tho first tiinu m fouuuino fiction in tho pages of 
Mrs GoskoU 

Mrs Goskell did, In some ways, for the North 
what Charles Kmgsley was already doing for the 
South Sho 13 not the industrial refnimer that 
Kmgsloy was, but sho know out of the fuliioas of 
her own oxporioncoa tho bitterness and misery 
arising from those early conflicts belwoen capita 
and labour, and she uas as familiar with strikes 
as was Kingsley with sweating But Mrs Gaakell's 
impui lance ns a novelist lies not merely iii her 
Bjiirited and faithful achievement of industrial 
dramas, but iii tho method of her story-toUing 

Both tho Brontes and Dickens wero at heart 
romantics who applied lli< ir romanticism to every- 
day life . and tho lesser novelists, the Brays ond 
tho Oort'S, wore also romantics though m a more 
superfleial manner Mrs Gaskell, however, ap- 
proaches rather to tho more reolistio methods 
of Jane Austen — ^but with a dilTerente She lays 
greater stress than Mims Austen on the einotioniil 
bfe, and is less mtercstod m the external history 
than m the inner history of her chararters. In 
other words, Mrs Gaskell may foirly bo regarded 
08 the pioneer of tho novel of character, of which 
George Eliot is the first brilliant exponent 

Despite the foot that both Dickens and Thackeray 
adopted very largely the old discursive, picaresque 
framework of the episodic novel, more and more 
attention was being paid to the delineation of 
character One can trace throughout Dickons’ 
wntings, a steadily increasing care m this respect ; 
and ^though it may be doubted whether tho 
nature of tus gonius did not excel in bold, flam- 


boyant presentments rather than in carefully con- 
struoted portrait studios, yet the elaboration of his 
later characters, say from Bleak House onwards, is 
a significant testmiony to tho artistic dnft of his 
time 

Tho gradual diffusion of Bcientifio ideas on the 
subject of education, environment, heredity, con- 
tiibuted laigely to foster the psyohologicol novel , 
and tlio publication of The Ontjin of Species and 
Adam Bede in the same year, is aomething more 
than a literary nceident 

Mrs Gaskell hod neither tho intellectual equip- 
ment nor tlu artistic powci of George Ehot, but 
sho was a shrewd observer, with a tolerant 
sympathy anil a strong sense of humour Cmi- 
ously enough, sho iicvor did full justice to ber 
hiuuoroua faculty, save in Cranford, which beyond 
n doubt IB her highest achievement in fiction — 
on entirely fi-esh and delightful sojourn in a sleepy 
bttlo country town There is a pleasant aroma 
of fresh butter and dried lavender in its pages 
The characterisation is iich in happy little touches, 
reminiBcent of Jaiio Austen’s art, yet with a more 
whimsical play of humorous fancy than she would 
have tolerated 

If Cranford is a real gem, tho other novels are 
far from bemg pnstu inulatiouB Mary Barton is a 
smeoro and moving storv, wlmh might easily havo 
boon spoilt lij’ sentimontnlity North and South 
gives us a thoughtful study of the problems that 
arise out of the fiiitory syslcm , whilo there is 
oxcollont workmanship in H tves and Dauqhtcrs , 
and a tragic jiower m Ruth Indeed lioil Mrs 
Giiskell never wiitten Ciunford wo might have 
been loss eritieal of her other storifw Having 
ochicvod a little masterpieie m Cranford, wo ore 
naturally more (ntical about the rest of her work, 
which is good, thoughtful, workmanlike fiction of 
the Bocoudnrj' oilier 

Fioin Ibis riifiiisni wo ought to exempt the 
/ i/e of Charlotte Bronte, which is a fine and worthy 
study of a diffieiilt yet fascinating subject This 
and Cranford should survive when tho other talcs 
have long since been buried in oblivion. 

Old LtTTnis 

T hive often noticed that almost every one has his own 
mdividiiul Binall econninies — careful hahitn of saving 
fraelion-M of pennies in boino one poeiihar diri'elion— any 
dll till bailee of which aniioyM him iniiro than siiending 
shillings or pounds on Homo real oxtravaganie An old 
gem Ionian of iny noi|iininlaiue, who took the iiitelligencu 
of tho failure of a joint-stoek bank, in which soine of Ins 
nioiioy was in\e.sted, with sfuicul iniltiness, woined liis 
t.umb all through a long hiiniiner's dnv hecauso ono 
of them had torn (instead of eutting) out the wmtten 
loaves of his now useless bank-book , ot coiirso, the 
corresponding pagos at tho other ond cuiiie out as well, 
and this little imneoossnry waste of pnpor (his private 
ccononiv) chafed him more than all tho loss of liis 
money Envelopes fretted his soul terribly when they 
first came m , tin only way in which he could rooonoilc 
himsolf to such wa^to of his ohorishcd ortielo was by 
poiicntly turning inside out nil that wero sent to him, 
and BO making them w rvo again Even now, though 
tamed by age, I sno him casting wistful glttnees at hia 
daughters when they send u whole iiisido of a half -sheet 
of Dotopaper, with the three lines of aoceptanoe to an 
lavitation, written on only ono of tho sides. I am not 
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above owning tliut I have this human weakness inyseLf 
String is iny foiblo. My pockets get full of little honks 
of itp picked up and twisted together, ready for uses 
that never come 1 am seriouHly auuoyed it any oiio 
cuts the string of a parcel instead ot patiently and 
faithfully undoing it fold by fold How p< opfc can 
bring themselves to use mdia-rubbor rmg^, which are a 
sort of deification of string, os lightly as they do. 1 
cannot imagine To me an iiidia>rubber nug is a prucious 
treasure I have ono which is not new— oiio that I 
picked up off the floor nearly six years ago. 1 havo 
really tried to use it, but my heart failed me, and I 
could not commit the extravagance. 

Small pieces of butter grieve othora They caimoi 
attend to oonverhation. becauMe o£ the annovanco occa- 
hioned by the habit whiih sonic pooplo have of in* 
variably taking more butter than they want Havo 
you not seen the anxious look (almost mesmeric) which 
such persons fix on the aitiolo ? They would feel it a 
relief li tlie> iiiight bury it out of their Mglit 1i> pupping 
it into their own niontlis and ^uallowuig it down , and 
they are reullj made happy if the person on wlioso ploto 
it lies uiiubcd huHdonly breiiks oil a pKCO of toast (which 
he does not want at all) and eata up hia butter They 
think that tins ih not waste 

Now, Mibs Matty Jcukyns was chary of caiidlah We 
hod many doMccs to use as few as possible In the 
winter aifernoons she would sit knit ling for two or 
three hours — she could do this ni tho dark, or bv fita- 
Ught — and when I asked if 1 niigiit not ring for candles 
to finish stitching niy waistbands, sho told mo to ** keep 
blind nmii’b hohdiiy ” They were usually brought m 
with Ua, hut we onlv burnt ono at a time As wo 
lived 111 constant piepaiulioii for a friend who iniKht 
come in any evening (Imt vho never did), it required 
Bomo conlrivfUKO lo U<.( p our two candles of tho same 
length, leady lu b< liL'Iitid and to look as i( wo burnt 
twoalwajH The ( uiidh s look it 111 tui n and whnfcvor 
wo inighl be laJking about or doing Miss MattyS c\09 
wore habit uulh fixed upon the eandk , readj to 3 uinp up 
and extinguish it and lo IilHiI the othor before they had 
booonie too uneven m iuiglh to lio restored to equality 
in tho course ol tho evening 

Cue night 1 ieincinl)( I this candle economy pnrti<n> 
larly Hinioved me I hud been verv much tirod of my 
coinpulsorv “blind inon’s holidav,’^ oapecially as Misa 
Matty had fallen asleep and 1 did not liko to F>tir tho 
fire and lun tho iisk of uu'akc mug her ; so 1 could not 
evdi hit on fho rng, and scorch iiivseJf with stwing liy 
fm light, uccoiding to iiiviisunl cu-tom J f uHiid Miso 
Malty must ho dreaming ol her e u Iv hto , for she sp<ike 
one or two wortls iii her uneasy k1<<p lioniing referonco 
to ixirsoiiH who were dead long before. \Mieu Martha 
brought in the lighted condlo mid tea. Miss Matty 
started into wakcfuliuss with a strange bewildered 
look around, as if wo w<ie nob tho people sbo oxpncted 
to sec nhuiit her Tluro was a little sad expression 
tbot shadowed her face oh sho recognised me, but im- 
mediately alterwaids sho tried to gno mo her usual 
Hinile All through lea-tiino her talk ran upon tho days 
of her childhood and >oulli Pis haps this roiumdtd 
her of tlio desirableness nf looking over all the family 
lottcrH and destroying surli as ought not to fall into tho 
hands of strangers, for she had olten spoken of the neces- 
Hity of this task, l>ub hail always bhrunk from it^ with a 
tnijid dread of Boxneblnng ])aiiiful Tu-nighi, howovoi 
hlic roso up aft(T tea and wont for them in thu dark, for 
Hho picpicd horsclf on tho precise niulness of all her 
chamber nrinugements, and used to look utiooaily at 
me when £ ligliti d a binl oaudlo to go to aiiothci room 
for anything M hen sho returned iluro wn8 a hunt, 
pleasant Biiiell of Toncpim beans In the ronni 1 hocl 
always notice d thiB scent about onv of tho things which 
hod belonged to her mother; and many of the lotlciB 
were addresHod to her — yoliow bundles of lovedettora, 
aixty or Bevonf y yeava old 

Mibs Matty undid tho packet with a sigh, Ymt sho 
stifled it directly, as if it were hardly right to regiet tho 
flight of time or of life either Wo agreed to look them 
over Boparately, oocli taking a different letter out of the 
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same bundle, and describing its conlentH to Iho other 
belore destroying it. 1 never knew what Had work the 
reading of old letters was before that evening, lliough 
1 could hardly tell why The letters were as liappy aa 
letters could bo— at least thoao early lottoiH wein There 
was 111 them a vivid and inlcnsu m iiso of Hit prtstrit 
time, winch FiCi med bo strong and full, os li it could no' er 
pass awuy, and as if tho wann, Jiving hearts that so ex- 
presBod themselves c^uld never die and be os notlimg 
to tlio sunny earth 1 should have felt less melancholy, 
1 believe, if tho letters had been inuit* so J saw tluj tear 
elealing down tbe well-w^om funows of Miss Matty’s 
checks, and her bpeclocleH often wanlid wiping 1 
trusted at last that she would light the oilier candle, 
for my own eyes were ratiui dim, and 1 vMtnttd more 
light to SCO tho pale, faded ink , but no, cm n ihiough 
her tears, bho saw and rememberod her httit t cononiical 
ways 

The oerlicst set of letters were two bundles iied to- 
gether and ticketed (in Miss Jenkins’ handwriting), 
“Letters interchanged between iny t \<T-lionouied 
fiulicr and my dearly djolovcd inotlifr jirior lo their 
marriage in Juno 1774 *’ I should guess that the n ctor 
ol Cranford was about twentv-scvdi years of ng( wlum 
he wrote tliosc lcl(ur<;, and Miss Matty told rno that h^r 
mother was jubt eighteen at the time of lur viulding 
With my idea of tho rortor, d> rived from a picture iii 
the dining-parlour stiff and btatelv, in a huge full- 
bottomed wig, wnh gown, tassock, and bands, and Ills 
hand upon a copy of tlio onlv -.erinon lie over iniMishcd 
— it was strange to read these lettoi > They were full 
of eager, passionuto ardour, short homely sentences, 
right fiesh from Iho heart (very’ didircut trom Ihn 
grand I-aliniBod JohiiBonian stvlo of Ou printed Hcnnon 

e reached before some judge at thr (issue tiiiM ) llis 
•tteis wore a eiirious contiivst to lliovo of tl p girl-hrido 
8he was evidently rather annovccl at In clemauds upon 
her for f xpressions of love, and could not uikW- 

fc^tand wJiat ho meant by repcatmg the pame thing ovir 
111 Ro nuiuy riiffpiput wa\s , hut wlmt shewasquiti char 
about was a longing for a white “Vadiiohoy “ — what- 
ever (hat might be, and mx or S( \en li Iters wei’e pnrici- 
pally occupied in asking her lover to use his mniicnco 
with her panmt^ (who evidently kept her m good order) 
to obtain this or that article of dresv, moie ospeciully 
the while “ J’udiiasoy ** He eared nothing how blio 
was drc'-sccl she was always lovely enough tor him, os 
ho took pains to assure her, wlun hlie begged him to 
express in his answer a predilection for partidilur pieces 
of finery, in order that she might vhf>w wlmt he •?nid to 
her parents Hut at longth ho 'c< nud to find out that 
eho would not lie rnameii till sho had a “ trnusmau “ to 
lior mind , and then ho sent her a letter winch had pvi- 
(Vnflv Ficcompoinrd a whole box of hnciy, and in winch 
horcquc'-bd that she might be drosseci in ovcivthing 
her heart desired This was tho first icltci ticketed 
in a frail, delieato hand, “From my doarost John” 
Bhorlly afteiwurds they w’cro maniixi 1 suppose, from 
tho intermission in therr conespondcnco, 

“ Wo must burn them, I think,” said Miss Mnitly, 
looking doubtfullv at mo “ No ono will cau for llicin 
when I am gone ” And ono hy one fIio drii])|Kd them 
into tho middle of tho fire, watching each bla/e up dio 
out, and nse away in faint, white, ghostly scmhhvnce 
up the chimney befoio she gavu another to the Mune 
fat© Tlio room was light enough now , but 1, hl^t her, 
was fast mated into watching the dc'^tiuction of those 
letters, into which tho honessl wannth of a manly heart 
had been pourod for< h 

Tho next letter, likewise docketed bv Miss Jenkyns, 
was endorsed, “Letter of piouB congratulation and ex- 
hortal ion from my venerable grandfather to mv belov ed 
mother on the occasion of mv birth Also >^01110 prac- 
tical remarks on tho desirahilitv of keeping wnrin tho 
extremities of infants, from an excellent guindmotlier ” 
Tlie first part was, indeed, a w'vrre and foirihle pic- 
ture of the rcsponsilulitiea of mothers, an<l a wiirning 
against the evnls that were in tho world, and Iviiig in 
ghastly wnifc for tho little bahv of two da\s old TIis 
wife did not write, said the old gentleman, because he 
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hod forbidden it, she being indinposed with a sprained 
ankle, which (ho said) quite lucapooitated her fruni 
holding a pen However, at the foot of the page was a 
small and on turning it over, sure enough, 

there was a letter to * my dear, dearest Molly,*' begging 
her, when she left her room, whatever she did, to go 
up-stairs lielore going down, and telling her to wrap her 
baby’s foot up in llannol and keep it worm by the fire, 
although it was suinmer, for babies were so tender 

It was prolty to see from the letters, which were evi- 
dently exchanged with some frequonoy lietwcon the voung 
mother and the grandmother, how the girlish vanity was 
being wooded out of her heart by love for her baby 
Tho white “ I'aduasoy ” figured again in the lottors, 
with almost as much vigour os Ik lore lnnu€,itwari 
being made into a chnstenug cloak for tho baby It 
dock^ it when it uont out with its parents to sfHmd n 
day or two at Arley Kail It added to its charms when 
it wos “tho prettiest little haby that i voi was seen 
Hoar mother, I wish you could sou her I \V iLliout any 
parshality, I do think she will grow up u regular tiowty ' ” 
1 thought of Miss JonkyiiH, gray, wilhorod, and urinkled, 
and I wondored if her mother had known hor in tho 
courts of heaven , and then 1 kiinw that she hod, and 
that they stood there in aiigche guise. 

There was a groat gap Is'forc any of the rector’s 
letters ^poared And then hia n ifc had changed her 
mode of endoisoineni. It was no longer fioni ‘ My 
dearest John,'* it was from “My honoured Husband** 
The letters were written on occasiuii of tho publication 
of the same sermon which was represented in the picture 
'The preaching before “ My Lord Judge,** and the “ pub- 
lishing by request,*' was evidently the calimnatiiig point 
— the event of hia hie It had been necessary for him 
to go up to Loudon to superintend it through the picas 
Many friends hod to bo called ufion and consulted beforo 
ho could decide on any printer lit for so onerous a task ; 
and at length it was arranged that J and J Hivingtonii 
were to have tho honourable responsibility The worthy 
rector seemed to bo strung up by tho occasion to a high 
literary pitch, lor ho could hardly wnto o letter to his 
wife without ereppiiig out into Latin. I remembor the 
end of one of Ins letters ran thus "I shall ever hold 
the virtuous qualities of iny Molly m romoinbmnco, 
dum mrmor ipsc me* dum ipmtvo rrg%t artuji ** w’hiih, 
coiisidi ring that tin Kiiglish of Ins oomispoudcnt was 
sometimes at fault iii grammar, and often in spollmg, 
might he taken os a proof of how much ho ** idealised ** 
his Mullv , and, os Miss Jciikyns used to say, “Peupio 
talk u groat deal about idealising nowadays, whatever 
that may moan ’* Hut this wus iiothiug to a fit of writing 
classical poetry which soon siired him, m which Ins 
Mollv figured away aa “Maria ’* Tho letter (ontaiiiing 
tho carmi n was endorsed by her, * Ilotircw verses sent 
me by my honoured husband I thowt to have hcul a 
letter about killing the pig, but must wait Mem , 
to send the jioefry to Sir Peter Arley, as iiiy husband 
desires ’* And in a post -hcnptum nolo in lue handwriting 
It was stated that the ode had appeared in the QerUleman'a 
Maqaztm, Ifcecinber 1782 

Her letters liuck to her husband (treasured os fondly 
by him os if they hod been ** M T Cieerouis Epistolm*’) 
were more sotisfaetory to on absent husband and father 
than his could evir have been to her She told him how 
Deborah sewed her m am very neatly every day and read 
to lior in the hooks ho hod set hi r , how she wos a very 
“forrard,** good child, but oould ask questions her 
mother could not answer, but how she did not let herself 
down by saying she did not know, hut I ook to stirring 
the fire or sending the “ fiirranl ’* child on an erraiiiL 
Malty was now tlu mother's darling, and promised (like 
her sister at hor ago) to be a great lx out y 1 w os reading 
this aloud to Miss Matty, who sinili d and sigliod n little 
at tho hope, so fondly OYpressed, that ** little Matty 
might not ho vain, even if she were a bewt\.’* 

“ I had very pretty huir, my dear,” said Miss Matilda, 
** and not a bad mouth ’’ And I saw her soon afterwards 
adjust her cap and draw herself up t 

t Cranford. 


GEORGE ELIOT (1810-1880) 

Heb Lira 

Mary Ann Evans (George Eliot) was born at 
South Farm, Arbury, m Warwickshire, on Novenr 
lior 22, 1811) Her father, Robert Evans, was 
agent to Sir Roger Xewdigate of Arbury Hall, her 
grandfather a builder and carpentei m Derbyshire 
Robert Evans was a will-seosuned Tory with the 
firm belief that anyone with tho revolutionary 
strain m liis blood was a scoundrel of the deepest 
dye “ 1 was accustomed,’’ remarks his daughter 
with dry humour, “ to hoar him utter the word 
‘ Govermnoiit ’ m a tone that diargod it with awe 
and made it part of my effective religion, m contrast 
with tho word ‘ rebel,’ which seemed to cany the 
stomp of evil in its syllables, and lit by tho fact 
that Satan was the first rebel mailn an argument 
dispensing with more detailed imiuiry ’’ It was a 
neighboui hood that mode for Toryism, a sleepy, 
prosperous, well-watered district, where Lfe ambl^ 
along in a pleasant jog-trot fashion lii this region 
George Eliot spent tho first thirty -two years of her 
life , and tho hfe of the place passed into her 
nature and became a nch inspiration m which to 
draw In her wonderful pictures of provincial hfe 

At first, of cimrso, she accepted with docihty her 
father’s views, and though thoughtful and iniogi- 
nativo oven as a young child, there was a ceiiaiii 
reflective diflideiioe nbout her that made her mental 
development [iroceed slowly But in tho early 
follies she come under tho influence of tho Brays, 
and the acquaintanceship proved a cnsis m her 
intellectual life 

Chailes Biay was a ribbon manufacturer by 
trade, and a philanthropist by iiiclmation He was 
interested in Socialism and turned his energies in 
the din'd ion of soc lal reform 

In 1830 Biay married Corohiio lloiinoll, who 
came of a Unitarian family Bray hmisclf was a 
sceptic, and his brothor-m-law, Charles Hennell, m 
endeavouring to convince him of tho error of his 
ways, became a sceptic hunself Hennell ’s book 
An Enquiry concerning the Origin of ChnstianUy 
(1838) inodo a deep impression on Giorgo Eliot 
“ My only desire is,” she wrote to a fnond, “ to 
know the truth, my only froi to cling to error ” 

But she was not prepared to give up revealed 
rohgion os yet, though insensibly it affected her 
attitude towards her father’s rigid Funtamsm Bhe 
gave up church-going, and this naturally led to 
strained family relationships Meanwhile she had 
tK'knowlodged obligations to a mentor, wiboso associ- 
ation with rationalism may seem somewhat startling 
1 allude to hor references to Sir Walter Scott, whom 
III later lifo she deeleuvd had materially helped to 
unsettle her orthodoxy. 

As a matter of fact it seems to have boon Scott 
the artist, not Scott tho man, that wrought tins 
ostomshmg change For Sect i’s brood and 1 olerant 
treatment of conflicting religious opinions appealed 
very naturally to George Eliot’s essentially judicial 
attitude She was too fair-minded not to see how 
dynamic an influence religion had proved in mould- 
ing human life , she was too clear-headed to attri- 
bute this influence to any portioulor eet of doctnnes. 
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She waa alwayu mauiluining, oven when quite a girl, 
that the great lesson of life was tolerance , and this 
made her out of touch on one side with tho school of 
laihtant sceptics, and on tlie othor with militant 
religionists 

After her father’s death she sett lod m London, and 
bocaino asiiislanl editor of tho H'cstimruiler Jieview, 
to whoso columns slie had already contributed 
Fresh and potent influences now caiue into her hfo , 
the two Martinoaus, James and llairict, James one 
of tho most powerful Theistic writers that tho cen- 
tury hud produced, his sister a keen intellectual 
V liter on social and political subjects , above all, 
Herbert Spencer and George Uoiiiy Lewes 

Meanwhile she boarded with tho ('liapmaus m the 
Strand, Chapman being the projindor of tho H'est- 
minstcT Review Horbcrii Sponi I'l hlie found “ a 
good, doliglitful creature ” , and the brilliant and 
volatile Georgo Henry Lowes, who at first rather 
repelled her by his flippancy, finally won her affec- 
tions — being “ liko a few other people in tho world 

. much bettor than ho seems, — a man of heart 
and conscience ” 

liOWBS was already married, though living apart 
from hib wifi), unable to got a divorce through 
some tochuieuhtY in the cKioting law George Fhot, 
though dihajiprov mg of “ hght and easily biokon 
ties,” fell very strongly thut tho law binding Lewos 
to his wife was not a moral law , and she df tcrinmcd 
deliberately to tlirow in lior lot with his, didnnng 
that no one “ acquainted with the rc'ulitios of life ” 
could prove suih a union “luunoral ” The union 
proved in many ways not only ii haiijn one, but a 
fortunate one m detenmning George Eliot’s Uterary 
career She nos aln-ody well known us a singularly 
able critic and translator, but it was due to Ixiwcs’ 
discrernment and eiicourageinent that she now tumc-d 
to ossay fiction She w.w thirty-eight when fJio 
wrote* her first Srenea from Clerical Rife for lUack- 
wood'a Magazine It is characteristic of her peculiar 
diffidonco os to her own powers that tlio iminilse to 
write a story came not from some sudden kindling 
of tho creative imagination, but from the suggestion 
of her friend Lewes Tho result was dromstic m tho 
phenomonol sui cess that attendcxl this departure ; 
and so long as she drew upon her own memories 
and impressions, her power was unquestionable 
Wlicn she left this fount of inspiration, she proved 
for more uncertain in her touch, and less satisfymg 
os a literary artibt 

In 1878 Mr Lewos died, and some two years later 
she married a young London bankor, Mr Jolm 
Walter Cross, about twenty years her junior. To 
some this stop may have reflected on the passionate 
devotion she had alw ays expressed for Lewes ; but 
all who knc’w her intimately fi'lt that it was merely 
a natural oxpnwsion of that cuiiuus dependency in 
her otnerwiBo strong and decisive nature — a de- 
pendency which she refers to m her letters, tho 
neod of someone always upon whom she may lean 
foi support 

This IS her own statement on tho matter : 

“Deep down below there is a river of sadness, but 
this must always be with those who have lived long— 
nnd I am able to enjoy mv newly opened hfo. 1 shall 
be a bettor, mnro loi mg creature than I rould have been 
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m Hulitudu Tij be coiibtaiitly, loMiidy grateful for tbe 
gift of a perfect love is the best illurniiiatieii of one’s 
iniiid to all the possible good there may bo m store for 
man on tins troublobume ntle jilanet.” 

Shortly after hor marriage her health failed, and 
in Hocomber 188U she died suddenly, after a short 
illness 

Heu Wokk 

The amazing contiost bitwocn tho subject of 
Cross’s biography and the lii ator of Adam Bede and 
The MM on the Rloaa has always perplexed literary 
students Goorgo Eliot, the moralist and idealist, 
was well known from hor novels , but Hus anxious, 
Bolf-anulytical woman, witli her strained intelb-Ltiial 
JJ080, proved an unpleasant surprise to them In 
point of fact. Cross’s Life is u ono-sided jiresi ntation 
of a many-sided porsunality Undoubtedly il ro- 
probonled a aide, and tho side most familiar to 
him , but it was tbe staid George Eliot of tho 
sevontios, rather than tho woman with strong 
passions, with the Maggie Tullivcr-liko way- 
wardness, — ono of tho brilliant Bolii mians that 
uroleil round tho old Weatmwsler Review What 
trace is thero in the biography of tho writei of those 
pnhblii<l, ironical essays in iiiticisin, written from 
Mr Chapman’s boanliiig-hoiiso in the Strand ’ 
What indication m the bulky corresiiondonto tliat 
looms out so prominently in (he Life, of tho wit, tho 
buuiuui, tho restless vitality of tho George Ebot 
endeared to such a wide* cirtlo of friends. 

In those ei'vorely auiilylicul Ic'ttera, she seems to 
bo perpetually* in a slate of mtelhctuol tip-loo. 
The biography of Cross is unsatisfactory* m the way 
that all biographies w rittcii by devofcis must neces- 
sarily lie Through the obscuring miit of '* good, 
iliick, strong, sliijiefying imcnse smoke,” the woman 
IS jiurlly lust to sight And it js tbe <*Bscntial 
womanlinesB of Gcoigo Eliot that gives vitality to 
li>i Ixst woik Hei delicate intuition, her tact, her 
woijitvn’s pow’cr of sviipatliy, these on the qualities 
that gi\e gn'ntiii'bs to Adam Ride, The Mill on the 
Floaa Silaa Marner Her iiitillei lual gifts, sjjlcndid 
ns tlioy wen* and invaluable in her critical w'ork, 
HTO positive diawbacks to her as an aitist The 
best port of Romola lies in tho subtle delinealion 
of Uio voung OiPek hedonist, Tito ; the scholarship 
shown 111 the book is slieer dead wc-igbt from tho 
artistic point of view Sinrulnrly in Damil Deronda, 
when she -wTit(*B os a woman she makes the pages 
live, when os a follower of Comte and ns a student 
of racial problems, then tho wheels of her chariot 
drive very heavily. 

At the pis'w nt time, however, she is almost 
ludicrously under-rated, and her literury reputation 
is certainly under a cloud , thus it is more sei vice- 
able to iioint out tin' soliil worth of her writings 
than to dilate on her shorttomings 

Tlie influence of that cloi'cr, livelv though super- 
ficial iiiiMi, George Henry Ijoweh, lias bei'n seierely 
cntieised, yet surely his influence was on Hie whole 
a Boimd and stimulating one The one mistake ho 
mode was to safeguard her too oiixioush from 
hostile criticism, after she lind made In r name, 
when a wholesome course of frank onlieisin would 
have done her good. But it was after nil through 
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him that aha took to writing He saw in her a 
woman of keen observation and of imusual reflective 
power, and knew that she had humour and imagina- 
tion “ Uao your own oxpeneiice and feohngs m 
fiction,” he hod said with admirable pomt ; “ don’t 
be afraid of yourself ” In this way he enoouraged 
her, when nearly forty, to essay hction, and without 
hiB encuuiagemout it is improbable she would ever 
have tru'd As it was, her earhest eflorts justified 
Lewes’ prophecy, and she was nghtly heralded 
as a new force in fiction 

What kind of force ? 

She was the first novelist to lay the stress wholly 
upon character rather than incident , to make her 
stones spiritual rather than physical dramas It 
is true that Charlotte Uronlo had drawn attention 
to the emotional life, but she hod lacked the know- 
ledge of men and women, ttio mental detachment 
nocessary for giving actuality to many of her chai- 
actors Within her own limited range she depicted 
character with force and insight , but the lange 
was narrow and tlie lugh lights were over-strong. 
She flung the emotional life of her heroine nt you 
m a seething ferment and did not, as did George 
Shot, trace its source and confluence with patient 
cam 

Essentially a critic of life, George Eliot, keenly 
observant, richly humorous us slio is, was never 
content with merely chromeling the result of her 
observations Eoi good or ill, you never forgot the 
philosopher in the story-teller It has Iieoii urged 
that herein lies her gmat defect as a novelist Eut 
such ail assertion is <"0 suei'pmg. 

That, a philosojihie teiidenoy may serve artistic 
ends, IS sulTiciently obvious from the \ ei'so of 
Browning and the prose and vereo of Meiuditli 
A writer IS not disqunlifiod beennso he or slu' may 
happen to bo a thinlkOr, though unfortunately the 
absence of thought is held to be a justification for 
story-telling iii many eoaas George Eliot thought 
doejily on human life, and she has embodied the 
result of her thought in many flno aphoiisnis and 
apothegms scattered through her stones, ond ninny 
a scene of purely dramatic humour has gamed a 
distinctive flavour of its own by reason of it, as for 
instance Iho Harvest Supper bceiie in Adam Bede 
and the famous disiourse on Ghosts m the “ Rain- 
bow ” scene of Stlaa Marner 

George Eliot’s cntical method of narration may 
be clearly discerned if wo contrast it with that of 
two famous prodoeessors— Jane Austen and Bickens 

Hero IS Jane Austen . essentially the close, de- 
tailed observer; 

“ ‘ Oh, mv dear sir, how ore you this mornmg ?— My 
dear Miss Wnodhouse — I ooine quite overpowered 
Such a beautiful hind quarter of pork I You nro too 
boimtiful t Have you heard the news ? ... Mr Elton 
i& going to be mamod 

“ ‘ But where oould you hoar it . . IMiore could you 

possibly beor it t For it is not five minutes since I 
received Mrs Cole's nolo — No, it cannot be more than 
live — or at least ten — for I hod got my bonnet and spencer 
on, just ready to come out — 1 vas only gone down to 
speak to Patty agam about the pork Jane was standing 
In the passage— were not you, Jane 7 For my mother 
was so afraid that wo had not any salting pan large 
enough, bo 1 said I would go down and seo and Jane 


said, “ Shall X go down instead 7 — for I think you liave a 
httlo cold, and Patty has been waahmg the kitchen ” — Oh 
my dear, said I, — well and just came the note. A Miss 
Hawkuis — ^that's all I know — a Miss Hawkins of Bath. 
. . . But Mr Kmghtloy, how oould you possibly have 
heard of it 7 — for the i cry moment Mr Colo told 
Mrs Cole of it, she sat dowu and wrote to me— A Miss 
Hawkuis— ’ ” 

Here is Dickens dealing with inconsequential 
femininity : 

“ * Kate, my dear,’ said Mrs Nickloby — ‘ I don’t know 
how it IS, but a fine warm auniriier day bke this, with the 
birds Biiigtiig m every direction, always puts me iii mmd 
of roost pig, with sage and onion sauce, and made gravy ’ 
“‘At iirious ashoriation of ideas, is il not. Mania 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Upon my word, iny dear, 1 don't know,* replied Mrs, 
Nickleby ‘Boost pig — lot mo see— On the day five 
weeks after you were cliristcncd wo had a roast — no, 
tliot could net have been a pig, cither, because 1 ret olleot 
there was a pair of them to caive, and youi pool Papa 
and 1 could never have thought of sitting down to two 
igs — thoy mast liavo been partridges Boost pig I 
hardly think we could e\ en hay e hod one, now 1 come 
to remember, for your Papa could neyer boar the sight 
of thorn in the shops, and ustd to say they alwsys put 
him ui inmd uf very little babies, only the babies had 
much fairer complexions, and he had a horror of httlo 
babies too . 1 recollet t dining once nt Mrs Bevan’s, 

In that broad street round the oonitr by Iho eoaeh- 
maker's, where the lipsv man fill through tliocellur flap 
of an empty bouse nearly' a tiny liefuru Iho Quarter day 
and wasn't found till the ntw tenant went in — and wo 
had roost pig there It must be that, 1 think, that re- 
minds me of it, especially as there was a little bird in 
the room I hut won Itl kts'p on singing all the t iinu of dinner 
— nt least not a lillle bird, for it wns n parrot, and bo 
didn't sing I iactly, for be talked nntl swore tlrenillullv , 
but 1 think It must be tlint Indeed, 1 am sure it 
must Shouldn’t you say so my dear ’ ’ ” 

The difference between Dickens and Jane Austen 
IS not that one is moio obsonant than Iho other. 
Each 18 a marvellously aetilo obseryer , but wlieieus 
Jone Austell leaves the result of her observation to 
achieve its oyyii effect, Dickens is so delighted with 
the type ho is depicting that he eoimot resist height - 
oiling the absurdity of tho picture Just as a 
mcontour in tcllmg a good stoi'y, puts in little 
touches of extravagance to intensify the humour, 
Mrs Nickleby is mure irmsistiblu m her f.ituous 
inconsequontiality than Miss Bates but Miss Hates 
may be met ony day of tho week , Mrs Nickloby 
(unhappily for oui doloctalioii), eqiiullv (rue in con- 
ception, belongs to Iho world of delicious fantasy 
Hero IB Georgo Eliot : 

"Mrs Tiillivpr looked all round in silence for some 
naoments and then said empbaheally 

“ * Well, sister. I'll iiovoi speak against the full crowns 
again I ' 

"It was a great concession, and Mrs Pullet felt It 
She fell somotbiiig was duo to it 

‘“You’d like to see it on sister 7 ’ she sold sadly: 

‘ I’ll open tho shutter a bit further ’ 

" ‘ Well if you don't mind taking off your cap, sister,’ 
said Mrs Tulliver. 

“Mrs Pullet took off her cap, displaying tbo brown 
silk sralp with a juttmg promontory of curls wbioh w-as 
common to the more mature and judicious women of 
those times, and placing the bonnet on her head, turned 
slowly round, like a draper’s lay figure, that Mis Tulli\or 
might imss no point of view 

“ ‘ I’ve sometimes thought there’s a loop too much 
ribbon on this left side, bister ; what do you tluiik 7 ’ 
said Mis Pullet. 
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“ Mrs Tulliver looked earnestly at the point mdioated, 
and turned hi r head on one side 

“ Well, 1 think it’s best os it is If you meddle with 
It, Bister, >ou might repent ’ 

“‘That’s true, sister,’ said Aunt Pullet, taking oft 
the bonnet and looking at it contemplatively ‘Ahl* 
she B.iid at lost, ‘1 may never wear it twiee, sister; 
u ho knows ? ’ 

“‘Don’t tnlkof that, sistet,’ answered Mrs Tulliver. 
‘ I hoiie you’ll have your health tins eur imor ’ 

“ ' Ah, but tlieie may come a death in the fanuly, os 
there did soon after 1 got niy griiii silk sutiii bonnet 
Cousin Abbot may go, and we can’t thiuk of wearing 
trapo less nor liolf a viar for him ’ 

“ ‘ That uviuM bo unlucky,’ said Mrs Tulliver enter- 
ing thoroughly into Die possibilitv ot an inopportune 
deceasi ‘ There’s never ho niuili pleasure in weaimg 
a bonnet the second year — es;K'c lally iihen the crowns 
ore HO ehange,v)ile, novel two suinmirs ahko * 

“ ‘ All 1 It’s the way of this woild ’ said Mrs Pullet, 
returning the bonnet to thi' wardrobe and locking it up ’’ 

Unliko Diekcns, Oeorgo Eliot can detach heraolf 
completely from her creations, and her appreciation 
of them never tempts her to extravagance Unhke 
Jane Austen, she acts os chorus to her characters, 
throwing in by way of occasional paienthccis her 
appn'cmtiun of ll^iir values .Tone Austen would 
never have mldcd “eiitenng thoroughly into Iho 
possibility of nil luojipoituiic decease,” or “it was 
a great coiiuehsiun ” . but it is quite possible to 
odmiro and enjoy all these methods, and it scums 
a gn at pity tlmt soino of .Iniio Austen’s admirers 
oiiu never piuiso that d< lightful artist without 
seeking to vility poor George Eliot 

Tho scene just quoted is a good illustration of 
licr drnniatic humour, but lliuugh site could do this 
soit of tiling < xtellently, her real strengtli lies in 
reflective huinoui Tlieie she has no peer save 
Meredith Fiuin the ample sloruliouso of wise and 
stiiewd Rujiiigs, hire are a few examples: 

“There are nnsweic wlnth In turning away wrath 
onij send it to the otlici end of the room,” 

‘ Wo F-it up at night to it ad idiout St Francis or 
Ohi er f’rnmw t II, but wlietlu r we nliould lu glad for iinj - 
oiH liki' till 111 to call on us next morning still moio to 
11 1 eal liiiiiBf If OH a new relalion, la quite aiiotlii r uitnii ” 

“ I often tlniikit’s w i’ tin old folks as w i* tlie habbii s - 
tliev’ri satisfied wi looking, no matter wbat thev’ro 
looking at It’s Clod Almighty’s way of quieting them 
hcfoio thiy go to sleep ” 

“ It’s poor work alius hettiiig the dead up above tho 
li\iu’ , wc sliiill nil on iis Lie dead sonic time, I reikoii 
it ’ud bo bt tt(tr if lulks ’ml make iinieli on ns beforelimid, 
insttad o’ bigiiiiiiiig whin wi're gone it’s but littlu 
good \ou*lI tlo wateiiiig tbe last year’t, crop ” 

“Animals arc sucli agieeublo friends, they ask no 
questions, Ihej pnss no criticisms ” 

“ Some folks’ tongues arc like tho clocke as run on 
strikin’, not to toll >ou tho time of da^ , but bocauso there 
is Bummat w rung in their inside ” 

“ What a man wants in a wife mostly is to make sure 
of one fool ns’ll tell him lie’s wise ’ 

“ I’m not clenMii’ the women ore fonlish. ... God 
Almighty made ’em to match the men ” 

“ 1 have nothing to say against Criug — only It’s a 
pi^ he couldn’t bo hatched over again — sjid hatched 
different ” 

“Always tho way with them weak -faced people . . 
os well pelt a bog ol feathers as talk to them.” 
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“ I’m not one of thc/se who can see the Cal in the 
dairy and wonder whut she’s come alter ” 

“ Easy lindiiig reasons why otlior folks should be 
patient ” 

" Mrs Poysor’s a terrible woman , don’t say- tlic apple 
isn’t sound ut the core, but it sets iiiy teeth ou edge ’’ 

George Eliet is at her happiest in characterisation ; 
here wo find both subtlety and variety The most 
casual inspection will reveal tho variety Eloroii- 
tine scholars, half wilted rustics, cultured free- 
thinkers, way'ward, passionate natures, shtillow, 
msiiicere cliaracliTs, mystics, men of tho woiJd 
Her wide range uf obsirvatioii, her geniious syni- 
patlucB, and tlie power of detochmeril, tniined by 
Bcietiiiiic study, all helped to give bieadth and 
variety to her canvas 

The writer who could vitalise for us the liedonihtic 
Tito, the fine old Put it iin Dr Lyons; the ermiic 
Gwendolen Harlelh , the steadfast Mary' Cailli, 
the tonunonplace Fred Viney and tho biilliaiit 
Lydgate , the rough, uncultured Bob Wukem and 
the polished scholar Coaaubon ; dealing justice to 
each, fairly aj praising their meiits and no less 
keenly oxjiosing lliiir weaknosses. was a wiitcr with 
no ordiiiaiy jiowei of psychologic ul portrayal. 

Noi is slu‘ u whil inferior m the subtlety of hei 
method Note the delicnlo nuaiiies m the clmmc- 
tonsntion of Mary Garth and Bosumuud Vinry, 
ond BoiiioKi Aji unassumnig yol swicl-natuiccl 
girl, H slmlluw pate, and a young int xpeneiiit cl 
wointui ot cullund lastes Here (line ,iio no dra- 
niaiio dements, no stnkmg coni isdii lions of cliar- 
nctor that make characterisation <aHy mid illeit.it' 
It 18 cosier to diaw a Maggie Tulliver tliun to Uiavv 
a Rosamund Viiiey , for unless the seiiles of justii e 
are sirupulously lield the hitter portiiiit iiiCMtably 
lieromes a merely npi-llent sl.etch Her sliorl- 
comings aio nenlly ejutoraised m the remark that 
“ill pool Kosoiiiniid’s mind was not room enough 
for luxuries tv> look Biimll m ” , yet the pliTsicnl 
ihiinii of tlie gill IS no li ss ndniirubly' suggtsti'd, 
you iiiiiy despisi* bi’r pirsonalitj but it is in nr 
iii'gligible. niid 1 ydgnlo’s early' jiassioii foi her is 
reiwlily' eomprt'liendid 

Con \ou not lead Mtiry Gnrth’s character at once 
from fino touches suth as tho following scrap of 
diologun shows : 

Fred I don’t Hiv how a iiinii is to bo good for imirli 
mill ss be has son r oni wniimn to Itiv e him dr iirh 

Wary I think tin goodness should eoiiii' hi foro lie 
exjxils thnt 

Fnd You know bettor, Mary, woineii don’t lovo 
men for their goodness 

JIfarii Pi rhnps not, but If they lev o thoin they never 
think thorn hod 

Equally w’oll is Romola’s character revealed in 
tho scene with Tilo from which tho following fm - 
xneiit IS taken ; 

■' Romola sat silent and motionli as Bhe could not 
blind herself to the direction in which Tito a woids 
pointed Ho wanted to persuade hi r tiuil Ihi’y might 
get thelihiarv (her father’s) deposited in sniiii iiioniistiii , 
or take somo other means to nd themselves ot a task 
and of a lie to Florence , and she was dtilenniiied never 
to submit her mind to Ins judgment on this question ot 
duty to her father. Slio was inwardly jirepaied to on- 
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counter any sort of pain in resistance. But the deter- 
mination was kept latent in these first moments by the 
heart-crushing sense that now at last she and Tito must 
be confessedly divided in their wishes He was glad 
of her silence, for, much os he had fuurod the strength 
of her feeling, it was impossible for him, shut up m the 
narrowness that hedges in all merely clever ummpas- 
sionod men, not to over-estimate the persuasiveness ot 
his own judgment His conduct did not look ugly to 
himself, and his imagination did not suffice to show him 
exactly how it would look to Bomola . . . 

“ As that fluent talk fell on her oars, there was a rising 
contempt within her, which only m^e her more con- 
scious of her braised, despairing love, her love for the 
Tito she hod married and behoved in ” 

Compare thoso two illustrations of widely different 
typos of humanity Is il possible to give oithor the 
proforence for truth and insight ’ 

(1) From tho Rainbow Inn discouiae on Ghosts : 

“ ' Ay, but there's this in it, Dowlais,’ said the land- 
lord, speaking m a tone of much candour and toloionco, 

‘ There’s folks, i’ niy opinion, they ean’t see ghos'os, 
not it they stood OS plain os a pikestafl before ’em. And 
there's reason i' that For there's iiiy wife, now, can't 
smell, not if she'd the strongest o' cheese under her 
nose I never seo’d a gliuet mjscif , but (hen I says to 
mvsolf — Very like I have n't got the smell for ’em I 
mean, putting a ghost tor a smell or else con tran nays. 
And so, I'm for bolding with bnlh sides , lor, as 1 say, 
the truth lies between ’em And if Cowlais was to go 
and aland and say he'd never seen a wink o' Cliff's Holiday 
all the night through. I’d hock Inin , and if anybody said 
as Cliff's Holiday was certain sure for all that, I'd back 
Atm too For tbe smell’s what I go hy ' 

"The landlord's analogical argument was nut well 
received by tbe farrier — a man intensely opposed to 

I eaid, setting down his gloss with re- 
, ‘w hut’s the smell got to do with 
it 1 Did over a ghost give a man a hlackeye ? That’s 
what 1 should like to know. If ghos’es want me to he- 
lievo in 'em, let 'em leave oiT skulking i' the dark and i’ 
lone placoe — let ’em come whciu there’s company and 
candles ’ 

“ ‘ As if ghos’es 'ud want to bo believ ed in by anybody 
so igniraiit r ’ said Mr Mocev, in deep disgust at tlio 
farrier’s cross inconijiotence to apprehend tlio oonditiona 
of ghostly phenomena.’’ ^ 

(2) From the work-a-day philosophy of Adam 
Bale 

“ There’s nothing but what u bearable, os long as a 
man can work The nature of tilings doesn’t change, 
though it seems os it one’s own life was nothing but 
change The squaie of four is sixteen, and you must 
lengthen your lever in proportion to your weight, is as 
true when a man’s miserable as when he's happy and 
the best of working is, it gives you a giiphold of tilings 
outside your own lot ’’ 

Just as m Paul, David, and Pip, Dickons hod 
portroyod, partly of doliboration, partly no doulit 
unconsciously, his own self , so in Maggie, Romola, 
and Dorothea, has George Khot described her own 
menial and spiritual growth ; euid in reading theno 
studies we ore i-ominded of tho complex personality 
ot tho novelist Maggie’s cry was for fuller life, 
Romola’s for ampler knowledge, Dorothea’s tor 
loiger opportunity for doing good , and we can 
troco here the fnend of Lowos, tho admirer of 
Spencer, the follower of Comte Truth to tel], 
Qeoige Ehot was half pagan and half Puritan, and 


oompromisc. 

“^Tut, tut ’ li< 
freshed imlation 


the two Bides never blended She was a woman of 
a strong, passionate temperament, swept by tidal 
impulses , with a nch, full nature, keenly sensitive 
to the sensuous side of hfe On this side she re- 
minds one of Thomas Hardy’s striking presentment 
ot Eustacia Vye in The Return of the Native This 
18 the passionate, emotional woman, who hungered 
all her life for affection , craved, like a sensitive 
child, for tho sympathy of friends ; the woman who 
was ready to bravo social convention for the man 
she loved , for whom no human bemg was too weak, 
too sinful, for her pitiful and affectionate compas- 
sion This IS tho George Ehot who gave us Moggio 
TuUiver, Gwendolen Harloth, Tma, Janet 

But there was another side to George Ehot’s 
nature Sbo discarded early tho narrow exclusive- 
ness in which sliu had been brought up Inlelloctu- 
ally, she was in touch with tlio most extreme of 
tho Rationalist critics , but she never outgrow her 
Puntanism Tt was too deeply ingrained in her 
character Lake Carlyle, she retained the austere 
ethical ideaUsm of the Puntan long after she hod 
thrown away tho dogmatic expression of her faith 

In her life tho Puritan side is Blwa 3 rB wamng 
against tho pagan side. She threw in her lot with 
Lewes while his wife was yet alive , but she was 
never easy about tho step she had taken, though 
never regretting it Radical and revolutionary m 
her outlook on hfe, sho yet shrunk from revolt 
Agnostic ill her views, she is none tho less mystical 
m her syinpiitbiLS SoiiMtive and dependent on 
others, yot assocmteil m many minds with tho orac- 
ular Sibyl who presided over those famous Sunday 
"At Homes’’ in North London, this medley of 
psychological contradictions gavo her additional 
insight as a wnlor ; but it spoiled her life as a 
woman 

Yet her work expresses a clear and definite out- 
look on hfe 

Full os George Ebot’s stones aro of the tragedy 
of life, it IS not surely tho tragedy of circumstance 
so much as (ho tragedy of lost opporlumties 

In Adam Dedi, Romola, and David Deronda, to 
mention none other of her books, there are epochs 
in the livos of tho characters which, taken at tho 
flood, hod lod on to moral fortune There were 
ociasiuns — not merely one but several — when a 
stronger resolve would have changud the entire 
complexion of tho future Did Gwendolen Harleth 
enter upon her mamage with Grandcourt un- 
wanied ? Could any woman’s eyes have been 
opened more convincingly with Lydia Glasher’s 
impressive warning, than wore Gwendolen’s os to 
Giandcourt’s iharactor 7 Might not Tito timo after 
time have repaired the injury done to his foster- 
father 7 No wntcr indeed more unswervingly up. 
hold tho trustworlhinoss of tho moral instincts lhan 
did our author : oven poor bewildered Dorothea 
exclaimed at a time of groat difficulty : 

•■While desiring what is perfectly good, even though 
we don’t quite know nhat it is, and cannot do what 
wo would, wo are port of the Divine power against tho evil, 
widening tho skirts of light, and making the struggle 
with darkness narrower ’ 

“'I can’t argue any lon^,- I don’t know what is 
wise, but my heart will not let me do It,’ oned Maggie 


1 Stlat liamer- 
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“ ' It’s tlie will of them aliovo,’ observed Dolly Wm 
throp, ‘ as many things should be dark to us. but there 
are some things as I never feel in the dark about, and they 
ore mostly what oomea in the day’s work.’ ” 

At her worst George Eliot is laboured, solfmon- 
BciouB, and didactic, never trivial nor shallow At 
her best she is rich in mellow wisdom and in sympa- 
thetic insight ; and whatever her shortcomings as a 
Story-teller, she has no rival and few peers in the 
power and poignancy of her psychology 

Gooige Ehot is tho lost great name among tlie 
women writers of Victorian fiction, but there are 
many wnters of tho second and third rank, who 
aehicvod considerable pnpulanty in their day 
Among those may be mentioned that ingnmous 
sentimontolist Mrs Hbnhy Wood, who sometimes 
showed, ns in Ecut Lynne, a gonius for big emotional 
situations, and oiio may add a genius for reduemg 
them to tho commonpl^o by her saccharine truat- 
ment of them 

Isiss sensational in her devices, though no less 
sentimental, is Mrs CnxiK, whose John Hah Jar, 
CenUeman, proved only second to Eaut Lynne in its 
toar-compellmg quality Miss CHAnnoTTE YoNCb 
was once a name to iuii|iira with, and her blond of 
Tractananism and Bcntimenlal portroifuro proved 
vastly to tho lasto of many , but tin He^r oj 
Redehffe, despite nuiiibonng Rossetti among its 
admirers, is not among the novels that count 

Mrs Oliphant was a writi'r of great promise, 
whom oommercial nocessities spoiled , for undeni- 
ably she wroto far too mueli That sho did not do 
justioo to herself in lur plentiful and for the most 
part commonplace output, is evident, 1 thmk, fiom 
such a work of strikiiig imagination os The Be- 
lew/uerrd City Among her otlier vnlumos, the best 
IS The ('hroniclee of f’orfing/on/, whicli has an agree- 
able Trollope-liko flavour 

Mrs Oliiihant’s < ntieal work is sound but undis- 
tingiushed, but there is a good doal of ment in her 
posthumous bunk — The House of Blachtmod 

Another woman with less artistic power than 
Mrs Oliphant, but with a n.-al sense of letters, is 
Mrs E Lynn Linton (1822-18')8) Her essays 
m fiction by no means do justice to her gifts , but 
her power of incisive portraiture moy lie judged 
from her litomrv reminiscences nnd her trenchant, 
clever, t hougli at rimonioua article on George Eliot 
which she wrote for a volume dealing with some of 
the women novelists of tho time She was a bitter 
opponent of tho fenuiusl movement. 
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Two very popular wnters of the later Victoriem 
era deserve more than bore mention. These are 
M £ Bbaddon (Mis Maxwell, 1837—1916) and 
OuiDA(l84(l-iy08)(Mis8LouisadelaKam6o). Miss 
Braddon wrote a groat doal of frankly sensational 
fiction, that makes little claim beyond that of pleas- 
antly whiling away a railway journey. But among 
her many novels there ore a few. Vixen and Ishmael, 
for example, that exhibit a more than average gift 
of dobnoaling choroctor, and real imaginative power ; 
while in tho art of constructing a story she has 
always proved a skilful adopt Equally facile, but 
more unequal as a ciaftswoman, the lady who called 
herself “ Omda,” is none tho less a far more impor- 
tant figure l>oBpito the ganshness tliat informs her 
fictions, and the grotesque extravagance that made 
her on easy prey for tho parodist, she shows, especi- 
ally m her stones of Itahan life, an iiiteneuty of 
imagination, and a power of jiathos, domed to all 
but the great Btory-lellois Had she only been 
possessed of the “ Art to blot,” and with a sense ol 
humour, she might have ranked among the great 
novelisle of tho tune Some of her books, for ex- 
ample Tii'o LUtle H'ooden Shots, Pascarel, Tricotnn, 
have a fresh, picturesque charm of a high order 
Her St ones of Society hfe, e g Moths, though locking 
the charm of her peasant studies, arc often remark- 
ably clover ; and although she can rarely resist 
teanng a passion to tatters, tho jiossions she tears 
are real passions Indeed, her skill in depicting 
certain moods of sexual emotion con only bo 
equalled in the jiagcs of Gtoigo Sand With no 
humour, little power of self (iiliiism, httle insight 
into charaiter, piolix os a story-teller, nnd innidi- 
notely fond of tho loud pi'dal. she lias produced a 
vast amomit of fiction of the most tawdry kind, 
yet among the tinsel ore eoiisKlerable potches of 
unquestionable beouty and power Her love of 
nature and power of visualising this may lie matched 
in mony cimlimporary story telUrs, but her love of 
art and tho ait atmosphere that slie ciui create, is 
very rarely found among Englislt novehsts To find 
Its jx^r w'o must turn to tho poets and artists of the 
Pro-Raphai life school 

There arc numv other novelists of vorying second- 
ary merit, like Riioda Brouuiiton and Edna 
Lyaci., who proved pleasant ond wholesome etor\'- 
tollers for (heir generation, but whose work is 
undiatingmshed and lacking in staling power 
With these, m an ago of such enormous fecundity of 
production, it is impossible to deal m this necessarily 
restricted record 


II PROSE : (rt) Fiction Gboroe MiiREDith His Life- His Work — The Poetic Impressionist — 
As a Critic of Life — His Courage — llis Altruism 


GEOBGE MEREDITH (1828-1909) 

Ills Liie 

Almost the lost link connocliiig the present genera- 
tion with inid-Viotonon literature is George Mere- 
dith, and of few distinguished men is less known 
personally We may, to quote Thackeray, do our 
best “ to find out under what schoolmaster’s ferule 


lie was educated, where his grandmother was vacci- 
nated, and so forth,” but tho natural reserve of the 
man prod tided all possibility of gleaning poisonal 
details , in his whimsical way, ho once threatened 
*' to haunt ” anyone who attempted to write his 
biography 

Bom at Portsmouth on Februaiy 12, 1828, 
George Meredith was of Welsh sniUnsh descent, and 
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was naturally very proud of his double Celtic origin 
— a fact that is noticeable throughout his work 
When quite a email boy he had the misfortune 
to lose hiB mother, and for some years he attended 
a day-school in Portsmouth , but on being mode a 
ward m Clianusy ho was sent, at the ago of fourteen, 
to tho Moral lan School at Neuwied-ori-tlie-Khiiie, 
which ho left when sixteen. On n*turning to Eng- 
land ho turned his unwiUing attention to the law, 
which he soon abandoned for literature 
In 1849 Meiodith’s first poem, to commomorato 
tho battle of Chilliunwalloh, was published in 
( hamhera'a Edininirtjh Jvumal on July 7, and m 
tho same year he married Mrs Nicholla, the young 
widow of a naval officer and daughter of 'I homns 
Love Peacock, “ a singularly bnlliont and witty 
woman.” who died in 1860 After their murnuge, 
which prove d an unhappy ono, tho young cuuplo 
lived much on the Continent , eventually they 
took rooms at '\S eybndge, near Peacock’s house 
in Lower Halliford, where a son, Arthur Oryflydd, 
was born in 1853, to whom his father was devotedly 
attached, and who died m 1880 after a tedious 
illncsH In 1 862 Meredith furnished a room m 
tho house wheio Kossetti and Swinburne were 
living in Clielsea, but he used it littlo and left off 
gomg there altogether after a eJiort time. Two 
years later a wcond marriage, with Miss VuUiamy, 
a lady of French Huguenot dcsoenl on hoi father’s 
side, brought with it tw<nty-one j-tun, of unclouded 
happiness, and anothor sou luid a dauglitoi When 
Meredith refused to adopt the law as a profession 
he turned to journalist lo work, and foi a p<'nod con- 
tributed regularly to, and fi r a fhort while edited, 
the Jpawii h Oarellc During the late fifl les and early 

sixties ho was also conliibutiiig articles to tho 
Morning Pont Nothing but thro nocesaitv, how- 
ever, kept him at journalism “ I detest tho 
writing for money,” ho said “Journalism foi 
money is Egyptian bondage ” In 1806. on tho 
outbreak of tlio wiu" between Austria and Itidy, ho 
became war correspondent for the Morning Poat, 
and made good use of the. experieiioe in ViUona, 
a novtl cloahng with tho Italian rising of 1848 
’Powards tho end of 1807, on the dopartuie for 
Amoiica of Mr John Morley, then editor of the 
Portnightlii lirvietr, Meredith was asked to under- 
take, and accepted, tho cditoiship pro tem He had 
succeeded John Forster as reader and literary ad- 
visor to the pubhshors Messrs Chapman & JfuU, 
and was luiowii as a sympathetic and painstaking 
if exacting reader The eiii ouiagoment that he 
so generously gove to promising young wriU'rs was 
in no way accorilcd himself The first volume ho 
piibltJit'd w’os a book of Poum (1851), whirh in- 
cluded Love In a Vallri/, dedicated to his father- 
in-law, Thomas Love Peaeotk The Athencnim 
reviewed these fii-sl-fruits as indicating “ on artistic 
tendency in tho singer, and to a certam extent a 
pledge, that one day ho may bo a poet ” Then 
come the fantastic Shaving of Sharjgiat (1855), moro 
londly appreciated by George Ehot in tho Wcal- 
mmater R( view, as “a work of genius . . an 
apple tree among tho trees of the wood”, yet it, 
was nearly eleven years before a second edition 
was called for. Two years later came Panna. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1869) met with 
u cold reception generally, and took twenty years 
to pass mto a second edition, notwithstanding 
that the Tiinea devoted throe columns to an ap- 
preciative review llisnext volume, A’vare Homny- 
ton (18C1), was all but ignoiod by the critics Then 
came Modem Love (1862), that brought forth the 
SpcLtator'a scathing criticism, and Swinburne’s mem- 
orable protest m which he estimated Meredith as 
“ ono of the Ihri'e or four poets now ahve whoso 
work, perfect or imjierfoet, is alwaysasnoblein design 
as it 18 often fauliless in result ” Emilia in England 
(now known oi Sandra Rciloni) followed m lHti4, 
Rhoda Fleming (1865), Vittona (1867), all of which 
hod a poor sale, and Harry Richmond, one of the 
longest of Ills novels, in 1871 With Bcauchainp'a 
Career (187,5) wo find Meredith received almost 
With enthusiasm, and in tJiib book wo havo one of 
Meredith 's favounto oliaracUTS, Kende de Cioisnel : 
“ I should certainly follow Ncvil Beaucliamp’s ox- 
niuplu,” ho once said, “ and clialloiigo anyone who 
ilaicd to moke love lo her ” 

With live pubhcation of The Egoist came fame, 
m 1879. That forceful literaiy organ the Athen- 
ccum, which had review od Ji’orma os “ a full-blooded 
specimen of tho noiibonso of gonius,” now gonerously 
praistb The Egoiat as “ a jniyo of uiiagmative work 
as solid and iich os an> thing that the century has 
seen, — ono of tho strong! st and most original pro- 
diu lions of iiiodoin hlemtun' ” 

Thus has Gcoigo McridiLli won recogiution of his 
gouiuH lie had sudcied nogleol, but novel lowered 
Ills standard to comt the ajipruval of the man in tho 
street “ Tlio first tunc or two 1 minded,” ho once 
said to n fiicnd, “ tlien I dcIciTOined to disregard 
what pcojile said altogether, and sinco tlion I havo 
written only to please myself ” 

Following The Tragic Comeduma (1880) come 
Diana of the Croaav’aga (188.5), on instiuit success, 
with yet onotlier favourite in the lush heroine — 
“ She IS one of tho women dear to mo,” was the 
comment of tho author 

Meredith now collected somo of his poems and 
two viiluiuos weio issued — Pocma of Tragic Life 
(1887) and A Reading of Earth (1888) — then ictuined 
to tho novel with One of Our Conqutrora (1890), and 
Lorti Onnont and hta Aminiathat ran serially iii tho 
I’off Mall Magazine in 1894 llis last work, and ono 
of the most pojiulnr, was The Amazing Marriage 
(189.5) Cell and Saxon, issued postliiunouhiv, but 
written at a much earlier date, was left uiifiriiblii d 
Up to the Olid Meiedilh look an active interebt 
in political and public affairs, and when unable to 
walk was c,irned into tho polling station to record 
lus vote at tho l.ist election In early vearB ho had 
worUid on tho Conservativo side of political joumol- 
isiu, but oventuully became on ardent Radical oiid 
Homo Ruler, jirouilly quoting Gladstone os an 
mstanco of wliut a young man might become who 
startl’d life as aConserv’iitivc' Hohad always afirm 
belief in tho mission of woman ; on his eightieth 
birthday ho wrote to a correspondent, “ Wo will 
hope that the days of tlie parosit o woman ore pass- 
mg, however murh they may delight a certain body 
of your sox and the greater number of mme ” 

A lover of all bodily exordse, walking was his 
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favounte iwsroataon, aad he indtilgod m long “ spins ’* 
across the Surrey downs that he loved so well and 
likened to greyhounds in full career, until the acci- 
dent that brought bis walking days to a close. 

in 1S02, on the death of Tennyson, Meredith was 
chosen to succeed the Laureate as President of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors ; to commemorate 
Ills seventieth birthday he was presented with an 
address signed by a representative body of hteraiy 
men and women , and to his emment satisfaction 
he received the Order of Merit in 190S 

Young at heart, the aged novelist never felt he 
was growing old. “ People talk about me as if I 
were an old man,” he said when seventy-six ; “ I 
still look on hfu with a young man’s eye ” Although 
an invalid for the last few years of his life, Meredith 
kept 111 touch with the world and its doings , and to 
Fluit Cottage, BoxhiU, where ho had hved for forty 
years, most of the prominent men and women m 
literature, art, pohtics, and society found their way 
Ho was not fond of strangers, but his intimates he 
welcomed witli dehghl, and was quite ready to talk 
With them m his clear, penetrating voice. 

On May 18, 1909, come the end, painlessly and 
quietly, just os the dawn was breaking, dvo weeks 
subsequent to the death of Swmburne After cre- 
mation, uU that was mortal of George Meredith was 
laid DO rest m Dorking churchyard. 

His Work 

Meredith’s early poems were pubbshed contempo- 
larily with I n Metnonam, and his early fiction mingles 
with the mature work of Dickons and the novels of 
George Hliot T)ie Ordeal of Richard Fevcrel, one 
of Mcicdith s finest books, was published m the same 
year os saw Adam Rede Yet whereas the latter 
book was an ovoi whelming success, Meredith’s book 
passed with scant notice Indeed ho hod to wait 
thirty years for full recogmtion of his powers. Why 
was this ? 

It was duo mainly to the cccentncitios of the 
wntei's style, that discouraged many at the outset 
from discovering the vigour and freshness of the 
thought or the bold unagmation that would amply 
have coiiipensatod (hod they but known it) for the 
close and patient attention demanded It was duo 
to a lessor extent also to on outlook on hfo which 
III no way repels tho modem reader, but which 
failed to harmoniso with some cherished Victonan 
ideals 

But tho chief reason for tho tardiness of recogni- 
tion and tho limited appeal lay in the stylo, and it 
must bo frankly odimttod that much of tho difficulty 
hero was gratuitous and wilful, since Meredith can 
be as musii al as Tennyson, and os clear and straight- 
forward as Fielding when he is so disposed. We 
must mako full allowance, therefore, for a reading 
public that foiled to recognise tho great now force 
in fiction that hod come among thorn Meredith 
has wntten of Carlyle, what might well be applied 
to himself ■ 

“ A wind in the orchard style that tumbled down here 
and there on appreciable frmt with uncouth bluster 
sriifriiccR without commencements runnmg to abrupt 
ondmgs and smoke all the pages in a breeze, the whole 


book producing a kmd of electrical agitation m the mind 
and tue jomts ’’ ^ 

The ordinary reader had to accustom liimRcU to 
the electrical agitation before he could be giaU'ful 
to the stimulating battery that produced it. 

In considering the works of Meredith it wiU be 
useful to regard him from three pomts of viowJ as 
the satiric observer, as the poetic impressiomst, and 
as a cntic of life. 


The Saline Observer 


There never has been a nimbler, shrewder ob- 
server of human nature than Meredith His humour 
lacks the jolly gomahty of Dickens, and tlio easy 
breadth of Fielding, but there is a kcemr iiitil- 
loctual vision behind Less imivorsal in Ins appc.vl 
as a humorist, he has no rival as a satirist , fui 
hiB satire is keen, subtle, incisive ; and never blunted 
as Dickons’ occasionally was by ovor-emphosis, or 
as Thackeray’s was by sentimentahty. No Vic- 
torian novelist lias a wider range of sympathy, or 
a shrewder vision And in his Essay on Comedy 
wo shall find a key lo this satiric outlook : 


“ Folly IS the natural prey of the Comic Spirit, known 
to it in all her transformations, in every disguise ; and 
It IS with the spnnging delight of hound after fox, that 
it gives her chose, never fretting, never tiring, sure of 
having her, ollowing her no rest ’’ 


As a painter of contemporary English mannci's 
he has no peer Inferior to his great contrmporary. 
Hardy, m his treatment of tho more elemental 
aspects of human nature, he transcends liim, and 
indood any other writer of his time, in the mixture 
of convention and primal mstinct that go to moko 
up tho average civihscd man No one has giv'cii a 
more faithful picture of the Englishman with his 
monts and defects The English, ho sold m one of 
his flashes of comic insight, are people lequiriiig to 
be studied, who “mean well and who arc waim 
Bomewhero below os chimney -pots are, though they 
ore BO stiff ” He knew h.s aristocrats mid “ young 
barbarians,” ns Arnold called thorn, and saw clearly 
enough why and where they are found wantmg . 

“ Grandmotherly lows — 

Giving rivers of gold to our young 
In the days of their liungers impure 
To furnish them boak and claws. 

And make them a banquet’s lure ' t 


In the criticism of the democratic German Pro- 
fessor in Harry Richmond, Meredith puts the cose 
excellently ; 

“The Professor would invito mo to Ins room, after 
the * sleep well ’ of the ladies, and I sat with him much 
like hiB pipe-bowl, winch burned bright a moment at 
one sturdy puff, kui generally gave out smoke in fan- 
tastical wreaths He told me frankly ho had a poor 
idea of my erudition . . . One night he asked mo what 
my scheme of life was, ... Have you no aim T You 
have, or I am told you are to have, fabulous w ealtli— 
a dragon’s heap You are one of the mam drain-pipes 
of English gold Wliat is your object ? To spend it t ' 
" ‘ I hlmll hope to do good wuth it ’ 

‘ To do good ' Tlioro is hardly a pnnee or mil- 
lionaire, In history or olive, who has not in lus young 

Beauchamp's Career. s The Empty Fursc, 
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days hugged tbal notion. Floaeure swarms, he has 
the pick ot his market. You Knglish hve for pleasure ' 
^ We are the hardest workers in the world ^ 

“ ' That you may hve for pleasure ! Deny it 1 ‘ 

“ He puffed hiB tuhacco.smoke zealously, and re- 
sumed: ‘Yes, you work hard for money Y’ou eat 
and drink, and boost of your exercises ; they sharpen 
your appetites So goes the round W e strive, we fail , 
you ore our frog-chorus of ontics, and you suppose that 
your brek-ok.koax afTects us, I say we strive and fail, 
but we strive on, whilo you remain in a post age, and are 
proud of it You reproach us with the lock of common 
sense, as if the belly were its seat Now I ask you 
whether you have a soheme of life, that I may know 
wheilior you are to be another of thoso huge human 
pumpkins called rich men, who cover 3 our country and 
drain its blood and intellect — those impoverisliers of 
nature I Here we havo our princes , but they are rulcra, 
they ore responsible, they have their tusks, and if they 
also run to gourdn, the scandal puiiishos them and their 
order, all in srononablo time . bod enough ' — bad 
enough I — but they are not protected hy laws in their 
righc to do nothing for what they receive That 
system is an luvcnlion of the commercial gomus and 
the Hnghsli ' ” 


He 18 the sort of man who is always for purity m 
womanhood, and he is unhappy because his Clara 
has not come to him straight out of a cloister, un- 
Bulhed by contact with the world, but be tries to 
comfort himself with the thought that she nover 
(as he prays) will wed again Ho loves to thmk of 
her as “ My Widow " A chosto soul, say the fool- 
ish . not so, remarks Meredith. “ This is not the 
cry of a noble austonty but the shriek of a gross 
voluptuousnusB ” And Clara Middleton comos to 
see this, his overbearing vanity grates on her nerves ; 
and she resolves fo avoid the servitude so clearly 
marked out for her 

Through his mellow urbanity of manner she can 
see the tyrant, and she shivers 

“ ‘ You ore cold, my love ’ 

“ * I am not cold,’ said Clara ‘ Bompoiiu, 1 suppose, 
was walking over my grave ’ The gulf of a caress hovo 
in view like an enormous billow, hollowing under the 
curled wave She stooped to a buttercup , the monster 
swept by ” * 


Harry Riehinund, in defence, cited our House of 
Lords 

“ ‘ We have our aristocracy, Herr Professor ’ ” 

But this only leads to another onslaught 

" ‘ Your nobles are nothing but rich men inflated with 
amptv traditions of insuflorable, because unwarrantable, 
prido, and drawing suhstanto from alliances with the 
merchant claas Are tlioy your leaders / Do they load 
you in letters T In the Arts t Ay, or m Clovornniont ? 
No, not, T am informed, not oven in militar-y service 1 
and thoro our tilled witlings do manage to hold up their 
brainless pstos You arc all in one mass, struggling in 
the stream to got out and lie and wallnw and belch on 
the banks You work so hard that you have all but ono 
aim, and that is fatness and ease ' ’ ’’ 

Yet no ono is kinder to youth or moro tolerant 
of its foibles than he His liest men are neither 
pngs nor scntimentaliRts , they ore strong, self- 
Toliunt, and roservod Richard Foverol is limnod 
with no less sympathy than discenimont. Ho is 
an atl ractive young fellow m many ways, but selfish 
os headstrong youth is apt to be, and regardless of 
others Ho means to enjoy Lfe at all costs 

“ When wo have gone out and seized it in the highways, 
corfain mbcrulabir laws arc sure to be at wurk to hnng 
us to the criminal bar sooner or later . . . Itichard 
Turpin wanted both — singing ‘ Money or life ‘ to the 
world Richard Foverol has done the same, substituling 
‘happiness’ for money, frequently synonyms Ho was 
just as much a highway robber os his fehow Pick, so 
that those who have failed to rocogni-so him os a hero, 
mav now regard him in that light Meanwhile the 
world he has squeezed, looks exceedingly patient and 
beautiful 

Naturally poor innocent Lucy suffers : for there 
is always a Luev somewhere to suffer, when thought- 
less young Dicks go their own sweet way. 

In Sir Willoughby Pattemo we have another, a 
subtler and more dangerous type of egotist hold up 
to our notice For his selfishness is not transparent 
as is Fevorel’s ; and at first sight ho seems as attrac- 
tive as he IS prosperous But a brief acquaintance 
discloses the portentous insincerity of the man. 

1 Ordeal of Rtehard Feoerel. 


An admirable passage. How better desenbe the 
engulfing waters of Sir Willoughby’s egotism than 
by the term “ the gulf of a caress ” ' 

Meredith is singularly happy m hitting off soino 
character or quality in an epigrammatic phrase. 
How illuminating arc such touches as these ; 

“ Neat, insignificant and nervously ohoorful, with the 
eyes ot a bird that lot you into no interior ” “ 

“Algernon, tho giinus of chami>agno luncheons 
uioaraate ” > 

“ It will bo found a common case, that when wo have 
yielded to our instiiicta and then have to soothe con- 
scieneo, wo must slaughter somebody as a saorihoial 
offering to our own comfort ’’ ♦ 

One of the most important tasks of Moredith os 
a satirist has been the de suntimontahsuig of men 
and women And just as he strips the png and tho 
sensuabsl of Ins tiiisol, so with his women doos ho 
remove the oonveiitional rose-pink that early Vic- 
loriaii wnture particularly lovnd to cloak woman- 
kind m What Fiolding did for men, Charlotte 
Bronte did for women, drawing them frankly and 
Bincoroly from tho life — and not from tho conven- 
tions. Yot it IS qunstionable whether many readers 
did not prefer tho sontimental artificiality ot Richard- 
son and tho literary Lowther Arcade of pink and 
while dolls, that most of tho early Vietonans, and 
nnd-Vietonans too, for that mat tor, provided for 
their roodors’ delootation NoiUior Dickens nor 
Thaokeray could escape from this absurd attitudo 
towards woman — it noedod another woman writer 
liko Goorgo Kliot to load bock most story-tellers to 
a sound feminmo psychology Meredith, however, 
needed no loading He was sound from the start. 
Admiring and reverencing passion ; ho hod nothing 
but contempt for the waehv sentimentality that so 
often did duty for passion , and for tho unreal 
Bimpenng puppets that passed for women There 
is no hotter feminine company in English fiction than 
wo may find in Meredith’s women : some of Hardy’s 
women are more fascinating, but they are also more 
wayward Meredith’s best women are both rehable 

* The Bgmaf. • Of Wilfred Pole In Sandra BeUoni 
t Rhoda Fleming * Beaudiamp’s Career^ 
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and attractive, not a whit less feminine and desirable 
tor being dear-beaded and sound-hearted Indeed 
Meredith’s view of human nature is essentially a 
sane one : 

" Philosophy bids us to see that we are not so pretty 
as Toso-pmk, not so repulsive as dirty drab , and that 
instead of everlastingly shiltinf; those barren aspects, 
the sight of ourselves is wholesome, bearable, fructifying, 
finally a delight . . . And imagine the oelestial ro- 
fresliniont of having a pure decent y in the place of sham ; 
real flesh , a soul born active, wind-beaten, but ascending. 
Honourable will fiction then appear, honourable, a 
touiit of life, an aid to hfe, quick with our blood . . . 
tVorso than that alternative dirty drab, your recurring 
rose-pink is rebuked by hideous rovolations of the bithy 
foul , for nature will force her way, and if you try to 
stifle her by drowning, she comes up, uot the fairest 
part of her uppermost 1 ” t 

Meredith hod a hearty behef in the beneficent 
antiseptio of humour 

Comedy lilts women to a station offering them free 
play for their wit, as they usually show it , w hen they have 
It, on (he hide of sound sense The higher the Comedy, 
the more prominent the part they enjuv in it . . The 
heroines of Comedy are like women of the world, not 
nocessarily heartless from lieing clcer-sighted they 
seem so to the acntimontally roared only for the reason 
that till y use their wits, and are not wandering vessels 
crying for a capLiiin or a pilot. Conicdv is an exhibition 
uC Ibeir biillle with men, and that of nun with them: 
and an (be t«o, bowover divergent, both look on ono 
ohjeet, iiamolv, liifo, the gradual Niniilarity of then 
impressions must bring them to some resemblauoe 
TJint'oiiiic jHiet dams tushuw ns men and woitiiii coming 
lu tins inuliial likeness , lie is lor saying that when they 
draw tog( tbei in social life thoir minds grow liker , just 
es the pliilo oiilur diseenis the similarity of bov and girl, 
until the girl is inarched away to the iiuibury ” ^ 

The FoetK Imprcssmiitl 

Meredith’s strength os a poet lies in hit, luxuriant 
Imagination Soiuetitnos it proves too luxuiiaiit 
for us , its crowded ojiulenoo fatigues while it de- 
lights ; and the multiplicity of its beiiutios detroet 
111 placo of impressing “ There are more ways of 
killing a cat than by cliokiiig it with cream,” runs 
on old adage, and thoie are more ways of wearying 
a readt'r Ilian by inuivlatmg him with beauties 
But after all the end is the some, and it is sniull 
consolation to the drowning man to be told that he is 
being diowiied in the ehou'est Malmsey wmo With 
(Ins sniiill giuinhle, hi us offer on amjile meed of 
praise to the extriioidiiinry beauty and flesh sug- 
gpstivciioHs of imieh of Meredith’s poetrv , to that 
Spnng melody, Ijove in a Valley ; to the fino tragic 
complexities of Modern Love , to the glonous Hyfim 
to Colour ; to the fresh vigour of Jvqqlmii Jerry ; to 
the siinplo yet deep wisdom of The II ooda of Wialer- 
inain; to tho inspiring Tteaihnq of Life, and to tho 
technical hrilhiinceof The Spirit of Eaith in Autumn 
Intellecliiul jin'oecupations do not mar his music 
m tho same way aa Browning’s were sometimes 
wont to do , but the obscurities that baffle ond 
worry the reader in certain poems am due no less 
to the i-econditu ehariutor of his images than to the 
rapidity with which he utters them It is not his 
insistent intelleetuality (that is part of tho man’s 

' Duma of the Croaauiaya, ■ Eaaay on Comedy. 
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temperament, and if you object to that you will 
get httle good from Meredith) but his unhappy 
sjnatax, crushed and breathless under the beauties 
ho crowds so unpitymg mto it, that makes him no 
easy poet to construe As Mr. Trevelyan aptly 
sajrs in his admirable study of Meredith, “ Meta- 
phor is both his strength and hia undoing ” 
Browning baffles us because he tells us too little of 
what IS in his mind , Meredith because he tells us 
too much, and it %a quite possible to have too much 
of a good thing despite the whimsii al Klia But we 
must not bo unmindful of the quality of the pro- 
fusion ; and the tangled growth contains sweet and 
precious things Meredith was certainly a great 
poet ; though he is too often not a great artist. 
No one but a great poet could have written “ As 
lovers to whom Time is wlnspering,” or “ Maiden 
still the Mom is,” and 

“ Strange she is, and secret , 

Strange her eyes ; 

Her cheeks are cold as cold sea-sholls ” , t 
or 

“ So royal, unuttered, is Youth’s dream 
Of power within to strike without.” i* 

No one but a great poet could have given us so fine 
a sonnet as the following 

An inspiration caught from dubious hues. 

Killed him, and myslie wryiiitJios he chabod , 

For they lead forthur than the smglo-faced, 

W Bve siililler promise when desire jiursues 
Tho moon of cloud ih-colourrd was his Muse, 

Ills pipe the n,ed of tho old iiioaiiing waste 
J/Ovp was to him with anguish fast enlaced. 

And Beauty where she walked blood-shot the dews. 
Mon railed at such a singer , woincn tlirilled 
Itesponsiv t ly , ho sang not Nature's own 
Divinost, but Uib lyric lincl a tone, 

A-i ’twero a forest-ccho of her voice : 

W hut barrenly they yearn for seemed distilled 
From what they driod, who do through tears rijoiee,” ® 

and nono but a wilful artist the chaotic Ode to the 
Comic Spirit 

Sometimes tho poet and tho critic in Meredith 
iniglil liavo exchanged media, with odtaiitago 
The Shaving of Shaijjiat would havo made an even 
better verse than prose roinunco , and Tht Empty 
Puree would have gained in cffoclivcmoss consider- 
ably by being written in prose. 

Mention of The Shaving of Shag pal, with its 
luscious romantic isni — just sliarpcnrd Suflicicntly by 
Meredith’s keen humour, to prevent it from cloying 
— reminds iia of tho value of Meredith’s poetu im- 
pressionism in hiB prose wntnigs With certain ro- 
scrvations, indecid, Meredith’s imagination moves 
more easily and effectiv ely m prose than in verse 
Romanticism and wit he chock by jowl in Mere- 
dith’s nature His keen satii-e is sav-ed fiom cyni- 
cism by the w-amith of his imagination The poetic 
beauty of his nov'els is no leas insistent than tho wit 
Indeed they serve os excellent foils tho one for the 
other. Just as his romanticism keeps Inm liiimnn 
and largely sympathetic, so does his wit save him 
from sentimentality 

* Love m the V alley ® The Night Wa’k. 

3 A Later Alexandrian 
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He uttered no more oharaoteristio eaylng than 

thii I 

4 

*' You may estimate your oapaoity for oomlo peroep- 
tion by hems able to detect the noioule of them you 
love without loving them less.” t 

Meredith chidos those he loves and sooms a passion 
that will not bear the breath of humour. Yet 
though he will laugh at his lovers he never laughs 
at love. Sven adolescent passion is aaored to him. 
Take for instance this delightful passage from Lord 
Omumt and his Aminta . 

“She had a nice mouth, ready for a smile at the 
oomers , or so it was before Matey let her see that she 
was his mark. Now she kept her mouth asleep and her 
eyes half down, up to the moment of her nearing to pass, 
when the girl opened on him, as if lifting her eyehds 
from sleep to the window, a full Bide*look, like a throb, 
and no disguise — no sl^nees or boldness either, not a 
bit of languishmg Vou might thmk her heait oame 
quietly out 

“The look was liko tho fall of light on the hills from 
the first of morning It lasted hail a minute, and left 
a rullle for a good half-hour ’* 

Pitched m a more lyno key is tho famous scone 
m Feverel . 

“ Lucy was aimply dressed, befitting decency and the 
season This blooming young poraon was regaling on 
dewberries They grew between tho bonk and the water 
. . . The little skylark went up above her. all song, to 
the smooth southern cloud lying along tho blue from a 
dewy copse standing dark over her nodding liat the 
blookbird dated, calling to her with thrice mellow note - 
the kingfisher flashed emerald out of green osiers , a 
bow-wmgod heron travelled aloft, seeking solitude . a 
boat slipped toward her, oontoming a dreamy youth: 
and still she plucked tho fruit, and ate, and mused, as if no 
fairy prince were invading her temtories, and os if she 
wished not for one, or knew not her wishes . . . Stiller 
and stiller grew nature, as at the meeting of two electric 
clouds , . To-morrow this place will have a memory 

— the river and the meadow, and the white falling weir , 
hia heart will build a temple here , and the skyluk will 
bo its high priest, and the old blackbird its glossy-gowned 
chorister, and there will be a sacred repost of dewberries.*’* 

In bia femmme charactensations, tho wit and 
poet often blend with happiest results, os in the 
picture of Kende in Vonico : 

“6ho was like a delicate cup of crystal brimming 
with the beauty of the place . . Her features hod the 
soft irregularities winch run to rarities of beauty, 
os the ripple rocks the light, mouth, eyes, brow, 
nostrils, and lilooiny cheek ployed into one another 
liquidly , thought flew, tongue followed, and the flash 
of moaning quivered over them like night lightning. 
Her age was but newly seventeen and she was French ’* * 

Meredith ezcrls especially in tho delineation of 
women, uniting strong affection with nimble intel- 
ligence His heroines have nothing of tho early 
Victorian “ Dolly ” flavour about thorn They are 
the true comrades and co-equals of men Yet no 
one disliked the masculine type of woman more 
than he did His contempt for the “waxwork 
sex ’’ was only equalled by his dislike for the “ pam- 
phlet in petticoats ” ; of one of this kind he de- 
darod “ that after a probationary term in the 
character of man she had become woman *' ; of 

t Essay on Oomedy. * Ordeal of Biehovd Feoerel. 

* Beauehamp'a Oareen 


another, “ that she had relapsed upon tdigion and 
bttle dogs.” 

Meredith’s romanticism is better expressed m 
prose than in verae His ebulhent and vital imagin- 
ation moves more easily in the ampler morgm 
of prose than when bound by rhyme and metre. 
Yet over mtelleotuahsed as is bis verse, and more 
disturbed than his prose by distressing mannerisms, 
there is a wealth of power and beauty m his poetry. 
Nothing IS more interesting here than his attitude 
towards nature. There is nothing of the transcen- 
dentalism m Meredith that we find in most poets of 
Nature It were better to call it Earth worship 
than Nature worship Nature for him was not a 
brooding spirit of peace as for Wordsworth, nor the 
ewift-wmg^ spirit of Love as with Shelley , nor on 
tho other hand was it merely an exquisite mechan- 
ism, unmoral if not immoral, as with Tennyson — nor 
a cheery, amusing, joyful comrade as to Browning. 

Tho Earth to Mere^th is a kind, though Spartan 
mother — ^who attracts us to her by those elemental 
bonds that tell us that we camo from her, yet repels us 
because she has nothing but silence or grim robuSs 
for our desperate hopes and high aspirations. Man 

“ May entreat, aspire. 

He may despair, and she has never heed 

Bho drinking his warm sweat will soothe his need— 

Not Uis desire ’’ l 

Man cannot do without the rough, yet needful 
education of this groat Mother Something of what 
we may learn from her Meredith gives us m Mdam- 
pus (the pliysicion naturalist) . 

“ For him the woods were a home 
And gave him the Eey of Knowledge ’* 

Meredith’s joy m earth, however, as a source of 
inspiration and strength, will be noted more fully 
later , here we may watch his joy m the sheer sen- 
suous beauty of Earth Fresh charms appear, now 
graers even to those familiar with Earth. 

“ A wonder edges the familiar face. . , . 

Half strange seems Earth and swooter than her 
Flowers 

In such poems as The Thrush in February, The 
South-W ester. The Lark Ascending, Ihe splendour 
and rapture of tho physical world find eloquent 
speech 
Of the lark : 

“ He rises and begins to round : 

He drops tho silver chain of sound 
Of many links without a break. 

In chirrup, whistle, slur, and shake : 

All mtervolved and spreading wide. 

Like water-dimples down a tide. 

Where ripple, ripple ovorcurls 
And eddy into eddy whirls " * 

Then there is the magic of Spnng — ^perhaps a 
shade too studied at times — ^in Love in a Valley ; 
and the delicate and suggestive beauty of The 
Orchard and the Heath 

Of the longer poems, perhaps the fine and opulent 

t Earth and Man * Meditation under Stare. 

■ The Lark AseemUng. 
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Hymn to Colour la the most Temarkable for Its 
artiatio Trorkman^ip 


At a CrUtc of Life 

In the first plaoe we note hia sense of Individu- 
ality. Meredi^ is full of life, ebullient life. A born 
fighter, and a lover of oonfiiot, be holds : 


“ Nothing the body sufEers, the aoul may not profit 
by” 

“ Resolution Is a form of light ; our native light ia this 
darkened world.” 


Yet self-confidence bo distrusted ; there you havo 
the mere drum and the trumpet Reliance should 
be moderate and quiet A respect for nature is the 
beginning of wisdom. 

" Our hfe Is but a little holding 
Lent to do a mighty labour ” * 

“ In tragio life God wot, no villain need be I 
Fassions ppm the plot ; 

We are betrayed by what la false within ” t 

“ Fools run jabbering of tho irony of fate, to eaoapo 
the annoyance of tracing the cauee ” 

With this Individuahty comes Power to coiitond 

There is no sentimental blindness about Meredith 
Life to him is a hard business, but, as with Bi owning, 
its very haidness yields a joy to the brave heart 

Mor^ith IS a born lighter No maundormgs for 
him Laugh, he says, — Honest laughter purifies 
and uplifts, hut tho laughter must bo with your 
fellows, nut merely at them, Unliko Ibsen and 
Tolstoy, he docs not despair of his age — or content 
himself with noting tho “ bad pototoes,” or denying 
tho physical side of hfe 

The third quality on which ho insists is the Greek 
quality of Temperance Asceticism and sensuality 
are extremes to he avoided Thus ho parts way 
with tho modem hedomst on tho ono hand and 
Tolstoy on the othei 

Body and soul Each is desirable ; each has its 
place in tho scheme of lifo “ W e do not get to any 
heaven by renouncing tho Mother we sprang from, 
and when there is an eternal secret for us, it is best 
to believe that Eaitli knows, to keep near her even 
111 our utmost aspiration ” 

“ Enter thrao < ii< hunted woods, you who dare ! ” 
This IS his cry We must expenenoe the harshness 
of Earth before we can understand her. She i3 
both cruel uiul kind Do not let us sentimeiitohso 
on the one liand, or make of her a monster on tho 
other Wo need her discipline : " I'hrough Nature 
only can we asoond St Simon saw tho Hog in 
Nature, and took Nature for tho Hog ” In Mc-re- 
dith’s Earth worship we see happily dlustrated tho 
Umporate outlook He would neither bid us like the 
eider Nature poets, find oui chief iiLSpiralion and 
consolation iii Nature ; nor, like the town-lovers, 
plunge us into the stimulus of crowds He deplores 
tho life in great cities under existing conditions, 
but does not on that account sigh for the rural 
solitudes of the past. 

“ Not solitarily in fields wo find 
Earth's secret ujieri, though one page Is there ; 

Her plainest, such ue children spull, and share 
With bird and beast ; raised letters for tho blind, 

> rtUorto. k Jlfuilem Love. 


Not where the troubled passlonB toss the mind, 

In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 

It hongs for those who hither thither fare, 

Close interthreading nature with our kind.” ^ 

Each IS man's heritage , from both may we learn 
wisdom and find strength Nor need we shun ovd 
as the asoctic does , we must seek out the polluted 
spring and understand the source of the pollution. 
Not otherwise can we contend against it If you 
want to defeat your enemy you must study his 
ways and habits first of all But do not moan over 
the dark side of Mo Fight it when necessity calls ; 
for the rest, enjoy the good and sweet things of life, 
and ket'p your taco m the sunshine 

Life depends not on self-satisfaction but on service 
to others Without altmism we decay and rot To 
hve selfishly is not merely wrong, it is foolish , for 
the higher our aim the richer our power There 
are insoluble problems to bo faced ; do not lot us 
maunder over them After all, tho most tragic 
thing IS not death nor pain, but “ an urUearhablt- 
spint ” What man needs is — blood, brain, and 
spirit ; each acting in co-oporation 

” Blood and brain and spirit — three , . . 

Join for true felicity — 

Are they parted, then expect 
Someone saihng u ill bo wrecked ” ^ 

That IS the tost — wo need the triad Do not lot us 
part them Life is a miiigliHl warp of good and bad 
— and if you would do your part, you must tiain 
your eye with every function of body and soul 

* Intellect and reverence,” he once wrote, “ must 
clash to the end of time if we persist in regarding the 
spirit of Life as a remote existcnee, wlio pins s ( he human 
figures to bung about this or that issue, insu a(i of \ii mg 
beside us, witliin us, our breath, if wo a ill marking m 
us wheie at each step we sink to the animal and mount 
to tlie divine, we ana ours a ho follow, oft-pring of body 
or mind ” 

Possess in yourself, says Meredith m efiect, a love 
of the light, and you sliall bo enabled to road the 
secret of the darkness 

"Oterhead, ovcrliead 
Buslii's life m a rai e 
As the clouds ihe clouds chase ; 

And ai go. 

And ao drop like the fruits of the tree 
Even ao — li\ uu so " • 

It may bo so, but our work does not drop, nor our 

mfluenco 

Finally, Meredith admomshes uu to combine 
chcorfulncBB with our courage Let us light gnilv . 
look the world Inughinglv in tho faeo Ho boli"i ed 
profouiidlj' in Uio bonehtcnce of laughtci . 

“ 0 thou reviver of siek Eorth : 

(iood for t hi spirit, good foi the body ■ 

Thou to both art wmc aud bread ” * 

Fate 18 cruel, you say ; well, face tho wind and take 
its keen odgo without repining 

A gallant personality lie , a stimulating novelist, 
an aii-estmg poet cortainly, bu* above all, a spintual 
tonio mflnenco in English life and letters 

* Earth'* Seeree * Wooda of Wettermam 

* Dirge in Wooda, * Appeaeement of Demeter, 
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And this is tbb Tkuf Story or Bharat ab 
TBS Beautiful 

Know that at the foot of a lofty SDOuntain of the 
Cauoasus there Ueth a deep blue lake ; near to this lake 
a nest of serpents, ^ise and ancient Now it was the 
habit of a damsel to pass by the lake early at morn, on 
her way from the tents of her tribe to the pastures of tho 
flocks. As she pressed the white arch of her feet on tho 
soft green-mossed grasses by the shore of the lake she 
would lot looso her hair, loolwg over into the water, and 
bind the braid again round her temples and behind her 
ears, as it had boon in a lucent mirror so doing she would 
laugh. Her laughter waa liko the falls of water at moon* 
rise ; her loveliness like the very moonrise , and she was 
stately as a palm-tree standing before the moon. 

This was Bhanavar the Beautiful 

Now. the damsel was betrothed to the eon of a neigh- 
bouring Emir, a youth comely, well-fasluoned, skilled 
with the bow, apt in all oxeroisea , one that sat his mare 
Brm as tho trained falcon that flxeth ou the plunging 
bull of the plains • fair and terrible m combat as tho 
lightning that stndeth the rolling storm , and it is sung 
by the poet 

When on his dosort mare I see 
My prince of men, 

I think him then 

As high above humanity 

As ho shines radiant over me 

Lo ! like a torrent he doth bound. 

Breasting tho shock 
From rock to rock 

A pillar of storm, he shakos Ihe CTound, 

His turban on hia temples wound 

Match me for worth to be adored 
A youth like him 
In heart and limb ! 

Swift as hi6 anger is his sword , 

Softer than woman his true word. 

Now, tho lovo of Uiis youth for the damsel Bhanavar 
was a consuming posbion, and the father of tho damsel 
and the father ol tlio youth looked fairly on the prospect 
of their union, which was near, and was phghted os tho 
union of tho two tribes So they t, and there wf\B no 
voice agHinst Ihoir meeting, and all the love that wa*< 
in them Ihey were free to pour forth for from the hearing 
of men, oven whore they would Boforo the nsiug of 
tho sun, and ero Ins soMing, the youth rode swiftly 
from tho green tonls of the Eniir hia father, to v.aylay 
her by tho waters of tho lake , and Bhanavar was theie, 
bonding o\er the lake, her imago in the lake glowing Itko 
the fair fulness of the moon . und tho vouth leaneil to 
her from his steed, and sang to her verses of her groat 
lovelinoBH ero sho was wistful of hitn Then she turned 
to him and laughed lightly u welcome of sweetness, 
and shook tho falls of her hair across the blushes of her 
faco and her boHom , arui h« folded her to him, and tboso 
two would fondio together in the fashion of tho be- 
trothed ones (the blessing of Allah be on them all !). 
gazing on each other till their eyes swam with tears, 
and they were nigh swooning with tho fulness of their 
bliSH Surolv it was an innocent and tender dalliance 
and their prattle was that of lovers till the time of 
parting, ho showing her how she looked best — she him ; 
and they were forgetful of all else that is, in thoir swoot 
interchange of flattenen , and the world was a wildorncss 
to them both wlion the youth parted with Bhanavar 
by tho brook which bounded the tc nts uf her tribe 

It was on a night when they wore so together, the 
damsel loaning on his arm, her eyes towards the lake, 
and lo 1 what seemed tlie reflection of a large star m 
the water , and there was darkness m the sky above it, 
thick clouds, and no signt of tho heavens ; so she held 
her face to him, sideways, and said, ‘ What meanclh 
this, O my betrothed ? for there is reflected m yonder 
lake a light as of a star, and there is no star visible this 
night.*' 


The youth trembled as one in trouble of apirit, and 
ozolaimod, ''Look not on it, O my soul ! It is of evil 
omon ** 

But Bhanavar kept her gaze constantly on the light, 
and the light inoreased in lustre , and the light became, 
from a polo sad splendour, dazzling in its brilliancy. 
Ldstemiig, they heard presently a gurgling noise as of 
one deeply drinking ^en the youth sighed a heavy 
sigh and said, ** This is the Serpent of the Lake drinking 
of its waters, as is her wont once every moon, and whoso 
heareth her drink by the sheening of that light is under 
a destiny dark and immment , so know I my days are 
numbered, and it was foretold of me, this I*' Now the 
outh sought to dissuade Bhanavar from gazmg on the 
ght, and lie flung his whole body before her eyes, and 
clasped her head upon his breast, and clung about her, 
caressing her , yet she slipped from him, and she cried, 
** Toll me of this serpent, and of this light *’ 

So he said, ' Seek not to hear of it, O my betrothed 1 ’* 
Then slie gazed at the light a moment more intently, 
and turned her fair shape towards him, and put up 
her long white Angers to hia chin, and smoothed him 
with their softness, whispering, “Toll mo of it, my 
hfet’* 

And so it was that hor winnmgncss molted him, and 
ho said, “O Bhanavar! the serpent is the Serpent of 
tho Lake ; old, wise, powerful ; otthe brood of the sacred 
mountain, that lifteth by day a peak of gold, and by 
night a point of sohtary silver. In her liotul, upon her 
forehead, between her eyes, there is a Jewel, and it is 
thi<f light " 

Then she said, “ How came the Jewel thero, m such a 
place T *’ 

He answered, “*Tib the 
in the head of the serpent 

She cned, “ Surely precious T *’ 

ITo answered, ♦* Beyond price ’ ** 

As ho spake the tears &troamed from him, and he was 
sh^eri with grief, but she noted nought of (his, and 
watched tho wonder of the light, and it^i increasing, 
and quivering, and lenglhening , and the light was as 
an arrow of beams and as a globe of radiance Desire 
for the Jewel waxed lu hor, and she had no bighl but for 
it alone crying, “ 'Ti** a JcwtI exceeding in prociousncss 
all jewels that are, and for tho possessing it would 1 
forfeit all thot m ’* 

So he said sorrow fully, '* Our love, O Bhanavar 7 
and our hoprs of ospoubal ’ ** 

But she cried, No question of that ' I*rovo now 
thy passion for mo, O wariior 1 and win for me that 
Jewel 1 ’ ’ 

Then lie pleaded with her, and exclaimed, “ Urge not 
(his ' The winning of the Jewel is worth my life , and 
iny life, O rihaiiavar— surely its breath is but the love 
ol thee ” 

So she said, “ Thou fcarost ilio nsk 7 " 

And he ipjdicd, “Little tear 1 , iny hfo is thine to 
cast away This Jewel it w evil to have, and evil fol- 
lowpth tho soul lliat hath it ’* 

Upon that sho cried, “ A tnclc to cheat mo of the 
Jewel 1 Tliy love is wanting at (ho proof ** 

And she taunted the youth, her betrothed, and turned 
from him, and liardc nod at his tenderness, and made 
her Bweet shape as a thorn to his carchSing, and his heart 
was charged with anguish for her So at tho lost, when 
ho had wept a space in silence, he cned, ** Thou hast 
willed it , tho Jewel shall bo thine, O my soul I *' 

Then said he, ** Thou bast willed it, O Bhanavar t 
and my life is os a gram of sand w'cighcd against thy 
wishes*, Allah lu mv witness ' Meet mo therefore here, 
O my beloved, at tho end of one quarter-moon, even 
beneath the shadow of this palin-lroe, by the lake, and 
at this hour, and I will deliver into thy hands the Jewel 
So farewell 1 Wind mo onco mure about with thme arms 
that I may take comfort from thoo '* 

When their kiss was over tho youth led her silently to 
the brook of thoir parting — the clear, cold, bubbling 
brook — and passed trom her sight ; and the damsel 
was exulting, and leapt and rnc^e circles in her glee 
and she danced and imted and sang, and clapped her 
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handa, oryine, “ If I am now Bhanavar the Beautiful, 
how eball I be when the Jewel is upon me, the bright 
light which beameth in the darkness, and needeth to 
light it no other light t Surely there will bo envy 
among the maidens and the widows, and my name and 
the ^ouT of my beauty will travel to the courts of for 
langs.” 

So wsa she jubilant ; and her sisters that met her 
marvelled at her and the deep glow that was upon her. 
even as the glow of the Great Desert when the sun has 
fallen ; and they said among themselves, “ She is 
covered all over with the blush of one tliat is a bride. 
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and the bridegroom’s kiss yet burneth upon Bhon 
aver I ” 

Bo, they undressed her and she lay among them, and 
was all night even as a burstmg rose in a vase filled 
with drooping lilies , and one of the maidens that put 
her hand on tiin left breast of Bhanavar felt it full, and 
the heart beneath it pantmg and beating swifter than 
the ground struck by hooves of the chosen steed sent by 
the Chieftain to the city of his people with news of 
victory and the summons for rejoicing > 

* The Sham/ig o/ Shagpat, 
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THOMAS HARDY 
His Lifb 

Mr Thomas Hardy was hgm on June 2, 1840, at 
Upper Bockhampton near Dorchester, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he has hved a retired and 
secluded life, averse to the pubho gaze, for prac- 
tically the whole of his long and busy hfe ; and it 
18 to him we are indebted for tlio revival of the old 
name of Wessex for that part of beautiful southern 
England. 

Though destined by his parents for the Churoh, 
his own thoughts turned mto a <h0orent channel 
In 1857 he was articled to Mr 1 licks of Dorohehtor, 
an eocleniastical architect, and his daily work on- 
tailed many professional jaunts to remote country 
churches How characters and scenes occumuJatod 
m the notebook of his bram, to bear fruitful tran- 
scription in the future, can be readily traced 
throughout his wntinpi 

A studious reader from boyhood of all that is 
best in our literature, m 18W) Air Hardy wont up 
to London, became a student of modern languages 
at King s College, and ut the same time pursued 
the study of modem Gothic archileeturo under Sir 
Arthur Blomlleld In 1863 he gamed the prize 
and medal of tho Institute of Bntisb Arohitocts for 
an essay on Coloured Uruk and Terra CoUa Architcc- 
ture, and the Tito prize for architectural design 
His fust appearance in print, however, seems to 
have boon an unsigned artide. How I Budt Myself 
a House, pubhshed on March 1 8, 1 865, in Chambers' 
Magazine 

It is hoped wo may be pardoned for recalling on 
interesting incident m connection with Mr Haidy's 
hrst essay in novel writing 

In tho late Mr George Meredith's capacity as a 
publishers roudor a maiiusuript, entitled The Poor 
Man atul Ihe Lady, fell into his hands He at once 
rocogniNod its mont , but its general tone, in Mere- 
dith’s opimon, was hkely to militate against a 
successful future for on unfledged novelist, and a 
meeting took placo botwoon the two men who were 
to do so much for modem U 'glish fiction Mere- 
dith’s friendly criticism and advice, with the refusal 
of the monuBoript, were taken in good part, and Mr 
Hardy gave us Desperate Remedies (1871) m its 
stead How interestmg it would be to read that 
earher effort to-day 


Mr Hardy has given us a considerable amount 
of both prose and poetry, smee Deaperaie Remedies , 
perhaps a classified rather than a chronological hat 
may found both mtereeting and helpful 

(1 ) Pastoral Tragedies : The Return of ihe Native 
(1878), The Mayor of Casterbrtdge (1886), Tess of the 
D’Urbermlles (1891), The Simpletons and Hearts 
Insurgent, published serially m 1894 and 1895, re- 
vised and issued as Jude the Obscure (1806) 

(2) Pastoral Comedies ; The Hand of Elhelberta 
(1875), A Laodicean (1881), Tuid on a Tower (1882) 

(3) Pastoral Romances . Under the Greenwood Tree 
(1872), Far from the Madding Crowd (1874), A Pair 
of Blue Eyes (1875), The Trumpet Major (188U), The 
H oodlanders ( 1 887) 

(4) Pastoral Extravaganza : The Well Beloved 
(1897), publislied aerially as The Pursuit of the Well- 
Beloved m 1892 

(5) The volumes of short stones uniting the 
above clasBifications • Wessex Tales (1883), A (Iroup 
of Noble Dasnes (1891), Lift's Little Ironies (1894), 
and A Changed Man (1913), the last volume m- 
cludos The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid, 
which first appeared ui the Graphic in 1 883 

Between 1894 and 1913 Mr Hardy turned his 
ottenfion to poetry, and gave us Wessex Poems 
(1898), Poems of the Past arul Present (1901), an 
epic-drama. The Dynasts, ui three parts (1003, 1906, 
1908), Time's Ijiughiny Stocks (1000), and Satires of 
Circumstances (1014) 

Hib Work 

Tho key to Hardy’s attitude as a literary artist 
may bo found in an essay published by him in 1 888 : 

"Tlip roiiduot of tlin upper claasos is bcrroned by 
coiiveutioiiH and tlius Uie real cliaractor is not easily 
seen, if it is si on it must be portrajed Rubjoctiii U , 
wlieroob 111 the lower walks londuct is a direct expres- 
sion of the inner life , and thus cliarauter can bo direotlv 
portrajpd through the not In one rase the author’s 
word hiiH to he taken as to tho nerves and muscles of 
his figures , m the other they can ho seen.” 

Reading this we realise at once how it is that ho 
moves with such ease and suronoss over the canvas 
when he is dealing with simple, primal natures , 
how it IB that a ceitain awkwardness and thratrir- 
olity show themselves whenever he has to deal 
with the more complex character of tho highly 
civihsed nitui and woman 
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It is praoisdy here that he is at the opposite pole 
from Meredith It was these complexities, this 
wavering between “ Adam and Macadam,” that 
delighted Meredith, and evoked his best work. To 
Meredith, and for the matter of that to Henry James 
too, character begins to be really mtereetmg only 
when it IS “ not easily seen ” Hardy's strength, as 
well as hiB inclination, lay m tracing the elemental 
things of life, and this is'wny be has annexed Wessex 
os his province and left London and town society, 
for the most part, severely alone 

Hitherto the West Country had been the special 
province of the Romancers, and as a rulo-Alone 
Austen being the most notable exception — the 
writer of fiction, when he elected for incident, chose 
the country districts as his milieu , when ho desired 
to emphasize character, he placed his story in a town 
setting Was not the return to Nature itself a step 
towards the upsetting of many conventions and a 
restoration of the simpler, more primal, loss arti- 
ficial life of the open spaces "> Hardy's great dis- 
tinction lies m his putting on one side the romantio 
point of view, and adoptmg a deliberating and 
scientific observant method of treating the life of 
the country-side. 

Interesting as Hardy’s stones always are, arrest- 
ing, even exciting as they are sometimes, the appeal 
to the reader does not Uo in any skilful manipulation 
for incident It lies m a treatment of character — 
aa the inevitable outcome of a special environment It 
IB here that Hardy differs from George Eliot, with 
whoso psychological methods his work shows cer- 
tain affinities 

No English novelist of our age has been more 
aflooted by science than Hardy The immutability 
of Nature, the mutability of human life , the big- 
ness of Nature, the littleness of man , the inexorable 
character of natural laws, the puny struggles of 
human personalities trying to evado them Whut 
Buckle did in history, Hardy has done in fiction, 
taken for his themes the unimportance of tho mdi- 
vidual man 

Now all this nuglit conceivably have proved very 
unattractive in a story toller, whatever criticism 
may bo passed on it from a philosophic standpoint, 
if Mr Hardy shows himself to bo nothing inoro than 
a scientific obaorv'or But he is atso, and quite us 
emphatically, a poetic observ er. Ho has a sonHitive, 
brooding imagination, that loves to play over the 
past, and soo lu the mouldering robes of a bygone 
age symbols of a pomp and power that still cun 
unconsciously affect the imai’iiialion and lives of 
men , he is for ever noticing those transmitted im- 
pulses of pagan fooling <uid religious sentiment that 
run through geneialions , watching with intense 
pre-occupation the mingling of the finer elemental 
qualities, sexual dovotiori, pily, courage, endurance, 
with the coarser ‘ apo and tiger ” instincts , show- 
ing a marked affinity as an observer of peasant life 
with the naturalism of wi iters like Zola, he suffuses 
hiB naturahsm wiuh a rarer delicacy and beauty 

Hardy's work may bo considered under three 
aspects os an interpreter of Nature — the deaenp- 
tive artist; as an mterprotcr of Character — the 
analytical artist ; aa an mterpieter of Lifa— the 
philosophic artist. 


The Interpreter of Nature 

Hardy’s love of the earth is an mtensely personal 
and local one What Scott felt for the Tweed and 
Moms for the scenery of the Thames, Hardy feels 
for the heaths and pastures of Wessex. It has httle 
in common with the transcendental love of nature 
felt by poets hke Wordsworth and Shelley ; though 
m its concrete expression it reminds us often of 
Wordsworth's brooding spirit, it is the reverse of 
Wordsworthian in its note of sadness and fatahty 

But m sensitive tactihty, he is supreme. Without 
overwhelming vou with his mtimate knowledge of 
natural phenomena, he can make you feel, by his 
delicate and multifold allusiveness, the significanoe 
of the country’s hfe The mdividuobty of the damp 
and fragrant woods ; tho meaning of the wind's 
voice, whether for storm or peace ; the promom- 
tion of the tempest, the spirit of the heath at every 
hour of the day and night , above all, the mystic 
relation between tho toiling peasants and the hills 
and valleys where they live and move and have their 
bemg 

“ Gusts in Innumerable senes followed each other 
from the north-west, and wlien each one of them raced 
past, the sound of its progress resolved into thrro 
treble, tenor, and bass notes were to be found therein 
The general ricocbol of the whole over pits and pro- 
minences had the gravest pitch of the chime Next 
there could be heard the baritone buzz of a holly-treu 
Below those in force, abovo them In pitch, a dwindled 
voice strove hard at a husky tunc, which was the peculiar 
local sound alluded to " — ^that is, the sound of the wind 
in the heather — “ hke the ruins of human song which 
remain to tho throat of fourscore and ten It was a 
worn whisper, dry and papery, and it brushed so dis- 
tinctly across tho ear that, hv tho oeciistoniod, the 
material mmutiie in whieli it originated could be realised 
as by (nuoii One inwardly saw (ho infinity of those 

combined multitudes , and perceived that each of the 
tiny trumpets was seized on, entered, scoured, and 
emerged from the wind as thoroughly as i{ it were 
os vast as a prater. 

“ The spirit moved them.” 

In fact, his interpretation of nature gives us 
the clue to his outlook on men and women To 
understand tho solf-SBcnficing love of Marty South 
wo must realise the spell of the brooding woods, the 
magic of the quiet, enduring tivos, whose life she 
knew BO well To understand the attraction of the 
lioddleman, with hia vagrant aloofness, we must 
first be made to feel tho fasciiiatiun of Egdon Heath 
m all its moods 

Kvorywhoro the life of tho oortli and of its deni 
zona IS subtly and inextricably interwoven Take, 
for instance, fhis passage, where naturalistio know- 
iiHfgo 18 ohaigod with poetic feeling, and ask your- 
self whothnr after reading it vou do not see more 
iiifensely into tho nature of the woodlonder— 
Winterbourne 

Winterhourno'a work sums up and explains tho 
man — ^yot there are subtleties in tree-planting that 
Marty South’s feminine nature seizes upon more 
readily 

** The holes were already dug, and they set to work. 
Winterbourne’s fingers wero endowed with a gentle 
eoniuror'a touch In spreading the roots of each little 
tree, resulting In a sort of caress under which the dehcate 
tibrus all laid themselves out In their proper directions 
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for growth. He put most of these roots towards the 
south-west ; for, he said, in forty years' time, when 
some great gale is blowing from that quarter, the trees 
wiU require the strongest holdfast on that dde to stand 
against it and not falL 

" ‘ How they sigh directly we put ’em upright, thou^ 
while they are lymg down they don’t sigh at all,’ said 
Marty 

“ * Do they t ’ said Giles. ‘ Fve never noticed it. 

“ She erected one of the young pines into Ita hole, 
and held up her finger , the soft musical breathing 
instantly set in, which was not to cease night or day 
till the grown tree should bo felled — probably long aft^ 
the two planters had been felled themselves. 

“ ‘ It seems to me,’ the girl continued, * as if they 
sigh because th^ are very sorry to begm hfe in earnest 
— ^just as we be ^ 

*' ' Just as we be T ’ He looked critically at her. * You 
ought not to fool like that, Marty ’ 

“ Her only reply was turning to take up the next j 
and they plwted on through a great part of the day. 
almost without another word ’’ 

The merest snatch of dialogue while the two are 
at work , yet, how it reveals their natures and how 
bound up it oU IS with the larger love of the earth 

Again, if we enter intimately mto the human 
aspects of The, Return of the Native, we must Cist 
know our Egdon. This passage helps us m the 
understandmg 

“The sombre stretoh of rounds and hollows seemed 
to rise and meet the evening gloom in pure sympathy, 
the heath exhaling darkness as rapidly as the lioavens 
precipitated It , . The place became full of a 
watchful intontnoas now , for when other things sank 
brooding to sleep, the heath appeared slowly to awake 
and listen Kiory night its titanic form seemed to 
await somotliing , but It bod waited llius unmoved 
during Romany centuries, through the cnees of so many 
things, that it eould only be imagined to await one lost 
crisis — the Riial overthrow TwiHghl ooinhlned with 
the scenery of Kgdoii Heath to ei’oUe a thing majestic 
without seventv, Impressivo without showlness, emphatic 
In ita admonitions, grand in its simphcity.’’ 

As an Interpreter of Character 

In his loving knowledge of the earth, we have 
the key to the Kingdom of Hardy Foseeesing it, 
wo may boo more clcaily into the charooter of the 
dranuUis persona llis figures are elemental forces 
on a bockgruund of vaster elemental forces ; they 
are the natural expression of sleepy woodland 
places, gaunt, austere hills, purling stroams, lonely 
open spaces 

And if this bo the oeso we are prepared to find 
that tlicir creator insists especially upon the emo- 
tional lifo of Ills oharaoters. His very choioe of 
types loads him away from those intellectual com- 
plexities that delight some novelists 

It has been said, “ His greatest successes ore with 
subtle charoctcis ’’ Is this so ? Surely his men 
and women aie the most vividly actuolisod when 
they are simple, pnmal characters Rusties such as 
Poorgross and Dewey ; stui dy young countrymen 
like Winterbourne ; passionate wayward women 
such as Eustaeia Vye ; plausible scamps like Ser- 
geant Troy. 

Admirable as many of Ills male oharaoters are. 
they yield both m clarity and intensity of mterest 
to his women , and amco woman is more elemental 
than man, swayed far more by the matmotive hfe. 
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their supenonty is another illustration of Hardy’s 
peouliar skill in deahng with the primal type 

The outstanding characteis in Hardy’s fiotion 
ere mcolculable if you hke, but that does not make 
them subtle He is at his very best m deahng with 
what Charlotte Brontfi so well called “ The Stormy 
Sisterhood.’’ But a thunderstorm is not subtle 

Subtle characters, it is true, he did essay at times, 
and he was too fine a psychologist to fail entirely 
m portraying them, but they are vastly mfenor 
to hia simple and more pnmal types FitzSpiers is 
a shadow beside Winterbourne ; Paula and Mrs 
Channond ore certainly less real and vital than 
Bathsheba or Tees 

But if his beet oharaoters are not subtle and 
complex, the art that depicts his characters 
assuredly is ; for he can record the minutest fluc- 
tuations of emotional expenence, and make them 
real and actual , it is this power which brings 
home to us with surenoss the vital, full-blooded, 
and essentially fine-hearted Tess I am not sure, 
however, that Eustacia Vye is not drawn with oven 
greater power than Tees — for the philosopher ob- 
trudes less often here than be does with the later 
oieation 

The following pen picture of Eustacia Vye, m 
The Return of the Native, has no rival m Hardy's 
pages, for its convincing touches ; 

“ Eustacia Vye was the raw material of a divinity. 
On Olympus she would hove done well with a little 
preparation She has the passions and instincts which 
make a model goddess — that is, those which make not 
quite a model woman Had it boon possible for the 
earth and mankind to be entirely in her grasp for a 
while, had she handled the distaS, the spmdlo, and the 
sheaiH at her own free will, few in the world would 
have noticed the change oi government There would 
have been the eomo inequality of lot, the same heaping 
up of favours herr, of contumely tlioie, the same 
generosity before Justice, the same dilemmas, the same 
captious alternation of carrsees end blows that wo 
endure now. 

*' She WHS In person fiill-liinbed and somewhat heavy ; 
without ruddiness, as without pallor . and soft to the 
touch aa a rlond To see hir hair was to fonov that 
n whole winter did not contain darkness enough to 
form its shadow , , . 

*' She had Vagan eyos, full ot nocturnal mystoriea 
Their light, as it came and went, and camo again, was 
partially hampered liy their ojiprcsaivp lids and lashes ; 
and of those the under lid wiu, much fuller than it usually 
is with Englishwomen. This enabled her to uidulge 
in rovene without socining to do so , she might have 
boon believed capable of Meoping without closing them 
up Assuming that the souls of men and women wore 
visible OHsencos, you could fancy the colour of Euatacia’s 
soul to bo flame-Iike Tho sparks from it that rose 
into her dark pupils gave the same impression 

“Her presence brought memories of such things aa 
Bourbon roses, rubies, and tropical midnights , her 
moods recailod lotus^atera and the march In Athahe , 
her motions, the t bb and flow of the sea ; h^r v oice, 
the viola In a dim light, and with a slight rcarraiige- 
ment of her hair, her general figure migiit have stood 
for that of eitlier of the higiicr female deities The new 
moon liehmd her head, an old helmet upon it, a diadem 
of accidental dewdrops round her brow, would have 
been adjuncts sufficient to strike the note of Artemis, 
Athena, or Hera respeotively, with as close an approxi- 
mation to the antique as t^t which passes muster on 
roaiw respected canvases . . 

" To be lov'ed to madness— such was her great 
desite. Iiove was to her the one oordiol which could 
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drive sway the eating lonelineee of her days And she 
seemed to long for the abstraction oallod passionate 
love more than for any particular lover, , 

“ Her high gods wore William the Conqueror, Strafiord, 
and Napobon Buonaparte, os they bad appeared in 
the Lady’s History used at the establishment in which 
she was educated Hod she been a mother she would 
hare ehnstened her boys such names as Baul or Bisera 
in profnrenoe to Jacob or David, neither of whom she 
admired " 

Somewhat less clearly — the multiplicity of de- 
tail IS a shade overwhelmiiig — ^but with fine art 
none the less, is Former Oak limned for us in Far 
from the Maddtng Crowd / 

“ When Farmer Oak smiled, the comeis of his mouth 
spread till they were within an unimportant distance of 
his ears, his eyes were reduced to more ohinks, and 
diverging wrinkles appeared round thorn, oxlonding 
upon hiB countenance like the rays in a rudimentary 
sketch of the nsing sun 

“ His Christian name was Uabnel, and on vrorking 
days he was a young man of sound judgment, easy 
motions, proper dress, and general good character. 
On Sundays he was a man of misty views, rather given 
to postmnlng, and hampered by his best clothes and 
umbrella , upon tho whole, one who felt himself to 
occupy morally that vast middle space of Laodicean 
neutrality which lay between the Communion people 
of the parish and the drunken section . 

“ Since he lived six times as many workmg days as 
Sundays, Oak's appearance in his old clothes was most 
peculiarly his own — tho mental picture formed by his 
neighbours in imagining him being always dressed 
that way He wore a low-crowned felt hat, spread 
oat at the base by tight jamming upon tho head for 
eocunty in high winds, and a coat like Dr Johnson’s ; 
his lower extremities being encased m ordinary leather 
leggings and boots emphatieolly large, affording to 
each foot a roomy apartment so constructed that any 
wearer might stand in a river all day long and know 
nothing about ib— thoir maker being a ronscientious man 
who always endaai oured to compensate for any weakness 
in hiH cut by unstinti d dimension and solidity . . 

“ But some thoughtful persons, who had seen him 
walking across one of his fields on a certain Deconiber 
morning — sunny and exceedingly mild — might have 
regarded Gabriel Oak in other aspects than these In 
hiB face one might notice that many of tho hues and 
curves of youth had tamed on to manhood there c\ on 
remained in his remoter crannies some relics of tho 
boy His height and breadth would have been sufficient 
to make his presence imposing, had they lieen exhibited 
with due consideration But there is a way some 
men have, rural and urban alike, lor which the mind 
is more responsibk than flesh and sinew ; it is a way 
of curtailing thoir dimensions by Iheir manner of show- 
ing them And from a quiet inodesly that would have 
become a vestal, which seemed continually to imprere 
upon him that Jie hod no groat claim on the world’s 
room. Oak walked unassumingly, and with a faintly 
perceptible bend, quite distinct from a bowing of the 
shoulders This nisv be said to bo a defect in an in- 
dividual if he depends for Ins valuation more upon his 
appearance than ujion his capacity to wear well, which 
Oak did not 

“He hod just reached the time of life at which 
‘ young ’ IS ceasing to be the prefix of ‘ man ’ m speaking 
of one He was at the brightest period of masculine 
growth, for his lutollect and his emotions were clearly 
separated he had passed the time during which the 
influence of youth indiscritmnafely mingles them in 
the character of impulse, and he had not yet oirlved 
at the stage wherein they become united again, in the 
character of prejudice, by tho influence of a wife and 
family- In short, be was twenty-eight, and a bachelor ’* 

Hardy’s style is deliberate and characteristio He 
impresses his scenes and characters upon us by the 


accentuation of a hundred little touches cud details, 
not by any impressioiuBtic gift. But although his 
narrative as a rule sweeps along m an orderly, pro- 
gressive way, he has a real dramatic mstinct that 
enables him at tunes to seize upon some crisis, and 
present in terms of subtle dynaimc conflict the 
characters he has been gradually unfolding for ua. 

One of tho best illustrations of this may be found 
u that chapter m The Mayor of Caatedrndge where 
Henchard sells his wife Presuming he has made 
us realise the natures of tho husband and wife, and 
the lacerating exasperation that misfortune has 
elTeoted, until the man, mfluenced by drink, be- 
ooinoB for the moment a brute, and the woman 
apathetic and mdifferent through sheer despou : 
this Is at the outset of the story. The nst of the 
tale drals with the man’s gradual expiation of his 
mad act of drunken folly. 

To turn to some lighter aspects of Hardy’s 
charactorisatiun. 

Pre-occupied as the novelist is with the tia^ 
aspects of life, yet he illustratee once again the 
truth of Carlyle’s saying, that “ Humour is a 
sympathy with the seamy aide of things ’’ As a 
rule the sympathy is too acute for laughter, but it 
often flnds expreesion m irony — that half-way 
house between comedy and tragedy , but in his 
earlier books capecially, whore the vital joy of 
youth proves too strong at limes for melancholy 
fatalism, the merely ridiculous aspocta of the hfe 
about him are recorded w ilh delightful porti- 
oulanty What lietter material for this than the 
rustic type that Hardy knew so well Here, he 
reminds us strongly at times of George Ehot’s 
methods in The Mill on the FIosk and Silas Mamer , 
but Haidy’s rustics are truer to nature, they are 
less intellectuahspd Wo recall such flashes of 
humorous insight as “ Noter requires her swearmg 
regular at times ’’ 

Poor Charlotte I I wonder whether it she hod the 
good fortune to gel into lii iivcn when she n’died T But 
she was never much in luck’s way, and perhaps a’ went 
down'ardb after all, poor soul I ’ 

“ * And sho was as white as marble stone,’ said Mrs. 
Cuxsom * And likewise such n thoughtful woman, 
loo — ah, jjoor soul — that o’minded eiery littio thing 
that wanted tending “Yes, says sho. “ when I’m gone, 
and my last breath’s blowod. look in tho top drawer 
o’ the cliosf in tho liack room hy the window , and you’ll 
find all my cuHin elothus , a piece of llannil—that’s 
to put under me, and the little pieee is to put under 
my head , and my now stoekmgs for my feet — they 
are folded alongside, and all my other things And 
there’s four ounce pennios, the heaMost I could find, 
a’ticd up in bits of linen for weights — two for my right 
oyo and two for my left,’’ sho said “ And when you’ve 
used ’em, ond my eyes don’t open no more, bury the 

f innira, goorl souls, and don’t yo go spending ’em, for 
shouldn’t like it. And open the windows as soon as 
I am earned out, and make it os cheerful as you oan for 
Hlizaboth-Jane ’’ ’ 

“ ‘Ah, poor heart 1* ’’ 

The Btolid reserve of the rustic, misinterpreted 
by hiB sharper town brother for stupidity, is deli- 
ciously depicted 

This from Under the Oremwood Tree — a fragment 
of peasant chatter : 

" ' Yes, Geoffrey Day is a clever man U ever there 
was OSS, Nevar says anything : not he,* 
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“ Never ' 

*■ You might live vrl’ that man, my nonnios, a 
hundred years, and never know there was anything 
in him ’ 

“ ' Ay ; one o’ these up-country iiik-botlle fellers 
would oall QeoSrey a fool ’ 

** * Ye would never find out what’s in that man, 
never. Silent ^ Ah. ho is silent I He can keep silence 
well. That man's silence is wonderful to listen to.’ ” 

As a rule, Hardy is content to observe and re- 
cord, without probably, more than a bowdlenaing 
touch here and there , but sometimes the grotes- 
quenos of these rustic folk suggest, in their pre- 
Houtment, a httlc dressing-up by the literary artist. 
We wonder whether any Poorgroas put the matter 
of the “ multiplying eye ” reaUy so neatly as this - 

" ‘ A multiplying eye la a very bad thing,’ says Mark 
Clark 

“ ‘ It always oomes on when I hai e been m a pubho- 
house a little time,’ says Joseph Foorgrass meekly ” 

But whatever doctoring some of these humours 
may have, must of them impress us with a sense 
of delicious fidelity to the muddle-headed but not 
bad-hearted men they depict ; who, for all their 
childishness and fatuousness, liko children lot fall 
many a word of sound wisdom at times 

Save when dcalmg with hia rustic characters, 
Hardy’s humour usually takes the form of irony ; 
he is too much of a realist to take pleasure in 
caricature , too httlo of the moralist to moke 
cIToctivo use of satire , and his natural reserve 
tends to make hiin, ev'uu when dealing with tragio 
issues, griiiily ironical llis hooks abound in the 
irony of eircumstnnoo e g the double pledging 
imder the (lee in A Pair of Blue Byes , tho pro- 
posal scene in The Hand of Elhelberta with tho 
lovers in difiereiit rooms ■ tho Power behind tilings 
wears always a mucking smile to Hardy ; and 
hnoly devised us many of theeo ironies are, especially 
m his shorter stones, the note is somewhat too 
insistent. Tho author reversing tho procedure of 
Mark Taplev, is too determined to bo miserable 
in all possible circumstances especially m bis later 
books But at its best the irony is very fine, and 
sometimes, os in Two on a Tower, it has a light, 
exquisite flavour that Anatole France himself could 
not have liettororl 

As a story-teller ho allies nch inventive power 
with a sense of symmetrical development, which 
us a rule chareuilerises our lesser not our greater 
men Scott, Dickons, Thackeray, so productively 
fertile in invention, show often little perspective 
on their constructive side For all his minuteness 
of method. Hardy never loses sight of the har- 
monious whole ; his detailed touches have ever 
their special significance in unfolding the burden 
of tho story ; here ho shows tho economy of tho 
great artist Wo shall find no loose ends in lus 
work He is almost equally great os a stylist — 
not quite, perhaps, for somo of his writing shows a 
curious stillness and lock of plasticity But on 
the whole it IS an admirable style, clear, straight- 
forward, unpretentious, yet capable of carrying 
subtle implications, and always instmot with a 
simple dignity, and compelling sincerity There 
IS no straining after efiect ; no self-oonsoioua 
attitu dinisin g 


The Interpreter of Life 

In reading Hardy’s prose and verse one is in- 
evitably reimiidod of Andersen’s whimsical tale of 
The Pnneeae and the Pea. No matter how many 
soft mattresses were piled upon that couch, the 
sensitive princess developed bruises 

Thus with Hardy He is made sleepless by the 
pea, and the soft mattresses of oomedy add no whit 
to hiB comfort His own position he has frankly 
stated m the general preface to his oollocted works . 

"Difienng natures find their tongue In the presence 
of difformg spectacles Some natures bucoino vocal by 
tragedy, some are made vocal by comedy, and it -.neiiis 
to mo that to whichever of those aspoi ts of life a writer’s 
mslinct for expression tho more readily rouponds, to 
that he should allow it to respond.” 

In other words, Mr Hardy’s temperament has 
conditioned hia pessimistic outlook on life A man’s 
philosophy of life is, when you probe it deep enough, 
an instuiotive, temperamental thing Optimism, 
mohonsm, pessimism, are but endeavours to 
express in intellectual form the temperamental bias 

Now, in Harrly s outlook on hfc, there are two 
pomts especially inaistont — his sense of law, and 
his sense of pity Tho first gives him that convic- 
tion, that a spiritual logic governs men’s hves, and 
the Greeks call it Nemesis ; but we, affected by 
scientific formulee, attribute it to law 

There is only one other novelist who has touched 
tho logic of life with the same persistency as Hardy, 
that IS George Eliot , but whereas she considers it 
rather from tho standpoint of refnbution, and 
treats it as a moralist, Hardy is affected rather 
by the injustice of its workings He admits, as 
she does, the dreadful vitality of our deeds, but 
he dwells for longer on the disproportionate 
piinjahment 

“ Our evU actions do not remain Isolated In the past, 
waiting only to be reversed like locomotivn plants 
they eproad and re-root, till to clestrov the original stem 
has no material effect m killing them i 

“ There are disappointments which wring us, and 
there ore those which infiict a wound whose mark we 
boar to our graves Such are so keen that no future 
gratification of the same desire ean ev er obliterate them , 
they become registereil os n permanent loss of hoppl- 
ness ” ■ 

” A sensation of being profoundly experienced serves 
as a sort of consolation to people who are conscious of 
having taken wrong turnmi^ Contradietory os it 
seems, there is nothing truer than that people who have 
always gone right do not know half as much about the 
nature and ways of going right oa those do who have 
gone wrong,” • 

His sense of pity is perhaps more acute than that 
of any modem writer Realising os he does the 
terrible handicaps of life, ho treats with gentle 
tolerance tho passionate misdoings of men and 
women ; and is bettor disposed to the sinner than 
to the saint. 

He has no liking for what he calls tho ” well- 
proportioned mind ” ■ 

" A well-proportioned mind fs one which shows no 
particular bias , one of which we may safely say that 

t Life's LMle Ironies. • A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

18 
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it will never cauee Its owner to be oonfined as a mad* 
niaiif tortured ns an horetiCi or cruci6ed as a blaa- 
phomer Also, on the other hand, that It will never 
cause him to bo applauded as a prophet, revered as a 
iriosi, or exalted us a king. Its usual blessings are 
lappiuesa and inediocnly ” t 

There is a wholosonie bitterness m these sayings, 
yet one cannot but fool that, at times, ho shows too 
much bittemotis of feeling It is not that what he 
urges u> not true , but there is another side to his 
picture which is equally true, and upon which he is 
silent In his earlier wntings the mingled sweet- 
ness and bitterness of life are admirably con- 
trasted , but in the later novels — ^in Teas, and 
Jtide, especially, rich m power and insight as these 
books are — the gloom is needlessly mtensified 

They are expansions in prose, of Arnold's deeply 
melancholy lines — 

'* We are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept by i oiifused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night,” 

Few who have thought at all about hfe can 
help moods like these when the httleness and sor> 
didnoss of life, and the great empire of pain 
and suffering, overshadow all else But it is not 
merely a mood with Mr Hardy, it is the mood — 
hiB prevalent way of lookmg at things , and he 
practically ezcludea from his writings any sense 
of the s^ondour and beauty of human life that 
visits us at other times, just as the sunrise chases 
away the gloom of night Tho subhmitios of life 
are as much a matter of human ozpcnenoe os its 
abysses To take on example ‘ Mr Hardy sees 
clearly enough the hypocnsios and cruelties prootised 
m tho guise of religion , but ho never notes the largo 
mtograting power (os George Ebot did) that sprmga 
from gonumo emotion Not content w ith picturing 
a tragic housobold, he ascribes the tragedy to ” on 


unsympatbetio Fust Cause " ; and assures us that 
“ the Freeident of the Immortals hsd ended his 
sport with Tess,” 

This tenacious and bitter pieoooupation with the 
futilities of life 18 oven more evident in Mr, Hardy’s 
verse than in his prose. He is too genuine on 
artist, too sincere and high-minded a man, not to 
touch his readers again and ogam with the imagincu 
tive subtleties and delicate insight that often dis- 
tinguish his verse. But while mindful of passages 
of power and beauty in his Dynasts, and of tho 
haunting charm and freshness of many vagrant 
lyrics, 1 cannot but feel that Mr. Hardy’s geruus 
is far bettor expressed m his prose; for the spa- 
cious background of prose allows for those quali- 
ties of nch comedy (qiute other than the satmo 
humour of his verse), of oharactonsation and ot 
description, that find, necessarily, little outlet in 
poetry. 

Yet it would be ohurlish to leave so great a 
writer upon a note of dissatisfaction All quali- 
floations notwithstandmg, there is a digmty and 
beauty about Mr Hardy’s best work, for which all 
Invois of hterature may be grateful ; to accuse 
him, as some have done, of lax morality in his 
presentment of life, is ludicrously beside the mark. 
Errors of tasto there are no doubt ; ho has the 
blunt outspokenness of the oountryman, and 
there is about his works something of the coaiee- 
ness of Nature herself ; but though sometimes 
coarse, he la never trivial or debasing The furtive 
prurience that mars some fiction, the juggbng 
with moral values that mans other fiction to- 
day, IS absolutely alien to his stem and austerely 
noble attitude towards human life Differeuoes of 
opmion must naturally be held of Hardy as a 
critic of life ; but as an artist — os a pamter of 
certain concrete aspects of that life, he is among 
the greateet m English Literature 


II, PROSE Mihcbllaneoub Novelists of the Victorian Era (a) The Romawers. William 
Aiioiworth — Willidin Carleton — Gerald Oiillin — William Magmn — Theodoie Hixik — Samuel 
Lover — Samuel Lever— James Grant — Frederick Marryat — Michael Scott — James Morier — Samuel 
Warien — Bulwer Lyttoii — Henry Kingsley — J, Whyte Melville — Wilkie Collins — Gcoigc Mac- 
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(a) THE ROMANCERS 

Among Scott's immodiato buccossors was Wiluam 
Ainswobtu (1806-1 8S2), liolovod by Victorian 
youth, though little read to-day Ho had a real 
though crude sense of histoncol colour, and a 
vigorous and spirited stylo, tending to the two- 
penny coloured, yet olTcctivo enough in a rough- 
and-ready way His best talcs are The Tower of 
London (dealing with Tudor times). Old St Paul's 
(doohiig with the period of tho Plague and Fire), 
and JeuLe Sheppard (doalmg with the eighteenth 
century) The idealism of tho cnmmal m tho latter 
book 18 quite m the oightoenth century spirit, and 
1 The Beium of the Baltve. 


most boys vastly preferred it because of its cleverly 
devised excitements, to the more wholesome but 
lees cnthrolbng Ohver Twist The present writer 
recalls tho delight and absorbed attention with 
which be devoured, as a boy, all of Ainsworth's 
fiction, but on turning to them recently he found 
— as no doubt many old admirers have found — ^what 
an astonishing amount of tawdry writing and 
mechanical melodrama they contam 

A writer of greater hterory ment is William 
Carleton (1 794—1800), whose Autobiography gives 
us an admirable picture of Irish life m the early 
century As a writer of Insh sketohes for the 
Examiner, Carleton made his first entrance mto 
literature These sketches were afterwards pub- 
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hsbed in volume form : Father Bailer and The 
Lough Derg Filgnma (1829), Trails and Stones of 
the Insh Peasantry (1830) In longer and more 
elaborate taloa of Irish hfo, suoh os ViderUine 
M'CluhJiy luid llio History of Paddy-go-lamy and his 
wife Haney (1845), Carlelon is somewhat less suo- 
oessful, though here his work contains lively and 
pathetic writing If the livehnesa becomes too 
broad and farcical at times, it never lacks “ go,” 
and IS full of racy touches of the nation’s ways 
and oddities. 

Together with Carleton may be mentioned two 
other Irishmen — Gerald Grif>in (1803-1840), 
whose novel, The Collegians, obtained posthumous 
fame m the dramatic version of the story mode by 
Dion Boucicnult, and re-named by him The Colleen 
Baton, and that versatile vagrant man of letters 
William Maoimn (1793—1842), befriendod by 
Thuckoiuy, and embalmed by him m literary form 
as Captain Shandon 

The hction of that humorous improviser, TnEO- 
uuKE Book (1788-1841), is of small account, but 
IS interesting f(,r the fact that his character Keke- 
wiuli IS cleat ly the prototype of Alfred Jingle, and 
some of his speeches, though less amusing than 
Jingle’s, oie in the same hurried, staccato style, 
v/hilc in another of his characters there is a clear 
suggcstiuri of Mrs llardell. 

In Samvel Lover (1707—1808) and Charles 
Leveii (1800-1872) we have two Irish writers who 
enjeyt d a good vogue in their day Lover was 
the more versatile man, being a pamtor and some- 
thing of a poet and musician as well os a story- 
teller But Lo\cr IS certainly the butter novelist 
Both of them did well in light comic verse , and 
Ixith of them are inohnod to oaricature ill their 
stones But whereas Lover relies muinly on Cari- 
cature, as in Bory O' More (1837) and Handy Andy 
(1842), Lever rohovos his burlesque flourishes by 
Ins nimble faculty of inventive miagmation. 
Liv Ill’s best works are Harry Lurreqaer, Charles 
O'Malley (1840), and Jack Hinton (1842) Neither 
Lever nor Lover sliow any sense of form, and even 
Lover’s liotter wiitten stories are more like good- 
humouied, happy improvisations thou deliberately 
duvibod stories 

Where Lever celebrates the Irish soldier, James 
Guant (1822-1887) colebiates the Scuttihh, m his 
liistoncal novel The Bomance of War (1845), dealing 
with tho I’oninsular War He was a careful and 
thorough craftsman, but is rather over-burdened 
by his historical niatuiial 

Captain hnKiiEHieK Marryat (1792-1848) m his 
turn glonliob the Britihli sailor Marryat is a capital 
story-teller, thoroughly at liome in his subject, and 
thus writes with greater suooess than either Grant, 
who worked up his subject, or Lover and Lover, 
wlio knew their characters merely on the surface 

Marryat has aii easy, effective stylo, and m such 
excellent yarns os Peter Simple and Jacob FaiOifid 
(1834), Midshipman Easy (1830) and Masterman 
Beady (1841), he is hard to beat on his own Imes, 
of good, straightforward, genial story-telling Ho 
IS leas successful when he tries to deal with the 
mysterious side of things, as in The Phantom Ship. 
His imagination is nsitber subtle nor profound; 
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but it IS qmte adequate for the task ho usually sets 
before him If he does not moke us realise the 
Iiootry and mystery of the sea, he gives us ulluct ivo 
insight into the hfo of the average sailer He is 
graphic and airoHtiiig without being tensely drainiilic 
as Itoude could be, and without being so crudely 
meludrniiiatio as are many rumaiicers He has a 
hearty and healthy sense of fun, which for the 
most part shows itself m farce, but gives liupjiy 
touches also to a number of his best cliaractois * 
Mr Chucks, Kquahty Jock, 'reronoe O’Brien Oin- 
of the best sluiy-tellers for boys, ho can bo read 
alse with jilessure by all who like a good yarn, 
adequately told by a man who knows what ho is 
talking about, 

Infeiior m breadth and narrativ'o power was 
Michael Scott (1789-1835), one of “ Blackwood’s ’ 
men Yet his Tom Cringle's Log (182')-1833) and 
The Cruise of the Midge are excellently wiitton 
stones of sea hfe 

Tho glamour of the East had attracted, as wo 
have seen, many of the romantic school, both veise 
and prose men ; but one of tho very few w ho has 
an inside knowledge of the subject was James 
Morier (c 178<'-1849), who in his Hajji Baha of 
Ispahan (1824-1828) gtivo us a novel of tho okl 
picaresque type, and showed that the Orient has 
its “ comedy ” as well as ite more conventionally 
romantic side The book is written m a pleasant, 
hvely, and genuinely uifoiming manner 

Another roniaiioo of the comedy typo, ond more 
frankly faicioal, is Samuel Waiiiien's (181)7-1877) 
Ten Thousand a 'tear G83t>-1841), a book winch 
was amazingly popular m its day, but has no out- 
stanibng merit 

Edwahd Geokqe Bulwer, first Lord LvemiN, 
was bom m London in 18U3 He was the son of 
General Karlo Bulwer and Kliziiboth Lytton, 
heiress of Knebw ortli, w hose iiamo ho orldeil when 
ho suceeoiled to her estate in 1813 Aftei various 
tuiois he went up to Trinity Hall. Cambridge, in 
1822, where he won tho Cliancellur’s medal for 
a poem upon “ Sculpture ” In 1827 Ins disastrous 
mamago to a penniless lush beauty, against the 
wisliOB of his motiiei, resulted m the withdiuwul 
of hia oUowanoe For yeai-s the young couple 
endeavoured to malvo two hundred a year cover 
the expenditure of as many thousands, with its 
movitable utiliappy consequence In 183(> they 
separated, but the mtei-veiiing years were pio- 
ductivo of much work, and were the jieiiiHl of 
the novels After this ho turned to the drama 
The Lady of Lyons produced m 1838, and Monty in 
1840. still hold tho stage to-day 

Entering Pailiainent as a Liberal member for 
St Ives in J83J, Lytton gradually drifted to tho 
Opposition, and in 1862 woe representing Hereford- 
shire as a Conservative, and in 1858-1869 was 
Colonial SeorctaTy during Lord Dorbv’s mimslry 

A voluTiiinous and rapid writer, Lytton is said 
to have written regularly from four to fiv'e thousand 
words a day, and has published some sixty w'urks 
Good-natui^, and with a ready smde, he was, says 
a contemporary of his early years, “ gay, quick, 
half-Batirical, and always fresh and diilerent from 
everybody else ” 
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He died on January 18, 1873, and is buned in Wilkie Collins is so pemstenlly underrated to- 


Weetminister Abbey 

Lytton had one of those plastic imaginations 
ready to receive every impress of the age , each 
succeeding literary fashion finds its echo m his 
work While romances were the vogue, Lytton 
did excellent work of the secondary order , and a 
measure of vitabty lingers even to-day in his Lout 
Days of Pompeii, Jiienzi, and Zanoni But from 
the time of The Caxtons (1849) he was conscious 
of a change in the drift of current tastes, and 
leaving the historical novel and the mystical 
fantasy alone, he turned his attention to English 
country life , describing its rural phoaoe m The 
Caxtons and My Novel, its urban fashion in PeViam 
and Paul Clifford 

His work is distinctly mutative ; but it is dex- 
terous and showy, and exhibits a versatile if not 
a profound mind He is moat origmol when he 
gives hia imagination rein , but, locking humour, 
ho IB always overstepping the border-hne between 
the sublime and the ridiculous 

An interesting tigiiie to the literary student as a 
mirror of his time , hut sjiort from this, it may be 
questioned whether, save to the young and un- 
sophisticated (if any such exist to-day ')■ ho has 
any vital force at the present time 

During the inid-voars of the century, the novels 
of domestic life provivl a seriuus rival to the romance 
in populanty, and skilled literary opportunists like 
Lytton. had, os we sec, to trim their sails to stut 
the now demand Kingsley and Ueodo arc among 
the ablest romancers On a somewhat lower level 
ore Heniiy Kinoslky (1830-1870), whose Ravenshoe 
(18lil). however, is not greatly inferior to West- 
ward Ho, but who had little staying power as a 
novelist ; and John Whytk Mklviixe (1821-1878), 
a soldier and a country squire of literary tastes, 
whose Uladinlors is a clover and interesting stoiy 
of Roman life 

Another writer belonging to the turn of the mid- 
century is WiiJtiK CoLiiiNS (1824-1889), a writer 
of remarkable power at his best, though his 
later writings, partly owing to a mistaken choice 
of subject-matter, but largely owing to physical 
reasons, show an almost tragic dci'line of merit 

Collins was the son of the artist and Royal 
Academician, William Collins, the fnond of David 
Wilkie At twelve years old he was taken by his 
parents to Italy, where they resided for three yeeuw, 
and on their return the lad was, for a time, engaged 
in a city tea warehouse Later be entered Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was called to the Bor in 1851, but was 
drifting into literature 

In 1848 ho published a Liie of his father, and 
two years afterwards appeared his first novel, 
Antonina A coiisiderable friendship then sprang 
up between its author and diaries Dickens, and 
the two henceforth weie morn oi less associated 

Collins produced two dramas. The Lighthouse 
(1805) and The Frozen Deep (1874), in both of 
which Dickens appeared as an actor In 1880, 
The Woman in While was running as a serial in 
All the Year Round, of which Dickons was editor, 
and in collaboration they published No Thorough- 
fare in the some paper. 


day, that it may prove interostmg to inquire with 
Bome closeneas mto the quality of his work 

At its best, his work is distinguished by : 

(а) Exceptional skill in the art of plot construction 

(б) A remarkable gift of dramatic suggestion 

(c) Pictorial power of high order 

His technical skill is most happily shown in 
The Moonstone, where all the ports fit mto one 
another with the neatness of those puzzle-pictures 
that were at once the agony and dohght of our 
childhood , from the impressive openmg scene, 
where the gem is shown in its splendid Eastern 
setting, through all the mazes of the story down 
to its final recapture by the Indians, there is not a 
scono which does not carry forward the tale, not a 
character that has not a part to play in the solu- 
tion of the mystery. 

The faculty of dramatic suggestion is a much 
rarer quality than is usually allowed The expec- 
tant interest which Collins arouses so keenly in the 
reader is created not by incidental thrills — these, 
indeed, are singularly few — but because of the 
atmosphere of suspense that he creates, by cuniung 
lunts and suggestions Murder looms seldom in 
hia stones, of fighting there is next to nothing, 
hairbreadth cscajics interest him but slightly , and 
out-of the way occurrences ore few and far between 
Eschewing these things on the one hand end the 
psychological iriloicst of the character novel on 
the other it is surely a signal testimony to his 
powei us a literary artist that ho should hold us 
with such uiiiriistakablo enthralment Ho is a 
master of druuiiitic innuendo, the Sterne of sensa- 
tionalism He can tlirill you more by tho posting 
of a letter than most of Ins school can by a luriil 
murder 

His pictorial jiower agtun, is badly undorcsti- 
matod by many ciitics Wilkio Collins whs the sou 
of a painter, he exhibited in 1849 a landscape of 
his own at the Royal Academy, and always ro- | 

tamed a fine critical apjirociation of tho pointer’s ] 

art His scenic backgrounds aro an mtergrol pait ! 
of his storios Thus the Bupcrnaturalisrn in Arma- 
dale (1806) revolv-es round a senes of droam-pic- 
turce ; and even a sunset on the Norfolk Broods 
and tho slanting ram of a passing storm are organic 
elements m tho jilot Tho must dramatic sceno 
in No Name, (18(i2), where the heroine, Magdalen, 
meditates suicide, is presented in pictorial form — 
and pocuharly vivid pictonal form . 

" She removed tho cork, and lifted the bottle to her 
mouth 

* At the first cold touch of tho gloss on her lips, her 
strong young life loopod up in her leaping blood, and 
fought witli the wliolc frenzy of its loot lung against the 
close terror of Death 

“Her clieeks flushed deep her breath eaino thick 
and fust With the poison still in her hand, with tlu 
sense that she might faint in another moment, shi 
made for the wmdow, and threw back the curtain that 
covered It 

* The new day had risen. The brood grey dawn 
flowed in on her over tho quiot eastern sea 

** She saw the waters, hea\ mg large and silent In the 
misty calm ; she felt the fresh breath of the mominc 
flutter cool on her face. Her strength returned , her 
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mind cleared a little. . . . She resolved to end the 
struggle by sottmg her hio or death on the hazard of 
a chance 

On what chance T 

“ The sea showed it to her. Dimly distinguishable 
(hrough the mist, she saw a littlo Soet of coasting vessels 
slowly drifting towards the house, all following tho 
sariic direction with tho favouring set of the_ tide Iii 
half an-hour — perhaps m loss — the fleet would have 
passed her window The hands of her watch pointed 
to four o’clock 8hn seated herself close at the bulo of 
the window, with her buck towards the quarter from 
whiiii tho vessi'ls wore driitiug down to her — with tho 

f ioisuii plac'd on the winduw-sil], and the watch on her 
ap For one iiivlf-hour to cotnc, she detcrnimed to 
wait there, and count tho vessels as they wont bj if, 
in that time, an oven number passed by — the sign given 
should be a sign to live. If tho uneven number pre- 
vailed — the end should bo death 

“ iVith lliat final resolution, she rested her head 
against tho window, and waited for the ships to 2 >nsa 

• Nineteen iiiinutoa , and live ships. Twenty 
rninutis Tweiitv-ono, two, throe — and no sixth vessel 
Twenty-four , and the sixth CMimo by Twenty-hve. 
twenty-six, twenty -sov-en, twonty-eight , and tho next 
uneven number — the fatal seven — glided into view 
Two minutes to tho end of the half-hour And seven 
ships 

“Twenty-nine, and nothing followed in tho wake 
of the aev'enth ship The minute-hand of the watch 
moved on half-way to thirty — and still the whitci 
lii'uving Mil was a mistv hluiik Without moving her 
head from tho vi iiidow, she took the jicnson in one hand, 
and raised till iiuteh In the other As the cpiielc soeonds 
counted eaih other out her eves, as quick ns thov’, 
looked from the watch to (he ses, from tho sea to tho 
wntcli — looked for (ho last tune at tlio sou — and saw 
the U( lUU slilfi 

“She never moved, she iii'vcr spoke The death 
of thought, tlio dentil of feeling sis'iiicd to have eome 
to her ulinady She put h.ic k tho poison mechanically 
on Iho Icdgi of the window , and watched, os in a 
dream, the ship gliding smootlilv on its silent way — 
gliding till It melted dimly into sfiadow — ghdmg tiQ 
It was lost in the mist. 

“ Her eyes dosed, and her head fell back li'ben 
(ho sense of life returned to hei, the morning sun was 
w arm on her fare — the blue heavcu looked down on her 
— and the sea was a suu of gold ’’ 

WTiatever the subject, rarely does Collins fail 
to peunt his scene without tho telling economy of 
tho genuine artist This, for uistanco, from The 
IF Oman in WhUr ' 

‘ A while fog hung over the lake The dense brown 
line of tlio trees on the opposite bonk afijx'iircd aliove 
It like a dwarf forest floiiLiiig in the sky The sandy 
ground, sbelv'ing downwards from where wo pat, was 
lost inystonously in tho outward layer of the fog.’’ 

And undoubtedly it was through this pietonol 
jiuwer that Cullins wos able to moke so many of his 
i harocters vivici and striking — e q Count Foscxi, 
l.ydia Gw lit, “Tho Dream Womon-” Captain 
Wrivggo. Marion Hnlcombe — no easy matlci m a 
funn of iiction where the characters exist for the 
story, and not tho story fur the characters, os in 
the novels of Meredith and Hardy 

And hero limitations of sjiiico remind me tliat 
this apologia for Collms must draw to a close At 
his best he had Poe’s power to kmdle the emotions 
of horror and suspense Yet, despite his insistent 
interest m pathological types, there is a wholesome 
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samty about his outlook; and something of the 
man’s own sensitive and kmdly nature expressos 
itself in everything ho wrotu. 

Certainly not the least tribute to Collins’ pow era 
IS to be found m the countless imitations his 
writings have evoked One has only to coinpaie 
tho best contemporary work of this kind with tho 
work of CoUins to realise that whatever lus limi- 
tations may have lieen, he was, along his own 
linos, a vital and onginol force m English fiction 

In Wilkie Collins the novel of domesticity and 
the novel of romantic adventure are pleasantly 
blended In Gisunos Macdokalu (IK24— 1906) 
the two are kejit apart His verso bos ah'oady 
been noticed elsowhoro His nov'els deal with 
Scottish life, and show cnnsidoniblo humour, actu- 
ality, and deep religious foehng Among the 
best ore Alte Forbie (18(i6) and liobert Falconer 
(I8b8) In tho art of Htory-tclhng, however, ho 
IS not an adept; constructively his tales are weak, 
and live liy virtue of thoir imaginative strength 
and insight mto character The fmo touches of 
romantic feeling that make themselves felt pre- 
pare us for the more exclusively romantic work of 
Macdonald 'I'his may be studied m the delightful 
hooks ho wrote for children On the Back of the 
liorth II ind. The Prinrmn and the Goblin, The 
Priniiar and Curdle, Ctohh Purpoam, and in those 
books where his Gaelic mysticism found its richest 
expression. The Portent, Phaniaates, The Cruel 
Painter, and other stones 

It is hero rather than in the nov els that the genius 
of tho man is liost exhibited In all of these tales 
there ore touches of eerie suggestion (hot Poe 
himself has never betteied, and tliey aie blended 
with a delicate sense of beauty, a strength of 
passion, and a lino humanitarian feeling (hut place 
them m tho very fixint rank os works of the romantio 
genre 

Tho wero-wolf has been grootly' in evidence of 
late years m fiction, but not one of the many tales 
dealing with this psychic myth are t qual in ortislio 
skill and delicate imprussionism to Alucdonald’s 
story of “ 'The Grey Wolf ’’ that appeals in tho volume 
of toles entitled I’he Cruel Painter Mr Algernon 
UJockwood, whoso spiiitual boiderland studies 
are so deservedly popular to-day, and who has no 
serious rival m tales of psychic iniluenues, is m the 
lino of descent from the author of PhanUistce Tho 
machinery of Phantastea is moio old fashioned, 
but the author of Pan's Garden is not more steeped 
ui tho magic of natural things than is tho creator 
of The Maiden of the Bieeli Tree 

No loss truly imaginative nro those talcs of 
Macdonald's more doliberatelv adapted for children 
The Shadows is not unworthy of Hawthorne, The 
Liqht Princess is a hujipy fancy, more 'leutouic 
pcihups than Celtic ui its treatment , while the 
storios dealing with Cuidie, Tho Princess, and 
the Goblin have no poor save m the pages of 
Grmim 

More limited m their art, but with the same 
mystio suggestion, are the Guehc romances of 
“Fiona Maclcod ’’ (Wiluam Sharp, 1856-1906) 

Turmng to a robuster type of romancer, w e have 

Kichabo D Blackmork (1825-1900) a story- 
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tollor who m Loma Doone (1869) wrote a romance 
that for broadth, imaginative beauty, and virile 
fruslincsB cannot bo equalled m modem fiction, 
nave by Koado or Stuvonaon lie wrote other 
tolea, but ho is essentially the man of ono book 

William Blauk (1841-1898) aohieved success 
os a wiiter of i-uruuiice about the same tune as 
Loma Doow hod captured the rcodmg pubhe. 
A more vorsatilo story-teller than Blackinore, ho 
never virote anything that could be put bosido 
Loma Voone None the less he proved himself a 
spin ted and picturesque w liter, who oxcellod m 
descriptions of Scottish life and sceneiy 

The most considerable romanlic force of the lainr 
half of the century is Robuht Louis Stevlusoit, 
who was bom m Edinburgh on November IJ, 1850 
He was the son of 'Ihoinas SLeieiisou, ono of tho 
family of famous lighthouse oiigiiieers Oil leaving 
school tho youth eiideavoun'd to curiy on the 
traditions of his family, and gave some attention 
to engiiiooring at Eduiburgh (Jniversitj', indeed 
going so far as to gain a jirizo fiom tho Society of 
Arts for improvoments m bglithouse mechanism , 
but neither molinatioii nor physical strength fitted 
him for the profession, and m 1871 he abandoned 
it with a view to letters, though nut without regret 
for his father’s disappointment 

“ 8ay not of mo that weakly I doclinod 
Tlio labours of iny sinw, and fled tho soo. 

The towers we founded and tho lanqis wo Ut, 

Xo play at homo with paper hke a cluld ” 

At SIX years old we are told that Stevenson 
dictated a History of Moses, and while at the 
Uiuveisity he contributed to, and for a time edited, 
the College Magazine , ho also published essays m 
other jouinuLs, and to htorature ho wished to dovoto 
his lifo 

As something to fall back upon if literature foiled, 
his father persuaded him to read for tho Scottish 
Bar, to which he was called ui 1875 But 
Stevenson’s tumpurament was too unconvontional, 
too saturated with the vagabond spirit, to settle 
down to a life of loutine, a.id otter a short time 
the law was also abandoned He then throw what 
physical strength he possessed into an arduous 
apprenticeship to hteraturo, writ mg a number of 
short stories and essays fur the CornliUl Maqazine 
'* I slogged at it night and day,’ lie wrote to a 
friend in 1 887 

Stevenson’s many joumej's in search of health 
contributed to Ins literary rcsouroos An Inland 
Voyage (1878) was the i-esult of a canoe journey 
m Belgium, and Through the Cevmiies with a 
Donkey (1879) tells its own story But tho pubbe 
did not take kindly to Stevenson’s work at this 
time, and partly owing to bniinciul reasons, as an 
emigrant he set out for California m search of 
health A oertain moasuro of health was regained, 
and his marriage with an American lady, Mrs 
Osbourne, whom he bad previously mot m France, 
added also to his hnppinoss and future comfort 

In 1860, with his wife and her two children, 
Stevenson returned to Europe, and the following 
year published Virqimbua Puerisque Healsomado 
on unsuccessful apphcation for the C hair of Con< 


Btitutional Law and History at the Umversity of 
Edinburgh 

To please his httle stepson he had written 
Treasure Island, pubhshod m 1 882 ; with this 
event the tide of piuspenly for Stevenson may 
be said to liavo turned Kidnapped, Dr Jekyll, 
Pnnee Otto, The ifilvnador Squatters, and the im- 
mortal Child's Garden of Verse followed Stevenson 
was bccomiug a mure than popular writer when 
tho growing disease of the lungs necessitated his 
sookuig a warmer climato In 1 887, w ith his family, 
ho left England never to return For a tune the 
little party travelled among the islands of the 
Southern Pociho, and at length settled in Samoa 
Stevenson built himself a house and worked in- 
dustiiously until tho ond, dictating on his fingers 
m sign language when ho found it too painful to 
spoak for any length of timo 

In the life of tho Samoans, Stovenson took tho 
keenest uitorest Noting the cruelties and liaid- 
ships to which the natives were subjected by tbo 
Governor and others, ho did not rest until an mquiry 
was hold ; this resulted m the dismissal of moro 
than one of the authorities 

On Docoinbor 3, 189(>, a day of intense heat, 
Stevenson died qmte suddenly, and is buriod among 
his friends of Samoa Two fragments, St Ives 
and Weir of Henniston, left imfmisliod, were pub- 
hsliod m 1 897 

Stovenson dillois from other romancers of tho 
Victorian era m two inspects Ho is a fastidious 
stylist, while the majonty trouble themselves not 
a whit about their style , and he has un elusive 
and freakish humour, which agam is alien to the 
usual temperament of the romancer Both of 
those qualities impart a unique distmction to his 
work, thuugli they carry with them also cortam 
drawbacks Tins sense of style gives Stovensuii’s 
best romantic work, whether m tho mure boyish 
moods of Treasure Island and Kidnapped, or in 
the graver vein of The Master of Ballantrae and 
Wcir of Henniiton, a splendour of workmanship 
and artislio appeal, fully oounterbalancing tho 
obvious mdebtedness to masters like Scott and 
Dumas, But it affouts a portion of his woik with 
a sense of cfloi't and artificiabty that to some 
extent spoil our pleasure Tho spacious ease and 
spontaneity of Lorna Doone are not to be found m 
his work, nor mdeed lias he tho prodigal mvcntjoii 
of lieade On the other hand, there is a delicacy 
and bnisli in his best work that neither Blackmoro 
iior Keudo could roach 

Stovenson’s humour, moreover, keeps him not 
merely from the pathotio pitfalls of tho ordmary 
romancer, but from sucli gauchorios and crudities 
HS we find m Keade , while in The New Arabian 
Nights the blend of gay luiinuur and romantic 
feeling provides us with a work that has a de- 
lightfully bitter-sweet flavour about it Yet this 
freakish humour is not wholly an advantage to tho 
liomancer It makes him too self -conscious , too 
afraid to let himself go m some of his stones; and 
hiB fine style, with its fun, its fancy, its subtlety of 
light and shade, finds its happiest medium m those 
discursive essays where he can display all his moods 
to bis heart’s content. 
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Perhaps the neatest critioal impression of 
Stevenson’s complex personality is to be found 
in Henley’s well-known lines : 

' In hiB face 

There shmee a brilliant and romantic grooe, 

A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion and impudence and energy, 

Volmnl in velvet, light m ragged luck. 

Most lain, must genrrous, sternly critical. 

Buffoon and poet, lover and senfiualiat . 

A deal of Ai lel, just a streak of Fuck, 

Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all. 

And something of the Shorter Catechist ** 

Certainly, Ariel, Hamlot, and the Shorter Catechist 
cross and recross Ins pages as wo read them Prob- 
ably each reader of Stovenson retains most clearly 
one special place It is tho Ariel m Stevenson that 
outlasts for me the oilier moods If any one phase 
con be said to strike Uio keynote of his temperament, 
it is tho uhimsieal, freakish, but kindly Anel— an 
Ariel bound in sorvico to the Prosporo of fiction — 
never quite happy, longing for Ins freedom, yet 
knowing that he must for a while serve his master 
Ono can well understand why John Addington 
Symoiids dubbed Stevenson “ sprite ” This elhsh 
element m Stevenson is most apparent in his lettors 
and stones 

The figures m his stones are less flcsh-ond-blood 
persons than tho shapes — some gracious, some 
tomfymg — that tho Ariel world uivoke It d not 
that Stevomoii had no gnp an rcohty , his grip- 
hold on life was very firm and leul Beneath the 
light badinage, the airy, grocoful wit that plays 
os or his correspondence, theie is a sleel-hko 
tenacity But in his stones ho leaves the solid 
earth for a faiituslic world of his own Ho dues 
so dehberately , ho turns his book on loality, has 
deahngs with |iliaiitum passions His histoncul 
romances are like ghostly editions of Scott There 
IS light, but little heat in his fictions They charm 
our fancy, but do not seize upon our imaguiation 

Borrow's characters do not speak Boitow so 
emphatically os do Steveiisoii’s characters speak 
Stevenson And with Stcvoiison it matters more 
Buriow’s picturesque, vivid, but loose, loquacious 
stylo, fits his sulijei t-mattor on thn whole very 
well But Stevenson’s delicate, nervous, iiiamionsed 
style suits but lU some of tlio scenes ho ls describing 
If it suits, it suits by a happy acciiloiit, as in tho 
delightful sentiment m Providence and the Guitar 

To approiso Stevenson's inoriUi as a Bomoiitio 
one has to read him after Scutt, Ihiiuos, Victor 
Hugo ; or, bettor still, to peniso these giants after 
dollying with Ariel 

We realise thou what it is that wo had vaguely 
missed m Stevenson — the human touch ’Those 
men boheve m tiie ligmoiits of thoir imagmation, 
tiiid make us bebevo in them. 

Stevenson is obviously sceptical as to their 
reality ; we can almost see a furtive smile upon 
his lip as he writes But there is nothing unreal 
about the man, whatever we fed of the artist. 

In his critical commenta on men and matters, 
especially when Hamlet and the Shorter Catechist 


come mto view, wo shall find a vigorous sanity, a 
shrewd yet genial outlook, that seems to suy thcio 
IS no make-believe here , here I am not meiely 
amusing myself here, honestly and hem lily 
admitted, you may bnd the things that lifo has 
taught me 

Perhaps it is that m tho letters alone do we find 
the vagabond tempei ament of Stuvenson fully 
asserting itself Elsewhere it is hold ui check 
As Sir Sidney Colvin justly says * 

“ In his leHers — excepting a few wntten In youth, 
and haring more or Ic-ih the iharactor of evor<isee, and 
a few in after years which were intended lui tliu pnblio 
eye — Stevenson, tho duliberate artist, mscauily forlli- 
coming at all Ho does not care a lig foi orihr, oi 
logical sequence, or congruity, oi for stiikiiig a key ot 
expression and keeping it, but heroines siinply the most 
spontaneous and unstudied of human beings He will 
write with tho most disliiiguislied tlniiuenu’ on one 
day, with simple good sense and good feeling on llio 
second, with flat triviality on another, and with llio 
most slashing, often ultra-colloqmol volicmeiicy on tho 
fourth, or will vary through all these moods, and inoro, 
m ono and the some letter ” 

Fresh and siiontanooua bis letters mvanably 
apjiear, with a touch of tho mvalid’s nervous 
hajste, but never lacking in couiage, and with 
nothing of the qucrulousness winch we connect 
with chrome ill-health. Weak and ailing, sliailowod 
by death for many years before tho end, Ktcvonsoii 
showed a fine fortitude, which will remain ui tho 
memory of his friends os his most uiltmrablo 
character With tho consisteiiLy of Murk Tiiplcy 
(and with less talk about it), ho dotcniiincil to lx> 
jolly m all possible circunislancce Bight to the 
end his wonderful spiiits, his courageous gaiuty, 
attended him , tile frail body grew frailer, but tho 
buoyant intellect never failed hiiu, or if it did so 
the failure was momentaty, and in ii moment ho 
was recovered 

Ko little of his popularity is due to tho dosperuio 
valour with which bo contested tho ground with 
death, mch by inch, and died, as Bucklo and John 
Bichard GIreeii had done, m the midst of the woik 
that he would n(>t quit Kumarico was by him 
to the lost, gladdening his tired buily with lii'r 
presence, and if towards the end wcuniiesb and 
heort-sickness seized him for a spell, yet the mind 
soon resumed its masterv ovoi weakness In a 
prayer which lie ha,tl written shortly bofoio his 
death, bo hud petitioned Give us to nwako with 
smiles, give us to laboiii snubng , us tlio sun 
hghtens tho world, so let our lov ing kindness 
moke bright this house of our habitation ” As- 
suredly in his case this characteristic jietitiuii liuil 
lioen realised , the jirevaleiit suiuiiness of hio dis- 
position attended him to the lost 

Another stylist in romunUt fiction — Ihougli of 
infeiior talent — is John Hi-nky ShoutiioUsi; 
(1834-1903), whoso John InqUmint (1881) crentert 
quite a furore m certain cii'cles when first it ap- 
peared It IS an able, thoughtful, and paiiistukiug 
historical romance, steeped m Tractanaii thought , 
and the “ Oxford ” atmosphero uocoimted largely 
for its oordial reception m certain directions. 
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II PROSE: {h)The Novdistaof Socwl and Domestic Life, John Galt — John Watson (“Ian Maclaren”) 
— George Douglas Brown — George Gissing. (c) The Vagrant Note in Victorian Prose. Intro- 
duction — George Borrow — Sir Richard Burton — Laurence Oliphant — Richard Jeffenes. 


(b) THE NOVELISTS OF SOCIAL AND 
DOMESTIC LIFE 

In the title of one of his books. Annals of the 
Parish, iloiiN GaI/T (1770-1839) exactly described 
hiB mdier as a novelist Precise and mtunate as 
his pictures of Scottish life are, they serve rather 
os the raw material of fiction than as works of 
literary art Vot they abound m admirable 
vignettes of character, and Laird Guppy is worthy 
of Scott himself His books Annuls of the Parish, 
The Ayrshire Legateis (1821), and The Entail (1823) 
have points of rosomblanco with those of Susan 
Ferrier, but deal with a loss affluent class Sho 
is a bettor story-teller , but perliups Galt has the 
kouner insight into the lifo that ho dcsciibos. 

Galt's work, strictly sjioaking, is outside of the 
X’lctonon era, yet ho is one of the pioneers of the 
domestic novel that played so important a part 
III Victorian fiction The work of the greater 
novelists of the time has alreaily boon coiisidored 
in dealing with the humanitarian novel and the 
novel of satire , it remains for us to notice some of 
the later writera of fiction 

John Witson (“Ian Maclaren”) (1850-1907), 
and others of the ‘ kailyard ” school, produced 
scntiinuntal pictures of Scottish hfo. more agroeuble 
and artistic than Galt, but fai less true to life 
They are os much one-sided m their facile sentiment 
and humour on tho ono side os was Gr-OHUE Douai.\B 
Bkown’s (1869-1902) gnra and dour House with 
the Green Shutters on the other 

One of tho ablest of tho nou-romantic school 
was Gkokuk Gissinci (1857-1903) If wo could 
imagine Dickons without a sense of hiimuui, we 
should h<ivo no bad notion of tho character of 
Gissiiig’s work It abounds in shrewd and close 
observation, it vibrates with the struggle for hfo 
m a great city, but on tho whole, it is an and, 
dusty, and cheerless world that the novelist do- 
senbes There is no gcmialily, no light-hearted 
extravng,inces, or, on the other hand, such intensity 
of imagination os may componoate for the pull of 
gloom that hangs over its denizens Mr Hardy's 
pessimistic outlook on Mo is chastened by his 
humour and lus passion Gissmg is gloomy and 
dry-eyed Yet the power and actuality (up to a 
point) of many of his books — for instance. Demos 
(1886), New Grub Street (1891), and The Town 
Traveller (1898) — is unquestionable Had wo not 
read 2'hyrza (1887), Beside the Ionian Sea, and 
The Private Pajiers of Henry Byerroft, wo might 
imagine he was untouched by art and by the 
beauty of life, and that he was locking in tenderness. 

But ho had, deep down, a poetic imagination, 
though ho kept it imprisoned and confined A 
man of sensitive culture, he had for many years 
to fight against adverse circumstances, and the 
iron went into Ins soul Privation and suflering 
mellow some natures , it embitters others — ond 
Uissing was among these Yet he was a fine artist. 


and never sought facile shoit cuts to popularity 
by uiBinconties and cheap sentiinentahties. 

Judging tho man, as we may fairly do, through 
the obvious self-revelation of Ryecroft, we feel 
that, under happier conditions, Gissmg would have 
given a for better account of his considerable 
tidenls But ho lacked that elemental sturdmess 
that, m tho case of some men, triumphs over adverse 
fates , he was too groat a man to brooine a literary 
opportunist , too small a man to shake himself free 
of the meanness, the pettiness, the drab horrors 
that ho saw m the Me about him It obsessed him 
and at times ovorwholmod him 

No mention of Gissmg, however, con pass un- 
noticed tho cntical genius (for it is criticism of the 
highest quality) of his book on Dickens It may 
seem strange that this artist m grey, this coolly 
dehberate and ironic exponent of tho seamy-side 
of Me, should not only have admired Dickens so 
immensely, but have analysed so powerfully and 
eloquently lus essential greatnoss But there is 
the fact for those wlio rjoil lus critical study And 
the insight ami beauty of this criticism give us 
a higher opmioii of CiRRing’s potential gifts, and 
moke us the surer that he is only partially revealed 
in his harsh, realistio studies of eonleinporary life 

Gissmg is at lus best m sucli possnges as tho 
following, where tho iinnginution of the man, 
touched by some familiar sight, loses for the moment 
Its cold rigidity of outlook, imd glows with warmth 

“Do vou know thot iiiusir of (ho obseiire ways, to 
whieli chilclroii cliiiue i Not if you base only heard 
It ground (o vour ears’ allluliun benoath your windows 
in tho square To liear il angbt you must stand ill 
tlio daikiiess of such a by street ns this, and for tho 
moment be at one with those who dwell around, in 
tlio blear-nveil Iioiiso , in the dim burrows of poverty, 
111 Iho unmapped haunts of tho scmi liunian 'Xlion you 
will know tlio sigriihcunce of thot vulgar clangmg of 
melody , a pathos of which you did not dream will 
touch you, and therein tho secret of hidden London 
will bt‘ half -revealed The hfo of men who toil without 
liopo, yet with the hunger of an unshaped desire , of 
women in whom the sweetnoas of their sox is penshing 
under labour and misery , tho laugh, the song of the 
girl who strives lo enjoy her year or two of youthful 
vigour, knowmg tho darkness of the years to oome , 
tho careless defiance of tho youth who feels his blood 
and revolts against the lot which would tome it , all 
that IS purely human m those darkened multitudes 
speaks to you os you listen It is the half-conscious 
striving of a nature which knows not what it would 
attain, which deforms s true thought by gross expression, 
which clutches at the 1 x>autiful and soils it with foul 
hands ’’ i 

(c) THE VAGRANT NOTE IN VICTORIAN 
PROSE 

The literary student who follows faithfully tho 
well- beaten track of literature may happily find 
an uccaaional moans of escape by turning off the 
high road into those adventurous bypaths whero 
uo sign posts aro visiblo , and tho journey is an 
agreeably strange and unfamiliar one 
t Thyrza, by George Gissmg. 
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The romantic wnter, be he poet or proseman, has 
usually fumisheil this way of escape, for roman- 
ticism always imphes the annexmg of fresh terri- 
tory, new scenes, strange experiences But just 
as the traveller finds the one time grassy solitudes 
in the hands of the estate agent, cug-railways on 
the mountains, and extended hotel luxuries on the 
sea. so does the literary wanderer hnd the romantic 
standpoint tending to become merely a literary 
track , its novelties stereotyped, and its thrills 
and excitements standardised It is here that the 
true vagabond of letters may be haded os a welcome 
intruder He redresses tho balance of an over- 
civilised literature , bringing with him that touch 
of wildness, that pleasant air of irresponsible 
(Uscuisiveness, that flavour of sun-tan and the open 
air, that we all of us need at times 

Modem Ainericiin letters, with its plethora of 
culturo, found a welcome corrective in such men os 
Thoreau and Whitman , while in Victorian lettora 
we cun had thoroughgoing vagrants like Borrow 
and Jofieries, Laurent o Uliphant and Sir Richard 
Burton 

Although throe of thoso men happened to bo 
more or leas extensive travellers, the vagrant spirit 
IB not to be construed in terms of geography, it 
IS an attitude of miml, not a capacity for globe- 
trottmg The literary vagabond is bom with a 
gipsy strum m the blood, and the evor-mfolliblo 
sign of his spiritual heritage is an mgramed distaste 
for the routino of onlinary life and the oonvontions 
of civilisation Thoreau turned his book on society, 
and found a new joy of living in the woods at Maine ; 
Whitman sought his ideal eompomona in rough and 
primal natures , Borrow’s nature expands only 
when tramping along the open rood cuid m tho 
company of tho gipsy alien 

For JofTenes, not tho delights of tho town, but 
tho quiet joys of tho Sussex hedgerows and tho 
Wdlshiro lanes Burton is all his life warring 
with the civilised “ ollicial,” kicking against routine, 
mid it IS this iiitraotablo rostlossoosa that spoiled 
the brilliant pminiso of his life Laurence Olipliant, 
a man of splendid jiarts, was constitutionally un- 
able to fit into any civilised scheme of life, hence 
tho interest of his career and its failure from the 
worldly point of view 

This vagrant quality is not confined to the men 
just mentioned , most men of genius have a touch 
of this attractive madnoss m their blood Indeed, 
without the luuch of wildness, the great writer 
oomiM perilously near being a dull dog Most of 
the greater men of the Romantic Revival had 
their “ vagabond ” moods : mdoed, it gives tho 
flavour and relish to tho table-talk of Hmditt, the 
day-dreaming of Do Quinooy, the fancies of Elia 
Southey and Wordsworth sufier from lock of it ; 
it proves both a ouiBe and a blessing to Byron ; 
and sots fire to the genius of tho Brontes In 
Vietonon letters, sentiment and domesticity exor- 
cise tho vagabond spirit for a while But he can 
always find his way bock again into literary art 
through the gateway of romanticism And thus 
it IB that Browmng, m many ways so thoroughly 
oiinventional and English, is never more attractive 
than m the vajp:ant mood that prompted Tune’s 
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Revenge, The Flight of the Dveheae, and Fifinr at 
the Fair , while m Meredith, and Hardy also, there 
are touches of the “ wild wise beast ” 

In dealing, however, with the men who more 
emphatically sound the vagrant note, we at once 
think of UBoaoB Henrv Borrow, that strong, 
assertive, pnze-fightuig, and bright eyed NorfoUc 
giant Born at East Dercham on July 6, 1803, he 
waa tho younger son of an army recruiting officer 
who had risen fmin the ranlcs , on his mother s side 
he came of Norman-Huguenot slock 'I'he wandor- 
mg life m search of recruits necessorily restrictoil 
educational advantages, and il. was not till tlio 
oaptom retired and scttlcil down in Norwich that 
any regular teaching was jmssiblc , he was then 
thirteen, and sent to Norwich Orummar School 
Hero among many notable oontemporanoh were 
James Martineau and Rujuh Brooke of Sarawak 
At sohuol Borrow waa not an idler “ Mcro 
idleness,” ho has said, is the most disagreeable 
state of existenoo,'' but oven education should bo 
mado congemal U'ho restraint and discipline of 
school did not suit him, so he ran nu ay ; tho 
ordinary curriculum nut appealing to linn, ho put 
it aside and substituted languages, for which ho 
had a peculiar talent Eventually he was able 
to translate m thirty-five lungiiagos and dialects 
Ho was also fond of fishing and shooting and as a 
boxer was coached by tho well known “ bruiser ” 
James Thurtoll, who was afterwards hanged for 
the murder of Mr Wearc 

On leaving school Borrow waa articled to a 
sohoitor, but the law troubled him very little, and 
at tho end of his time he know more about Armenian, 
or the shoeing of a horse, ttiaii ho did of jurisjirud- 
enoe Hia love for horses biuught him into touch 
■with another considerable phase of his life, his 
friendship with Mr Potulengro and the gipsies 
Captain Borrow died m 1821, ami London now 
becomes tho goal of his son’s ambition ‘ I in- 
tend to hvo in London,” ho wrote to a fiirnd, 
“unto plays, poetry &c , abuse religion and get 
myself prosecuted ” So to London ho wended 
his way, though he does not apjieur to have 
carried out the remainder of his programme With 
a letter of introduction ho called on Sir Richard 
Phillips, a publisher who readily employed him, 
but at starvation rates For a record of four 
hundred ('elcbrati-d Trials, m six volumes, contain- 
ing four thousand pages, ho received £5U , and oven 
this sum bad to be drawn upon for many out-of- 
pocket expenses At length Borrow loft London 
to ramble with the gipsies throughout tho country', 
and of “ tho veiled period,” ns it has been colled, 
Lavengro furnishes an interesting account 

In 1832 Borrow returned to Norwich Here ha 
mode the oequaintonco of tho Rev Francis Cunmng- 
bom, who introduced him to the Bnl ish and Foreign 
Bible Society, as “a person without university 
education who has read tho Bible in thirteen lan- 
guages of no very defined denomination of 
Christians but 1 thmk of certain Christian prm- 
ciplos I could wish you should see him 

he IS of the middle order m Societv, and a very 
producible person ” "Upon this recommendation 
Borrow was mvited to London walking the whole 

-18a 
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distance of 112 miles The Society, he tells us, 
were satisfied as to his “ philological oapabihties ” 
and voted him ten pounds for immediate expenses 
Sorrow’s mdependont and self-confident manner 
produced some consternation among oertom 
members of the Society, and their quiet admonition 
he seems to have taken m good part In 1833 he 
was sent to Russia to “ enlarge his acquaintance 
with the Mnnehu language " with a view to a trans- 
lation of the New Testament, which he eventually 
accomplished In 1835 his services wore required 
m Spam and Portugal, “ to direct his attention 
to schools, and to bo liberal in giving Now Testa- 
ments ” After a year of struggle with the autho- 
ntios, he was recalled to England A later and 
longer visit saw his imprisonment m Madrid m 
1838, and the renewal of his friendship with a 
widow lady, Mrs Clarke, whom ho had known 
at Oulton, where she possessed some property In 
1840 he loft Lisbon for London with Airs Clarke, 
who was accompanied by hor daughter, and on 
April 23rd they were married at St Peter’s, Com- 
hill Ho then settled down to hterary work at 
Oulton 

In 1860 Mrs Borrow died m London, and for 
years afterwards Borrow was also believed to be 
dead, however, in 1874, he returned to Oulton, 
where he died in 1881 

Reading Lavengro (1861) and The Romany Rye 
(1867), the reader is no less struck by the remark- 
able interest that Borrow takes in the people — 
especially the rough, imcultui-ed people — ^whom 
he comes across, than by the ohcerful indiiTeronoe 
with which he loses sight of them and passes on to 
fresh characters There is very littlo objective 
feeling in his friendships , os fic^-ond blood per- 
sonages with mdividuolitios of their own — loves, 
hopes, faiths of llicir own — ^lie sioins to n-gard 
them scarcely o.t all They exist chiefly us material 
for his curiosity and inquisitiveness Hence there 
IS a curious selfishness about him , not the sellitdi- 
ness of a passionate, capiicious nature, but the 
selfishness of a self-absorbed and solf-coiitoined 
nature Perhaps there was hidden away some- 
where m his nature a strain of tendeiiiess, of 
altruistic allootion, which was reserved for a few 
chosen souls But the worm human touch is 
markedly absent from his wntmgs^ dospite their 
undeniable charm 

Take the Isopel Berners episode Whether 
Isopel Berners was a fiction of the imugmation or 
a character in real life matters not At any rate, 
his friendship with this Anglo-Saxon girl of the 
road IB one of the distmctive features of both 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye The attitude of 
Borrow towards her may safely bo regarded aa a 
clear mdication of the man’s ohoracter She was 
a girl of fine physical presence and many engaging 
qualities such os were boimd to attract a man of 
Horrow's typo, who had forsaken her fnends to 
throw in hor lot with this fellow -wanderer on the 
rood 

And what does he do t 

He accepts her companionship just os he might 
have accepted the companionship of one of his 
landlords or ostlers ; spends the time he hved with 


her m the Dingle m teaching her Armenian, and 
when at lost, driven to desperation by bis calculat- 
ing coldness, she comes to take farewell of him, he 
makes her a perfunctory ofier of momage, which 
she, being a girl of fine mettle as well os of strong 
affection, naturally declines She leaves him, and 
after a few passages of philosophic regret, he passes 
on to the next adventure 

Now Borrow, as we know, was not physically 
drawn towards the ordmoiy gipsy type — the dark, 
beautiful Celtic women ; and it was m girls of the 
fair Saxon order, such os Isopel Berners, that he 
Bought a natural mate 

Certainly, if any woman was oalculatod by 
physique and by disposition to attract Borrow, 
Isopel Berners was that woman And when we 
find that the utmost extent of his passion ts to 
make tea for hor and instruct her m Armenian, it 
IS impossible not to be disagreeably impressed by 
the unnatural chilhneas of such a disposition Not 
even Isopel could break down the barrier of mteiiso 
egoism that fenced him off from any profomid 
mtimacy with his follow-creatures 

I think it loss a ease, as Dr Jossop seemis to tlunk, 
of want of passion as of a tyrannous egotism that 
excluded any element likely to prove troublesome 
He would not admit a disturbing factor, such as 
the presence of the self-rehant Isopel, into bis hfe 
No doubt ho liked Isojiol well enough m his 
fashion Otheiwise oertainly he would not ha\o 
made up his mmd to marry her But his own 
feehngs, his own tastes, his own fancies, came first 
Ho would marry her— -oh yes ! — there w as pleiiiy 
of time lalor on For the present ho could study 
her character, amuse himself with her idiosyn- 
crasies, and 08 a return fur liei devotion unci faithful 
aileclion, teach hor Armenian A touciimg jiictuio * 
But the episode of Isojiel Berners is only one 
flliislration, albeit a very mgmbcaiit one, of Borrow ’s 
CMleulutiiig sc'Kishnons No man could prove a 
mure interesting eoinpoiiion than ho , but ono 
cannot help feohiig that be was a soiry kmd of 
fnend 

It may Boom strange at first sight finding this 
wanderei of the road m the pay of the Bible Society, 
and a zealous servant m the cause of inilitaiit I'lo- 
testantism • but the violent “ anti Popoiy ” side 
of Borrow is only another mstanco of his love of 
mdepondenoe The brooding egotism that chafed 
at the least control was not hkoly to show any 
Bympathy with socerdotalism 
Thoro was no trace of philosophy ui Borrow’s 
frankly expressed views on rehgious subjects 
They were honest end straightforward enough, 
with all tho vigorous unroflective narrowness of 
ultra-Protostantism. 

It says much for the amazing charm of Borrow’s 
writing that The Rible in Spam is very much better 
than a glorified tract It must have come as a 
Euipnse to many a grave, pious reader of the Biblo 
Society’s publioations 

And the Bible Socaety made the Vagabond from 
the hterary pomt of view Boirow’s book. The 
ZtneaU, or an account of tho gipsies of Spam, pub- 
lished m 1841, had brought his name before the 
public; but The Bible m Spann (1843) made lum 
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famous, doubtless to the rebel of “glorious John 
Murray,” the publisher, who was doubtful about 
the book’s reception. 

It IB a fascinating book, and if lacking tlie unique 
flavour of the romantic autobiographies, Lavengro 
and The Rmnany Rye, has none the less many of 
the choractonstics that give all his writings thour 
distinctive attraction. 

Can we analyse the charm that Borrow’s books 
and Borrow’s personality exercise over us, despite 
the presence of those unpleosing traits which repel ^ 

In the first place, he hod the faculty for seizing 
upon the picaresque olomonts m the world about 
him. He liod tlio ready mstinct of the discursive 
writer for what was dramatically telling Present 
his characters in dramatic form he could not ; one 
and all pass through the crucible of his tempera- 
ment before wo see them We feel that they are 
gonuuiely obsurved, but they ore Borrovized. They 
speak the language of Borrow. Wlulo this is quite 
tiuc, it is equally true that he knows exactly how 
to impress and interest the reader with the per- 
sonages 

Perhaps his power m this direction is more fully 
appreciated when lie deals with material that pro- 
mises no such wealth of colour as do gipsy scenes 
and waiidpiings in the rumantio South Clicup- 
Bido and London Bridge suit him fully as well us 
do Spanish forests or Welsh mountains True 
romancer lie is. lie is not dependent on oonvon 
tioiially putuicsquo externals for orrestuig atten 
tion, smee ho will disuovei the stuff of adventure 
wherever his slops may load limi Tlio streets of 
Bagdad m the ‘ golden prime ” of Uoroun Alraschid 
are no mure mysterious, more eiithrallmg, tlian 
the woll-known thoroughfares of modern London 
No ancient sorcoross of Kastcin story con touch 
Ins iniagination nioro deeply than can on old gipsy 
woman A skirmish with a publisher is fully os 
oxcitmg us a tilt in a inediu^vsl tourney , while tho 
stones told him by a nirol landlonl pronnso as 
much relish as any of tlio talcs lecounled by 
Oriental baibei's and oiio-evod Calenders 

'rhuB it IS that while the peivtisive egotism of 
the man bewitches us, wo yield readily to the spoil 
of his splendid gari ulity It is of no great moment 
that he should tako an oeoasional drink to quench 
his thirst when possmg along the l/ondun streets ; 
but he contmues to moke even those hltle details 
interesting : 

“ Notwithstanding the ezcellonce of the London 
pavoiiiont, I began, about nine o’clock, to feel myself 
thorouglily tired- painfully and slowly did I drag my 
feet along I also felt very much in want of some 
refroshmont, and 1 remembered that siiioo breakfast 1 
had taken nothing 1 was in the fitrand, and glancing 
nliout 1 perceived that 1 was close by an hotel which 
bore over tho door, the somewhat remarkable name 
of ‘ Holy Lands ' Without a moment’s hositatiun I 
eiilored a well-lighted passage, and turmng to tho left 
1 found myself m a well-lighted colfee room, with a 
well-dressed and friz/lud waiter before me. ’Bring me 
some claret,’ said T, for I was rather faint than hungry, 
and I felt aslianml to give a humble order to so well 
dressed an individual The waiter looked at me for 
a moment, then makinK a low bow he bustled off, and 
I sat myself down in the box nearest to the window 
I’resently the waiter returned, bearing beneath his 
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left arm a long bottle, and between the fingers of his 
ri^t hand ( wo purplo glasses - placing the latter on the 
t^le , , , he sot the bottle down before me with a bang, 
and then standing still appeared to watch my movo- 
ments. You think I don’t know how to drink a glass 
of claret, thought 1 to niysolf T’ll soon show you how 
we dnnk claret where 1 come from , and hlliiig one of 
tho glasses to the bum, I fiickerod it for a moment 
between my eyes and tlie lustre, and then held it to 
my nose having gisuii dial organ full time to test the 
bouquet of tho wine, 1 applied the gloss to my lips, 
taking a largo mouthful of the wif.o, which I swallowed 
slowly and by degrees that llio ]iu1ale might olherwise 
have an opportunity of peiforming its funciions A 
second mouthful I disposed of more suminanly then 
placmg the empty glass upon the table, 1 fixed my eyee 
upon the bottlo and said iiolhiiig . wlicreupun the 
waiter, who had boon ohserimg tho whole plot ess with 
considerable attention, moth- me a bow \et more low- 
than before, and turning on his herl ietin*d with a smart 
chuck of (he head, as much as to say, ‘ It is all iigbl , 
tlie young mmi fa uaod to claret ” 

A slight enough mcidont, but, like every lino 
which Boirow wrote, intensely tempornmcntal 
How characteristio this of tho man's attitude : 
‘ You tiunk I don’t know huw to drink a gloss of 
claret, thought 1 to myself ” Then with w hat 
deliberate pleasure does lie record the flicatncol 
posing fur tho benefit uf tho w-aiter Huw ho loves 
to impress I You aio cunscious of this iii every 
scone which lie describes, and it is quite useless 
to resent it Tho only way to escape it is by leav mg 
Borrow unread,, and this no wise man can do 
wiUingly 

One of his best character sketches is that of the 
dohghtful ustlei m The Romany Ryt, whose talk 
exh^es whivt Borrow would cull “ the wholesome 
stnell of tho stoblo ” His wonderful harangues 
(Borrovized to a less extent than usual) have all 
the fine, bioathloss gorrulity of lliH biooJ of man, 
and his unique discourse uu ‘ How t o manage a 
horse on a journey ” occupies a delightful chujitor 
ncro are the opeinng seiiteiioes . 

“ tVhen von nro a gentleraon,’ oaid he ‘ '.honld 
vou ever wish to take a journey on a liorsc of your 
oiiii, and \oii could not ha\o a inucli better than (he one 
vou have heie eating its till in I ho box yonder — I wonder, 
by the b\, how you c\ i r came by il — you can’t do 
belter than follow the advice 1 aiu about to gi\ c you, 
Ixith witli resjicri to \our animal and yourself Defoie 
you start inerelv gno your horse a coujih' of handfuls 
of corn, and a litllo water somewhat under a quart, 
and if you drink a pint of water yourseJf out of the pail, 
you wul feel all Iho better during tho whole day then 
you may walk and trot your aiiiinal for about ten mite, 
till you come to soine nice inn, where you inaj get down 
and see vour horse led into a nii e stall telling the ostler 
not to feed him till you conic If flic ostler happens to 
be a dog-faneier, and has an Fiiglish terrier dog like that 
of mine there, say what a nieo dog It is and jiraise its 
blaek and tan and if he docs not hapjx-n to be a 
dog-fanciir ask him how he’s getting on, and whether 
he ever knew worst, times that kind of thing will 
please tho ustlor, and he will let vou do just what you 
please with your own horse, and when your bock is 
turiioil he'll say to his comrades what a nice gentleman 
y-ou are , , then go and sit down to breakfast, and 
before you have finished breakfast, get up and go and 
give vour horse a feed of corn • chat with the ostler 
two or three minutes till vour home has taken the hliiiie 
out of his com, which will prevent tho ostler taking 
any of it away when your nook Is turned, for such 
things ore sometimes done — not that I oi-er did such 
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a thing myaelf when 1 was at the inn at Hounslow. 
Oh, dear me, no I 

Borrow is oniphatically an onginal force in letters. 
We may not always like lum ; net'er can we ignore 
him Provocative, unsatisfying, fascinating— such 
IB George Borrow And most fascinating of all is 
his love of night, day, sun, moon, and stars, “all 
sweet things ” Herein lies the spell of Borrow , 
for in his company there is always “ a wind on the 
heath ” 

iSir Bicturd Burton was bom in 1821, 

and Swinburne’s comparison of him with Baleigh 
IS a suggestive one, for oach man was a tireless 
adventurer — both m tho physical and iinaginative 
sense , but Burton hod nothing of the courtier 
in him 

The son of an Army ofheer. Burton liegan to 
travel when ho wns a few months old, and liis de- 
sultory and un-English education waa comod on 
for the first few years in France and Italy , he was 
then sent to a school at Kiclimond in preparation 
for Oxford From babyhood his fem]>er was an 
tingovemed one, and at school bo “ was m one 
perpetual scone of fights ” In 1841 ho went up to 
Oxford , but hero his obstinate defiance of all 
lawful authority quickly resulted in rustication 
Of his want of veracity Burton made no aocret He 
admits to being “ a resolute and unblushing har,” 
and at any time would go out of his way to spread 
unfounded reports of his own enormities 

On leaving Oxford m 1842, ho entered the East 
India Service, and thereafter took the keenest 
interest in the difCeront languages, manners, and 
customs of the Orientals His mastery of Arabic 
waa so complete that, unhinilered and uiiliarnied, 
he wandered in disguise through manv parts of 
Arabia, whore it would hnvo been death to him 
had ho been discovered to bo un European The 
outcome of this exploit was the famous Pilgrimage 
to El Medinah and Mecca (18J55-18riO) Shortly 
after its publication ho accompanied Captain 
Spoke to Central Africa , and to this journey we 
owe his discovery of Lake Tanganyika in IS.'iS 
As British consul. Burton served m many 
countries , for his wonderful power as a linguist 
meide him a valuable officer, despite a temper and 
originality that wore continually bringing him into 
conflict with his superiors 

Both in physique and personality. Burton was 
a mass of contradictions Of fine etaturo, his 
hands and feot wore of tho smallest, and his dark, 
piercing eyos separated a calm, dignified brow from 
a mouth and chm of saturnine expression In 
temperament he was inordinately proud without a 
tinge of conceit , courageous, 3 rot keenly sensitive 
to emotion , of stoical calmness in the big things 
of life, yet with an uncontrollable rage under tho 
smallest provocation Ho was an indefatigable 
worker, and on his death in 1890 left a large amount 
of unpublished manuseripts, a considerable portion 
of which, with his private dianes. Lady Burton, 
bom consciontious reasons, caused to be destroyed 
After 1861 Lady Burton accompanied her hus- 
band on hiB travels, and between 1876-1879 pub- 
lished some interesting books on Syria, Palcstmo, 
Arabia, Egypt, and India, and an expurgated 


edition of 2'he Arabian Nights in 1886 She died 
ui 1896 

Burton hod no great hterary gifts; be has not 
Borrow’s gift of self-expression and s^-revelation ; 
and the fragmentary iTcords of fnends and com- 
panions give UB a far more striking and modest 
expression of tho man’s remarkable personality 
than anything ho ever wrote Even his famous 
Arabian Nights (1886-1888) owes its fame for more 
to the audacious fiankiiess of the traveller than 
to the literary beauty of the translation Burton 
was a fine scholar, and a wonderful linguist , but 
m sheer artistic merit Lane’s translation is prefer- 
able to Burton ’e, and what is best m Burton is 
largely inspired by Lane 

He IS the author of some fifty volumes, mduding 
travels, translations, and novels 

Laurkncb OniPiiANT (1829-1888) is another case 
of a man whose arresting personality never found 
adequate expression in his writings Educated 
fur the Bor, for many years he lived a life of ad- 
venture, but m 1854 entered the diplomatic soivice 
os pnvato secretary to the Eiul of Elgin, with whom 
ho travelled to China In 1861, while acting as 
Secretory of Logation m Japan, Oliphant narrowly 
osoaped assuasination Ho then returned to Eng- 
land After n short spell in Parliament whore ho 
showed considerable ability, he came under the in- 
fluence of a mystic and adventurer named Harris, 
with whom ho crossed to America When at 
length ho bi oke away from H orns and the “ Brother- 
hood of the New Life.” it was to found a community 
of Jew’ish immigrants in Palestine 

Ohphaut was a voliitmiious writer , his more im- 
portant works ineliide The liiissian Shores of 
the Black Sea (1853), Narrative of a Mwnon to China 
and Japan (1857-1859), Piccadilly (1866), AUtora 
Pelo (1883), and MasoUam (1886) 

Olipbniit’s tiavol books scintillate with sutinral 
sallies , but they have not tho intimato charm of 
Borrow’s, nor flio scholarly interest atlaeliing to 
Burton’s He is far more of a visionary than 
Burton, and has nothing of Borrow’s solid cummon- 
Bcnso , this visionary element predominating m 
Sifmjmeumata (1885) and Scicnlijie Rihgion (1888). 
As philosophical works they are of little value ; 
though their psychological mterest, by the hght 
they throw on Ohphant’s tomporomont, is re- 
markable 

Richard jFFriiRiiiS, bom in 1848 at Choate 
Farm, Swindon, was the son of a Wiltshire farmer. 
His education was fitful, and at fifteen, when he 
left school, showed neither ge,niU8 nor promise. He 
was a quiet, shy, dreamy boy, no talker, and “ not 
particularly amiable ” — to whom a sunnso or the 
flight of a bird appealed for more thou cricket or 
emy other game Tho lonely walks he loved were 
regarded as indolence, and the gun he corned was 
viewed with particular disfavour “ That young 
Jefferies,” the old squire would say, “ is not the 
sort, of follow you want hanging about in your 
covers ” Indeed, httle sympathy was shown, 
even by his parents, with tho sensitive youth who 
found his coropamons m books and the teemmg 
life of Nature 

Jeffenes began his literary career at seventeen, 
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66 reporter for the North Wilts Herald, a new Con- 
eervative paper, but it was not until 1872 that hi3 
work attracted attention, when his letters to the 
Times on the condition of the Wiltshire labourer 
brought him into notice ; after this he had little 
difficulty in finding a publisher to toko hia work, 
though financially he never reaped a big harvest 

Never robust, for six years before his death he 
suffered intensely, yet lie never ceased working, and 
in 1887, a few weeks before ho died, he wrote a pre- 
fatory essay for a new edition of White’s Natural 
History of Sclbome, regretting that ho had no tune 
to make it longer 

In many respects, obviously, Bichard Jeffones 
differs very widely from tlie men just discussed As 
a personaJil y lie hod nothing of the challenging and 
cryptic quality that give spe< ml interest to them 
Ills one link with them is as a hterory vagrant 
lie IS something inoie than a lover of Nature or 
a naturalist Ho is a genuine earth-man with a 
passionate priniiil strain, and that quality of oloof- 
m>ss from ins civilised brethren that charoctonse 
nil these literary vagabonds His love of the open 
differs from Borrow ’s open-air delight in lieing moro 
sensiioiLs m its intensity Burrow’s joy in the earth 
IS more like roll’s. Jefferies reminds us of Keats ; 
he responds to the pageant of summer with every 
nerve m his body. 

Take, for instance, tho openmg to W’tH Life in a 
Southern Country t 

“Tho inner hlopo of tho green fosse Is Incllnod at 
an aiiglti pleasuiit to roc line on, with tho hood just 
lielow tho edge, in the Muiiiinor sunshine A fiunt 
sound os of a ui'a hoard in a dream — a sibilant *sish- 
Hish ’ — ^posses along outside, d>ing and coinmg again 
as a fifsli luno of (ho wind rushes through the bennets 
and (he du grass There is the happy hum of bee» — ■ 
who love till hills — as they speed by loilen with their 
golden hanesl, a drowsy warmth, and the dehoions 
odour of wild tliyine Keinnd, the fosso Hinks and 
the rampart riv's high and stiep — two huttei flies aro 
whiioling m uiieertaiii flight u\er the suiiinut It ib 
only necessary to raise the head a little way. and tho 
eool breoio refreshes the cheek — cool at this height, 
while tho iilains beiiuutii glow under tho heat ’’ 

This, too, from The Life of the Fields , 

“ Green rushes, long and thick, standing up aboro 
the edge of tlio ditch, told the hour of the year, as 
distinctly as the shadow on the dial the hour of (be 
day Grern and thick and sappy to the touch, they 
felt like summer, soft and elastic, os if full of life, mere 
rushes though they were. On tho fingciu they left 
II green scent , rushes have a separate scent of gravn, 
so, too, have ferns very difioront to that of gross or 
leases Rising from brown sheaths, the tall stoms. 
enlarged a little in tho middle liko classical columns, and 
lioa\ V with their sap and freshness, leaned against tha 
hawthorn sprays From the earth they had drawn itB 
moisture, and mode the ditch dry , some of the sweet- 
ness of the air had entered into their fibres, and tho 
rushes — the common rushes — were full of beautiful 
summer ’’ 

Jefferies’ writings are studies in tactile sensation. 
This IS what brings him into affinity with Keats, 
and this is what differentiates him from Thoreati, 
With whom he had much m common Of both 
Jefferies and Thoreau it might be said what Emerson 
said of his friend, that they “ saw as with a micro- 
scope, heard as with an ear-trumpot.” As lovers of 
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the open oir and of the life of the open air, every 
sense was pretornaturolly quickened But though 
both observed acutely, Jeffones olono felt oculcly 

“ To me,” ho says, “ colour is a sort of food ; 
every spot of colour is a drop of wine to the sjuril ” 

It took many years for him to realise where 
exactly his strength as a writer lay In early and 
later life ho again and again essaj ed tho novel form, 
but, supenor us wore his later ffctions — Amaryllis 
at the Fair, for instanoe, to such crude stuff as The 
Scarlet Shawl — it is os ii prose Nature poet that be 
will be remembered 

He knew and loved tho earth , the iitmospheru 
of the country brought into play all tht faculties 
of hiB nature Lacking in social gifts, leserved and 
shy to an extn'inc, he luithor knew niiieh about men 
and women, nor cared to know much "Vi ilh a few 
exceptions — for the most jiarl sludiis of his own 
killi and kin — tho personages of liis stones are 
shadow jieopio , leas vital realities them the Irt'es, 
the flowers, the buds, of whom ho lias to speak 
Hut whore he wntes of what lie has felt, wliaf lie 
has realised, then, like evi r\ lino artist lie triins- 
mits Ills enthusiasm to others Sonictinies, tiiajlio, 
ho 18 so full ot hiB subject, so • engrossed with Ihe 
wonders of the earth, that tho words come forth 
m a torrent, impetuous, o\er\v helming He wntes 
like a man beside himself with sheer joy The Life 
of the Fields gives more than plijsical pleasure, more 
than an imaginative delight, it is a religion — tiie old 
rehgion of paganism. 

The poinls of aflmity between Thoreau and 
Jeffenos are •tnlJicicnily obv loiis , and yoi no two 
wntors who hnii' loved tho curtli. and found their 
greatest hajipiritss in the life of the woods and 
fields, as did these two mon, Jiiive exprc'ssod this 
feeling so vanoiislj Thoreau. quiet passive, solf- 
conlainod, has seized upon the large Irniiquillilv 
of Nature, tho coolness and tho calm, ‘ llie cenliul 
poaco sulwisting nt the heart of endless amtatioii ” 

Jeffeiies, feverish, excitabli* passioinile, alive 
to tho glorious plenitude of tho eiiilh, has 80121 x 1 
upon tho exceeding beauty of natural things No 
scholar like Thoreau, he brings no .sj stem of thought, 
ns did tho American, for Nature to jiut into shajie. 
Outside of Nature all is and and profitless to him 
He conies to hor with empty hands and seeks for 
"what sho may givo him To Thoreau the earth 
was a kind and gracious sister , to Jefferies an all- 
sufficing.inistross 

Tho reader who posses from Thoreau to Jefferies 
need have no foar that ho will bo weaned with the 
same point of view On tho contrary, ho will 
realise with pleasure how difforeully two genuine 
lovers of tho earth can express tlicir affection 

In Jefferies’ song of praise, his song of desire — 
praise and desire alternate continually in his wnt- 
mgs — there are two aspects of tho earth upon w Inch 
he dwells continually tho exceeding beauty of the 
earth, and the exceeding plenitude of the earth 
Apostrophes to the beauty have been quoted alrendj ; 
lot this servo as an illustiation of tho other aspect 

“ Evenrthing,” he exclaims, "on a rcoIo of siilcudid 
wasto Such noble, brnodraHt, open-anned waste is 
delioious to behold. Never was there sueh a lying 
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proverb as ' Enough is os good as a feast ’ l Oiva me 
the feast , give me squandered millions of seeds, laxunous 
carpets of petals, green mouiituins of oak leaves. The 
greater the waste tho greater the enjoyment— the 
nearer tho approach to real life Casuistry is of no 
avail , the fact is obvious , Nature flings treasures 
abroad, puHe tliem with open lips along on every breeze; 
piles up lavish layers of them in the free, open oir, packs 
countless numbers together m tho needles of a fir tree. 
Frudigolity and superfluity are stomped on every- 
thing she does ” * 


This 18 no ohanoe passage, no casual thought. 
Again cuid again JeSenes returns to the nohness and 
plenty of the earth. And his style, suiting itself to 
the man’s temperament, is nch and overflowing, 
splendidly diffuse, notously exulting, until at tunes 
there is the very incoherence of passion about it. 

Ardent, shy, impressionable, proud, pagan and 
idealist, he is one of the mteresting figures m later 
Victorian Literature. 


II. PROSE CniTiciBM and thk Ebsat : (a) Art and Life. Introduction — Benjamin Haydon — 
John Ruskiii — Walter Pater — J. A. Synionds — Oscar Wildc. 


(a) ART itND LIRE 

LrCKSATURE being an urt, it is natural that writers 
who hod special knowledge of the fine arts should 
not only express that knowledge in the art of lottors, 
but should attempt to troco tho connection between 
art and hfe, as others hod done between letters and 
life 

Lamb’s essay on Uoqarth, Hazlitt’s Conversa- 
tifOns of North cole, aro among the earhost essays in 
this broader kind of art criticism, while that un 
happy man of genius Benjamin Haydon (1786- 
184b}, did for the Elgin Marbles what Buslun in 
a later age did for the painting of the ItaUiui 
Modiasvals, m trying to revool thoir beauty and vital 
significance 

The Horaantio Movement hod one of its springs of 
sustenance m the art of tho Middle Ages, another in 
Greek art, wlido both music, sculpture, and pamt- 
ing alTcctod tho poetic outlook of men like Byron, 
Sliolloy, Keats, Landor, and Hunt. But the first 
great art-cntic is .John Buskin 

JOHN RUSION (181!1-1900) 

His Life 

John Buskin was the son of John James Buskin, 
hood of a firm of wine merchants , a Scot whoso 
ancestress had once custody of tho National Cove- 
nants His mother was a strict Evongehoal and 
diRciplmanan who hoped one day to see her son as 
an Evangelical elcrgyinan Toys were regarded 
askance, and all eiitertaiiimoiits, save a mild con- 
viviality in connection with the local chapel, were 
tabooed There was an even more Evangelical 
and Spartan aunt, who reminds us of tho temble 
Miss Emerson, tho terror of tho youthful Ralph 
Waldo Like her spiritual comrade. Buskin’s 
aunt believed in austerities, and on one occasion 
gavo him cold mutton for his Sunday dinner, which, 
ivrnarkod the victim, as “ I much preferred it hot^— 
greatly diminished tho influonce of the PUgrvm'e 
Proqreas ” 

Mrs Buskin’s method of Bible teaching might 
well have turned her son into a defiant infidel, for 

1 Curious similanty of thought here with Elia’s 
Popular Fallacy, though probably quite uninspired by 
Lamb .fofferies was no gmnt reader. It is said that 
he knew little or nothing of Thoreau. 

* The Life of (he Fiddi. 


bhe puslied lum steadily through tho whole oourso 
of Bibhoal history again and again, gjving him to 
learn whole portions by heart Yet he always 
spoke with enthusiasm of tins drilling, uonsidonng 
it the most precious part of his eduiatiou; and 
there was certamly some responsive chord in tho 
boy’s own heart that enabled him to turn this 
hazardous method of Bible teaching to good htei- 
ary aooouiit For m no writer of om age is tho 
influence of the English Bible more pronounced 
than in Buskin , it gave dignity to his rhetoric 
and body to his thought. 

What his home life was Uko, with all its conven- 
tionalities and gloomy discipline. Buskin himM-U 
has told us m his delightful Prwterita — delightful 
because of the whimBical humour of liib coiitideiu cs 
and the visuolismg power of rcimiiisconco which 
enabled him to reproduce fur us those early for- 
mative years Such power reminds us ogam and 
ogam of Dickens m Daoul Co}>}>erfi<Ul, until we 
cannot help wishing that Bubkiii bad turned his 
hand to fiction — ficUon mspirud by outobiographieal 
momonoB. Plainly much whipping was certainly 
on early rule of his exisloncc, and when at lust ho 
was allowed the privilege of coming down to dossoi-t 
it was to “ crock other people’s nuts for them and 
never to have ony himself ” 

Tho paternal influence was less opprossivo Ho 
was a man of ortistio tastes and broad hterary 
sympathies. An admirer of Scott and Byron, 
Shakespeare and Cervantes, ho was an excellent 
reader, and by his readings aloud stimulated his 
young son's literary tastes Buskin’s knowledge 
of Scott, while yet a lad, was almost as thorough 
as that of Morns. Tho father hod htorary am- 
bitions for his son, being desirous that he some 
day should “ wnte poetry os good as Byron’s, 
only purer ” The “ purer ” touch is cTiaracteristic, 
for the older Buskin, though by no means so rigid 
a Protestant as his wife, was a sound Evangelical 
in theory, whatever he moy have been in practice 

If the child regards his parents with awe rather 
than with affection, they on the other side were 
entirely wrapped up in their boy ; he was diligent, 
even precocious ; showed oonsiderable power of 
memory, and the unusual combination of genume 
artistic feeling with an exactitude of obaervation 
and absorption m scientiflo subjects. 

And li he proved also a self-centred child, what 
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else could have boon expected in those sniroundings. 
In any ccMe he was a credit to his various tutors, 
and certainly hod some excuse for being what he 
sternly designates himself at the time, as “ a con- 
ceited and troublesome httle monkey.” The wonder 
of it 18 that he did not become a hopeless young png 
mstead of an attractively egotistical youth, with 
abundant nervous energy, and a hvely disposition. 

On his thirteenth birthday, Henry Talfourd — 
lus father’s partner — gave him Hogors’ Italy, with 
lUuBtrations V>y Turner This determined, he tells 
us, “ the mam tonour of his hfe ” A year later 
Prout’s Sketches in Flanders and Oermany served 
os a prelude to the first of many delightful journeys 
abroad Then his iiuiute lovo of art and nature 
was encouraged and stimulatod by familiarity in 
those Continental tours 

In January 1HJ7 Auskin was entered as a Gentle- 
man Commoner at Chnst Church, Oxford j hopuig 
that m due course he would develop into a bishop 
of the apjiroved Evangelical typo Ho proved an 
oxcellunt student, di'veloped a hue taste in sherry, 
and attracted many friends by his wit and hospi- 
tahty He won, moreovei, the Ncwdigate Prize — 
but ho shuuod no signs of budding clericahsm, 
and when he loft the university, though hazy as to 
what he precisely wished to becomo, he was qmte 
eloar in deciding both against an episcopal futuio 
and a futuio in the wiiio trade 

Oxford, US ho liimself frankly admitted, did 
nothing for him, save to afford him opportunities of 
academic distinction She was no inspiration in 
lus lifo as she was ui the hfo of Matthew Arnold 
or of John Henry Newman 

Shortly after ho left Oxford the first-frmts of his 
lours abroad and artistic tastes at home came m 
the shape of the first of the five volumes given to 
Modern Painters Nobody cared for Turner, ho had 
said, but “ a retired coochmakor of Tottenham 
and I ” 

Altlinugli for the first twenty yuara of Ins literary 
life it IB the art cntic that occupies the stage, while 
the first of his exjilicit social strictures waa not 
published until the early sixties, yet the social 
reformer was latent almost from the start, and so 
far back as 1849 his attitude towards social matters 
was explicit enough, as a passage from Tkc Seven 
Lernips of Architecture will show : 

“We have just spent, for instance, a hundred and 
fifty millions, with which nn have paid men for digging 
ground from one place and dopouling it in another 
We have formed a largo class of men, the railway navvies, 
especially reckless, unmanageable, and dangerous Wo 
iiave maintained besides (let us state the benefits as 
fairly as possible) a number of ironfounders In on un- 
healthy and painful employment; wo have developed 
(this at least is good) a very large amount of meohanical 
ingenuity , and we have, m fine, attained the power of 
going fast from one plaee to another Meantime wo 
iiav e had no mental interest or eoncern ourselves m the 
operations wo have sot on foot, but have been loft to 
the usual vanities and cares of our existence Buppose, 
on the other hand, that we had employed the same sums 
in building beautiful houses and churches. We should 
have maintained the same numlicr of men, not in 
dnvmg wheelbarrows, but in a distinctly toohnical. if 
not mtelleotual employment ; and those who were 
more intelligent among them would have been especially 
happy in that employment, as having room m It for tb« 
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development of their fancy, and being diroeled by it 
to that obsorvation of oeauty which, associated with 
the pursuit of natural science, at present forms tho 
onjoynient of many of the more mtoliigciit manulactur- 
ing opeiatives Of mechanical ingenuity, there is, T 
imagine, at least as much required to build a cathedral 
as to out a tunnel or contrive a locomotive . wo should, 
therefore, havo developed as much science, while the 
artistical element of intellect would have bet n added to 
the gam Meantime wo should ourscivis have been 
made happier and wiser by the interest we should have 
taken m the work with which wo were pirsonally con- 
cerned ; and when all was done, mstead ot the very 
doubtful advantage of the iKiwcr of going fast fiom 
place to place, we should nave had the entam ad 
vantage of increased pleasure in stopping at huiii'' ” * 
While in The Stones of Venice the art criticism is 
really subsidiary to tho laigcr mnl til's of hfe nnd 
conduct suggested by those oloquiiil sloiios 

Despite these dear uiditalioiis, thiro was gicat 
dismay and indignation when tho vigoious mdiet- 
mont of modern political ctonoiiiy ajijnarvd — and 
the papers which Thackeray was publishing then in 
the ComhUl Magazine aroused such opjiosiliun 
that the editor had to put an rad to liirm In 
18G0 Kuskin was olocted Slade Fiufos-'i r of Art at 
Oxford, and Oxford never hod a more provocativo 
or stimulating lecturer After a bical. in 1877, 
Kuskm resumed his lectures, and continued his 
association with Oxford until 1884 Bad health 
clouded hm later years, and ubsLiii'ed lus fine 
gomus, but he hngored on, a w reck of his old self, 
till 1900 

Throughout hia hfe he had been Biil>)ect to 
Bovoro break-downs m health, and thi'se lx mine 
more frequent and more severe in his later years 

An abnormally sensitive organisatiim, couphsl 
with a fierce enthusiasm and absotlimg devotion 
to tho work he loved, biouglif on giave svmploms 
of brain trouble Despite the lualerial advaiitagts 
that he enjoyed, his hfe was by no means a hapjiy 
one Too noble and high inmded, too deeply sym- 
pathetic to pass on ono side the daiker problems 
of modern life from which he hod been so lan fully 
sluelded in his youth, ho was jet loo highly strung, 
too feiniinne m tempei a menl , too imiiatient for 
the arduous work he hod mapjiisl out fur himself 
In his own character ho combined an astonishing 
medley of oontradictorv quahtiee — arbitrary, toler- 
ant, savage, gentlo-hoartod, a visionary of tho 
visionaries, yet often intonsely praetieal and elear- 
bcaded, broad m many of his sj'nipathies, intensi ly 
narrow ift others , now speaking with tho lUumiiuit- 
ing inspiration of genius, again with the wilful one- 
sidednosa of the ordinary crank, reminding us at 
one moment of St Francis, at the next of the absurd 
White Kmght in Aliee through the Loohing-Cllass , 
these things, it they added to the inteiest of lus 
complex personality, added also to his troubles 
as a cntic and a reformer Yet, at bottom, he is 
one of the most beautiful, great -hcorted oharaeters 
in modem hfe, and physical infirmilii's lup ri'spon- 
Biblo for the erratie course he often pui-sued Tho 
final impression left upon our mind is that of a 
modem St. Francis, with a strong dash of Cromwell 
and a milder dash of Don Quixoto m his composition. 
Certainly a highly intorestmg blend 

t Seven Lamps of Arvhiteeture ‘‘LampofObedlonse.” 
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Hia WOBK 

Tolstoy once declared that Ruskin was one of the 
greatest men of the age, and he was pained to note 
that the English were of a different opinion Kow, 
while It IS often unhappily true that a prophet is 
not without honour save m his own country, yet 
the uncertainty in the pubhc attitude towards 
Kuskin lb in a measure accountable on other grounds 
than thobo of moral blmdiioss Few great per- 
sonedities of the age have been so bewildering as 
was Kuskin He has been art cntic, literary critic, 
social reformer, educationist, revolutionary, reac- 
tionary, all m turns, and he has been those thmgs 
with a pontifical ossortivoness that bus roused 
opposition He has never troubled to eiqilam 
himself or sought to reconcile inconaistonciea m 
his attitude, and has persisted in treating us hke 
spoiled. Ignorant children who were to bo sooldod 
into right thinking and good behaviour 

Yet the gomus of the man is beyond queeraon, 
just os his essential lot alileness is ; but it lay for 
less 111 any one of the various rules he assumed 
during his lung life, than in a supeib suggestivenoss 
that ho brought to boar on a host of subjects, 
apparently disconnected Having acclaimed him 
as a master of rhetoric, they questioned his right to 
lay down the law on manual labour , having recog- 
nised him os an authority on Bottioolh, they were 
affronted when ho posed os an expert on a hving 
wage They failed to see that Ins real strength lay 
less in art criticism os such, or economics criticism 
as such, or literary cntieisni as such, but m the 
brilliant discursive comments on the multiform 
aspects of life as a w'hole But it was this sugges- 
tiveness that most people resented 

Huskin IB often referred to os if ho had been a 
groat art cntic who spoiled hiinselt by meddling 
with social problems Nothing could be wider 
of the mark than this Indeed it would bo less 
extravagant to call him a great social critic who 
wastes his time over art criticism Certainly it 
IS quite an arguable matter how far Huskin may 
bo called a great art critic Ho was, without 
doubt, a brilliant one, though his idiosyncratic 
nature made him blind to some forms of art, unduly 
enthusiastic of others AVhat is not arguable, 
however, is the amazing versatility and suggestivo- 
noss of the man He was neither pre-eminently 
a deep thinker, nor a man of supremo excellence 
in any one department of literature, but a man of 
high moral principles, of splendid though ill-co- 
ordmated intellectual power, of luxuriant imagina- 
tion, all of which quidities ho turned on to a nch 
vanety of subject-matter 

Regarding the man’s stock and upbringing, it is 
reaQy amazing what he became. The spoiled child 
of narrow-minded well-to-do parents, he might, 
with his sensitive artistic temperament, have 
become a dreamer and dilettante There was 
nothing, as there had been m Carlyle’s case, to make 
him roaliso the ugly, crude things of bfe None- 
tho-loss, Carlyle had no abler or more whole-hearted 
follower than ho, while he exceUed bis master in 
penetrating insight into the complex conditions 
of modem bfe. He never deserted art for sooi- 


ology, as has been said of him He took up soci- 
ology because of his love for art. Hia life was all 
a piece His social teaching is a ooroUary of hia 
art criticism — ^that “ ideas of Truth are the founda- 
tion, ideas of imitation the destruction of all Art.’* 
For art meant to him the outward expression of 
the mward beauty that haunts the imagination of 
ovoiy great artist And how could this beauty be 
leabsed wlule modem conditions of hvmg were so 
ugly and deadenmg f 

Rusxin as an Art Critic 

Ruskin’s value as an art critic lay chiefly m the 
impulse he gave to his generation to appreciate the 
beauty of natural phenomena ; ho ^owed thorn 
the absurdity of confounding the grandeur of 
Nature merely with her big scenic olTects, when a 
blade of grass or an ordinary cloud can reveal as 
nchly the possibilities of beauty To this extent 
ho supplemented the imphcit tcachmg of Words 
worth and Shelley 

Approaching art with this underlying thought, 
he postulates that painting sliould lie soinethmg 
more than an ingenious arrangement of pigments 
Without undervaluing technique, ho emphasizes 
passionately the importance of sincerity and truth- 
fulness “ In these books of niiiio,” he declared, 
“ their distmctivo character as essays on Art is 
bringmg o\ erything to a root iti human passion or 
human hojie ” 

From 1843 to 1860 ho eoncernod himself with the 
fine arts generally, ospoeially painting, sculpture, 
and architecture; from 1860 onwards he carnt-d 
the pnnciples underlying this cnticism into social 
bfe, and just as Turner inspired his oarbor work, 
so does Carlyle inspire his later 

Ruskin has summed up for us clearly and con- 
cisely the trend of his tpochmg in his F’ors Clavtgera ' 

"Modem Painters,” be drcIoroR, “taught the claims 
of all lower nature in the hearts of men , of the rock, 
and wave, and hut, as a part of their iiem-ssorv life , 
m all that I now bid jou to do, to dress the earth and 
keep it, 1 am fulfilling what I then began The Slonce 
of Fentce taught the laws of constructive Art, and the 
dependence of all human work on edifice for its lieauty, 
or the happy life of the workman. Unto this Last taught 
the laws of tliat life itself, and its dependence on the 
sun of justice ■ the Oxford Lertures the necessity that it 
eliould be led, and the gracious laws of beauty and labour 
recognised by the upper, no less than the lower classes 
of England ; and lastly, Fors Clarngtra has declared the 
relation of those to each other, and the only possible 
conditions of peace and honour for low and high, rich 
and poor.” 

Hence we are fully prepared for the thesis main- 
tamed by Ruskin that a lack of feeling for beauty 
moans more than blunted art sensibility, it means 
“ a contempt for right sense — beauty is the concrete 
final expression of rightness ” 

The jerry builder symbolises for Ruskin the 
defective idealism that he found in the life of our 
day In a corrupt age, he argued, you have corrupt 
art , in an age of noble aims and endeavours, great 
art As stated by him, the generalisation seems too 
sweeping The history of art can show periods 
of splendour when there was abundant moral 
depravity. Buskin over-emphoaizes the correspon- 
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denoe between ait and morality. Beauty may 
be the concrete final expression of rightness. 
But rightness of what * Not necessarily of conduct 
surely, but of feohng High and enduring beauty 
cannot bo the expression of a debased and low 
nature But ic may well bo tliat thu artist expresses 
here merely his feeling for what is good and great, 
although the evil influences m his nature conspire 
to prevent him expressing this feplmg in action as a 
man Few men are so i icious and rotten through- 
out as to have no gliMim of rightnosa (to adhere 
to Ruskiu’s terminology), but they may be too poor 
and weakly to lot the rightness dominate their 
lives 

The vision of beauty is by no moans confined to 
the virtuous soul, any moro than is spiritual 
intuition Tho crafty and scheming Jacob sees a 
laddor ascending from earth to h>‘aveii, where 
his robust or muial brother sees only a heap of 
stones m a desert place Even “ tho devils believe 
and tremble ” 

Ruskin tliereforo circumscribes, his argument too 
narrowly, in identifying great art with tho outward 
exprossion of a healthy conscience 

Ruskin as tub Cmtic ot Sociisty 

Mr J A Hobson, in his admirable study of John 
RiLskin * as social reformer, has well pointed out 
tho fulla< V of the prevalent notion that Mr Ruskin 
abandoned his proper woik iis an art teacher in 
oidei rashly to I'liiliaik in political economy, foi 
which ho had neither aptitude nor tho requisite 
training and knowledge Un the contrary, Ruskin 
possessed 

“speeial qualifications tor social and eoouoinic criticism . 
for Iiu viuH a skilled biiociulibt in tho liner qualities of 
work winch men pul into tho raw inuUnal supplied 
hv Nature in ordir to furnish the iipcossaries o£ hiinian 
eiiiisuinptioii Ills techiiioal knowlotigu went far lievond 
a kiiowledgo of tlio fine arts iii architecture, and ho 
w.is tliorouglily ocquiuiited with tho practical bearing of 
we.iving wood and niotul work, ]iottcry and other 
handicrafts, moreover, he halt madii a lifelong study 
of ammul and vegutablo hfu and of tbo structure and 
conipobition of tho earth, thus gaining an mlimate 
acquaintance with tho nature of tho raw materials of that 
w'calth winch foimod the chief subject matter of com- 
mercial economy ” 

In reganlmg Ruskm’s work ns a social critic, it 
is well to lii‘ur m mind his thorough qualification 
for the role of reformer. Whatever may lie tho 
defects of his teaching, they aro not duo to auy 
ignoraneo about tbo subjoct-matter ho is diseuBsiiig. 
Ruskin hiul, iiidoed, apprnachod social economics 
with iioiio of tho vague sontimoatahties so often 
and HO unjustly placed to his credit, but with a 
logical power and dialectical skill domed to many 
of his hostile critics 

What ho has done, roughly speakmg, la to 
humanise political economy, to express the jargon 
of the economist about “ cost ” and “ utility ” in 
terms of human life, and to do this not as an 
emotional moralist but as a keen scientific mqiurer 
He takes the term “ utility ” and weighs its signifi- 
cance. The ordmary economist, os ho pomts out, 

t Ruskin ; 3 A. Hobson (Nisbet). 


interprets “ utihty ” with reference entirely to tho 
finished product, overlooking the far more import- 
ant process of production 

Til this w ay wealth is estimated by tho economist 
as a quosliuii of material welfare only, whereas, os 
Rubkin tiuly maintains, material welfare must be 
balanced by tho character of the labour that goes 
to produce it , its duraiion, monotony, wholosome- 
iioHs or unwliolesomeiiess Work that dcbihtates 
a people, drawing away its best energies, can pro- 
duc*e only a sorry kind of wealth The only truo 
wealth 111 fact is life That is Kiiskiii’s conclusion, 
and his ontiro social theory coiKcriis itself with the 
relation lietweon labour and Lfe Ho examines 
tho doctrine ot Wages, contesting the point that 
they are “ universally or cten generally detenniiied 
by the exclusive action of competition” Otliei 
considerations enter m, bucli as custom and good 
feeling 

" Cheap labour is not merely bod from tho btandpoiiit 
of morality, it is bad even from the lower btandpoiiit of 
economy. For olu ap labour means impoverished lives, 
and impoverished lives mean iiiolficieiit work The 
eonsuniiT gums at the outset but loses ultimately, f»i 
if lou si|ure/o wages to starvation point you get Inferior 
work and shoddy goods ” 

One other illustration from Ruskin’s social 
theory ; 

*' Sjircialisation is good up to a point, but over- 
spenahsat ion is bod, for it demons the worker A man 
whose labour consists, aav, in making a fractional part 
of a pm bpooniea a mere machine Division of labour 
you call it, it IS division of human bcuigs— dividing 
men Into sugmeuts ” 

Labour should bo mado healthy and pleasurable 
From tho failure to recognise this he maintained 
that the great evil of our civilisation to-day lay not 
m tho fact (iiieontestalilo os that is) that men aro 
lialf-starved, but that they take no pleasure in 
tho work by which they earn their living, looking 
(o the acquisition of money os the only means of 
pleasure And they cannot possibly take ploosuro 
while there is this over-spocaeJisation and this wor- 
ship of supply and demand 

'• Nor must wo blame the employer only for this state 
of things , tho put'lie — the consumer — are also at fault. 
They demand cheap tlungs, not good tliinga Were 
tliey longer -sighted they would realise that m the long 
run tho good thing is tho cheap thing ” 

Passing from Ruskin’s criticism of modem 
economics, let us see how he views tbo educ^ttional 
fallacies prevalent to-day 

Tho groat fault hero, m his opinion, hes m our 
msistence on quantity of information rather than 
quality of knowledge “ You do not educate a 
man by telling him what he knew not, but m making 
him what he was not ” 

Ruskin insists on tho doniinanco of moral ideas 
111 teaching in order to form character, and upon 
a greater adherence to the facts of nature and 
human life The defect to-day lies in the fact that 
commercial considerations rise uppermost We 
wish merely to “ get on ” in the w orld, meaning 
by getting on, making money. Education, there- 
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foie, IB vitiated by the money taint, and SBBtbetio 
considerations are undervalued Buskin would 
certainly ondoiee Herbert Spencer’s dictum, that 
“ To prepare us for complete living is the function 
which Education has to discharge.” 

Bo far as children are concerned, he points to 
the great value of field oxcuisions and country 
rambles (a value that is now receiving serious 
attention iii our olomentaiy schools) ; and shows 
the odvautago that a gracious and beautiful en- 
vironment has upon impressionable youth In 
short. Buskin’s whole aim is to justify as sober 
fact Wordsworth’s poetic exclamation : “ We hve 
by admiration, hope, and love ” 

Buskin and the Position or Women 
Buskm’s views on the “ Woman’s Movement ” 
would moot with scant rosjicct in many quai-tors 
to-day Tlio coiisirvativo element m liis iiaturo 
IS more clearly discorniblo hero than anywhere. 
Not only is ho opposed to tho suffrage but he is 
opposed to women entering industrial hfe, and 
his domestic ideal has some of tho sentimental 
weaknesses characteristic of tho Mid- Victorian age. 
Whether industrial conipotition is bad or good for 
women need not be discussed Under present-day 
conditions of life, women are eompellod to enter 
the industrial arena , and the domestic virtues 
clearly cannot exliaust all the potential qualities 
of womanhood to-day 

So even if we synipathiso with Buskin’s prefer- 
ences we are bound to acknowledge that they fad 
to take into consideration existing conditions of 
Lfe 

Yet while there ore olcmeiils in Buskm’s views 
about women that seem narrow and somewhat 
absurd, tliore are elements also, especially in his 
psychological analysis, that are well woith tho con- 
sideration of evon tho odvoneod modernist 

Nothing could bo wiser than his advice aa to her 
reading: 

Tnm her loose into the old library and lol her alone 
... let lit r loo-.o in the libiary, 1 sac, as you do tho 
fawn 111 tho fields It knows tho had weeds twenty 
times better than you, and the good ones too, and will 
eat some bitter and prickly ones, good for it, which you 
had not the slightest idea were good ” 

These are words of exoollonl wisdom. 

Thon, ugoin, in diilorcntiating the soxos, be 
points out what is too often foigotten by extremists 
to-day, that with man and woman eocdi has what 
tho other lacks and that tho happiness of both lies 
in each asking and recxnvmg from tho othor what 
that other alone can givo Or as Toimyson put it 
more bnefiy, ” Woman is not undeveloped man 
but diverse I ” 

The Sum and SuBSTANtm of Bubkin’b 
Teaching 

Buskin is as emphatic as Carlyle upon tho Gospel 
of Work, but he promises that work should not be 
mechanical and uninspinng, but mteresting and 
pleasurable, so far as is possible 

He IS no enemy to monufactunng life, as some 


think ; oU he contends is that manufacturing hfe 
does not necessarily mean an ugly and sordid life. 
He would have an English city as beautiful as a 
modiiBval town, without the scientific defects of 
the medieval town What we have to learn the 
most diligently is the art of wise and noble livmg ; 
and to this end Buskin has lent all the power of 
his eloquence and logio to show us exactly what 
constitutes wisdom and nobihty. Bocogiusing with 
Spencer that the Slate is a hvmg organism, he would 
have the parts mutually dependent. The good of 
tho whole, that is tho burden of his cry : and to 
attain tho good of the wholo, pubLo enterprise 
should supersede privalo endeavour. 

No writer in Victorian times did more than Buskm 
to draw attention to tho terrible wastage going on 
in the social organism — ^undor present economic 
conditions, — luid to stir the individual to more 
serious elluit in tho cause of human brotherhood, 
not in the B}iiiit of condescending chanty, but m 
the saner and ampler spint of common justice 

In order to appraise tho content of Buskin’s 
work as a ciiiic on art and social problems, we 
must always boar m mind that he was essentially a 
medicevalist His mednevalisin it is that gave 
him his passion for tho Gothic ; that led him to 
underrate Greek art, that attracted him to Pro- 
Bapliaulitisin, that coloured the eclectic Cathoh- 
cism mto which he finally dnfted as a religious 
Ihuikor , this mediccvalitan it is, moreover, which 
brought him into line with Carlyle’s love of tho 
Middle Ages and that made him with Carlyle (though 
more explicitly and claboiatoly) adojit a kind of 
anstocratic Socialism as liis economic creed, and 
laud authority and obodiouce With Ins siiiccssor. 
Morns, lie disclaims tho art for art ’s sake theory , 
but whereas with Morns it was art for life’s sake, 
with Buskin it is ultimately art for God’s sake 
Fur him all groat art is praise 

An understanding of this strong mediicvalist 
spint in Buskin will probably help to explain many 
of tho stionge incunsisteii(.ies and arbitrary pro- 
iiounccmunts that often mar not only his immensely 
valuable art and social criticism, but his literary 
criticism also 

Judgmg his work os a wholo it may bo said that 
ho IS a highly brilliant and suggestive rather than 
a safe critic , where his sympathies ate held as m 
the cose of ’Turner and tho Victonan painters, ho 
is iqilendid ; where his sympthics are uot engaged, 
whether m dealing with an old-world master like 
Michael Angelo, or a modem gemus like Whistler, 
be IB erratic and unfair And wo might pursue the 
pomt through his economics and literary profor- 
enoes There will always be a difierenoe of opiiiiun 
as to whether his essential greatness lay in his 
CBsthotic or his social cnticism Probably we are 
too near him to-day to got the right perspective. 
All wo can Say is that at tho present time be is best 
remembered and valued on the whole as a critio of 
modem social conditions Posterity must judge. 
Meanwhile lot us bear in mind the intellectual force, 
tho imaginative insight, the fundamental sincenty 
that — ^inoonsistencios and extravagances notwith- 
standing — ^he has brought to bear upon every dde 
of hfe. 
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Tbs Tbsasubeb Hippbn in Books 
B ut granting that 'we had both the will and the sense to 
choose our friends well, how few of us have the power I 
or, at least, how limited, for most, is tho sphuro of 
choice! Nearly all our osbocialions oie doLciimiicd by 
chanco or necessity , and restricted wilhiii a narrow 
circle We carrot know whom we would , and those 
whom we know, wo cannot havo at our side when we 
most need them. All the bighei circles ot human m- 
telligenuo arc, to those beneath, only momentarily and 
partially open We may, by good fortuuu, obtem a 
ghmpbo of a great poet, and hoar Ine sound of his 
voice ; or put a question to a man of science, and 
bo answered good-humouredly We may intrude ten 
minute^’ talk on a cabinet minister, aiiswcrod probably 
with words worse than siloiice, being deceptive ; or 
snatch, once or twice in our lives, tho privilege of 
ihroiMng a bouquet iii the path of a princess, or aricst- 
mg the kind glance of a qiK'on And >et those 
momentary chanci's wo eo\ot, and spend our years, 
and i>ashiori8, and powers, in pursuit of little inoro than 
those, i^hile, meantime, there is u sooiety continually 
opim to us, of people who will talk to us as long as wo 
like, whatever our rank or o( eupation , — talk to us m 
the best words they can choo*ie, and of the things 
lUMrcst thoir hoorts And this society, bocaii'ie it is so 
numerous and so gentle, and can be k< pt waiting round 
us all day long — kings and statesmen hiigenng patiently, 
not to grant audience, but to gain it I — in those plainly 
furiiLshed and narrow anto-roome, our buokenso faliolves, 
—we make no account of that oonipmiy, — ]jorliapa never 
listen to a word they would say, all day long 1 

Vou may toll me, perhaps, or think within >our- 
solves, tliat the apathy with which we regaid tliia 
company of the nolile, who are praving us to listen to 
them, and tho pa'sbion with winch wo purbuo tJio 
ooiiipany, pro!>ub1y of tho ignoble, who despise us, or 
who havo nothing to teach us, are giounded m this, — 
that wo can see the faces ot tlie living men, and it fs 
theiiibelves, and not tboir savings, w'lth whuh wodostio 
to bocotno familiar But it i8 not bu Suppose ;ycu 
never were to seo their faces, — suppose you could Ik* 
put behind a screen in ilio statesman's cabinet, ortho 
pnncu'u chaiiilier, would you not Iki glad to listixi to 
their words, though you wero forbidden to a<.lvaiKo 
beyond tho hcreen 1 And when the bcieeii is only a little 
less, folded m two insteorl of tour, and you can bo 
hidden behind tlio cover of tho two bouids that bind a 
book, and liskn all day long, not to tho cubual talk 
but to the studied, dotenmiiccl, chosen addrcssis of the 
wisest of inori, — this station of audience, and honour- 
able privy council, you dospif*c f 

But perhaps you will suv that it Sa because tho living 
people talk of things that aro passing, and are of Im- 
mediate intorcbt to y'’)u, that you disiro to hear thorn 
hi ay; that cannot ho so, for tho living iwoiile will 
thoniselvoB tell you about parsing matluis much betUi 
m their writings than in llicir carclcbH talk But i 
admit that this motive does influmce you, bu far as you 
prefer those rapid and ophoinrral wrilingH to slow and 
enduring writinpH^bookH, properly so called For all 
books are divisible into two olossos tho books of tho 
hour, and the books of all time Mark this distinction— 
it is not ono of quality only It is not merely tho bod 
book that does not l^t, and the good one that does. 
It 18 a dibtinction of species Tlioio aie good books for 
the hour, and good ones for all time ; bod book^ foi tho 
hour, and bad ones for all timo. 1 must defluo tho 
two kinds before 1 go farther 

The good book ol tho hour, then — 1 do not speak of 
the bod one — is simply the ubi'ful or pliobunt talk of 
some person whom you cannot otherwise converso with, 
printed for you Very useful often, telling you whnt you 
need to know, very pleasant often os a sensible friend's 
present talk would bo. These bright accounts of 
travels; good-humoured and witty discussions of ques- 
tion ; lively or pathetic Btorv-tollmg in the form of 
novel; firm foct-tellmg, by the real agents oonoomod 
In the events of poasmg history all these books of the 


hour, inultiplymg among us as education becomes more 
general, are a peculiar possession of the present age ; 
we ought to bo entirely thankful for them, and entirely 
ashamed of ourselves if wo make no good use of them 
But wo make tho worst possible use if wo allow theiii 
to usurp tho place of truo books i for, etnctly speaking, 
they are not buokb at all, but merely letters ot nows- 

E apers in good print Our friend's loiter may be do- 
ghtlul, or nocossary, to day ; whether wortli ki cping 
or not, is to bo considered The iiowipapiT niav bo 
entirely proper at breuktast tune, but asbuiedly it is 
not reading for all day So, though bound up lU a 
volunii, llie long k'ttor which givos you so pleasant on 
account of the inns, atif] rond'>, and wtathoi, lust veur 
at such a place, or wliieh tills you that amusing ntoi s, 
or gives ^uii the rout circ iMiistuncis ol su' h and such 
events, however Viilualdo lor ociusioiial reicrenci may 
nob III tho mil sense ol the word, n “ book " at oil, 
nor, in tho real sense, to be ‘ n od " A book i-cssculially 
not a talked thing, but a wmLtoii tiling, und wnttin, 
not with a view ot nieie rommuun ation, but of perma- 
nence Tho book of talk m prinlid only because its 
author cannot speak to tliousands of pcojilu at oiico , 
if ho could, ho would — tho volume is incro multiplication 
of his voice You cannot talk to your friend in Jndiu, 
if you could, >uu would, you wiite instead, that is 
ineie contciftince of voico But a book is written, not 
to multiply the voice inorolv, not to lairy it mere]>, but 
to perpetuate it Tho author has soincthing to -.ay 
wluch he pirteives to be true and n-,( lul oi helpfully 
beautiful So fur os ho knows, no onr has \c't siiid it , 
Ro fur as he knows, no one else can say it IIo is bouinl 
to bay it, cloaily and melodiously if Jio may , clearly at 
all ovents Jn the sum of his life ho finds this to bo the 
tiling, or group of things, manifest to him , — tins, tjm 
piece of true know lodge, or bight, wluch his bhaie of 
sunshine ami earth has permittecl him to H'lro He 
would fnin set it down for ovir , engrave it on rook, if 
ho could, saving, "Tina is the best of rno ; tor tho 
TObt, 1 ate, and drank, and bli pt, loved, and liati d, like 
another, my life was as tho vapour, and is not , bub 
this 1 saw and knew, this, if anything of mine, is 
worth >our inoinory " That is hia “wntmg"; it is, 
in hi* bumll human wav» and with whatever degree of 
true iiispiintion is in him, liis iubcription or scripture. 
That iha"Book"i 

The broad, huinun significance of art is revealed 
also in some of tho ventings of tho Pro-Kfipliaclitos, 
cspocioUv by Daiito Kot>bc*lli in his lovely allegory^ 
Hand and Soul, and by Browning in hi** poems and 
painting and music But tlio lineal successor of Bus- 
kin, though a man of moix) hinitcHl genius, is Pator 
lYAhXbli lioitaTio I’atlj.i, the son of a doctor of 
Dutch extraction, was born m London iii 1830. 
With an cxhitiiUon won at King’s School, Canter- 
bury, he went up to Quoon'a College, Oxford, in 
1858, where ho woa coEicbod by Jowett, and took 
Ins degree in 1882. After acting as a private tutor 
for two years, he v^os elected to a Fellowship at 
Brasenoso 

ViiUer the mnuence ol Keblo and tho Tractarians, 
Pator at first thought of taking oidci'S in tho ChuiOi 
of England ; ho then became attracted towards 
Marlineau and Vnitarianism ; but with Huskin aiui 
the Pre-Raphaolite Brotherhood, PateL was moro 
akin temperamentally, and wnth llicm he definildy 
joined bonds He also became a member of the 
" 01(1 Mortality ” essav'^ club founded by John Nicliol, 
to which Swinburne, A V Dicey, Nettloship, and 
Caird belonged 

In 1866 Pater paid his first visit to Italy, and on 
his rotum ” Winckclmann ” appeared m tho b mI- 
^ Seaame and Ltltcs, 
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minster Review, to be included in Studies in tiie 
Renaissance, published in 1873 Two years later, 
at Bimiinghani, he deLvered some lectures on 
Demeter and Persephone, that appeared in Oreek, 
Studies in 1895 After the publication of Manus 
in 1885, upon nhich ho had been engaged four 
years. Paler left Oxford, and from 1886 to 1893 
was hving in London and doing a considerable 
amount of entical work for the Athenesum, Guardian, 
end Pall Mall In November 1891 he reviewed 
Dorian Gray for the Bookman, and began a course 
of lectures on Plato and Platonism that weie 
published in 1893 

In 1894 Glasgow conferred upon him the degroo 
of LL D , which ho valued very highly, and shoitly 
afterwards Pater was taken ill with rheumatic 
fever , Ins recovery was thought to be complete, 
but he died quite suddenly from heart failure on 
July 30th 

Like Ruskin, Pater is intensely subjective in his 
wntmgs, and ec^bc in his style Jlut he owes 
much less to'Ttalian influence, far more to Greek 
culture, than Kuskiri, and is untoui hod by the wido 
social interests of the author of Pars Clavigera 
Kssentiolly a scholarly reohise, his prevalent mood 
IS introspective and brooding , and ho is at his 
best when dealing with temperaments akin to his 
own. In his fastidious culture he lummds us of 
Arnold ; hut m his outlook on hfe his Epicurean 
philosophy is in striking variance with Arnold’s 
stoicism Arnold is always a moralist; there is 
nothing of the moralist in Poter 

Pater delights in art for its own sake, and without 
anv ulterior reference this differentiates him from 
art lovers and critics like Ituskin and Wilhom 
Morris, to whom art must connote soino social ser- 
vice, otherwise it is of little account 

Pater’s point of view is wholly alien to this ; and 
Pater’s delight in the voluptuous scnsutioii aris- 
ing from a work of beauty struck the onlmary 
Englishman ns unhealthy Thus wc can appreciate 
the point of the amusing poiody of Pater in Mr 
'W. H. Mallock’s lively satire. The New Republic 
(1877), where he appears as Mr Rose “What 
an odd man Mr Rose is,’’ says one of the characters 
“ Ho always scorns to talk of everybody as if they 
hod no clothes on ’’ 

The parody is rather cruel at times ; for it sug- 
gests that Pater is little lietter than a refined sen- 
sualist, and this is to do him an mjustice Wlint- 
cver might bo inferred from detached passages in 
Pater’s wntmgs away from their context, his 
nistlietic theory is clear enough Art exists to 
afford us intense and noble pleasure , uud the 
highest pleasure neccssanly furnishes an ethical 
impulse 

So much for the mam theory. In one of its 
omplidcations he contends that the norm to which 
the best art tends is music, lyric verso being the 
highest form of literature , while even architecture 
and sculpture ore but harmonies and rhythm in 
stone — music, statically expressed This theoiy 
has been strenuously attacked , and stnctly inter- 
preted, an arbitrary exaltation of music over letters 
would bo to maintain that music is the most 
“ spiritual,’’ because it is emotionally suggestive ; 


and that literature, for mstanoe, is lees spiritual, 
because it is more dedmte and mtolloctual. 

Pater did not push his theory thus for. It is for 
him a suggestive idea rather than a dogma ; and 
as a suggestive idea it is surely valuable and illu- 
minatuig Heats unconsciously implied the some 
when he wrote “ Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard are sweeter ’’ ; and there is no doubt that 
the appeal of any supremo form of beauty can never 
be categorically expressed, but is always some- 
thing felt ; none the loss powerfully because it is 
vague and atmospheric. It is tills vague and 
atmospheric magic that surrounds great art which 
fascinated Pater ; and alt hough he knew it could 
not be exjircssod in a formula, ho bent all his powere 
to the minute analysis of this complex appeal so 
fill as it could be expressed in wonls No one has 
gone furthor than he in what may bo called the 
logic of emotion The function of the critic is 
clearly' expressed by Pater, and the following pas- 
sage gives us clearly and unmistakably what is 
his aim: 

“Tlio function of the iTHllietic critic is to diRtinguisli, 
anidyHu, and srparalo from its adjuncts the iirtuo by 
wliiih a inrliirc, a landsLajx-, a fair jiononality m life 
or n u hook jiroduccs the six-cial impression ol beauty 
or pleasure to indieato what I he source of the impression 
U>, and undui wliat conditions it is expoririiLcd ’’ 

Now turn for a concrete illustration of this to 
his minute and subtle analysis of the attraction 
of Da Vuici’s “ La Giuconda ” : 

“La Qtoconda is. In the truest sense, Leonardo’s 
masterpiece, the revealing iiistanie of his mode of 
thought and work In suggest iveness, only the Melan- 
cholia of Pun r IS ooniparahle to it ; and no crude 
symbolism di-xliiilis the offect of its subdued and graceful 
mystery Me all know flie fnre and hands of the 
hgurc, set in its marliln chair, m tlial circle of fantastic 
rocks, as in suiiio faint light under sen I'erhajis of all 
ancient jiicturos tune has chilled it loost As often 
hoppens with works m nhicli iinintion seems to mocli 
its limit, there is an olomenl iii it given to, nut uivented 
by, llio master . . . 

' “ TJio presence that thus rose eo strangely beside tho 
waters is expressive of what iii tho ways of a thousand 
years men hod come to desire Here is tho head upon 
which all the ends of the world are come and the eye- 
lids are a little weary It is a liouutv arought out 
from within unon the flesli, tho deposit, little cell by 
cell, of strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and 
exquisite passions Set it for a moment hesido one of 
those white tJreek gocldossos or beautiful woriion of 
antiquity, and bow voiild they be troubled by this 
lioauty, into whicli the soul with all its maladies has 
passed I All the thoughts and oxpenenco of tho world 
have etched and moulded there, in thot which they 
have of power to refine and make expressive the out- 
ward form, the animalism of Qrocoe, the lust of Rome, 
the revene of tlie middle age with its spiritual ambition 
and imaginative loves, the return of the Pagan world, 
the sms of tho Borgias She is older than the rocks 
among which she sits , bke the vampire she has been 
dead many times, and learned the secrets of the grave ; 
and has broil a diver in deep seas and keeps thoir fallen 
day about her , and trafficked for strange webs with 
Rastem merchants ; and, as Leda, was the mother 
of Helen of Troy, and, os Saint Anne, the mother of 
Mary , and nil this has heen to her but as the sound 
of lyres and flutes, and lives only in the delicacy with 
which it has moulded the changing Unoamonts, and 
tinged the evelids and the hands The fancy of a 
perpetual life, sweepmg together ten thousand ex« 
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peHences, Is an old one; and modern thouglit has 
Donceived the idea of humanity us wrought U{A>ii by a 
summing up in itself all modes of thought and life. 
Certainly Lady Lisa might stand as the embodiment of 
tho old tancyi the symbol of tlie modorn idea ” 

As a stylist, we may regard, in the first pleeo. 
Pater’s Iheones ; m tho second place, his prac- 
tice 

The theories may bo read in tho “ Essay on Style ” 
which appeara m the volume entitled Apprei iiittonn 
The end, in his view, wiis lienuty of expression end 
to achieve this end he advocated a consciously 
artistic prose, where all sujiorfluities should bo 
eliminated, and where tho words should bo chosen 
with joalous and loving care, mi as to express clearly 
and precisely the underljing thought Words for 
him wore not merely connections of thought, but 
corriod with thorn an aroma that might creato the 
fitting mood for appreciating tho drift of the 
writer’s mind. 

No man more conscientiously tried to put into 
practice his precepts than he No essayist has 
been more sensitive tu tho colour and gradation 
of shade ni words than he ; and thero is an amazing 
delicacy and subtlety in the critical nuances by 
which ho ondeavouiid tu aclualisn for the reader 
the object of his criticism Ono has only to rood 
the Essays on Lamb and Rossetti to appreciate this 
His boat critical work is happily expressed in tho 
words which ho apphed to one of his volumes — 
Appreaalioiu They arc, in tho exact sense of tho 
word, Ajipreciatioiis — a subtly reasoned statement 
of tho grounds fur dulighting in certain authors 

Pator treats artistic pleasure ns Hawthorne treats 
ethical problems, by putting them under a micro- 
scope It IS a fascinating pursuit, but apt to be- 
come wcariBunie if pursued too long Thus Pater 
IS best enjoyed in modest snatches and instalments; 
to rearl him thus is both a joy and a discijilino 

John Addington Symonds (1840-1893) is 
another represontutive of tho same school of 
thought ; but is mferiur to Pater both as a critic 
and as a stylist There is force and suggestive 
criticism in his big work The Ilen<iuieance oi Italy, 
though the artistic side of his subject is developed 
out of all proportion to other aspects 

As a stylist he is attractive and picturesque, but 
over-ornate, and his diffusoncss and lack of method 
compare unfavourably with Patei'n cuncentrativo 
lucidity None the loss ho is often suggestive, and 
there is admirable matter in his Shakeiipearr's 
Predecessors tn the English Drama — the onticism 
of Marlowe being particularly line — and m his 
Essays SpectUaiive and Suggestive (1890) 

This survey of oisthetio onticism may concludo 
with the name of Oscab Widdk (1864-1900) 

There is no wittier or more insolent upholder 
of tho “ Art for art’s sake ” theory than Wilde In 
Pater there is always the undor-nnte of reserve 
Wilde swept morality out of view altogether, and 
there is no grimmer comment upon his sasthetic 
creed than is supplied by his own tragic life 

UiB imitativenoss, his wit, have given special 
prominence to his fantastio novel. The Picture of 
Donan Gray (1890), and to his plays Their dever- 
ness cannot to disputed ; but — ^with the exception 
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of The Importance of Being Earnest — ^their ments 
ore wholly suporlicial and derivative. 

Tho structure of Lady Windermere's Pan, A 
Woman of No Importance, and The Ideal Uiuimnd 
IB a skilful meiUoy of Scribe and Sardou Shorn 
of the brilliant talk (it is scarcely dialogue, for most 
of It could bo traiupobed to other obaractors without 
causing the least feeling of incongruity), the char- 
acters reveal themselves as familiar figures of stage- 
land — tho stogoland of domestic melodrama , and 
the comedy and pathos do not blond, but ore 
superimposed the one on (he other like the slabs 
of a Neapolitan ico Donan Gray i-. Ral/ac and 
HuynmiuiR, sharjiened by Wilde's wit Of course 
it IB clever, W'lldo is always 1 1. v er , bub there u, no 
ongmolily or creative imagiiial um about it 

Similarly, Wililo's verse, graceful, bcliolarl^, nielo- 
diouH, IS essentially tho woik of a sensitive and 
intensely imitative mind There is no aiitlieiitic 
note — nothing but echoes , echoes of Hood, 
Tennyson, Arnold, Rossetti, Swinburne 

Yet with all this iinitativoness, this witty jiosing, 
this barefaced borrowing, the readc’' cannot help 
feeling that d is the work of a man of real power 
and imagination, who does not tako tho trouble to 
express himself Ho played so lung w ith affectation, 
cultivated so strenuously an iiismcenty of speech, 
that he found it easier and more agrooablo to treat 
letters as he was treating hfe Yet genius will 
out, and in one department the greatness of the 
wntor IS certainly exhibited — that is. m his cnti- 
cisra His httle volume. Intentions (1801), is a 
monuinont of sane and subtle criticism, expressed 
with admirable ooso and pungency 

Wildo might have become a groat playwright— 
certainly a groat maker of artificial comedy. The 
Importance of Being Eamtst (produced February 14, 
ISO.'i) brill's witness to that; for (here ho is liim 
eelf, hiB wittv puracloves expressed with a fine souse 
of dramatic form, and not flung into the play as 
brilliant iirelei aiicos 

But ho certainly is a groat critic, whose extra- 
vagant sallies conceal a level-headed sagacity He 
can bo both wise and entertaining — an admirable 
blend , though w e English so often think it seemly 
to bilk wisdom with dull sontentiousness 

How far Wilde’s punishment and suifermga 
afloctod Ins character and conduct we cannot say ; 
but thoir ofloct upon his hteraiy work admits of 
no question In its sincerity, its simple emotioned 
power, its stem seriousness. The Ballad of Reading 
Qaol is in startling contrast with Wilde's earlier 
verse No posing hero, no facile imitativenoss, no 
playing with sensation Wilde has boon brought 
face to face with the hard, brutal realities of life, 
and os an artist he is incomparably the better for 
bis awful experience This is shown not only in the 
Ballad but in the De Profundis — a personal docu- 
ment, os mtimate os Be Qumoey's Confessions, 
more sincere, and fully as effeotive os a piece of Imo 
imaginative prose Had he been merely the clever 
olisrlatiui some people imagined him to be, he could 
never have written those vhings That behind the 
flippancy and cynical exterior there lay a strain of 
real greatness, is unquestionable This makes the 
tragedy of his wasted and broken hfe the greater 
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(6) LETTERS AND LIFE 

Leigh Hunt was m direct Imoal dosoont from tho 
great critics of tho Romantic Revival With less 
iiiiHgiiiation than Coleridge, loss intelloctual power 
than Hazlitt, he has tho faculty of the groat critic, 
tho faculty of fine appreciation llis htorary palate 
IS as euro and delicate as that of tho best As a 
critic of poetry ho ranks httlo below Coloi idgo, and 
IS more reliable than llazhtt What ho has to say 
of Drydeii, Milton, Keats, and Colendgu is alto- 
gether admirable 

An agreeable and lucid writer, his critical ossays 
arc all worth reading, and of greater moment than 
hia original work A pleasant and graceful poet, 
a diverting trifler in hterury chit-chat, and a fine 
critic, moro especially in the art of just appraise- 
ment. 

The greatest personality m criticism and tho 
essay during the earlier part of the ora was Thomas 
Carlyle No one related lottei s more closely to hfe 
than he , and while he is encellod as a Lterary critic 
by many inferior to linn in genius, theie is no 
greater critic of hfe and letters, m the broader 
sense, than he 

THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881) 

His Life 

In the little viUogeotEcclofechouiiiDumfriosshire, 
Thomas Carlyle wa.s born on Becoinbci 4, 1 795, and 
after many years of conihet with poverty, physical 
pom and mental toil, he found a restuig-placo in tho 
httle churchyard 

Ilia father, a hard-working stono-moson, woe ono 
of fivo brothers described as “ a curious sample 
of folks, pithy, bitter-speaking bodies, an’ awfu’ 
dchters ” His mother an ailectionate, prudent, 
God fearing woman, and proud of her eon, it was 
her groat ambition to seo him a minister From the 
village school ho passed to Annan Grammar SchooL 
at fourteen entonng Edinburgh Uiuversity, and, 
probably from thriftmess, walked tho mlorvcning 
eighty miles 

Although destined by bis parents for the ScotUHi 
ministry, mathematics rather than theology seems 
to have claimed his attention ; m 1814 he left tho 
University, without a degree, to become a teacher 
of mathematics first at Annan, then at Kirkcaldy, 
bub decided “ it were better to ponsh than continue 
schoolmastonng.” 

In 1818 he returned to Edinburgh to study low, 
but with no happier result , and, having contributed 
a number of short biographies to Brewster’s Ency- 
dovaedia, aspired to literature, Jinfym learn 
German, became a devoted disciple of Goethe and 


Fichte, and greatly fascinated by German philos- 
ophy that qiuckly moulded his thought and work. 
A translation of the Wilhelm Meiater appeared in 
1824, and a Ltje of Schiller tho following year. 

An early lovo alTaii with Margaret Gordon had 
oiijnd 111 this lady, in a farewell letter, bidding him 
“ cullivato tho milder disposition of the heart ” and 
“ suliduo the nioro extravagant visions of tho 
brain,” — but soon a fresh mti'rest cntiiis his hfe 
Miss Jane Wolsli, a lineal descendant of John Knox, 
to whom ho had been attached for some time, 
i^ieed to marry him in 1826 ; she had inhentcd a 
small fami st Craigonputtook, “ tho dreariest spot 
m aU tho British Dominions,” says Carlyle Hero, 
for six years ho threw himself heart and soul into 
htcraiy work, and gave us Sartor Reaartus, and some 
of Ills best Essays Himself a dyspeptic sufTeriiig 
from sleeplessness, his wife a clever, iiitellectual 
woman unused to domestic affairs , this, coupled 
with tho lack of congenial friends, and tho constant 
gnnd of poverty, makes it small wonder that in 
BO depras&iiig an unviromnont Carlylo should become 
the irosiiblo individual presented to us in Froudo’s 
Life 

In 1834 he turned ms face toward the Mecca of 
bU woikers, London, and became a well known 
figuro 111 Chelsea, his home the resort of every dia- 
tinguished miui and woman worth knowing 

When hiH famous French Revolution was liegun, 
the maniiBcnjit of the first volume was lent to his 
friend John Stuart Mill, whoso si’rvant used all but 
a few pages to hght the fire Reluctantly ho ac- 
cepted a sum of £100 from Mill, and set to work 
again, tho two first volumes appealing in 1837 
with those he won recognition The following yi'ar, 
at the suggestion of Miss Martineau, ho gave the 
first of sovoral courses of lectures “ I hate lecturing,” 
he wrote to Emerson m 1839, “ I can only gasp 
and writhe, and stutter, a spectacle to go^ and 
fasliioiiabloB — being forced to it by want of money ” 
The following year Mrs Welsh died, leaving her 
daughter about £250 a year, and all fear of poverty 
was now at on end 

An mdefatigablo worker, it was not in Carlyle’s 
nature to rest : Th^ Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
CromweU (1845), Latter-Day Pamphlets (1850), Life 
of John Sterling (1851), his Leclures revised and 
pubhshod, and his monumental Fredinck the Great 
(I858-G5), came in steady succession from his pen. 
In 1860, just as ho had fought his way to tho front 
and was honoured by being made Lord Rector of 
Edinburgh University, his hfe become clouded by 
tho death of Mrs Carlylo. While driving m Hyde 
Park she left her carnage, to walk with a favourite 
httle dog, but on crossing the road it was nearly run 
over ; Mis, Carlyle at once returned, and on getting 
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into the carnage told the coachman to dnve round 
the park ; reoeivmg no further instruction, he spoke 
to her and was horrified to find she was dead. 
Carlyle never recovered from this blow : " All of 
Bunshino that remained m my hfe went out m that 
moment ; all of strength too, seems to have gone.” 
For fifteen years he hved on, the lonely, furrow- 
liiiud figure haunting Chelsea Embankment and 
Battersea Park, and wnting tho Reminiacences so 
blunderingly edited by Froude In 1874 Bisroeh 
offered him a baronetcy and the Grand Cross of 
the Bath, both of which he refused, and on 5th 
February 1881 he died ; Westminster Abbey wisliod 
to honour bun by burial within its walls, but by 
his own desire ho was taken to Ecclefechan. 

His Work 

Although Carlyle hved to feel the influence of tho 
Scientific Movement of tho mid-century, he ro- 
moiiiod in spirit and attitude a Ilcv olutionary of 
tho elder period Not an abstiact Kev olutioiiaiy 
like Shelley , not a mere hterary radical hko Lamb , 
but one thoroughly imbued with the revolutionary 
spirit, diasatisfied with modem commerciohsm, a 
champion of tho bimpheitics of hfe, with keen admi- 
rafTon for the qualities of courage and endurance, a 
fighter rather than a cntic, while m spirit ho was 
far moic attuned to tho transcendentalism of Words- 
vvoith than to the utilitaiianism of Mill. Yot, 
hko Ins friend Buskin, ho was a man of moods and 
of wild meoMsistcneics Consequently he has been 
claimed os the friend of widely divergent schools 
of thought, and abused by all the pohticol parties 
in turn 

The Liliorals of tho day were offended by his 
sareuatic giljcw on Liliertj, his contempt for tho 
notion of Equality, and Ins contoiiiptuous attitude 
towards tho oxlciision of the Franchise 

On tho Ollier hand, the Tones loved him no bolter. 
Ho was too fuiiously in eaniost for them, too keeijly 
sensitive to tho social misery of tho dav 

A champion of tho poor and an upholder of 
slavery , a despmer of the Fraiichiso and a keen 
adv'ocate of tho orgaiiiHatiuii of I.abour , a bcoffcr 
of Poetry and an udmiror of Bums , a theological 
Scoptic whoso writings are none the loss imbued 
with a fervent religious spirit ; a distaste for litera- 
ture os literature, and on admirer of Goethe These 
and other paradoxes one might mention, till one 
might question, as indeed some have, whether there 
IS any clear, intelligible outlook at tho bottom of 
his strictures and cnticisms Yot the confusion, 
though real, is far less fundamental than one would 
Imagine at a first survey And there is a very real 
Unity of purpose and of view tmdemeath Carlyle’s 
writings, when allowance has been made for tho 
Irascible temperament of the man, and his tendency 
to dot his %'s and cross his t’«. 

Looking at his work as a whole, wo oro struck by 
the burning ethical onthusissm that lights up every 
utterance Literature is to him as chaff unless it 
be the medium of conveymg some direct morel 
truth History has no meaning save os the hfo 
nxperienoe of great pnrsonalities, and as a serial 
illustration of the prevalence of Might. 
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Whatovrer the subject, he always interpolated a 
few of Ins favounte precepts, and here we con get 
some definite outhiie of his teaching Don’t caiit — 
Don't whine — Don’t gush ' On these he is always 
ringing the changes Like many preachers, he was 
doubtful at times what we ought to do, but uov or 
doubtful about what we ought not to do 

Carlyle did not mince his words, and he gavo his 
advice at the top of his voice. This has offended 
sensitive cars But the shouting prophet has his 
advantages A suggestion, a whisper, sutficieiit for 
some people ; hut for tho majority, exaggeration ii 
helpful 

Indeed, as a writer ho is not merely groat, but 
very groat ; less imposing than Ruskin, less jier- 
spicuous, but with ail iiiLisive force, an illuniiiiH I ing 
bnlliance of phrase, that Men.'dith himsdf might 
have eiivietl Tho difference mileeil betw-i'en 
Carlylo and (the earlier) Ruskin as stj lists is os 
consideiable as that between Whistler and Burne- 
Jones Ruskm’s later st^lo is loss statdy, lis.s 
rlietoncal, more floxiblo and idiosyncratic, and to 
that extent he approximates to tho iiiteiisoly 
idiosyncratic stylo of his friend and, in curtain 
respects, meiitor, Carlylo But even tlien they are 
Buffiucnlly distinctive and original to make an 
agrouahio and hvely contrast ; Ruskin oxcelhug in 
Swift satire, Carlylo in elaborate irony 

TiEE DEVElOrMENT OF CaR1,VI.E’8 Gi.NITS 

When Carlylo came up to London with ttuHor 
Resartus in his pocket and the determination to 
harass flic “terrified owls” of publishers, Colendge 
was the dominant spiritual force among tliosc of 
file younger generation, and although C'arlj le seized, 
with his customary saliiii lumiour, on the ueakness 
111 Coleridge’s tianseondontiil philosophy, his own 
spiritual standpoint was much tho same Both he 
and Coleridge wore impatient with tho “ cause and 
effort ” philosophy of the eiglitocntli cent my, and 
liotli of them valued Gorman idealists as providing 
tlio basis of a vital and practical religion But 
whereas Colendge sought to re-vitaliso with his 
met aphysicB tho old forms of faith, Carlvlo took away 
from them, seeking to construct a fresh ethic rather 
than to galvanise an old metaphysics 

“It IS a chronic malady.’’ ho cxclalined, “that of 
metaphysies ... in action alone can wo Iiav o cert ainty 
Nay properly Doubt is tlio indisponsalile, iiiexhaiistible 
material wherein action works, winch action has to 
fashion into rprtaintv, and Reality ; only on a lanvaa 
of Darkness, such as Man’s way of being, could the 
many-coloured pictnro of our hfo pomt itself and slune.” 

In hiB German studies, therefore, he fixes upon 
Goethe as his boro At first sight the choice is 
Burpnsmg and unaccountable, for Goethe was 
essentially an ailist, and Carlyle’s contempt for 
art was deeply ingrained 

But it was Goethe as philoBopher that attracted 
Carlyle — Goethe’s natural mysticism. Ins unthco- 
logical transcendentalism, if I mav use such a 
contradictory torm, that appealed espi < lally to 
ono who w'os always a Calvinist without dogma. 
And Sartor Resartus is Carlyle’s first and most 
^borate attempt to state this position 
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Carlyle’s spmtual standpoint and his psycho- 
logical standpoint were both formulated and em- 
phasized m this fust book of his, and it is scarcely 
any exaggeration to say that it supphes the text 
for all his future writings His gospel of work, of 
action, IB here here also is his belief m personality, 
which he elucidates in more concrete form in his 
Hero Worship and later writings “ Great men,” 
he wrote in Sartor, “ are the inspired (speaking and 
acting) Texts of the Divine Book of Bci elation 
whereof a chapter is compiled from epoch to epoch 
and by some named History ” What are the 
French RevoliUion, Crmnwdl, Frederu'k, but elaborate 
studies of the dyiiamie influence of men like Robes- 
pierre, Mirabeau, Carlyle, and Frederick ? What 
ore hia Critical Essays but attempts to get at the 
Man beneath his hterary trappings, whether it bo 
Richter or Burns, or Scott or Johnson ? Why 
did ho extol the Middle Ages at the expense of his 
own age as ho does in Past and Present } — because in 
the Middle Ages, in his opimon, a finer and more 
forceful expression of the personal equation was 
possible Why docs ho laud the strong man ? — 
because of his belief ui his personality. And if 
we ask why this insistence on the dynamic, we come 
back to his religion, his belief that m genuine men 
the Divine Idea is expressed ; or, m theological 
terminology, that in Man, God (the spint of the 
universe) is mode flesh 

Sartor Resartus. with its explosive transcen- 
dentalism, met with no friendly reception save by a 
few hkn Hmorson, who welcomed its ajiti-matcnol- 
istic standpoint Very different was the lecoption 
of the French Revolution, whore he gives a ooncroto 
illustration of the thisis in Sartor, Tho French 
Revolution is not a history , indeed Carlyle hod not 
the makings of an historian, for his vision is not 
panoramic , ho nevoi seeks to re-toll the story of 
the past, but to explain tho significance of the past, 
and this he docs m a senes of pictures , extonialisos 
Bpintuol forces, rather than physical appearances 

But if he does this it is due to no intellectual 
indifferenco on his side to the histoncal detail — ^for 
even to-day, when so much has been discovered 
about that time that was hidden from Carlyle, the 
essential truth of his picture is untouched It is 
duo rather to that, that ho gives ub tho Revolution 
in terms of poetry and not of prose And a wonder- 
ful prose-poem the book remains — a dramatic poem 
that no student of history can afford to pass by 
He will not learn tho story of tho Revolution from 
this book, but, having mastered the story, and tho 
great sequence of events in any reliable text-book, 
he will understand the Revolution the better for 
reading Carlyle’s poem 

The French Revolution appeared in 1837, then 
come hiB httlo book on Chartism, and Heroes and 
Hero Worship (1841), Of tho latter book wo have 
already spoken ; Carlyle’s histoncal standpoint is 
hero illustrated in brief samples, in a pomted, lucid, 
and attractive manner CAartum is best considered 
along with Past and Present and Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, for m these three volumes his social 
creed is fully expressed in its runnus yet character- 
istic blend of radicalism and conservatism; its 
idealism of the past ; its ptcon on the strong man 


whom the people should obey its contempt for 
legislative forms ; its denunciation of laissez fairs, 
Aimdst much extravagance, as, for instance, m 
the unrestrained denunciation of Fohticol Ma- 
chinery ; amidst much wilful wrong-headedness, as, 
for instance, his defence of Slavery, there are many 
luminous suggestions on social politics that sub- 
sequent reformers have seized upon 

His condemnation of tho drones of modem hfe ; 
his insistence on tho necessity for the “ organisation 
of labour ” ; his clear perception that the pnvilege 
to vote IS an ompty enough one unless the Demos 
bo educated to use this privilege wiiioly , his dia- 
tribes on the Cash-nexus that binds men together 
under modern capitalist conditions , m all such 
matters Carlyle spoke hke a seer to his generation 
Many of his phrases have become watchwords to- 
day for the worker — phrases such as “ Justice 
before Charity ” — “ Permanence of Employment ” 
— “ A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s woik ” 

Meanwhile, m 1845, came the big book on Crom- 
well and the re-discovery of the greatness of 
Puritanism , for that it was great is practically 
assented to In its way the book is fully os fine 
from tho intolleetual point of view as tho French 
Revolution ; and when we consider the drabbier 
nature of the material, the absence of those pictur- 
esque dramatic episodes that help any man who 
writes of tho ago of Robespierre, it is then that we 
appreciate the patient industry, the artistic skill, 
the imaginative homogeneity of the performance 

The Life of Sterling (1851) that followed Cronivell 
and the Social Essays, has a distinctive place among 
Carlyle’s wntings , there is no thunder hero, 
nothing of tho faerce worship and hot intensity that 
inform most of Carlyle’s works There is an atmos- 
phere of spiritual ealin ruriously unlike the pre- 
valent mood of tho writer, while those who find 
Carlj’le's usual style an irritant rather than a 
stimulant may find hero a clear, tranquil, and sub- 
dued prose that cannot upset thnr suseeptibilities 

This tribute from a friend, charitable yet just, 
ranks among the best pieces of biographical writing 
in our language 

Then came a longish interval during which Carlyle 
was passing through, os his wife humorously called 
it, “ the Valley of tho Shadow of Frederick ” Loss 
attractive than the French Revolution, less direct 
m its appeal to most English roadcis than the 
Cromwell, Frederick the Great is tho greatest in- 
tellectual feat performed by Carlyle Indeed in 
Its treatment of Frederick’s military carpmgs, it 
IB regarded as a classic in Germany, and his industry, 
dextenty, and power of charactensation have never 
been shown to better advantage ; nono-the-loss, 
Carlyle’s admiration for his hero cannot command 
the same assent as other studies in hero worship 
have done, and special pleading in this class of 
work IB often unconvincing Tho book severely 
taxed Carlyle’s powers, as we may believe when we 
consider its scope and content , and it is one of the 
hardest to construe of the author’s writings, largely 
because Carlyle’s mannensms of style are nowhere 
more abundant 

There are two ways of regarding Carlyle’s sigm- 
fioance. We may regard him merely as a ftnue 
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m letters, or we may look at him as a prophot to 
his age. In both capacitiee he deserves the atten< 
tion of the btorary student. 

Let us consider these two aspects more fully 
than we have hitherto done. And lust of all take 
Carlyle as a literary artist 

Even those who condemn his thought os con- 
fused, and cbtoom his ethical influence os ovor-iated, 
concodo him greatness as an artist His books 
abound in brilliantly vivid pictures Whatever he 
touches, whether a bit of landscape, an histoncel 
character, a biographical detail, even a date, is 
made alive and significeuit His stylo has serious 
defects, but actuality and intensity are not among 
thorn W'ltli a few strokes of tho pen ha can vitalise 
the landscape 

“ Waving, blooming country of tho brightest groon ; 
dotted all over witli liunclsoine villoH, liandsoine grovos : 
crosHod by roods and liuinon tioflic, here mandible or 
heard only as a musical hum ; and bclnnd all an arm, 
iiMiler olive-tintod haze, the illimitable, limitary ocean 
of London ” 

Equally well can he paint the human element, as 
m this sketch of Coleridge’s mterminablo mono- 
logues ; 

“ He began anywhero you put aomo question to him, 
mado soiiii suggestive observation ; instead of aiimvonng 
this, or detid^ly setting out towards on answer of 
it, ho would acciuuulato (ornudablo apparatus, logical 
Fwim-hltnhli rs, trniiM eiult ntal lifo-presen en>, oiid otlur 
precautionary and vihieulutorv gtnr fui hitting out; 

]K rliHi>H did at IftsI get under way — hut was swiftly 
huiieiled, turned aside by the flatno of some radiant new 
game on tins hand or on that into now courses, and 
ever into now , and before long into all the umverse. 
where it was uncertom what giuiio you would oateb, 
or whetlior ony ” 

In tho COSO of Colondgo tho blame exceeds the 
praise ; if we turn to his picture of Cromwell, whore 
Ins moral sympatliKis wore more actually ougaged, 
wo may soo how well ho can penetrate the poeuh- 
antics of the man and gut at the core of his greatness 

" And withal this hypochondria, what was it but the 
very groatiiehs of the man, tho depth and tenderness of 
Ills ideal alToctions , the quantity of sympathy ho hod 
with things 7 The qnontity of insight ho could got over 
Hungs this WfLS his hypochondria Tho man's inisoTy, 
ns men's misery always does, euino of his greatness 
K.viiurl Johnson is that kind of man Sorrow -stricken, 
hiU -distracted, the wide element of mournful hlaele 
enveloping him — wide as tho world It is the character 
ol a prophetic man ; a man with his whole soul seeing 
and struggling to see.” 

Carlylo’s imagination is, as Emoraon truly ob- 
Horvod, of the stereoscopic order. He can give 
Riibstnnoo and perspective to his pictures Hia 
figures aro not embroidered decorations on flat 
surfaces No wiitor of our time con more happily 
sum up tho character of a man in a phrase. Take, 
fur instonco, the following felicities . “ Bacon sees 
— Shakospoaro sees through,” Swift carried “sar- 
casm to an cpio pitch” — Mazzini, “morciful and 
fierce, true as steel, tho word and thought of him 
limpid os water ; by naturo a little lyrical poet ” 
With what humorous insight he haa referred to Dean 
Stanley as “ knocking holes in the Church of Eng- 
land ” ; satirised the orgumonta of the mutative 


Tractanans as “ spectral Puseyisms,” and Cole- 
ridge’s failure of will power as “ a steam eiigme of 
a hundnid horse-power with tho boiler burst ” 

Small wonder that Emerson said of him, “ No- 
thing seems hid from those wonderful eyes ol youiB ; 
those devouring, thoso thirsty eyes ; those portrait- 
eating, portiait pointing uyes of thine ” 

No two writers of divergent tempoioment bettor 
appreciated each other’s greatness than Carlyle and 
Emersou 'I'ho ojiposite of Emerson in tempora- 
ment and m method, no one has bi ttor appraised 
his stylo than Carlyle, m the following sentence: 

“Brevity, simplicity, softness, buinety grace, with 
such a penetrating meaning, soft enougli, but irresistible, 
going down to the deplfis uud up to the fieiglits us silent 
ductricity goes ” 

This brilliant intensity of stylo is occasionally 
bhnding and loads the writer into violent contrasts 
that lack proportion ; but this is only the defoct of 
his virtue as a writer For tho writing is always 
iiidividiuil and forceful, never dull, msmeere, nor 
tnvial 

Passing from tho manner to the matter of his 
cnhcisin, it may bo noted how that he reduces 
every subject to a common moral denomiiiution. 
His best ciitieibms are something much more than 
hlorary eutiniates, they are syiiritual appris lationB. 
Take, for instance, liis admimblo essay on Bums. 
Hero he goes to the root of the matter at once : 

“The cxoellenee of Bums Is, indeed, among the rarest, 
whetlivr iti poilrv or prose; bul, at Ihii suine time, it 
la plain and easily reeugnisi d ; lus bittrcrtly, his iiidis- 
pulublu an of Truth. Hero oie no fabulous woes or 
joys; no hollow fantastic sentimentulitiis ; no wire- 
drawn refinings, either in thought or feeling the passion 
that IS traced before us has glowed ni a living heart: 
the opinion he utters hos risen m his own under, landing, 
and lieeii a light to liis own steps Be dues not write 
from bearsaj , but from sight and evperieiirn , it is the 
seems that he hue lived and Inbound amidst, that be 
describes , those scenes, rude and liumlili as t hi'y are, 
have kiiitllod bi autifuleniotionsiii his snul, noble thoughts, 
ond definite resolves , and bespeaks forth what is in him, 
not from any out ward call of vanity or interest, I nil Is cauBO 
Ins heart is too full to be silent He speaks it with such 
molodv and modulation os lio can ‘in homely rustic 
Jingle ’ ; but it is his own, and genuine This is the 
grand secret for finding readers and retaining them : let 
him who would mnvn and convince others be first moved 
and convinced himself ” 

Tho same applies to his finely suggestive essays 
on German literature He had httle of Coleridge’s 
subtle metaphysical power, but had a mody instinct 
for ezpressmg German thought in terms of human 
worth 

As a hterary critic Carlylo haa none of the light or 
pracoB, for ho is too atom a wnyfarcr to cure to 
saunler ulong tho highways of hteraluro , Ins ima- 
gmation, intense anti eoncrete, 111 ds no siistenaiiee 
m the exquisito abstractions of a Slioraij on tho 
ono hand, or the clear, logical pn^sciil nient of a -Tolm 
Stuart Mill on the othor. Tltorc must be poasion, 
or pronounced ethical bias in a writer for Civrltle to 
value him. He valued the teacher in Ooellio rather 
than the artist ; tho genied man m Reott rather than 
the story-teller, and where he could defoct no dis- 
tinct moral purpose, nor grijipiiig emotional power, 
be woe frankly umntoroeted and did less than justice 
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to his subject. Personality is evorything to him that the coUoctivo usefulness of a community lies 


This supplies him with his motive as an historian. 
History to him is “ the essence of uinumorablo 
biographies ” — so ho makes it his purpose to find 
out what the distinctive qualities are of the great 
man. With the anatomy of history he is not 
concerned, and if ho is unduly contemptuous of the 
oxtemalB, at any rate few men have striven more 
earnestly to probe its soul If blind to the fosuna- 
tion of Its pageantry, ho is fully ahve to its drama. 

History for him, therefore, is one long battle 
between the forces within and the forces without, 
and he is at his best m dealing with tlie fierce 
dramatic onsoa of history, such as the French 
Revolution or the Puritan revolt He can forgive 
brutality ; he will never condone weakness The 
great man for him is the strong man : “ It is the 
property of the hero that m o\ery time m every 
place he comes back to reahty ’* 

Carlyle is at his happiest when the historical 
drama he is painting centres round a moral ideal — 
as m the cose of Cromuell There is much of 
Cromwell in Carlyle — and he brought the present 
generation face to foco with the groat Puritan , we 
have his words, wo can hear the tone of his voice, 
we see him in his tent, m council ; every detail, the 
most minute, is hero 

lie has done much to rescue the Puiitans from 
obhquy ; popular modern sentiment had decided 
they were half hypocrites, half fanatics The hypo- 
critical idea ho quite exploded, and if ho did not 
attempt to explain away tho fanaticism he made 
of it a much more glorious thing than we had 
accounted it Cromwell’s fino conception of Justice, 
his noblo ideal of Duly, lus splendid Honesty ; 
the grit, tho patience, the coropelhug peisonahty 
of the man arc mode maiufcst 

In reiiroaoluiig England for her sloth, her God- 
lessness, and in sighing fur tho return of the Puritan 
ideals, one feels that Carlyle, just as he constitu- 
tionally exaggerated the evils of the day, exaggerates 
tho value of his remedy Extremes pioduce ex- 
tremes The Puritan despotism, excellent in many 
ways, produced tho Restoration Tho Middle Ages 
ho so idealised in Peui and Pn sent hod evils of their 
own quite as oppressive as those we havo to-day, 
and tho return of mednevalism sighed for by Carlyle 
can scarcely bo considered sonuusly. He seized 
on certain features which ho admired, the defects 
he never noticed 

The word Lilierty hod for him nono of the 
glamour, the inspiiatioii which it signified to tho 
poet Shelley, nor even the mere qualified pobtical 
value which Mill at' ached to it Rovolutioiiaiy 
though ho was in his preaching, ho hod not oscaped 
the strong wavo of reaction against the Kc\ elution 
which swept over England after the Napoleonic 
war Tliat great banner of the Revolution, Liberty, 
was too blood stained ; he recoiled from it 

"In freedom for itself,” he says, "there is nothlngto 
raise a man above the fly ■ the first duty of a pooplo is 
to find their chief, tho second and last to obey him: 
we see to what men havo boon brought by liberty, 
equahty and fraternity ” 

I think in his heart that Carlyle realised that the 
strong man is the wise man ; the men who sees 


in every part yioldmg up its quota. Force will not 
cfioct this . Persuasion and Sympathy may. But 
he was earned away by his love of Strength, and 
did not see that for a few to whom Might was the 
symbol of Right, there were many for whom no 
morel claim could bo preferred 

Give them lonturies to try it, he says, and Might 
and Right w ill bo found to bo identical The strong 
thing will prove itself the just thmg But this is 
begging the question A Might that dominates 
for centuries and then is “ found out ” does not 
coose to bo Might : else we must approve the 
bjianish Inquisition Mazzini failed at first, who 
would decry him as unjust ? Carlyle sneered at 
him, but was obliged ultimately to admit bis 
greatness 

No : Carlyle’s doctnno earned out logically leads 
to on oligarchy subversive of mental and moral 
growth It IS useful m certain stages of a nation’s 
history, but il is not for grown-up men and women 

Carlyle safeguards his claim for obedience by 
maintaining that we hold no obedience to tyranny 
but obedience to enhghtoned despotism. 

“Of all ' rights of men ’ this right of the ignorant to 
be guidod hy tho wisor, gently or forcibly, is tho indis- 
putablosl. . Cannot ono discern, across all demo- 
cratic turbulence, clattering oi ballot-boxes, and in- 
finite sorrowful jangle, that this is at bottom tho wish 
and praver of nil huuiaii hearts everywhere, * Give us a 
loader’ } ” 

A loader ” certainly, but may not tho loader 
come from the very democracy of which Cailylo is 
so scornful T 

Certainly, some of tho st rong men Cailyle admired 
were not just nion, tor ho ajiprovcd the Czar, unduly 
glunfiod Frederick, grievously idealised Governor 
Eyre 

Now il is not hard to soe what is in Carlyle’s 
mind when ho applauds Force, Cbpecially the force 
of some potent personality , for strength, even 
when tyrannous, is bettor than weakness It is 
bettor to do ill than to do nothing Weakness, 
vacillatiun, indifiFuroiice, timidity, these thmgs 
make for onarehy and stagnation In times of 
confusion tho strong man is wanted England 
needs a IHidor despot — and thrives Franco re- 
quires a Napoleon — and order is restored But 
what then T 

Tho Stuarts failed— since England hod ceased to 
need a despot DespotiHni at best is a negative 
mood It has no constniclivo power It does not 
mako the bp.st of a race, it koeps them under. 
Napoleon arcomplishod a needful work — ^but in 
attomjiting to perpetuate force os a rule of state- 
craft, failed 

Carlyle’s famous remark that the pooplo of Eng- 
land consisted of thirty nulhons, mostly fools, 
certainly harmonises — ^idiatever allowance bo made 
for humorous exaggeration — with his distaste for 
“ tho divine right of democracy ” ; yet we must 
not overlook the fact that no one more warmly 
espoused the cause of tho poor or more bitterly 
denonnoed the wealthy drones that abound m 
society. 
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“ Oh, if you could dethrone that brute, god Mammon, 
and put a spirit God in his place I " ho cries *' One 
■way or other he must and will have to be dotlironed. 
Supply and demand is not the one law of nature Deep, 
far doeper, are law’s obligations, sacred os man’s life 
itself , . . To moke some human hearts a little wiser, 
manfully happier, more blessed, loss accuibed, it Is work 
for a God ” 

Ho preached tho doctrine of a moral change in 
society Ho looks to the ruling classes for tho 
initiative , and fails to understand tho real signifi- 
canco of the democratic appeal. Far clearor in 
insight on tills point was his contemporary, John 
Sttiart Mill 

" The idea of rational democracy,” said Mill, " is not 
that {leople Ihein'iclvos govern, but that they liavo 
siHiunty for good goiurnmonl This security they con 
liaie only by ri tuiiiiiig in tlicir own hands tho ultnuato 
cuiilrol Tlie peiipio ought to be masters employing 
servants more skilful than tbomselvcs ” 

That surely is a soundor political ideal than 
Carlyle’s onhghteniA despotism. 

Ubedieiico is good : so also is loyalty and hero- 
worship But the sense of individual responsi- 
bility IS, after all, tho must important ; os Emerson 
said, ” It IS a low bow lit to give something i it is 
a high ln'iiotit to onablo me to do somi-what of 
myself ” George Ebot expressed it e\ cn more 
pithily when she said . “ Tliusu who trust us, edu- 
cate us ” 

Cailylo’s social philosophy is vitiated therefore 
by Its extravagant dcjicndenco on authority Apart 
from thH, there arc many admii-ablc points in his 
diclu oil political and social subjects 

Yet it IS us an ethical force that Carlylo will bo 
best lemeiuborod Here scarcely ever is he at 
fault biiiceru and hnrioui able in all bis dialings, 
ho preached axiraotnal woikadiiy ereed that is us 
much a living foico to-day os in the tunc when it 
was lust delivered If his hatred of eoinjiruiniso 
led him at times into mtemperanco of sjs ecli, the 
feeling at the bottom wius incontroyoiliblo enough. 
By a little trimming, and toning dow ii, ho might at 
more than one junctuni in his career lia\e sojured 
a material position tliiit would have suv'cd hmi 
many a year ot hiinl stiniggle But ho never 
eompromisod, never abated a jot of wliat ho hold 
to be right And if he proved impervious to tho 
blandishments of money, he wos equally impervious 
to the seduction of jiraise Sucti'ss has spoiled 
many a good man : it never affeeteil Csrlyle 

T believe that tho glowing sincerity of his Sailor 
RLtarlun, tho moral Miigguativeness of liis Hem 
WoTsliip and Ills ('romwcU, and the largo poetic 
imagiiialion of curtain of liis Enmuii will exercise a 
more oommiinding and permanent iiifiueneo than 
even tho bnlliaiiey of tho French RevoliUvin and 
Frederick, and that because, as Leigh Hunt said of 
him 

“ \Vhat Mr. Corlylo loves bettor than his fault-finding, 
with all its oloquonco, is the face of any human creature 
tliat looks suffenng, and loving, and sincere.” 

In concluding this rough survey of his work, 
something may be said of Carlyle-ose that has 
troubled and will oontmue to trouble many roadors. 
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Carlyle’s stylo is, save with a few exceptions, 
notably m the Life of Sterling, a distuibing, be- 
wildoriug, and often exasperating stylo , it is ut the 
some time a perfectly sijicero and natural expies- 
sion of the writer’s temper of mind Tho style is the 
man Its defects arc bound up with its virtues (for 
Sterling only exhibits ono sido of Carlyle’s nuturo), 
and though wo may regret its extravagances and 
contortions, they arc part of the price wo pay for 
his peculiar humour, sat ire, and tempesi nous elo- 
quence The style, just us in Meredith’s case, 
will necessarily Lmit his appeal, and in an age hk > 
ours of hurry and bustle, the writers wlm uxpre-ss 
themselves elearly and simply will liavo, lui- 
dcubtedly, the widir iiiiluenee As a figure m 
our social htorary history Carlylo will always ’ocm 
a large ami nnportant figure, but as u inakir of 
letters he will jirobably survive to the ri tiding world 
at large rather m suggestiv o fragments 

Geoiioe Fox 

Perhaps tho most romaikahk incident in Modem 
History, says Tei tcisdrockli, is not tlio Diet of IVornis, 
still less the Battle ot Aasteilits, M nterloo, I’eterloo, or 
any other buttle , but an incident psbsod uartlessly ov^er 
by most Historians, and treated with soiiio degree of 
ridicule by others, namely, Ucoigo Fox’s making to 
hinisi.lt a suit of leather This man, the first of tho 
Quaker,, oud by trade a shoemaker, wni ono of those 
to whom, under ruder or purtr form, tho Diviiio Idea of 
the Universe is pleased to manifest it,.elt , and, across 
all till hulls of Ignorance and earthlv DrgiiidHtion, 
bliine tlmuigh, in unsjieakablo Awlulness, uus|ieakublo 
Beauty, on their souls who Iherofim uio iighlly 
looountcd Prophets, God-possessed, or oviii Clods, us 
in some penous it bus ohunued Sitting in his stall; 
working on tanned hides, amid pineers, paste horns, 
lusin, swiiio-biistles, and a nameless flood of rubbish, 
this youth had, novertbelcss, u Living Bpint helori<iiig 
to him , also aii antique Inspired \ oliinie through » filth 
asthiough a window, it eouJel look ujiw arils, anel eliseern 
IlH eulost’al Home. The task of a dailv Jinii ot shins, 
coujilfsj even with soniu prosjHiet ot vietuiils, and an 
hoiiuurahle Mastership ,i, Cordwtmierv, and jitrliujis tho 
post ot 'J’hird borough in his hundred, as the crown of 
long faillitul sewing, was nowise satisfaetioii enough to 
out h u mind but ev'eii uniid tho horing and haiiiiminng 
caino tones from that far cuuiitrv, eaine Splendours and 
Terrors, for this jioor Cordwamer, as wo said, was a 
Man; and the Teinjilo of Imincnsitv, whereui us Man 
he liael been sent to minister, w'os full of holy mystery 
to him. 

The Clergy of the neighbourhood, the oidamed 
Martchere nud Interpreters of that „aiiio holy mvsterj’, 
lihteiwil withuiiafleeted leihum to his consviltatiiai^ unci 
advised him, Us tho solution of such doubti "to iliink 
lieer and daneo with the girls” Blind leadiis of tho 
blind ' For vvliot end wi-re their titlii s lev led and I'liti n , 
for what were tlioir shovel-hats seoopeel out and their 
uurpiiies ami cassock aprons girt on , and such a cliureli- 
ropaiimg, mid chaffering, and orgtiiiiiig, unil otliew 
locketing, held over that ®pot of God’s earth — if man 
were but u Patent Digester, and the belly with its 
udjuucta tho grand 11011111 v ? Fox iirned eroin them, 
■with tears and sui lesl scorn, back to his Leal hei -parings 
and his Bible Mountains of eueuinbruiice, higber than 
/Ftna, bud been hca|M'd over that Spirit • but it was a 
Spirit and would not lie buried there Tliroiigh long 
dayannil nights of silent agoiiv, it struggled and wrentlesl 
with a man’s force, to lie free , how its prison incuntaius 
heaved and swayed tumultuously, as tho giant spiiit 
shook them to this hand and that, and cmciged into 
tho light ot Heaven' That Leicester shoo-shop hod 
men known it, wos a holier place than any Vatu an or 
Xiorotto-Shrine. “So bondagod, and hampered, and 
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hemmed In,” groaned he, “with thousand requisitions, 
obligations, straps, tatters, and tagrags, I oan neither 
see nor mo\ e : not my own am 1, but the World’s ; 
and time flioa fast, and [leaven is high, and Hell is 
deep : Man ! bethink thee, if thou hast power of 
Thought I W’hy not ; what binds me hero 1 Want, 
want' — Ila, of what t Hill all the shoe-wages under 
the moon ferry me across into that for Laud of Lmht t 
Only Meditation ran, and devout prayer to God. 1 will 
to the woods : the hollow of a tree will lodge me, wild- 
berries feed me ; and for clothes, cannot 1 stitch myself 
one perennial suit of Leather 1 ” 

Historical oil-painting, continues Teufelsdrorkh, is one 
of the Arts I never prachseil ; therefore shall I not 
decide whether this subject were easy of execution on 
the canvas Yet often as it si'emcd to me as if such 
lirst outfloshing of man’s Freewill, to lighten, more and 
more into Day, the Chaotic Night that threatened to 
engulf him in its hindrances and its horrors w'cre pro- 
perly the only grandeur there is in History. Let some 
living Angelo or Rosa, with seeing eye and understand- 
ing heart, picture George Fox on that morning, when ho 
spreads out his rutting-boord for the last time, and cuts 
cowhides by unwonted patterns, and stitches tliem 
together into one continuous all-inchiding Cose, the 
farewell scrvico of Ins awl I Stitch away, thou noblo 
Fox : every pnek of that little instrument is pricking 
Into tlie heart of Slavery, and world-worship and the 
Mammon-god Thy elbows jerk as in strong swimmer- 
strokes, and every stroke is beanng thee across the 
Priaon-ditch within which Vanity holds her Workhouse 
and Kagfair into lands of true Liberty ; wore the work 
done, there is in broad £laio]ie one Free Man, and thou 
art he I 

Thus from tho lowest depth there is a path to the 
loftiest height and for tho Poor also a Gospel has 
been published Surely if, ns D'Aleuibart assorts, my 
illustrious namesake, Diogenes, was tho greatest man of 
Antiquity, only that he wanted Doconev. then bv 
stronger reason is George Fox the greatest of the 
Moderns, and greater than Diogenes himself for ho 
too stands on the adamantine basis of his Manhood, 
costing aside all props and shores ; yet not. in half- 
savage Pride, under- voluiug tho Kart h ; valuing it rot her, 
os a place to yield him warmth and food, ho looks 
Heavenward from his Karth, and dwells in an clement 
of Mercy and H orship, with a still Strength, snih as 
the Cynic’s tub did nowLse witness Great, truly , was 
the Tub , a temple from whi< h man’s dignity and 
divinity was scornfully prooohed abroad : hut gn liter is 
the Leather Hull, for tho same sermon was proochod 
there, and not m Scorn but in Love ^ 

One has only to glanco at any Victorian libroty 
to Boe what a popular figure the didactic ossayist 
used to be , and yet how uninspiring and commoii- 
plaoe many of thone writers turn out to be if we look 
at their pages to-day Among the more notable of 
the crowd are tho two Hares (Julius, 170S-180S , 
Augustus, 1792-1834), whose aphoristic Gucaaca at 
Truth was once so eagerly road Neither they nor 
iSir Arthur Helps (1813-1876), author of Frienda in 
Coimcd (1847—1869) and Cmnpantonaof my Solitude 
(1861), show any depth or originality; and their 
popularity yvas duo probably to the fact that they 
expressed sensibly, and with mild htorary abihty, 
sentiments held to be improvmg 

VVruiAM Kathroxe Gkeo (1809-1881) is a de- 
cidedly more interesting figure He was a clear, 
vigoroiLs writer on social and religious problems fiom 
a Radical standpoint Hia Creed of Chnalendom is 
practically a Unitarian mamfesto, and its chief ment 
lies in the forcible lucidity with which he states his 
ease Of greater interest to day is the volume 

^ Sartor Seaartua. 


Enigmaa of Life, which is more varied m its scope, 
and gives a good picture of the vanous aooial and 
ethical problems troubhng his generation. 

More mteresting still, from the literary point of 
view, IB WiLUAM Biughty Bands (1823-1882), of 
whom Professor Walker has justly said he was “ as 
much under-rated as Helps has been over-rated ” 
Hut doli^tful verso is treated elsewhere Of his 
prose, the two volumes, Henry Holbeach . Student 
in Life and Philosophy (18b5) and Viewa and Opi- 
nions (1866), give us of his best m wise, yvitty, 
and trenchant sayings on the life of his day 

But ho was not merely a maker of aphoristic 
apotliegms, ho had tho power of visualising certain 
typos of character with a dry humour that reminds 
the reader of Ohv'or Wendell Holmes 

More concernod with letters, less with contem- 
porary life, are Sir John Skelton (1 831-1897), with 
hiH agu'cablo and spnglitly Nugae Criticw (1882) and 
Totte-'fo/l, (1894), and A K H Boyd (1826-1899), 
whose Recreatwna of a Country Parson (1869-1861), 
and other volumes of nuscdlaneous essay work, 
contom a good deal of pleasant chatter 

The next critio of importance is Matthew 
Arno ld ; be has greater versatility and more Ixidy 
than Hunt, anil although he is far less sympathetio 
and discerning m his appreciation of romontio 
poetry, his more considerable scholarship and ac- 
complishment make him a figure of tho first import- 
uiioe 

At first Bight, Arnold's critical essays may dis- 
appoint the student Ho has no aptitude for 
logical arrangement , cares little aliout presenting 
a live and definite pirtrait of the subject of the 
cntioisiu, and maki's uu attempt to look round hii 
hiibjeit, indeed, when his sympathies are “ im- 
jierfect ’ (to use Klin's jihraso), he does not try 
oven to pivseiit the w nter's own point of view He 
doesn’t like him, Hint is suffieient He dismisses 
Shelley just ns ni another direction he dismisses 
imraclcs, w ilh a shrug of the shoulders 

These are diuwbaoks which cannot be lightly 
passed over None tho less they are outweighed 
by the positive merits of Arnold’s critical accom 
plishmcnt 

To begin with, no one, with the exception of Mr 
Watts-Dunton, proved so happy as ho in tho art of 
comparative criticism His wide scholarship, rein- 
forced by a delicat .0 literary palate, make his remarks 
on foreign hternture and his comparison of English 
and continental literature especially valuable If 
he failed to do jiLstico to seme groat romantic 
wntora, ho at any rate did much to restore a proper 
appreciation of classicism that the great outburst 
of romontio literature had tended to obscure and 
bohttle Then oven his most fragmentary and dis- 
connected critical work alxiunds in luminous 
fioshes of insight His work is never negligible, 
and what is almost as important, it is never dull 
To consider his onticul work m greater detail 
Arnold's plea for olassicisin as opposed to roman- 
tioism may first be considered Although he 
Ignored or belittled much that was valuable m 
romanticism, he has pointed out very clearly its 
defects and weaknesses as a movement He 
exposed the exaggerated iroportanoo attached to 
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the Middle Agee, and the “ grolesquenesa ” and 
“ irrationality ” of muob bterary medisvalism 
He saw just aa clearly, yet with more sympathy, 
the tendency toward eooentncity, formlessness, 
and lack of balance oncouragod by romanticism, 
and held that, m the case of the Englisli people, the 
excessive dovotion to romanticism was especially 
harmful, smee England was “ the native home of 
mtellectual oeoentrioity of all kinds ” The defect 
of the Pro-Raphaehto movement, he held, was to 
imagine “ that the peculiar effect of nature resides 
in the whole and not m the parts ” What is tho 
cure for this 1 Arnold gives it not only onoe (it 
first appears m the Profa(.e to Hie Foems of 1853), 
but again and ogam m his writings A return to 
tho classical spirit is “ calm choorfulnose, dis- 
interested objectivity ” If wo wished to regain 
this, wo must not only study the classics themselves, 
but pay less attention to Gorman and more atten- 
tion to French literature Why 1 In his Literary 
Inftuerux of Academteo he gives tho reason : “ Opou- 
ness of mind and flexibility of intolligoiico were very 
signal characteristics of the Athenian people in 
ancient times ; everybody will feci that openness 
of mind and flexibility of intolligimce are remark- 
able charactoristicB of tlio French people in modern 
times ” Not that French literature is essentially 
greater than German or English literature Franco 
for him was “famed in all great arts, in none 
supreme ” , there is gnatcr genius to bo found m 
tho laud that produced Shakespeare and Milton , 
gioater goiiitis in tho diuiitry that gave us Goethe 
But we have so much natural aihnity with the 
Teutonic peoples, wo nwd a coireotivc Wo don’t 
need more idr-aw, more jirovocativo tliouglit, we 
neod gnat Cl luenlity, harmony of presentment , 
these wo sluvll liiid m French literature Heme s 
greatness lay in tlie fact that ho applied French 
methods to Teutonic thought 

One of tlio most important legacies of this 
classical spirit for tho critic was tho spirit of dis- 
mtciostodness, of self -detachment Tins is the 
spirit mdoed that ammates all Arnold's work, 
whether critical or creative. Suavity, os we saw, 
was a diimiiiunt note of his verse , (ho absence of 
violenoo — whether in laudation or disapprobation 
Arnold is always m kid gloves , and if kid gloves are 
not exciting adornment for a poet, there is much to 
be said for tho kid glovo in criticism You can bo 
qmte as detully with tho kid glove aa with the 
naked fist if you know how to hit Arnold cer- 
tainly know how to hit, and whether in prose 
letters or in social satire ho proved a contro- 
versialist of remarkable power In his Essays in 
Vnlicism, his Gultura and Ananhy, lus Enendshtp' s 
Garland, Ins breeding is perfect, liis voice is never 
raised ; but tho light bmiter, the courteous irony, 
tho searching Hmilysis, aie of tho highest quality 

There is a consistent point of view underlying all 
Arnold’s writings It may be soon ui Ins well- 
known diotum on Culture : 

“Oullnre seeks to do away with cloeses and sects 
to make the best that has been thought and known 
to tlie world current everywhere ; to make all men 
live in an atmosphere of sweetness and light, where 
they may use ideal as it uses them ilseJf, freely, un- 
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masked, onrl not bound by them. This is llip social 
idea, and the men of culture are the true apostles of 
equality ” 

Again 

“ The grand power of poetry is Its Interpretative 
power , l)v which 1 mean, not a power of drawing out 
lu blatk and while an explanation of the mjstcry of tho 
universe, iiut the power of so dealing with things as to 
awaken in ns a wonderlully full, new, and Intimate sense 
of llicin, and of our relations with them When tins 
sense is awtikenod in us, ns to objects without us, we 
feel ourselves to be in contait with tho essential natiuo 
of those objects, to be no longer bewildered and oppressed 
by them, but to have their secrit, and to tie iii tiarinoiiy 
witli them , and this foohiig calms and sutLstles us as 
no other can ” 

Hence the ftimous remark that “ poetry n u 
criticism of life ’’ is an epigrammatic Bumunng uji 
of all that he contends for os a writer both of life 
and letters It means that poetry is more than 
a matter of cxtemols ; more than the utt eranees of 
certom moods , it is an expression of the moral 
and mtellectual attitude of tho literary artist 
Arnold’s opinion of the high function of culture and 
anarchy, as sujiplied by poetry, is oven more clearly 
scon if wo turn to Culture and Anarchy, where ho 
condemns the narrow rostnction of culture to a 
smattering of tho classics, and says he wishes to 
show what culture reallv is, what good it can do, 
and what is our especial neod of it 

In the opening chapter he premises thot culture, 
111 part, IS 

“A desire after the thmga of tho mind for their own 
hakes ond for the pleasure of sei mg them as they are,” 
hut ‘'till re >s another view,” he sajs, “in whieli (ho 
love of our neighbours, the impulses towards action 
blip, and benefioenee, the desire for removing human 
error, rleariiig human confusion, and diminishing 
human iniserv, the noble aspiration to leave the world 
lietlorand happier than wo found it — motives emiiienllv 
sneh ns are called social — come in us jiarts of tho ground 
of culture, and the main and pre-eminent part." 

Culture, therefore, is nothing more nor less than 
the study of perfection It moves by the force 
not only of pure knowledge, but of the moral and 
social passion for doing good 

In a later chapter he pumts out how that 

“ To walk staunchly by the best light one has, to lie 
strict and sincere with oncsell — not to bo of tho nunilier 
uf those who say and do not, to lie m earnest — this is 
tlio disciphne by which alone man oan lie enabled to 
rescue his life, to moke it eternal Tho intense and 
convinced cnergv witli which tlie Hebrew threw Inm- 
self upon Ins ideal of righteousness, and which inspired 
the inroiiiparolilo deflnitiou of the great Christian v irtun 
Faith — tho Huhstanoo of things hojied for, tlie ov idi nee 
of things not seen — this energy of dovotion to its ideal 
has belonged to Hebraism alone ’’ 

llollenism ho defines as “ the intelligoroe driving 
out those ideas which are, after all, the basis uf 
right practices, tho indomitable impulse to know 
and adjust them perfectly ” Hellenism amis at 
right Boiirig , Hebraism ut right doing Our aim 
should be to combine these, and not, os pantlieisin 
has done, emphasize conduct only 

Elsewhere Arnold applies this line of criticism 
to tho vanous divisions of English society. He 
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ooiidemna the " aristocratjo ” oleeses for their in- 
dillorence to ideas , the middle classes for their pre- 
occupation with money-making . 

“ Your niidflle-class men,” he aayn with catting ncorn. 
“think it tlie liigluht pihh of de\elopriicnt and ciiiii- 
riation, when their letters are earned twelve times a day 
from lilinBton to Camberwell, and from CamlH-rweil 
to Islinctna , and if railway trains run to and fro 
between them every rjuarter of on hour ” 

Yet while condemning the attention of the average 
man to what he calls “ practical conhiclcrations,” 
Arnold iH, ill the higher sense of tho term, a lover 
of piacticality Whether ho is lust to the “ mystic ’* 

IS a (li'hatable point that need not bo discussed here. 
Itut his dislike of any spiiitual attitude that could 
not bo expressed m definite, concrete usofulrie*, 

IK vertaiiily to the point No emo has inorc admir- 
ably disongnged from its pantheistic setting the 
sliiewd practicalily of KmciHon than he, or ap- 
praised more cleaily the pciiihar genius of Homo, 
or the hoahiig power of AYoidsworth Tlio giuat 
idealist in his view was always practical Uis 
dream-cast Ins have solid foundations, though thoir 
luircts may be in tne clouds 

One of tho bewt proofs of Arnold’s practicality 
lies 111 tlio sagacity of his educatioual proposals 
Ilo was hruod-niindod, without being m the least 
cranky iii his views as to olemoutary education 
Ho would have tho elements of French us well ua 
of Latin taught in the schools, and also the be- 
ginmng of natural sciences 

•• We arc all coming to bo agreed,’’ ho wrote, “ thot an 
entire ignorance of the e'stein of nature is os grave a 
defect in our children’s education os not to know tlioro 
was ever such a person as Charles the Fint.” 

He pointed out how that no one in Knglund won 
taught to teach, while in France the State took 
over with greater thoroughness every kind of educa- 
tion, and exacted a higher standard < >f cflicicncy from 
their teachers He particulnrisixl L’lSoole Nuiiiialo 
training college for teachers' metlicnls, for its ex- 
cellence At tho same fiitie, thougii ho compared 
greatly to its disadvantage tho methodical and 
desultory character of English Univeraity teaching 
with the ordinary methods of the French University, 
he was not blind to the defects m some of the French 
schools 

Most of us have come to believe now in the iiooes- 
sity of systematic State cxhicalion, and Arnold did 
much to convert us by his writings Ho admired 
especially the methods of German education Tho 
French Universities ho ootisidored iieodoU Lberty , 
the English needed sciences , Geriiiari Universities 
had both Tho University Extension Movcni“nt 
owed its pniiiiiry insfiiration to Arnold , and while 
many of the refoi niH ho advocated still I'cmnin to be 
earned out, much has now hcon accomplished for 
which he contended There were no more Iiboial* 
minded, clear-sighted educational refonuers m 
the Victorian ora than be and Thomas Henry 
Huxley. 

In conclusion, something may be sajd of Arnold’s 
philoBopluoal position 

His most important point in theological con- 
troversy was the emphasis he laic upon a bterary 


interpretation of the Bibles as opposed to a scientihu 
interpretation. He has been onticisod for en- 
croaching as a layman upon tho domain of the 
professional philosophci , but if lack of specialised 
scholarship rendered of doubtful value some of 
his ooncluBioiis, ho was sufficiently equipped in 
tho nuun for the end ho had m view — ^that of dis- 
engaging ethics from religion, and from freeing 
current religion from its narrow dogmatio basis. 
Its gloom, and its vulgarity Arnold’s treatment 
of controversial subjects is not free from flippancy, 
or from a certain cock-sureiioss. But m his final 
conclusions, which are best described os pantheistic, 
he arrived at a position which hss many distm- 
guished votaries to-day 

Of more practical iroportanco perhaps is the 
earnest, sincere, and essentially spiritual mterpre- 
Lation of tlio Scriptures — destructive ciiticism iiot- 
withstandmg — and tho striking moral beauty of 
many passages in Ltleraiute and Dotjma and Qod 
and the Bible 

Of Kobfut Louis Stbvbnhon’s work os a 
romancer and os a poet mention hss bi'eii mado 
cJscw'hcro There is not tho same original force 
and luteUeetuol body in his critical work that 
we find m tho groat ciitics of the Homaiitio 
movement , but in freshness, grace, and mdi- 
vidutthty he hiis few nvaht. EspocuiUy attroo- 
tivo IS tho personal, idiosyncralio note Ho does 
not lock either origmahty or depth , but those 
things are nut tho mam things that compel our 
attention in Btevennoii What holds us most w 
his engaging manner Examine his agrocuhlo 
essays, Virgimbue Puerisqiie anil Familiar Studiet 
of Min and Boole, and this qniihly will manifest 
itself Frcqut'ntly we bic reminded of Hiushlt, 
Lamb, and Moiitaigno Yot despite his obvious 
indebtedness to theso great or wntera, there is an 
mdivuluul Ihivour about Btevenson’s work — ^the 
flavour of an attnvctivu pursoiiahly. This is suili- 
cicnt ooinponsation 

As a critic of books his originality is perhaps 
more jironouiiccd but wise end lai^ though rnony 
of his utterances are, here again it is the pleasant 
distinction of pursunality that gives salt and flavour 
to thorn Thurc are many critics less brilliant, 
leas attractive in their speech, on wlmsc judgment 
we should place greater reliance Somotiinus, us 
in the essay on Victor Hugo's Jiomancm, his own 
temperninent stands in the way , at other times, 
os in his Thoreau article, there is a vein of wilful 
capriciousiices, even of impish malice, that distorts 
hiB judgmont. Neither essays can bo passed over, 
and both ore extremely interesting Ono cannot 
nay they luo sutisfyuig Stevenson does scant 
jusl ice to tho extraordinary passion, the Titanic 
strength of Hugo ; and in the cose of Thoroau, bo 
dwells too harshly upon the less gracious aspects 
of tho “ poet-nalurahst ” 

It 18 only fair to say, however, that in the case of 
Thoroau ho mode generous amends in the preface 
to the Collected Eneayg Both the reconsidered 
verdict and the onginal essay ore highly charoc- 
teriBtio of tho man Other men have said equally 
harsh things of Thoreau. Stevenson alone had 
the faamess, tho childlike frank spirit, to go baob 
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upon himaelf These ore (he things that endear us 
to Stevenson, and moke it impossible to be angry 
witn any of liis paradoxes and extravagant capors 
Who but Stevenson would have written thus . 

“Tlio most tomperato of living critics onoe marked 
a passage of my own with a cross and tho words, * Tlus 
seems nonsense.’ It not only seemed, It was so. It 
was a private bravado of my own which I had so ofton 
repeated to keep up iiiy spirits that I had grown at 
last wholly to believe it, and had ended by settmg down 
os a contribution to tho theory of life.” 

Touched by this conlidonco, one reads Stevenson 
— especially the letters — with a more discommg 
eyo, a mure compassionate understanding , and 
if at times one feds the presence of the Anel too 
strong and longs for a more human, less ellln per- 
sonality, then the thought that we are deahng 
with dohberato “ bravado ” may well check our im- 
patience. 

Men who stiller much are wont to keep up a 
bravo front by an appearance of mdiflerenoe 

Tho stylist Bumutimos is on embarraasmont to 
Stevenson’s rumanoee , we feel he is so careful 
about his literary appearances that the subjoct- 
malter suflers But his niceties of speech are ell 
to tho advantage of the essayist Some readers 
lament tho “ Shorter Catechist ” note in some of 
StevenMin’s firoso writings 1 cannot share this 
feeling of disfavour In the Lay Morals and 
Chnstian Servians, the moralist is perhaps a shade 
tiresome , but the Fabhs are wholly delightful ; 
and Jckyll and Ilydt, if somewhat over valued as 
a work of art, assurndly loses none of its interest 
and appeal bocauso it happens to be a morality in 
thin disguise It seoms to me that the “ Shorter 
Catechist ” clement m Stevenson is just the quality 
that ga\e him so fine a griphold of life, and rein- 
forced his art oy imparting a strain of idealism to 
his work that gavo it a body and power which 
otherwise it would have lacked 

Among the critics m the closing years of the Vic- 
torian ora arc soveral names of considerable interest 

Georgi; Henry Lewes (1817-1878) was a gifted 
and versatile man of letters, who wrote cm cxcellont 
Li/r of Goethe, und touched with grace and ilis- 
tmction, if with fitful power, philosophy, Sctiun, cuid 
criticism 

Harriet Martinbau (1802-1876) proved a keen 
and incisive critic of social pihtics Of greater 
importance was Walter Baoeiiot (1826-1877), a 
lino economist who never lost sight of the human 
equation ; and a fresh and stimulating litercwy 
critic, Richard Holt Hutton (1826-1897) of tho 
Spectator 

As hterary editor of the Spectator, Hutton wrote 
ciitieism on most of tho important tendoncies of 
his day and his ontioisms aro wido and diverse 
Many of those have been reprinted, and although 
there is a certain journalistic scrappinosa about the 
papers m Contemporary Thought and Thinkers (1 894)^ 
there ore no fow luminous suggestions, and a high 
sonousness of treatment He excelled especially 
ui ethical estimates With genume, if somewhat 
i^tnotod artistic sympathies, and a deeply religious 
nature, he was portioulasly successful m detadung 
tho thought and general attitude from a writer's 
work Consequently, when the writer had a more 


or less dofimte philosophy of life, none happier than 
Hutton m estimatmg cmd appraismg it One of liis 
best volumes of criticism is his Modem Guides of 
English Thought tn Matters of Faith whore lie 
reviews m turn the work and influence of Carlylo, 

J. H Newman, Matthew Arnold, George Kliut, and 
Fredonck Denison Maurice 

It IS not m the least necessary to agi ee w ith the 
theological aflimties m his nature that drew hmi 
to men like Newman and Maui ice, m order to 
appreciate the psychological slull with which be 
visualises and presents those personalities to us ; 
espocially is this the case with the Newman Essay, 
which fur its insight into tho unquestionable and 
perplexing genius of the man, is unexcelled by any 
other ontical estimate of tlus Oxford thinker 

The strength and weakness of Carlyle s religious 
position again is most admirably and fairly analysed 
and presented 

In his more purely hterary essays, those on Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Hawthorne, and Browmug aro 
perhaps the best Much has been written ou these 
groat Victonans by other critics, luoro finely 
sensitive to theiT artistic qualities, but no critique 
With which I am familiar seues w ith greater pus ct 
on what may be called tho moral dynamics than 
Hutton No doubt his weakness is tn see life and 
letters too much through a stained-gloss window , 
and constitutional pccuharitiob stood in the way 
of his doing full justice to such different writers os 
Shelley and Diokens 

But allowing for a certain ngidity of outlook, ho 
is a broad and discerning cntio. 

As a religious thinker, he was an Anglican of tho 
Maurician type Starting as a Unitarian, he came 
under the influence of Maunco and became a 
Churchman Tho lufluonoo of Maurice W'os not 
BO strung in later years, and Now man a mlliience to 
an extent took its place, but though foscuiated 
by Newman’s pcrsonalify, and immonsi'Iy im- 
pressed by his spirit ual stand jioint, ho could never 
reconcile bimsclf to Newman’s occlesiusl loism 
Hutton’s theological essays are remarkably sug- 
gostivo and thoughtful 

If nut Olio of our great critics, he is certainly one 
of our most mteresting , for despite a rather dis- 
conocitiug style, bo rarely fails to ariest utteiition 
by the bromwork which he put mto Ins ai titles, and 
to a high BoriouBiiess which never becomes porten- 
tous or merely didactic , and os an ethical fort e 
in weekly journalism bo ooeomplished a flue and 
notable work 

I'horo 18 nothing of the stained-gluss window 
about Sir Leslie Stephen’s (1834-1904) entioal 
wntings, Hutton wrote pnmanly as a religious 
moralist, Stephen as a thoughtlul man of the w tirld 
Hutton was peculiarly in sympathy with the Vic- 
torian ideal in letton, , Stephen s temperament is 
moro akin to the eighteenth century , and sumo of 
his best critical work trouts of cigliteeiitli century 
writers His studies of Johnson, of Sw ift, und of Pojie 
mtho “English Men of Letters” scrie.s,his mticlcs 
on Sterne, Rousseau, Qodwm and Shelley, Gray 
and his sohonl, are unsurpassed m modem critical 
literature for their ooncisenoss, their ratioiiahty, 
and their judicial urbanity In two respects, ho - 
ever, Stephen resembled Hutton. He bad little 
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Kympathy with the sesthetio aohool uf oritioism, 
distrusted hterary impreesionism, and always argues 
his case thoroughly If we do not agree with him, 
he at any rate gives us chapter and verse for his likes 
and dislikes in hterature 

In the second place, he is more mterested m 
the quahty of a man's thought than in his form 
of expression ile was admirably fitted for his 
editorial management of the Dicttonary of National 
Biography, which he supervised from 1882 to 1891, 
when owing to failing health he shored the control 
with Sir Sidney Lee The mtercst he invariably 
took in the man behind his writings, his taste for 
history, and his excellent scholarship, mode him 
especially fitted for the task of tiiogruphor A dry 
and pleasantly caustic humour added materially 
to the agreeable quality of his essay work The 
some qualities that inform his essay work, character- 
ise Ills mure elaborate books : English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Gentury (187<>-1878), and The English 
VtUUanans (1000), where the greatness as well as 
the httlcness of the ago, finds clear and convmcmg 
expression 

A word must be said also for his personal apologia 
— An Agnostic's Apology (1893) ; one of the frankest, 
fairest, and moat touching documents of its kind m 
the language 

A critic of equal scholarship and insight, but 
lesser performance, is H I) Tnaiix (1842-1900) 
i\s a critic he excelled in satire, as, for instance, m 
The New Lucian (1884), and in The New Humour, 
and Other Essays But even hero he scarcely did 
justice to the breadth of his powers A more sohd 
piece of work is his Cctendge m the “ English Men of 
Letters ” sorios, where ho is especially good in deohng 
with Coleridge os a prosoman and os a thinker 

Andrew 1,ano (1844—1913) m a literary iJ’Ar- 
tagnan m literature; he would edit a volume of 
fairy stones or learnedly attack an historical myth , 
write on “ Spooks,” Mary Queen of Scots, or turn 
a neat Ballad, with equal case and equal gusto 
Probably the extent of his adventurous ranges m 
literature, and tho time given to journalistic 
exigencies, will tell against tho value of his work in 
any particular direction Many of his critical essays 
make good reading , they are written with knowledge 
and enthusiasm , but they bear the marks of hasty 
writing, and give us httle more than the efSoree- 
conce of the writer’s culture 

Richard Garnett (1835-1906) has neither the 
versatihty of Lang, nor the philosophic power of 
Hutton or Stephen Uo was more essentially a 
scholarly man of letters like Traill, but differs from 
him in having a more sensitive, poetic temperament 
As with Ruskin and many another writer, he found 
better expression in prose than m vezse, though 
some of his lyrics arc agreeable enough His 
criticism of Coleridge, for instance, is a beautiful 
piece of work finely sensitive to the imaginative 
greatness of his subject No man hod a finer liter- 
ary palate than he where poetry was concerned 
Excelling especially in the historical side of hterary 
development, are Stopford Brooke, George Somts- 
bury, William Courthope, and Edmund Uosse 
Dr Stopford Brooke (1812), Lke Qamett, has a 
strongly poetic imagmation, and is at his beat when 
dealing with poetry. No one has written with more 


Insight and sympathy than ho on the pie-Chaucerian 
period of English verso, and on the poets of the 
Romantic Revival , while his pnmer on English 
Literature is a model of its kind His enticed 
vintmgs are many and various, being marked 
always by enthusiasm for his subject In his work 
dealing with modern hterary developments, his 
essay on Blake, his various essays on Shelley, that 
on Rossetti, and his elaborate study of Tennyson 
ment particular attention 

Dr WiLiJAM Courthope (1842) is best remem- 
bered for his fine scholarly H istory of English Poetry 
(1896—1009) His own temperamental taste makes 
him especially happy when dealing with the 
eighteenth century ; and ho is as happy when 
dealing with the Augustans as is Stopford Brooke 
when deahng with the Romantics 

Prof Georoe E B Saintbbury (1846) is on 
mvoluablc writer for the hterary student ; un- 
approachable in hia extensive and exhaustive 
knowledge of the general development of English 
Literature If his critical writings lack the charm 
and the lucidity that we find m other literary 
historians, he has no peer, far less any rival, m the 
extent of his learning and m tho catholicity of his 
taste No student can afford to igiioro his masterly 
Short History of English Literature, his History of 
Criticism and Lihrary Taste tn Europe, or his 
leas ambitious but equally penetrating work on 
Elizabethan Literature In tracing tho historical 
development of various sdiools, iii dealing with 
matters of prosody, he is peculmrly happy When 
he leaves the historical beckground for the hgliter 
texture of tho Essay, his marked preferences and 
prejudices are indulged to a much greater extent, 
and the dogmatic way with which bo lays about him 
is naturally irritating to those whoso idols he ruth- 
lessly tumbles from their pedestals Yet, even here, 
bo IS stimulating, and the greater liveliness of stylo, 
dashes of humour, and out of the way knowledge 
make his critical essays always worth reading 
Among these may bo mentioned his Corrected 
Impressions ; and his Essays in English Literature 
(1780-1860) 

His delightful essay on Cobbett, for instance, 
IS quite the best thing on that provocative yet 
attractive man that has been written 

Groce, wit, and distmction are the prevaUing 
qualities in the work of Edmund Gosse (1849) 
He IS a cntic of flexible sympathies, as the personal 
estimates m his Modem English Literature, and 
hiH sympathetio Study of Ibsen (one of tho first 
of its kmd) testify , and ho has a remarkable 
gift for psyohologioal portraiture This gift is tho 
most happily expressed in his noteworthy fiction 
Father and Son Mention must be made also of 
his agreeable and accomplished verse 

Other critics, of more modest and restricted 
aooomphshmont, are Henry Mobley (1822—1894), 
a painstaking literary historian ; William Sharp, 
whose best work lies m his imagmative prose ; 
William Minto (1845-1893) ; Canon Ainoer (1837- 
1904), who deserves the affection and respect 
of all lovers of Lamb and Crabbe ; John CeurtoN 
CoLUNS (1848-1908); and Frederick Furnivall 
(1826-1913), especially noteworthy for his scholarly 
studies of Early and Middle-Engliah hterature. 
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On the philological aide, the names of Professor 
W W. SKBA.T (183&-1912), and Edward Arber, 
deserve special remembrance Among classical 
scholars who have done much to kindle enthusiasm 
for the masterpieces of Greek and Boman hterature 
are H A J Mdnro, with hia Lucretius, Joek 
CoNiNGTON (1825-1869), with his prose translation 
of the jiEneid , Sir John Bhys (1840), whose GeUtc 
Heathendom (1880) is a worthy supplement to Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s Mahinogion (1849): Professor 
Mackaii, (1869), who has done much to make us 
appreciate the mtimate spirit of Latin literature, 
and Professor Gilbert Murray (1866), who has 
dono the same for Greek letters The name of 
Professor John Pentland Mahafpy (1839-1916), 
IS more particularly associated with the social 
aspect of Greek life 

In an ago of epeciahsation, it la natural that 
critics with marked temperamental affimties should 
mark out special fields for their labours : 

Edward Dowdbn (1843-1913), one of our best 
analytical critics of romanticism; Lord Mobley 
(1838), unoxcollod for his studies m French htera- 
turo, and always a fine and distinguished com- 
mentator on anything portaming to hfo and letters ; 
Professor Baleioh (1861), with his imaginative 
insight into the adventurous spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan ago, and Austin Dobson (1840), who has 
revealed the manners of the eighteenth century, 
while Leslie Stophen has n.'vealod its morals 

\V E Hdnli-y (I819-1<H).() specialises in critical 
portraiture and in his power of visualising is akin 
I o Gosse, though m tone and temper ho is more like 
Jeftny aud the earlier reviewers He hod flashes 
of brilliant insight, and wrote with force and 
vitality , but much of his work is unsatisfactory 
by reason of its hard, supeiflcial brilliance and 
ungenerous temper. 

As a lost illustration from the notable gallery 
of Victorian critics, wo may take 1 heodork Watts- 
Dunton (1832-1914) As a personality ho does 
not belong to tho primary men , he is inferior to 
Buskin and Carlyle m driving force ; and locks 
that arresting distinction that draws us to Matthew 
Arnold and Stevenson, and, to a lesser extent, to 
Walter Pater But for a keen sagacity into com- 
parative values, ho has no rival and few poors 
As an illustration of his analytical cunning, take 
the passage on Absolute aud Bclativo Humour ; 

“ That an apprehension of incongruity is the basis of 
both reluln e and alisoluto humour is no lioubt true 
riiough , but while m tho case of relative humour it is 
llio incongruity of some cU'partiiro from the normal, m 
the laso of absolute buinour it is tho sweet incongruity 
of tho normal itsolf Relative humour laughs at the 
tinuoli of tlio accustomed laws of nature and tho oon- 
teiitional laws of man, which laws it accepts as final. 
Absolute humour (comparing them unconsciously with 
1011)0 ideal standard of its own, or with that ideal or 
iioumeiiul or spiiitual world behind tho oosmio show) 
SI os tlio incongruitv of those very laws themselves — 
laws which are the relative humourist’s standard 
Absolute humour, In a word, is based on metapfaysios — 
relative humour on expenenoe. A child con become ■ 
relative humourist by adding a line or two to the nose 
of Welhngton, or by reversmg the nose of the Venus 
de Medici. The abmiute humounst has so long been 
Baying to himself, * What a whimsical idea is the honiaa 
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nose 1 * that he smiles the smile of Anaroharsis at the 
child’s laughter on seeing it turned npeide down. So 
with convention and its codes of etiquette— from the 
pompous harlequinade of royalty — the ineffable gmger- 
bread of an aristocracy of names without ofBco or 
culture, down to the Draconian laws of Phihstia and 
bourgeois respectability ; whatever is a breach o' the 
local laws of the game of social life, whether the taws 
be those of a village pothouse or of Mayfair , w bethel 
It displays on ignorance of matters of familiar know- 
ledge, those are the quarry of the relative humourist. 
The absolute humounst, on the other hand, as we ses 
m the greatest masters of absolute humour, is so per- 
petually overwhelmed with the irony of the entire gome, 
cosmic and human, from the droll little conventions of 
the village pothouse to those of London, of Paris, of 
New York, of Pekin — up to the apparently meaningless 
donee of the planets round the sun — up again to that 
greater and more meaningless waltz of suns round the 
i»ntro — ho is so delighted with the delicious foolishness 
of wisdom, the conceited ignorance of knowledge, the 
groteequeness even of the standard of beauty itself, 
above all, with the whim of the absolute humourist 
Nature, amusing herself, not merely with licr monkeys, 
her flamingoes, her penguins, her dromedaries, but with 
those more whimsical creatures still — these ‘bipods’ 
which, though ‘ featherless,' are proved to be not 
‘plucked fowls* , these proud, high-thinkmg organisms 
—stomachs with heads, arms, and' legs as useful appen- 
dages — ^these countless little ‘me’s,’ so all alike and 
yet so unlike, each ono feeling, knowing itself to be 
the me, tho only true original me, round whom all other 
me’s revolve — so overwhelmed is the absolute humourist 
with the whim of all this — with the incongruity, that 
is, of tho normal itself — with the • almighty joke ’ of 
the Cosmos as it is — that he sees nothmg ' funny ’ in 
departures from lows which to him ore in themselves 
the very quintessence of fun , . . With Charles Lamb 
ho feels, m short, tliat hnmour ‘ does not go out with 
life ’ ; and in answer to Elia’s question, ‘ Can a ghost 
laugh f ’ he says, ' Assuredly, if there bo ghosts at all,’ 
for he IS as unable os Soame Jenyns himself to imagine 
that even the seraphim can bo perfectly happy without 
a perception of the ludicrous ” 

What relation does Mr Watts-Dunton’s original 
work, hiB verse and his fiction, bear to his critical 
essays ’ They arc, to a considerable extent, concrete 
illustrations of the author’s abstract theorising 
Aylwin IB an elaborate and lengthy foot-note to 
the critic’s happy generalisation iii The Renascence 
of Wonder The Coming of Love is a metrical and 
concrete version of the speculative ideas that under- 
lie Aylvnn It is not given to every thinker to 
thus annotate his own felicities , and, having 
preached, to proceed to proctioo Even os it stands 
(and Aylwtn was originally far longer), the book 
suflers from superabundance of matter But de- 
spite its oxooBBive length and a consequent occa- 
sional failure of grip, it is a fine performance, full 
of cultured thought and on astomshing insight into 
gypsy life 

Froslinoss, technical skill, and alert mentality 
distinguisli all his verse, and occasionally in one or 
two of his sonnets there are touches of higli beauty. 
But, curiously enough, there is less of the romantic 
magic in his poetry than there is in his prose 
romanoe, Aylvnn, and less m bis fiction than in his 
cnlicism 

It IS as a cntio that Watts-Dunton will be best 
remembered; m other departments he has many 
competitors, and it is impossible to adjudge him a 
place m the front rank As a ont - he has few 
Bupenors m Engl mb Literature. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The general drift and partioular fluetuations of 
speculative thought m the nmeteenth century, can 
be gathered by all thoughtful students of English 
letters from the poetry, the fiction, and the oritical 
essay work of the ago Calvinistio evangelioabsm, 
for mstance, that flourished in its earlier years, is 
reflected in the poetry of Bums and the hymns of 
Cowper, while its influence is clearly apparent m 
the earlier novels of Dickens and George Ehot, 
more faintly so in the outlook of Macaulay, and 
insistently so m Carlyle s view of life Buskm’s 
strict evangohcol training left meflacoable im> 
presBions upon his mode of thought — although, 
like Carlyle, he shook oif its dogmatic trappings — 
while Browning's religious poetry owes more to 
cvangebcalism than to any other theological school 
Tho effect of the so-called “ Oxford Movement ” 
and of noo-Catholioism, found also remarkable 
though loss wide expression m letters , it ooloured 
the writings of Proude, and is closely interwoven 
■viith tho i^etry of the pre-Raphaelito sohool — 
indifferent os many of the singors were to its 
theologK al implications — while in fiction it bore fruit 
in the novels ot Chuil'>tte Yongo and the mystical 
Action of J H Shorthouse A third development 
of philosophic speculation — rationalism, may be 
traced m the historical work of men like Seeley and 
Lecky, in the later novels of George Ehot, and m 
tho work of modem men of letters such os Meredith 
and Hardy 

So much roughly for tlie mfluenco of speoulativo 
thought on letters What of its influence on other 
expressions of our hfo 7 

The practical tendency of Evangelicalism is to 
find expression iii moral reform, of Tractarionism 
m art, of Rationalism m social politics 

The Church in the late eighteenth century had 
boon roused from its apathy by those hcry souls, 
the two Wesleys and thoir oo-workor, Whitfield 
And in the opening years of the mneteenth century 
the most vigorous personalities m the religious 
world were mon of tho same type To speak of tho 
speculative thought of tho Evangelicals is like the 
contents of that famous chapter “ Snakes in 
Iceland — There are no snakes in Iceland ” 

There is practically no speculative thou^t in 
Evangelicalism , fur the human reason was con- 
Bidorod incapable of dealing with these high matters 
There was the Infallible Book — with the rule of 
life set forth clearly, for all who cared to see, and 
the Evangehcals found sufficient emotional ex- 
pression along moral and social ohannels Here, 
indeed, notable work was aooompliBhed, as the 
names of Wilberforce and Clarkson and Elizabeth 
Fry bear eloquent witness In social history tho 
Evangehoals did muoh. but in intelleotual history 


their plaoe is an msignifiaant one, luid thi u 
tempt for culture and art, tho narrow iiu>s i > 
outlook, put them out of sympathy with ji ^ 
body of refined and mtelligent meu and won'. . 

They never lacked great preachers, uiifl m 
land especially, the names of tho fervid Robin J I 
and that fine admimstrativo goiiiuh, 1 1. ,i 
Chalmers, remmd us of the best traditions of , 
elder Puritans that moulded Englisli Jiio m , 
seventeenth century But historiual and jil i 
Bophioal problems and their bearing upon thLolo,. 
eonoerned them little. 

Speculative thought in current theology lirgii' 
to Btir now in two directions On tho one liun 
we have the so-called “Noetio School” htnii'i, 
by Whately, a hard-hoadod Ihiiikur of tho inatti i 
of-fact type, who did vigorous work m dostructm 
criticism, exposing the narrowness of tho Evaiigelicul- 
and turning attention to historical methods Hi- 
weakness and those of his followers lay m the lack 
of that spiritual fervour which tho great Evuii 
gelicals undoubtedly possobbcd Yet he was a n 
markable personality with a cleux brain, and .> 
trenchant wit, and certainly helped to bi ing about 
the reaction agonist the Evongeliial Kiipii inacy 
A more potent and far-reaching iiiflui nco wn 
that of Coleridge and his Scots allies, Thomii- 
Erskine and Edw-ard Irving, who brought back 
mysticism into Enghsh theology, and asbistciL in 
pouring the wine of German philobojihy into tin 
worn-out wiiio-skins of orthodox AiigliLanisiii- 
often, it must bo admitted, w ilb the rebult of bursting 
the wine skins 

Coleridge's infiuonoe, then, was two -fold ; on hi-< 
mystical and poetical side he favoured the growth 
of the High Church or Tractarian movririciit ; on 
bis dialectical side be brought about tho birth oi 
the Brood Church movement 

In deolmg with both those movements, it will 
be necessary to confine ourselvus to those biili 
that touched most closely life and letUa-b Alicudi 
we have seen m treating of Romoiilicjbm lion 
important a part Modiaivalism played lioth in 
verse and fiction , and a modem historian — I’i« 
feesor Gatos of New York — has sigmficantly haul 
that '* the Oxford Movement was in its essence an 
attempt to roconstniot the English Church ui 
harmony with this romantic (media: vol) ideal ” 
Soott tried to rooapturo tho external splendour 
of the Middle Ages ; Colondgo its mystical beauty 
Newman its ecclesiastical hierarchy 

The great names connected with tho now Cathuln 
movement are John Henry Newman, John Koblu, 
W G Ward, Edward Bouvene Pusey As Nowmnii 
has traced the beginning of the movement to John 
Eeble, who he said had made the English Churcl' 
poetical — upon Koble and his influenoo wo mm 
dwell at this juncture. 
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JoEir TTitrt.ii! (1792-1860) was Frafessor of Poetiy 
at Oxfoid, and an Anglican preacher. In hia 
capacity as pastor he gave bia famous disoouiae on 
NMumal Apostaey (1833), which, m Newman’s view, 
started the movement of the “ Thirties.” 

Keble was a simple, sweet-natured soul, with 
no great power of thought and httle onginahty; 
and his mfiuence was almost entirely a perso^ 
one His sensitive and pious mind absorbed 
eagerly floating ideas os to the authority of the 
Church m pre-Refoimation times ; and in his 
Christian Year we have a poetical expression of 
Ills saintly ideals, which appeal so strongly to 
men like Nowman 

Keble gives us the emotional atmosphere of the 
movement , for its dialectics we must turn to 
others — and m the first place to John Henby 
Newman 

John Henry, Cardinal Newman (1801-1890) 
was the eldest eon of a London banker, whose 
fortunes scrinusly declined during the financial 
( 'ISIS of 1 SIC , and his inuther, of French Protestant 
■■scent, brought up her family to revere the work 
of siirh men as Scott and Newton, as well as to love 
their Bible 

From a school at Ealing, Newman went up to 
Tiinity College, Oxfoid, took his degree in 1820, and 
111 1823 was elected to an Oriel fellowship Of his 
life at this time the late W. E Gladstone thus 
records “ When 1 w us an iindcigioduate of Oxford, 
Ur Newman was looked upon rather with prejudice 
os, what IS Teimed, u low churchman, but was very 
muih respected for his character and Ins known 
ability,” ond “without ostentation or effort, but 
1)\ simple t'xcelloiicu, he was conatuntly drawing 
iiiidi rgraduates more and more around him ” In 
1824 Newman was ordained to the curacy of St 
Clement’s, tlxford, and four years later appointed 
vicar of St Mary's 

But Ncwinaii was fast breaking away from the 
old evangelical traditions, and a tour w ilh Hurrull 
Froude to the soutli of Europe in 1832 helped to 
fix more Crmlj the growing ideo that hia mission 
was to revive a more Catholic Bpiiit in the Church 
of England The well-known hymn. Lead, kindly 
Liqhl, was will Icn in 1833, while ]ouriie>uig bock to 
England from this tour On his return ho threw 
liiiiiselC into the Tractarmn movement, inaugurated 
by Keble, and set to work upon the Tracts for the 
Tunis — his own Tract XC appearing in 1841 

With the mental and spiritual foices now m 
(onfliot, Newmuii dccidcil that lie could not con- 
si icntiously remain at St Mary’s, so m 1843 he 
1 1 signed hiH euro and retired to Littlemore In 
1845, “I was hard at work,” ho tells us, “on the 
Kssay of Doctrinal Development. As I advanced, 
luy view cleared. . . . Before I got to the end I 
resolved to bo received, and the book remains in 
the state in which it was then, unfinished ” Thus 
in October 1846, Nowman found a haven in tfie 
Roman Catholic Church, “ after many storms ’’ 
After his reception he spent some time m Romo, 
and returned to Birmingham during the cholera 
epidemic of 1848, and at once devoted himself to 
file aiok poor of that city. As founder and first 
superior of the Commumty of St. Philip Nen, he 


settled m Edgboston, when he passed the nmaindw 
of hia life, and died in 1890. 

Newman’s imagmatum woe mon deeply poetio 
tiian woe Knble’s , and in addition be a power 
of speculative thought ahen to the author of the 
Christian Tear. 

Newman, says one of his severest cnfics,* is like 
Mill, a lover of clear, defimte, tangible statements 
There is no danger with him of loemg ourselves in 
that mystical haze which irritates and bewilders the 
ordinary oommon sense of mankind. Indeed, hia 
own admissions support his critic’s contention 
From the age of fifteen, ho tells us, dogma had been 
the fundamental principle of bis religion Litera- 
ture was his enemy, because by literature he meant 
the anti-dogmatio pnnciplo — the principle which 
would convert religion into a sentiment, and there- 
fore for him mto a dream, a mockery No one, of 
course, could be more sensitive to the mysterious 
element m theology, but m his vnew dogma is not 
the less definite for being mysterious 

Let us notice some special points about Newman’s 
personality as rev c dod m lit erature, which may serve 
to explain his remarkable influence 

In the first place, his literary stylo expressed most 
admirably the temper and tono of tho writer It 
was a beautiful stylo — not beautiful with the rhy- 
thmic opulence of Ruskin , nor with the grace- 
ful urbanity of Arnold , nor with the fantastic 
suggestiveness of De Qumoey ; but beautiful with 
a limpid lucidity, a chastened eloquence, a gcntlo 
persuasiveness 

None have written more happily about hia style 
than Hutton 

“He never said anvthing more characteristic than 
when he expressed his conviction that though there 
are a hundred ditficuhion in faith. Into all of which 
he could enter, the hundred difliculties are not equal 
to a single douht That saving is roost charactenstie 
of his stvle, winch seems to bo sensitive in the liigliest 
degree to a multitude of hostile influeneos which are 
at once appreciated and resisted, while one prcdominanC 
and over -ruling power mov os steadily on ” 

Reading Newman’s temperament through his 
delightfully pcllucnl stylo, wo are struck by cortoin 
jversonal eliaracteristicw which help to explain tho 
deep and far-reaching influence of the man 

First. 1 think, a peculiar power of sensitive 
sympathy 

His was not a duminatiiig personality that sweeps 
everything before it There are men — poets, social 
rvdormors — who are possessed by a few vital 
ideas, see those ideas under the brilliant light of 
enthusiasm to tho exclusion of others, and make 
their nuiik in tho world through their superb one- 
Bidcdness 

'There IS need of such men always The great 
reformer is ever such an one, and much of the 
practical and constructiv'o work of tho world is done 
by such men 

There are others, critical by nature, who are 
keonly sensitive to tho pros and cans, and whose 
subtle intellects expose them to difficulties of which 
the average man knows nothing. Newman was a 
man of this kind None knew better than ho that 

1 Leslie Stephen, Agnostic’s Apology, 
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some kind of active faith was essential to a man who 
wishes to do some genuine work in hfe. He sp-i 
predated the paralysing effect of doubt : he was 
ahve to the criticism of the sooffer, that religion 
makes little difference to many men’s lives. He 
knew the seductive power of the senses, for he was 
an artist in his own way, and the possibilities of 
human nature for good and evil appalled him. 

And a good deal that he wrote which seemed 
hesitating and casuistical, which provoked men of 
simpler, rougher natures, was due to his sensitive- 
ness to every form of intellectusd difficulty and to 
subtle moral temptations, and to hia desire to meet 
them as far as possible 

And this brings me to the second choractoriatio 
of Newman hta paasionaie mnccrUy 

In stating this I am aware that I am on a highly 
controversial ground He is held by some to have 
justified hia theologioal and ecclesiastical position 
at the expense of his intellectual honesty Many 
excellent men have held this — men so for apart os 
Charles Kingsley and Leslie Stephen Therefore 
the charge cannot bo met by mere denial or evasion 
Let us briefly examine the scope and character 
of Newman’s important works That will help us 
to understand his charooter better 

First of all there are the TracU, hy which he en- 
deavoured to fix a tna media between Kornunism 
and Protestantism and to vindicate the Anglo- 
Catholic position That ho attempted to read into 
tho “ Thirty-nine Articles ” more than they could 
fairly bear he would have admitted Enthusiasm 
often leads a man to defend an indefensible position, 
but it does not follow that ho is not perfectly 
sincere iii his defence He would have failed m 
sincerity if, on finding the weakness of his position, 
he had remained in tho Anglican Church This he 
did not do, and it oost him a bitter pang to follow 
the logical results of his own reasoning 

After hiB conversion, Newman published some 
remarkable books The first, his Autobiography — 
hiB spiritual autobiography — Apologia pro Vita 
iS'ua (IflbS), perhaps tho most significant of his 
writings Tho keynote of the truth may bo found 
m this statement . 

“ From the see of fifteen, doema has been tho funds- 
nuiital priuoijilu of iny religion 1 know no oilier 
religion I cannot enter into the idea of any otliei sort 
of religion lieligion as a mere scntiiiiont la to ino a 
dream and a mockery " 

Here we have a very distinct point of view, and 
one that must be thoroughly grasped before wo 
proceed further There are tliroo tyjjcs of mind to 
which dogma appeals m a quite different way 

The first may bo colled the pasmemate , the second 
the contemplatiie , tho third, the crUual tempera- 
ment 

The passionate temperament is an impulsive one 
Feehng here ss intense and pi eduminant, where the 
overpowering need is felt of some great co-ordiiiat- 
ing power outside ourselves to leash the impulses 
together and to give directing force to the character 
St Augustine, St Francis d’Asaisi, John Knox, 
John Bunyan, and Newman are examples of this 
typo. 


To such natures religion, when it appeals, must 
appeal as some external authority. Faith must 
express itself in a ntual belief crystallised into a 
dogma. Knowing the weaknesses of human nature, 
having gauged the cross-currents which deflect the 
will first this way and then that, oonscious of the 
passion of mward effort to decide first hand in the 
groat problems of life, they turn with a sigh of 
relief and aspiration towards some great Church 
that has continued down the ages , or towards 
some great Book that shall decide tho questions that 
have bewildered and amazed them 

Obedience is one of the first duties they strive 
after Those who trust to a Church rather than to 
a Book are Cathoho , the Protestant turns to the 
Book as the external authority needed In New- 
man's case, of course, it was “ tho Church ” that 
appealed as an authority that quieted all question- 
ings as the reputed medium of supernatural grace 
With all hiB powerful mtollect, with all his critical 
appreciation, ho felt tho necessity m his religious 
life for some external authority on which he could 
depend Self-reliance in spintual matters looked 
to him like puerile cocksureness 

The contemplative tomperaiiiont is that of tho 
Oriental mystic, whose instinct for the things that 
are unseen is so strong that ho fools no need to 
resolve it into terms of logic To tho onlooker his 
attitude may seem iiu c)mj>i(‘hoiisiblo, liocause of 
its essential subjectivity jtiit to tho man himself 
lus religion is ns real and vital as the pnicossos of 
hiH own body No jiontilicol Church appeals to 
him , no Hpeoial Sarrarurnts claim hin attention ; 
for the whole ITniverse for him glows w ith spiritual 
ixrc , and Nature horsolf is his liigh-jiriest 

The scieneo of llio Sufis.” navs a Porsian philosopher 
of tho eleventh ceiilurj 1 ‘ anils at detaching llui heart 
from all that is not Uod. and at giving to it for sole 
iiceupiiliori the meditstion of tlie divino being 
Just OR tlio understanding is a stage of human life in 
which ail cyo ojs ns to discuss various iiitellectual 
objects uiicoinpichciided by sensation , just so in the 
prophetic the sight is illumined by a light winch un- 
covers hidden things and objects whicli the intellect 
fails to reacfi Tim chief properties of jirophetism aro 
jxirceptihle only ilunng the transport bv thoio who 
embrace the Sub lifii Tho prophet is endowed witli 
qiialitUK to whieli you possess nothing analogous, and 
vvhii h conseqni ntly you cannot possibly understand 
How hliinild von know their tniw nature i — what one 
can comprehend i But the transport whii h one attains 
by tliu method of tho Sufis is like an immediate per- 
ception, as if one touched the objects with one’s hand ” 

The third teinporamont — the critical one — is 
obviouhly that of the Hciontifio mmd, that iijects 
dogma because it holds it suporfluous, not sinco it 
accounts it mibchievous Clear intellectual com- 
jirehensioii is at onoo its tost and its ideal What 
cannot be verified by human expcncnco is un- 
tni.tvvorthy to such a mind In such tempera- 
ments inontality is strung, emotionalism weak 

“ The contemplation of God and nothing but it,” 
wrote Newman, “ is able to open and relieve the mind ; 
to unlock, occupy and hx our affections It is this 
fooling of simple and absolute confidence and oom- 

t Quoted by Professor William James, Vanelta oj 
Btltgious Expenencee 
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munion which soothen and satisfies those to whom it is 
vouchsafe. We know that even our nearest friends 
enter mto us but partially, and hold intercourse with 
US only at times, whereas the consciousnem of a perfect 
and endunng presenoe, and it alone, keeps our heart 
open If it be not bold to say it— He who is infinite 
alone can be its measure He alone can answer to that 
jnystenouB assemblage of foehngs and thoughts which 
it has within it.” 

This may have been written by a fanatic : by a 
sceptic — ^no. The dogmatic principle which he 
asserts so passionately m bis Apologia is worked out 
with brilliant elaboration in two books — The De- 
velopment of Chnsttan Doctrine (1846), and A 
Qra/mmar of Aaeent (1870) 

The Development of Chnatum Doctrine takes as 
its mam thesis the familiar principle of the gradual 
development that accompames necessarily the 
growth of every doctrino or institution Such de- 
velopment IS hmtod at indeed in such parables as 
the gram of mustard seed, and makes justifiable 
havoc of certain popular Protestant argumonta. 

This historical use made of the evolutionary idea 
antieipates to some extent Spencer’s work New- 
man’s argument, however, that, in order to dis- 
tinguish correct development from false, an m- 
fallible authority outside the development is re- 
quired, stands on quite another footing, and no one 
has dealt more trenchantly with it than the German 
tlioulogian. Dr Pfieiderer : 

“ If Chnstiamty is, oh a whole, a revelation, the 
ri-sults of Its dviolopmeiit must share tho guarantee 
of Its crrdtntials. Kovealed religion is distinguished 
'rom Nnturol bv fho %cry fact that it substitutes tho 
luice of a fnw-givcr — an objective authonty. Apostle, 
l’o]jo. or Cliurch — for tho voice of consoience In 
fiotesliiiitism this authority is tho Hiblc , hut as it 
can be proved that this authonty is insufficient, we 
must conclude that this required living and present 
source of revelation can only be the infallible arbiter 
of all true doctrines — tho Church Nor is personal 
judgment prccludi d by this infallible authority .but is only 
limited to its proper range and preserved from error 
We must allow that this defence ( following in the footstejM 
of the German Catholic thoologian Mbhlcr)of the principle 
of Catholic tradition and authonty is conducted very 
cleverly It rests, all the same, upon a great fallacy The 
fact IS overlooked that the alleged infallible authority m 
itself a jirodiict of the gimcral development, and that it 
jiarticipates in its changes, and is thcroforo subject, 
like every bistorical phouomeiion, to the law of re- 
lativity Moreover, the folse traditional idea of de- 
V elopment is throughout taken for granted — namely, 
that dev elopment consists sok ly in positive growth. 
In an extension and more conipleto doQuition of older 
truth ; we hear nothing of the great fact, that divilop- 
inent has also a ncgativ'e aspect, that new truth does not 
(OHIO meri'ly as an addition to tho old, but often abro- 
gates the old, so that in reality there is accoraplislied 
111 It the continuous crituism of mind in tho procesa 
of its development Wo readily grant that this process 
does not go on without obedience to an inner law of 
rationality , but precisely because reason is realised m 
the process of historic development, it does not require 
a ejxicial iniilliblo institution to guide it, which con 
only become on impediment to the living spirit.” > 

But, criticism apart, Newman’s essay is on ex- 
tremely instructive one, raising many questions of 
practical interest, such os how for Chnstiamty as 
taught to-day is the genuine outcome of pnmitive 

> DevdopmerU of Theology. 


customs , how far our preservative additions, our 
doctrines, and our losses are corruptions , how 
far fairly denvod 

In A Qmmmar of Assent Newman elaborated a 
pnnoiple derived probably from Keble, that re- 
ligious conviction rests on emotional, not on m- 
tellectual grounds That, further, these grounds 
cannot be theoretically proved, or logically justified, 
probability being converted into certainly by a 
voluntary assent 

The doctnnB of probability is borrowed and de- 
veloped from Butler, and Newman certainly has 
much to say that is stimulating and suggestive 
There is a profound psychological tnilli ui lus 
contention that our opinions are so lorgoly allectcd 
by instinctive prepossessions, temperamental likes 
and dislikes, and that, estimating our view, these 
peculiarities of our mental constitution, which no 
arguments eon alter, must bo taken mto considera- 
tion 

” I do not like Ihoo, Dr Fell , 

The reason why I cannot tell ” 

Tho subjoclivu and idiosyncratic character of 
emotional certainty is, however, insufTuirrit on 
which to build a theology It may serve os a rule 
of faith to its puBsosBor, but it holds no validity for 
others, miloss it can appi'ol also to historical data 
or logical argument 

What was there about Kingsley's charge of dis- 
honesty, and Huxley's auggostion of moral jugglery ? 

If Newman’s position was a faitliful expression of 
his own — tho passionate femperarneiil — how con 
he have provoked such widespread disliust * The 
rea.sun for this will .ippiai if wo scrutmise hia 
dialectics IVlien ho argues that it is by imagina- 
tion rather than by reason that wo icach tho truth, 
and that our deepest convictions camiot find ade- 
quate intellectual symbols, most of us wiU admit 
the force of his pleading, and viarmly assent We 
limy even assent to the high importonco with which 
he rates tho doginotic prim iple , taking tempera- 
ments suth as his into account But tlie dogmatic 
principle is one thing, the truth of specific dogmas 
quite another Those aro ninUri's, surely, for his- 
tiiriciil criticism Iiiiagiiiation may transcend reason 
— ^but that IS not to say it can liisfiense wifh it Here 
comes in the weakness of Newiunn’s position Ho 
did not say Tho Athanosion freed appeals irre- 
sistibly ta my iniiigiiiation , to discuss it as an in- 
tellectual statement, this i fore, seems to be super- 
lluoiis If BO, tho issue would hav e liecn a simple one 
That IS what the niystie does But Newman’s 
intellect was a subtle unci restless one , bo was fur 
Ivor trv'ing to justify on logical grounds what ho 
hod alwiijH accepted on intuitive giuuiids Hew os 
not coiLsciously chshonest in this , there was no 
deliberate insinooiity Otherwise ho would not 
huvo shown lus cards so ingenuously , he would not 
have HO frankly provided us with the weajiuns 
with which to confute him But a reosoner who, 
having arnvod at certain conclusions without the 
aid of logic, suddenly invokes logic to justify these 
conclusions, should not complain if this tortuous 
method arouses suspicion m plain, straightforward 
minds aa to his bona fidea. 
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The foot ii that ITewmaa’B emotional appetite 
oonetantly dealred every tnaimet of external aeaiet- 
onoe, whether of creed or ritual, to eatisfy it. And 
he confounded a matter of idiosyncrasy with a 
matter of oonacienoe 

Yet there is much m Newman’s writings that is 
both true and profound, much that gives a pleaacmt 
pasturage to the fanoy, and a noble stimulus to the 
imagination He is an agreeable and fasomating 
companion by the way so long as we do not trust 
him as a guide 

Edward Bouvisrie Pusev (1800-1882) is no more 
reliable tlian Newman in theological controversy, 
for, despite his even more extensive learning, he 
makes no real use of it whenever his arguments lead 
up to Church authority and tradition Laclung 
Nowman’s probing intellect, he did not even go so 
for as to try to reconcile faith and reason Hia 
imagination was far less sensitive , and although he, 
like Newman, was honest and sincere enough, he is 
even more of the special pluadcr In almost every 
way he is inferior to New man , ho is for less attrac- 
tive as a poiHonolity, more quostionablo m his 
mothods, and immeasurably mferior as a hterory 
craftsman 

Other interesting figures of lesser note in the 
Tractanon movement, but none the less of genume 
interest, are Bichakd Htjurkij, Erouue, Dean 
Church, Canon Liddon, and W 0 Ward 

Huhreix Froude (1 803-1 S3G) was a man of bril- 
liant parts who survives rather as a memory, for 
ho died early, leaving iiotliing by which he could 
be fairly judged He was a groat friend of New- 
man's, wrote two of the Tracts for the Times, and 
some fair verse But his personal influence far 
traiiBoonds his liteiary. 

WiixiAM George Ward (1812-1882) was another 
personality with groat intellectual gifts, personal 
charm, ond inditforent literary ports He was oiio 
of tho most influential English Catholics after 
Nowmaii 

Richard Whxiam Church (1815-1800), the friend 
of Nowinan, is second only to him iii literal y skill 
and charm Certainly ho is the most dirtinguished 
hterary figure of Ihe High Chinch parly He has 
wntlcri a clear oiul succinct account of tho Oxford 
Movement and some monographs of tho first order 
on Dante, Spenser, and Bacon Hero he shows tho 
fullest appreciation of thnso diverse personalities 
Whilo novel mdiscriminato iii praise, he can be bntli 
delicately syiiiiwilhetjo and coolly judicial — a com- 
bination of qualities as rare as it is welcome 

Tho last not able figure of the movement is that 
of Henry Barry Liddon (1820-1800), who was a 
fino orator, a cultured scholar, but negligible os a 
thinker, foi ho simply igriorid in his writings — for 
mstiince, his Banipton Lei lures on The Divimty of 
Jesus (1807) — othei lines of spcnilative thought 
outside of Ihe High Cliuich jiosition 

Among the English Cntholics who were affected 
by, but w ero not of, tho 'J ractanan movement, are 
Cardinal Manning (1808-1892) and Cardinal Wise 
MAN (1802-1865) — tho original of Bishop Blougram 
— ^whose novel Fabiola (1854), a story of the Church 
of the Catacombs, enjoyed a European popularity 
Wiseman was an able and genial man, but a poor 


hterary oraftemaa. Manning waa one of ttie Hi^ 
Anghoans who passed over to Rome, though he did 
not belong to the Traotanan group He ie better 
known ea a man of a&aiia than aa a thinker or 
wnter. 

Samuel Wilbbrforcb (1805-1873), the famoue 
Bishop of Oxford, woe a moderate Hlg^ Churchman, 
less by reason of any reasoned position than by force 
of a temperament that was praotiool and prone to 
oompromise He waa an effective preacher, a good 
adnunistrator, and a witty conversationedist, and 
m writing is most notable for his oontroveisial 
articles m the Quarterly Jieview As a thinker he 
IS a clever, versatile, shallow man, and the part he 
played in the Darwm oontro versy is neither creditable 
to his taste nor his fair-mmdednebs. 

There is no theologioal movement comparable 
with the Traotanan or neo-Cathoho movement m 
its far reaching influence on Art and Letters and 
the Life of tho day But the “ Broad Church ” 
movement oan claim many distinguished adherents, 
and certainly ranks second 

Strictly speaking, this movement is composed of 
two sections, the first of which concentrate rather 
on social activities and centre round Maurico and 
Kingsley; the second, being more strictly intel- 
lectual, cenlrmg round Mark Pattison and iTowett 
In the social wing may be numbered F D Maurice, 
C Kingsley, and F W. Robertson 
Frederick Denison Maurice (1805- 872) was a 
man of considorablo personal charm and beauty of 
character, and a thinker whose intclloctual power 
was far m excess of his clarity of presentment 
Maurice’s fundamental contention is that mysti- 
cism and rationalism aro not incompatible, and his 
life is evidence to the harmony of a deep, hvmg 
faith with a fair and candid examination of facts, 
illustrated by much that js profoundly suggestive, 
if never wholly satisfying His indebtedness to 
Colendge is ob\inus, and he has both the weakness 
and strength of his master But bis passionate 
attachment to the English Church docs lead him 
into many ambiguities, and wo aro conscious, os 
we are m Newman, of the special pleader 

With slighter mtelleclual equipment is Fredekiok 
'Rilliam Rdhertson (1816-1 853), the great Brighton 
preacher, a much clearer exponent of the Broad 
Church position, cspociolly in its social implications 
His spiritual foehng is not a whit less infeiior to 
Maurice's, but he is not disturbed by those subtleties 
which Maurice tried faithfully but unsuccessfully 
to unravel, nnd he gets to tho root of the subject 
wnth admirable precision and dofinitcness 

Both Kingsley ond Robertson, though inferior 
in original power to Maurice, excelled him os direct 
forces Maurice is the leader of the Cliristian Social 
movement, but Kingsley was its populariser, ond 
proved the more potent personality , while Robert- 
son presenteil with supremo clarity the intimale 
connection between poetry and life, which Mouricc 
felt and suggested but was never able to actuolise 
Tho somewhat V ague phrase " Christian Socialist,” 
first identified with Maurice and his school, was m 
point of fact an attempt to realise m economic 
terms the contention of Coleridge that Clinstianili 
is B life and not a creed. If Clmatiauity was to be 
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a force in modem life, it must concern itself with the 
pressing problems brought about by the unequal 
distribution of wealth , it must, in short, inspire the 
conditions of thie life, and not merely talk at large 
about another Lfe Economically it sympathises 
with the CoUectivist theory that in the mid century 
was displacing the old Utilitarian Individuahsm 
But its exponents were not committed to any par- 
ticular school of economic thought, and were essen- 
tially eclectic 

Passing now to the more exclusively mtellectuol 
wing of tho Broad Church movement, we note the 
names of Dean Stanley, Mark Fattison, Benjamin 
Jowett, and Bishop Colenso 

Arthcr Pfnrhyn Stanley (1816-1881), whom 
Carlyle once referred to as “ knocking holes m the 
Church of England,” allowed his broad mindcdness 
by his treatment of ecclesiastical history lie was 
a picturesque and vigorous writer, and a man of 
wide sympathies, who, like so many of his school, 
never pressed his rationalistic methcxls to their 
logical conclusion Huxley’s descnption of him, 
despite its humorous exaggeration, undoubtedly hit 
ofi happily tills tailing 

“ Stanley eould believe in anything of which ho had 
soon the supposed site, but was sceptical wluro bo hod 
not seen At a breakfast at Monckton Milnes’, just at 
the time of tho Colenso row, Miinca asked me my views 
on the I’ontoleuch, and I ga\e them S'anloy differed 
from UH Tlui aecount of creation in Genesis he dis- 
missed ot once as unhistonoal . but the call of Abraham 
and tho historical narrative of the Pentateuch he 
accepted Tins was because bn bad seen Palestine, but 
he wasn’t present at the crootion ” 

Mare Pattison (1813-1834), Rector of Lincoln 
College, was essentially a scholar with a marked 
taste for philosophy A man of gieut learning, be 
was a clear and dispassionate thinker, and it is 
extraordinary that his essentially analytical and 
non-controv crsial treatment ot Deism, in the essay 
he contributeil to the famous Essays and Reviews, 
should have been so violently attacked. In addi- 
tion to this he viroto a biography of tho great 
liumaiiiBt Isaac CiMiiilim, his must Jeaiiied work, 
and an luhnii ible hirle iiiuiiogrnpli on Jli/lon 

Benjvmin .foviLiT (I817-lb^3) proved the most 
feailess and uncemprumisiiig of the eerlesiastical 
rationalists, and Ins attack on the popular doctrine 
of the Atonement in Essays and Rmt ws, ns well as 
Ins tieatment of manv points of Biblical exegesis, 
Inuught him natundly into high ilisfAvunr with 
tho orthodox 'J'o day Ins position seems inoflen- 
Mvo enough, and fully compatible with a gemuno 
religious spirit, though whether such an attitude 
IS recencilublo with a position m the Anglican 
Church IB a more at giiable matter. 

■lowett recognised the storm of disapprobation by 
liiming his attention from theological matters, and 
niidoubtodly liis name in htcraturo will rest upon 
the wonderful translation of Plalo wliicli occupied 
the later years of Ins life Ho was an interesting 
and remarkable figure m the intellectual world, and 
I he friend of many Victorians ; one whose influence 
>n these days is personal and stimulating rather 
than deeply philosophical. 

So for the theologicuiB and philosophers treated 


belong either to the Anghcan Church or the Church 
of Rome. We may turn now to those outside the 
Church. 

Those remarkable Scotsmen, David Hume and 
Adam Smith, did much for philosophic thought m 
the late eighteenth century Then came a period 
of mediocrities, though Duoald Stewart (1753— 
1828), if little of a force in speculation, affected 
hvmg oontemporaries by his attractive personahty 
and oratorical power 

But the first important name in the history of 
modern thought is that of Sir Villlvh Hamilton 
( 1788-1856), Professor of Logic and Metaphysics m 
Edinburgh University 

As in Jewett’s case, however, the personal equa 
tion counted for much more in Hamilton’s case than 
originality or profundity His enormous appetite 
for reading led him to bolt his food without properly 
assimilating it , and this did not moke for iiitLlIcc- 
tual eupejitios Though a wide reader of Cennun 
philosophy, ho seems to hav'e derived no benefit 
from it , and his philosophy of common sense, set 
up to combat Hume’s, is a very fragile concern 
The most serious defect (from one who wishes to 
defend orthodoxy) in Hamilton’s philosoplij, how- 
ever, Is its pervading, underlying scepticism That 
this IB BO will be more apparent if we turn to the 
work of an acute discipIc of Hamilton’s — Doan 
Mansel (1820-1871), particularly m Ills LimtU of 
Iteliqious ThmiglU 

Mansel’s position may bo mode clear by the 
following passages from tho preface to his third 
edition 

“It has been objected by reviewers ot very oppoeite 
schools, that to deny a man a knowledge of the iiifiiiite, 
is to make Kevelation itself impossible, and to knve no 
room for evidences on which reason can be Irgitiinatelv 
employed The objection would be pirlinisit, if I hod 
ev'er maintained that Revelation is, or can be, a diivct 
inonilestation of the intiiiile nature of God Rut 1 
hav-e constantly asserted Ihn vcr> revcisc In Reve- 
lation, as in Xatural Religion, t.od is rcjiresciittd under 
finite conceptions, adapted to hnite minds , one! the 
evidences on which tho anthontv of Ret rial ion rests 
ore finite and comprehensible also It is trim that in 
Revelation, no loss than m the exercise of our iialural 
focullios, there is indinctly indiealeil the evetenec of a 
higlicr truth vthieli, as it cannot bi graspixl In anv ( ffort 
of human thouc'il, cannot bo made the vehicle of any 
valid jihilosopbirai criticism Rut the coiiipreheiision 
of this Inelier truth is no more necessarv either to a 
belief In llio contents of Revelation, or to a rLusoiiublo 
examination of its evidences, than a conceplloii of the 
infinite divisibility of mattci is necessary to the cliild 
before it con learn to walk ” 

Thus, os one of his critics has well said, “ lie be- 
hoves in tho v'oil oven more intense] v than iiv the 
lov'olation ” Revelation according to ^Luistl, can 
give UB a conception of Deity true enough for ordi- 
nary practical purposes, but “how fui that know- 
ledge represents tied as Ho is, we know not and have 
no need to know ” Tins, Mansel holds to be a useful 
regulation truth, but the more vv-e exiiiiiine the more 
shatlowy it seems, for he suggests that the morality 
of God 18 not merely higher than Man s, but dif/ir- 
ent Surely, beside this mockery of a Revelation, 
Arnold’s “ something not oui'sclves that makes for 
Righteousness,’* seems delightfully detinito and 
oomforUug 
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The book ahows great acuteness of thought, and 
the Agnostic will find within it an armoury of 
weapons But as a guide to faith, nothing could 
well be more unsatisfactory The best critical ex- 
amination of it from the religious point of view will 
be found in the writings of James Martineau and 
F. D. Maunce, and from a more detached stand- 
point wo may turn to John Stuart Mill Hutton 
also has an able and lucid essay on the sub- 
ject There is no better criticism, however, 
than IS implied in Huxley’s terse and witty com- 
parison of Mansol to the drunken man m Hogarth’s 


Contested Election, who is sawing through rhr su 
post on the outer edge of which be is l>u.i„ 
sitting 

The influence of the Scottish school of tin. \ 
gians, despite Mansel’s intellectual power, it- , 
ooinparable with that of the Utilitarians v i 
owed their inspiration to the teaching of Jem 
Bentham The influence of Bontham and of I, 
fnend James Mill, in morals, would have Lh i > 
greatly limited had it not been for the wider cultui 
and far more considerable literary power of John 
Stdabt Mill 
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JOHN STUART MILL (1806-1873) 

His Life and Work 

John SitrART Mill (1806-1873) is often referred to 
os if ho hod been a more logic-chopping machine 
like his father, James Mill It was quite otherwise , 
with his father’s ( tear intellectual jiower he combined 
a power of imagiiiafioii and an emotional intensity 
alien to his parent Yet it was not till nearly 
middle life that ho realised the potentiality of his 
powers Schooled by liis father to chock tho im- 
agination and n press emotions, ho had done so, 
until ho realised that he was starving his nature 
and stultifying his powers 
Valuable as Mill s wiitiiigs aio to the student of 
politics ond economics, his Atttubiography is for 
more valuable to tho hterary student and general 
reader In it he lays bare tho whole tingedy of a 
one-sided education It is a notable human docu- 
ment that should bo scanned by every young man 
and woman, and supplies us with a psychological 
key to the man’s wiitmgs 
In sorao ways his bringing up wos admirable 
If J aines Mill w as too gnwlging in allowing his youth- 
ful son books of ainiisement, thoro is much to bo 
said for tlio lituratum of forceful persorialitK-s ovor- 
coinmg difTiculties which lie iinyiressed upon him 
The father’s habit of discussing these books with 
his son, and obliging him to gne some account of 
them himscff, was undeniably helpful Somefimos 
ho tested John’s i ec ept i\ eness indirectly Ho 
obhgod him to impart his knowlodgo of Latin to a 
young Bister, and to ensure accuracy the father 
tested tho sister’s knowledge from timo to time 
Tho boy dishkcd t'lis method but admitted its 
utility 

“It was a part," Ha\s Mill “T greatly disliked- the 
more so, as I was In Id n spunsiblu lor the li ssoiis of iny 
pupils, in almost as loll a sc iiso as for iii\ own J, how- 
ever, domed from tins di.eipline tin great advantage of 
learning more Ihoroutdilv and retaining more lastingly 
the things which I was set to loach perhaps, too, the 
practice it aftordod in explaining difficulties to others may 
even at that age have been useful “ 

As a logician the father compelled the son to 
Htnily logic at an early age, helped him to analyse 
a bud argiimeiit, discover a fallacy, use exact and 


dohmto in place of ambiguous terms Ho taught 
bun also the Socratic method, and the son becamo 
acquainted at on impressionable ago with the Dia- 
logues of Plato 

Poetry was httle in James Mill’s lino , nor indord 
did the son show any leaiung for it, but Milton, 
Bums, and Cowper wore tolerated More serious 
than the comparative neglect of the poets was tin 
negloct of concroto teaching ond tho exclusive mli- 
anco on abstract rules For instance, in teaching 
elocution .Tames Mill taught the boy by rules how 
to rood , but never oiiee thought of tlie superior 
utility of showing him by example how to read 
Thus his education, with many good points about 
it, was too academic, too and, too rigid , insufficient 
emphasis being placed on tho human clement that 
alone gives life 

The education was good in so far as it encouraged 
(he student to think for himself , bad in so far as it 
narrowed the scojie of hia thinking and exaggerated 
the importance of logic James Mill symbohsed 
the strength and weakness of the nnti-Bomantic 
position Ho was cautious in his judgments, cool 
in Ills opinions, temperato in his tastes, fair and just 
in hiB dealings with others But the uttor absence 
of enthusiasm in his nature nullified much of his 
power, and his lock of plasticity mode him neoes 
sanly ono-sided in his outlook From the outset 
tho son exliibited a warmer emotional nature 
Early in life he was eniimnurod with tho idea of 
becoming a reformer oiul improving the soi-ial con- 
ditions of his countrymen Then, suddoiilv, at tho 
age of twenty, an emotional crisis overtook him • 

“I was in a dull stato of iirrxis such os evoryhody is 
occasionally liable to unsusi eptiblo to (Sqoyments or 
plousurahlo exiitoiiiont , one of those moods when whul 
IS pl( OHUio at other times oecumes insipid or indifferent 
the state I should tliiiilc in w iiufi oori\< rls to Methodism 
usually are when sniitti n by their tirst conviction of 
Sill ’’ III tins frame of mind he askid himsolf : “Sup 
poso that all your objects m life wi re realised ; that all 
the changes, and institutions and opinions which you 
aio looking forward to, could ho complotoly effected of 
thi" very instant would this be a great joy and happi 
nesH to you T And an iiroprossible self-oonsciousnebs 
distinctly answered — ^No I 

“ At this iny heart sank within me - the whole founda- 
tion on which my Jife was constructed fell down All 
my happmrss was to have been found in the oontinual 
pursuit of this end The end had ceased to oharin and 
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how could there ever again be any interebt in the means. 
T seemed to have nothing left to live for. At Srat 
I hoped this fooling waa due to a passmg mood — but 
continued week after we€^» month after month ** 

In later life, when ho become acquainted with 
Coleridge’s work, the lines on DejeOum struck him 
as exactly describing his case ; 

“ A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear s 
A drowsy, stifled, uiiimpassionod griof. 

Which finds no natural outlet or relief, 

Xu word, or sigh, or tear ” 

He turned to liis favourite books for cheer, but 
found none His “ enthusiasm of humanity ” had 
suddenly and inexplicably cooled down. 'To turn 
t o his father w os, ho knew, futile J ames Mill would 
have httlo patience with such feelings He worked 
on, but without pleasure, at his literary work. It 
was a cas(> of 

Work without hope draws neotor in a sieve. 

And hoiie without an object cannot Uve *' 

It was a remarkable state of mind for any son of 
the practical, stoical James Mill to undergo— and 
the more remarkable as it took no dofimto shape. 
Kohgion he hod already settled in his own mind 
VOS a pious fiction • the only object in hfo worth 
pursuit, ho hod agreed with his father, was happiness 
— personal happiness m seeking the happiness of tho 
greatest number llis mind had been occupied 
with htorature — the i-ovorso of emotional or depress- 
ing hid jihysiquo wus healthy , his method of 
living heiiltliy— or healthy ot any rato for a literary 
man And hi'ro he was almost us tempest-tossed 
us Carlvlo in tho Edinburgh days Something was 
\i Hilling in his life — What wus it 7 Ho had sought 
happiness, hut it hnd i ludod him And so, gradu- 
ally, two effects upon his imiid and character made 
themselves felt 

He still held tliat happiness was tho tost of all 
nilos of conduct and the ond of hfo But ho now 
thought this Olid was only to bo attained by not 
making it tho direct end Thoso are only happy, 
ho reflected, who have their minds fixed on some 
subject othoT than their own happiness , on tho 
happiness of others, on the improvement of mankind, 
even on soino art or pursuit, followed not as a means, 
but os itself nil ideal ond Aiming thus at some- 
thing olso, they find happiness by the way Ask 
yourself whether you are happy and you cease to 
be so. The only chance is to treot, not happiness 
but somo ond external to it, os tho purpose of life 
“ Let your self consciousness, your scrutiny, your 
fH'lf-interrogatiuii exhaust thunisolvos on that ; and 
if otherwise fortunately eireumstonced you will 
inhale happiness with tho air you breathe, without 
dwelling on it, without either forestalling it in im- 
agination or putting it to flight by fatal questioning ” 
This thooiy now bocame tho basis of his philosophy 
of life 

Tho other change which his opinions at this time 
underwent was, that ho for the first time gave its 
proper place among tho prime neceasitios of human 
well-being, to tho intom^ culture of tho individual. 
Ho attached less importance to the ordering of out- 
ward circumstances He hod learnt by experience 
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that the pensive susc^tibilities needed to be culti- 
vated as well as the active capcuiities, and reqmred to 
be nounshed and enriched as well as guided And so, 
tho cultivation of tho emotions became one of the 
cardinal points in hia ethical and philosophical creed 
Hitherto, poetry and the fine arts had been practi- 
cally neglected. Now he turned to them, with his 
imagination, hungering for inspiration and solace. 
Music had mdeod furnished him some sort of plea- 
sure in the past — ^but poetry, except as embodymg 
some histoncal fact or othical truth, seems to have 
bored him 

It is very charactenstic of the youthful Mill, 
that much of tho pleasure he denved from music 
was spoiled by tho thought that the octave consists 
only of five tones and two somi tones which con be 
put together m only a limited number of ways , of 
which but a small proportion are beautiful most 
of them, ho concluded, must have been already dis- 
covered. Here is a ludicrous example of the penis 
of devoting your mind exclusively to analytical 
work The mind cannot passively enjoy without 
wishing to probo and an^yse, and torture itself 
with the scientific basis for the enjoyment Small 
wonder that he afterwards compared his anxioty at 
this time to the philosophers of Laputa, who feared 
lost tho sun should bo burnt up ■ though it reminds 
me rather of a child taking a rose to pieces, to dis- 
cover where the fragranee come from 

But the real solace and comfort came not from 
music but from tho poetry of Wordsworth 

Byron he had essayed, but Byron’s passionato 
discontent had depressed rather than cheered 
Manfred and Don Juan are not exhilarating com- 
panions, if you aro sufTenng from spiritual depres- 
sion. 

The passage in which ho described the effect of 
Wordsworth’s poetry upon him — though well known 
— IB BO significant and remarkable, that it seems 
worth whUo quoting , 

“’These poems addressed Ihrmsolves powerfully to 
one of the strongest of my plrnsiirablo su-ioeptibilities, 
the 2o\e of rural objerfs and natural scenori, to which I 
had betii indebted not only for much of the pleasure of 
my life but quite recently lor relief from one of my longest 
relapses info depression In tins power of rural beauty 
over me, there was a foundation laid for taking pleasure 
in Wordsworth’s poetry , tho more so, as his scenery 
lies mostly among Tiiouiitains, which, owing to niy 
onrly Pyreneon excursion, wore my ideal of natural 
boaiity. But Wordsworth would never have hnd any 
great effect on me, if ho hod meroly placed before me 
licautiful pictures of natural scenery Seott dors this 
still bettor than Wordsworth, and a very second-rate 
londscajie does it more effretually then any poet W’hot 
mode W ordsworth’s poems a medicine for my state of 
mind was thot they expri-ssMl, not mere outward beauty 
but state of feeling and of thought coloured by feeling 
under the excitement of lieauty They seemed to be 
tho very culture of the feelings which I was in quest of 
In them I seemed to draw from a souiee of itiw.ird jov, 
of sympathotio and imaginativ-e pleasure, which could 
lio shared in by all human beings ; which hod no con- 
nection w ith struggle or iinperlection, but would bo made 
richer by every improvement in tho physical or social 
condition of mankind. From them 1 seemed to loom 
what w Quid bo the perennial sources of happiness when 
all the greater evils of life shall have bmn removed 
And I felt mf self at once bettor and happier os I came 
under their influence I needed to bo mode to feel 

19a 
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that there was real permanent happiness In tranquil 
meditation Wordsworth taught mo this not only without 
turning away from, but with a greatly increased interest 
in the common feelings and common destmy of human 
bemgs.” 

With the philosophy in the famous IrUtmaivma 
of Immortalily Mill had no sympathy, but the 
imagery of this famous Ode thrilled him, and he was 
particularly drawn to the passages doecnbmg the 
first freshness of youtliful enjoyment of hfe and the 
compensations of later hfe that come to take the 
place of this early exhilaration of fechng. It so 
exactly desenbod his own expenonco and showed 
him a way out of his mental depression 

Shortly after this Mill came mto contact with two 
enthusiastic disciples of Coleridge : F D Maurice 
and John Sterling (immortalised by Carlyle) Thence 
he was drawn into studying Coleridge The com- 
radeship of a mystic hke Maurice did much to 
modify the hard and somewhat uncompromising 
rationalism of Mill. He approached religious prob- 
lems now 111 a more sympathetic spirit, and although 
ho could never understand what he thought to be 
the moral tiimdity of Maurice in trying to square 
all the groat problems of faitli with the Thirty-Nine 
Ai tides, the great driving power of some kind of 
religion was brought home to him, and lie roahsod 
tho inadequacy of the old utihtorianism ui which be 
had been brought up 

Tho early writings of Carlyle miercsted him at 
this time, although James Mill saw in them nothing 
but '* insane rhapsody ” , but though he ajiproved 
of much (hat Carlyle said, he deprecated the manner 
m which it was said 

To his more analytical nature, tho condition of 
society, though it seemed to him highly unsatis- 
factory, demanded not so much fierce denunciation 
as a calm investigation into the Source of tho 
evil 

“Logic bo hanged,” was Carlyle’s attitude — 
“lot us ha\’0 a drastic moral lovulution Let us 
bo more sonous minded, more rcaponsno to tho 
dictatos of tho consoionco lot us reform oursolvos, 
and thon outward reformat ion w ill bo of some value ” 

“ Until Society is better constituted — grievances 
less pressing — inequalities leas glaring — wo cannot 
hope for any groat reform of tho indn idual that 
was Mill’s attitude — “ Little use to abuse a man for 
stealing — or lying — ^unlesswe makehis circumstances 
such (hat tho incentive is vastly diminished ” And 
in this respect the social teaching of Uickens is much 
tho same , “ Food before you momhso ” 

Tho weakness of Mill lay in exporting too much 
from oxtornal reform : of Carlylo m expecting too 
httlo 

Little surprise that neither Mill nor Carlyle- 
friendly though for some years they were — really 
appreciated one another Of tho two. Mill was tho 
fairer — he was more n-ccptive to other men’s ideas, 
more just in Ins appraisement than Carlyle And 
yet, there wore several points m which they viewed 
life m tho same way John Mill responded in a 
surprising way to the imaginative fervour of mystics 
like Colendgo and Mauneo, and Carlylo, with all his 
impatient contempt for Coleridge, was a mystic at 
heart himself. 


But Mill, though hiB wntmgs have httle of tho 
rich ethical inspiration of Carlyle, and are obviously 
inferior m hterary art, was more satisfying as a 
pohtical thinker Carlylo, os wo have seen, seemed 
to confuse hberty with hcuiico— and m his passion 
for the strong man, w as led mto espouamg the rctro- 
groasivo dements m society, and carping at those 
reforms which would enable people at large to take 
a share in the government Mill took an mtercst 
in all forward movements, and never flinched from 
an inconsistency or a chongo about, if he tliought 
he had been in error 

As a pohtical thmker Mill’s reputation rests 
largely upon his sano little treatise On Liberty, and 
that store-house of common-sense, Represeniatwe 
Oovemment 

As a social thmker Mill exhibits tho cleavage with 
the old Benthamite individualism Note for in- 
stance this passage : 

* Our ideal of ultimate Improvement went far bojond 
denioorory, and would cloua us decidedly under tlio 
general desigiialion uf socialists While we repudiated 
■with tho greatest energy that tyranny of society oicr 
tho individual which most soeialistie b> stems are sup 
posed to involve, wo yot look forward to a time when 
sociotv will no longer bo divided into tlio idle and the 
Industrious, when the rule that thr\ who do nut work 
shall not eat, will bo applied not to paupers only, but 
Impartially to all , when the division of the produce ol 
labour, lustood of dejiendiiig, os in so great a degieo it 
now does, on the accident o{ birth, will be made by 
concert on on acknowledged principle of jiisliee . . . 
The social prohlem of tho future wo considered to bi , 
how to undo tho greaUst individual liberlv ot u'tinii 
with a common ownership in tho raw inatiriul o[ tin 
globe, and an equal particijiation of oU ui the bciicliti 
of combuiod labour ’’ t 

No wonder that tho dry bonos of tho old political 
econriiny were sliakeii by a mind that could specu- 
late like this that his treat ise on the suliject ehouli I 
include n chnpter like' that on the “ Probable Futun' 
of the Labouring Classes ” , and that that treatiM 
sliould also contain passages like tlio following 

*‘lf the -shoieo were to ho made between coniiiiniu-Mi 
witfi all Its cliuiici s, and tho piewiit stale ol soi ii 1 \ 
with nil ils sulicrings and injustices , if the iiistitutina 
of privoto property necessarilv earned with it iis a ion 
sequonoo, that the produce of labour sliould be aj}iM>i- 
tioiieU OH we now see it, almost lii an invirso laliu to tl,( 
luboui — tho largest jiertions to tho-e who liuio ni mt 
worked at all, tho next largest to those whose woik i 
almost iiuniinal, and so m a doseending seale, the n 
inuneratiun dwindling as tho work grows liardir iiinl 
mere disagreeable, until the most fatiguing and ixliau I 
ing bodily labour cannot count with certumtv on bimg 
able to earn e\en the necessaries ef life , if this oi loiii 
munism were the alternativi, all the diniinllii s, gKji' 
or small, of communism would be but oh dust in tin 
balonoe ’’ ^ 

Mill’s sympathies with the working classes brought 
him into collision with the capitalist , but thoii 
was nothing of tho violent demagogue iii his nature 
He IS always the patient and just observer, trying to 
hold tho scales impartially between the vanou- 
classes of the community Thei-o is httlo to diHei 
entiate Mill’s economic views from tho sociobstii 
opinions of tho more moderate reformer to-dii> 
Hssentially his position is that of tho modem Col 

t Pnneiplea of Pbhltcal Economy, U IbiA, 
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lectiviBt. He looks to the State for bringing about 
the nocessaiy reforms, though ho thinks timo is 
needed to bring about these reforms and deprecate 
revolution. Meanwhile he would advance gradu- 
ally en the lines of State interference. 

In his work as a social politician, he proved a 
man of high integrity nnd sincenty. QIadstono’a 
tribute 18 worth recalling : 

"tVo well know,” sold ho, "Mr Mill’s Intellectual 
omincnco before ho enteicd I’arliament. What his 
oondiiot there principally disclosed, at least to me, was 
his singular moral elevation, 1 luiiiembor now that at 
the time, more than twenty yeais back, I used faiiiiliarly 
to call linn the Saint of Halionalism, a plirase roughly 
nnd partinlly expressing «hnt 1 now mean Of nil the 
motives, slings nnd slimiilants that reach men through 
Iheir egoism in I’arliaiiieiit, no port could move or oven 
louth him . . I or the sake of the ifousc of Commons 
at large, 1 rejoiced in liis advent, and deplored his dis- 
nppenrniiee Ho did us nil good In whatever jiarty. 
ivhnteier form of opiiiiaii, 1 sorrowfully confess that 
such men are rare ” 

And wo may odd to this tribute — that Mill’s 
memory will retain its froshnosa for the stimulus it 
gavo to fair ]ilay, to a caridid, open mind on every 
cpiestion great or small, to (ho fine aeimo of jusfieo 
which dominated all his political writings , for Ins 
clear appreciation for tlic necessity of a patient, 
sVHleinatic inquiry into social giievances and weak- 
nesses. fliinllv.for that most excellent combination 
in a SOI lal reformei — a ready sympathy and shrewd 
common sense 

Among those who followed m the tram of the 
I'lilitanniis are Ali:,\.anui.u Uain (1818-1903) and 
lirNiiY SinowicK (1838-1900) Bain applied Utili- 
l iiiun principles to psychology, as in his books Thi’ 
ilium a and the Inh llut and The ilmotiona and tl •, 
H Ul Pidgw ick, Professor of Mural Philosophy- nt 
Ciunbridge, uceeptcU the Utilituiian standpoint to 
a lirge exlent, but in Ins cose it was qualified by an 
admix! nio of Intuitionalism Ills was both an 
intensely religions and an intciisuly critical nature , 
and tlio result of this was that Ins intellectual 
position only inclined to Uio ria irudia To state 
a problem iiivaiiiilily suggested to Sidgwu k tho 
objections to tliiv' pnililem, and for n clear, judicial 
presentment of pros and cons m the domain of 
ethics oi social polities, no one excelled him If 
tins ipnilily of lull III I tii.ll equipoise made Piihnvick 
n somuwhrit tamo Oracle, it hod the advantage of 
OHsuring I lie reiuler that ho would always (md in him 
a fair, just, and scriqmlonsly honeat thinker 

In the earlier half of the Victonan er.a, TJtili- 
taiiouism, both in religion and political jihilosophv, 
Jiioxed a c oiisidei al ilo and widespread mfluonco 
But w'lth tho (urn of the inul-cenlui v its inihieneo 
hegiin to wane both in jiolities and religions Rjieeii- 
l.ition 

Tho ofloet of tho doet rino of Evolution, elabornteil 
by Sjieneer m history and applied more particularly 
by Darwin and Hiixh v to Biology and Ethics, 
alTeeted contemporary tliought to an extroonliiiui y 
extent One result of ihis was to give prominoneo 
to tho theories of Comte, ond Positivism (as his 
teacliing IS culled) to some extent supetsedod 
iJtiLitariuiusm. 


POSITIVISM 

Positivism, hke Utihtariamsm, accepted the 
methoils of scionoo as the determining factor m 
speculative thought Both confined their inquiries 
to the study of phenomena, excluding causes other 
than phenomenal Both, therefore, ruled mota- 
physica out of court Positivism differed from 
IJtililarianiHm in its attempt to provide a more 
constructive philosophy of life, not only to rationalise 
knowledge, but to formulate a religion that should 
prove an cmutional sulr-tituto for Christianity 
Tho weakness of Utilitarianism hail born its aridity 
of imagination John Stuart Mill himself felt this, 
and conHcijiiently stramixl Utilitarianism beyond 
the logical limits set down by its earlier exponents 
Comto felt that man must have some object, of 
love anil reverence, and for the idea of a Deity 
he substituted tho idea of Humanity regarded 
as a culleotivo unity This was to include all men 
and women, past, present, and to come, whose lives 
should have been consecrated to social sorviee and 
to high moral endeavour George Ebot well ex- 
pressed the idea in her lines . 

“ O may I join the choir in\i,iible 
Of lliose iniinorinl dooiL who Ine again 
In inimla niutlc bettir liy iheir presence ’ live 
In pulses stirred to generosity , 

In deeds of dining rectitudi , in seom 
For mlMTable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime thot jiierco the night like stars, 
.A.n<l with their mild jiersistence urge man’s searili 
To vaster issues ” 

Christianity had been a useful transition phaso 
for (he human race M.mlvind had now outgrown it 
'I ho worship of humanity signified ideals m common 
with tho spints of all the great dead — whatever 
their creed This would prove a dynamic spiritual 
fKivver to act as tho old religion had done, but in 
a spirit of gieuU'r charity- and line r comprohcnsive- 
iiess 

An important napect of Positivism is its soeial 
sidi\ and its insistence on tho organisation of 
labour, and iii State mtorferenco for the good of 
society us a whole — nut nieiely, a.s at present, for 
one settion of society' Positivism hiia theroforo 
bisvn a factor in tho development of modem 
Soeinli- m 

Among Englisli C’omtists may bo mentioned tho 
names of Kicharu Concrkvb ^l 81 8-99), founder of 
tho first Positivist cunimuiiily m London, of 
HvRRIBT MvRTINUAU, of (lEuROE Henry Levves, 
Georoe Eliot, and Mr KiiLnEun’ H vuitisox 
As u soviul leaven Positivism has exercised a 
cuiisideruble influence, hut as a substitute for 
religion it has failed to appeal to the English 
jiixiple at huge The Utilitari.in iiiin to work for 
the good of coiicicle Huinaiiity was lcs.s iinjioRiiig, 
but BiHimed more satisfactory to the prncti<el 
Kiiglishiiinn, than to worship an abstract Humanity' 
Sjieculativo thought outside of orthodoxy was 
not, how-over, conhiied to Utditananism and 
Positivism Gorman philosophy, that hud found 
its earlier exponents m Coleridge and Ins disoiiile, 
Thomas Hill Groen, who, however, iisixl it to Ixilstcr 
up oi-thodoxy, has la the brother Soots, John and 
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Edward Caird (1S20-98; 1836-1908), two more 
disinterested representatives 

John Coird won notice first of all as a preacher ; 
then, after a period of rotiroment and hard study, he 
devoted the rest of Ins life mainly to formulating 
on idealistic philosophy based on Hegel Although 
he aimed thereby at giving fresh vitality to the 
Chnstiamty of his day, he did so in a thoroughly 
broad and unpolomical spirit. Whether his Hegeli- 
anism accomplished all he hoped for it is another 
matter 

Edward Caird, also a Hegelian, exceeded his 
brother in intelloctual vigour and in power of 
hterory expression, and equally with him excelled 
in the simple sobriety with which he sought to 
combat tho materialism of his day Hia mind was 
more concrete than that of his brother, and his 
range of inquiry wider Among liis studies were 
tho teaching of Kant, Comtism, and the character- 
istics of Greek thought His attitude was con- 
ciliatory and interpretative, and for this reason 
ho was distrusted by tho extremists of all schools 

Tho Rationalistic tendency that was partially 
accepted by theologians of the Broad Church school 
rsooived an evon more genorous weloome from 
UmtanoiLs 

It IS impracticable here to deal even briefly with 
the many distinguished thinkers of tho extreme 
radical wing of religious thought, such as Francis 
Newman (1806-97), brother of tho Cardinal , 
I’rofeasor Drummond (1861-97), Professor Car- 
penter, Professor Upton One name, and that tho 
greatest, demands more than passing notice — that 
of James Martineau (1805-1900) Martineau’s 
position among the philosophic writers of the Vic- 
torian era is so high that no excuse need be given 
for taking him ns tho best representative of the blond 
of Idealism and Rationalism that chanvcterises the 
group as a whole 

James Martineau came of French Puritan stock, 
and was bum at Norwich in 1 806 , Jus father was a 
business man of high integrity, but it was from his 
mother that he inherited his lemarkable intellect 
A delicate, refined, and highly-sonsitivo lad, he le- 
coivod a good education at Norwich Grammar 
School, and at Bristol under Dr Lant Carpenter 
On leaving school ho studied engineering, but 
mechanics did not satisfy his mental energies 
Having realised his true vocation as a preacher and 
teacher, ho spent five years in preparation for the 
Unitarian ministry In 1 828 he made a happy 
marriage, and after four years’ ministenal work m 
Dublin accepted a call to Liverpool, where he minis- 
tered for twenty-five years In London he added 
still further to his high reputation os a preacher at 
the Unitarian Chapel in Little Portland Street 

In 1 840 Martineau was appointed to a lectureship 
at Manchester New Colic go , on its removal to 
Loudon in 1857 he was made Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, and from 1 809- 85 its Principal , thus, 
for forty-five years, his influence was both import- 
ant and far-reaohing In 1 893 he w as greatly con- 
cerned at the removal of the college from London 
to Oxford, and m the course of an address upon 
the subject said : “ In natures and types of thought 
oast m a different mould from ours Oxford may 


furnish all that can be desired. Not yet is it the 
true nursery for the children of the Piuitans. The 
mountain flower transported to the hothouse or 
tho southern garden-bed, is not more sure to fade 
than would the simple veracities and hardy vitality 
of devotion which it is ours to transmit, were they 
exposed to tho enervating spmtual climate which 
IS proposed for thrir development ” 

During Martinoau’a early manhood hia sister 
Hornet's influence was considerable ; both had 
mtollootual gifts of a high order, and had therefore 
much in common In later years they quarrelled 
over some earlier correspondence that at James’ 
request his sister refused to destroy, and on the 
publication, m 1861, of her Letters on the Laws of 
Man’s Soctal Nature, her brother’s unfavourable 
criticism of this atheistic work ootisidorably widened 
tho breach, and they never became reconciled 
Martineau’s physical activity was remarkable 
He was a magnificent walker, and m his eightieth 
year thought nothing of a twciity-milo ramble 
In hiH nmetieth year ho had to bo seriously cautioned 
for alighting from an omnibus in motion ; and often 
complained that ho was not able to run upstaiis 
as he hod been wont to do 

Between London and his beautiful country home 
m Scotland ho spent tho last fow years of his hfe, 
and “ fell on sleep ” in London m 1900 

Mortinoau’s principal works include Endeavours 
after a Christian Life (1843-47), Studies of Chris- 
tianity (1858),Hour« of Thow/ht (1870-80), A Study 
of Spinoza (1882), Types of Ethieal Theory (1886), 
A Study of Religion (1888), The Scat of Authority m 
Religion (J 890), his Wt word on religious philosophy 
A oollection of ai tides ranging over many years, 
entitled Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, was pub- 
Lshod in four volumes in 1 891 

In discussing the outlook of Martineau, it may 
bo well to treat him first os a critic, m tho second 
place as a mystic, and thirdly os an ethical toucher, 
where tliu two sides meet and mmglo 

With tho exception of Sidgwick, there has prob- 
ably never been any writer at once so able and so 
fair-minded in the realms of philosophy and 
kmdred subjects 

“ I could never 1» moved," lie declared, " to give 
an account of a hook by pure antipathy any more than 
by monotonous assent The wliolo interest of literary 
inteicourse, like that of all (luirkening friendship, is 
condilionnl on crossing veins of hkonoss and unlikenees 
in thought and character, deepening tho zest and sym- 
pathy hv the need and tJie possibilitv of more And 
true cniicisin seems to me the roeoided struggle of the 
reader’s mind into closer relations with on author whose 
intermittent hursts, helpful as they are, still do not 
enable him clearly to see his way.” 

Those sentences should be written in letters of 
gold and hung up as illuminated toxts in the study 
of every literary man For they go to the very root 
of all large-minded criticism 

Let us illustrate the method of his ontioism 
Here is a passage from a paper on Carlyle Having 
warmly praised the moral fervour of Sartor Re- 
sartus, he analyses the “hero-worship ’’ tendency 

“We know," says Martineau, "that where he dis- 
covers, os in Miiabeau, great foioe of mind, he is ready 
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to plead thla aa a bar to all objections against aharactar, 
and to insist that in spite of appearance, such brightness 
of life must carry with it soundness of conscience. 
But wilt he turn the problem round and abide by it 
still 1 When he finds doop hid in the retreats of private 
life a goodness eminent and somlly, a moral cl^rness 
and force, great in their way as Miraboau's keen-sighted- 
noss, will he accept the sign in evidence of mighty 
intellect t Will ho say that, notwithstanding the 
meek and homely look, high genius must assuredly bo 
there 7 For him os fur many gifted and ungifted men, 
the forco which will not be stopped by any restraint on 
its way to groat achievement, the genius which claims 
to be Its own law, and will confess nothing diviner than 
itself, have an irresistible fascination His eye, over- 
looking the landscape of humanity, always runs up to 
the brilliant peaks of power, not, indeed, withouta glance 
of love and pity into many a retreat of ouiet goodness 
that lies beneath their shelter ■ but should the sudden 
lightning or the seasonal melting of the world’s ice- 
bomers bnng down a rum on that green and feeble life. 
Ills voice, after one faint cry of pathos, joins in with the 
thunder and shouts with the triumph of the avalanche. 
Ever watcliing the strife of the great forces of the 
universe, he no doubt sides on the whole against the 
Titans with the gods , but if the ‘^tans make a happy 
fling, and send homo a mountain ortwo to the very besjd 
of Zeus, ho gets delighted with the game on any terms 
and rnes ‘ Bravo 1 * “ l 

A truer picture uf Carlyle’s general attitude it 
would be hard to find. 

In passing from Martinoau the oritie to Martmoau 
the preacher, we realise tliat behind the line gauze- 
work of his dialectia is a white flame of powerful 
emotion, and it is a sigiiifloant charactenstic of the 
mun that in the pulpit lie should drop the weapons 
of the contruveiBialist and don the robes of tbo 
mystic 

Martineau’s sermons are devotional poems, 
breathing at one moment the spiritual fervour and 
beauty of Catholic piety, at the next the clear 
intellectual individualism of Protestant thought 

If they have any fault it is an undue compression 
of thought, and, however adapted for leisurely 
reading m the study, must have demanded the 
closest attention to the hennuns when sjioken m 
Liverpool or London He was not a groat preacher 
in the Bonie way as wore Newman and Kobortson. 
His literary style is too heavily charged with orna- 
ment to give it that instantaneous power whiob 
the lucid ponoils of Nowman invariably possessed. 
There w as a lock of illustration and an avoidance of 
current problems w'hieh mtule thetn less attractive 
to the ordinary listener than the vigorous eloquence 
of Robertson None the less, even when delivered 
— as many have testified — the sermons corned with 
them a singular charm and power. 

Finally . What of Martmeau as on ethical 
toachor ? 

In their religious philosophy both Newman and 
Martmeau start from the some position — that ui 
the sense of obligation or authority exorcised by 
conscience we find the basis fur our belief m a 
spiritual world In Newman’s case, however, 
this sense of conscience is too faint to bo relied upon 
absolutely, it needs confirmation The Being of 
Cod, he ^mits, is as certain to him as the certainty 
of his own existence And yet his mtelleot remains 
dissatisfied with the mere assuronoe of God, or from 
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arguments drawn from the general facts of human 
society and the course of history. And he sees m 
the vast accumulation of dogma and ntual provided 
by the Catholic Church a solution for his diiTiculties 
Distrusting the unaided authority of his own mind, 
be leans for support on this mfalhble authority of 
the Church. 

It is here that Martmeau ports company with 
him The conscienco and mtellect of man, bo 
asserts, give the only rohable authority. Mar- 
tineau sees in history the continual struggle between 
truth and error ; the trcoauie is there, but it la m 
“ earthen vessels,” and he con see no literature nor 
institution mto which errors both mtcllectuol and 
moral have not crept. 

There is no unoertamty m his verdict upon 
popular religion . 

“ A ooncIuBion is forced upon mo on which I cannot 
dwell n it bout pom and disinay, t e that Christianity, 
as defined or understood in all tho churches wlilcli 
formulato it, has tieen mainlv evolved from what is 
transient and {jenshable in its sources, from what is 
unlustoncal in its traditions, ni\tliuIogical m its Iradi- 
tions, and misapprehended in tlie orades of its prophets. 
From the fable of Eden to the imagination of tho lost 
trumpet, tho whole story of the dn me order of the 
world is dislocated and deformed The spreading 
alienation of (he intellectual classes of European soeji ty 
from Christendom and tho detention of the rest m thoir 
spiritual eulturo at a level not much aboie that of the 
Salvation Army, ore social phenomena which ought 
to bnng homo a very solemn appeal to the conscience of 
stationary churches 

*• For (heir long arrear of debt to the intelligence of 
mankind they adroitly seek to make amends by elaborate 
beauty of rit uni art The apology soothes for a time, but 
it will not lust for over ” 

Those are bold wonls, and might have been spoken 
by a Spencer or Huxley But a few passages later we 
find tins, the reverse of Spcncerean 

'* In the very constitution of the human soul there is 
proMhion for an immediate approhetidion of Cod But 
In the transient lights and shades of conscience we jioss 
on, and ‘ know not who it is,’ and not till wo see in,anotbor 
the victorv that shames our own defeat and aio caught 
up by enthusiasm for sonio realised heroism ur sanctity , 
do the authority of right and the beauty of huhness 
come home to us as an appeal literallv dn me. Tho tram 
of tlio conspiououslv ngliteous in their several degrees 
are for us the real angels tliat pass to and fro on the 
ladder that reaches from earth to lioavon." 

Here then we have a free critical spint and a de- 
votional spint in juxtaposition This is not the 
place for attempting to show how Martmeau aims 
at justifying his position on intellectual grounds. 
I simply have to record the natuio uf his bohof ; to 
analyse the process by which he comes to his de- 
cision IS obviously foreign to our jiurpose 

With Maitineau, therefore, autbority w internal, 
with Newman external It is a mistake to urge as 
do certain sjTnpntlietic critics — t e Dr Mellone — 
that Martinoau rejects entirely dogniatie systems 
He does not do so He realises that m the history 
of thought even the most rigid and uncompromising 
dogmas have contamed gorma of truth which have 
given them vitality What he denies is tlieir in- 
fallible authority At the some time he imposes 
obviously upon the mdividuol a far weightier re- 
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BponsibUlty tnan does Newaaan We are not all 
BO olear-Bighted and fine-ininded as Martineau 
Some are dwellers m the valley, where mists and 
vapours sweep across the soul, obscunng the light 
that IS never absent from the sun-flushed altitude 
of hiB mind, and one can understand why Catholi- 
cism or popular Protestantism found a far readier 
response with the majority of men than the Uni- 
tarian faith of Martineau 

Tins brings me to the central pomt of Martineau’s 
individualism — ^his imperative sense of moral ob- 
ligation 

It would bo impossible with the spooe at niy 
disposal to follow Mortmenu into the mtncacies 
of his elaborate and jiowerful plea for moral in- 
tuition os opposed to the pmdontial hypothesis of 
Beiitham, Mill, and Rjiencei I will try and state 
shortly the points at issue, for they lie at the very 
root of Marlineau’s philosophy 

'■ ConHcionce.” urges Spencer, in effect, “ Is a reflection 
of prurience Man ever acts with reference to ends 
which must always be in some form his pleasure, happi- 
ness, welloro " 

Again ■ 

“ Happiness,” exclaims John Stuart Mill, " is the 
sole end of human actions and the promotion of it the 
tent hy which to judge all human conduct Those who 
desire virtue for its own sake, disire it either because 
the consciousness of it is a pleasure, or because tho 
consciousness of being without it is a pain, or for both 
reasons united " 

This philosophy is a highly persuasivo one, and 
has much to support it Against this view', Mar- 
tmeau, luntciids there ore two criteria of judgiuciit 
— prudence and conscience Prudence is our regu- 
lative principle in deciding upon the utilities of 
conduct, conscionco our light and gmde m settling 
between conflicting metises Tho former appoints 
for our welfare, the latter for our character Tako 
on illustration of tho dilTorciicc Shall 1 buy a 
piece of land 7 This question I answer nglitly 
enough bv rcferonco to my circiinistaneos and 
tastes Shall I right a w'rong * Here 1 am called 
to another judgment Not, Is a certain couiso 
W'lsor ’ but. Is a certain course better ’ Tho 
pluasuro that ensues from a right action is the fruit 
of our choice, not its incentive But if pleasure be 
tho end of action, how explain acts of heroism and 
solf-anenfieo or urge them on others ’ Because, 
says the Utilitarian, the happiness of tho greatest 
number is w'bat wo should aim at But wfiy 
should a man incur some privation when it con- 
flicts with the only good at whoso disposal you 
place him 7 

"By what persuasion arc you to move him to throw 
away liis all 7 Either \uu iiiu t Ull liiiii that the high 
consciousness coiideiisi d into an hour of sell -immolation 
will transcend all tho pu-sibiluips he foregoes — in winch 
case you bid him consult for hinisclf under prctonco 
of martyrdom foi ulhors — or ilso you must speak to him 
in quite another tone, must remind him that when he 
knows the true, when he sets the just, when he is 
haunted by the appeal for mercy, a constraint which 
he cannot question is put upon him to he then witness, 
however long their dolorous way, however agonising 
their Calvary. And, speaking thus, you altogether 


change your voice, and from oasting up the aooonnt- 
book of greater happiness are caught and corned away 
into the hymn of all the prophets " ^ 

Scomg the unsatisfactory character of the old 
Utihtanaaism, Herbert Spencer has explamod this 
mtuition that bida us sacrifice ouieelves for others, 
as an inhentonoe transmitted from the habits of our 
forefathers, and formed m them by alow acoumula- 
tion of personal experiments (^rtamly, admits 
Martmoau, through tho evolutionary process the 
right bcooinoB clearer and more dominatmg, but 
an impulse origmally selfiuh or calculated cau never 
evolve mto one that is unselfish The constramt 
of society, you urge, originates the intuition 
Transport yoursolvos to tho Diet of Worms, and to 
whom shall wo look for the purer moral light 7 
Not to the Emperor and the vast concourse of 
princes and nobles and Church dignitaries, but to 
tho one defiant hero there 

I have indicated tho hue of thought to be found 
m Martmeau’s wnting, from his Types of Ethvcdl 
Theory, A Study of Itehgion, and a Seat of AuthorUy 
tn Religion. 

To turn m conclusion to the colour of Martineau’s 
philosophy. That it la not pessimistic is, I think, 
apparent But in tenning it optimistio some 
qualification is necessary 

No student of Martmoau's writings can resist 
tho fooling that a certain melancholy underbes 
them , it might have been seen, indeed, in the 
pensive wistfulness of his fine brow , it haunts his 
devotional books and dominates his ethical teach- 
mg Some, as II. H Hutton, have tioced it to 
hiB ” attenuated ” Christian faith They think 
they can discern it in tho conflict between his 
Bcientifio tendencies and fervent jiiety 

This theological explanation does not seom to me 
quite satisfactory, for aometbing of the some 
melancholy can bo traced in the personality and 
WTitmgB of both Newman and Maurice Is it not 
due rather to a certain ruiiton element, a distinctive 
lack of joyfulnebs — inseporalile, jierlinjis, from men 
whose vocation it is to bo “ voices ” crying m tho 
wilderness 7 

A hiudmees of emotion, outside the range of 
religious experience, tended — I will not Bay to de- 
fective sympathies, but — to a want of flexibility 
in tho sympathies 

In Maurice’s case it was more an inability to 
adjust himself to the hghter amenities of life — a 
certain shynoas and reserve Martineau, however, 
if endowed with finer powers of adjustment to the 
ordinary duties and plessuios of everyday life, was 
by nature more of the scholar niid recluse than 
Maurice, and loss actively interested tlian he in 
social politics With Maurice — the community, 
with Martineau — the individual 

Although Martineau’s interests were wider than 
those of IVordsworth, yet there was m his nature 
the same stern, meditative rapture. Like Words- 
worth’s Michael . 

“ His mind was keen, 

Intense and frugal , apt for all affairs. 

And watchful more thim ordinary men." 

^ Seat of Authority in Rdigion. 
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Deeply as he loved znyatice like Tsuler and Pascal, grudging an eye the ebb and flow of ordinary desires 

there was more of the logician than the mystio m and regrets. But his was a great and beautiful 

hiB own habits of thought Despite his sensitive soul For intellectual foresight, and moral insight, 

response to the influences of the arts, he seemed to our age has seen no liner spirit than James 
be always posting moral sentries at each emotional Martmeau. 
outlet of the soul, and regarded perhaps with too 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE IN THE LIFE 
AND THOUGHT OF THE DAY 

The adding of a now chapter to the history of 
soionco, as was dune when Sir Ciiakli:.s T .v kt.t. 
(1797-1875) published hia Principles of Oeology 
(1830—33), had a far larger signiflcaiice than at flint 
appeared Nut only did it practically create 
Geology as a scionco, but it provided the first nail 
for the Katiunalist to drive into tho culliti of the older 
Evangelical theology So much for LyoU's “ testi- 
mony of the looks " Yot although between the 
publiuatiun of this book and his AntiquUy of Man 
(1863), Darwin had published tho Origin of Sprius, 
and Sponocr hud applied tho evolutionary theory 
to history and pohties, LjcU never rcconoilod him- 
self to this bold application of evolutionaiy doctrine, 
and WHS luntont wi'li liis iiioru modest and cautious 
position of OMtablislnng iho reign of law in geology, 
and by arguing from llio present to tho past, ex- 
hibiting tho long history of tho human race upon 
this plonot 

Hugh Miller (1802-5G), though also a geologist, 
18 bettor remembered for his ploasont AukAtio- 
graphy, since his scientiflo books are of no groat 
value, and roaotiunary in tune, though shuw'ing 
keen cibservutiuii u'lil a genuine puoliu feehng 

In liiH ooiitempoiary, Koulkt Cicaiiulks (1802— 
71), w'O have the fii'-t scientific man to give us in a 
clear, str.iightlorw.ud form tho cvoluuonuiy theory 
Evolution was in the air There aro hints of it in 
Erasmus Darwin, liacos of it in Lyell, and cer- 
tainly it IS implicit m Now mail a Development of 
Chrtsluin Doilriiie But Chambors is tho finet to 
state it in Ins Vtstiges of Creation (1844), and despite 
the Bcieiitilic ignorance which aroused the wrath 
of Huxley, theie is no gainsaying 1 Iio fact that with 
agreeable clarity ho corlaiiily propurod the' ground 
for Daiwm and Ins 8uoco.ssorB by formulating a 
conception which he had not the knowledge odu- 
e^uately to supixiit 

What Chuiidicis applied to science Herbert 
Spencer took as tho basis of a philosophy He 
concentrated his entire life upon on innate study of 
the facts relating to the evolution of organic life 

Bom at Derby on Apiil 27, 1820, Spenewr's 
boyhood was a singularly uuboyish one His 
parents wore intellectual dissenters of tlie old- 
fashioned, viguruuB type, and the atmosphoro of 
political, soci.il. anil leligious disoiissioii that Hur- 
luuuUeU the lad huliied uuubidnrably m muulduig 


a temperament of marked individuality Far from 
robust, his early education was ni'ieh ii< gleet ed- 
and at seven years old he w as unable to read 

In 183J, owing to tho family s iuiaiici'c, his 
father’s brother, the Rev Thomas Spencer, per- 
petual curate of Hinton — a Celebrated anti corn-law 
agitator and Radical politician — generously under- 
took to carry on tho bciy's education At first tlus 
did not prove a particularly hiippy arrangement. 
Tho pupil’s self-confident manner and disregard of 
authority mode an uufortunatc mipre'ssiou upon a 
relative who naturally expected obedience, and Iho 
firm rule considered necessary to coinliat yoiilhfiil 
self-will, with perhaps a certain amount of home- 
sickness, docidod tho boy to run nw .ly to his homo 
Ho was, however, sent back, and soon settled down 
to his Ktudios 

His undo wished him to proce'Ptl to a university, 
but classics proMiig an insurmountable difhculty, 
tho projoct was given up For a while Spencer 
fuUowod teaohiiig as a profession, but this was soon 
roliiiquishexl for a post m tho engineering depivrt- 
ment of the London and Birmiiigliam Railway, and 
on incursion into journalism Li 1 842 ho ha'l begun 
to write pohtical articles for tho Nonconformist, 
which soon brought him under public notice, and 
m 1818 — two years after the' railw ay ca'isis that had 
thrown him out of employ iiieiit — ^he was oflcrc'd and 
accojitod the post of sub-oelitur to the Eevnonti it, a 
position ho hold for five years 

Spencer was giadually bt'Poming more and more 
aliseirbed m the sociological and evolutionary 
problems occupying so prominent a place in the 
thuuglit of the day, anil in 1850 began a public 
exposition of his philosophy m tho pubheiition of 
Social Statics Ilis works have been tiunslnted into 
several European languages, as weU os JaiicUicsc 
and Chinese 

Forty years of mcossant toil resulted m many 
breakdowns His early life, which had been 
nurtuied in a religions atmosphere, eliifted later 
mto agnosticism He never married, and although 
he had friends and ncqiiaintnnees uiimiigst the most 
notable mon and w omen of tho day, he preferred to 
bve a quiet, lonely life , music and his daily visit 
to the Athemaium Cluli being among the few en- 
joyments of his closing years Ho died at Brighton 
ou December 8, 1 903 

Spencer’s agnosticism was in effect a com cinent 
Inmber-room into which he would throw meta- 
physical problems for which liu liad no use H^ 
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started by formulating his prmciples of the Know- 
able and Unknowable Having assailed the exist- 
ence of the Unknowable, which he handed cheerfully 
over to the theologian, he proceeds with the Know- 
able He deals with the dillerentiation of function 
In hiB Principlea of Bwlogy (1804-67), and with the 
oharactenstics of mind m his Pnncipleo of Psychology 
(ISS.'i), and the development of the social organism 
in his Principles of Sociology ( 1 877-96) The ethical 
part of his scheme is formulated m the Principles 
of Ethics (1892-93) 

This, broadly speaking, covers the vanoua parts 
of his elaborate Synthetic Philosophy 

In his agnosticism it is clear that Spencer has 
derived to an extent from Harmltun and Mansel as 
to the unoognisability of Qod , but there are im- 
portant modifications Force is constant m all 
phenomena that modem science reveals, and while 
it constantly modifies its method of expression, it 
remains unaltered Light, heat, sound, motion, 
are but manifestations of this constant energy 
Thus we can explain the Universe os a rhythimc 
alternation of attraction and repulsion, not only 
in what wo call matter but m mental life ns well 
Integration and disintegration are umversal laws 
Spencer s Absolute Power, his Unknowable, there- 
fore differs from the Unknowable of Hamilton and 
Hansel in the fact, paradoxioal os it may sound, 
that it IS much more Knowablc 

Spencor’s application and patient working out 
of the Evolutionary Doctrine in Social Politics is 
of high value , his application of it to the world of 
mental life w of more doubtful worth I^ychology 
IS yet in its infancy, os the recent study of psychio 
phenomena certainly shows 

But if the Synthetic Philosophy has not that 
umversal completeness which its author desired 
for it, its value to modern life, and to modern letters, 
has been groat The universality of law is a groat 
conception, and the view of the State os a living 
oiganism, and not a mere mechanical contrivance, 
has done much to revolutionise history and pohtical 
thought. 

What Spencer did for science at large Darwin 
achieved in the narrower domain of physical science 
In neither case did the central idea emanate from 
the mdividual in question , but it was Spencer who 
gave it so wido an application, and Darwin who 
furmshod us with the wealth of illustrative material 
Charuss Robert Darwin was bom atSbrewsbury 
in 1809, his mother was the daughter of Josiah 
Wedgwood, the celebrated potter, and his grand- 
father, Erasmus Darwin, the physician and poet, 
was also one of the pioneers of the theory of 
Evolution 

Educated at Shrewisbury, games and a mama for 
collecting speoimeiis mterested him more than tho 
ordinary curriculum At sixteen he proceeded to 
Edinburgh to study medicme, but here tho wonders 
of sea life began to take prior claim to that of the 
dissecting-room However, he went up to Christ's 
College, Cambridge, m 1823, and took a pass 
degroe 

Hedicme had now boon dofimtely abandoned for 
natural history, and in 1831, when HHS Beagle 
was being sent on a surveying expedition to South 


Amenca, Darwm, at the instance of Frofeasor 
Honslow, was mvited by Captain Fitzroy to pursue 
hiB studies on this five years' cruise “ This,” said 
Darwin, “ was the most important event m my life, 
and has determined my whole career ” 

Although a martyr to sea-sickness during the whole 
voyage, tho physical discomforts were more than 
counterbalancod by the joys of the naturalist, and 
hiB wondiTful patience, and dogged, painstaking 
efforts in tho cause of science ore abundantly 
evident One instance is recorded of on expon- 
ment, begun on December 20, 1842, for hia book on 
Earth Worms (1881), that lasted for nearly thirty 
years. 

In 1839 Darwin married hia cousin. Miss Emma 
Wedgwood, and to her loving care of the delicate 
scientist tho world at large is greatly indebted 

In 1 881 Darwin’s health failed rapidly — the death 
of his brother m tho same year being a great blow 
“ I feel so worn,” he wrote to a fnend, “ that 1 do 
not suppose I shall ever again give reviewers 
trouble ” Hard at woill to the last, he died of 
heart failure on April 19, 1882, and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey 

Beside Spencer, Darwm’s literary equipment 
shines with especial brightness Some of Spencer’s 
slighter writings — as, for mstance, his Introduction to 
Sociology — are certainly not without literary power ; 
but on tho whole you will not find literary grace m 
his writings Dorvvm, on the other hand, is nearly 
always a delightful craftsman His monograph on 
earth worms — an unpromising subject for hterary 
art, IS on ostoiiisliingly fascinating work ; his 
Naturalist’s Voyage round the World is full of enter- 
toming matter , and making allowance for the 
condensed thought and argument m The Origin of 
Spenes (1859), and The Descent of Man (1871), few 
readers would vote them dull They are stiff 
rending, but that is unavoidable, and quite another 
thing The doctrine of Hatural Selection as applied 
to plants and animals must claim Alfred Russel 
Wallace as its co-discovorer Each, quite inde- 
pendently of the other, had oomo to tho same con- 
clusion , where they differ is in their apphcation of 
thin doctrine to the spiritual hfe of man 

But though Darwin had literary gifts, ho was not 
a ready or a brilliant writer, and m the storm of 
controversy evoked by his book, an exponent who 
should at once bo clear, oonoise, and mcisivo was 
colled for The opportumty produced the man — 
Thomas Henry Huxley — “ Dorwm’s Bull Dog ” 

His Life 

Born at Ealing on May 4, 1828, Huxley was the 
son of an asbistuiit master at a semi-public school 
Ills unhappy scliooldays gave him little inclination 
for all-round study , ho was, however, an ommvor- 
ous reader, and spent much time m working out 
mechanical problems, and had he been consulted, 
would have much preferred to be an engineer At 
thirteen he was apprenticed to his brother-m-law, 
with a view to the profession of medicine. Four 
years later he entered Charuig Cross Hospital 
Hcseaich woik now occupied a good deal of his 
time, and his important discovery of a membrane 
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of the human hair hitherto unknown, and now 
called “ Huxley’s layer,” was pubLshed m 184S 
Having taken his degree, he acoeptod on appoint- 
ment at the Naval Hospital, Haslar Like Darwm, 
ho heul booomo on enthusiastic zoologist, and this 
brought him under the special notioe of Sir John 
Biohardson, the Arotio explorer, who m 1 846 
recommended him for the post of assistant surgeon 
on board H M B RatUesnakf, about to proceed on a 
surveying expedition to Australia 

During this voyage Huxley mode numerous ob- 
servations, not as a collector — for, unlike Darwm, 
he cared little fur the identification and naming of 
species — but because his interest lay, he tells us, 
m ‘‘ the architectural and engineering part of the 
business, the w'orkmg out of the wonderful unity 
of plan m the thousands and thousands of living 
constnictions ” 

Those investigations he forwarded to the Linntean 
Society, but heard nothing further of them In 
1849 a memoir of the Family of the Medusae was, 
curiously enough, in the view of future episcopal 
opposition, cuminuiiicated to the Itoyal Society 
by the Bishop of Norwich, thu fathei of Captain 
Stanley of the liaiUcsnalee In 1 860 he returned to 
England on lonvo to work out the results of his 
voyage , hi' found that the memoir hod been pub- 
lished by the Society, who made him a Fellow m 
1 861, and conferred their gold modal upon him the 
following year 

In 1 864 Tluxlcy was appointed to the Professorship 
of Natural History at the School of Mines, and the 
wonderful laboratory system inaugurated by him 
during his tenure of oilico has been almost universally 
adopted 

Huxley was as keenly intoresteil m elomentwy 
education ns in the highest branch of science He 
served on the first London Bchool Board m 1870, 
and considered that the ideal of its members should 
be ” to mako a ladder from the gutter to the 
university along w Inch any child may climb ” 

From this period Huxley was a recognised 
speeiithst III biological science, and for many years 
no Royal Commission on fisheries or scientific edu- 
cation was complete without the ” grave, black- 
brnwnd, and fiercely earnest ” face with its obstinate 
chin and fascinating smde 

A lifelong sulTcror from dyspepsia, mental and 
physical depression attacked him in the 'seventies, 
and necessitated a tour iii Egypt In 1 876 he was 
BO far recovered as to visit America, and delivered 
in Now York his famous lecture on the evolution 
of the horse Honours were showered upon him, 
fint by Aberdeen, then Cambridge and Oxford In 
I S83 ho received the coveted honour of being 
eloctod President of the Royal Society, whicli his 
health obliged him to relinquish in 1886, he then 
retired from public life, and settled at Eastbourne, 
whoe ho died on June 29, 1 896 

Bis Work 

To mention Huxley to the orthodox theologian 
In the 'eighties of the last century was like the pro- 
verbial red rag to the biiU, and it must be added 
chat the suggestion of theology upon the redoubt- 
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able scientist had a similarly oxcitmg effect He 
was the Mephiatophelos of the E vongehcul home, and 
ocoupiod a position simihir to Lord. Byron m the 
earhor years of the oontury 

He had adopted Darwin’s theories, and pressed 
them into notice with polemical vigour in much the 
same way os Kingsley hod treated Maurice There 
IB httle doubt that Huxley was fond of a light He 
had a line, lucid, htorary stylo, a natural aptitude 
for dialectics, and an inqiatience with the cautious 
peradventures and hair-sphtting logio door to many 
theologians 

Huxley’s oombative powers are well brought out 
by hia connection with the Metaphysical Bociety 
This famous society was founded m 1869, ton 
years after The Origin of Species hod set the ro- 
hgiuus world ablaze ; and during the time a hvoly 
battle had been waged by the theologians on one 
Bide and those who aocepted the Darwinian theory 
on the other The Society had its origin m a con- 
versation between Mr Jamos ICnowles, editor of 
the Nineteenth Century, and some friends, mcludmg 
Teimyson Tennyson suggested the formation of 
a society, the mam object of which should be the 
Bubmitliiig to searching criticism the uitelloctual 
foundations of the spreading Agnosticism “ Some- 
thmg must bo done,’ ’ he said, ui his abrupt, emphatic 
manner, ” to put down these Agnostics ” At first 
it was proposed to confane the membership to 
thinkers of a Theistio stamp Well known men 
wore sounded as to their willingness to join, among 
them Dr Martmeau It w os cbaractenstio of 
Martmeau’s fearlessnoss that ho declined to jom a 
society BO constituted 

“ I feel " ho wrote, “ the deepest Interest In these 
problems, and for the eifiial chance of gaming and 
giving light would gladlv join in discuBsing them with 
Gnostics and Agnostirs alike , but a society of Gnostics 
to put dow-n Agnostics 1 cannot approve and would not 
jolm” 

The scheme was accordingly altered to meet 
Martinoau’s wisbee, and able Agnostics hke Pro- 
fessor Tyndall and Huxley wero in\ it od and readily 
assented That bnlhont conlroversialist, Dr W G 
Ward, played an Bcti\o part m Bccuriiig inemboiB, 
and certainly no society could boost of a more 
distmguished hst of iiamcs Of statosmon there 
wore Mr Gladstone, Lord Selbome, and the Duke 
of Argyll , prommont Churchmen, such os Doan 
Stanley and F D Maunco , Unitarians such as 
Martinoau ; Agnostic men of science hko Tyndall 
and Huxley; Agnostic men of letters os John 
Morley and Loshe Stephen For the rest, poets 
and joumohsts and law yers of every sliado of belief, 
such as Tennyson, Browning, Sir James Stephen, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, J A Froude, R H Hutton, 
Mark Pattison, Ruskin, Henry Sidgwick, Sir 
William Qull, Dr Andrew Clark 

In on interesting ailicle by Hutton iii the Nine- 
teenth Century, the writer says • 

" At the meeting of the Metaphysical Society which 
was held on the 10th Doeemboi 1872, Ur V^ard was to 
have read a paper on the question, ' Can Exjjcrionce 
prove the Uniformity of Nature ? ’ Middletnarch had 
been completed and published a few days previously 
The Claimant was stul starring it in the provinces in 
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the Interval between bis first trial and his second. Thus 
the dinner itself was lively, though several of the more 
distinguished members did not enter till the hour for 
reading the paper had arrived. One might have heard 
Professor Huxley fiaslniig out a sceptical defence of the 
use of the Biblo in Board Schools at one end of the table, 
Mr Fitziames Stephen’s deep bass remarks on the 
Claimant's adroit use of his committal for perjury at 
another, and an eager disoussion of the various merits 
of Lydgate and Rosamund at a third Father Halgaims, 
one of Dr Newman’s immediate followers, who loft the 
English Church and entered the Oratory of St I’hihp 
Nell with him, a man of singular swectiii^ia and ojjcn- 
ness of character, with something of a French typo of 
playfulness In his expression, discoursed to me eloquently 
on the nohlo othical character of Oeorge Eliot’s novels, 
and tho penetrating disbelief in all but human excellence 
by which they are pervaded. And as I listened to this 
eloquent exposition with one cor, the sound of Professor 
Tyndall’s Irish voice descanting on the proposal for a 
* prayer-gaugo ’ which had lately been made in the 
Contemporary Bmev> for testing tho othcaey of prayer 
on a selected hospital ward, captivated the other 
Every thing alike spoke of the extroordinarv fermentations 
of opinion in tho sucitty around us Moral and inteU 
leotual yeast was an hard at work in the men at that 
table as m the period of the Renaissance itself 

“ We tlioiight at first,” said Huxley, ” that it would 
be a cose of Kilkenny cats Hats and coats would be 
left in the hall before the inocting, tint there would be 
no wearers left after it was over to put them on again 
Instead of this wo caino to love each other like brothera. 
We all expended so much charity, that hod it been 
money wo should have been bankrupt Indeed," ha 
adds, “ the society died of too much love ” 

It oortainly madu for a more tolerant spirit among 
mon of every shade of opinion If it did not “ put 
down ” agnustioism, at any rate it defined more 
clearly the points at issue 

AVhat arc Huxley’s leading characteristics ’ 

These seem to bo two — ^his passionate integrity and 
his uiaalimn 

Hie Paeeionate Integrity 

Ho admitted that theologians hod rooognisod 
realities, though in si rango forms Frodcstmotiuii, 
original sin, and tho priiniicy of Satan m this world 
■were a good deal nearer the truth, ho imagined, 
than tho comfortable optimism culmmatuig m 
Pope’s doctrine, “ Whatever is, is right ” 

On the death of hia httlu sun, to whom ho had 
been devoted, Charles Kingsley, in hts warm -hearted, 
generous way h id written him a letter of sympathy, 
and pointod out incidentally some of tho belief in 
which ho would lumself have found consolation 
In his reply , Huxley stud he had no a priori objection 
to the 111 liof in unmortality But “ it is totally 
without ev'itloiice,” and tho assertion that an un 
proved and nnpmvdble doctrine la necessary to 
morality is nltogelher repugnant to him “ Tho 
most saerod act of a man's life is the assertion of a 
belief in truth ” Mon may coll him whatever hard 
nniiu'S tlioy pleast, but they shall not coll him a 
" liar ” He would have ciidon.cd Geoigo Ehol’s 
Baying that “ tho higliest calling and election is to 
do without opium, uiid live through all our pam 
with conscious clear-eyed endurance ” 

On educational mallei s there is the same plam 
speaking out, though ho touches here on loss con- 
troversial ground In one of his most stimulating 
easaya oa A Liberal Education ho temorka, “To 


every one of us the world was onoe fteah and new 
as to Adam And then, long before we were aiu- 
oeptible of any other mode of instruction, Nature 
took us m hand, and every minute of wokmg life 
brought ita eduoational mduenoe, shaping our actions 
mto rough aooordonce with Nature a laws, so that 
wo might not be ended entirely by too gross dis- 
obedience . . , The question of oompulsoiy edu- 
f»tion IB settled so far as Nature is ooncomed Her 
bill m that question was framed and passed long 
ago But like oil compulsory legislation, that of 
Nature is horsli and wasteful m its operation; 
Nature’s discipline ib not oven a word and a blow, 
but the blow without the word It is left to you to 
hnd out why yom ears are boxed 

“ The object of what we commonly called education — 
artificial education — is to make good these defects in 
Nat ore's methods And aliboral education is an artificial 
education which has not only prepared a man to esoape 
the great evils of disobedience to natural laws, but bos 
trained him to appreciate and seize upon the rewards 
which Nature scatters with ns free a hand as her penal- 
ties That man, I think, has had a hborol education 
who has been so trained in youth that his body is tho 
ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
all the work that as a mec lianism it is capable of , whoso 
intellect is a clear, cold logic engine with all its parts of 
equal sticngthond in smooth working order, ready like u 
steam engine to he turned to any kind of work, and spin 
the gossamers as well as forgo the anchors of the mind , 
whose nimd Is stored with a knowledge of tho great and 
fuudainenlal truths of Nature and of the laws of hir 
operations, one who, no stunted nseetie, is full of lile 
and fire, hut wliose jiasnions nro trained to eome to lioil 
by aiigoroiis will, the servant of a lender const lento , 
who has learned to love all lieoulv, whether of Nature 
or of Art, to hato oU vileness, and to respect others as 
himsi If ’’ 

Somctuucs his absolute smeonty led him to con- 
cede for mure to the ichgiuuB teacher thiin he was 
prepared to justify uii logicui grouiiilB But oven 
at the ii'-k uf seeming inconsistent, he boldly gave 
expression to sentiments, instincts and promptings, 
that ho felt were jiotent factors iii moulding life, 
though they had no ploco in materialistic philo 
Bopliy Consequently, it is iiut accurato to coll 
Huxley a materialist , fur, as ho says, “ uiatcnalisin 
and spiutuahsm are opposite iioles of tho some 
absurdity — tho absuidity uf assuming that wc know 
any Hung about either spiiit oi matter.” 

This naturally leads us to his idealism, that 
so strongly colours bis ablest work as a thinker— 
Evolution and Ethics — ^which, os he explained, was 
an ellort to put the Christian clui trine that Satan is 
tlie prince of this woild on a sciontific foundation, 

Man, the animal, has worked his way to the 
hoadsJiip of the sentient world, and has become the 
superb animal which ho is by virtue of his success 
lu the struggle for existence The eunditiuns having 
been uf a certain order, man’s orgaiusation lias 
adjusted itself to them better than that of his com- 
petitors in tho cosmic strife In the ease of man- 
kind, the Bulf-usseition, the unscrupulous setting of 
all tliat can be grasped, tho tenacious holding of 
all that can be kept, whioh oonstitutos tho essence 
of the struggle for existence, have oiisweieif In 
hiB successful progress throughout the savage state, 
man bos been largely indebted to those qualities 
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which he ehafea with the ape and the tiger , hie 
exceptional physical organisation , his cunning, 
his Bociabihty, his cunosity and his imitativeness ; 
his ruthless and ferocious destructiveness when bis 
anger is roused by opposition But in proportion 
as men have passed from anarchy to sooisi organisa- 
tion, and in proportion os civilisation has grown 
m worth, these deeply ingrained serviceable 
qualities have become defects ‘ After the manner 
of successful persons," says Huxley, “ civilised 
man would gladly kick down the ladder by which 
ho has climbed ’’ He would only be too pleased 
to SCO “ tho ajie and the tiger die ” But they decline 
to suit his convonioneo , and the unwelcome in- 
trusion of these boon eornpamons of his hot youth 
into tho ranged existence of civil hfe, odd pains 
and griefs uinumerablo and immeasurably great to 
those which the cosmic process brings on the mere 
animal In fact, civilised man brands all these 
ape and tiger promptings with tho name of “ sms ** , 
he punishes many of the acts which (low from them 
os enmos , and m extreme oases ha docs hia best 
to put an end to the survival of the fltteat of former 
days by axe and rope 

Now, whatever differences of opinion may exist 
among principles, there is a general consciousness 
that tho ape and tiger methods of the struggle for 
existence arc not reconcilable with sound ethical 
principles 

This IS tv hat ho calls the " cosmic process.” But 
social progroaa means a checking of “ tho cosmic 
profess” at every stage and tho substitution for 
it of aniitlicr, which may be called "the etlucal 
process,” tho end of winch is, nut the survival of 
those who may happen to bo the fittest, in respect 
of the whole of the conditions which obtain, but of 
those who are othically tho best 

‘‘ Tho otlucol process,'’ odds Huxley in a note, 
‘‘ IS, strictly spoakirig, also part of the general 
process of ovoliitiuii ” But how could ethical 
nature, os the oiTspimg of cosmical nature, be at 
onnuty with it ? Hu.v.Iey meets the question thus 

Taking, as an example, tho ground on vvluch his 
house was built, he shows how the industry of man 
has converted a pati li of w ood-clioked, economically 
unprnduutive soil into a fruitful garden, ond how, 
if the skill and lubuui by which this has been clone, 
ore withdrawn. Nature, whoso action never pauses, 
will reassert her sway and convert tho place into 
a wilderness Tho garden is a work of art, as is 
tho house vrhich stands in it, us is everything tliat 
man has profluced And the ofTect of all that ho 
does 18 to oppose and fur a tune arrest tho c.<jsimc 
process, hiiiitiiig tho area of ceaseless struggle and 
competilion Applying this to human society, 
which at its origin was os mucli a product of organic 
necessity as that of tho hoes, “ tho ape and tiger ” 
instincts aro found dormant. It w'os baae.1 on 
selhbhnoss The race was to tho swift and tho 
battle to the strung Even then, how-ov-or, in tho 
earliest grouping of a fow families into duns, tho 
blood tie, whose sourco is in the parent, engendered 
t sympathy which assured unity, and therefore 
Borne restraint on individual assertion. For sym- 
pathy is the germ plasm of ethios. Knowledge, 
the only begettor of a wider sy mpathy, breaks down 
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tribal divisions, and, with the obvious advantages 
which co-operation seoures, enlarges the narrow 
borders of primitive altruism, limits the area of 
oonflict, and mitigates tho horrors of a state of 
warfare which, at tho outset, was chrome To this 
the state of mankind, after thousands of years of 
advance from tho feral state, witnesses, since only 
m the minonty of all who have ever hved has that 
advance been mode, and even among these there 
needs small provocation to rouse the hghtly-sleepmg 
tiger. Hence, whenever self-restraint is practised, 
there is checking of the cosmic process of bitter 
struggle by tho ethical, dclincd by Huxley a.s the 
“ evolution of the feelings out of wtucli the primitive 
bonds of human society arc so largely fotged into 
the organised and peisoiiiriod sympathy we call 
‘ conscience ’ ” 

Tho “ human ” note in Huxley is more vibrant 
than m Spencer No man cun repress his emotional 
nature os sternly as he did, year after year, without 
suffering some disrujition ui his nature Spencer's 
was naturally a kinclly disposition, and ho was not 
bhnd to the suffering of his fellow treat ures or care- 
less of their welfare But his social sympathies 
suffered from a kind of chilly timidity , and he 
could nut have said, as did Huxley 

“ If I am to be remembered at all, I would rather it 
should be aa ‘ a man who did his best to help tho people ’ 
than by any otiinr title.” 

Mon, my dear,” ho remarked in one of liis driichtful 
letters to a fnend, “ are very c|u<ior ommals. a mixture 
of horse nervousness, nss stulibomness and eumel 
malice, with an angel bobbing about unexpectedly like 
the apple in the posset, and wlien IJieycan do exactly 
as they please are very hard to dnve ” 

Some, I think, have seen only the “ ass stubborn- 
ness ” and ‘ camel malice ” m Thomas Henry 
Huxley It is a mistake to ovei look the ‘ bobbing 
angel ” This it was that gave fairness and sobriety 
to his exception.'U power of contiovcrby , that 
sweetened the hcroo impatience of tho man, that 
gave a fane olusivenees to his character — that did 
more than aiiytlung else to coiifuto triumphantly 
those opponents who confound tho agnostic position 
with that of the careless hv-er 

The same note of social fellowship that we find 
in Huxley accentuates the writings of another bril- 
liant man of science, W K. CiJironn (1845-187(1), 
cut oS unhappily before Ins power had matured 

Cliflorct who was Professor of Matlicmaties and 
Hochanics at Uiiiversiliy College, London, lacked 
Huxley’s splendid literary equipment, and ho was 
a man of colder imagination. But he was equally 
sincere and outspoken, and there is a pathetic ring 
about his wistful adjuration, “ Let us take hands 
and help, for to-day wo are alive together" 

Another scientist, very little inferior to Huxley 
as a man of letters, was J oiiN Tyndall (1 820-1 SI'S) , 
who Bccomplishod admirable work in physics and 
chemistry Tho friend of Tennyson, ho was a man 
of considerable culture, ond in his literary style 
hod perhaps more grace, if less vigour and huiiuair, 
than Huxley But he hod on equal gift of popu- 
larismg scientific discoveries, and came scarcely 
loss frequently than he mto sharp collision with 
the tbecfiogion. 
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One feature that the literary student oannot help 
noticing in the wntings of Tyndall and Huxley, 
la the unmistakable ay mpathy with the ethical 
ideals ''underlying religious thought This is a 
feature that was to become more noticeable at the 
close of the century and m the early yearn of the 
New Era. 

One of the most remarkable features of modem 
thought 18 the gradual crumbling away of the hard 
'materialism of the mid-Victonan Era, called out, 
no doubt, by the equally hard theological dogmatism 


of the day At the present time, theology has 
borrowed many of the methods of scienoe, and 
science has certainly assumed some of the trappmgs 
of the theologian The sharp opposition that once 
existed has utterly disappeared. Many lament 
the decay of dogmatism to-day It is he^ to ap- 
preciate their position. Dogmatism is mimical 
no less to the best mterests of Science than to those 
of religion — ^for it is ahen to the sincere euid patient 
search for Truth, that should be the ideed of every 
thinker. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is not until we are well within the Victorian Era 
that the Romantic spirit exhibits itself unmistakably 
in historical hterature , and we have the piquant 
Bight of a fiction that is beginning under the mfiu- 
onco of scientific pre-occupation to resemble history , 
and a history which in the hands of oertam famous 
exponents begins to look very much like fiction 
Romanticism never leaves our letters high and 
dry again as had been the cose after the Elizabetheui 
age , but it ebbs and flows throughout the century, 
continually ro-oaserting itself — as in the case of 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, just when it seemed 
to have recoded mto the distance 

In fiction we use the terms romance, realism, 
and romontic-realism, to explain certain specific 
influences In history, let us speak of the Romantic, 
the Scientific, and the Fhilosopliic historians. To 
the first, belong Macaulay and Froude , to the 
second, Stubbs and Gardiner , to the third. Buckle 
and Seeley 

The Romantic Historian differs from his cousm, 
the Histoncal Romancer, m this important respect : 
the latter uses historioal material as a background 
for a picture that is m its main composition purely 
imaginary The Romantic historian merely uses 
the arte of the storyteller to mvest octued facte and 
actued scenes with colour and movement 
In both cases hfo is treated dramatically. 

The object that the Romantic Historian has 
always m view is to make history a bve and actual 
thing , to bridge the passage of years and convince 
the reader by making the past as familiar and vital 
os tho present ; and the supremo merit of this 
Bobool lies in the interest which they have awakened 
in the general reader, to whom the past has been 
laigely a dim and alien thing The Scientific 
School, on tho other hand, have argued that you 
oannot dramatise history without ekeing out scanty 
histoncal data with a great deal of gueaswork 
They have insisted, either categoncally or infer' 


entially, that in giving free play to the imagination 
it 18 fatally easy to saorifiGe aocuraoy on the altar 
of dramatic effectiveness , and here, no doubt, they 
touch a real weaknees m the Romantio standpoint 
Tho attacks which Freeman made upon Froude 
give us m a nutshell the point of issue between the 
two methods, though Freeman himself has some of 
tho grave defects for which he (not without justice) 
upbraided Froude 

A better representative of the Scientifio School, 
with whom to oppose Froude, is Gardiner 

At the present juncture there is no necessity to 
mquiro more olosoly into tho credentials of the nval 
claimants These wiU emerge necessarily into full 
hght in the course of the present skotdi All I 
am concerned with here is to note the conflictmg 
pomts of view 

The Romantio Historian says in efTeot ; 

" I am clolhmg the skeleton facts with fledi and 
blood, giving them corporal hfo ” 

To which his nval responds somewhat in this 
Btram : 

" But how do you know you’re giving them tho 
nght hfe ’ What you call hfe seems largely on 
embodiment of your own personal predilection 
Some of these skeletons are so imperfect, that the 
only justifiable thmg is to leave them imperfect and 
content ourselves with descnbmg the bones with 
their concomitant impetfeotions History is not 
a shiUuig shocker ; it is, or should be, a faithful 
mvestigation of actual facta Give such facts as 
you find, and don’t confound the function of tho 
entertainer with the function of tho seeker after 
truth ” 

There is, however, a difference between the point 
of view of the Scientific and the Philosophic 
Histonan Tho Soientifio Historian agrees with 
bis brother that the primary object of history ii 
to deal with faota, but he disagrees in ruling out 
tho imagination, postulating, however, that we 
need the imagination not to dramatise the facts 
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but to ehmt ideas from them, suoh as may prove 
of service to us at the present day 

To put it briefly ■ the Romantic writer drama- 
tises the facts, the Scientific writer classifies the 
facte, the Philosophic writer generalises from the 
facts. 

Bach, properly considered, haa his place and im- 
portance, though from a literary point of viow the 
first and lost are necessarily more interesting than 
the second 

(A) HISTORY 
I The Romanttc School 

The first figure of importance isJ^qiqm^^Babuio- 
Ton Macaulay, bom at Riothloy Temple, Leicester- 
^re, on 25th OckiBer ISOO He was the son of 
Zachary Macaulay, a wealthy merchant whoso self- 
aaenfioo m the support of anti-slavery mvolved hia 
later years m serioua financial difficulties The 
child's early years were spent at Clapham, among 
the stnet Kvangolical sect of which hia father was 
BO faithful an adlierent 

Of bnyisli disposition and studious habits, the 
lad appears to have been a voracious reader 

“The quantitv of reading that Tom has pourod in,” 
wrote Hannah More to his father iii 1814, “and the 
quantity of writing ho haa poured out, is, astonishing, 
. . and ho IS ns much amused mth making a pat of 

butter as a poem “ 

From o private school, m 1818, the youth went 
up to Trinity College, Cainbndgo Here ho proved 
no mathematician, but was a fine closMical scholar, 
wrote two prize poems, and was in 1824 elected 
to a foUuwsliip 

In 1825 appeared the essay on Milton, his first 
contribution, to the Edinburgh Review, a magazino 
with which ho was connected for over thirty yoors 
Literature had on almost irresistible attraction for 
him, but the failure of his father's business necessi- 
tated a more lucrative profession tfp was nnllral 
to t he Bar in 1 W26. and two years later w 08 appointed 
^Commissioner in Bankruptcy 

A sturdy upholder of tho Whig party, he turned 
Ins attention to pohtics, and.autered I’ailinmnnt m 
1830; and his spuech on the Reform BiU m 1831 
revealed his remorkablo power as an orator ; indeed, 
it was only necessary to remark that “ Macaulay 
IS up,” to see memliors hurrying back to the chamber 
from all parts of the House 

While Macaulay was particulirly interested in 
active political life, financial stress obliged him to 
accept a position m the Supremo Council of India: 
there ho did thorough and conscientious work fev 
four years (1834-1838), drafting the Indian Penal 
fode, and organising Indian education. On his 
return to England m 183!) lie again entered Parha- 
imiit, with a seat m the Cabinet as Secretary of Slate 
for War, till the fall of the Ministry in 1841. lie 
nuw turned his leisure to good literary account by 
publishing the Lags of AncierU Rome (1842) Four 
vears later, when the Whigs were again m office, 
Macaulay was appointed Paymaster-Uenerol of the 
hurcos, but, failing to secure re-election m his Scots 
constituency m 1847 — after supporting tho Bill for 
a grant to the Roman Cathoho College of Maynouth 
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— ^he gave up active politics and devoted himself 
more assiduously to hterature, and the publication 
of the two first volumes of his HxsUyry (1848), of 
which thirteen thousand were sold m four months 
In 1852 tho historian was again m Parliomont as 
member for Edinburgh, and m 1857 was raised to 
the peerage — “ For which,” he remarked, “ I never 
directly or mdirectly solicited the honour.” 

In 1855 two further volumes of the Htatory were 
published, but the fifth, that oamod the record 
down to the tune of William III , did not appear 
until two years after the author’s death, and was 
edited by his sister Qn December 28, 1859, m 
tho midst of his work, he died suddenly, and is 
buried m the Poets’ Comer m Westminster Abbey 

Hw Work 

Mscaulay’s passion for reading, and his mar 
vellously retentive memory, are the two cboroo- 
tenstics that afieot hia work the most Both as an 
historian and essayist his range of knowledge and 
faculty for vivid presentment are always in evidence 
From the storehouse of his wide reading he seizes 
upon illuhtmtions and analogies that give striking 
efioob to his writings ; and so peisuasivo is his pen 
that we do not realise for a while that the brilliant 
surface of his miiid is somewhat hard and unyield- 
ing, and that his power of reflection is vastly in- 
ferior to his power of observation 

For this reason, superficially attractive as are a 
number of his critical essays, there is httle genume 
criticism in them Certain points he boob clearly, 
and these ho cun visuahse in bis cnptivatmg if 
pontifical manner , but bo has little sense of the 
complexity of his subject-matter The peisonol 
equation is everything with Macaulay, and with the 
skill of the advocate he can make out on excellent 
cose from his own point of view But he is frankly 
a partisan, and there is httle perepective in his 
work 

Yet if not a great critic, ho le certainly, withm 
dofmite limits, u great historian. For ho has that 
rare quality, that pow er of vitalising tlie past, which 
oompensatos for so many minor defects To put 
it simply, Macaulay made history something actual 
and alive, made us realise the organic comiection 
between past and present His historical portraits 
may be over-coloured at times ; they are never 
inaigmfioant Hia historical judgments may bo 
provocative ; they are never negligible lie has 
made history attractive and real to thousands of 
readers, and this surely is no moan thmg. 

The men who has read carefully the History of 
England may absorb not a few exaggerated estimates 
and a distorted ^’lcw of certain sides of eighteenth 
century life, hut he has gained an insight into the 
ginoral life n{ tho time that is of the highest im- 
portance Nowhere in historical literature is there 
a dearer or more masterly picture of social London 
m tho days of the Rostoiation than may bo found 
m tlio opening jiugce of the History In the faculty 
for condensed naiTative he has no superior 

“ Whoovor examines tho maps of London which were 
published towards tho close of the reign of Charles the 
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BeooDi] will see that only the nucleus of the present 
capital then existed The town did not, as now, lade hy 
irnporoeptible degrees into the country No long 
avenues of villas, embowered m hlacs and laburnums, 
extended from the great centre of wealth and civilisation 
almost to the boundaries of Middlesex and far into tho 
heart of Kent and Surrey In the east, no part of tho 
immense line of warehouses and artificial lakes which 
now strctchis from the Tower to Blackwall had even been 
projected On the west, scarcely one of those stately 
piles of building which are inhabited hy tho noble and 
wealthy was in existence ; and Chelsea, which is now 
peopled hy mom than forty thousaiid human beioga, 
w.is a quiet country village with about a thousand 
inhabitants On tho north, cattle fed, end sportsmen 
wandered with dogs and guns oicr the site of tho 
borongli of Maryleboiie, and over far the greater pait 
of tho sjiace now covered by the boroughs of t iiishury 
and of tho Tower Ilaiiilots Islington wns almost n 
Hohtudo , and poets loied to eontiast its sitenco and 
repose with the dm and turmoil of tho monster Ixindon 
On tho south the eapital is now coiiiieetod with its 
suburb by several bridges, not inferior in magnificence 
and solidity to the noblest works of tho Cmsars In 
1685, a single Ime of irregnlnr nri.hes, overhung by pilee 
of mean and crazy houses, and gariiislied, after a /aahion 
worthy of the naked harhunaiis of Dahomey, with 
scores of mouldering heads, impeded the navigation of 
the river . , , 

“ Of tho metropolis, the City, properly so called, 
was the most important division At tho time of the 
Restoration it hod boon built, for tho most part, of 
wood and plaster , tho few bricks that were used w ero 
ill baked , the booths where goods were exposed to salo 
pro|eotcd far into the streets, and were overhung by 
the iqipcr stones A few spcciineiiH of this arcliitoctum 
iiiav still bo seen m those distruts whiili wire not 
readied hv the great fire That fin hod in a few dais, 
coven d n spaie of little less than a square ii'ile, with the 
rums of eighty-niiio diuidies and of thirtism thousand 
houses Hut the City had risen again with a cticiily 
which hud excited the odniiratioci of iiciglihoui iiig 
countries Unfortunately tlu old linos of the streets 
had been to a great extent pn'servod and those lints, 
originally traced in an age when even print esws jier- 
formed their journeys on horsi back, were often too 
narrow to allow wheeled carnagts to pass each other 
with ease, and wore therefore ill adapted tor the resitloin o 
of wealthy ni'rsons m an oge whisi a eoadi and six was 
a faslnonalile luxury Tho stvli of hiniding was how- 
ever, far superior to that of the City whic h had fjonshi <( 
The ordinary material woe hnck, of much licttir quality 
than had foinierly been used On the sites of the 
uni lent parisli thurehes had arisen a multitude of luw 
domes, towers, and sjures which bore the innrU of tho 
fertile genius of Wren In every place, sate one, tho 
trnees of tho great devastation had been oomplctily 
effaced Hut tho crowds of workmen, tho acaffoIdH, end 
tho mosses of hewn stone were still to bo sun where 
tho noblist of Pioteslont temples woe slowly using 
on tho rums of the old Cathedral of St Haul ** 

Facts are, admittedly, invaluable things ; but 
they cuii bo mnilo oxtromely dull things , and tho 
accurate histoiiaii is often a desperately dull dug 
Macaulay has been iiiipugiied for his inaccuracy, but 
his critics have not'TumcIcntly realised how many 
of tho facts with whir h his pages teem arc necurate 
No man who deals with u vast array of faets can 
help uifiocuraoy slipping iii at times , but, putting 
aside eriors duo to lack of acocssible iiifinmatiun 
(as m Frederick the Great essay) for which he is not 
justly rosponaible, tho w'onder is not that he made 
mistakes, but that his mistakes were on the wliolo 
BO few Addod to this, no man, w ith tho exception 
of Froude, could mako his facts so palatable and 
attractive as could Alaeaulay 


Withm certain linuts, then, Macaulay is a great 
historian What are these limitations T 

In the first place, Maoaulay’s imagination is 
paiieramic, net storeoscopio. He can see with 
force and clearness the outlines of bis pictures , 
but ho rarely sees beyond tho outline He sees, 
but does not see through Uis pages present us 
with a wuiidorfully varied and extensive surface 
of life Hut it IS only surface He has scarcely 
anything of Carlyle’s insight into character — that 
quality vvliith gives stcropscopio body to The French 
lici'oliUwn 

In tho second place, there is no philosophy in 
Macaulay’s outlook Tho woild fur bun is a bril 
li<irit pageant , and admittedly, tho ospoclu of 
pageanfry oro worth noting But it is something 
more than u pageant, it is a play of elemental forces 
kept in htful leash by the hand of civilisation ; 
and bi eaJciiig away at tunes with dramatic violence. 
Macaulay saw nothing of this , or if ho did, it hod 
no intert«t for him Carlyle’s heroes oro some- 
imies the reveiso of estimable, but their dynamic 
quality wo cannot gainsay Macaulay’s heroes 
aio more estimablo, but nifiiiilcly more common- 
place Ho could realise the merits of tho doughty 
w airier — fot these aro obvious and thoatncally 
imposing But rude force of another kind — such 
ai animated tlio Puritans — merely repelled him 
lie IS essentially conventional and mediocre in 
his goiieial esliinato of men and women Ho could 
SIS' — UH ftiiyniie cull six' — the alisurchties and weak- 
iioHses of Bii'-vvell , ho could not realise that tho 
author of tliat splendid biography was something 
much more than n tedious fool 

But these defoc ts uro holiis rather than hindrancoa 
to 1 nil as hiskiiian of tlie reign of William aiiil 
Miu> , for hero aro no volcanic upheavals, no great 
disturbing pereonalities , the men and the tune 
sui* AJiicttulny’s temjieiami-ut and bring out his 
strongest points , for ho could mako ordinary people 
and oixlinuiy inatters inlorcsling and attractive 

During Macaulay’s life, a more scicntilic attitude 
to history hud bcin glowing up. Macaulay hwu- 
Bolf, though not iminiliieneed by Iho dnvelopmont 
of modem bciinco, exhibits its influcnco in one 
direction only , ni the ease with which ho marshuHod 
his details Unphilosophical by temperament, 
he never thought of applying sricntilic laws to 
histoiy But those historians of the anCKiit w Olid. 
Tlurlwall, Grote, and Thomas Arnold, all united 
more or IcfsS by utilitarian ethics, mako a notable 
attempt in this direction 

CoNJXOf TiiitiT.WALL (1797-1875) was a great 
Mholar, wIioHo flmtonf of Giene (1835-47) wns ii 
solid column of learning, crowned by tlio lily-woik 
of an ntfiactivo style It was fatr-mindeil, also 
more judicial, Ibotigh leas persuasive, than Grote’s 
Hielory, that so soon superseded it 

OixiKCii- Gitons (1794-1871) devoted many moiv 
years to his subject than Thirlwall, and this mui< 
Ihuii balances the greater intellectual power ul 
ThirlwoII 

The groat feature of Grote’s History is tho almost 
idulaUous attitude towards the Athenian demo- 
cracy 

Thomas ArmoIiD is certainly the most mteresting 
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peisonabty of the three. Bom in 1796, the son 
of an officer of Inland B«veDue, he was educated 
at Winchester and Oxford. After his ordination, 
in 1818, he settled at Laleham-on-Thames, and 
entered upon his career as an educationist by 
preparing young men for the Umvereity. In 1827 
he was appointed head -master of Rugby School, 
where for fifteen years his leammg, force of char- 
acter, and powerful mfluence not only raised the 
tone and educational reputation of his own school, 
but exercisod a remarkable reformation over the 
publie school life of England The fearless ex- 
pression of his own religious and puhtioal opinions 
involved him in many controvenues “ He was an 
ardent lover of trutli,” says a contemporary, “with- 
out a grain of vanity or conceit ” 

Appointed Professor of Modem History at Oxford 
m 1841, ho died suddenly the following year, and 
his History of Home, upon which he was at work at 
the tune of his death, was left unfinished 

History, iii Arnold’s view, woe a good method of 
teaching sound moral principles Its picturesque 
appeal, even its intellectual inspiration, he thought 
of less account than its ethical values For he 
hold to the organic unity of history, o-ssunung that 
what hol^ied men m the post would help thorn m 
the present, and that life is one and the same for 
practical purpoHOS in all ages But ho laid for 
less emphasis than Carlyle on the personality of 
its atoms 

Arnold’s most important work is his History of 
Rome (1838-184,!) History, however, was in a 
transiliiiiuil atate during theso years; so, whereas 
Maenulav suriives by his ivcreative imagination, 
men like Arnold, Thirlwall, and Grote, whose httr- 
oiy power was inferior to their learning, have been 
su]]orseUcd A closoi study of eaily institutions, 
anthropological, ])hilologi<'al, and anhtpological re- 
searches. has resulted in thoear-inarknig of all these 
writers as old-fashioned Nono tho loss theso men 
played an important jiurt m tlio more scientifie 
dcvelopmoiit of 11181017 , and were not without thmr 
mfluence (Arnold espi>ciallv) 011 tho modem school 

Tho next writer of note is G 1 .OROE Finlay (1799- 
1875), whose claliorato and detailed History of 
Orcece from its conquest by tho Romans to the 
present time, was ]iubIiBlied m parts between 1843 
and ]K (>1 

Finlay’s strength lay in his intimate knowledge 
of the people about whom he wrote lie was an 
ludifloiout man of letters, but he was a man not 
merely of great leomiiig but of sagacious practi- 
ciilit y 

H hat Finlay did for the Greeks, Henby Hakx 
Mjlman (179]-18()8) did for tho Jews His History 
of the Jiws (1820) produeiHi a great stii m many 
ecclesiastical dovecotes, and in those days the 
historical treatment of Biblical subject matter was 
looked upon as despcrotcly wicked Milnian was 
discouraged, but refused to bow' his head meekly 
to the storm, and adhered strictly to his point of 
view — ^that tho fuel that tho Jews were a “ chosen 
race ’’ did not put them outsido the ordinoiy 
inclhods of historical research. 

Milman's significance lay m tho pioneer work ho 
accomphshod (though unwittingly) for the lationol- 
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istio spirit m bibhoal criticism Ho was qmte 
orthodox himself, and did not pursue his own re- 
searches to their logical conidusions, though he 
enabled others to do so. 

A more detailed and specialised mvesligation of 
histoiical phenomena maiks all these writers, lor 
a BuocoBsor to Macaulay in literary power we must 
turn to James Anthony Fhoude, third son of the 
Archdeacon of Totnes, HevonEhue, whore he was 
bom m 1818. 

Educated at Westminster School and Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, he came under tho mfluenco of 
Newman in 1836 : Froude’s older brotlu r, Hurrell, 
was also a pronounced Troctonan H<i\ mg gii < n 
some slight assistance to Nowmuu ui ))iO)ianiig 
the Lives of the Saints, Froudo found it diflicult tn 
bnng hiB own thought into hue with Ncwinuii’s, 
and B|ieedily sevoiod the ronnection Hu took 
doucoii’s orders in 1844, but, gradually bixoniing 
more and more unorthodox, never prucecdeil to (ho 
priesthood At length he discoided all ecolosi 
ostirism, and became a follow'ur of Cuilylc and the 
German school of pliilosophers 

In 1846 he published (anonymously) 3’Ae Nemcais 
of Faith, thereby arousing a stunn of indignation m 
clerical circles Tho book was publicly burned m 
the hall of Exeter College, of which Froude was a 
fellow, and resignation was inevitable 
This candid avowal of his opinions was to cost 
him yet dearer His father withdrew liis allowance, 
and a recent appointment as hciul miusler of Uoburt 
Grammar Sehool was oonculled But for tho 
anonymous gift of £200, through Professor Max 
Muller, Fioudo would haio IsTn in sore straits, 
lie now tiiiiiod to htcraluro as a profession, and 
became a regular contributor to tho ll'cstminsler 
Review and Fraser’s Matjazinc — the lallei ho editid 
from 18(>0-1874 The essays thus published wero 
issued later as Short Studus on flreat Subjects 
Tlie famous History, in twelve volume appeared 
at mtervals between 1850 and 1870, after which 
Froude lectured in America, travelled os a Govern- 
ment Commissioner in Africa, and visited Australia 
and the West Indies — all of wluch expeiiencos ho 
used for literary purposes 

For forty-five years, Froudo was the close friend 
and disciple of Carlyle, and at tho latter’s death m 
1881. Froude found himself sole literary executor 
He at once set to work and published tho four 
volumes that provoked so much controversy 
Elected Lord Hector of St Andrew’s ITiuversity 
in 1869, m 1884 Edinburgh coufoired upon him 
their degree of LL D . and in 1892 — such is the 
miuvli of toloiaiiee — Froudo was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford, 

Ho died 111 1894 

Froudo IS unrloubtedly the most brilhant of tho 
Romantic school of histonaiis It is tins literary 
biillianee cunibmed with his great unrehabdity 
m matters of fact, that made linn tlio centre round 
which ragod the battle between tho jiieturesquo 
and the scientific historian A ciiieful examination 
of Froudo b WTitmgs, mcludmg his faiuous Life of 
Carfyle.muBt bring us to admit thatlus muccuiocies 
were both many and sonous , but these inaccuracios 
were due to a constitutional obliqueness of vision 
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rather than to any deliberate effort to suppreea 
the truth. In fact, Froude’s unreliabihty oflema 
to be due to the free expression he gave to his own 
personal feelings; the likes and dishkes he never 
tried to suppress, and instmotively he manipulated 
hiB materi^ to suit his own temperamental views 
But it IS a mistake to suppose, as some of his 
adverse cntios have done, that his errors were due to 
negligence, or to slovenly research He was a man 
of laborious scholarahip, and his exhaustive exami- 
nations at Hatfleld House and the Becord Office 
when writing his History of England, opened up an 
entirely now road in histonoal resecwch 

As against his distortions must be placed the 
fact that by his fine literary faculties he has given 
us some wonderful pen-pictures of Tudor times, 
and some extraordinarily vital portraits that add 
materially to our appreciation of the life of the 
Elizabethan age. His historical writings cannot 
bo explained away merely as attractive yet mis- 
leading romances 

Froude mode the Elizabethan period live ; and 
if the circumstances surrounding the Spanish 
Armada were not all he suggests, no one has pic- 
tured for us more powerfully the fact of tho in- 
vasion , if Henry’s character is overooloured and 
onesided, yet the man is alive, not a mere name 
Like Macaulay, Froude can hold by sheer force of 
imaginative power, while he has a philosophic 
breadth quite beyond tho reach of Macaulay 

If we turn to tho study of Carlyle, the merits and 
defects of his method wdl be more clearly revealed 
Froude had exceptional insight into character, and 
it never occurred to him to minimise the faults end 
failings of the man to whom he had boon deeply 
attached With his dramatic sense he felt the 
elfectivoness to bo gained by strong contrasts of 
light and shade ; and so with all tho art at his com- 
mand he drew for us a figure of arresting interest 
that fell for short of tho man worshipped by so 
many Victorians The worshipper was horrified 
and indignant , oven wore it true, he argued, it 
said little for tho loyalty of a man who had stood 
m such close relationship os Froude did to Carlyle. 
They did not understand that the arrogance and 
dogmatism that Froude had so relentlessly limned 
were qualities that fascinated tho unassuming and 
sceptical biographer 

He could love and admire his old master despite 
those qualities, and ho waa amazed that others 
should be unable to do so In its brood outlmos, I 
do not see that the character of Carlyle has been 
materially aSooted by the evidence brought forward 
by friends who indignantly impugned the justice of 
the picture No doubt, with the unconscious cruelty 
of tho literary artist, he has given too much pro- 
minence to quahties that cannot be controverted 
but wore counterbalanced by other traits, fur Carlyle 
was an astoundmgly complex and contradictory 
personality None the loss there is no reason to 
dispute Froude’s sincerity ; and his biographical 
methods are at any rate preferable to those official 
wnters of great men who, by carefully eliminating 
and suppressing all the “ knots ” and little in- 
firmities m the subjects of their biographies, produce 
colourless and lifeless portraits 


Carlyle does live m Froude’s pages, just as his 
Henry VIII or his Erasmus lives. We may dislike 
tho Carlyle he drew (though many find the picture 
by no means unlovable), but we all feel he haa 
drawn a giant and not a pigmy. Henry VllI waa 
scarcely such good company os Froude would have 
us thmk, but he was no lay figure ; he is a dominaot 
and masterful man As mdeed he must have been 
to achieve the work he did 

Passing to less controversial matters, none could 
dispute the high beauty of Froude’s hterary style 
It IS at once strong and restrained, simple and sump- 
tuous Hia periods glow with a subdued and 
chastened nohness 

In place of the showy but metallic bnlhanoe of 
Macaulay, we have a delicately plastic and exqui- 
sitely modulated style It is lees mannered than 
Arnold's, less artificial than De Quinooy’s, leas 
florid than Ruakm’s Its perfect taste and sure 
art may be gathered from the fact that we are 
rarely made conscious of it It anses so naturally 
out of the subject-matter that we do not realise at 
first that art has gone to tho makmg of it No- 
where IS it seen to better advantage than m the 
Short Studies of Great Subjects 

Whatever views we may hold of Froude as an 
historian, he is oortoinly among the greatest writers 
of English in our language 

Thb Book or Job 

Most of us, at one time or other of our lives, have 
known something of love — of that only pure love in 
which no self is left remaining We have loved as 
childron, wo have loved os lovers , some of us have 
ieaml to lo\o a cause, a faith, a country, and what 
lovo would that be which existed only «itli a prudent 
view to after uiteresta Surely there is a love which 
exults in the power of self-abandonment, and can glory 
]U the privilege of suifenng for what is good Que man 
non sort fldtrt, jrourvu gue la France suit litre, said 
Danton , and those wild patriots who had trampled 
into scorn the faith lu an immortal life in which they 
would be rewarded for what they wore suffering, wont 
to their graves as bods, for tho dream of a people’s 
liberty Shall we, who would be thought reasonable 
men, love the living God with Joss heart tlian tliese poor 
men loved their phantom s Justice is done , the 
balance is not deranged It only seems deranged, as 
long as wo have not learnt to serve without looking to 
be paid for it 

Such IB tho theory of life which is to be found in tho 
Book of Job;; a faith which has flashed up m all times 
and all lands, wherever noble men were to bo found, 
and which passed in Christianity into llio acknowledged 
creod of half tho world The cross was tho new symbol, 
the divine sufferer tho groat example , and mankind 
answered to tho call, because the apjieal was not to 
what was poor and selfish in them, but to whatever of 
best and bravest was m their nature The law of reward 
and punishmont was superseded by the low of love 
** Thou sbatt lovo God and thou sholt love man ” , and 
tliat was not lovo — men know it once— which was bought 
by the prospi'ct of reward Times are changed with 
us now TJiou shalt love God and thou shaft Jove man, 
111 the hands of a poor Paley, arc found to mean no more 
than. Thou shalt lovo thyself after an enlightened manner 
And the same hose tone has saturated not only our 
common feehngs, but our Christian theologists and our 
Antichristian philosophies A prudent regard to our 
future interests, on abstinence from present unlawful 
pleasures, because tJiey snil entail the Joss of greater 
pleasure by-and-by or perhaps bo paid for with pain, 
— this IS called virtue now , and the belief that such 
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beings aa men cen be mfluenoecl by any feelings nobler 
or better, is smiled at os the dream of enthusiasts whose 
hearts have outrun their understandings. Indeed, he 
were but a poor lover whose devotion to liis mistress lay 
resting on the feeluig that a marriage with her ^ould 
conduce to hia own comforts. That were a poor patriot 
who served hia country for the hire which his country 
would give to him And wo should think but poorly 
of a son who thus addressed his earthly father “ Father, 
on whom my forlunos depend, toach me to do what 
plooses theo, that I, oboying thoo in all things, may 
obtain those good things which thou hast promised to 

f 'lvo to thy obodioni childron " If any of us who have 
ivid in so poor a faith venture, by-and-by, to put m 
our rlaiins, Satan will bo like ly to say of us (with hotter 
reason than he did of Job), Did they servo (lod for 
naught, then T Take their reward from them, and 
they will curse Him to Hia fare " If Christianity hod 
never borne itself more loftily than this, do wc suppose 
that those tierce Xorsomen who hod learnt, in tho tiery 
war -songs of the Fdda, of what stud the hearts of beioes 
are composed, would have fashioned their sword-hilLs 
into crosses, and themselves into a crusading chivalry * 
Lot us not dislionour our great fathers with tho dream 
of it Tlie Christians, like the Stoics and ICpiourcans, 
would have lived their little dav aiiiuiig tho ignoble 
sects of an cfTete civilisation, and would have passed 
off and been heard of no more Ji was in another spirit 
that those hnit preachers of right* ousness went out 
upon their warfaro w'lth «vil The^ preaclied, not 
oniighlinod prudence, but purity, justice, goodncKS 
holding out no proniisos in this world except of suffering 
as their great Master had siifTercd, and rejoinng that 
they were counbd wortliv to suffer for His sake. And 
(hat crown of glory which they did Ixlieve to await 
them in a life beyond the grave, was no enjoyment of 
what they hod surrendered ui life, vva^ not enjovment 
at all in anv sense w'hicli human thought or language 
or laugurmea ran oltach to t)ie words , os little like it 
as tho crown of lo\« is like it which the truo lover 
looks for when at last he obtains his nustresa. It ws^ 
to be with CIiriHt to lose theniaelvos in Him 

ITow 0.11 this nohlonchS ebbed away, and Chifstiaaity 
hocamo what we know it, we are partially beginning to 
B(0 The living bpint organised for itself a body of 
perislmbKi flesh , and not only the real gains of real 
pxpencijcy, but more conjectural hypothesos, curnmt at 
the day for tlio solution of unexplained phenomena, 
bccamn formulae and (uti< los of taith , again, as before, 
tho living and the duul were bound together and tho 
seeds of decay were already planted on tho birth of a 
constructed polity ^ 

An oven more nttrnotivo personality is JoHir 
IliciiARP (aREi:v ( I S37-1 ^8,1), uud HI so far os history 
t<niches literal uro ho has no poor savo Froudo and 
Macaulay, no rival have Froude did not 

Hjiecualiso to tho extent that sciontific liistcinaiiu like 
Stubbs, CnMglitoti, and Gardiner had d<iiio , not 
for lock of mtolloctual equipment, but because th© 
purpose he had iii v ii'w iiocessilated his utilising 
much of tho material garnered by other men, in 
Older that ho niiglit pieseiit a general conspectus of 
our history But that he had much of tho equip- 
ment of tho Hciontitie liiistoriaii inii\ b(* scim by the 
two books pnbhslif*d after Ins doatli — Tha Making 
of fiJngland and Th< (^onquiftt of Knuhtml 

Yet Green's real strength did not lie m this 
spociahbod work, for winch sounder health and 
more oxtenbive learning than ho could boost of 
were required His strength lay in his clear vision 
of the tidal aspoots of Knghsh history Tho very 
title “ History of tho English People ” shows where 
ho lays the oiupha At, 

^ Short Studies on Great Subjects, 
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In the elder popular historiana, kings, queens, «.-nd 
govemmorts had loomed so largely as to dwarf 
everything else To Green, tho springs of our 
national life lay in th© history of the people at large 
With hiH sensitive and poetic imaguiation he makes 
everything live : a date, a fragmentary record, a 
dull city charter , he touches them with the same 
vital Bignihoance which Kuskin accorded to economic 
facts 

Ho is akin to Macaulay and Froude m his faculty 
for dramatising history, though he is more human- 
istic than either of them With an imagination so 
alert, a htorary sense so acute, it may well bo that 
some of his pictures do more credit to his artistic 
susceptibiliLios than to the chronicler’s judicial 
impartiality But this, after all, is the price one 
must always pay for an insistent persunal equation, 
and, hke both Froude and Macaulay, ho ha.H tho 
supreme merit of making his pages live The general 
render is more indebted to Green than to any other 
man for a quick insight into the history of his own 
country 

The New Lsarriko 

While England eowerod before the horrors of civil 
war, or siumbcTed beneath tho apalhetic rule of Henry 
the Si*vouth, tho world around her was pB^hiiig through 
changes more moinentouB than any it bod witiicbsed 
since tho victory of Chnslianity and llio full of tlie 
Roman Empire. Its physical bounds were suddenly 
onJargod Tho discovoras of Copernicus levoaJid to 
mail tho secret of the universe Tho daiiug of the 
Portuguese mariners doubled the Capo of (juod Hope 
and ancliond thoir merchant floeU in (he hni hours of 
India Columbus crossed the untrav<‘i^(d ocean to add 
a New World to the Old b( bastmn Cabot starting 
from the port of Bristol, threadid his wa> among the 
icebergs of Labrador. Tide Biiddtm contact with new 
lards, new faiths, new races of men quick* md tho 
sluiuberuig mUlligcnce of Kurop*i into a sliangc cun* 
ositv' Tho first book of vov ages that told of tho \\ estem 
World, the travels of Amerigo Wspucci, wire at the 
time of Monk’s Utopia, m cvcrjbodj’H hoiidH *’ llio 
Utopia itself, m its range of spoculution on cverv subjt ct 
of human thought and action, tells us how roughly and 
utterly the narrowiic'ss and limitation of the Middle 
Agon had been broken up The captuie of Uunstonti* 
nople b> tho Turks, and tho flight of i 1 k Greek scholars 
to tho shores of Italy, opened anew tho bck^iico and 
htcraturo of the older world at the verj hour when 
th*) intellectual energy of tho Middle Ages had sunk 
into exhaustion Not a bingJe book of any real value, 
save those of Sir John Forloscue and Vhilippe do Coni- 
mmes, was produced north of the Alp^ diiimg the 
fiftooiith century In England, as we have stoii, Litora- 
turo hod reached its low'cst ('bli It was at this moment 
that the exiled Gmk scholars were welcomed in Italy, 
and that Floronco, so long the homo of freedom and of 
art, became the home of an intellectual Revival The 
poetry of Homer, the driiinu of bophoclcs, the philosophy 
of Anstotle and of Plato woke again to life IxMiealli the 
bIiuvIow of the rniglitv' dome with which BininellcKclii 
littd ju*<t crowned the (\(v by th« Arno All the restless 
energy which Flon'iue had so long thrown into tho 
cause of lilsMly she liung, now that her lil)ert\ was uft 
from her, into the cause of k'tti'rs The gullevs of Ik r 
merchants brought back nmniiseripla from ihe Fast 
OR the most yirenous portions of their freight In tho 
palacos of her nobloM fragments of classic sculpture 
ranged thembcKes beneath the frescoes of Gliirlamlujo. 
Tho recovery of a treatise of Cicoro or a tract of Sallust 
from the dust of a monastic library was welcomed by 
the group of htatesmen and artists who gathered in the 
Rii(X)llai gardims with a thrill of enthusiOMn Crowds 
of foreign scholars soon (locked over tho Alps to learn 
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OiMk, the key of the new knowledge, from the Florentine 
teachers. Grocyn, a follow of New College, was perhaps 
the first Englishman who studied under the Greek exile, 
Chalcondylas, and the Greek lectures which he delivered 
in Oxford on his return mark the opening of a new 
period In our history Physical, as well as literary, 
activity awoke with the re-discovery of the teachers of 
Greece, and the continuous progress of English science 
may be dated from the day when Lmocre, another 
Oxford student, returned from the lectures of the 
Florentine I’olitian to revive the older tradition of 
medicine by his translation of Galen, The awakening of 
a rational Christianity, whether in England or in the 
Teutonic world at large, begins with the Florentine 
studies of John Colct f 

U The Scientific School 

Passing to Fronde’s contemporary and bitter 
opponent, Edward Auoiistus Freeman (1823- 
1892), wo pass from the Komantic school of his- 
torians to the Scientific. 

It IB curious that tlio man who should so unspar- 
ingly have attackod the partisan Froude, should 
himself have been an even mure violent partisan 
a.s an historian liy temperament ho was equally 
08 idiosyncratic os Froudo, only his partisanship 
attached itself to institutions, not to individuals. 
Where he differs from Froude m method is that he 
never attempts to use historical data os pigments 
for his pictures ; he merely retails the facte, and 
tells the reader to limn the picture for himself. He 
was a virile and smeoro man, but ho might well 
have borrowed somothiiig of Arnold a “ sweet 
reasonableness ” To differ from him on somo 
points of history was to write yourself down at 
once 08 among the lost and damned His best work 
was his History of the Hor/'ian Conquest, where he 
works out 111 considerable detail his favourite thesis 
about the triumphant porsistenoy of the Teutomo 
element 

Freeman did good work m pointmg out with such 
wealth of illustration the impurtiint work accom- 
plished by the Saxuii, but did scant, justice to 
the Celtic and Latm influences Indeed, Teutomsm 
la quitn as much an obsession to Freeman as 
Henry VIII s heroic qualities wore to Froudo 

Fmeinan did splendid spade-work in tho accumu- 
lation of historical data , but he had iieithoi tho 
oritical sagacity nor the visualising power of the 
great historian. His style is cumbrous and im- 
attroctivo 

A doughtier representative of tho scientific 
school is found in Widliam Stdbus (1826-1901), 
who became Bishop of Chester m 1884 His 
Constitutional Hutoru of Emjland (1874-1878), m 
three volumes, w Inch carried its subject to the close 
of the Middlo Ages, is a storehouse of erudition, 
and especially in the later volumes throws fresh and 
valuable aidelights upon a tangled period of our 
history In tracing llie gradual development of 
town life , in discussing the relation between 
national and mteriiational politics ; in aetualising 
the power of the Meduevul Church, Stubbs has no 
peer 

His admirable pendants to the ConstUiUwnal 
History are the Select Charters (1870) From the 
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literary pomt of view the defect of the history lies 
in its surplusage of detail The dry bones ore of 
Boientifio value, but he rarely troubles to make them 
hve He is far more rehable m his personal judg- 
ment than Froude, but much of this virtue is 
rendered nugatory because he did not vitalise his 
facts. 

Freeman could not do so. Stubbs shows m his 
Lectures on the Study of Medueval and Modem 
History that he can when he wishes Here the 
humour, of which hitherto he had been too sparing, 
IS used with excellent effect His style is lighter 
and more plastic, and there is a greater wealth of 
generabsation 

It 15 not given to many histonans to treat with 
such an agreeable, light touch so unpromising a 
subject as Taxation under Henry VII 

“In tho BOBolon of 1487 Morton preached on 'Cease 
to do evil, loarn to do well ’ a wonderful sermon in lour 
heads, aubdivided each into three arguments, illustrated 
from Cieero and other gentile philoiophere, the niornl 
of which was the vote of two tenths and fifteenthn, and 
a poll-tax upon aliens, pavahlo at the next Easter In 
1480 the text was ‘ Tho ejes of the lord ore over the 
nghteoue’ ; the sermon a mirado of subdivision; the 
demand a lump snni of £100,000 ’’ 

Or to so suggestively discem the peiaonality of 
the king : 

“Why should a king with a good character and a 
romantic career subside into a historical fogej ? Look 
closely at hredenck III, the splendid old gipsy, in 
name governor of the world, ever august, and incrcaser 
of the empire, yet owning no more territory than an 
Euglibh alderman Bitting in his study elaborating a 
horoscope with destiny of universal dommion for hia 
grandchildren unborn, inventing the motto of empire 
for an Austria that was vet in onibrjo honourable, 
perhajiH, and eareless at, out selfi'-h gams, but a dreamer, 
about whom tho strange thing is that so many of his 
dreams came true hook at Maximilian, the most 
deliglilfullv unprincipled hern of the age of transition, 
always 111 every feast and every fray, always wanting 
money and Bulling himself for promibes, and never 
getimg the money and net or ki oping his eiigagemunts , 
B good deal of the ruko and a good deal of the knight- 
errant , to himself B portentous politician, n reformer 
of Church and empire, vet willing to set Churih and 
empire to sale, and liimscif tu retire from the Ciesarbhip, 
to accept the clioir of S Pi'fnr, and provide before his 
death for Ins own canonisation , yet with all that the 
founder of one of tho great powera of modern history, 
grandfather of diaries V, and contriver of the sehemi 
which placed half Christendom under his grandson’s 
aceptre I have often thought of Maximilian in con 
trust w'ltb Henry VTT , all thn balance of real goodness 
what measure there is of politic honesty, purity of life, 
reality of character atraightforwardnoss in religion, 
intelligent appreciation of his people's needs every 
moral consideration is in favour of Henry Tudor , yet 
we hko Maximilian better With all his undeniabh 
faults, bis absurd dislionesty which did more harm to 
himself than to anyone else, his grotesque pretensions, 
tho astounding inconsisteney between his undertakings 
and his fulfilments , there is an attractivenes about 
him whi( h there is not about Henry VII,’’ 

Hod Stubbs used this style more generously in 
his earlier works they would be important pieces of 
literature in plaoe of being merely first-ola^ book < 
of reference. 

As an authority on the Eoclesiasticism of fh" 
Middle Ages, Stubbs however baa been senously 
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oalled In question by F. W. Maitland, a soholar 
who apeoiabsed m the legal aapeota of luatory and 
vhoae indiotment of Btubba on certain points of 
Church law haa never been aerioualy combated by 
Stubbs’ supporters 

A man of remarkable personality was Mamdeu, 
Creighton (1S43-1901), Bishop of London from 
1896. 

Bishop Creighton succeeded with disconcertmg 
success m eliminating all that was attractive m 
hiu nature from his writings He was more interest- 
ing as a lecturer than as a writer, for flashen of wit 
and parenthetic wisdom would often light up hia 
spoken discourses But both in his magnum ojma 
— The Hietory of the Papacy during the Period 
of the Refonnation^and in his lesser writmgs, be 
IS disappointingly flat and and m style and treat- 
ment This 18 more the pity, aa his shrewd sense 
of fairness would have made him a very wide 
influence had ho not disdained so entirely the 
art of the literary craftsman Of the scholarly 
quahties of hia work, it is unnccessaiy to speak 
here They are universally recognised 

The tendenry to specialisation among historians 
of the scientific school was carried to its greatest 
extreme by SamuI'I, Hauson Gardiner (1829- 
1902), who concentrated the energies of a lifetime 
upon the earlier Stuart and Commonwealth periods 
No man worUod moic < onscientiously at his subject 
than ho, no writ er has siircoerlod in testing his facts 
more Hcnipuloudy, or preserving a nioio judicial 
detni hment 

If tho ciitiie suppression of the personal equation 
be the goal of the historian, Gardiner certainly 
achieved it But this fact, coupled with the micro- 
scopic ticatinent of Ins subject, put him out of 
court for tho general reader Ho belongs rather to 
what might bo called the first-class reference writers 

That the prosonco of the personal equation and 
some fooling for literary presentinoiit need not 
impair tho scientific value of tho historian’s work, 
may be gathored from tho writings of Frederick 
William Maitland (18ri0-1900), who, although ho 
specialised in If gal histoiy — than winch nothing is 
less uttroclivc to the gcnoral reader — was ablu to 
unpart the most asluiu>-lnng charm and vivacity to 
his w'ork Had ho dealt with tho brood holds of 
history mthor Hum the uiifroquontoJ byways, lie 
niight have become ono of our most iiilluciitial 
liihtonans , for he luiitiffl some of the eigniil merits 
of the Komantic ucliuul with those of the Bcientiiic 

bloitlniid could be uccurato without being dull. 
Of how few can tins be suid ? 

Among the militiiiy hist<iriiuis of the era, Bir 
AtllLllM FlllNflS rAl’KIfK Napiur (1785-I8t»0) 
iinil Alixander Willi vm Kincilike (1809-1891) 
may be mi'nl loried Nnpior is the more coiisiderablo 
hgurc, tor he was not only a soldiei — Kmgloko being 
>i civihiin— but a man with ii wide scientific know- 
ledge of Ins subject His Iliilory of the Penirundur 
11 ur IS, dosjnte its obiious pipdilections and pre- 
judices, a great book Simple and direct in stylo, 
ho can rise when fired by tho dramatic dealings 
of Ins subject into descriptive writing of the highest 
bind , for lie can be eloquent ond impressive without 
hemg m any way flamboyant or verbose. 
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Kinglake was a man of letters and a traveller, 
and hiB Eothen (1844) is an admirable piece of travel- 
bterature full of imagmative observation He was 
m the near East at the time of the war, and hod 
special access later to Lord Raglan’s papeis 
liespite hiB non-profeeaional traming he could boost 
some inside knowledge of his subject His book. 
The Invasion of the Crimea, is an extremely attrac- 
tive one ; it 18 spirited and picturesque ui its 
writing, and rarely fails in clearness and force 
Inferior to Napier m restraint and perspective, it 
has that journalistic quality of vivid concreteness 
which has made for its greater popularity. 

m The Philosophic School 

The first of these to be noted is Henry Thomas 
Bdleus ( 1821-1 BC2) Buckle, Uke Macaulay, w'us a 
man of prodigious memory and voracious reading 
A delicate lad, he loft school at on eaily age, and 
for the most part his education was a self-iniposod 
one Oil the death of his father ho followed the 
bias of his own mind, studied many languages, and 
directed his energies to the realisuticn of the big 
SLliemo with which lus name is associated Hero 
IS the gist of it — to disintegrate tho laws that 
govern human progi'esa, since “ the progress of 
every people is regulated by principles — or, as they 
are called, laws — os regular, ns certain, as those 
which govern the physical world ” The outcome of 
tins was The Histoiij of C tiihaalum in England (two 
volumes), 18.37 and 1861, followed by’ a third volume 
after his death, including Scotland, Spam, and 
France 

Every man with the gift of bold and brilliant 
generalisation is acclaimed alternately os an in- 
spired genius and as a charlatan Buckle’s fame 
was no different. Admitting that historical phe- 
nomena are for too complex to be e\iilaini*d 
oway with such neat and confident liinility as 
Buckle showed, wo may be grateful to him for the 
fruitful suggestions of many of his ideas Even it 
the data of history be too uncertain f or iia t o njicok 
ot it as a science, Buckle none tho less slion a that a 
scientific treatment of its phenomena is both help- 
ful and illummatiiig The strength ami weakness 
of Buckle's |ihilosopliie staiidpomt will be jpjHireiit 
if we contrast it for a moment with that of Gaily Ic 
To Carlyle, as we know, history was “ llio csseiiee 
of innumerable biographies ” It is the reeoid of 
groat person.iliticb Buckle, on the ofhrr li.iiid, 
held that, "In the groat march of huiii,in adnio., 
individual peculiarities count for nolliiuc ” 'I ik<“ 
a wide enough view, ho urges in effect, and jirrseual 
dynamics are negligible Society is conditioneil by 
the laws of its cnviroiiinont It must bo ndmiUid 
that Carlyle took too little heed of env irouineiit — of 
character, food, soil, and tho geiieial le-piK^ts of 
nature If those mutters do not conihtion man a 
activities, they greatly modify them Jlonwner, 
profound as is tho iiilluenco of the Great Man upon 
his Time, the Groat Man is tho product of Ins Age, 
os well as the moulder. Action and reaction ore 
laws of life 

But Buckle pressed his point too far Ho under- 
rates the dynamics of the great personahty. He 
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thought it poBuble to reason by averages if a wide 
enough view were taken of human society. He 
oonsideted mtelleotual disoovenes to be due to the 
progieesive development of the world at large, and 
paid no heed to the mtuition of gemus that will 
hurty forward at certain stages the development of 
intellectual progress 

Both Buckle and Carlyle exaggerated their case ; 
but Carlyle's Great Mon theory is, of the two, open 
to leas objection The truth lies in the happy mean 
admittedly expressed by George Eliot’s “ Our deeds 
are fetters that we forge ourselves, but it is the world 
that brings the iron ” Buckle forgot the mnate 
power to forge , Carlyle overlooked the iron 

Buckle pioneered the way to a scientific treatment 
of sociological problems ; therein hea his mterest 
end histoncol value He attempted on a big scale 
what Hume and economists like Adam Simth had 
merely hinted at. 

What Buckle tried to do for society at large, Sir 
Henry James Sumner Maine (1822-1888) at- 
tempted for its political framework More modest 
than Buckle, Maine is more successful in accomplish- 
ing his task In Anetent Law (1861), Village Com- 
muntUes in the East and Went (1871), and the Early 
Htslory of InsMulions (1876) he traced (in the now 
familiar evolutionary spirit) the development of laws 
and pohtical institutions from their primitive to their 
complex modern forms And not only does he trace 
the various stages, but he philosophises from these 
in a vital and suggestive manner Just os Brofessor 
Owen could construct some prehistoric monster 
from a bone, so could Maine with some fragmentary 
survival reliuild the edifice of on ancient system 
of thought. 

With Maine can be associated John Fi^rquson 
McLennan (1827-1881), another able soaologioaJ 
critic who on certain points challenges the con- 
clusions of Maine Bis special study was Primitive 
Marriage , a volume on this, published in 1866, 
first drew attention to his originality as a thinker 
If in learning McLennan was equal to Maine, ho 
was greatly inferior in literary power Maine’s 
writings, dry and unpromising os his subject- 
matter appeeus to many, ore thoroughly vital and 
entertaining 

Walter Baoeuot (1826-1877), whoso literary 
criticism IB noted elsewhere, does not bnng with 
him that formidable array of scholarship that we 
find in the cose of those wi iters just discussed 
More journalistic in his methods, more discursive 
in hiB interests, it is easy to underrate him For 
though Ills critical work, whether in literature, 
economics, or sociology, is comparatively slight, 
none of it is negligible, and the bulk is of first-class 
importance 

Bagehot’s supreme faculty was his incompar- 
ably light touch in dealing with heavy subjects 
Many a wntei has skimmed the surface of politics 
or business, deftly and entertainingly ; but to trifle 
ainly yet accurately with the intricate problems 
of the money market, and to frolic entertainingly 
and illiunmatmgly m the distracting labyrinth of 
English political institutions, has only been vouch- 
safed to one man — Bogehot His two best writings 
deal with these matters . Lombard Street, a descrip- 


tion of the money maitaet (1873), and The English 
ConstthUson (1867). 

The attraction of Bogehot’s wntinge lies in the 
fact that he always emphasizes the human note, 
and always writes m a simple, clear, unpretentious 
manner TTis power of dealing with scientific 
technicahties may be compared with Professor 
Wilham .lames’ power m treating of philosophic 
techmcalities. Each, m the best sense of the word, 
has the gift of popular appeal 

There is no better introduction to the study of 
Enghsh politics than the delightful book on The 
English Constitution, where Bogehot puts mto 
amiiHinf f opposition the theory of Government and 
the fact of Government — and makes us realise as 
no other writer has done where the real power of 
Government hes 

In John Bobest Seeley (1834-1898), we have a 
man whose writings, whether on religion or on 
history, are crowded with ideas The investigation 
of facts be leaves to others , he is content to accept 
certam undisputed facts and to generalise from these 
His btst historioal works are his Expansion of Eng- 
land (1883) and his Growth of British Policy (1896) 
When most contemporary historians were investi- 
gating national politics, Seeley seeks to show the 
mtorrelalion between national and foreign pohtics 
His method is comparative While the constitu- 
tional historians were taking us from room to room 
in the house, and pointing out their utihties, Seeley 
bids US come into the garden and view the house 
os compared with othci housos, note its size, 
situation, general merits and defects, os compared 
with neighbouring dwellings From the general 
reader’s point of view, Srelcv’s outlook with its 
wider range is certainly mure interesting Hu 
writes also for the most part in a clear, agreeable, 
and arresting style 

A sane Imperialism is the prevalent note of 
Seeley’s treatment of the Colonies, while the 
philosophic conservatism that marks his work 
generally is challenging and arresting rather than 
reactionary. 

Another philosophic historian is William 
Edward Haetpolb Lecey (1838-1903) who, after 
sowing hiB htorary wild oats m vorse, settled down 
as a philnsnphio wntor of striking ability. His 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Itationnhsm in Europe (ISliS) was a remarkalile 
pioco of work for a man under thirty, and its 
freshness of outlook attracted general attimtion 
Fully os fresh, and even surer in its handling, was 
the History of European Morals from Augustus 
to Charlemagne (1869) The same freshness and 
philosophic detachment marks the History of Eng- 
'and in the Eighteenth Century (1878-1890) The 
best work of his later yearn was iiLS thoughtful and 
oritical examination of the democratic problems, 
in Democracy and Liberty (1896), In his sympathies 
Lecky is more Whig than Liberal, and ho has little 
sympathy with the Booialistio tendencies of the 
ago But whatever the reader’s own views ho 
will find m Lecky a cool and reasonable debater, 
slave to no theory — in short, an edmoat ideal political 
philosopher 

Loro Acton (1834-1902) ia an hiatonoal adholor 
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whose misoellaneous writings do soant justioe to hie 
monumental learning All who came into contact 
with him testify not merely to his profound scholar- 
ship but to luB breadth of philosophic thought. 
Unhappily, the world at large can form httle idea 
of this, for Acton pubhshed nothing of primary 
importance But those who wish to gam some 
sli^t idea of the fertility of his thought may well 
turn to the inaugural lecture he gave at Cambridge 
on hiB appointment to the Professorship, on the 
death of Seeley 

His outlook on historical phenomena is strongly 
ethical, and it is the moral problems raised by 
history rather than the actual occurrences that 
mterested him the most 

" Judge not according to the orthodox standard of a 
system, religious, philosophical, political, but according 
ns things promote or fail to promote the delicacy, integ- 
rity, and authority of consnence ” 

(B) BIOGBAPHY 

Biography, though allied to History, is more in 
the nature of a distant relation Playing so im- 
poitant a part in modern letters, it is largely a 
latter-day product, and it owes much to the extra- 
ordinary development of the novel 

The eighteenth century, which witnessed the 
real bcgiiuuug of modem fiction, and the populanty 
of the cliaruutor study, witnessed also the first great 
biography, Boswell’s Jolinmn 

During the earlier yunrs of the nmeteenth century, 
loHN OinsoN Lockhart (1704-1854) is easily first 
III the art of biography- -an art that demands sym- 
pathy, self-detachment, and psychologu nl insight , 
.md the supor-oxcelionce of his Li/t' of 6roU (1837— 
1838) must not make us unmindful of his careful 
end discriminating Life of Bimia (ISJ8) On a 
lower piano is Thomas Miioiu.’s /.i/c of Syion 
(1830) — it IS a spirited timl skilful piece of work, 
but though it does not lai k s>ln]luth^, it oertsinly 
lacks the insigiil into the eoinjili/Xity of Byron s 
genius and personalilj tAiiLiT.B on the other 
hand, wilfully erialie as sunn limes ho was in his 
estimates of men, had a sioiidciful iiislinct for 
tharaetorisalii’n, end indeed much of liis work 
IS a senes of elabornle Inographics — the luogiupliic 
element lio W coiislanllv eiiiploying His one actual 
hiogiiiphicstniU milks uinong (he liestof liiswritui^ 
mill among biognipliies of tho first order — ^that is, 
jSfri/iWj/ 

\rtiiur pENinivjr Stanley (1815-1881), Dean 
of Wostminster, iii his Life of Arnold (1814) owes 
inoie to his subject than to his own methods , but 
111 ' was too agruoablo luid picturesque as a man of 
li'tlers to make a failure of it (.If greater interest 
IS Ljiwes’ Life of Ooitlir (1855), for Lewos had tlie 
milkings of a novcdist in him and know li iw to 
Jirosent his material 

Coming to Victorian times, the place of honour 
111 the earlier period must bo gi\ eu to Mrs Gaskell’b 
Life of Charlotte BrontS Hero agam wo see the 
value of tho novelist’s equipment Sympathy, 
inught, and tact are all found here 

Another novelist, later m the era, did also ex- 


cellent, if lofB memorable work in biographical 
literature, and Mrs Omphant’s Life of Edivard 
Iruvnq, of Laurence Olvphant, and The Blackvood 
Family, show a fine instmct for visualising rhar- 
octer 

Few men have proved more mdustrious m 
biography than John Foksteb (1812-1876) Ho 
had certainly a gift for charaoterisation — though 
anything but a subtle one — and nono of his 
numerous studios are of first-class importance 
Dealing as he does with some of tho must interesting 
personalities m hterature — Goldsmith, Sw ift. Lamb, 
and Dickens — Forster never sucoeedod m seeing 
round his subject Industrious and sincere, ho 
tolls us a great deal that is of considerable mterest, 
and provides us with ample material for estimating 
the subject of his biography — ^he does everything 
m fact except make that subject live Dickens 
perhaps does live m a spasmodic and partial kmd 
of way, but considering the exceptional odvantagoe 
which Foistcr hod hero and the amazing vitality 
of “ Boz,” one cannot feel he has satisfactorily 
Bucooeded 

Worthy of a placo beside Mrs Gaskell s L%fe of 
Charlotte Bronte is Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s 
Life of Macaulay Trevelyan is ono of our best 
modern biographers, for ho has, what so many 
paiii'itaking biognijikors have nut, a real sense of 
perspective aa well as a lucid and cultured pen. 

Tho tendency of late years towartU an increasmg 
eptHiialisation ui history has been accompanied, 
happily, by a larger measure of literary power 
than the carher specialists exhibited, and this power 
has been used to put the results of historic^ and 
urchaicilugical research into a clear and simple 
form such as may bu understood by the large mass 
of laymen An excellent illin-trutiou of this maj be 
found in tho soiies of monographs on Twilte English 
Btaiemmn J’ailiculurly good oro the volumes 
on Henry VII, Woleey, Elizabeth, oiid Cromwell — 
by James GAiiinNcn (1828-1912), Creighton, 
£ S Beeslei, and Frederic Harrison Men- 
tion must bo made also of Lord Bryce, wliose 
wide bistoneal knowledge has been allied with 
literary force and lucidity As a result of this, 
2'he Holy Roman Empire (1882) proved not merely 
a nutubln addition to our conlmcntiil history, but 
Kupphed a key to medijjMil politics which few but 
BC'h.ilnrs had liithcrto possc'ssed Am'HLW Lang 
and Martin 11 1 me have dune excellent w ork in 
popularising ruspccticoly Scottish and Spanish 
history, while Lord Rosebery', Lord Mohlfy, 
and Sir Ueorul Trevelyan have written with 
brillianee unci lucidity on outstanding iicrsonalities 
111 the £nglisli and Fiench history of the eighteenth 
oeuturv — such ics Clinlbmn, Burke, and I'ox 

Special and incronsing promiriciico has been Riven 
to tho uiira\ellnig of (he sue ml history of oui own 
ora by men like Siunly Webh, Graiiam Wallas, 
and Holland Rose, whilst a broad and clear view 
of Victorian politics has been supplied by Justin 
IlUNTLY' ilroCARTHY' and HERBERT PaEL 

In the department of goneral biography, the 
most noticeablo feature is the rapidly moroasing 
number of sound and efficient monographs 
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INTRODUCTION 

Thn Prlgrim Fathers set foot on Amencan soil in 
the seventeenth century, but it was not until the 
nineteenth that America could claim a place of 
importance m the development of Engbsh hterature. 
The reason for this is twofold 

In the first place, great literature is deterauned 
largely by a nation's leisure and prosperity , and 
m studying the literature of our own country we 
have seen how that tho great periods of our hteia- 
ture synchronise with our freedom from pohtical 
and international worries While a people ja fight- 
mg for Its ph 3 'sical well-being it has no time for 
letters, and the old Puritan settlors were more 
coiioeniod with felling trees than with making 
lyrics. They were oontent to live epics before they 
wrote them; for the stimulus of Art sank into 
msignificanoe before the stimulus of the encroach- 
mg Indian 

In the second place, Puritanism at best is not 
a favourable soil for tho blossonung of literary art 
The Puritan did not interest himself witli llie 
sensuous mamfostations of life , he shunned it The 
world for him was not a place of glorious adven- 
ture, but rather a place of tiibulation, a prepara- 
tion for another and better world 

In England there are a few names, notably Milton 
and Bunj’an, who showed, given leisure and oppor- 
tunity in the one case, and spiritual turmoil in 
the other, what Puritanism could do for lotWs 
Yet Milton, after all, belonged partly to tho Ru- 
nascoQcii, and Uunyan’s literary work was a Jiapjiy 
accident So if the Puritans, as a body, iii England 
did little, the Puritans ooross the Atlantic woio 
likely to do still loss, for they represented tlin 
most uncoriipiomisiug of thoir kind Cromwell lind 
some feeling for tho fine arts , but many of his 
followers, as we know hated tho arts as they listed 
loose living, and in New England there whs no 
Puritan reaction such as came over England at tho 
time of the Restoration 

This being the case, wo need not bo surprised to 
find that tho first book to bo printed in New England 
IS a hymn book — tho Bay Psalm Book , and that 
the first notable writers were religious, like Jonatlian 
Edwards Funtanism, when it does express itself 
m hterature, matmotivoly does so m terms of 
religion; but there was another and subsidiary 


reason for the rohgious note in New England 
letters 

Among tho settlors tho one class the least bound 
down to manual labour was the clergy They, at 
any rate, enjoyed oompaiative immunity fiom the 
arduous woik ot colunisutioii They, therefoi'e, an- 
tho first to break the silenee 

What are the ceiitii < from which Amencan 
hterature lias siinuig ' llouglily speaking, wo may 
say two — one at Virginia, the other at Massa- 
chusetts Virginia was the homo largely of the 
bolter-bred settler . Massachusetts of the more 
humbly bred — or, as Piofessor Trent has well put 
it, “ Virguiia may bo regarded as an exionsion of 
comity Eiicland with its Cavalier qualities, and 
Mass-ichiiaet IH as an extension or rather a otil 
mination of borough Englsnd with its Puritan 
quahties ” * Puritanism ntfeoted both, but it is 
much loss marked in Virginia than in Massachusetts 

Tho mdiffirent liall.ids ol gcntlonien adienturors, 
and the poorer dogpeid of rieiical Puritans that 
served as somewhat doubtful diversions for tin 
oorly colonists, need not detain us here Then 
chaiactcr innv be gathered from the lines of Cotton 
Matbei, on one of those painstakmg craftsmen 

“ He came to guide liiR flock and feed his lambs 

fSy words, works, prajurs, jisulins, alms and ariagranis" , 

and their rhj'thmic chaim and fancy from ii 
couplet of Mrs BuAnbuiki'.T (lfll2-l oiio oi 
tin IT most ambitious veiso writers — intended as « 
tribute (') to yucen lOluailieth . 

“ ’Monpst bundled becalnnihs ot roaring verso 
Mine bit .lung stands befum thy rojal liearso ” ; 

wliiili foi its infelidfy is only excelled by one ot 
this Indy’s literary ndmiiers, who, wishing 1" 
testify to tho entrancing cliect of her verse, di 
dared . 

‘ Thus wcltenng In delight, my virgin mind 
Admits a lupo " 

Amcnean humour was obvioudy still a thmg ol 
the future 1 

Nor IS there any material improvement m 
Aineneun verse during the major part of lb'' 
eighteenth centuiy During this period No" 
England was engaged in a tierce struggle against 

^ Amervjon Ltierature, by W. P. Trent (Heuiomonn)- 
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the Indians and the Frenobi a struggle oulnunatmg 
in the sucoess of the New Englander and the 
downfall of Frendi power The moral gnt that 
stood its possessor in better stead as citizens than 
as hterary artists is still undimmished, and a 
stem Calvinism broods over the theology The 
influence of Pope percolated throu^i during these 
years, and had some chastening effect upon the 
verse writers , but if we sample the work of two 
of the most illustrious names of the time — Rev. 
IMatiieb Byi.es (1707-1788) and Joseph Green 
(1706-1780) — we shall see how very far behind not 
merely Pope, but lesser men such as Pnor and 
Gay, these Boston worthies were 

One change, however, may be noted. A lighter 
style IS creeping unmistakably mto American 
letters American humour is dawnmg ; though 
the dawn is somewhat grey Yet the mtenso 
SonoiisiicBS of the Puritan outlook is touched with 
a livchor and mure flippant spirit The satirical 
vigour of Benjamin Chubcu (6 1739), and the 
ngroeablo Odea of Natuaniel. Evans (1742-1767), 
mark, at any rate, a progress lu the art of 
verso 

The period of the Revolution is more provocative 
of prose than of verso , but the verse, such as it is, 
exhibits a higlier literary quality than had hitherto 
boon shown Joseph Stansbuuy (1750-1809), a 
loyaUst, proved a humorous and effoctiie singer 
Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791) is a pleasant 
ballad writer — by fits and starts — ^notably his 
Battle of the Kings, while Ins son Joseph is familiar 
through his well-known lyric Hail, Columbia 1 On 
a higher plane is Philip Freneau (1752-1832), of 
Huguenot stock, a patriotic poet of genuine power, 
who turned his eventful and stormy life to literary 
account A good illustration of his work may be 
found m his verses, The Indian Durying-Ground 
John Trumbull (1750-1831) is another figure 
of note — a precocious youth of gooil family, who 
soon showed a marked aptitude for rough and 
ready satire in the vein of Butler, and whose poem, 
Mcl'ingal, with its Huilibrastic methods, proved 
oxtromc-ly to the taste of his couiitryinou With 
TruuilmlL is associated Timotuy Duhcht (1762- 
1817), also soiiiowliat of a youthful prodigy, but 
luoiu artificial and iiiiitutive in his style, and Joel 
Barlow (1751-1812), who had a stirring and ad- 
venturous career , ho showed skill in the treat- 
ment of tlio heroic couplet, and is best remembered 
for Ins mock-hcioic. Hasty Pudding, 

Duniig tlio Rovoliitiouary period Philadelphia 
had been the hterary centro of mijiortance, and 
this primacy coiitmuod down to 1809 

Fiom tbo Lttle croud of undistmguiehed verso 
wriiors m this early post-Rc^ C’lutioiiary period nioy 
be oxceptod William Cluton (1772-1799), who 
t’onlinued to uphold the foiccful, satirical tradi- 
tions of Now England, pioving in addition an 
agreeable song writer , and that versatile Bohemian, 
ItoDERT Paine (1773-1811) 

There is no need to particulanse other writers; 
t'he verso of tho time was almost entirely polemical 
and political, and dealt m a coarse and noisy spirit 
With the rival olaims of Fodoial and Democrat lo 
Republicanism. 
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But the period of apprenticeship to letters was 
about to close, and of vital poetic literature to 
start m the person of William Cullen Bryant 
(1794-1878) 

Bryant, the son of a physician, was brought up 
in quiet, rural surroundings, where he could brow se 
to hiB heart’s content on Cowpor and Wordsworth 
His father, unlike many of his kind, indulged his 
son’s boyish excursions mto verse, e\en to the 
questionable extent of pubhshing his satire on 
Jefferies, written when he was in his early teers 
After a brief college course, ho studied law — thus 
followmg the true biographical tradition of jioets — 
with the youthful poet’s customary lac k of en- 
thusiasm, and wrote his first important poem, 
TharuUopsis, a favourable specimen of what has 
been called “ The Churchyard School ” Tins 
poem appeared m the North American Bet leui, 1817 
In 1825 Bryant took up tho editorsliip, at New 
York, of tho Evening Post, and joumahstio duties 
reduced his poetic output very considerably Yet 
he contiriued to write verse from time to lime 
— verse m\arial)ly dignified and reflective m its 
character, and, hke Vl'ordsworth, concoiiied with 
Nature and the pnmal quahlics of men and 
women. 

He exercised a considciable mfluence w'ltli his 
countrymen as a poetio moralist, and if never an 
object of warm affection or enthusiasm, was re- 
garded with respect and sober admiration He 
died m 1878 

Though iiifenor to Wordsworth in poetic genius, 
one mstmctively associates these poets with each 
other, for the largo rostfulnoss of \\ ordswoilh, his 
austero morality, and cool, benignant power are 
equally eharaoteristio of Bryant 

Yet though on admiier of Wordsworth and 
naturally influenced by him, his work is more 
reminiscent of Cowper and Collins But he is m 
no BciiBO on echo, and there is a quiet, insistent 
mdividuality about his woik, whieli is cs'ik ntially 
the product of a thouglitful, high minded, self- 
contained, and not very flexible nature 

Brvaiit a blank veiwe is always workmanlike, 
aomutimes, us in Thanatopeis, finely effective In- 
dee<d, in these Imes we have Brj'ont’s muse at ils 
hapjuest, with a sober beauty and easy musteiy 
of its mateiial 

“ 8o h\e that, when Ihj Baminons comes to join 
The iniminerable cuiaeuii winch inoee's 
To that mysterious realm where- each shull take 
Uis chamber m the silent halls of cKuth 
Thou go neil hUe the quant slaee at night 
hcourped to his dunpeon , hut sustained aiiel 'ootlied 
By an unfalteriiip trust approach thj prate 
Like one who wiayis the drapert e f iii- couch 
About hnn, and lies down to pleasant dree-ms ” 

Some of his sliorlei poems, idvllio, cle-se-nptive, 
hortatory, like 2’he L/iotk of the I lower, 'J he t rouded 
Street, and Ok, Mother of a Mighty Hair, rxliibit 
tender sympathy and noble patriotic feeling But 
his genius seems the most fully expressed in his 
blank verse, for most of his rhymed verse just 
lacks that lyric warmth and sweetness which would 
have transformed it from good mto great 
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Lowell’s jocular reference to him m hia Fable Jot 
Cntica, as a 

“ Smooth, silent iceberg, that never is ignified, 

Save when by reflection ’tie kmdled o' nights 

Witl) asemblwce of flame by the chill biortihem Lights,’* 

IS, if a shade unkind, not essentially unjust 

Nor liS it essentially a reproach, as some might 
imagine There is room m literature, as was 
pointed out in tho article on Wordsworth, for the 
light rays as well as for the heat rays 

* Ye have no history. I ask in vam 
Who planted on the slope tins lofty group 
Of ancient pear-trees that with sprmg-tiiiie burst 
Into such breadth of bloom One bears a scar 
Where tho quick bghtning scorched its trunk, yet still 
It feels the breath of Spring, and every May 
Is white with blossoms Who it was that laid 
Their infant roots in earth, and tenderly 
Cherished the delicate sprays, I ask in vain, 

Yet bless the unknown hand to which I owe 
Tho annual festival of bees, these songs 
Of birds within their leafy screen, these shouts 
Of joy from children gathering up the fruit 
Shaken m August from tho willing boughs ” * 

Contemporary with Bryant are Fitz-Obbenis 
HaiiLEck (1700-1867) and Joseph Uedman Drake 
(1795-1820) Drake was a young physician with 
a luloiit for descriptive writing, and, like so many of 
hia countrymen, a talent for political satire . the 
latter he satisfied in collaboration with his friend 
Halleck — ^the upshot bemg The Croaker Papers 
(1810) Halleok's gifts were more lyrical than 
descriptive, and he showed considerable aptitude 
m that deportment of light ephemeral verse of 
which Praed and Mr Austin Dobson are the 
acknowledged masters ItiCHABi) Henry Dana, 
semor (1787-1879), is a cultured writer of Massa- 
chusetts, a bettor critic than poet, who followed 
faithfully, as a rule, in the footsteps of Cowper 
and Wordsworth In his most considerablo poem. 
The Buccaneer, ho makes an excursion into Gothic 
romance, and his poem was referred to favourably 
by Wilson, m Blackwood's Magazine But he is 
more at home in simple Wordsworthian themes 
More interesting as a poet, though less sohd as a 
man of letters, is the painter Wabhinuton AuRton 
(1779-1843), Dana's brother-m-law He hod more 
fancy than imagination, but could turn a pretty 
lyric, and a spirited stanza, with good elToct Yet 
perhaps the most intorosling thing about him is 
that ho was a valued friend of the poet Coleridge 
While we had our Mrs Hemans and Eliza Cook, 
New England could seek edification and sentimental 
thrills in the gusliing of Mrs Brooks (1705-c 1845), 
approved by Southey ; and the amazmg fluency of 
Mrs Sigourney (1791-1865) One other namo 
may bo mentioned — that is, Francis Scott Key 
(1780-1813), of Maryland, who will always be 
remembered by his countrymen for his patnotic 
song. The Star-Spangled Banner, a ditty remark- 
able, hke many of its kind, more for its vigorous 
sentiment than any artistic merit 

We now come to a group of poets familiar to all 
readers of hterature — Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, 
Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman. 

* Among the Trees. 


Of these, Longfellow, Whittier, and Whitman are 
the only three poets whose verse is of greater im- 
portance than their prose With the others, prose 
proved the more effective medium, and their verse 
IS considered m connection with it 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
(1807-1882) 

His Life 

On February 27, 1807, Longfellow was bom at 
Portland, Marne His father, Stephen Longfellow, 
of good Yorkshire stook, was a ^rewd and capable 
lawyer, who died m 1849, his mother, a gentle, 
lovmg woman of romantic temperament, died 
suddenly in 1851 The future poet was their 
second son — an amiable, sensitive, studious boy, 
with no mterost in sports or any kmd of exercise, 
save walking In a sudden burst of youthful 
patriotism he looked forward to shouldenng a 
rifle and fighting on behalf of his country, but his 
first and last expedition with a gun was into the 
Maine woods, for haiing there shot a robm, he 
returned home m tears, and never afterwards pulled 
a trigger 

Having finished his schooling at Portland 
Acailemy, Henry, accompanied by his elder brother, 
Stephen, entered Bowdoin College, where for three 
years the tall, slender, blue-eyed youth ranked 
high in scholarship Ills father was aiming to 
make him a lawyer, but tho youth's opinion vas 
that “ I do not, for my own part , itnagine that 
such a coat would suit me 1 am altogether in 

favour of tho farinei’s life ” i however, he shortly 
wrote again to his father, saymg, “ Of divmity, 
medicine, and law, I sliould i boose the last What- 
ever I do study ought to bo engaged in with all 
my soul — for I mil be emtnent in somethmg ” 

Having graduated in 1825 and delivered a 
soven-minutes oration on “ Native Writers,” this 
promising yomig student was recommended for 
the piopOBod Chair of Modem Languages With 
this end m view ho studied m Europe for four 
years, returning to Bowdom m 1830 to take up 
his duties 

Another mtorost now enters his hfe In 1831 
ho married Mary Slorer I'ulter, nn mtelligent and 
beautiful girl ho had known for some years , un- 
fortunately their happiness was short.-lived, for 
whde on a second tour in Eurnpi< in 1835 she foil 
lU m Holland and diod Shortly afterwards ho 
returned to America and assumed the post of 
Professor of Modem Languages at Harvard Uni- 
versity m Biiecossion to Piofessor Ticknor, and 
havuig inorle his home m Craigie House, famous 
as the residence of Goorgo Washington, he settled 
down to sti'ady, conscientious work 

In 1833 he hud published Coplas de Manrupm, 
with an mtroductory essay on the Moral and 
Devotional Poetry of Spain ; and m 1834, Outre- 
Mer, a prose description of his European travels 
His first important publication. Voices of the Night 
(1839), was a collection of poems several of which 
had made an earlier appearance m the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine ; this volume mcluded The Psalm 
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of Life, The Bdeaguered City, and The Midnight 
Mase of the Dying Year, Hypenon, a prose ro- 
mance, followed m the same year , the heroine, 
Mary Ashhurton, easily identified as Miss Frances 
Appleton, tdiom the author mamod m 1843 

For oin^teen years Longfellow hved a happy, 
uneventful, busy hfe He was successful ejid 
popular in his academic work, and winning fame 
as a poet, when his tranqml hfe was overshadowed 
by the tragic death of his second wife Her dress, 
of some light material, became accidentally ignited 
and she was bumod to death 

In 1868 Longfellow visited England and became 
the guest of Charles Dickens, and together they 
visited Landor at Hath I,ongfellow was at all 
timos fastidious as to his personal appearance, and 
Dickons m his whimsical way was unable to let 
an opportunity pass of making a humorous rofor- 
enoo to the poet’s weakness “ McDowall the boot- 
maker, Beale the hosier, Laffin the trousers-makcr, 
and Hlaokmore the coat-cuttor,” wrote Dickens to 
him after his return to America, “ have all boon at 
the point of death, but havo slowly recovered 
The medical gentlemen agreed that it was exhaus- 
tion occasioned by early rising — ^to wait upon you 
at those unholy hours I " 

Longfellow was a hard workor ; he filled his post 
of professor at Harvard with honour until, find- 
mg the duties becommg irkSomo and uishmg to 
devote his whole tinio to poetry, be resigned in 1 864. 
Ilo had published several volumes, among them : 
Poeine on Slavery, written on the way home from 
England.and publislied in 1 842, The Spanish Student 
(1843), Belfry of Bruges (1840), Evangeline 
Kavanagh (1849), The Oolden Legend, a story of 
the Middle Agos (1851 ), and Hiawatha, dealing with 
Indian traditions (1855). The world-famed Village 
Blaeksmith had made its appearance m 1841 m 
Ballads and Poems 

Shortly after his marnage in 1843 he began to 
ariange Ins book on The Poets and Poetry of Europe, 
pubhshod in 1815 At this timo tho poet’s eye- 
sight gave him trouble , it proved, fortunately, to 
bo of a temporary diameter, but durmg this 
period Mrs Longfellow’s lovmg help was found to 
be invaluable 

In course of time came Miles Standish (1868), 
Tales of a Wayside Inn (1863), and a translation of 
Dante’s Diinne Comedy (186'7-1870) ; the Divine 
Tragedy, published in 1871, that had occupied him 
for twenty years, proved a failure ; Three Books of 
Song and Chnstus (1872) Aftemiath (1873), and 
Hanging of the Crane, for which the New York 
Ledger had paid him three thousand dollars, was 
published in book form m 1 874 ; Masque of Pandora 
(1875), Keramos (1878), and Ultima Thule, m two 
parts (1880 and 1882), a collection of poems mclud- 
mg many pathetic farewells 

A unique presentation gladdened his closing 
yeare This was an arm-chair mode from the 
chestnut tree under which had stood the famous 
smithy — a gift bought with the pence of child- 
lovers throu^out the country. 

Longfellow had lived five years beyond the 
allotted span, when he was attacked by peritonitis, 
which hastened his death. He passed peacefully 


away on March 24, 1 882, and was buried, amid fall- 
mg snow, m Mount Auburn Cemetery near Cam- 
bridge 

His Wore 

Longfellow’s popularity, both in his country and 
our own, has probably been rivalled only by that 
of Tennyson, and, as is tho case with many very 
popular reputations, a reaction has set m, wliirh 
threatens to do less than justice to a wnter who, 
despite fluent modiucritios, has achieved sumo really 
fine and notable things 

Many, moreover, who speak slightingly of Long- 
fellow to-day, do so through memories of a f< w 
threadworn, hackneyed minor pieces that have 
been parodied to death, such as Ercelsior, The 
Village Blacksmith, or The Psalm of Life Hut it 
18 as unfair to judge Longfellow by these as it would 
bo to judge Tennyson by The May Quein, Tin 
Brook, or The Supposed Confession of a Second-rate 
Sensitive Mind 

The first insistent impression conveyed to us hy 
Longfellow's verse is its deft and delicate grace 
Take, for instance, such illustrations as thoso . 

This of mght ■ 

“ Thou lavest ihv fingers on the hps of care. 

And they complain no more ” 

Hub of tardy uispimtion 

“ Becalmed upon the sea of thought. 

Still unattamed tlio land it sought. 

My mmd with loosely-hanging sails. 

Lies waiting the auspicious gales 


Blow, breath of song ' until J feel 
The straining soil, the lifting keel, 

Tho hfe of the awakening sea. 

Its motion and its mystery ’’ 

Longfellow’s briefer pieces throughout his long 
career npplo with graceful fancies , and if theso 
are not always frosh onougli to fill the ’’ loosely- 
hongmg sails,” they are often sufluiently animated 
to give an agreeable vitality and dainty movement 
to the verse 

It IB this gift that delights us in his touching lines 
on Hawthorne, with its happy allusiveness “ Tho 
unfinished window in Aleddm’s tower, unfinished 
must remain,” and that lifts out of tho coiiiiTion- 
ploco the myriad little picturos of Nature scattered 
throughout his writings 

'* Mom on the mountain, like a summer bird. 

Lifts up her purple wmg ” ^ 

“ Her hair 

Is like tho summer tresses of the trees 
Wlicn twilight makes them brown ” 2 

“ Softly the evening came Tho Sun from tho western 
horizon 

Like a magician extended lus golden wand o’er the 
landscape , 

Twinkling vapours arose; and sky, and water, and 
forest 

Seemed all on fire at tho touch, and melted and 
mingled together ” * 


Longfellow is not at his liest as a fionncteer, for 
the magical fehcity that blends thought and ex 

* Autumn t The Spirit of Poetry. 

2 Evangeline 

20 
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preasion into an hannoniuuB pattern was beyond 
him His sonnets too often are merely thmgs of 
shreds and patclies* and the few glimmering threads 
of gold are not sufficient recompense for the 
abundance of honest, yet unattractive fustian 
But oven here Ins grace of fancy has come to tlie 
poet's rescue more than once, and such sormets as 
to ShakcHpeare and The Tides have cortamly some 
claim to affection and romcmbranco 

1 tho long line of iho vacant ahoro, 

TIk soawoud unci the shells upon Iho sand. 

And the brown rocks loft bare on every liand 
Afl if the ebbing ti<lo would flow no more 

Tlic^n hoard 1. more disiiiictly than before^ 

Tiio ocean hreutho and its great breast expand^ 

And hurrying came on the dofoiicolesfl land 
The insurgont waters with tumultuous roar 
All thought and fooling and dehire, 1 said. 

Love, laughter, and iho exultant joy of song, 
llavo ebbed from mo for ever I Suddenly o'er me 

They swept again from their docp uceun-bod, 

And in a tumult of dolighi. and Htroiig 
As >oath, and boauliful as youth, upbore me” 

The play of fancy is even more happily expressed 
in his prose Longfellow was not a groat prose- 
man, and his little romances, Hypenon and 
Kax^nnagh, are nogligiblo as essays iii fiction , but 
ihov are worth reading for the delightful 

fancies with which they abound, to say nothmg of 
flashes of humour that never see light m his verse 

Sometimes he reminds ur curiously of Holmes, as 
when describing tho old servant in Kavanagh en- 
gaged to a travelling dentist who, m filling her 
teeth with amalgam, had ‘‘souzed tho op})OTtunity 
to fill a soft place in her heart with somethmg still 
more dangerous and mercurial ’* 

Here nro n few detached sayings, grave and gay, 
further illustrating this charactci istic : 

Silonoo IB a groat peacemaker ” 

** In youth all doors open outward ; in old ago they 
all open inward ” 

” When looking for anything lost, begin by looking 
whore >ou think it is not ” 

“ Tlio Spring canie middenly bursting upon tho world , 
os a child bursis into the room, with a laugh and a shout 
and a liond full of flowers *’ 

Tiiey Raw him daily moiling and delving in the 
common path, like a beotlo, and little thought that 
underneath that hard and cold exterior lay folded 
delicate golden wuigs v herewith, when tho heat of the 
day was over, ho Hoarod and revelled in the evemng 
air 

“ Tho passing years hod drunk a portion of the light 
from luT eves, and lift tlu'ir traces on her chcoks, as 
birds tliat drink at lakes loavo tiioir footprints on the 
margin ” 

With this play of graceful fancy there is a singuig 
quality iii Longfellow’s verse* that is often under- 
rated Uis melodies may have nothing in them of 
tho opulent splendour of Swmburno's or the haunt- 
ing sweotnoss of Tennyson’s ; tho music is thinner 
But music it IS, none the less, pleasant and appeal- 
ing in its note 

^ Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest. 
Home-keeping hearts arc happiest ; 

For thoBo who wander, they know not where. 

Are full of trouble and full of care : 

To stay at home is best.” 


** How beautiful it was, that one bn^t day 
In the long week of ram.” 

” Loud from its rooky cavern, the doep-voioed mighty 
Ocean 

Speaks, and in acoonts disconsolate answers the wail 
of the forost ” 

” Good-iught 1 good-night, beloved 1 
1 oorno to watch o’er thee , 

To be near thee — to bo noar theo 
Alone 18 pooco for iiio ** 

** Pleasant it was, when woods were green, 

And winds were soft and low. 

To bo amid Rome sylvan scene 
Where, the long drooping boughs between. 
Shadows dark and sunlight shooii 
Alternate come and go " 

” Blind Bartimeus at the gates 
Of Jericho m darknow waits , 

He hears the crowd , — ^he hears a breath 
Say, ‘ It IS Christ of Nazareth ' , 

And calls in tones of agony, 

* IntroO, I * ” 

” The book is completed, 

And dosed, like tho day , 

And the hand that hatJi wntlen it 
Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies. 

Forgotten they he , 

Like coals m tho ashos, 

They darken and die ” 

“All th6 star^ of night looked at llifin, 

Watihnd with RlooplcKa e>ei thrir Bliimbor ; 

Froiu hi, ambush m t}i« oak-troo 
Fenped tho Rquirrol, Adjidnuino, 

Watched with obrpt eyes the lo\ om ; 

And the rabbity the W abaRRO, 

Scampered from Iho palh hefoio lliein, 

Foonng, peeping from hie burrow 

Pleasant waa the journey homeward I 
All the birds sang loud and ewci I ly , 

SongH of happiness and hoarl’s-casu ; 

Bang tho blue-bird, tlio Uwoibsa, 

‘ Happy are you, Hiawatha, 

Having such a wifo to lovo you 1 ’ 

Sang the Opeebeo the robin, 

* Happy are you. Laughing Water, 

Ha\ iDg such a noble husband I ’ 

Thus it wae that Hiawatha 

To the lodge of old Mokomis 

Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight, 

Brought the sunshine of Ills people, 

Mmnehaha, Laughing Water " 

Whatever may be tho faults of those poems from 
which snatches have been culled, they are cer- 
tainly instinct with rhythmic melody Longfellow's 
poems lend themselves to a musical sotting better 
than do most poets, bettor than Shelley or Tomiyson, 
because he did not pack them with loo mucli 
music They are just musical enough to cravo tho 
complement of a sister art to bring out thmr full 
charm Tennyson, Shelley, Swinburne, lose rather 
than gam by a musical setting, for they have all the 
music they need The very perfection of their art 
stands m their way as song-writers Longfellow's 
cruder art and homeher methods give him the 
advantage here. 
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The PuntaiiiBin of New E^ngland is mellower m 
Longfellow than m Bryant, but it is there unmis- 
takably ; he IS at bottom a morabst, as nearly all 
American writers are , and it is this m oombiua- 
tion with his homely Sentiment that has assured 
him sucli great popularity That its urgency at 
times spoiled his art, is obvious enough ; but it was 
a aoiiroo of his strength as well as of his weakness ; 
especially when informed by the genial, buoyant 
spirit of the man Poo had said some very bitter 
things about him, but alter Poe’s death, when 
Bomooue commented on this to Longfellow, his only 
reply was : “Ue is doad I am alive and wntuig 
that IB an end of the matter ” 

And this tolerant cliarity is reflected m evory- 
thiug tliat he wrote In spite of his didactic 
tondoncy, there is no obtrusion of the personal 
point of view ; m fact, ho is as impersonal often as 
Kmorson himself 'Ihis is well eidiibited m bis 
lyries, whore moat poets give expression to their 
iniiiils and idiosyncrasies But Longfellow's lyrics 
are local, not personal, as we siiall see if wo run 
over the titles . The lirulge. The Belfry at Bruges, 
The Lighthouse, The Ittver • Charles, Ac The 
oinotions ho expresses are general, not particular 
This nuiy blimt at times the interest we feel m 
his work The sunahino is so evenly distributed 
that wo long peevishly for a storm or momentary 
eclipse But it adds to the ehariii of the engaging 
frieiidlmesB of which 1 have spoken What could 
bo bolter in its intimate case, than the prelude to 
tlie jileosant Tales of a Wagsule Inn: 

“ One Autumn night in Budburv town. 

Atross the ninaduws hare and bronii, 

Thu \Miidows of the wavside Inn 

Uleuiiiod red with firelight tlirough the leaves 

Of woudhine, hanging from tho eaves. 

Their crimson curtains rent and thm. 

As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in tfio land may lie. 

Built in the old Colonial day, 

Whi n men lived in tho grander way, 

\tith ampler huspitahty , 

A kind ot old Hobgoblin Hall, 

Now somewliat fallen to decay. 

With weather -stoins upon the wall. 

And stairways worn, and crary doors. 

And rreaking and mievi n doors. 

And chiiniieyH huge and tiled and tall 

A region of ropose it seems 
A place of slumber and of dreams, 

BoinoUi among tho wooded hills I " 

A word must be snirl in conclusion as to the wide 
range over which his benignant spirit posnos As 
the pool of Amoricun hfo, ho touches on one side 
the Indian epic of Iliawalha ; on the other, the 
doings of Ins Puritan ancestry m Ei'angehne and 
The Courtship of Miles Standtsh 

As a scholar and translator he did much to 
familiarise tho reader with French, Spanish, German, 
and Italian poets His own genius was more akm 
to the Gorman than to ony other European people ; 
ho IS espooinlly happy in dealing with Richter , and 
his cosmopolitan interests contributed greatly to 
the appreciation of Longfellow on the Continent 
Another aspect of his work is revealed m hia 
concern with ohildron and child hfe. He hu been 
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fitly called “ The Children’s Poet ” ; and his simple 
directness, his tenderness, bis unpretentious senti- 
ment are at their best here 

There is no poet more readily understood and 
loved by children than he The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn can be appreciated by both young and old , 
but The Wreck of the Hichooner Hesperus, Pegasus in 
Pound, The Leap of Soushan Beg, The Three Kings, 
The Emperor' s Bird's Nest — to mention a few only — 
have a peculiar appeal for diildron Indeed, who 
can doubt that the man who wrote The Children's 
Hour knew how to warm young hearts and faro 
young imagmations 7 

After all, Longfellow’s appeal lies chiefly m his 
intimate simplicity and tender humanity lie does 
not deal with recondite aspects of human hfe, but 
with the universal emotions of love, pity, faith, and 
hope Whether m his domestic pictures, in liis 
unpretentious moralities, his pictuiesquo narra- 
tives, or his lyrics of everyday hfe, there is a diii'ct 
and engaging friendliness and a sweet sanity of 
outlook that, though easily ridiculed, are matters 
for grateful reiucmbronce The very titles he gav e 
to his collociions of verse nre eloquent of this 
homely simplicity — Voices of the Night, The Seaside 
and the Fireside, In the Harbour 

And thus we come back to Longfellow’s power ot 
doahng with simplo, human chamctensl ics Ilis 
faults and limitations as a htorary artist are clem 
enough — I am not concemod to dispute them 
But Longfellow is emphaticolly not to bo dismissed 
as some have tned to do, as merely a facile writer 
of commonplace sentimoutahties He was a 
versatile scholar who did much to develop the 
culture of young hterury America , a vignious 
ballad writer with peculiar force and charm when 
the sea is his subject; a narrative poet of abundant 
force and clanty , above ah, a kindly and gracious 
porsonahty, whose kindliness and graciousness 
difiuBod themselves over everythuig that ho wrote 
If not a great poot, he was a genuine one, witli a 
power of swift and diiect appeal to thousands 
whom our greater poets would have left cold 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER (1807-1892) 
His Life) 

’The descendant of a long hue of New England 
Quakers, John Groonloaf Whittier, tho son of a 
farmer, was Ixim on December 17, 1807, at East 
Haverhill, Massacliusotts His father's i.ariow 
moans necossitatod the boy’s help in tlio fields at 
an early age, so that his education, earned on only 
duruig the wiutor months, was oxtremc'ly hmited 

Yet oven at school he began to write verse, end 
it was a rod-lotter day m the history ot the Hlntliers 
when a volume ot Burns’ poems was brought to 
the farmstead, and lent to the boy, who devoured 
them eagerly 

III 1827 he sent bis first poem to the Free Press 
The editor, Wilham Lloyd Gamson, recogiii'-ing 
that there was a future for the young poet, jour- 
neyed to Haverhill and suggested further scliooliiig 
Tho farmer, however, was against “ putting notions 
in the boy’s head,” and said there was no money to 
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spare for socb a purpose But the youth was not 
to be daunted He took up shoemaking during 
the mnter evenings, and by this means saved 
Buffioient to pay for a six months’ course at the new 
Haverhill Academy, where he was known by the 
name of “ Uncle Toby ” On his entrance m April 
1827, which was also the inauguration of the 
Academy, Whittier wrote the dedicatory Ode 

Following this course at the Academy, Whittier 
taught m the district school at Mernmao, to find 
the wherewithal for another six months' training at 
Haverhill During these years he wrote consider- 
ably in prose and verse, then became editor of the 
Haverhill Qatette m succession to Mr Thayer, and 
m SIX months had left the Qazeite for the more im- 
portant Heu) England Review, m which wore pub- 
lished over forty of his poems, among them The 
Frost Spirit, The City of the Plain, and The Vaudois 
Teacher 

On the death of his father m 1831, Whittier was 
recalled to the farm, and much of his editonal work 
was earned on at homo But his health at this 
tune began to give cause for anxiety, and for a time 
the newspaper work was abandoned In this year 
(1831) was pubhshed the prose and verse Legends 
of Hew England, which he endeavoured afterwards 
to buy up and destroy 

The subject nearest to Whittier's heart and whiidi 
subsequently became his mission in life, was the 
crusade against the slave trade Notwithstanding 
his Quaker ancestry, Whittier throw himself mto 
the thick of the fight, but it was on the side of 
Freedom 

It IS mteresting to note that although the citizens 
of Haverhill were opposed to his views as an 
Abolitionist, they nevertheless elected him as their 
representative in the State l-egialature in 1836-36, 
but ho declined a Uke honour in 1 837 

For twenty years Whittier, by his whole-hearted 
devotion to the Anti -Slavery Movement, was “ shut 
out from the favour of booksellers and magazine 
editors,” and the majority of his work appeared m 
the organs of those penodicals favourable to the 
cause he had at heart, or those of which he was 
acting as editor 

As one of the secretaries of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention in 1833 he assisted m drafting the Declara- 
tion of Principles of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and began his crusade with a pamplilet. 
Justice and Expediency, printed at his own expense 
in 1833, that mode a considerable stir in political 
circles He then became editor of the Pennsylvania 
Freeman During the nots m Philadelphia, the 
pro-slavery mob burned his office and sacked the 
Pennsylvania Hall, a now building where the office 
of the paper was situated ; however, Whittier 
managed to save some of his effects, and published 
his paper next day as if nothing had happened 
In 1865 slavery virtually camo to an end, at 
least so far as State recognition was concerned 
Whittier had applauded or denounced every mm- 
dent during the conflict , the gmdual defection of 
Webster in 1859 from the Abolitionist party m- 
spired his Ichdbod 

In 1857, at the time of the laimchmg of the 
Atlantic Monthly, Whittier joined the staff, and 


for twenty years scarcely a number was published 
without a contribution from his pen. 

Never of robust health, overwork m youth and 
early manhood told its tale at the last For years 
he was unable to write for even half an hour, 
without acute neuralgia and headache In Sep- 
tember 1892 ho was seized with paralysis, and on 
December 7tb he breathed his last, but conscious 
to the end At his burial the greatest honour was 
aocorded him, the Oity Government of Haverhill 
attended m a body, and many eulogistic speeches 
were made over his grave 

His Work 

In mtensity of imagination and emotional power, 
Whittier ranks higher as a poet than Longfellow ; 
indeed, he has no peer among Amencan poets in 
the strength of his imaginafive sympathies But 
his artistic skill is not commensurate with his 
native endowment , and it is only by fine fiaslics 
here and there m the considerable body of his 
verse that we reahse that his art matches his 
mspimtion Sometimes, as in that lovely idyll, 
Snowbound, or m the passioiiate lament over Daniel 
Webster’s attitude towards the Abolitionist problem, 
Wlkittier rises to the heights of great poetry But 
his emotions, though intense, have little plasticity ; 
his imagination, though deep, is narrow and re- 
stricted Given a cause that touched him to the 
quick, hke Anti-Slavery, or certain asjiects of New 
England life, be can rise to tho occasion Un- 
fortunately, he has written a great dial of verso 
that, though workmanlike and agieraMo, lacks 
distinction and fire , and has neither the simjik', 
sentimental charm of Longfellow’s ordinary verse 
nor the intellectual suggest ivenrss that reconciles 
one to some extent to the rough artistry of Emerson 
and Thorcau 

Takmg him at his best, and selecting a score of 
pof-ms from the hundreds that he wrote, 1\7iittier 
IS assuredly one of the greater poets of America, 
with a virility that can only bo matched by tho 
rarer ballad writers of English Literature Snow- 
bound, Randolph of Roanoke, Moloch in Stale Street, 
jehabod, Baibara Frielcliie, Maud MuUcr, The 
Henchman, The Barefoot Boy, Talcing the Bees, and 
Proem are poems, for instance, full of tendoiTKss, 
strength, and passionate scora for the tyrant and 
the base We may add also that beautiful hymn. 
Dear Lord and Father of Mankind, than which no 
lovelier expression of the Quaker spirit exists m 
our saciod verse. 

" Drop Thy still dews of quietness. 

Till all our strivings cease — 

Take from our souls the strain and streas ; 

And lot our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy Pooce 
Breathe through the pulses of desire 
Thy coolness and Thy halm , 

Lot Hnnso be dumb, its heats expire; 

Speak through the earthquake, wind, and fire, 

O still small voice of calm.” 

Tchabod 

So fallen I so lost I the hght withdrawn 
Which once he wore ' 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
For evermore 1 
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Revile him iiot,p— the Tempter hath 
A snare for aU ; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath. 

Beht lua fall 

O, dumb be passion’s stormy rage. 

When he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age. 

Falls book m night 

Scorn t would the angrls laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven 
Fiond-goadod, down the endless dork. 

From hope and heaven I 
Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now. 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dinia 
Dishonoured brow. 

But lot its huinhind sons, instead. 

From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead. 

In sadness moke. 

Of all we lovod and honoured, nought 
Save power remains, — 

A fallen angel’s pnde of thought. 

Still strong in chains 

All else IS gone , from those great eyes 
The soul has fled 

When faith is lost, when honour dies. 

The man is dead I 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame 

Walk backward, with averted gaze. 

And hide the shame I 

PnOEH 

(To tnlroduec the flrai cnUected edtiton 
of hta Porme) 

I love the old melodious lays 
Winch softly melt the ages through, 

Tlie songs of Sponser’s golden days, 

Arcadian Sidney's silvery plirose. 

Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest morning dew. 

Yet vainly in my quiet hours 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try , 

I feel them, as tlie leaves and flowers 
In silence feel the dewy showers. 

And drink with glad, still lips the blessmg of the sky. 

The rigour of a frozen clime. 

The harshness of an untaught ear. 

The jarring words of one whoso rhyme 
Beat often Labour's huirii d time. 

Or Duty's rugged march through storm and strife, ore hero. 

Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace. 

No rounded art the lock sujijilies , 

Unskilled the subtlo lines to trace. 

Or softer shades of Nature's face, 

1 view her common forms with unaiiointcd eyes. 

Nor mine the seer like power to show 
The so( rc ts of the heart and mind , 

To drop the plummot.line below 
Our common world of joy ond woe, 

A more intense despair or brighter hope to find. 

Yet hero at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown , 

A hoto of tj rann V intense. 

And hearty .n its vehemence. 

As if my brother’s poin and sorrow were my own. 

O Froedoin I if to mo belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine. 

Nor MarveU's wit and graceful song. 

Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy shnne 1 


WALT WHITMAN (1819-1892) 

Hia Lns 

Walt Whitman was bom at West Hills, Long 
Island, on May 31, 1819, of yeoman stock His 
father, a wood-cutter and carpenter, was a hard- 
working, kindly, but taciturn man, to whom the 
boy was a veritable thorn m tho flesh, by mason of 
hia waywarrl, self-willed, idle habits His mother, 
of Dutch Quaker descent, was a loving, practical 
woman, whose unselfish disposition had a wonderful 
attraction for those with whom slio came mtu 
contact ; to her tho lad was ever afiectiunate and 
obedient 

An elementary pilucation at Brooklyn, whither 
the famdy removed about 1623, was all that could 
be secured for the boy , even this was brought 1 o 
an end after a few years, when he was put to 
work m a lawyer’s office , two years lat er the office 
stool was exchanged for the pnntuig works 

Havmg learned his trade, ho started on a fresh 
experience He took up teaching In this he was 
both successful and popular, and a prime favourite 
with his scholars In fact, his self-rohant, manly, 
and sunny naturo was always singularly attractive 
to men, women, and children alike 

Ho had ideas of his own on tho subject of school 
punishments: his own procedure was to ri'lale a 
history of the crime m tho form of a story to the 
whole school, leaving it with tho dohnquents to 
feol self -condemned and asliained — a method that 
Beldom failed in its effect 
From teaching he turned to journalism Ho had 
contributed to The Mirror, a higli-class weekly 
journal, while ho was at tho printing works In 
1838 lie started a weekly paper, tho Lotuj lelatufer, 
of which ho bocamo oilitor, printer, and publisher 
Wliilo tho papi'r was a novelty Wiitmaii was an 
assiduous worker, but as the novelty wore off tho 
Long Islander became more and mom irregular m 
its appearance, until in a few months it ceased to 
exist so far as Walt Wlntinoii was concerned He 
then returned to teaching 

In 1841 wc BOO him m tho rolo of compositor m 
tho New World, and foi twenty years a well knowm 
figure among Now York journalists 

Until February 1849 Whitman w'os a stay -at- 
home, but a cliaiico conversation mterested him m 
the “ magnetic South.” Shortly afterwards ho 
boarded a small steamer and joumoycxl as far as 
Moxicxi, to return after three months as editor of 
tho Dail’j Eagle at Brooklyn The following year 
he wont on the staff of tho Daily Crescent in Now 
Orlivuis Here ho studied the tecimng life of the 
city as ho had done m New York Ho mode fnends 
with tho stevedores and boatmen at tho quay- 
side and the frequenteis of tho bur-room m tho 
largo hotels, while most mornings he took his cofTi o 
and biscuit at tho stall of a mulatto woman m tho 
French market-place 

Fohtics interested him, but never so whole- 
heartedly as with Whittier Social functions look 
their place, and a promment one, with Mliifiiiaii 
“He frequented lectures and races,” nay’s his 
fnend. Dr Bucke, “cdiurcheB and auction rooms. 
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weddings and olam-bakes,” with stnot impartiality 
while following the pohtics of the Free Boil Domo- 
orats He gave us his political creed m Democratui 
Viatae (1870) 

In 1853 he turned to carpentenng Two years 
later, on the death of his father, he gave up car- 
pontonng and set to work on publishing his Song 
Tho hi^ edition of this characteristic work was 
a sfflull volume of twelve poems that he named 
Loaves of Qtoss, bound iii sea-green cloth, the type 
of which he had set up himself . this appeared m 
July 185G The following year he reissued the 
volume with thirty-two now poems Some of the 
poems gave great offence, and there was a hint of 
prosecuting tho author, which caused the publislicrs 
to withdraw the book from circulation Emerson 
took upon himself the task of remonstrating with 
Whitman upon his frankness ; the poet hsteiiod 
calmly, but the fnendly advice had no further 
effect 

In 18G3, when the country entered upon the 
disastrous Civil War, Whitman offered his services 
as nurse to the wounded ; for over two years he 
devoted his life, m camp and hospitcd, to his sick 
and dying countrymen When the war was over 
bo was offered and accepted a Government clerkship 
While the poet was preparing a fresh edition of 
the Leaves, his copy fell into the hands of Mr 
Harlan, Secretary of the Interior, who immediately 
wrote a curt note and without assignmg any reason 
dismissed Whitman from his post This action 
was far from popular m Washington, where Whit- 
man was well known Friends threw themselves 
into tho breach, and Wliitman was reinstated m 
olHce but in another department 

In 1871 a fifth edition of tho Leaves, which in- 
cluded Drum Taps, was published, and a few years 
later tho poet was seized with paralysis He re- 
signed his clerkship and retirod to Now Jersey 
Here he resumed his old comradeship with Nature, 
and in 1877 was able to write 

" T have been almost two vears, off and on, without 
drugs and inedirines, and doily in the open oir I^ost 
summer I found a particularly secluded little dell ofi 
one side by my creek, originally a large dug-out marl- 
pit, now abandoned, Glled with bushes, trees, grass, a 
group of willows, a straggling bank and a spnng of 
delicious water running right through tho middle of 
It, with two or threo little cascades Here I retreated 
every hot day, and follow it up this summer Hero I 
realise the moaning of that old fellow who said he was 
seldom less alone than when alone Never before did 
I come so close to Naluro, never did she come so close 
to me By old habit I pencilled down from time to 
time almost automatically, moods, sights, bouts, tints, 
and outlines on the spot.'* 

Dunng tho “early candle-light of old age,” as 
he so beautifully expressed his declining years, he 
gave us Memoranda hiring the War (1 875), Specimen 
Days (1882), November Baughs (1888) 

On his birthdays a dinner was given m his honour, 
when friends from all parts of the world either 
wrote or journeyed to congratulate the veteran 
The greetings from friends m England particularly 
delighted him, but, he said, “ Don’t let them 
thmk of me as a saint, or a finished anything ” 
QoocCbye, my Fancy — that he called his “lost 


ohirps ” — appeared m 1891 ; in December he was 
ill with congestion of the lungs and hngered till 
March 26, 1892, when he passed quietly mto the 
Unknown. 

His Work 

Perhaps the chief defect in American verse, up 
to Whitman, hos m its excess of culture Tho 
majority of the poets are men of scholarly attain- 
ments, steeped in literature rather than m Lfe ; 
and although some of thorn, bke Whittier and 
Lowell, found inspiration m the social and political 
development of their time, they were lacking on 
tho whole m a large, vinle grasp of life, a first-hand 
elemental vigour that oomes to those who have 
bved widely and deeply, and whose song is the 
direct product of their intimate experiences 
Emerson counselled a rotum to Nature , but it 
was Nature m terma of philosophic abstraction 
Thoreau, it is truo, litorally did return to Nature, 
for he had a touch of tho wild and elomental about 
him - he knew what it was to come into direct 
relation with Nature, and counselled every man to 
do BO as a neoessary part of his education Yet 
his scholarship and culture determined the form 
and scope of his Art. Poo is an mtoUectual 
hedonist, Bryant and Whittier cultured moralists; 
Holmes and Lowoll were scholarly men of the 
world, Longfellow a scholarly sentimentalist ; one 
and all were more or less derivative poets inas- 
much as they were steeped in the ancient traditions 
of English Literature, and followed well-beaten 
paths And then came Whitmsji, in aim a literary 
revolutionary Whitman is esspiitiallv a loafer, a 
loafer along the crowded streets, a loafer along the 
fxiuntryside, a loafer both in the spiritual and 
physioal sense ; and bis writings are the frankly 
direct expression of his loafuigs He is the Orson 
of literature Unconvontionolity he oames out to 
its logical conclusion, and strides stark naked among 
our academies of learning A strange, uncouth, 
surprising figure, it is impossible to ignore him, 
however much he may shock our susceptibihties 
His songs are no mere psians of rustic solitudes, 
they are songs of the crowded streets, as well as 
of the country roads ; of men and women of every 
type — no loss than of the fields and tho streams 
In fact, he seeks tho elemental everywhere His 
business 18 to bring it to the surface, to make men 
and women rejoice m— not shrink from — ^tlio groat 
primal forces of life But ho is not for moiahsing : 

" I mve nothing as duties. 

What others give as duties I give as loving impulses, 
(fihall 1 give tho heart’s action as a duty T) ” 

He has no quarrel with civilisation as Bu(^ The 
teeming life of tho town is as wonderful to him as 
tho big sohtudo of the Earth Carlyle’s pleasantly 
about the communistic expenments of tho American 
Transcondentalists would have no application for 
him “ A return to Acorns and expecting tho 
Golden Age to amve ” 

Here is no exclusive child of Nature : 

" I tramp a perpetual journey. . . . 

My signs are a rainproof coat, good ehoos, and a staff 
out from the woods. . . . 

I have no chair, no dhuroh, no philosophy.” 
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People talk of Whitman as if he rehed entirely 
on the “ staff cut from the woods ” ; they forget 
bis “ rainproof coat and good dioes ” Assuredly he 
has no mind to cut himself adnft from the advan- 
tages of Civilisation 

First of all, Whitman’s attitude towards Art. 

It has been urged by some of Whitman’s admirers 
that his power as a wnter does not depend upon his 
artistic methods or non-artistic methods, and be 
himself protested agamst his Leaves being judged 
merely as hterature And so there has been a 
tendency to glorify his very inadequacies, to hold 
him up as a poet who has defied successfully the 
unwntten laws of Art 

This IS to do him an ill service If Whitman’s 
work be devoid of Art, then it possesses no duia- 
bihty 

In other words. Whitman must be judged ulti- 
mately as an artist And on the whole he can 
certainly boar the test His Art was not the con- 
ventional Art of his day, but Art it assuredly 
was 

Wlio could deny the title of artist to the man 
who wrote those noble versesk On the Beach at 
Nufhti 

" On the beach at night, 

Stands a child wilh her father, 

Watcliing the east, the autumn sky. 

Up through the darkness. 

While ravening clouds, the bunal eloude, In block 
inaseus spreading. 

Lower sullen and fast athwart and down the sky. 

Amid a transparent door bolt of ether yet left in the 
east, 

Asoends large and calm the lord star Jupiter, 

And nigh at hand, only a very little above, 

Bwim the delicate sistors the Pleiades 

From the beach the ohild holding the hand of her 
father, 

Tliose burial olouda that lower viotonous Boon to 
devour all 

Watching, silently weeps 

*Woop not, child, 

Wonp not, iny darling. 

With those kisses let me remove your tears, 

The ravening clouds shall not long be victorious. 

They shall not long possess the ^y, they devour the 
stars only m apparition, 

Jupiter shall emerge, be patient, watch again another 
night, tho PIniades sliall emerge. 

They are immortal, all those stars both silvery and 
golden shall shine out again, 

Tho gront stars and tho little ones shall shine out 
again, thny onduro 

The vast immortal suns and tho long-endumig pensive 
moons sliall again dune 

* Then, dearest child, meumost thou only for Jupiter T 
Considerost thou alone the bunal of the stars T 

‘ Something there is, 

(W itb my lips soothing thee, adding I whisper, 

1 give thee the first suggestion, the problem and 
indirection) 

Something there is more Immortal even than the 
stars, 

(Many tho bunols, many the dajra and ni^ta, passing 
away) 

Something that ahall endure longer even than lustronB 
Jupiter, 

Lonrar than sun or any revolving satellite. 

Or the radiant sisters the Pleiades.' " 
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Or those touchmg Imes, Reconciliation : 

"Word over all beautiful os the sky. 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must 
in time bo utterly lost, 

^lat the hands of the meters Death and Night mces- 
santly 

Wash again, and over agom, this soil’d world , 

For my enemy is dead, a nian divme as myself is dead, 
I look where he hea white faced and still in the cofim — 
1 draw near — 

Bend down and touch hghtly with niy line the white 
face in tho coEBn ” 

Or the song of Drath m that splendid dirge in com- 
memoration of President LincobL : 

Come, lovely and soothing death. 

Undulate round the world, serenely amvmg, arriving. 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each. 

Sooner or later dehcate death. 

Prais'd be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge ourious. 
And for love, sweet love — but praise i praise ' praise I 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death 

Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet. 

Have none ohatitea for thee a chant of fulli st welcome T 
Than I chant 't for thee, I glorify thee aljoie all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed como, 
oome unfalteringly ’’ 

This is not only Art, but great Art So fresh m 
their power, so stnlung in their beauty, are Wliit- 
man’s utterances on Death, that they take their 
place m our memories beside tho largo utterances 
of Shakespearo, Milton, ami Shelley 

It IS a mistake to think tliat vhoro Whitman 
fails m exproBsion it » through carelessness , tint 
he was a great poet by dashes, anti that had be 
taken more pains ho would havo been greuter still 
We have been assured by those who knew him 
intimately that he took tho greatest care over Ins 
work, and would wait for days until he could get 
what he felt to be the right word 

To the student who comes fresh to the study of 
Whitman it is conocivable that the rude, strong, 
nonchalant utterances may seem like the woik of 
an inspired but careless and impatient artist It 
IB not so It IS done delilierately 

“ I furnish no specimens,’’ he says ; " I shower 
them by exhaustloss laws, fresh and modem con- 
tinually, 08 Nature docs ’’ 

Ho 13 content to be Buggestive, to stir your 
imagination, to awaken your sympathies .i\nd 
when he foils, he fails as Wordsworth did, because 
he lacked the power of self-criticiFm, liickid the 
faculty of humour — ^t.hat saving faculty which gives 
discrimination and mtuitiv'oly protects flic artist 
from confusing pathos with bathos, the ciaiid and 
the grandiose Nowhere is this more oiipHunl 
than ui his treatment of Sox Frankness, out- 
spokenness on the primal facts of life are to Iv' 
welcomed in litomture All tho great masters — 
Shakespeare, Danto, Dostoievsky, Tolstoj' — linv-e 
dealt openly and fearlessly with the elementul 
passions There is nothmg to deplore m this, and 
Swinburne was quite nght when he contended that 
the domestic cirole is not to ho for all men and 
writers the outer limit of their world of work So 
far from regretting that Whitman claimed nght to 
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equal freedom vdien speaking of the pnmal huits 
of prooreation as when speaking of sunnse, sim- 
settmg, and the pnmal fact of death, every clean- 
minded man and woman should rejoice m the 
poet’s attitude For ho believed and gloned in 
the separate personaUties of man and woman, 
claiming manhood and womanhood ns the poet’s 
province, exulting in the potentialities of a healthy 
sexual life He was angiy, as well he might be, 
with the furtive snigger which greets such matters 
as motherhood and fatherhood, with the pnirient 
unwholesomeness of a mmd that can sigh sonti- 
mentally over the “ roses and raptures of \‘ico " 
and start away shamefaced from the stark passions 
— stripped of all their circumlocutions He cer- 
tainly realised as few have done, the truth of that 
fine saying of Thoreau’s, that “for him to whom 
sox IS impure thoro are no flowers in Nature ” 

But at the same time, one cannot help feolmg 
that Stei'enson was right when he said that Wliit- 
man “ loses our sympathy m the character of a 
poet by attracting too much attention — that of a 
Bull m a China Shop ” 

His aim IS nght enough , it is to his method one 
may take objection Not on the score of morality 
Wliitman’s treatment of passion is not immoral ; 
it IS simply like Nature itself — unmoral What shall 
we say then about his sox cycle. Children of 
Adam f Whitman, in his anxiety to speak out 
freely, simply, naturally, to vindicate tho sanity 
of coarseness, the poetry of animalism, seems to 
mo to have bungled rather badly There are many 
fine passages in lits tiong of the Body Electric and 
Spontaneous Me, but much of it impresses os besl 
art, and is consequently ineffectual m its aim Tlio 
subject demands a treatment at once strong and 
subtle — do not mean fiaickmg — and subtlety is 
a quality not vouchsafed to AVliitman Lacking it, 
he IS often unconsciously comio where he should bo 
gravely impressive “ A man's body is sacred, and 
a woman’s body is sacred ” Tnie , but the saorod- 
noss IS not displayed by making out a tedious 
inventory of the various parts of the body Says 
Whitman m effoct ■ “ The sexual life is to be 

gloried III, not to be treated as if it were something 
shameful ” Again true , but is there not a danger 
of missing tho glory by discoursing noisily on the 
various physiological manifestations T Sex is not 
the more wonderful for being appraised by the 
big drum 

The inherent Ir^auty and sanctity of Sex Ues 
surely m its superb unconsciousness ; it is a matter 
for two human beings drawn towards one another 
by an indefinable, world-old attraction ; scream 
about it, caper over it, and you begin to make it 
ridiculous, for you make it self-conscious 

Animalism merely as a scientific fact serves 
naught to the poet, unless he can show also what 
IS as undeniable as tho bare fart — its poetry, its 
ooarsonoss, and its mystery go together Bromung 
has put it m a Imo 

** . . savage creatures seek 

Their loves in wood and plain — and Ood renews 

Hu ancient rapture ” 

* FamiharSiudtesof MenandBooks.byR L. Stevenson. 


It is the “ rapture ” and the mystery which Whit' 
man misses m many of his songs of ^x. 

I have another objection against The Children of 
Adam The loud, self-assertive, genial, boastful 
style of Whitman suits very well many of his 
democratic utterances, his sweepmg cosmic 
emotions But here it gives one the impression of 
a kind of showman, who with a flounshmg stick is 
shouting out to a gaping crowd the excellences of 
manhood and womanhood Deliberately be has 
refrained from the mood of imaginative fervour 
which alone could give a high sonousness to his 
treatment — a high sonousness which is really m- 
dispcnsable And his rough, slangy, matter-of- 
fact comments give an atmosphere of unworthy 
vulgarity to his subject Occasionally he is earned 
away by the sheer imaginative beauty of the sub- 
ject; then note bow dilTerent the effect 

“ Have you ever loved the body of a woman. 

Have you ever loved tho body of a man, 

Do you not see that those are exactly the same to all 
in all 

Nations and tunes all over the earth T 
If anything is sacred, the human body is sacred. 

And the glory and sweet of a man is the token of 
manliood untainted. 

And in man or woman a clean, strong, firm-fibred 
body IS 

More beautiful than tho most beautiful face.” 

If only all hod been of this quality But inter- 
spersed with ImoB of groat force and beauty arc 
cumbrous irrelevances, wholly superfluous details 
It 18 not, then, because V^itman treats love as 
an aiiiiiial passion that I take objection to much in 
hiB Children of Adam There are poets enough 
and to spare, who sing of tho sentimental aspects 
of love Wo need have no quarrel with Whitman’s 
Bun as expressed by Mr ,701111 Burroughs “ To 
put in his sox poems a rank anri healthy animality, 
and to make them as frank as tlio shedduig of 
pollen by the trees, strong even to tho point of 
offence ” All wo ask is for him to do so as a poet, 
not as a more physiologist And when ho speaks 
one moment as a physiologist, next as a poet ; at 
one time as a lover, at another as a showman , the 
result IB not inspinng “ Ho could not make it 
pleasing,” remarks Mr Burroughs, “ a sweet morsel 
to be rolled under the tongue , that would have 
boon levity and sin, as m Byron and the other 
poets He would sooner be bestial than 

Byromc, he would sooner shock by his frankness 
than inflame by his suggestion ” This vague link- 
ing together of “ Byron and the other poets ” is 
not easy to understand In the first place, not 
one of the modems has treated love from the same 
standpoint Shelley, for instance, is transcendental, 
Byron elemental, Tennyson sentimental , Rossetti 
looks at the soul through tho body. Browning 
regards the body throu;^ the soul There is 
abundant variety m the treatment Then, agam, 
why Byron diould bo singled out especially for 
opprobrium I fail to see, for love is to him tho fierce, 
elemental passion it is for Whitman As for frank- 
ness, the episode of Hoidee and Don Juan does not 
err on the side of reticenoe Nor is it pruriently 
suggestive It is a splendid piece of poetio animal- 
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ism. Let UB be fair to Byron Hia work may m 
places be disfigured by an unworthy cymoism , his 
treatment of sexual problems be marred by 
shallow flippancy ; but no xioet had a finer appre- 
ciation of the essential poetry of animaliBm than 
he, and much of bis cynicism, after all, is by way 
of protest against the same narrow morahty at 
which Whitman girds 

It may bo objected, of course, that Whitman does 
not aim m his sex poems at imaginative beauty, 
that he aims at samty and wholosomeness , that 
what ho speaks — ^however rank — makes for healthy 
hving Maybe ; I am not concerned to deny it 
What 1 do deny is the implication that the whole- 
someness of a fact IS sufficient justification for its 
treatment m hteiaturo There are a good many 
disagreeable thmgs that are wholesome enou^i, 
there are many functions of the body that are 
entirely healthy But one docs not want them 
enshrmed in Art 

On the other hand, to attack Wliitmon on the 
score of morality is unjustifiablo , his sex poems 
ore simply unmoral But had he flouted his art 
less flagrantly in them they would have been 
infinitely more powerful and convmcmg, and given 
the Fhdistines less opportunity for blaspheming 

I have dwelt at this length upon Whitman’s 
treatment of Sex largely because it illustrates his 
strength and weakness as a literaiy artist In some 
of his poems — ^Ihose deahng with Democracy, for 
instance — ^wc have Whitman at his beat In others, 
certainly a small proportion, wo get sheer, un- 
illumincd doggi'rel In his sox poems there are 
great and fine ideas, moiiienis of inspiration, flaxen 
of beauty, combined with much that is trivial and 
tiresome 

But this, I thmk, is the movitablo outcome of 
hia stylo The stylo, hke the man, is large, broad, 
swoopmg, tolerant , tho sense of “ moss and multi- 
tude ” IS remarkable , ho aims at big effects, and 
tho quality of veutnoas in his wntiiigs struck John 
Addmgton Symonds as his most remorksblo char- 
acteristic ' This vast, rolling, processional style is 
Bploiidtdly adapted for dealing with the elomental 
aspects of lifo, with the vital problems of humomty 
He soes everything m bulk His range of vision is 
cosmic The very titles are suggestive of his pomt 
of view ■ A Song of the BdUtng Earth, A Song of 
the Open Road There are no detailed effects, no 
dehcato points of hght and shade m his wntmgs, 
but huge panoroimc oflocts It is a great style, it 
IS an impressive stylo, but it is obviously not a 
plastic nor a versatile style Its very merits 
necessarily carry with them corresponding defects 
The massiveness sometimes proves more unwieldi- 
ness, tho vixile strength tends to coarseness ; the 
eye, fixed on cerUun broad, distant effects, misses 
the dehcato by-play of colour and movement in the 
foreground The persistent unoonventionolity of 
metre and rhythm becomes in time a mannerism 
as pronounced aa the mannerism of Tennyson and 
Swmbume 

I do not urge these things in disparagement of 
Whitman No man can take up a certain line 

t Wall WhOman. A Study by J. A. Bymonds. 
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wholeheartedly and uncompromisingly without in- 
curring the disabihtios attaohmg to all who oon- 
oentrate on ono great issue 

And if sometimes he is ineffectual, if on occasion 
he IS merely strident in place of authoritative, how 
often do his utterances carry with them a force 
and conviction which compel us to recognise the 
sagacious genius of the man 

Indeed, it is when we examme Whitman’s atti- 
tude towards Humanity that we realise best his 
strength and courage For it is here his qualities 
find thoir fittest artistic expression Nothmg in 
Whitman's view is common or unclean All things 
m tho TJmvorso, ri^tly considered, are sweet and 
good Carrying this view into social polities. 
Whitman doclares for absolute social equality 
And this 18 done m no doctnnaire spirit, but be- 
causo of Whitman’s absolute faith and trust in 
man and woman — ^not the man and woman over- 
ridden by the artifices of convention, but the 
“powerful uneducated person ” Whitman finds 
his ideal not in Society (with a capital 8), but m 
artisans and mechanics Ho took to his heart the 
mean, tho vulgar, tho coarse, not idealising their 
weaknesses, but imbuing them w ith his own strength 
and vigour 

“ I am enamoured of growth out of doom 

Of men that live among cattle, or tonto of the ocean 
or woods, 

Of tho builder and steerers of ships, and the wielders 
of axes, and 

Tho drivers of horses 

I can eat and sleep with them week in week out ” 

Such are his comrades And well he knows 
them For many years of his life he was roving 
through country and city, coming into diiily contact 
with the mon and women about, whom he has sung 
Walt Wbitman — ^farm boy, school toadier, printer, 
editor, traveller, mechanic, nurse in tho army 
hospital. Government clerk Truly our poet has 
graduated os few have done in the school of Life 
No writer of our age has better claims to be con- 
sidered the Poet of Democracy 

“ Whitman,’’ wrote tho lato Mr. William Claike, 
m his stimulating study of the poet,^ 

*' sings of the Modem Man as workman, friend, citizen, 
brother, comrade, os pioneer of a new social order, 
OS both material and spiritual, final and most subtle, 
comjiound of spirit and nature, firmly planted on this 
rolling earth, and yet ' moving about in worlds not 
realised ' As representative democratic bard Whitman 
exhibits complete freedom from unconventionality, a 
very doep human love for all, faith in tho rationality 
of the world, courage, energy, and the instincts of solid- 
arity ” 

But he is not oonoemod to convert you to his 
way of thinkmg He throws out a hmt, a sugges- 
tion, the rest you must do for yourself 

*' I sm a man who, sauntering along without fully 
stopping, turns a casual look upon you and then averts 
hiB face Leaving you to prove and define it £x- 
peotiDg the mom things from you ’’ 

Nowhere are Whitman’s qualities more admirably 
shown than in hia attitude towards tho average 

^ Wall Whtiman, by William Clarke, p 78. 
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humaa being As a rule, the ordmary man is not 
a person whom the Poet delights to honour He 
IS oonoerned with the exoeptional, the extraordmaiy 
type Whitmem’s attitude, then, is of special 
interest 

“ I will leave all and come and make the hymns of you ; 
None has understood you, but 1 understand you , 
None has done justice to you — you have not done 
justice to yourself 

None but has found you iniiierfect , I only find no 
imperfection in you 

None hut would subordinate you , I only am he who 
will never consent to subordinate you ” 

Pahitors have painted tkcir swarming groups, and 
tlio ceutre figure of all , 

From the head of the centre hguro, spreading a nimbus 
of gold coloured hght 

But I paint myriads of heads, but paint no head 
without its nimbus of gold-coloured light 

From my hand, from the brain of every man and 
woman it streams effulgently flowing for over 
O I 1 could sing such grandeurs and glonoa about you I 
You have not known what you are , you have 
slumbered upon yourself all your tune. . . . 

And so on, m a vein of oouragoous cheer, spoken 
with the big, obtrusive genial egotism that alwa 3 i 8 
moeta ua in Whitman’s writings Whitman’s 
egotism proves very exasperating to some readers, 
but I do not think it should trouble us much 
After all, it is the egotism of a simple, natural, 
smoore nature ; there is no self-satisfied smirk 
about it, no arroganoo Ho is conscious of his 
power, and is quite frank in lettmg you know this 
Perhaps his boisterous delight m his ow'n prowess 
may jar occasionally on the nerves , but how 
much better than the affected humility of some 
writers And the more you study his writings, the 
leas does this egotism affect even the susceptible 
Your ears get attuned to the pitch of the voice, you 
realise that the big drum is beaten with a purpose 
For it must be remembered that it is on egotism 
entirely emptied of condescension Ho is vam 
oertamly, but mainly because he glories in the 
common heritage, because ho feels he is one of the 
common people Ho is proud assuredly, but it is 
pride that exults in traits that ho shares m common 
with the artist, the soldier, and the sailor He is 
no writer who plays down to the masses, who will 
prophesy fair things — like the mere demagoguo — 
in order to win thoir favour And it is a proof 
of bis plain speaking, of his fearless candour, that 
for the moat part the very men for whom he wrote 
care little for him 

“ The art of Art, tiie glory of expression, and the 
sunshine of the light of letters is simplicity Nothing 
Is bettor than simplicity , nothing can make up for excess 
or for the lack of definiteness. To carry on the heave 
of impulse, and pierce intellectual depths, and give all 
subjects their artioulations, are powers neither common 
nor very uncommon But to speak in literature with 
the perfoot rectitude and Insouciance of the movements 
of animals and the unlmpeachableness of the eentiment 
of trees m the woods, and grass by the woodside, is the 
flawless triumph of Art ” 

A fittmg attitude for a Poet of Democracy, one 
likely to bring him into direct contact with that 
broad, vanegated stream of human life 


As a panacea for social evils, Whitman behoves 
in the remedial power of oomr^oBiup, in a large- 
hearted charity 

** You felons on trial in courts. 

You oonviots in prison cells, you sentenced assassins 
ohamed and handcufied with iron. 

Who am I, too, that 1 am not on trial or in pnson ? 

He ruthless and devilish as auy, that ray wrists are 
not ohainod with iron, or ray ankles vdth iron t " 

Mark the watchful impassivoness with which he 
gazes at the ugly side of hfo 

“ I sit and look nut upon all the sorrows of the world, 
and upon all oppressions and shame , 

I hear convulsive sobs from young men at anguish 
with themselves, remorseful after deeds done , 

I see the workings of battle, pestilence, tyranny : 

1 see martyrs and prisoners — 

1 observe a famine at sea — I obseno the sailors cast- 
ing lots who shall be killed, to preserie the lives 
of the rest. 

I observe the slights and degradations cast by arrogant 
persons upon labourers, the poor, and ufion negroos 
and the like , 

All these — all the meanness and agony without ond, 
I Bit and look out upon, 

Soe, hear, and am silont ” 

Ho one is too base, too degraded for Whitman’s 
afioction This is no mere book sentiment with 
him , and many stories are told of his tendenicss 
and chanty towards the “ dregs of humonity ” 
That a man is a human, bemg is enough fur Wlutman 
However ho may have fallen, there is something m 
him to appeal to He would have agioed with 
Browning that : 

Beneath the veriest ash there hides a spark of soul, 
Which, quickened by Love’s breatli, niav yet pervade 
the whole 

O’ the grey, and free again be fire , of worth the same 
Howe’er produced, for great or httle flame is flame.” 

Like Browning, also. Whitman foars lassitude 
and mdiifuronco more than the turmoil of passion 
He glones in the elemental At present lie thinks 
wo are too fearful of coarseness and rankness, lay 
too much stress on refinement And so he delights 
m '* unrefinement," glories m the woods, air-sweet- 
ness, sun-tan, brawn 

“ So iong / 

1 announce a life that shall be ropioua, vehement, 
^irituol bold. 

And I announce an old age that sliall lightly and joy- 
fully meet its translation ” 

Cultured conventions, of which we make so 
much, distress him 'They tend, he argues, to 
enervation, to a poor, imitative, self-cunsoious art, 
to ail artificial, morbid hfe 

His curative methods were heroio ; but who can 
say that they were not needed, or that they were 
nusohievouB ? 

Certainly, m aiming first of all at siiicenty bo 
has attained that noble beauty which is bom of 
strength Nature, as he saw, was full of vital 
loveliness by reason of her very power The average 
litorary artist is always seeking for the loveliness, 
aimmg after beauty of form, without a core whether 
what he is saying has the ring of sincerity and 
truth, whether it is in touch with the reahties of 
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Nature. And in his super-reflnennents he misses some happy accident. Unresponsive as he was to 
the beauty that flashes forth from the rough, the subtler beauties of life, he had an instinctive 
savage songs of Whitman. sense of beauty, which m a curious, unregulated 

Whitman does not decry culture But he placos and often coarse grained way, voudisafed to him 
first the educative influence of Nature “ The best from time to time the fine intuition of the great 
culture,” he says, " will always be that of the poet To regard him as a mere egotistic poser, 
manly and courageous instmets and lovmg per- whoso “ barbaric yawp ” has no place m literature, 
oeptioii, and of self-respect ” is as far from the truth as is the attitude of his 

No advocate of lawlessness he ; the mfiuenoe of fervent disciples, who claim him as one of the 
modem science informs every line that he has greatest poets, as well as one of the greatest 
written moral teachers the woild has seen His work is 

To speak of him as did his biographer. Dr Bucke, far too unformed and diuotic, too full of absuid 
as “perhaps the most advanced nature the world bathos and amazing doggerel, fur us to ai kiiowleiige 
has yet produced,” to rank him, ae some have done, him as a great poet But among the ihaos urn 
with the world’s greatest moral teachers, beside shootmg stars , in the midst of the rank tangle of 
Jesus anil Socrates, seems to me the language of weeds are precious flowers — not garden blossoms, 
hysterical extravagance Nay, more, it misses but beautiful wild ones It is here that the 
surely the special significance of his genius In his supreme value of Whitman's work hos Ho is a 
religious thought, his artistic foohngs, his affections, fresh and original first-hand puwor that has brought 
there is breadth of sympathy, saiuty of outlook, mto Hnglisli letters a healthy and reviving influence 
but an entire absonoe of intensity, of depth Standing on the verge of a new era of democratic 

Wo shall scan his pages vainly for the profound ascendancy, wo need a. broader basis, a more mti- 
aspuatioii, the subtle spiritual insight of our great mate vitality for our Art The Bie -Raphael] to 
roLgious toachors In his mdiiferonce to form, his movement in letters, memorable as it was for its 
insensibility to the noblest musio, we shall realise passionate insistence on the ideal of beauty, ex- 
his uitistic hrmtations hibitod lu its methods one grave defect In its 

Despite his genial comradeship, the more intimate, endeavour to break away from the scientific and 

the more delicate experiences of friendship are not social tendencies of the day, that had mvaded 

to be fomid m his compauy Dchcacy, hght and poetry and jeopardised its grace and charm, it had 

allude, subtlety, intensity, for these qualities you with its artistic oxclusiveness lost in human sigmfi- 

must not seek Whitman But that is no reason oanoe With all his faults as an artist, Brownuig 
for neglecting him Tlio Modem and Ancient world worked on surer and suiior linos, m keejiing poetiy 

arc nch m these other qualities, and the special in intimate toucli wtih life You do nut strengthen 

need of the present day is not intensity so much any art by closing tlio gates on new forces, now 
as samt/v, not subtlety so much as breadth influences ; you must take them m with all their 

In ono of his lulluig phrases, Mr Havelock Ellis roughness and disturbing quality and try to tnuis> 
has described Whitman “ as a kmd of Titomo form them mto beauty 

Undine ’ ^ Browiung, to a large extent, did this, though he 

Perhaps it is a good thing for us that he never retained many of the old poetic foims \Mnlirian, 
“ found his soul ” In an ago of morbid self- with greater danng but with less intellectual power, 
introspection there is something refreahmg in an invented fresh forms to express the fresh forces 
utterance liko this, where he praises the animals He was not groat enough to do this with complete 
because . success , but to a large extent be triumphed. His 

, failure lay less lu his methods than m his personal 

“ They do not sweat and whine about their condition, ahnrtcnnnuiTH 
They do not lie awake m the dark and weep for their n-i . , ,4.1. 

Tliere had been many democratic poets in the 

They do not make mo sick discussing their duty to mneteenth century, but he is the first real poet of 
God.” democracy Out of the throes of the Industnal 

Kevolutiuii had been bom a lusty, clamorous 111- 
The acadomic traditions of American Literature fant that demanded recognition — the now Demos 
were rudely shaken by Whitman If, with the cjaimpd only leoognitioii ni pohtics, but 

majority, wo suffer from a plethora of ciUture, ^cognition m literature Wordsworth and Shelley 
Whitman oertaiuly Fedrossos the balance Not that essayed to speak for it with varymg success ; but 
ho was a Goth m this rrapeot ; he loved the Wordsworth was too exclusive, and Shelley— the 
groat raoo-utteranws of the world, the Bible, sympathetic of all our poets tfll the coming of 

Homor, the Nibelungenhedp the elemental Browmng — ^was too ethereal la his maiiiiur Like 

of Shakespeare, and those sufficed him. The own skylark, he sang to us poised midway 

wisdom tliat we find m his pages is not tho wisdom between earth and heaven ; a more emphatically 
of a well stored mmd, not the wisdom of a pro- gogJi and blood personage was wanted 
foundly reflective nature, not the wisdom of an Here and there a writer of genuine democratic 
Art sensitive nature It is the wisdom of a hearty feoJmg, hke Ebenezer EUiot, voiced the aspirations 
and primal nature immensely receptive to tho people, but only on one side 1 homas Hood 

primal forces about him m Life, whether m Nature Browmiig sounded a deeper note ; but 

or m human society All this, of oourse, be nught clamorous populace needed a yet fuller 

have had and not been a force m letters save by note, a more penetrating msight, a more forceful 
* Tilk« New i 9 pirt<, by Havelock Ellis. utterance. Ai^ in Amenoa, with its seetbing 
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democracy — a democracy more urgent, more m- 
matent than our own — it found its spokesman. 
That it did not recogiiiae him, and is only just be- 
ginning to do so, IS not remarkable It did not 
recognise him, for it had scarcely recognised itself 
Only dimly did it realise its wants and aspirations 
Whitman divined them ; he is the Demos made 
articulate 

Perhaps the most inspiring thing about Whitman’s 
attitude towards humanity is hia thorough under- 
standing of the workmg olassos, and his quick 
discernment of the healthy naturalism that ani- 
mates them He neither patronises them nor 
idealises them He sees thoir faults, which arc 
obvious enough , but he also sees, what is not so 
obvious, their fine mdependonce of spirit, their 
eager thirst for improvement, for ampler knowledge, 
for larger opportunities, and thoir latent idealism 

He was not a philosuplior as Browmng was ; 
indeed, there is loss of the philosopher about 
Whitman than about any poet of our age His 
method IS quite opposed to the philosophic It is 
instinctive, suggostive, and as full of contradictions 
as Nature herself You can no more extract a 
philosophy from his sweeping utterances than you 
can from a tramp over the lulls 

But, hke a tramp over the hills. Whitman fits 
every reader who accompanies him for a stronger 
and more courageous outlook It is not easj' to 
say with Wliitman as is the case with many 
wnters . “ This line quickened my imagination , 
that passage unravelled my perplexities " It is 
the general effect of his writings that exercises 
such a remarkable tonic influence Perhaps ho has 
never indiontod this cumulative power more happily 
than in the lines that uonclude his ISonq of Myaclf 

" You will hardly know who I am, or what I moon. 
But 1 shall lie good healtli to vou novartheloss. 

And (liter and tibrc your blood 

Failing to fetch me at first keep encouraged. 

Missing me one place eearch another, 

I stop somewhere waiting for you ” 

Yos , that IS Whitman’s B 0 cret^“ Good health ” 

Flow on. Tivor ’ flow with the flood-tide, and ebb with 
the ebb-tidc ’ 

Froiic on, crented and scallop-ed^’d waves ' 

Gor^oufl clouds of the suneot ' drench with your 
si^ondour nio, or the men and women generations 
after me I 


Cross from shore to shore, countless crowds of pas- 
sengers 1 

Stand up, tall masts of Mannoliatto 1 stand up, 
beautiful hills of Brooklyn I 
Throb, baffled and cunous brain I throw out questions 
and answers I 

Suspend here and everywhere, eternal float of 
solution ' 

Case, loving and thirsting eyes, in the house or 
street or puldic assembly 1 

Sound out, voices of young men 1 loudly and musioally 
call mo by my nighest name 1 

live, old life 1 play the part that looks back on Hie 
actor or actress I 

Play the old role, the role that is groat or small accord- 
ing as ono makes it I 

Consider, you who mruse me, whether I may not in 
unknown way^^ looking upon yon , 

Bo hrni, mil over the river, to support those who lean 
idly, yet haste with the hasting current , 

Fly on, sea-birds ' fly sideways, or wheel in largo 
circles high m the air , 

Receive the Hummer sky, you water, and faitlifuUy 
hold it till all the downcast eyes have time to toko 
it from you ' 

Diverge, fine spokos of light, from the shape of my 
head, or anyone's head, m the sunlit water 1 
Come on, ships from tlie Jovier bay ' pass up or down 
white BBird Rchooiwrs, sloops, lighters * 

Flaunt away, flags of all nations I be duly lowered at 
sunset ' 

Bum high your bres, foundry chimneys I cast black 
shadows at mgldfall ' cast red and yellow light 
over the tops of the houses ' 

Appearances, now or henceforth, indicate what you 
are , 

You ncceasary film, continue to envelop the soul, 
About my holy bodv for me, and your body for you, 
be hung our dn inrst armn&M, 

Thrive cities, — bring \our freight, bring your shows, 
ample and sufTieient nv ers. 

Expand, being than which none else ts perhaps more 
spn itual. 

Keep your places, olijocts than which none else more 
kiting 

You have waited, you always wait, you dumb, beau- 
tiful inmisterH, 

Wo receive you with freesenso at loHt, and are insatiate 
henceforward, 

Not you any more shall i)e able to foil us, or wilhliold 
yourselves from us. 

We use you and do not cant anide— we plant ymu per- 
manently wiUiin us, 

We fathom you not— -we love you— there is perfection 
in you aJsQ^ 

You furnish your parts toward eternity, 

Great or small you furnish your parts toward the 
soul 


MiscxLLAimouB Verbs Writers • Nathaniel Parker Willis — Charle, Fenno HoifniAD — Thomas William 
Parsons — Bavard Taylor — Sidney Lamer — James Kider Randall — Thomas Bailey Aldrich — 
Richard Watson Gilder— William Bliss Carman. 


MISCELLANEOUS VERSE WRITERS 
Meanwhile, dunng the timo that Whitman was 
sounding a new note in literaluro, a number of 
leaser writers wore continuing the elder tradition 
of verse Among these may he mentioned 
Nathaniel Pabkeb Willis (180G-18G7), a facile 
wnter whose sentimental verse, now almost for- 
gotten, was onoe as popular as the verse of Tom 
Moore; Charles Fenno Hoffman (1806-1884), 
less popular and singularly unequal, but a sweet 


singer at his best ; and Dr Thomas Wcluah 
Pabbonb of Boston (181 9-1 892), who belongs to 
the considerable school of scholarly verse-wnters , 
bo was strongly affected by the Dante Revival, 
and no poem that he wrote is happier m its digmty 
and grace than the Lines on a Bust of Dante 

Two figures of greater literary importance am 
Bayard Taylor (1826-1878), and Sidney Lanieb 
(1842-1881) Taylor was on illustnoua traveller- 

^ Orotnng Brooklyn Bndge. 
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who hved abroad for two years, seeing a good deal 
of the democratic hfe both of Germany and Italy. 
Hia first success was made m travel-letters, and he 
always excelled m these, but he was an effective 
ballad -writer , his Poem of the Onent (1834) being 
among his host Uis life was one of tragic and 
varied mterest , he essayed much, but perhaps he 
wdl best bo remembered for his fine translation of 
Goethe’s Faust (unfinished), and his delightful 
Travel Chat 

Lanier — ^musician, soldier, poet, sind critic — 
fought for the South in tho American War, and 
emerged from his harrowing oxponenoos broken in 
health His skill as a musician is exhibited m his 
verse, notably The Marshes of Glynn, Sunrtse, and 
Com He died of ronsumption in North Carolina, 
after a vam search for climos to restore his health 
A less considerable figure m American letters than 
Taylor, he is, if not a more accomplished, a mora 
original poet. 
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Among the ballads evoked by tho Civil War, 
there is none bettor than the familiar Maryland, 
My Maryland, by James Kiueh Kanuaia. 

It IS not practicable to discuss here the later de- 
velopment of American verso All that need be 
said is that democratio ideals have entered more 
and more mtimately uito tho poetry of the ago, 
and although no poets oi commanding power have 
arisen, yet such names os Thomas Bailey Aluiuch 
(1836-1896) and Kichakii Watson Gildek (1844- 
160B) are sufficient indication of the sound teclinical 
accomplishment and imaginative fervour to be 
found among a largo number of latter - day 
poets 

A Canadian verse-writer of onginahty and power 
appears in William Bliss Carman (1861) His 
first work. Low Tide on Grand Pre, was published 
m 1863, and at once made its mark He is especi- 
ally happy as a song writer, c g hi hind the Arras, 
Ballads of Lost Haven 
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PROSE 

American Footry has, as its modost pioneer, the 
pious iiioptitudus of tho Bay Psalm Book , and 
American prose was launched in tho stormy waters 
of Puritan theology Among the earlier New 
England divines, the most agreeablo figure is that 
of Rouer Williams (r 1607-1683), tho apostle of 
toleration, a philologist of some merit, and a vigor- 
ous oontrovorsiulist, whose most famous polemic 
was his reply to that intolerant and and divine, 
John Cotton — The Bloody Tenent (i e of persecu- 
tion) made yet more Bloody by Mr Cotton's endeavours 
to wash il White 

During the seventeenth century the theocratic 
ascendancy of tho Funtan weakened, cuid the 
religious enthusiasm, tho ecclosiastio fervour of that 
ora gave place to the pohtical aspiration and 
democratic spint of tho eigliteenth century Litera- 
ture thon became gradually secularised In place 
of The Bloody Tenent of PerseesUton, wo have The 
Selling of Joseph — one of the earhest Anti-Slavory 
documents, by Judge Sewall : msteod of Orphans 
well provided for in the Dunne Providence, wo find 
a History and Present State of Virginia 

Yet it may bo said that Puntanism, just when its 
theological vitality seemed fliokenng out, sent out- 
a dying flame more fiery and consaiaung than ever 
bsforo In short, it gave us tho Calvinist preacher, 
Jonathan Edwards (c 1703-1768) Lackmg tb» 
culture that has given literary distmction to the 
wntmgs of oontmeutal thmkers hke Pascal and 


F6nrIon, ho exhibiteil mre power of dialectic ; 
indeed, his metaphysical skill and imaginative 
fervour place him among the gn-ut theologians of 
the world He is beat known, pnhaps, as tho 
proochcr of Hell fire , but this minatory tyjX' of 
sermon was by no means uncommon uinoiig llio 
Puritan preachers , and Edwards’ more solid claim 
to remembrance lies in his powerful treatise on Iho 
Wdl, whore ho refutes tho Amiinian doctnno of 
“freedom of choice ’’ and to some extent anticipates 
Hume's theory of Causation Edwaids’ philoso- 
phical position, then-fore, is quite as compatible 
with a purely sceptical outlook, though ho chose 
to make it tho handmaid of Ins Calvinistic theology 
Ho was a man of mteiise suiconty and warm piety, 
and by no moans tho harsh, unfeeling dogmatist 
ho is BomotiinoB pictured Like many another 
theologian, tho man was better than his creed 
Edwards was born at Comiocticut , his groat 
contemporary, the iitihtanan and scientist, Bln- 
JAMiN Franklin, was bom three years later, at 
Boston, Maasachuaotls His father was a tallow- 
chandler with a largo family, and Benjamin was 
apprenticed at an early age to his brotJier, a printer 
of tho New England Courant Ho vas a keen 
dovouror of books, and well reed in contempoisiy 
letters Addison proved an important htornry 
influence, and his earhest publications, anonymously 
publi^od, were m tho stylo of the Spectator 
Literary, scientific, and pohtical interests absorbed 
Franklin for the greater port of his life, ami whether 
as a shrewd and homely moralist, os a sloshmg 
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pamphletMt, as a masterly lettor-wnter, or a dis- 
tmguished scientist, ho is equally remarkable But 
above all, he was a great citizen In everythuig 
that pertains to public life, and the advanoemeiit 
of the best interests of his country, there is no 
name more dear to America than is that of Benjomm 
Franklin 

Ho has givon us a vital picture of himself m his 
famous Autobiography , and no writer is more 
complotoly self-rovealmg m his writings than he. 
Ills books and letteie give us Frankhn’s personality 
in solution Uis sense and wit shine m I^oor 
Euduxrd'a Ahnanac , bis mtegnty and robust hope- 
fulness ore ruvisilod in tlio Autobiography , whilst 
in his dialogues and pamphlets, the lovel-headrd- 
ness, the sober digmty, tho moral eamchtiioss of 
the man are nchly exhibited. Truly, his was a 
versatile and muny-sided caieor, such os is seldom 
vouchsafed to a single personahty He ta at onco 
a typical product of the luu'st elements of Amencan 
life, and a cosmopolitan force in letters There 
have been many greater lit.erary artists , but no one 
wntor who combined in himself so many diverse 
qualitios of sagacious thought, scientific bnlliance, 
shrewd worldliiioss, and humanitarian zeal, 

John Woolman (1720-1772) stands on a lower 
plane, yet he has many of the qualities that en- 
deared Franklin to us Uis Journal reflects a 
noble and kindly nature, a simple homeliness of 
disposition, that justify Wliittioi's assertion that 
they exhalo “ a sweetness as of violets ” Bom at 
New Jersey, he worked on a farm for some years, 
and became in turn a bookkeeper’s clerk, a tailor, 
and a homo missionary Philanthropy and spintusl 
preoccupations possossod him more and moro as 
ho glow oldur, and he was strenuously opposed to 
tho mstitutiun of Slavery, as witness his tract. 
Some Conaideralwns on the Keeping of Negroes He 
died of small -pox in 1772, wbile on a journey to 
England 

A gentle and benignant soul, whoso one passion 
was for plain livmg and high thmkmg 

Another agreeable poisonality, with less of the 
Puritan in his nature, siid a moio plastic culture, 
IS J Hector St John he Crevecieuh (1731- 
1813), whoso Letters of an Amencan Farmer — more 
idyllic than realistic — arc only second m literary 
chaim and human apjieal to the Autobiography of 
Franklin The idyllic note, if somewhat over- 
Bontimeutal, has proved peculiarly attractive on 
that very account, lor as Professor Trent has 
said : 

" Crdvecceur’s imai^nntion, fired bv the vostnoss and 
the still VII gill beauty of the country, and by tho un- 
shackled life of Its inhabitants, bodiod forth an Ideal 
American which the real Amencan has ever smee taken 
more or less to heart ” 

We now come to tho advent of the first profos- 
Bional man of lottora in American history Chablss 
Bbockden Brown (1772-1810), came of Quaker 
parentage, and devoted his earlier years to legal 
studies A penod of vorse-writing of httle im 
portonoe followed ; then Brown turned to fiction, 
where be achieved considerable success His best 
novels were Wieland , or. The Transformation 
(1798), dealing with the hardships of the mamage 


tie ; Ormond ; or. The Secret Witness (1790), influ- 
enced by Godwin’s Caleb Wtlltams ; and Arthur 
Mervyn (1800-1801), remarkable for its hauntmg 
picture of a plague-stricken city. 

Brown's strength lay m his sensitive and vivid 
imagination, and although his work owed some- 
thing to the English Gothic School of Komancers, 
especially to Walpole and Mrs Badcliifn, there is 
abundant origmahty m the treatment of his 
themes , and if he has some iiatuml affinity for 
tho wild and mysterious, such as The Mysteries of 
Vdolpho show, ho had a greater sense of reahty 
than we find m Mrs Rodchffe He is the pre- 
cursor of Femmore Coojier, Hawthorne, and Poo 

Before deahng with those groat American wiiiers, 
mention must be made of a man of quite another 
temperament and order of ability — ^Wabhinoton 
Ikvino (1783-1859) Ho came of British stock, 
his father bemg Scotch, his mother English, and as 
a delicate lad he went to Europe iii 1894, in quest 
of health. The cliange not only restored him 
physically, but stirred his imaginative power, and 
as a wntor of travel -letters he first attracted atten- 
tion On his return ui 1806, ho undertook tho 
editmg of a hterary miscellany. Salmagundi, where 
ho tned his hand bhthely at every kind of hterary 
experiment — essay, satire, verse, fiction llie 
death of a girl to whom he was deeply attaclied, 
brought out the sentimental and romantic side of 
his nature ; it mellowed also his somevhat over- 
exuberant humour, anil m the comic History of 
New York, hia gifts as a discursive humourist an 
first clearly seen But tho Sketch Book proved his 
most emphatic success, for hero both his genial 
fun and romantic imagination find admirable ex- 
pression In such talus as Hip Van Winkle, The 
Spectre Bridegroom, and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, he invontod a fantastic type of romance, 
less crude and more delicately whimsical than 
Brown’s, while iii Christmas Eve and Bratebrtdge 
Hall be gave us a diorming picture of Eiighsli 
country life, second only m merit to those of 
Goldsmith His lator mtorest ui Spanish history 
bore fruit m his Life of Columbus (1828), The Con- 
quest of Oranada (1829), and The AlhauJjra (1832) 
The first is only moderately good, the others gave 
the author ample scope for bis gift of happy dosenp- 
tion, and contam some of his best writmg 

lAter m life, after his return to America, bo was 
attiaoted by the life out West , but though some- 
thmg of this found its way into a Tour on the 
Praines, uud The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, 
the romance of the West was to find its most 
satisfying exponents later lu Cooper and Farkman 
Biographical work occupied tho last few years of 
his life, but he is not at his best m the Life of 
Goldsmith or the unfortunate Life of Washington, 
for ho had not tho gifts of the true biographer 
Beviewmg hia work os a whole, we are struck by 
its freshness, geniality, and picturesque breadth 
In many ways Irving is to American prose what 
Longfellow is to its poetry: be is a vaned, whole- 
some, and attractive writer, somewhat volummous 
in bis sentiment, and graceful and dhannmg rather 
than strong and profound. If not a great man of 
letters, be is a genume and dehghtful one 
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A Rainy Day at thb Inn 
Tho day continued lowering and gloomy ; the 
slovenly, ragged, spongy clouds dnfted heavily along , 
there was no variety even in the ram, it was one dull, 
continued, mouotonoua patter, patter, patter, excepting 
that now and then 1 was enhveiied by tlie idea of a brisk 
shower, from the ratthng of the drops upon a passins 
umbrella. It was quite refreshing — if 1 may be allowed 
a haoknoyed phrase of tlie day — when in the course 
of tho morning a horn blew, and a slage<coach whirled 
through tho street with outside passengers stuck all 
over it, coworiiig under cotton umbrellas, and seethed 
togethor, and reeking with the steams of wet box-coats 
and upper bonjaiiiins The sound brought out from 
their lurking-ploco a crow of vagabond boys and vaga- 
bond dogs, and the carroty-headud hostler and tliat 
nondescript animal yclept Buotn. and all the other 
vagabond race that infest the puili«.Lis of an uiu * but 
the bustle was transient , the coach whirled on its way , 
and boy and dog, and hostler and Boots, all slutik 
back again to their holes , the street became silent, 
and the rain continued to ram on 

Tho ovonitig gradually wore away The travellers 
road the papers two or three times over Some drew 
round tlie fire, and told long stones about thiir horses, 
about their adventures, thoir overturns, and breaking- 
downs They discussed the credits of dilTerent mer- 
ohantfl and different inns, and the two wags told several 
choice anecdotes of pretty chamber-maids and kmd 
landladies All this passed as they were quietly taking 
what tlioy called their nightcaps — that is to say, strong 
glosses of brandy and water and sugar, or some other 
mixture of the kind , after which they one after another 
rang for Boots and the chamber-maid, and walked 
olT to bed iii old slioos cut down mto marvelJousJy un* 
oomfortahio hJippcr? TJuto was only one man Jeft — 

0 short-logged, iong-hodied, plethoric fellow, with a 
very large, sandy head lie sat by himself with a glass 
of port wmo negus and a spoon, sipping and stirring, 
and meditating and hipping, until nothing was loft 
but the spoon Ho gradually h 11 asleep bolt upright 
111 hiB chair, with tho empty glass standing before him ; 
and tho candle seemed to fall asleep too, for tho wiok 
grew long and block, and cabbaged at tho end, oiul 
dimmed tho little light that remained m the chamber. 
The gloom that now prevailed contagious Around 
hung tho elmpelesB and almofdT spectral box -coats of 
departed travellers, long since buned in deep sleep 

1 only board the ticking of the clock, with the deep- 
drawn breathings of the sleeping toper, and the drip- 
pings of the ram — drop, drop, drop— 'from the oaves 
of the house ^ 

Jaues Fenimobe Cooper (1789-1861)* was bom 
in New Jersey in Septoinber 1789, of mixed Knglish 
and Swedish stook, aud his earliest years were 
spent amid tho wilds still tenoxitod by the Indians 
Hia scholastic traiiinig was bnof owing to difieroiicoa 
between Ins father and the authorities at Yale 
College Before entering the Navy as a midship- 
man m 1809, he served two years before the mast 
in a merohant vessol. 

After some years' wandering he marnod m 18J 
and settled down to a country gentleman's life* 
but chance leading him into experimenting iii 
fiction, he stumbled upon a line of work in which 
ho was to achieve fame This he did not wm until 
after some apprenticeship ; but very soon, and 
despite irritating faults as a writer, he clearly 
proved himself a story-teller who excelled in action, 
and none have transoeiided him as a romancer of 
the forest, praine, and the sea He is uncertair 
m oharactenaation — ^Natty Bumpo iiotwitbstand- 
mg— especially with hia women, but he has on 

^ Braoebridge HalU 
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^10 gift for adventure and a strong and robust 
imagination. Given primal typos, such as the 
Indians, he is admirable , Leather Stocking is a 
masterpieoo ; givoii elemental background sucli as 
the Boa or the proine, ho is impressive His 
e&eots are highly coloured, and his religious pre- 
judioes are frankly insistent But, like our own 
Charles Reade, whom he resembles largely in temper 
and m method, thoie is a sinewy strength and 
spaoious greatness about his best work Such 
stories as T/te I’Uot, Tlie Dterslayn , Tin Last of the 
Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The Pioneirs, and Thr 
Praine, dealing as they do for the most |ni-t with 
the clash of tho new oivilisation witli the piiimtivc 
life of Young America, liavo no peri's lu ruiuanuc 
fiotion In thoir own way they are unique 

Among a crowd of lessor romuucirs who followed 
Coo|jer, may bo mentioned 11 ]!.ruan Jtlii viutj 
( 1810-1891) who spent many years as a Mu-iovcr, 
and achieved success with his novel Typre, a pi-ep 
at Polynesian hfe (1846), Oomoo a Aarrativi, 
of Adventures tn the South Sea (18-17), and Moby 
DuL, or the IVInte Whale (1851 ) As a painter of life 
at sea he is fully equal to Cooper, hut his powers 
of story-telling are less varied and sustained 

JouK Pbni> 1 ,ET 01 I JCisiiIiHDY (1795-1870) wrote 
one notable romance deahng with the Revolution 
m the South, Horse-Shoe Robinson, a tale of tho 
Tory ascendancy ; and William Gillmorb Simms 
( 1806-1 870), a Southerner, was a more prolific writer 
with greater stagmg power, who m The Yetnassei,a. 
story of South Carolina, exliibitedarough but genuine 
power of exciting narrative, not unworthy of Cooper 

Wo now come to the two greatest forces m 
American fiction : Hawthorne and Poe. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (1804-1864) ^ 

TTth Life 

The desoendant of a long lino of soa-wurtlnes, 
Nathariel Hawtiiorre was born at Salem, Mass , 
on July 4, 1804, and when bis father died four 
years later, his mother, who was but twenty-seven, 
became depressed aud mi-laiii-liuly, h\mg the life 
of a recluse until her death in 1810 Had it not 
been for liis Uncle Robert, the boy s welfare and 
education miglit have fared badly 

Young Hawthoriio s first sclioolmaatcr was the 
rminout Ur IV'oioeBlcr, then a young graduate 
flesh from Y'ale, who had set up a school at Salem 
By an accident that prevented him for some ^eara 
from taking any part m school sports, the lad not 
unnaturally became a \oracious roadei' — a mixed 
diet of Shakespeare, Milton, Smollett, and Mi.s. 
Kadclifle (on woek days) gave place on Smidu^s to 
Banyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 

A shy, aensitive. dreamy bo> , he lived a singularly 
lonely hte with his mother and sisters, cud seems 
to have had no oompanions of his owti age When 
he WBB fourteen the family left Salem for Ktiymond, 
where his grandfather possessed some landed pro- 
perty, Wild aud solitary as the country was, and 
devoid of all society but that of his own family, 
Hawthorne always looked buck upon his two jears 
there as the happiest of his boyhood : “ 1 Incd iii 
Mama , hud of the air,” he wrote fifty ^-ears 
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later, " so perfeot was the freedom I enjoyed But 
it was there I first got my cursed habits of solitude ” 

Leavmg Raymond m 1819, two years were spent 
with the Rev Caleb Bradley m preparation for 
college. At the same tune, his hterory sense 
began to stir. In 1820 he made his first expen- 
ment in journalism : a paper for boys, entitled 
The SpectalOT^written with a pen on small note- 
papor, coiitaiiung two characteristic essays on 
SolUude and Industry — ^four numbers of which were 
issued from August 21st to September 18th 

But the time had arrived for him to choose a 
profession, and a letter to his mother revealod his 
opimons on the subject. The Church was regarded 
as “ BO dull a way of hfa ” , the Law was put aside, 
as the multitude of lawyers revealed the fact that 
“ one hall of thorn (upon a modorate calculation) 
are m a state of actual starvation ” ; and as a 
doctor, the idea of hvuig on the diseases of his 
fellow-creaturos did not appeal to him “ ^^''llat do 
you thmk of my becormng on author f ” he wrote 
“ Indeed, I think the illogibihty of my hand- 
writing IS very author -like ” 

In the summer of 1821, with no very definite 
calling in view, Hawthorne left Bowdom, a small 
college presided over by a cultured and kindly 
staff, where Franklin Pierce and Longfellow wore 
his compamons Xotwithstanding his rctinng dis- 
position, he seems to have taken his share m the 
rough-and-tumble life of his college On one 
occasion he was fined fifty cents for card-playmg, 
but as Hawthorne had a hatred of debt and managed 
to hve on three hundred dollars a year, wo may 
presume tliat his convivislitios were not on a very 
extensive scale In 182G ho graduated, and having 
distinguished himself m Latin and English, returned 
to Salem, where for twelve years in “ the roonasteiy 
of Homo ” he hved the somewhat hermit life 
cbaracteiistic of the whole family His days were 
spent in reading and study, ho received no visitois 
and made no friendships, and his meals were left 
outside his locked door until it pleased hun to 
take them in An early sea bath in the summer, 
and long walks after dark, appear to have been his 
sole rooroations 

Hawthorne hod definitely decided to earn his 
hving by his pen if possible, but his early ventures 
wore doomed to disappointment Fanshavre in 
1826, published anonymously and at his own ex- 
pense, was a failure , ho then wrote a number of 
short stories, but unable to find a publisher he 
burned them in disgust Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he proceeded to write another collection 
which appeared m The Token, edited by 8 C. 
Goodrich (“ Peter Parley ”), and with some measure 
of success these made their appearance m 1837 as 
Twice Told Tales He also did much editonsl work, 
but the remuneration was so poor that he was 
glad to accept a post m the Customs at Boston, 
which he occupied from 1 839 to 1 841 A year later, 
he mamod SLss Sophia Peabody, and m the old 
dwelhng at Concord to which he brought his bnde 
was written the famous Mosses from an Old Manse 
It was at this penod that Hawthorne became 
connected with the Utopian scheme known as the 
Brook Farm Community, and he does not seem to 


have been so impressed with the expeiiment as he 
anticipated : “ I went to hve m Arcady,” he said, 
“ and found myself up to the ohm m a barnyard ” 
However, but for this expenence wo mighl' never 
have had The Bltthedale Romance (1862). 

Willie Botmg as Surveyor of the port of Salem, 
Hawthorne was hard at work on The Scarlet Letter, 
published m 1860, followed by The House of tiie 
Seven Oables (1861), Grandfather’s Chair, and The 
Wonder Book 

On tho election of Franklin Piereo to the Presi- 
dency, he at once sought out his old friend and 
schoolfellow The consulship at Liverpool was 
oilored and accepted by Hawthorne, and m Our 
Old Home (1863) he gives us a vivid drscription of 
tho four years spent m England P'or the next 
throe years he roamed through Franco and Italy ; 
a series of Rote Books and The Marble Faun being 
the result of his European wondenngs 

On Hawthorne’s return to America in 1860, the 
country was iii tho throes of an impending civil 
war, and he found it difficult to settle down, or to 
give hiB attention to any Bonous literary work 
His healih failed gradually until 1864, when it 
rapidly gove way, and while on a visit to his 
fnond, ex-IVesidcnt Pierce, the groat novelist was 
taken seriously ill , he died on May 1 8th, at 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, and is buned at 
Conoord 

His Work 

In Hawthorne’s writings there are three char> 
actenstics at impress themselves upon the 
reader — his sense of mystery, his gift of fantasy, 
his mtellectual detachment 

His Sense of Mystery — When Hawthorne de- 
clared that he wos “ a lover of the brown twilight,” 
ho gave us, ui that admirable, self -revealing phrase, 
a clue to his outlook as a literary artist Twilight 
was his art medium Some flowers are the sweetest 
after siiiisot, and keep their fragrance for tho 
coming of night Bo did Hawthorne’s genius But 
the twilight 111 which it throve was a homely one , 
a warm tnilight with gold and sepia in it Poo 
also was a lover of thedwili^t , but it was a grey, 
brooding one, full of strange uiirost Hawthorne’s 
twilight IS a restful sianoephero Thus his sense 
of mystery has an mdlvidual note about it It 
has not tho uncanny magic of Poe ; it eschews the 
merely grotesque and homble It seeks only to 
reveal the unfamiliar side of familiar things ; to 
put ordinary life m an unusual settmg That this 
IS BO IS perfectly clear from the exquisite preface to 
The Scarlet Letter • 

“Moonlight in a familiar room,’’ he says, “ falling so 
white upon the carpet, and showing all its figures so 
distmoUy, making evoiy object so minutely visible, yet 
so unlike a morning or noontide risibility, — is a medium 
the most suitable for a romance writer to get acquainted 
with hiB illusive guests There is the httio domestic 
scenery of the well-known apartment ; the chairs, with 
each Its separate indiMduolity ; the centre table, sus- 
taining a work-basket, a volume or two, and an extin- 
guished lamp; the sofa, the bookcase, the picture on 
the wall ; — all these details, so completely seen, are so 
spiritualised by the unusual light, that they seem to 
lose their octued substance and become things of intclleet 
Nothing IS too small or too trifling to undergo this 
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change and acquire dignity thereby. A child'a ehoo, the 
doll eeated in her little wicker carnage, the hobby- 
horee, — whatever, in a word, haa been used or played 
with during the day, is now invested with a quality 
of strangeness and remoteness, though still olniosb as 
vividly present as by daylight Thus, Uicroforu, the 
floor of our familiar room hoe become a neutral tom- 
tory, somewhere between the rea world and fairy limd, 
where the Actual and the Imaginary may meet, and 
each imbue itself with the nature of the other ’* 

Hawthorne's world is a real enough world ; for 
a thing seen m the twilight or the moonhght is no 
more unreal tdian that soon m the sunhght But it 
IB different It gives us a fresh point of view, 
with a subdued and dehcate charm of its own Poe 
sought to heighten the eicrtement of everyday 
life , Hawthorne merely to heighten the beauty 
“ Some things we imss,” he said, “ not because 
our eyos are not clear enough . . but becauso 
the daylight is too bluidiiig ” 

His Puritan strain is shown unmistakably in his 
cboioo of subjects Whether we look at his longer 
romances or his short stones, one thing is clear : 
Sm m one form or another is the constant pre- 
occupation Smful passion m The Scarlet Letttr ; 
hereditary evil m The House oj the Seven Gahlea ; 
the unconscious onielly of the philanthropist m 
The Blithedale Itomante , sin and human progress 
m The Marble Faun Yet no Puritan was ever less 
didactic than ho , and it is in hia tmatmont of the 
familiar Puntan formulas that fho originality of the 
hterary artist emeiges For it is the psycliological, 
not tho ethical implications, os we might expect, 
that immediately concern him He is fascinated by 
tho mystery of tho problem ; the obvious moral he 
passes by 

The Scarlet Letter, for instance, is only super- 
fiuslly a talc of sinful passion , fundamentally if is 
a study in tho pathology of romoreo Wo aisj not 
callod ujjon to oasoss the responsibility of tho vm- 
diclive husband, tlio ernng cleigyman, or the wife 
false to hor vows Hawthonie asks us rathor to 
watch the effect of remorse upon tho character of 
tho two chief actors , we find ourselves scrutinising 
with meticulous care the evil arising from the 
necessarily furtive up-bringmg of the child , the 
oorrodmg effects of the enforced iiisinoenty of the 
man’s daily hfe , the spiritual degradation caused 
by tho fateful letter woven on tho woman’s breast. 
So in The House of the Seven Gables, the author is 
not iKincemed with the character of the ongmol 
wrong-doing , but with the growing bbght spread 
by this wrong-doing on future generations It is 
not with tho sour grapes eaten by the father that we 
are oonoomed but with the “ children's teeth set on 
edge ” 

We may apply the same test to all the other 
stones, whore Hawthorne states an ethical problem, 
and in each case shall we find tliat it is tho mystenous 
alchemy of sm that attracts him Ho treats his 
subject in fact as on artist, not as a moralist 

A sense of mystery leads its possessor often into 
vagus visiuns. It is not so with Hawthorne His 
best work is clear, definite, and simple Take as an 
illustration that beautiful little mterlude. The Story 
of David Swan It deals with a young man, who 
while waiting for the coach to take him to the town 
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where he may essay his fortune, falls asleep iii a copse 
near the highway While ho is sleeping, a man and 
his wife pass by, and attracted by Ins youth, wish 
ho was their son They arc woalthy^ Wliy ^ould 
they not ailopl him ’ Had he awakened just then 
the half-formed resolution might have been con- 
firmed , but he does not wake, and they pass on. 
Then comes a inaidori tripping along ; slio is fair and 
sweet and made for love, and slio looks with favour 
on the sloepiiig youth Again, if he had awakened 
just then — what might not tho future have hold for 
both of them She looks wistfully at his upturned 
face, and in her turn passes on 'llu'n come men 
with murder in Iheir hearts They see the sloi ping 
youth and covet liis knapsack But liufore they 
can aetualiso their ugly designs the rattle of the 
coach IS hoard on the rood, and the souiul of the 
horn 

The youth leaps up from sloop, and jumps on the 
COBC^, uiiconsciouB of the fact that in this brief 
space of timo while he had beoii resting, wealth, love, 
and death had each appeared m turn, and m turn 
passed him by 

A simple little episode, told with rare dolicooy 
and rostraii d — an eloquent little fancy on the possi- 
bilities of life of tho things tliat nearly hap- 
pen ; on idea that could so easily have been sjxnl^ 
by a too ponderous purpose, or an over-aiixiuus art 
l^cre IB no more perfect piece m all Hawthorne’s 
writings than this 

Hi« Gift of Fantasy — ^Fantasy is common to two 
classes of writers — those who see moie dimly than 
ordinal y people, who see “men as tiees walking," 
Olid who resort therofoio to fantastic unagos and 
embollishmouts to oonoeal their poverty of sight, 
and thoso who see more dourly than the majority, 
and who use fantasy as a pict onal appeal to impress 
folk with dimmer power of vision than tliemselvos 

Hawthorne lielongs to tho latter There is no 
greater nnslako than to think of linn ns soino n-adera 
do, as a vagrant droainer who saw the world with 
half -closed eyes He was a remarkably clear-sighted 
man, and a proof of this may bo soon in the clarity 
and vividness with which he could, when ho chose, 
draw everyday characters I’nke os an illustration 
his picture of tho old apple dealer — ^it is an amazing 
bttlo vignette of delicate, detailed observation 
Defoe himself could not havo bettered its realism, 
for Uawtbonio not only sees, but sees ’nto And it 
IB bocBUBO he saw behind the externals of his char- 
acters, that we ore often disinclined to credit him 
with tho power of seeing externals at all 

If wo examine a few of his fantasies wo shall 
realise the fundamental reality that undorhos them, 
and not regard them merely as the iridescent spray 
of on excitable imagination 

In Rappactni’s Daughter we have what is, on the 
surface, a httle tairy tale of love and poison, charm- 
ingly told, yet apparently remote enough from 
oidinary lifo Beatrice has been brought up by 
her father m a garden of lieautiful flowers, wliieh 
derive their fragrance anti loveliness from poison 
And livmg and brealhiiig as she does an atmos- 
phere of poison, she is like one of the flowers, lovely 
as they and as poisonous Then she falls in lovo, 
and her lover finds out, to his horror, the tainted 
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source of her life and beauty The father is per- 
suaded to destroy tins poison m her nature, and 
administers a powerful antidote The poison is 
annihilated, and with it her hfe also , lor poison 
has become to her a second nature, a law of life, 
although the law of death to others The psycho- 
logical truth undorlymg this ingenious httle rom- 
ance IS incontestable, and Hawthorne, m place of 
leading us away from reality, as some weavers 
of fantasy do, brings us through fantasy to the 
very heart of reality 

Take another fictional extravagance. The Snow 
Image, a dehcato and cxqmsitc httlc fantasy, told 
with the simplicity of Hans Andersen No muio 
charming commentary on the mischief wTought by 
kind, well -moaning, but ummagmative people 
could be dosiiod 

Hawtiionie’s fiuitasies are never moanmgless : 
they are symbohe Symbolism is a perilous weapon 
save m the hands of the true artist In Hawthorne’s 
hands, it is nearly alvmys attractive ; for it is 
never too obtrusive, never overcrow dcil 

Donatello’s {luinted ears (in The Marble Faun) 
are dehcately siiggestivo of his animal nature ; tlio 
red stigma over Dimmesdale s heart suggests the 
corroding remorse within , Iho hkonesa of The 
Great Stone Face to that of the eager seeker who is 
expecting to see it oxtemahsed as somo other, 
never dreaming of liimsolf, is a beautiful remmdor 
of a familial text 

Sometimes the plav of fantasy runs thin, as m 
The Ihrih Mark, and the hyniboli^'iu assorts itself 
ovor-msibtoiitly , but given tho mood (and Haw- 
thorne IS essentially a wntcr for certain moods), 
the fantasies touch tho iiiiugination dehcately and 
pleasantly, like flowers that brush the facu in tho 
gloom, dimly soon, and faintly fragrant. 

What a grateful contrast fiuni the romantic 
upholstonug of tho Oothic school Here arc no 
stago directions for “ scrcains without”; “ hghts 
down ” and “ hghts up ” , no mumpulation of tho 
weather for tho shi'cr purpose of thnll-makiiig 
Hawthorne’s romantic symiialliies surround the 
Simplest things , envclopmg their tamihar, every- 
day appeaninco in his brown twnhght atmosphere, 
until they lose their sliarp outhne and assumo 
strange and ahen shapes “ Among ourselves,” 
he sighed, “ there is no fairy laud for the romancer ” 
Ho iieod not huvo lamented , his very strength lay 
m the barrenness ot the onviionment m which he 
lived , its hard, imbhiikiiig actuahty Give him a 
heap of stones and ho sees a ladder at once from 
earth to heaven Throw him a handful of nettles 
and he will, lilce I'llisa, v eave out of them mantles 
of magic Ho could strike tho hard lock of New 
Hugland life, and tho waters of romance gushed 
forth at once 

If this be so, says tho reader, what nuraclos will 
be wrought when ho can pass to a land neb m 
romantic associations 7 ITawthome in Italy I does 
not tho combination rouse tho highest expectations T 
What did happen we can see fur ourselves m The 
Marble Faun, and the result is on tho whole dis- 
appointing It IS a long and ambitious romance, 
with a fine, promismg motif — that of the faunhke 
being who is suddenly stricken mto manhood 


throu^ an overwhelming passion. But the very 
richness of the romantic material among the stieete 
of Home seems to have stunned rather than 
stimulated his imagination The book has many 
beauties ■ beauties of description, beauties of sug- 
gestive fancy ; but there is a curious immaturity 
about it And as a result of this there is an un- 
reality at times about the fantastic development 
tliat wo never feel in some of the Twice Told Tales, 
or Mosses from an Old Manse Ho is sensitive 
enough to the romantic association of his sur- 
roundiiigs , but they distract rather than inspire 
him as a hterary artist 

Hawthorne’s liiiost eilorts are not the result of 
exfomal stimulus at all His gossamer fancies are 
spun like tho spider’s web out of his own self 
Shorn of romaiifio surroundmgs, ho achieves his 
highest triumphs He was always sighing for 
richer mciifal diet, but the sparse, ascetic hving 
smtod his temperament and gemus best 

“ No author,” he says, * can conceive of the difficulty 
of writing a roineinco about a country where there u 
no bhodow, no antiquity, no inyslory, no picturesque 
Olid gloomy wrong, iiur anything but a commonplaoe 
prosperity, as is happily tho cobe with my door native 
land It will be very long, I trust, Iioforo romance- 
writers may find congenial and oasilv-liondled themes 
either m tho annals of our stalwart republic, or in any 
charaoliwistic and probable events ot our individual 
lives Komance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall- 
fiowore need rums to make them grow ” 

We think of his New Knglantl Stones, and smile 
at flip perversity of tho nion unable to realise not 
only whoro his own strength lay, but wherein lies 
the real spirit of romance ” Bomonco and poetry, 
ivy, Uclieiis, and wallfiowers need rums to make 
thorn grow ” Fio I Nathamel Hawfliomo, there is 
no worse pathotio fallacy than this , and your 
own fantasies give the lie to it You yourself have 
shown us that Bomunee is tho poetry of reality , 
that bolow e\ cry commonplace lurks a mystery ; 
and that the fantasies you love are merely imagina- 
tive attitudes without any reference to tho thing 
looked at Nor can anyone doubt that in his heart 
he loved what a cntic has called tho “ bleak granite 
rocks and balf-bakod civilisation ” of his own 
country ; it is this zealous love for them that gives 
the note of pelulanco and childishness to his 
comments on Hnghsli life With his sensitive 
artistic eye lie drank m our riohor store of romantio 
material , revelled in the old hospital at Leuxister ; 
the historical memonos of the countryside; yet 
smarting all tho while, loyal American as he was, 
that these thiiigs wore not m his own land Then 
m hiB jealousy he girds at our John Bullism For 
his diatnbPB on Bngliahmen he has been severely 
taken to task by English critics But really it is 
not for us to cast stones at him Our owm insu- 
larity 13 often far more olfensivo, when we enter 
countries other than our own, lacking the 
excuse that Hawthorne had at his uncongomal 
post at the Liverpool Customs Office, whore he 
first took stock of our countrymen Yet he is 
exquisitely ahve to the romantio aspects of Engb^ 
hfc, though firmly convinced that we have too 
much beer and roast beef m us to appredoto 
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them. Ihat he under^estimated our imaginative 
poweiB, need not provent us from appreciating hia 
His IrUdlecltial Detachment — ^Behind the romantic 
ideahsm of Hawthorne, behmd that acute eonae of 
spiritual pers^iuctive that we call mystery, there is 
a cool, inquisitive intellect There is no passion m 
hiB wnting, often as he deals with passion His 
imagination is fertile and exquisite, but the flowers 
it gives birtli to are no rich, vital blooms, but 
dehcate, fnmtly-tinted, faintly -scented blossoms, 
with a palpable yet chill Ix'auty of their own — ^for 
the cool, bracing air of New Knglund has helped 
to nurture them Lie has the liund ol the artist, 
but the soul of the snentist Ho piobes, analyses, 
weighs dispassionately (vlien bis |.icjudices arc not 
engaged), keeping liiinsclf in detarhment from hia 
subject so us to more tlioroughly rate its value 
Take os an illustration of this, the powerful passage 
where ho addresses the dead borly of Squire 
Pynchcon, running steadily and rclrntlessly through 
the dead Judge's appointments and idiosyncrasies 
BO as to make us realise the httleness of the man 
and tlie irony piesented by his mute, lifeless flguro 
It IS a fine passage, and the mystery and pitifulnesa 
of death are admirably suggested , yet the cold, 
relentless analysis of the man’s short-comings (just 
us it is), reveals a fn'sli side of Hawthorne’s nature. 

•‘Half an hour tVhy, Judge, it is already two hours 
by your own undoviatiiigly u< curate chruuoiueter 
Olanco your cyo down on it and soe Ah I he will 
not gi\o luni'-clf the troiihlo either to bond hts lioad or 
ele^ute his hand, so to hung the faithful time keeper 
within his range of vision Tune all at oiko appears 
to have become a matlei of no nioinent with the J udgo I ” 

Yet Hawthorne’s emotions never radiate heal as 
do tlio emolioiib of soino novelists His characters 
pass through awful spiritual experiences , but he 
intellectuulisis the tragedy, and though we are 
intorcstcd, even fascinated, wo are rarely moved 
Think what Charlotte Hronto would have mode of 
the young gill Hilda, burdened by her dieud secret, 
or Hr Hardy of Zoiiobia with her tragic ailection 
Hawthuiiie’s cool, prying intellect moves across his 
subject , and the emotional problem is scarcely 
felt We are looking at a sciciitiflc “ case,” not 
at a human problem The Starlet Letter is a won- 
derful book, delicate and subtle iii its art, noble 
m its austuro beauty , but surely never was a 
poignant passion so fiigidly treated We are m 
the spirit of the dissoclmg-room Hawthorne will 
pursue some nice point m psychology or moial 
pathology with a kind of intellectual fury Ibia 
mtcllcctualism comes as a surprise to many readers 
who imagine that thu clioico of emotional subject- 
inattor iiueebsitules an emotional licatmcnt But 
the imagination has its mtollectiial side as well os 
its sentimental side, and the tendency to fantostio 
treatment is in itself an mtellectual bent Indeed 
fantasy is the intellect m holiday mood 

Nowhere, however, do we better realise this de- 
tachment than m The Bhthedale Romance Osten- 
sibly the record of a communistic experiment, 
baaed on tho experience of the little colony at 
Brook Farm, it exhibits m a most sinking way 
the keen analytio power of Hawthorne ; and we 
shall not err greatly if we associate the personohty 
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of Miles Coverdale with that of his creator Cover- 
dale IB a sympathetic and kmdly man, imaginative 
enough to sympathise with and understand the 
aspiration of the httle colony, cool and obsorvant 
enough to note their foibles and weaknesses 

Admirably does he depict in Hollingsworth, the 
thoroughgoing Reformer and Social Idealist Bead 
the scene where ho and Covoidale are working 
together, piling stones in a dyke, and the nariow, 
uncompromising, though de'sjxiratcly nervous chnr- 
aotcr of the man u> shown with that dry, astringent 
humour m which Hawlhonir excelled 

“He ’’ (HoUiiigoworth ) “would glare upon ii-i from the 
thiik ehruhljery of Jus iiiedilatjoiie, like a tig' r oiu of 
a junplt , miiko the hriefi st leplv po‘.-'ihle. and betake 
liuiiaeif tioek into the soliludu of hi- Iirait and iiiiml 
... He wa- foi ever bu^y with In- strange, and as most 
pooplo thought, impracliLable phui for tho reiorinaliun 
of cnminuls Ihraugh an apjieal to tin ir highir in-tiiiuls 
Muchas 1 hked ilolhiigsworlh, it cost me itiuiiv a groan 
to tolerate him on this point He ought to have coni- 
meneed his uiv-eetigation of the subjict by coinmilting 
some huge sm in his prop* r pi rson, and evuinining 
tho condition of his highci uistiucts aftoruards ’’ 

Yet there it nothing hard in Hnwfhonic’s nature ; 
uidocd tho mtellectual detachment serves as a 
protection for his flno and delicate sensibilities 
'I’here me many fine, tender touches in the cliar- 
acteriaation of tho girl Priscilla ; while the splendid 
figure of Zenobia is portrayed with a true sense of 
tragedy 

Mention has been made of Hawthorne’s humour, 
which IS too often under-estimated It is a quiet, 
insidious humour, the natural product of a brood- 
ing, meditative temperament, with no toiidi in it 
of auiiniil Bpints, but with a whimsical charm that 
liglilens up many a passage m his writmgs, and 
flashes sgreraVily from his letters 

Thus he writes to a friend about his house at 
Concord 

“I know nothing of tho house except Thoresu’s 
telling ino that it was mhabiUd a genuialion or two 
ago b,, n man who behoved lio Rhnuld nover die I 
l:^eve, however, he is dead , at h ast 1 hope so , elso 
he may probably reappear and dispute my title to his 
roBidouce ’’ 

Here IS a fino touch of self-criticism dealing w-ilh 
bis Cftily Custom House expencnco 

“It was a tolly, with tho malenahtv of this daily 
life pressing so mtnisively upon me, to at < i inpt to 
fling myself back into another agu ; or u> m.ivb on 
creating a scmblonce of a vioild out uf airy mil lei 
Tho wiser effort would hav-e hem, to diflu-o tiieiighl ind 
imagination through tho opuquo hiib-tanco ot toiltii, 
and thus make it a bright tran-iiaii ncy . In si.< k 
risoluUIy the tree aud iiidc'-liui.liblo value Ihut luv 
hidden in tho petty and weaii'ioiae incidents and oidiiiiiiv 
characters with which 1 was now con\ci-Liit Tlio 
foult was mine Thu page of life that was spriod out 
before mo was dull and commonplaci , onlv hi cau-u f 
hod not fatliomed its dteper import A betli r book 
tlian 1 shall over write was there . These jicrccpi lon-i 
came too late , I had ceased to be a writer of 
tolerably poor talcs and essavs, and hod become a 
tolerably good Surveyor of tho Customs Tliat w as 
all But, nevertheless, it is anything hut sgreealile to 
be haunted by a suspicion that one’s intellect is dwindling 
away, or exhaling, without your con-ciousiiesv, like 
ether out of a phial , so that at every glance you bud 
a smoUei and less volatile residuum ’’ 
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He oommentB thus on a child’s drawing : 

"One of the children drawing a cow on the black* 
board says, * I’ll kick tins log out a little more/ a very 
happy energy of expresnion, completely identifying 
herHelf with the cow ; or perha{>6 os the cow’s creator^ 
oonaoious of full power over its movements ** 

Thus, on a domestio duty performed during his 
wife’s absence • 

**The washing of dishes does eoem to me the most 
absurd and unsatisfactory business that 1 ever undor* 
took If, when once washed, they would remam clean 
for over and ever (whieh they ought in all reason to do, 
considering how nmoh trouble it is) there would ho loffi 
occasion to grumble , but no soonor is it done than it 
ToquiTOB to be done again ” 

Again : 

"I am at this moment suporintoding tlio comod 
beef, which has boon on the fire, os it seems to me, over 
ranoo llie bi^ginning of time, and shOMS no symptoms 
of being done before the crack of doom • • . To say 
tho truth, 1 look ution it as such a masterpiece in its 
wav that it seems irreverential to oat it Things on 
which so much thought and labour ore bestowed should 
surely bo immortal 

Again . 

** I went to George Hillard’s office, and he spoke 
with immitigable resolution of the necessity of my 
gomg to dine with Longfellow before returning to Con- 
cord ; but I have an almost miraculous power of 
escaping from neooasities of this kind Destiny itself 
has often boon worsted in the attempt to get mo out 
to dinner ** 

His literary style k no less the result of his 
intellectual subtlety, than of his sympathetic 
imagination It gives form and precision to hia 
fancies ** 

*'Tho vino demanded so deliberate a pauso in order 
to detect thu hidden pccuharitios and Hubtln exquisite* 
ness of Its flavour, that to drink it was roally more o 
moral than a physical enjoyment *’ 

*' Hib fooling for flowers was very oxquiaite, and 
eoomed not so much a taste as an emotion ” 

“ She was plucked out of a mystery and had its roots 
still clinging to her.” 

Hawthomo is referred to frequently as a myst ic 
Now a mystic is, above all thmgs, a man who m 
m intimate touch with spiritual realities If 
Vaughan, Blake, and Francis Thompson are 
m 3 rBiics (and no one would deny this], then assuredly 
Hawthorne is not Ho loved mystery , it touched 
his imagination and excited hie curiosity , but he 
loved it as a hterary artist, just as did Rossetti, 
and to have a subtle sense of the mystery' of hie 
is not necessary to be a mystic His mhentanoe 
of Puritan instincts, agam, is used as a pigment 
to pamt his pictures, not as a creed to regulate 
his outlook on life Etliical preoccupations drift 
through his pages, yet he is not really a moralist ; 
he IS not concrete, practical, direct enough , he 
never became more than a psychological dreamer, 
fascinated by the complexities of the human 
conscience and allowing his dehcate fancies to play 
over them Ho holds, indeed, a unique place m 
English letters, by virtue of a subtle, elusive genius 
that concerns itself neither primarily with the world 


of everyday life, nor with the world of the spirit; 
but 18 poised midway — m a shadowy borderland 
^a visionary with his head amid the star-dust of 
romance, his feet set firm on the concrete aotuahties 
of life. 

“ A large number of poRsengers were already at the 
station-house awaiting the departure of the cars. By 
the aspect and demeanour of those persons it was easy 
to judge that the feelings of tho community had under- 
gone a very favourable chance in reference to tho 
coiestial pilgrimage. It would have done Bunyan’s 
heart good to see it Instead of a lonely and ragged 
man, with a huge burden on his back, plodding along 
eorrowfuHy on loot whilo the whole city hootra after 
him, here were parties of the first gentry and most 
reepeotable people in tlie neighbourhood setting forth 
towards the Celestial City as olioerfuUy as if the pil- 
grimage wore merely a summer tour Among the gen- 
tlemen were eharactors of do^orved eminence — magis- 
trates, politicians, and men of wealth, by whoso example 
religion could not but be greatly reoomraended to thoir 
meuier brethren In the ladies* apartment, too, 1 
rejuiced to diHfinguinh some of thoRe flowers of fashion- 
able society who are bo well fitted to adorn tlie most 
elevated circles of the Celestial City There was much 
pleasant conversation about the nows of the day, topics 
of business, and politics, or the lighter matters of 
amusement , while rehgion, though indubitably tho 
main thmg at heart, was thrown tastefully into the 
background Even an infidel would have heard little 
or nothing to shock his sensibility 

** One great convenience of the new method of going 
on pilgrimage 1 must not forego to mention. Our 
enormous burdens, instead of being earned on our 
shoulders as had bc^n tho custom of old, were all snugly 
deposited in tho baggage cor, and, as I was ORSured, 
would be delivered to their respective owmers at the 
journey’s end Another thing, likowiso, the benevolent 
reader will be delighted to understand It may he 
remembered that there was an ancient feud Ixitweon 
Frinco Biol^bub and tho kipper of the wicket gate, 
and that the odhorents of tlio former distinguished 
personago wero oocuHtomed to shoot deadly arrows 
at hone*^t pilgrims wliile knocking at the door This 
diepuU), inucii to tho credit oh well of the ilhistrinm 
potentate above mentioned ns of tho woithy and 
enlightened directors of the rniliond, has boon pacifically 
arrangi'd on the pnnoiplo of iniitual compromise Tho 
jMinoe’H subjects are now pretty numerously employed 
about the station-house, some in. taking care of the 
baggage, others in collecting fuel, feeding the otigines, 
and such congenial occupations ; and I can conscien- 
tiously affirm that persons inoro attentive to their 
business, more willing to accoininodato, or more gener- 
ally agreeable to the passenmrs, are not to bo found on 
any railrood Every good heart must surolj exult 
at so satisfactory on arrangement of an immemorial 
difficulty 

** * W hero is Mr Groathoart T * inquired I * Beyond 
a doubt the directors have engaged that famous old 
champion to be chief conductor on the railroad 7 * 

***iMiy, no,’ Bald Mr Srnooth-it-away, with a dry 
cough ’He was oflorcd the situation of broakmaii ; 
but, to tell you the truth, our fnend Groathoart has 
grown prepoRterouHly stiff and narrow in his old age 
He has so often guided pilgrims over the road on foot 
tbot he oonsiders it a sin to travel in any other fasliton 
Besides, tlio old fellow had entered so lieortily into the 
ancient feud with Frince Beelzebub that he would have 
been perpetually at blows or ill language with some 
of the pnnce’B subjects, and thus have embroiled us 
anew on the whole, we were not sorry when 

honeet Gieatheart went off to the Celestial City in a 
huff, and loft us at liberty to choose a more suitable and 
accommodating man. Yonder comes the engineer of 
the tram. You will probably recognise him at once.* 

**Tbe engine at this moment took its station in 
advance of the cars, lookmg, 1 must confess, much mors 
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like a sort of mechomoal demon that would hurry us 
to the infernal regions than a laudable contn\aiioa for 
smoothing our way to the Celestial City On its top 
sat a personage almost enveloped in smoko and flame, 
which, not to startle the reader, appeared to gush from 
his own mouth and stomach as well as from thu engine's 
brazen abdomen 

“ ‘ Do my eyes deceive mo t ’ cried I ‘ What on 
earth is this T A livuig oroaturo T If so, he is own brother 
to tho engine he rides upon I ’ 

“ ‘ I’oh, poll, you are obtuse I ’ said Mr 6mooth-lt> 
away, with a hearty laugh ‘Don't you know ApoUyon, 
Christian’s old enemy, with whom he fought so fierco 
a baltlo in the Valley of Humiliation T He is the very 
fellow to manage thu engine , and so wo have reaniiciled 
him to tho custom of going on pilgrimage, and engaged 
him as chief engineer ' 

*“ Dravo, bravo I ’ oxclaitiiod I, with irrepressible 
enthusiasm; ‘this shovts tho hberahty of the age; 
tins proves, if anything can, that all musty prejudices 
ore m a fair nay to lie obliterated And how will 
Christian rejoice to hear of tins happy transformation 
of Ins old antagonist I I promise myself gieat pleasure 
in Inforining him of it when we reach the Celestial City * 

‘The jiassengers being all coinfortahly seated, we 
now rattled away memh, accomplishing a greater 
dislaneo in ton muiutes thaii Christian probably tmdgod 
over in n day It was laughable, while we glanced 
along, as it were, at the tad of a thundei liolt, to obseri'o 
two dusty foot travellers in tho old pilgrim guise, with 
cooklo-sliell and staff, their mystic rolls of parchment 
m their hands, and their intolerable burdens on their 
hecks Tho preposterous ohstmeoy of those lionist 
people in persisting to groan and stumble along 
tho difbcult pathway rather than take advantage of 
modorn improvements, ei.oited great mirth among our 
wiser brotherhood We groetod the two iiilgriras with 
many ploosant gilies and a roar of laughter; where- 
upon thi'v gazed at us with such woeful and ohsiirdly 
compassionate viRSgea that our merrimont grew tenfold 
more obstreperous Ajxilljon also onlered heartily 
into the fun, and contrived to flirt llio smoko and flamo 
of the engine, or of his own breath, into thoir fucos, and 
envelop them in an atmosphere of scalding steam. 
Those little prootical jokes arausod us mightily, and 
doubtless afforded tho pilgrims the gralifloation of 
considering I hemselves martyr) 

“At Boriio distuiicu from tho railroad Mr Smooth-it- 
away pointed to a large, antique odinui, which, he 
observed, was a tav'Orn of long standing and had for- 
merly been a noted stopping place for pilgrims. In 
Bunyan's road book it is mentioned as the Interpreter’s 
House 

“ ‘1 have long had a ouriosity to visit that old 
mansion,’ remarked I 

“ ‘ It is not one of our stations, os you porooivo,’ 
said my companion ‘Tho keeper was violently op- 
posed to tho railroad ; and well he might be, as the 
track left his house of entortainmeiit on one side, and 
thus was pretty certain to deprive him of all his reput- 
able customers But the footpath still passes his door; 
and the old gentleman now and then receives a call 
from some simple traveller, and entertains him with 
fare aa old-fushioned os himself ’ 

“Before our talk on this ubjoet oamo to a oonclusion 
we were rushmg by the place whore Christian's burden 
fell from his shoulders at the side of the Cross This 
served as a theme for Mr Smooth-it-away, Mr, Live- 
for-the-world, Mr. Hido-sin-m-the-hcart, Mr Scaly- 
conscicnco, and a knot of gontlomon from the town 
of Shun-repentanui, to descant upon the inestimahle 
advantages resulting from the safety of our baggajie 
Myself, and all the passengers indeed, joined with 
unammity in this view of the matter ; for our burdens 
were neb in many tlungs esteemed precious throughout 
tho world , and, ospeoirfly, we each of ue poreeaaed a 
great variety of favourite habits, which we trusted would 
not be out of teliion even in the polite oirelos of the 
Celestial City. It would have been a sod spectacle to 
sec such on assortment of valuablo artioles tumbling 
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into the sepulchre Thus pleasantly oonveising on the 
favourable cirouinstances of our position as comjiared 
with thuHo of past pilgrims and of narrow -minded ones 
at tho present day, we soon found ourselves at tho foot 
of tho Jlill Dilliculty Through the very heart of this 
rMky mountain a tunnel has been constructed of most 
wnmable architoeture, with a fty arch and a spacious 
double track , so that, unless the earth and rocks should 
chanco to crumble down, it will remain an eternal 
inonumi nt of the huilder’s skill and enterprise It is 
a great though incidental advantage that tho materials 
from the heart oi tho Hill Difficulty have boon emplovi'd 
in tilling up the Valley of Humiliation thus obviating 
the nocessity of descending into that disagreeable and 
unwholubome hollow.’’ > 

EDGAR ALLAN POE (1809-184U) 

His Lite 

On January 10, 1809, tho self wulled, reckleas, 
bnliianily-gifted Edgar Allan JVm was born at 
Boston His father, of good Irish stock, was 
deatmed for the Bar, hut preferred llio calling of 
an actor For this, anil for his marriage whin 
iiinoloeii, tu u yoimg w’ldow, also an actress, his 
parents cost him off, and a grim stmggle w'lth 
pov'crty ensued. Five years later tho young 
couple died of consumption m the same year, 
leaving three young cliiUlren 

Edgar, the acooml child, was adopted by tho 
Allans Mr Allan was lim godfather and a wealthy 
tobacco morcliant Una gocsl fortune was more 
apparent than real, and the picture we have of a 
pretty, precocious cliild, indulged and petted, 
standing on a dinner table glass in hand, pro- 
posing toasts, can scarcely be considered tho best 
method of youthful training 

IVhon Poo was six years old tho Allans crossed 
to England and the boy w'os put to school at Stoke 
Newington: here he remained till 1821, when ho 
roturnod to the States After a year's idleness ho 
was sent to a day school at Bichmond, Virginia, 
where the Allans resided On leaving m 1826 he 
was a good linguist, and a fair Latin scholar, a 
voluminous writer of verse, and on excellent 
swimmer In January of the following year ho 
was entered at the University of Viiginia 

His choice of companions at college was unfor- 
tunate. He fell into mtemperete habits, and at 
the end of his first year was heavily m debt through 
gambling Mr. Allan was a generous and good- 
natured man while he had everything his own 
way, but ho was also capncioua and exacting, and 
failed tu see that by his own injudicious training 
of the child he was mamly responsible for the lad’s 
want of moral stamina He, however, refused to 
pay Poo’s “ debts of honour," so his career at the 
univoiaity oamo to an end A place was then found 
for him in Jfr Allan's office, but from this uncon- 
genial occupation ho sliortly ran away and enlisted 
On tho death of Mrs Allan m 1829, the youth 
rotumod homo, a reconcdiation took place, and a 
substitute was found to return to the regiment of 
his stead He was then sent to the Sandhurst in 
America — ^West Point 

Foe must hav’e had his industrious moments for 
* * The Celeshal Railroad. 
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m 1827 he had published Tamerlane and Other 
Poems, with the following quotation from Cowpor 
on the title-page . 

** Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
And moke miatolms lor manhood to reform ; ” 

but we cannot trace in hia later career that Poe 
bvod up to the latter half of his motto In March 
1831 he was dismissed from West Point and onco 
more thrown pemiiless upon the world, and at the 
ond of two years ho was m tl* direst poverty. 
But the tide was turning 

In 1 833 ho sent his sloi y, A Manuscript Found tn a 
Bottle,\o The Saturday I'tsitor With this he gniiifd 
the prize oftored of 100 dollois, and from tins 
period Poo had no dilliculty iii jiiuLiuing work 
Ills worth was quickly locogmstd, and for two 
years he contributed largely to Die magazines 

In 1830 ho married Ins young cousiii, Vir- 
giiua Clcmm, and it was hoped that his love for 
his child -wife would have u restraining influence 
upon his vicious habits, but it was not to be Ho 
successively hlled tlie ediional chairs of The Southern, 
Literary Messenger, The CciUlemans Magazine, and 
Orakam's, ui which appeared 'I'he, Murders in the 
Hue Morgue, and The Descent into the Maelstrom, 
and from each of these posts his dissolute ways 
procured liis dismissal 

In 1844 Poe settled in New York with his invalid 
wife and her mother, whose devotion to her un- 
stable son-iiidaw was remarkable On January 29, 
1845, The Raven appeared in The Evening Mirror, 
and shortly afterwards Poo went on the staff of 
The Broadvoay Journal , within tho same year ho 
was joint-editor, sub-editor, and proprietor, ond on 
January 3, 1846, tho paper was issued with tho 
following note . 

“ Unexpected engagements demanding mv whole 
attention, and tho objects being fulfilled, so far as re- 
gards mysolf personally, for winch The liroadu ay Journal 
was established, I now, as its editor, bid farewell — as 
cordially to foes os to friends 

“Mr Thomas H Lowo is authori/ed to colli tt all 
money duo the Journal, EliooB A f’OG ” 

Tho little household was then removed from New 
York to Fordham, Westchester County Mrs Fuo s 
health was rapidly failing, and slio died on 
January 30, 1847 

It IS but fair to Foe's memory to record that 
after his wife’s death he endeavoured to throw off 
his bod habits, but they had gained too firm a 
hold upon him He then had recourse to opium, 
end the lost two years of his life are too sad to 
recall 

“ I have absolutely no pleasure m tho stimulants 
in which I sometimes so madly mdnlgo,” he wiote 
a year before his death “ It has not been in tho 
pursuit ot pleasure that I have perilled life and 
reputation and reason It has been in the desper- 
ate attempt to escape from torturing memories — 
memories of wrong and injustice and imputed dis- 
honour — ^from a sense of insupportable lonehness 
and a dread of some strange impendmg doom ” 

After a drunken bout Poe was found insensible 
m Baltimore and token to the Washington Uni- 
varaitv Hospitolt where he died on October 7, 1849. 


His Work 

A bnUiant though erratic critic, with a naturally 
fine hterary palate, and a bundle of prejudices ; 
an ingomous versiher with flashes of greatness, and 
a master craftsman in the romance of horror Thus 
briefly may we sum up the work of this unhappy 
man of genius As a writer of fiction bo belongs 
to the Gothic school, only ho achieves with re- 
markable kUiII what Sirs Itadcliffc, Horace Walpole, 
Maturin, and Monk Lewis did in cruder and more 
stumbling fashion , revels as they did in the eerie 
Bide of Hungs , but ho is a professional artist m 
liorruis, while they weio well-moaning amateurs 
succeeding only by fits and starts and more or less 
accidentally, iii the art of blood-curdbng Matunn, 
m his littutcrn Jlomnnees, approaches the closest 
to Poo ui giiiii power ; but a wide gulf divides 
Valhit fiuin mastoily studies like The Pit and the 
Pendulum, and the Fall of the House of Usher 

In certain respects Poe resembles his greater 
contemporary, Hawthorne Ho bntigs to boar 
upon his w'ork an analytical intellect, a prying 
imagination Like Hawthorne he is attracted to- 
wards the night side of things, and is fascinated 
by pathological problems But hero the likeness 
ends Poo cirtDrnaliaed his horrors , Hawthorne 
spiritualised them Hawthorne stimulates our 
imagination , Poe sears it In constructive power, 
Poe IS superior ; he has a more meticulous mind, a 
moiu masculine genius But the beauty, the deb- 
cacy, the essential sanity ut Hawthorne is without 
his range Keen while ho grips he disgusts you 
Theie is the reek of tho charnel-house in the 
majority of bis talcs, ond his intensely morbid pre- 
occujiutiuu with pain and death oppress one like 
a iniiisiDU His most iigieeable work hes in the 
chrection of the puzzle story Here his ingenuity 
and jKiwei of rat lui iiiatinii mark him out as the 
pioneer of the modem detective story Ho is tho 
protagonist of Gubonuu and Hu Boisguboy, Amia 
K Gieuii, and Conan Hoyle Of their kind, nothing 
could well lie better done than his Murder m the 
Rue Morgue, his Mystery of Mane Roget, or The 
Gold Bug On a somewhat lower plane come bis 
psoudo-scieiitiho talcs such as The Descent into the 
Maelstrom , but even here he opens a new field m 
fiction which has since his time been more fully 
exploited by Jules Voiiio and Mi II G Wells 

His studies in morbid psydiology cxliibit yet a 
third Bide of his genius ; and if he is excelled here 
m range and delicacy by his successor, Hawthorne, 
yet bo certainly prepared the way , and puttmg 
aside the “ spuil ual clainmiiioss ” which B H. 
Uutlen found in liis talcs, the haunting intensity 
with which he can depict a guilty conscience, or 
trace tho growth of some terrible obsession, as m 
The Tell-Tale Heart, is horribly effective and 
arresting 

Poo’s work, therefore, when viewed in relation 
to certain developments m the later fiction of the 
age, IS of undeniable mterest, even apart from its 
intnnsic merit It la a pity that ho wasted hia 
genius BO much m the merely gruesome ; for his 
imagination was strong enough to dispense with 
those adventitious boiron. 1 do not hod fault 
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with him, 06 some do, beoauee he elected to deal 
with problems of mental pathology ; I blame bun 
because he treats them too little as an artist, too 
much as a scientist. 

As a poet, there is no American man of lettora 
who IS his poor in abccr artistry 'there is greater 
artistry m his voisc thou m lus prose, and if the 
unagiiialioii sliowii is loss flexible, less adventurous, 
il IS also less rank, leas variable Its range is 
narrow ; but in that range its cflectivenoss is 
remarkable 

In lamfel and To Helm, he has acliicvcd a 
fantastic Ijeauty and melodic cadence, that of 
its kind has never boon equalled in American 
Literature Klsowhero m his tenuous body of verso 
ho has shown liimaelf a cunning mastoi of vtilial 
Harmonics, and throe at least of his jioems — The 
Itaiin, The Bella, and Annabel Let — liave taken 
captive the popular imagination to ant s-traordiiiory 
extent Nevertholoes, we cannot but feel tho 
presence, more or loss, of a certain strain of afCec- 
tntion and jirotontiousiicsa in Ins verse, which, 
although not impoiring the unncrsal sw'oeliiess of 
Ins mnsie, debar one from classing it with the 
lomonlie lyrics of poets like Shelley, Keats, and 
Toimyson The dolialaMo holder hue between 
Art. and Artifieo hnds I’oe nearly ahvays on the 
wrong side Sometimes, as in Annabel Lee and 
The Brll'i, faintly so , at otlicis, as in 27 /( Haunltd 
Palact and tlio o\er-proised Raven, markedly so 
Of tourso tiiniiv leaders do not feel this To them 
thore lb Bomelhiiig jx>onluirly huniitiiig niid com- 
pe-lling 111 l"oe s imaginative' power , nor elo they 
feel any jarring note Hut excepting larafel, wliidi 
seems to me i{Uito the most magically [lerfect thing 
that Poe e-ver wrote, there is iiei poem that is not 
sjioili'd, however slightly, by some touch of tinsel 

There is the touch of tinsel even m Helen, with 
its elusive charm and flne phrasing It occurs in 
the third lino (the italics are mine) ; 

Helen, thy Ix-aiitv is to mo 

Like those Nic 6 an barks of voro 
That gently, o'er a jierfunKd sou, 

Tho vviarv, \ia\-vvorii wundorer bore 
To Ills own iiutivo shore " 

Wliy “ perfumed ” ’ This boudoir word strikes on 
artihcial note anil will not coinpeiisote even for 
sudi felicities as : 

" Tlio glory that was Gioeco 
And tho grandeur that was Rome ” 

Sometimes tho touch of tmsel shows itself, not 
in a word oi a phrase, but in tho palpable ollurt on 
the part of tho writer to intensify Ins ellects This 
is the weokneas of The Raven . the effects ore not 
subtle enough ; the shadows arc accoiituated with 
too obvious a care to achieve tho improssivo To 
a less extent The City tn the Sea, wntli its admirable 
opening, suflers from over -elaboration 'To com- 
jtare with a fantasy that is perfect m its romantic 
art, lot tho reader turn to Tennyson’s Lady of 
Shtdott after readmg Foe’s verse, and ho wiU 
realise the diflorencc 

Apart from its fitful, though genuine romaaUo 
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beauty, and admirable though not perfect artistic 
ouimmg, Poo’s verso is singularly limited m its 
scope He never touches tho brood, general inter- 
ests of hfo and thought, and has nothing of tho 
bomgn sanity of Longfellow, tho tender himuiiiily 
of Whittier, or the naked force of Wliitmaii Yet 
he is an attractive and influential poet m his own 
way, and as a pro'ioman one of the few original 
forces m American letters Had his bix-adth uiid 
sanity of outlook been at all commeiiburate witb 
his shaping and imriginative faculty, he woi-bl 
have had no peer in tho htciature of his countrj 

The IIaunti'd I’.uacb 

111 the gruuiioht of our v iilli ys 
By good anguLs tnnuiiled, 

Once u fair and statr ly pul.u a — 

Hadiaiit jialaoo — roared its head 
In Uiu iiioiiuroh Thought 's dominion.^ 
ll stood Uiuie 1 
Nov or soraph spri ad a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair ' 

Bannoro vellow, glorious, golden. 

On Its i..uf did float and flow 
(Tins— all this — was in tho olden 
Time long ago). 

And ovf ry gentle air that dalliod. 

In that awoet day. 

Along tho ramparts plumnd and pallid, 

A wingAd odour wont awav 

R andorors in thot happv v iillet . 

'Ihrough two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits tnov mg musicallv, 

To a lulu’s well-tun^d law, 

Hound about a thione whore, sitting 
( Borplij rogono ') 

In stale Ins glorv well befitting, 

Thv' ruler of tho realm was Keen 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
W os tho fair palace door, 

Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing. 
And sparkling evermore, 

A Iriiop of Ll hots, whoso awoot duly 
IIS but to sing, 

111 voices of surjvassing beaut v, 

Tlio wit anil vrisdom ot t lioir king 

But ev ll things, in roboa of sorrow. 

Assailed tliu monarch's high estate. 

(All, let us mourn I — for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon liim dusolato ’ ) 

And round about his home, the glory 
Tlint blushcsl and bloomed 
Is but a dim rememborod story 
Of the old time ciitoiubod 

And travellers now, within that valley. 

Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast fui ms that move fautoatically 
To a discordant melody. 

While, like a ghostly rapid river. 

'Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out for ev-ef 
Aid laugh — but smile no mete 

Tub City in the Sea 

Lo I Death hath roared himself a throne 
III a strongo city lying alone 
Far down withm the dim west 
Whore the good and the bad and the worst and 
the best 

Have gone to their eternal rest 
There shrines and palaces and towers 
CTime-eaten towers that tremble not I 
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Resemble nothing that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot. 
Resignedly beneath the eky 
The melancholy waters he. 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On tlie long night-time of that town ; 
But light from out the lurid sea 
Rtreams up the turrets silently — 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free — 
Up domes — up spires — up kingly halls — 
Up lanes — up Babylon-like walls — 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculpturra ivy and stone flowers — 

Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
Whose wreathdd friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters he 
So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air, 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down 

There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level with the luminous waves 
But not the riches there that lie 
In each idol's diamond eye— 

Not the gaily -|e welled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed. 

For no ripples curl, alss I 
Along that wilderness of gloss — 

No swellings toll that winds may lio 
Upon some far-off happier eea — 

No heavings hint that winds have been 
On sees less hideously serene. 

But lo, a stir is in the air I 

The wave — there is a movement there 

As if the towers hod thrust aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide — 

As if their tops had feebly given 
A void within the filmy heaven 
The wovos have now a rodder glow — 

The hours are breathing faint and low — 
And when, amid no earthly moans. 
Down, down that town shall settle hence. 
Hell rising from a thousand thrones. 

Shall do It reverence 

ISSAXEL 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
" Whose heart-strings are a lute " , 
None Bing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the ^iddy stars (so legends tell), 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice all mute. 

Tottering above 

In her highest noon. 

The enamoured moon 
Blushes with love. 

While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiades, even 
Which were seven). 

Pauses in Heaven. 

And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 

That Israfel's fire 
Is owing to that lyre 

By which he site and sings — 

The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 

But the skies that angel trod. 

Where deep thoughts are a duty — 
Where Love’s a grown-up God — 

Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship m a star 


Therefore thou art not wrong, 

Israfel, who despisest 
An unimpasBioned song , 

To thee the laurels belong. 

Best bard, because the wisest t 
Merrily live, and long 

The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit — 

Thy gnef, thy joy, thy hate, thy love. 

With the fervour of thy lute— 

Well may the stars be mute I 

Yes, Heaven is thine ; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours , 

Our flowers are merely — flowers. 

Ami the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 

If T could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he whore I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody. 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From niy lyre within the sky 

The Nate of Scaltem tn Amertcan Ftclton — The 
later years of the nineteenth coiitury witness a 
change m the character of American fiction 
Hitherto tbo rornautic note had predormiiatod , 
but just ns m England realistic stones of town 
and country life gradually grew more and mon- 
numerous, and relegated romantic adventure tn 
the background, so in Amonca the note of realism 
becomes gradually insistent The change was 
ushered m by no great names as m England, and 
few would prefer the milk-and-water scntimen- 
talitiDB of The Wide, Wide JVorld of Euzabsth 
Wetherell and The Lamplighter of Makia S 
CuMMiMS to the flamboyaiii oxcitemont of Cooper 
and Melville 

Far more mterosting is tho work of sucli American 
humorists os Bret Harte ami Mark Twain, with its 
blend of romantic realism and humorous extrava- 
gances , yet tho growing interest in humanitarian 
subjects was to produce one memorable wntor 
— Harriet BsmcHER Stowe, who is responsible 
for several interesting pictures of tho qiueter 
aspects of New England life m the Hyperton of 
Longfellow and the EUme Fenner of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes 

Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-1896), was bom 
in Ckinnecticut, lioing tho sixth child of tho noted 
Congrogatioual preacher, Lyman Beecher Her 
brother, Henry Ward, inherited his lather's powers 
of oratory, and for a while was a figure of almost 
sensational celebrity m our country Barnet was 
a thoughtful, imaginative girl, whose worship of 
Byron was met by doses of Butler’s Analogy — ^just 
as a child is given rhubarb for a plethora of sweets 
After passing through a religious crisis, she became 
what we should call pronouncedly “ Evangelical ” 
m her views In 1836 she married tho Rev Calvin 
£ Stowe, an able scholar, by no moans of tho dry- 
as-dust type He encouraged his wife’s hterary 
ambitions and proved a pleasant companion Mean- 
while she was studying tho problems of Slavery, euid 
in 1851 Unde Tom's Cabin was begun for the 
Anti-Slavery journal Kra As a serial \t did not 
attract much attention But on its publication m 
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book torm it leapt at onoe into populanly — a> 
popularity that soon became oosmopobtan 

This book was followed by another far loss 
effective slavery story, Dred . a Tale of the Great 
Jhmnal Swamp (1866) She mado two visits to 
England, meeting on the first occasion Lady 
Byron 

After Dred came The Miniater’e Wooing, an 
excellent story of colonial life Among her later 
writings, OUUovm Folks (1869) is the beat, and 
exhibits clearly the more sober realistic tendencies 
of the time 

Although she was a voluminous writer in verse, 
travel-talk, children’s stonos, novels, her reputa- 
tion will rest upon Unde Tom's Cabin, which, with 
all its crudities, has extraordinary power and grip 
Her unfortunate incursion mlo tho Byron contro- 
versy, Lady Byron Vindicated, was a sad error of 
judgment that is best forgotten 

Two novehsts of the elder romantic type ment 
briof notice . these are Theodore Wimthrop 
(1828-1861), and Fitziames O’Brien (c 1828- 
1862) Winthrop was a man of sumo culture, with 
an ebullient literary style, and a tendency to 
idcahso his characters m a slap-dash way, that 
found many admirers O'Bnen was an attractive 
Irish-Amencan joumahst, with a gift for clover 
(but only elover) verse, and an ingenious writer of 
short stories reminiscent of Foe and Hawthorne, 
yet by no moans quite imitative Ono of hia beat 
tales IS The Diamond Lens, really a striking htilo 
fantasy 

Henry Jaues (1843-1916) enjoyed n cosmo- 
politan education at New York, Geneva, Pans, and 
Boulogne Like so many literary men he was 
destined for tho Bar, though he had his sympithios 
elsewhere After a brief cantor in literary jour- 
nalism, ho published his first novel in 1875, this 
was succeeded by The American, The European, 
and Daisy Miller, A Bundle of Letters, and Washing- 
ton Square (1 880) These novels dealt for tho most 
part with American life In tho years following, 
hiB locale is more vaned, and m several books. 
The Princess of Casamassima (1886), and A London 
Life (1889), for example, he presoiitod studies of 
English socioty From tho outset ho showed a 
special aptitude for analysis of character , and ns 
tho years passed by, his analytical faculty — ^influ- 
enced by tho French Roalistic school — became more 
and more subtle Tins, combined with an elliptical 
and somewhat precious style, has stood in the way 
of his popularity The subtlety and delicacy of 
his method are at their boat m The Two Magics 
(1808), where he takes as his motif supematuralism, 
and while avoiding all those melodramatic tricks 
which writers so often rosort to, in dealing with 
this subject, achiovos a grim and poignant uitcn- 
sity which he had never hitherto atteuned Miidi 
of hiB work, bnlliant as it is, is marred by intel- 
lectual gymnastics In this lie resembles Meredith 
But Moredith’s work has a loss astringent and, on 
the whole, more poetical quality about it Yet at 
his best, James is a superb literary craftsman, 
who would be loved better were we less conscious 
of the craftsmanship 

As a cxitic, Henry James is always interesting. 
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though somewhat cimumscu'ibed in his sympathies 
Ho is seen to best advantage when dealing with 
modem French hterature His monograph on 
Hawthorne abounds in just criticism and admirable 
touches , but m broad comprehensiveness is in- 
ferior both to Leslie Stephen's critical essay and to 
Hutton’s masterly little study His recent auto- 
biographic volumes show him both at his best and 
at his worst — at his worst in constructive arrange- 
ment of his material and m lucidity , at his best in 
the delicacy and insight of their idiaracterisation 
Of late years American fiction has been paiticii- 
larly rich m writers of distinction, many of whom 
have proved as popular in England as across tho 
water 

Joel Chandleui Harris (1848-1908) is aflec- 
tionatoly remembered for his inimitable Unde 
Remus (1880), and some of our political uir- 
toonists, particularly Mr. F, Carnitheis Ouuld, 
havo good reason to be grateful for the creation 
of “ Brer Rabbit ” and tho “ Tar Baby ” — that 
“ kep’ on sayiii’ nothin’ ” 

James Lane Allen (1849) of Kentucky has 
published many tales and sketchos, doalmg with 
those regions uf America he knows so well, and his 
delicacy of treatment, his poetic insight into life, 
givo special charm to such stones as A Kentucky 
Cardinal, A Summer in Arcady, The Choir Inmsible 
Less fastidious as a litorary artist, but more 
versatile and spacious as a story-teller, is Francis 
Marion CRAWiono (1864-1909), whoso novels of 
Itahan lifo won the hearty admiration of Swin- 
burne Ho has written both of American end 
Italian life, but is ot his happiest in the Italian 
novels His earlier work — like Mr Isaacs (1 882), 
his first novel, a story of Indian life , Dr Claudius, 
and The WUch of Prague — depends rather upon tho 
suggestion of in>stery and advontiiro for its inte- 
rest But oven here, os in A Cigarette Maker's 
Romance (1890), he showed a mal sense of char- 
acter , and tho characterisation of his later novels, 
c q Via Cruets and The Heart of Romt , is oxcellont 
Two wriU'Ts of brilliant promise were cut off in 
tho height of their power : Harold Frederio 
(1800-1898), born in Utien, Now York, exhibited in 
Illumination {The Damnalum of Theron Ware) 
especially, unusual power of satiric insight and 
trenchant portraiture , and STEPiirN Crane (1870- 
1900), who won fame first of all as a war corre- 
spondent (Turkey and Greece), showed later, in Ins 
Red Badge of Courage (1806), on oxtraordmary in- 
sight into tho psycliology of tho soldier 

John Oliver Hobbes (Pearl Maiy Teresa 
Richards), although she lived for most of her life 
111 England, was bom in Boston (1867) and comes 
of American stock Her early work. Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral, The Sinner's Ci medy, &c , though 
lacking the breadth and imaginative power of her 
later novels, is in many respects more original and 
attractive, by virtue of its sprightly wit and deft 
psychology After her reception mto the Roman 
Catholic Church, her fiction grew more senous and 
weighty : but, despite its caieful craftsmansliip oiid 
oultuK^ writing, it may be questioned whether it 
possesses the vitality that marked her first adven- 
tures mto fiction She wrote also for the stage ; 
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her best play being The Amhasaadora — a clever 


comedy not vminfluonced by Oscar Wilde. Her 
comparatively early death in 1900 makes it im- 
possible to say whether she would have regained 
that toudi of vitality tliat was lacking m her later 
books Certainly, she never did full justice to her 
very considerable intellectual powers and artistic 
capacity 

At the present day one of the ablest novelists is 
Winston born at St Louis in 1871 , 

and his historical romance, Richard Carvel (1899), 
The Cnata (1901), and The Croasing (1904), a sequel 
dealing with the time of the Civil War, sliow both 
incisive vigour and breadth of imaginative sym- 
pathy 

Among the women writers may bo mentioned 
Sarah Ornk Jewett (1849), whose Tales of New 
England Life show subtle power of portraiture; 
Frances IIodoson Burnett (1849), perhaps best 
known for her LiUle Lord Fauntleroy, but seen to 
greater artistic advantage in a novel called Through 
One Adimniatralum 

Tlio sentimental humorist, Kate Douglas 
WiGoiN (1857), whose Rebecca of Sunnyhrook Farm 
was recently produced m dramatic form, but proved 
too saochanne for Kngliah tastes 

Mary Eleanor Wilkins (1862), a perfect artist 
m miniature of New England life, with an ex- 
quisite delicacy of touch, unrivalled by any of her 
contemporaries Gertrude Franklin Horn (Mrs 
Atheiton), who has never perhaps quite fulfilled 
the splendid promise of such earhor work as 
Patience Sparkawk, American Wives and English 
Husbands, but who, at her best , shows a breadth of 
treatment and a primal emotional quality unusual 
among women writers 

Finally, there are Mary Johnston (1870), a 
striking historical novelist, whoso stones. The Old 
Dominion (1898), By Order of the. Company (1900), 
and Audrey (1901), liave won high praise; and 
Edith Wharton, whose keen insight into modem 
conditions of life, and whoso fine craftsmanship, 
place her among the best novelists of the day 

Among Canadian wi iters of fiction, two men have 
mado a mark upon the fiction of the age one. 
Grant Allen (1848-1899), an extremely versatile 
wnter, who for bn'ad-and-cheoao reasons was never 
able to do full justice to his remarkable intellectual 
gifts Much of his fiction is frankly of the pot- 
boiler kind, though of its kind it is clover enough ; 
but in some of the short stones ongiiially published 
in the Oomhill Magazine, he showed a power of 
imagination nut unworthy of Poe ; and in one 
story. The Rev John Creedy — a study in racial re- 
version — he toucluMl upon a theme which has always 
fascinated Mr Kipling The best tribute one can 
pay Allen is to say, Kiphiig himself has never 
bettered the dramatic irony and intensity of this 
powerful little tale 

The other story -teUor is Sir Gilbert Parker 
(1802), who first attracted attention with those 
fresh and arresting studies of Canadian character, 
Pierre and his People (1892) Ho has written also a 
number of historical novels of good quality ; though 
his gifts are most happily shown when dealing with 
Canadian hfe— whether past or present. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882) 

His Life 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was bom on May 25, 
18U3, at Boston, Mosaachusotts, to which State his 
progenitor, Thomas Emerson, hod migrated fiom 
the Old Country in the middle of the seventeenth 
century For generations the Emersons had 
miiiistorod to the spiritual needs of the people of 
Concord, Harvard, and Boston, and Emerson’s 
father was pastor of Boston Umtanan Church at 
the time of his death m 1811 This calamity 
plunged tho family into straitened circumstances 
A small pension was paid by the church to Mrs 
Emerson for seven years, but, despite tho strictest 
economy and her untiring industry, it was a hard 
struggle to provide even the bare necessaries of 
life for her young family An aunt. Miss Mary 
Moody Emerson, placed her scanty means, as well 
as her gospel of stoicism, at tho disposal of her 
sister-in-law and nephews, and did her best to 
secure for them a good education Whether the 
little lads took as keen an mterest in her storips 
of heroic endurance as they would have done hud 
she been able to sot before them a hearty meal, 
we can but conjecture but many years later, 
Emerson paid his tribute to this Spartan training 
when he wrote 

“ It Is the Iron band of poverty, of necessity, of 
austerity, which, excluding them from the sensual 
enjoyments which make other boys too early old, has 
directed their acthity into safe and right ohaimels, 
and moke them, despite themselvee, reverers of the 
grand, the beautiful and the good.” 

Lessons began at a very early age in tho Emerson 
household, for his father deplored the fact that at 
throe years old, “Ralph does not read very ■well 
yet ” W^on nine he was sent to Boston Latin 
School, whore, m part payment for his board and 
lodging, bo render^ many small services 

For mathematics Emerson had no bont, and was 
continually in conflict with the school authorities 
for this wcaknpsB He had, howe'ver, an enthu- 
Biasm for Greek, and a profound love for Shake- 
speare and the early English dramatists, but gave 
no sign of the future poet and mystic 

In 1817 Emerson entered Harvard, tho expense 
of which was partly defrayed by an elder brother, 
who hod set up a young ladies’ school at Boston 
On leaving the university he took charge of this 
school, in order to sot his brother free for the study 
of theology, but Emerson’s natural reserve pre- 
diideil success in a girls’ school, and it was given 
up in 1825, when I^lph also began to study for 
tho ministry Ill-health inlerferetl with this for 
a time, but eventually ho was “approbated to 
proooh,” and in March 1828, ordained associate 
poster of the Old North Church m Boston, Dr 
Ware’s resignation shortly afterwords placing him 
in sole charge In the same year he married Miss 
Ellen Lomse Tuoker 'This marriage ■was one of 
sincere attachment, and her death in 1831 was a 
great blow to her husbemd 

Doubts as to certain religious observances began 
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assail the mind of Emerson, and, unable to 
satisfy these, he leaigned his pastorate m 1832. 
This set him free for a trip to Europe 

In these days of rapid transit between America 
and En^nd, it is interesting to know tliat Emerson’s 
journey took him one month and five days to 
accomplish A short visit to the Continent was 
followed by a tnp to England, where he met Words- 
worth, “ who was so benevolently anxious to 
impress upon me my social duties os an American 
citizen, that he accompanied me near a mile from 
his house, talking vohemoiitly, and over and anon 
stopping short to imprint his words ’’ 

After an interview with Coleridge, he went to 
Craigenputtook to visit Carlyle “ Th<U is the man, 
my man,” he said to his wife, — ^poinling to a 
picture of Carlylo diortly before Ins death 

In 1833 ho returned to America, and, making his 
home with his mother at Newton near Boston, 
was in groat request as a lecturer and preaelior In 
the midst of his popularity and sueix-ss, in 1835, 
he again married ; this time to Miss Lydiu Jackson, 
the daughter of Dr Charles Jackson, who claimed 
to be the first to use ether as an aniesthetic 
Emerson then bought a house at Concord, where be 
lived for the remainder of his life 

Nature, Emerson’s first book, was published m 
1830, and in 1837 he gave his famous " Vhi Beta 
Kappa ” address at Harvard on The American 
Scholar Lectures on Representative Men, that he 
had delivered in England and Scotland (1847), 
wore pubhshed m 1850, and English Traits in 
1850 

In July 1840, The Dud — a quarterly organ of the 
Transcendent alists — was starl^ Emerson's duties 
as editor — shared by Margaret Fuller and Thoroau 
— brought him into conflict with certain of his 
oontributnrs which brought about the downfall of 
the magazine four years later 

Tho famous community at Brook Farm was 
another venture of the 7'ranscondental Club This 
oo-oporative scheme had Emerson's sympathy, m 
a measure , but ho preferred life in his own httle 
farm at Concord Unfortunatoly, in 1873, his 
house was burnt down, and although most of Ins 
belongings were rescued from tho Are, the loss of 
the house itself was a serious one For all his 
success as a lecturer, his remuneration seldom 
reached ten pounds for a single lecture, and be was 
never in affluent circumstances , friends and sym- 
pathisers therefore took tho opportunity of a 
third tnp across the Atlantic, to club together for 
the rebuildmg of his houso, and great was Emerson’s 
surprise to And his home roody for occupation on 
hiB return 

Another recognition, this timo from the Old 
Country, was his nomination for the Lord Boctoi- 
ship of Glasgow University in 1874 Emerson was 
very proud of this honour, although he was defeated 
— Disraoh being elected 

A regular contributor to The Atlantic Monthly trom 
its commencement, m 1860 ho puhlishod Conduct 
of Life, followed by Society and SolUude, Letters and 
Soeud Aims, and his poem May Day, Hia last 
book, Parnassus, a collection of poems, was x>ub- 
hshod m 1874. 


For Bomo years before his death Emerson’s 
health wna gradually giving way, and at l-ong- 
fellow’a iuneral, lu February 1882, it was rvidnit 
that his powers were fast failing, for he was unal ilo 
to recall his friend’s name “When one’s wits 
begin to fail,” he once rcninrkcd, “ it is time lor tho 
heavens to open and take lom away ” — Erni rson’s 
time had thus come Aft cr ii fc w days’ illnc'ss from 
pneumonia, he passed away on April 27, I 8S2 

His Wouk 

Emerson is tho nrtifulntc? eonscieneo of New 
England There is somelliiiig euiioiisly iirn» i 
Eonal about his writings Despite the gineif ou, 
subtly distinctive pcrsonalily that einergi s tiom 
his chit-chat in lotlers and from tin ripoils of 
fnoiids, we, who have never knewn him m tlin 
flesh, think of him as a Voice rotlicr than as a Man 
We con picture tho shy, cniicul, brooding ilaw- 
thonio from his t ali s and esse j s , con oolualiso 
sharjily and distim-lly the genial phdi'sopher of 
the Breakfast 'ralle, the jiltvcidly observant llicireau 
JJut Emerson ' Wo gainer fiom the taliJ' talk of 
frioiids that he was gent le, liemgnant , humorous, 
and we may reasonably infer that theie was a 
forcefuliiess about hia presimce, or Carljle would 
not have so warmly welcomed him 

But as we turn over tlie jisgcs of his lectures 
and essays, we find ourselves meri'ly listening to 
an oracular voice utteimg words of gnomic wisdom, 
m clesr but almost expressionless (ones 

In his basic attitude towards life ho is certainly 
a mystic that is obvious to the most supeificial 
reader But the mysticism has no waimth or 
ecstasy about it It has a eolil, astringent quality, 
very agreeable to some temperaments, but diseon- 
cortiiig to tho fervent enthusiast \nieii Lowell 
said ho had a “ Greek head on right Yankee 
shoulders,” he gave us the clue to Ins chnrnefcr 
For Emerson is only half a mystic , Ins intellect 
approved this relation with tho uiisoen world, tho 
world of spirit ; having approved it, tho practical, 
ontical American side of him came uppeimost. 
When he bade us “hitch ” our “ wagon to a star,” 
many of us saw m this adjuration merely tho 
mystical moralist , nor realised that the monition 
showed quite as fully the practical moralist He 
jB quito as einplialic about the wagon as alxiut 
the star The Idealist who is alwiiys looking at 
tho star moved Emerson to mild roproncli , though 
be was tolerant enough with Ins refoimiiig friends 
•» We are a little wild hero . numberless pi ojeets 
of reform,” ho wrote, adding characteristically, “I 
am gently mad myself ” 

So gentlo, so calm, so temperate is his method 
that we do not icalibo at once the extent of his 
spintual radicalism 

The My site — Unless we grasp tho mystical side 
of Emerson’s nature, wo shall bo apt to lose our- 
selves in the steady hailstorm of pithy sayings, 
apparently unrelated with one another His cenlrul 
doctnne may be found m his Essay on tho Over- 
sold This world of ours is permeated with a 
spintual being — Soul IVhat, then, is Soul ’ It 
IB a umveiaal spintual tided life that overflows mto 
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individual liveB, working independently of our own 
efforts, when once we have allowed it ingress It 
is a life that makes for nghteousness We ore 
possessed of it Our individualities, indeed, are 
like islands lapped round by an infinite sea ^ose 
who admit its influenoo are hnked to one another 
by a social solidanty of spirit ; and everyone may 
admit the influences, and should do so, for our own 
individual strength depends on it. Every man 
may bo his own philosopher So lot us unbar our 
private door, and lot in God 

In a fine saying he tells us, “ I conceive of a man 
as always spoken to from behind, and unable to 
turn his he^ and see the speaker In all tho 
millions who have heard the voice, none ever saw 
the face ” 

Tho purpose of life, then, in Emerson’s view is to 
acquaint man with the character of his own powers 
And he must be always open to fresh impressions, 
and beware of the stereotyped mind “ I want to 
say what I fool and think with the proviso that to- 
morrow, perhaps, I shall contradict it all ” 

And this mystical attitude towards life m general, 
he cames mto its various departments lie is a 
mystic in his critical valuations No one would 
have more thoroughly endorsed Milton’s saying 
that “a good book is the precious hfe blood of a 
master spirit ” lie valued writers for their vitalis- 
ing powers He loved those who, to use his own 
quaint phrase, could make his “ top spin ” The 
groat man is a forceful hero to Carlyle; he is an 
illuminating seer to Emerson Yet each acclaimed 
him for his dynamic influence “ The unstable esti- 
mate of men,” said Emerson, “ crowd to him whose 
mind is filled with truth as the heaped waves of 
the Atlantic follow the moon ” 

In tomporamont Emerson is akin to the Quakem. 
Anger and violence he passes on ono sido As a 
thinker, ho has no wish to storm the reader with 
philoBopIiio artillery , merely to surround lum, and 
permeate him like an atmosphere 

His thought is not original, his texts aro famihar 
enough, but lie gives them freshness by hia handling 

The Moralist — Yet tho practicality of tlie man is 
quite 08 insistent as bis mysticism He believes 
absolutely m the paramount importance of con- 
duot Ills mysticism is concerned not m making 
for spiritual exaltation, but for moral stability 
With Emerson, as with Matthew Arnold, ” Conduct 
IS throo-fourths of life ” 

" Every man takes care,” says he, " that bis 
neighViour shall not cheat him, hut a time comes 
when he begins to care that he shall not cheat his 
neighbour Then all goes well Me has changed 
his market cart into a chariot of the sun ’ 

Right thinking and clean living, according to 
Emerson, go together The average moralist says, 
“Live straight and don’t waste lime in eeorch- 
mg for intellectual truth ” Emerson says, " Live 
slraight and you’ll think straight ” Morality to 
him implies hoallh — health of mmd and body; 
“ Character is the habit of action from the per- 
manent vision of truth ” Here we see the link that 
binds the moralist to the mystic Tho obedience 
to the universal spint is no blind fatalism with 
Emerson, it is conscious efiort on man’s port ; let 


him identify himself with tho sublime order of 
things, and he will do “ with knowledge what the 
stars do by structure,” fulfil the law of their being 
Thus, by understanding ourselves and identifying 
ourselves with the great forces of the umverae we 
become rulers of others Emerson takes pains 
to diow that tho moral law of tho universe is as 
clear as the physical law - and will aflect the soul 
of man just as gravitation and chemical forces 
affect his body 

Yet Emerson had little sympathy with dogmatio ’ 
rehgion . 

“ We ore all very eenslble,’ ' he says, It Is forood on 
ns every day, that churches are outgrown ; that the 
creeds are outgrown. . . . The Cliuroh is not large 
enough for the man ; It oannot inspire the enthusiasm 
which IB the parent of everything good in history . . . 
For that onthuaiasm you must have something greater 
than yourselves, and not Jess But in churches every 
healthful and thoughtful mind finds Itself in something 
leaf it IS checked, cribbed, cotiliiied 

“The Jewish cuftus is declining the Divine, or, ss 
some Will say. the truly Human, hovers, now soon, now 
unseen, hoforo us 

“ Swedenborg and Hehmen both tailed by attaching 
themselves to tlie Christian symbol instead of to the 
moral sentimont, which carries innumerable Christiani- 
ties, humanities, divimtiee, in its bosom Wliat have 
I to do with arks and passovers, ephahs and ephods 1 
. . . Good fnr Orientals, these are nothing to mo Tho 
more learning you bring to explain them, the mors 
glaring tho impertinencn Of all absurdities, this of 
somo foreigner proposing to take away iny rhetoric and 
substitute his own, and amuse me with pelican and 
stork instead of thrush and robin, palm-tnos and 
shittim-wood instead of sassafras and hickory. Booms 
the most uselosn. 

“If a man claims to know and speak of Ood, and 
carries you hsrkwanl to the phraseology of some old 
mouldered nation in another country, in another world, 
believe lum not ” 

Again : 

"I object, of courso, to the claim of miracu- 
lous dispensation — certainly not to the dorrnne of 
Clirisliunity. This claim Impairs, to my mind, the 
soundness of him who mokes it, and indisposes us to his 
oommuniou ... It is contrary to that law of Nature 
which a II wise men recognise - namely, nes'er to require 
a larger cause than is necessary to the effort 

•' The word nnraele, as it is used, only indicates tho 
ignorance of tho devotee, staring with wonder to soo 
water turned into wine, and heedless of tho stupendous 
fact of his own personality Here he stands, a lonely 
thought, harmoniously organised into correspondence 
with the universe of mind and matter What narrative 
of wonders coming down from the thousand years ought 
to charm his attention like this T ... It seems as if, 
when the Bpint of God speaks so plainly to each soul, 
it wore an impiety to be listening to one or another 
saint Jesus was better than others, because ho refused 
to listen to others and listened at home. 

“It IS BO wonderful to our neurologists that a man 
con seo without his eyes, that it does not occur to them 
that it Is just as wonderful that he should see with 
them, and that is ever the differenoo between the wise 
and the unwise tho latter wonders at what is unusual, 
the wise man wonders at tho usual. 

“Far be from me the impatience which cannot brook 
the supernatural, the vast . far be from mo the lust 
of explaining away all which ap)ie>als to the imagination, 
and tho groat preeentimenis which haunt us Willingly 
I too say. Hail I to the unknown awful powers which 
tiansoend the ken of the understanding. 

* It IS not the incredibility of the mot, but a oortain 
want of harmony between the ootion and the agent. We 
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Bre i]aed to vaster wonders. One moment of a man’s life 
la a foot BO etupendoua aa to take the luntre out of all 
fiction. But Nature never works like a conjuror ... 
The soul penetrated with the beatitude which pours 
into It on dl Bides, asks no interposition, no new laws, — 
the old are good enough for it, — ^finds in every cart- 
path of labour ways to heaven, and the humblest lot 
exalted. 

“ We want all the aids to our moral teaming We 
cannot spare the vimon nor the virtue of the saints ; 
but let it bo by pure sympathy, not with any personal or 
official claim If you are childish, and exhibit your 
aalnt aa a worker of wonders, a thaumaturgist, I am 
repelled That claim takes his teachings out of logio 
and out of Nature, and permits ofhcial and arbitrary 
eenses to be grafted on the teachings It is the praise 
of our New Testament that its teachings go to the 
honour and benefit of humanity, — that no bettor lesson 
has been taught or incarnated Let it stand, beautiful 
and wholesome, with whatever is most like it in the 
teaching and practice of men , but do not attempt to 
elevate it out of limnanity by saying, ’ Tins was not a 
man,' for then you confound it with the fables of every 
popular religion, and ray distrust of the story makes 
mo distrust the doctrine as soon os it difiere from my 
own behef ” 

Tho ossenoe of religion to Emereon, an to Carlyle, 
was the moral life Theology he looked upon aa 
“ tho rhetoric of morals ” “ Men talk,” ho com- 

plained, “ of ‘ mere morality,’ vrhioh is much as if 
wo should say : Poor God, with nobody to help 
him I ” 

Emerson will have little to do with tho Dtih- 
tanon conception of morality aa the promoter of 
happiiicsH Ho believes that the State should try 
to secure the greatest gooil of tho greatest number ; 
but '‘good” to him meant spiritual good; and 
might oven mvolve some measure of material un> 
liappuiess : 

“ Ho that feeds men servoth few ; 

Ho servos all who dares bo true ” 

The Optimml — Emerson was not blind to the 
evolutionary doctrine, as some imagine , in fact it 
IS his outlook on evolution that made him so opti- 
mistic Note this vigorous and eloquent passage . 

“ Very few of our race can be said to bo yet finished 
men. Wo still carry sticking to us some remains of 
tho preceding irilcior quadruped organisation Wo 
call these millioiiB men , but they are not yet men 
Half engaged in the soil, paumg to gi I free, man needs 
all the music that can bo brought to disengage liini If 
1.OV0, red Ixivo, with tears and jov, if Want with his 
scourge, if War with his cannonade, if Christianity with 
Its chanty, if Trade with its money, if Art with its 
portfolios, if Science with her telegraphs through the 
deeps of space and time, can set his dull nerves Uirob- 
bing, and by loud taps on his rough chrysalis can break 
its walls and lot the new creature emerge erect and 
free, — make way and sing pecan I Tho age of tho 
quadruped is to go out, the age of tho brain and of the 
heart is to come in The time will come when the ev il 
fonns wc have known can no more be organised Man's 
culture can spare nothing, wants all the material Ho 
IS to convert all iinpoaiincnts into Instrunienie, all 
enoinios into power Tho formidable mischief will 
only make the mors useful slave And if one shall 
read tho future of tho raee limted in the organic effort 
of Nature to mount and meliorate, and the corresponding 
impulse be tho better in the human being, we shall 
dare affirm that there is nothing he will not overcome 
and convert, until at last culture shall absorb the 
chaos and gehenna He will convert the Funes into 
Muses, and the hells into benefits ” 
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Emerson has often emphasized the enormous 
influence of heredity and environment Not un- 
naturally we may inquire how far liis own optimism 
IS the result of a happily iialonced disposition . 

" Men arc,” ho said frankly, what thoir mother 
made thorn You may as well ask a loom whioh weaves 
huckaback why it does not make cashmere, as expect 
poetry from this engineer, or a chemical discovery from 
that jobber.” 

Now Emerson ’s whole life shows him to have 
been a man of a naturally sanguiiin and bright dis 
position Tho Bights which eo distribsi'il Carlyle, 
the tragic spectacle of misery and degradation in 
the streets of London, ehockod him, but loft no 
strong impression Evil, ho declares, has nc reel 
oxistenoe, and vaiushos when wo come to see the 
whole, instead of dwelling on isolated facts Uis 
life had its sorrows, but for tho most part it was 
free of those things that chafe and worry Ho never 
experienced the oppressive problem of industrial 
warfare , had no sense in hm own life of wasted 
effort , nor know of the heartrending fight with 
dobihtatmg dihoase No deep tidal passion swept 
over his soul , there were neilher ecstasies nor 
horrors in his nature ; but temperate equability 
Circumstances did something, temperamrnt (as is 
always the case) a greet deal m determimng the 
tone of hiB philosophy and its note of tranquil and 
cheerful nssumneo Being bom on tho heights he 
could ill realise tho hanlsliips of those less fortunate 
ones who stumble along iii tho valley below, baffled 
by ground mists 

The moat satisfying point about EmeiBon’s 
thought IS not its optimism but its ensp practic- 
ality What IB the good of tolbng a man or woman 
whose life has boon blighted by another’s baseness 
that evil has no real oxistenco ? What consolation 
IS atfordoil by telling the victim to cancer that “ all’s 
right with the world ” T It is not Browning’s 
optimism, but his courage and gnt that inspire his 
readers ; it is not Emorson’s optimism, but his 
cool common-sonso and sensitiveness to spinluat 
values, that count for those who construe Ins pages 
His views on the' problem of Evil will appeal to 
those 111 basic nlliiiity with him They cannot 
touch others At. the beat his goiierahsation is but 
a cheery guess, for which he gives no mtollectual 
justihcation But the cummon-sonse bolpfulness of 
such hues as these is quite obvious . 

“ Some of the ills yon have cured. 

And llio sharpest you still have survived. 

But what torments of pain you endured 
From the Evil that never arn\ od ” 

To do him justice, it should be said that Emerson, 
despite the tonacity of his own conyictums, never 
attempted propagandist work Like Newman, he 
diahked coni roversirs, and held that they were for 
the most port futile As early as 1838 he had 
■W'nlfen : 

“ I do not gladly utter any deep con\ let ions on the 
soul in a eoinjuiny where I think it will be conhsted 
No, nor unloas I think it will bo welcomed. Truth has 
already ceased to bo itself if polemically said ” 

■* Unless I think it wnll bo welcomed ” Ihe 
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words ars signifioa&t and illustrate the man’s wholo 
attitude ; its stren^h as well os its hinitations 

Emerson’s was a high-minded and finely moulded 
nature. Among the moral counsellors of the age 
he will always hold a distinguished place, for the 
spiritual delicacy of his momtions and tho practical 
wisdom of his ethics 

HENRY DAVID THOBEAU (1817-1862) 
His Life 

Henky David Thoreau, who has described him- 
self as ” a mystic, a transcendentalist, and a natural 
philosopher,” was bom at Concord on July 12, l8l 7 
His father, a quiet, unambitious business man, who 
took no part ui the politics or social problems of 
the day, was of French birth ; his mother, a slirewd, 
kindly, hospitable Scotchwoman, a striking con- 
trast to hor husband, was an inveterate talker — in 
fact, wherever Mrs ITioreau appeared all work hod 
to bo put aside Their four children, of whom 
Henry was tho third, were one in high ideals, and 
without wealth or social influence imparted on air 
of mdividualily and digmty to the common round 
of their daily lives 

Thoreau 's early education, received nt private 
schools, was a good one, with special attention to 
the classics ; and, on going to Harvard at the age 
of sixteen, ho was a good Greek scholar Ho was a 
sturdy, manly youth of stoical fortitude and affec- 
tionate disposition, with simple, unaffected tastes, 
an innate love of nature and books, and found a 
wonderful fascination in overytlung pertaining to 
the North American Indians 

Having graduated m 1 837, ho left Harvard with 
Josioh Qumey's testimony to his morel and m- 
tollectual qualifications as a teacher, and found 
employment for a short time at the Grammar 
School at Concord. On April 11, 1838, he dehvered 
his first lecture at tho Froemosoiis’ Hall, on the 
subject of Sonely, liefore tho Concord Lyceum 

Unable to settle down to regular teaching w'ork, 
ho turned to his father’s trade of pened making, 
and during the next few years followed a variety 
of occupations 

The acquaintance wnth Emerson had begun in 
1837 and rqienod into the closest intimacy , m 1841 
Thoreau became a member of Emerson’s household 
for two years, and assisted in editing The lhal, to 
which he oliso contributed until its extinction in 
1844 

In 1845 the much-t alked-of Walden episode began 
to take shape Thoreau had for years meditated a 
hfe of retirement, and his fnend Ellery Cbanning 
wrote : 

“I see nothing for you In this earth hut that field 
whioli I once chnstincd ‘ Bnars ’ , go out upon that, 
build yooiHolf a hut and there begin tho grand proceaa 
of devouring yourself olive.” 

’Thoreau took his advice, borrowed on axe, and 
began to cut the timbers for the famous hut built 
on the edge of Walden Pond, where for over two 
years he laboured and studied m seclusion Yet 
he was no misanthropic mdividual He still held 
social mteroourse with his fnends, but “The man 


I meet,’’ he said, “ is seldom so instructive as the 
silence which he breaks ” He had few wants, and 
these he satisfied by some small piece of work of 
any nature that would bring a quick remuneration, 
the greater portion of his time bemg utilised m 
writing his dohghtful expiTienoos of A Week on the 
Concord and Memniac itivers, published in 1849, 
and an Eaaay on, Carlyle that first appeared m 
Oraham'g Magazine m 1847. 

From a lad ho had kcjit a journal m which ho 
recorded his thoughts as well os tho minutest ob- 
servation of his walks and excursioiis In 1860 
the volumes numbered thirty, and form the ground- 
work of his essays and lectures 

Horace Greeley, editor of the Tribune, gave 
Thoreau much friendly advice and assistance in 
placing his literary work, and after IVafden (1864) 
was publiiJied, it was Groelev who wrote ; “ There 
is a small doss in England who ought to know what 
you have written,’’ and siiggosled that copies of 
Walden and the Wt'pi: bo sent to tho WeetminaCer 
Review, whuso editor has “expresseil surprise that 
your book has not boon sent him, and 1 could find 
veiy few who had read or soon if ” Tho Week had 
a poor sale of three humlred copies m eight years ; 
but a small edition of Walden was exliaustod before 
tho author’s death 

A vigorous supporter of the Anti-Slavory move- 
ment, Thoreau lootured in 1854 on behalf of tho 
Alsilitionibts and in dcfenco of John Brown, and tho 
Walden hut v as regarded os a “ stat ion on the 
underground railroad,’’ nhero slaves could reciivo 
hospitality and refuge vlien required Neither had 
Thoreau any sympathy n ith the Mexican Wai, and 
suffcwHl imprisonment m default of paying tho 
church tax Ills iiuligriaiiuii at bis friends paying 
tho tax and procuring his relooso is well known. 

'Jlioreau was not a physically strong man In 
1859 ho wrote to a friend 

“The doctors ore all afraid that I am aufferlog for 
want of society Was never a cobb like it ' Jirst, I 
did not know I was suffering at all ; secondly, as an 
Irishman might say, I liod thought it was indigestion 
of the society I got ” 

The following year pulmonary consumption be- 
came oviUeiil , and for two years he lived on, working 
mduslnously so long as he could hold his jiencil 
Patient, cheerful, and consoling to those around 
him, ho prefeired to endure tho greatest suffering 
rather than have his mind duUed by narcotics On 
May 0, 1862, ho was grunted a “ gentle, easy exit,” 
and aft er a public funeral was buried in “ Sleepy 
Hollow ” — the village cemetery 

Hib Work 

Among American men of letters there are more 
winiimg personalities than that of Thoreau, more 
versatile htorary artists, but none — ^not even Whit- 
man hinisolf — more interestmg One proof of this 
hes in the widely varying estimate of Thoreau’s 
character and genius to be found in contemporary 
criticism By some he is regarded os a poor imita- 
tion of Emerson, given to posing, and the Walden 
episode has been referred to as a theatneal flourish 
Lowell and Robert Louis Stevenson, to mention 
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two ol his most formidable cntics, liave covered 
him with aatcasiio ridicule, and o\on Mr Watts- 
Dunton, the avowed frioiid of the “ Children of the 
Open Air,” in his introduction to an edition of 
Walden, impugned his smconty, leaving us with the 
impression that Thoroau was an uncomfortable 
kind of egotist As it is the Walden episode wliidi 
haa been chiefly responsible for the critical diatribes, 
it may bo well to examine this two years’ sojourn m 
the woods near Concord, and see how far it deserves 
the ire tliat has been called down upon it 

From his earliost years, Thoroau diowed a passion 
for the open — ^luimist ukal >1y sincero and whole- 
hearted In 1839, soon after leaving college, ho 
mode hiB first long jaunt in company with his 
brother Jolm This was a voyage on the Concord 
and Merriinac rivers 

The keen enjoyment alTorded to mind and Issly 
by this and subsequent outings suggested to 
Thoioau the desirability of a longer and more inti- 
mate association with Nature Walden Wood hod 
been a familiar and favoured spot for many years, 
and so be began the building of his tabernacle there 
6o far from being a sudden, sensational resolve with 
an eye to effect, it was the natural outcome of hia 
passion for the open 

lie hud his living to earn, and would go down 
into Conooiil from time to time to sell the results of 
Ills handiwork He was quite wiUmg to see friends 
anil ony chanon travidlers who visited from other 
motives than mere iiiqiiiHilivciiesa On the other 
hand, the life lio iJio|ius(xl for himself as a temporary 
oxixMimunt wotilil alloid many hours of congenial 
solitude, when he could study the ways of the 
animals that ho lovoil, and give free expression to 
his imturahstio onthusiasms 

Far too niucli lias been mode of the Walden 
episode. It has boon written upon as if it had 
representod the totality of Thoreau’s hfe, instead 
of being merely an mterosting episode Cntioa 
bavo ammnd verted upon it, os if tho lime had been 
spent m brooding, self-pity, and sentimental afleo- 
tations, os if Thoreau had gone there to escape 
from his fellow-men All this seems to me wide of 
tho mark He went to Walden not to escape from 
ordinary life, but to fit himself for ordinary life 
The sylvan sohtudes, as he know, had thoir lessons 
for him no leas than the busy haunts of men. 

Yet it IS a mistake to think, os some do, that 
he favoured a kmd of Kousseau-like ” return to 
Nature,” without any regard to the conventions 
of civilisation. 

" It is not ” ho stotps emphatically, “ for a man to 
put iiiinsoli in uppnsitioii to Hociety, iiut to maintain 
liiinHi'lf in wliatever allitudo lio hnds hiinsilf through 
olHidiunpo to tho laws of ins own Iwing, winch will 
never Ix) orio of opposilion to a just goveraiiicnt I 
left tliu woods for os good a reason as 1 wont there. 
I’erliaps it sccinisl to mo that 1 Iiad sovoral more lives 
to livo, and could not aparo any inoro tune for that one ” 

This is not tho language of a crank, or the words 
of a man who, as Lowell unfairly said, seemed “ to 
insist in pubhc m going bock to flint and stoel when 
there is a match-box m his pocket.” 

Lowell's criticism of Thoreau, mdeed, is quite 
wide of the mark. It assumes througtout that 


Thoreau aimed at ** an entire independence of 
mankind,” when Thoroau himsolf repeatedly says 
that he aimed at nothmg of the sort He mode an 
expenmeut for the purpose of seeing what a simple, 
frugal, ojjen-air life would do for him The cNpcri 
meut being mode, ho relumed quietly to tho icm- 
ditions of ordinary life But he did net lack self- 
nssuranLC, and his frank sat isfacl loii w^ilh the results 
of luB experiment was not altogether plcaBing to 
those who had scant sympathy with his jiassioii for 
the earth 

To be quite fair to Lowell and oOicr hostile 
cntics, one must admit that, gonmno us ihureuii 
was, he had the habit, common to self -t out, mii il and 
sclf-opmionalcfl men, of talking at times as tlieu'rli 
his very idiosyiicrasios were rules of ruiidurt im- 
perative upon others His theory of life -was sound 
enough, his demand for simple modes of living, for 
a closer lommunion with Niiturf, for a more s\m- 
patholio understanding of the “brute cn'utioii," 
wore reasonable beyond question But the Emci- 
sonian momiensm (which gives an ajifH-aranco of 
dogmatism, when no dogmatism is mto.ulecl) st.irts 
up from time Vo timo and giies the render the 
impression tli.it the path to ailvntion tiiiversos 
Walden, all other paths being negligible, and that 
you cannot attain perfection unless you keep a pet 
squirrel 

Yet, if a sentence here and there has an annoying 
flavour uf complacent dogmatism, and if tbe nolo 
of self-assertion grows t no loud on occasion for our 
sensitive oars, yet his life and writings, considered 
as a whole, do not assuredly favour venUols so 
unfavourable as those of L iwell and Stoveiisun 

There are certam aspects of Thoreau’s nature 
that help us to understand more fully tho signih- 
conce of the Walden episode, and the special value 
of his writings 

In the first place there was that touch of wildness 
m his nature that made a simple, austere life especi- 
ally attractive to him, and made him peculiarly 
critical of modem civilisation 

It was in no quixotic spirit, in no burst of moral 
crusading zeal, that be undertook the experiment 
It was a natural expression of Ins temperament, 
and he felt, qmle rightly, that along these hues he 
was likely to accomplish the most efhcient work 

Thoreau ’s sympathy with and insight into tbe 
Indian character is on a par with Borrow’s slfinity 
with the Gypsies If ho could not give to Ins inti- 
mate knowledge such hnppy literal expression as 
Borrow could, it hos at any rate inspired some of 
his host possagoB A lover of Indian relies from his 
childhood, he followed tho Indians into their haunts 
and convorsed with thorn frequently ; ho iinder- 
stocxl the apparent coldness and reserve whiih 
debarred the ordinary man from mteroourse, for 
ho liad no little of this reserve and impenetrabihty 
himsidf, and saw the fine points of their character 
Take, for mstonco, this illuminatmg passage from 
A Weei; on the Concord : 

“ Wo talk of civilising the Indian, but that Is not tho 
name for his improvement By the wary mdi poiicleneo 
and aloofness of lus dim forest-life he prrserws his 
intercourse with lus native gods, and is admitted from 
time to time to a rare and peculiar society ailh Aaturo. 
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He has glances of starry recognition to which our stdons 
are stranrars. The steady illumination of his ^nius, 
dim only because distant, is like the faint but satisfying 
light of the stars compared with the dazzling but m- 
offectual and short-hved blaze of candles ... We 
would not alwa}rB be soothing and taming Nature, 
breaking the horse and the oz, but sometimes ride the 
horse wild and chase the buffalo. The Indian’s inter- 
course with Nature is at least such as admits of the 
greatest independence of each If ho is somewhat 
of a stranger in her midst, the gardener is too much of 
a familiar There is something vulgar and foul in the 
latter’s closeness to his mistress, something noble and 
cleanly in the former’s distance In civilisation, as in 
a Bouthwn latitude, mem degenerates at length and 
yields to the incursion of more northern tribes — 

* Some nations yet shut in 
With hills of ICO. ’ 

” There are other savager and more primeval aspects 
of Nature than our poets have sung It is only white 
man’s poetry — ^Horner and Ossian even can never 
revive in London or Boston, And yet behold how these 
cities are refreshed by the more tradition or the im- 
perfectly transmitted fragrance and flavour of these 
wild fruits If one could listen but for an instant to 
the chant of the Indian muse, wo should understand 
why we will not exchange hia savageness for civilisation 
Nations are not whimsical. StMl and blankets are 
strong temptations, but the Indian does well to oon- 
tmue Indian." 

Those are no empty generalisations, but the com- 
ments of a man who has observed closely and 
sympathetically All of Thoreau's references to 
Indian life ment the closest attention For, as I 
have said, they help to explam the man himself 
He had a suflBcient touch of wildness to be able to 
dotaob himself from the civilised man’s pomt of 
view Hence the life of the woods came so naturally 
to bun The luxuries. Hie oxoilomeiits, that mean 
so much to some, Thoroau pemsed by mdiilerently 
'Iliere is much talk to-day of “ the simple life,” and 
the phrase has become tainted with affectation 
Often it moons nothing more than a passing fad on 
the part of overfed society people, who are anxious 
for a new sonsation A iiid with a moral Savour 
about it will always commend itself to a oertam 
section There is no real mtention of hving a 
simple life any more than there is any deep resolve 
on the part of the man who takes the waters 
annually to abstain m the future from over-eating. 
But with Thoreau the eimple life was a vital reality. 
He was not devoid of American self-consciousness, 
and perhaps he pats himself on the hack for his 
healthy tastes more often than we should hke 
But of his fundamental smcerity there can be no 
question 

He saw even more clearly than Hmerson the 
futility and dobihtating effect of extravagance and 
luxury— eepeoially American luxury And bus 
whole life was an indignant protest 

And if the touch of wildness m Thoreau helps us 
to understand the man and his writings, his 
Oriental sympiathios help still further m this direc- 
tion. Be was fundamentally at one with Eastern 
modes of regarding life ; and the pantheistic tend- 
ency of his rebgious thought, especially his care 
and reverence for all forms of life, suggest the devout 
Buddhist The vaned references scattered through- 
out his writings to the Sacred Books of the Eut, 
show bow Orientalism affected bun. 


Herem we touch upon the most attractive side 
of the man ; for it is this Orientalism, I think, in 
hiB nature that explains his regard for, and his 
sympathy with, the birds and animals. 

The tenderness of the Buddhist towards the lower 
oieation is not due to sentimentalism, nor is it 
neoeasanly a sign of sensitiveness of feehng In 
his profoundly mterestmg study of the Burmeee 
people Mr Fieldmg Hall thus sums up the teaching 
of Buddha : “ Be m love with all things, not only 
with your follows, but with the whole world, with 
every creature that walks the earth, with the birds 
m the air, with the insects in the gross AU bfe is 
akin to man ” The oneness of life is roolised by the 
Eastern as it seldom is by tho Western The love 
that stirs m your heart kmdled the flower mto 
beauty, and broods in the great silont pools of the 
forest 

But Nature is not always kind. That ho cannot 
help feehng She inspires fear as well as love. 
She scatters peace and consolation, but con scatter 
also pam and death All forms of life are more or 
less sacred The creatures of the forest whose 
ferocity and cunning are manifest, may they not be 
inhabited by some human spirit that has misused 
hia opporlumties m hfe ^ Thus they have on 
affinity with us, and are signs of what we may be- 
come 

So if a measure of saorednoss attaches to all bfe, 
however unfnendly and harmful it may seem, the 
gentler forms of hfe are especially to bo objects of 
reverence and aflection 

In one particular, however, Thoreau’s attitude 
towards the earth and all that therein is differed 
from the Buddhist, iiiasmiieh as tlio fear that enters 
mto the Elastoni’s earth-worship vas entirely 
purged from his mind Mr Page has instituted a 
suggestive comparison between Thoreau and St 
Francis d’Assisi Certainly the rare magnetic 
attraction which Thoreau seemed to have exer- 
cised over hiB " brute fnonds ’’ was quite as remark- 
able os the power attributed to St Francis, and it 
is true to say that m both cases tho sympathy for 
animals is constantly justified by a reference to a 
dim but real brotherhood The brutes are " un- 
developed men ” ; they await their transformation 
and stand on their defence ; and it is very easy to 
see that inseparably boimd up with this view there 
are certain elements of mysticism common to the 
early saint and the Amenian " hut builder 

And yet, perhaps, Mr Page presses the analogy 
between the mediesval saint and the American 
** poet-natumlist ’’ too far. St. Francis had an 
ardent, passionate nature, and whether leading a 
hfe of diBBijiation or tending to the poor, there is 
about him a royal impulmveness, a passionate 
abandonment, pointing to a temperament far re- 
moved from Thoreau’s 

Prodigal m his chanties, riotous m his very 
austenties, his tcndenioss towards the animals 
seems hko the overflowing of a finely sensitive and 
artistic nature. With Thoreau one feels in the 
presence of a more tranquil, more self-contained 
spint ; his affection is the affection of a kindly 
scientist who is intensely mterestod in the ways 
and habits of buds, beosta and fishes; one who 
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does not give them the Burplue of the love he bears 
to’warde his fellow-men so much os a care and love 
which he does not extend so freely towards hia 
fellows I do not moan that he was apathetic, 
especially when his fellow-creatures were in trouble ; 
his eloquent defence of John Brown, his kmdness 
towards simple folk, are sufficient testimony on 
this score But on the whole his mterest m men 
and women, genuine as it was, lacked the personal 
warmth and eager inquisitiveness that he showed 
towards the denizens of the woods and streams — 
his suggestive, yet somewhat anieimc essay on 
Fnendahvp bears out this criticism 1 am not sure 
that Hawthorne was so far out m his characterisa- 
tion of Donatello, the creature half animal, half 
man, which he says was suggested by Thoreau It 
does not pretend to reahse all his characteristics, 
nor do justice to his fine qualities None the less 
m its picture of a man with a flavour of the wild 
and untamable about him, whose uncivilised nature 
brings him into close and vital iiitunacy with the 
animal world, we dotect a real psychological affinity 
with Thoreau May not Thoreau ’s energetic re- 
bukes of the evils of civilisation have received an 
added zest from his instinctive repugnance to many 
of the civilised amemtios valued by the majority J 

Tlioreau’s love of children, moreover, is a fresh 
instanco of his attraction towards simpler, more 
elemental forms of life Men and women not ringed 
round by civilised conventions, children who have 
the freshness and wiklness of the woods about 
them i such wore the human beings that mterested 
him 

Pleasant stories are told of bis children’s parties 

“ His rosourcos for entertainment,” says Mr Moncure 
Conway, ” were inexhaustllilo He would tell stones 
of tho Indians who once dwelt thereabouts till the 
cliildren ahnoet looked to soo a rod man skulking with 
his arrow and stone, and every plant or flower on the 
hunk or in the water, and e\ory fish, turtle, frog, hrord 
ahout WHS transformed by the wand of his kriowlodge 
from the low form into which the sjiol] of our ignorance 
hod reduced it, into a mystic beauty 

” Lit tie Edward Emerson, on one occasion, carrying a 
basket of fine hucklclierries, hod a fall and spilt them 
all Groat was liia distress, and offers of berries could 
not console him for the loss of those gathered by him- 
self But Thoreau came, put liis arm round the troubled 
child, and explained to him that if tho crop of buckle- 
liernes was to eontinuo it was necessary that some 
should tie seuttorod Nature had provided that little 
boys and girls should now and then stumble and sow 
the berries ‘ Wo shall,’ ho said, * have a grand lot of 
bushes and berries on this spot, and we shim owe them 
to you ’ Edward began to smil e-” 

’Thoreau evidently knew how to console a child, 
no loss than how to make friends with a squirrel. 

Somotimea he would play juggler tricks for us,” 
records a lady who knew him when she was a child, “ and 
swallow his knife and produce il again from our ears or 
noses Wo usually ran to bring some apples for him 
os soon as he came in, and often he would cut one m 
halves in fine points that scarcely showed on close 
examination, and then the joke was to auk Father to 
break it for us and see it fall to pieces in his hands. 
But perhaps tho evomngs most charming were those 
when he brought some ears of pop-oom in his pocket 
and headed an expedition to the garret to hunt out the 
old brass wormmg-pan , m which he would put the 


com, and hold it out and shake It over the flra till It 
was heated through, and at last, as we listened, tlM 
ratthng changed to popping. When this became very 
brisk, he would hold the pan over tho rug and lift the 
hd, and a beautiful fountain of the white corn flew 
all over us It required both strength and patience 
to hold out the heavy warming-pan at arm’s length 
so long, and no one else ever gave us that pleasuie ” 

Thoreau’s intellectual indebtedness to Emerson 
must not be overlooked ; and some of his earlier 
work suSers somewhat from a too faithful dis- 
cipleship, m the vocal mutation of the " voice 
oracular ” Occasionally, indeed, it is hard to 
distmguish the disciple from his master, as when 
be writes : 

” How osn we expect a harvest of thought who have 
not a seedtime of character I ” 

“ Only he can be trusted with goods who can present 
a face of bronze to expectations ” 

But this IB only a passing phase, 'Dioreau is no 
weak replica of Emerson ; and the bond between 
them IS at bottom a real spiritual bond , a common 
outlook on life ; the imitativeness is a pure literary 
tnck that young inexperienced writers frequently 
fall into before they have found their own individual 
style 

This Thoreau did m his WiMen Beyond an 
imaginative affinity with the author of Nature, 
there is nothing Emcisoman m the following in- 
dividual and charactenstic passage ■ 

** The stillness wan intense and almost eonsciouB, as 
U it were a natural sabbath The air was so elastic and 
crystalline that it had the same elTect on tho landscape 
that a gloss has on a picture — to givo it an ideal remote- 
ness and perfection The lend ape was bathed in a 
mild and quirt light, while the woods and fences 
chequered and partitioned it with new regularity, and 
rough and uneven Helds stretched far away with lawn- 
liko smoothness to the honron, and the clouds, finely 
distinct and picturesque, seemed a fit drapery to hang 
over fairyland ” 

The ascetic hardmess of Thoreau is well illus- 
trated ui this " Naturalistic ” sketch . 

*' The wonderful piurity of Nature at this season is a 
most pleasing fact Every decayed stump and moss- 
grown stone and rush of the dead leaves of autumn 
aro concealed by a clean napkin of snoa In tho bare 
fields and tnekhng woods seo what \irtiie survives In 
the coldest and bleakest places the warmest chanties 
BtiU maintain a foothold A cold and searching wind 
dnvoB away all contagion, and nothing can withstand 
it, but what has a virtue m it ; and accordingly what- 
ever we moot with in cold and bloak places os the tops 
of mountains, we nsjwot for a sort of sturdy innocence, 
a Puntan toughness,” 

Thoreau, indeed, is at bis best as a poetic observer 
of Nature His style lacks the nrh opulence of 
Jefferies, but it has u cool clanty and austere beauty 
of its own He has been called “ the Poai -Natura- 
list,” by many ; end by a few acclaimed as a 
Philosopher But he is really neither the one nor 
the other He had neither the intellectual equip- 
ment of the naturalist, nor the ratiocinative power 
of the philosopher He had neither the scientist's 
faculty of correlating facts, nor the philosopher’s 
fiiculty of generalising from them. He is a hteraiy 
Vagabond. 
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Mr Sanborn 'when first he net him described 
biTn as looking hke “a sort of wise, wild beast.” 
This vivid httle touch is more illuminating than 
the elaborate picture be makes of Thoreau ulti- 
mately, as poet and philosopher 

The literary vagabond is at bottom a wise, 'wild 
beast ; and nO bod blend either Emerson’s ad- 
mirable httle sketch bears out this aspect of the 
man : 

" It was a pleasure and a pnvilege to walk with him 
He knew the country bke a fox or bird, and pamed 
through It as freely by paths of hia own. Under bju arm 
he carried on old music-book to press plants g in his 
pocket his diary and pencil, a spy-glass for birds, micro- 
scope, jack-knife, and twine Ue wore straw hat, 
stout shoes, strong gray trousers to brave shrub-oaks 
and smilax, and to climb a tree for a hawk's or squirrel’s 
neat. Ue waded into the pool for the water-plants, and 
his strong legs were no insignificant part of his armour. 
His intimacy with ammsJs suggested what Thomaa 
Fuller recorm of Butler the apiulogist, ‘ that either 
he hod told the bees thmgs, or the hod told him * 
Snakes coiled round his Teg, the fishes swam mto lua 
hand, and he took them out of the water ; he pulled 
the woodchuck out of its hole by the tail, and toolc the 
foxes under his protection from the hunters. Ho con- 
fessed that he sometimes felt like a hound or a panther, 
and, if bom among Indians, would have been a fell 
hunter But, restrained by his Massachusetts culture, 
he played out the game in the mild form of botany 
and ichthyology His power of observation seemed to 
indicate additional senses ; he saw as with microscope, 
heard as with ear-trumpet, and his memory was a 
photographic register of all he saw and hoard Every 
foot lay in order and glory In hia mind, a type of tlio 
order and beauty of the whole ” 

At the same time I do not wish to underrate 
Thoreau’s work os a thinker or os on observer of 
Katuro He was a fresh-minded and keen observer 
of natural phenomena, but his observations are far 
less valuable for sciontifio data (as arc the iiatural- 
ista) than as supplying him 'with agreeable matenai 
for humorous fancy, for ethical reflection, or for 
graceful and delicate description In like manner, 
while as a thinker he is vigorous and effective in 
his own discursive and fragmentary way, 'with 
flashes of gnomio wisdom that, if less impressive 
than Emerson at his boat, are more relishable ; yet 
it IB idtimately his manner of speetdi rather than his 
matter of thought that arrests us the most For 
his thought after all is a piquant Mend of pantheism, 
orientalism, piiritaiiism, paganism : an attractive 
enough patchwork to deck a hteiary vagabond, 
but a ^ade distracting m a philosopher 

Why not leave hun then as the “wise, wild 
beast ” ; a curious and arresting porsonaiity, half 
scholar, half faun ; a mystic and a realist, sarcastic 
moralist and idyllio naturahst. In this way we 
can enjoy best his vagrant moods, acconUng to our 
own inclination and the mood of the moment ; 
acclaiming him when, as the fervent moralist, be 
-writes in lolty vein of “ Life without Pnnoiplo 
underlying it ” ; or delighting in his pagan humour, 
as when, while dying, an earnest young fnond asked 
him whether he had made his peace with the next 
world, and Thoreau replied : “ One world at a 
time ” ; or lingenng with the poetic observer of 
Nature, with his cold, bracing imagination and love 
of elemental things ; or flncdly, responding to the 


fisroe enthusiasm of the bero-worahipper, when he 
writes on John Brown or Thomas Carlyle 

Thus there is abundant diversity m Hioreeu. 
Herem hes his charm as a man of letters Of his 
verse I have said httle, for though, like all he wrote, 
it IS striking and mdi-vidual, he was a poetic thinker 
rather than a poetic artist. Yot he wrote one set 
of verses, which may not unfittingly serve to round 
ofi this review of the man and Ins work ; for they 
abound m self-revealmg touches and are among 
the happest that he -wrote : 

“ I am a parcel of vain strivings tied 
By a chance bond together 
Danglmg this way and that, llieir links 
Were made so loose and wide 
Methinka 

For milder weather. 

A bunch of violets without their roots 
And sorrel intemiixod. 

Encircled by a wisp of straw 
Once coiled about their shoots. 

The law 

By which I’m fixed. 

Some tender buds were left upon my stem 
In mimicry of hie, 

But ah, the children will not know 

Till Time has withered them. 

The woe 

With which they're rife ” 

“ We should treat our minds — that is, ourselvos — 
as innocent and inaenaoua children, whose guardians 
we are, and be careful what objects and what subjects 
we thrust on their attention Read not the Tunes 
Read the Etcroities. OonventionaliUcs arc at length 
BB bad as impuntiee. Even the facts of scioncu may 
dust the mind by tMir dryness, unless they are in a 
Honso effaced each morning, or rather reiidorod fertile 
by the dews of fresh and living truth Knowledge 
does not come to us by details, but in flashes of liglit 
from heaven Yes, every thought that posses ttirougli 
the mind helps to wear and tear it, and to deepen the 
ruts, which, as in the stroots of I’ompeii, ev mce lio« much 
It lias been used How many things there arc concern 
Ing which we might well deliberate whether no had 
better know them, — ^had better lot thoir jxiddhng carts 
be driven, even at the slowest trot or walk, over that 
bridge of glorious span by which we trust to puss at 
lust from the farthest brink of tune to the nearest shore 
of eternity I Have wo no culture, no refinement, — but 
skill only to live coarsely and serve the devil 1 — ^to 
acquire a little worldly wealth, or fame, or liberty, 
and make a false show with it, as If we were all husk 
and shell, with no tender and hving kernel to us ? Shull 
our institutions be hke those chestnut-burrs which 
contam abortive nuts, perfect only to prick the fingers t "1 

“When I think of Brown and Ills six sons, and his 
Bon-in-law, not to euumrrate the others, enlisted lor 
this fight, proceodmg coolly, reverently, humanely to 
work, for months if not years, sleeping and wrdung 
upon it, Bummonng and wintering the thought, without 
expecting any reward but a good conscience, while 
almost ^1 America stood ronkra on tho other side,— 
I say again that it alToots me as a sublime sjxiataelo 
If he had had any journal advocating ’ Ats cause,' any 
organ, as the phrase is, monotonously and weansomely 
playing the same old tune, and then passing round the 
hat. It would have been fatal to his efiiciencv If he 
had acted in any way so as to be left alone by the 
Government, he might have been suspected _ It was 
the fact that the tyrant must give place to him, or ho 
to the tyrant, that distinguished him from all the 
reformecB of the day that I know. 

^ X4/e vtthout Prineiple, 
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** It was his peouLar dootnne that a man has a perfaot 
right to Interlere by force with the slaveholder, in 
o^er to reioue the slave. 1 agree with him They 
who are oontinually shocked by slavery have some 
nght to be nhooked by the violent death of tlie slave- 
holder^ but no othera. Suoh will be more shocked by 
his life than by his death. 1 shall not be forward to 
think him mistaken in his method who quickest succoods 
to liberate the slave I speak for the slave when I say 
that I prefer the philanthropy of Captain Brown to the^ 
philanthropy which neither shoots me nor liberates me. 
At any rato, 1 do not thmk it is quite sane for one to 
spend his whole Lfe in talking or wntmg about this 
matter, unless he is oontinuously Inspired, and I have 
not done so A man may have other affairs to attend 
to I do not wish to kill nor to be killed, but I can 
foresee circumstances in which both these things would 
be by mo unavoidabJo. We preserve the so-calJed 
peace of out community by deeds of potty violence 
every day. Look at the policeman’s hilly and hand- 
cuffs 1 Look at the gaol 1 Look at the gallows ! Jxiok 
at the chaplain of the regiment I We are hoping only 
to live safely on the outskirta of lh%s provisional army. 
So we defend ourselves and our hon-roosts, and maintain 
slavery I know that the mass of my countrymen 
think that the only righteous use that can be made of 
Sharpe’s rifles and revolvers is to fight duels with them 
when we are msulted by other nations, or to hunt 
Indians, or to shoot fugitive slaves with Ihem, or the 
like. I think that for once the Sharpe’s nflos and the 
revoKers wore employed In a righteous cause The 
tools were m the hands of one who could use them 

'* Carlyle Is no mystic, either, more than Newton 
or Arkwright or Davy, and tolerates none. Not one 
obscure lino, or half line, did he ever wnte His mean 
ing lies plain as the daylight, and he who runs may read ; 
indued, oiih ho ^^ho runs can read, and keep up with 
tlio iiioauing It has the distinctness of a picture to the 
mind, and he tolls us only what he sees priiUfd in largest 
English t\pe upon the face of things Ho utters sub* 
stantud l^glish thoughts in plainoht English dialects ; 
for, it must be confosKod, ho s^ioaks more tlian one of 
thoso. All the shires of England, and all the shires of 
Europe, are laid under contnlmtioii to his genius , for 
to bo English does not mean to be exclusive and narrow, 
and adapt one’s self to the apprehension of his iioaiest 
neighbour only. And yet no writer is more thoroughly 
Baxon In tho translation of those fragments of Suxon 
poetry, wo have mot with the same rhythm that occurs 
no often In his pooin on tho French Ile\olation And 
if you. would know where many of those obnoxious 
Carlyloisms and Uormanisms come from, road tho host 
of Milton’s prose, read those siioochoa of CromweU 
which he has brouglit to light, or go and list on once 
more to your mother d tongue. So much for hia German 
extraclion 

Tndood, for fluency and skill in tho use of the English 
tongue, he a master unriv ailed His felicity and power 
of exproanion Buri>aKH iwtui his special merits as liintonan 
and cntie Tlioroin his expienence lion not failed him, 
but furnished linn with bucli a store of winged, ay and 
leggod words, os only a London hfo, perchance, could 
give account of We hod not understood the wealth 
of tho language before Nature is ransacked, and all 
the resorts and purlieus of humanity are toxod, to 
fumibh tho Attest symfiol for his thought Ho dora 
not go to tho dictionary, the word-book, but to the 
word-manufactory itself, and has mode endless work 
for the lexicograpliern Yes, ho luis that same English 
for his mother-tongue that you have, but with him 
it Ls no dumb, muttering, mumbling facultv concealing 
the thoughts, but a keen, unwearied, resistless weapon 
He has such command of it as neither you nor I have , 
and It would be well for any who have a lost horse to 
advertise, or a town-meeting warrant, or a sermon, or 
a letter to write, to study this univeieal letter-writer, 
for he knows more than the grammar or tho dictionary. 

“ Hie style is worth attending to, as one of the most 
^ A Plea for Captain John Brownm 


important features of the which we at this dis- 
tance oon discern It is for once quite equal to the 
matter. It can carry all its load, and never breaks 
down nor staggers His books are solid and workman- 
hke, as all that England does , and they are graceful 
uid readable also They loll of huge labour dono, 
well dono, and all tho rubbish swept away, like the 
bright cutlery which glitters in shop windows, while 
the coke and ashos, the turmngs, fihngs, dust, and 
borings lie far away at Birmingham, unheard of. Ho is 
a masterly clerk, scribe, reporter, writer. He ew-n 
reduce to writmg most things,— gestures, wrlnks, nods, 
significant looks, patois, brogue, accent, pantomime, 
and how much that had passed tor silence before, does 
he represent by written words The countrvman who 
puzzled the city lawyer, requiring him to wnto, among 
other things, hu call to his horses, would hardly ha' e 
puzzled him ; he would have found a word fur it, all 
nght and daaaical, that would have started his t* 
for him. Consider the ceaseless tide of speech for ever 
flowing In countlesB collafx, garrets, parlours , that of 
tho French, says Carlyle, * onlv ebbs toward^ the short 
hours of night,* and what a drop In the bucket is the 
printed word Feelmg, thought, speech, writing, and, 
we might add, poetry, Insiniation,— for so the circle is 
complotod , how they gradualK dwindlo at length, 
pasKiug through Rucce8ai\o colanders into vour history 
and olusHics, from the roar of the ocean, the murmur 
of tho forost, to the squeak of a mouse , so niuch only 
parsed and spelt out, and punctuated, at last. Tlie 
tow who can talk like a book, they only ^t reported 
commonly. But thiR writer reports a new * Liefening ’ 

** One wonders how so much, after all, was exproftHod 
in the old way, ho much here depends upon the emphasis, 
tone, pronunciation, style, ana spirit of the reading 
No writer uses so profusely all the aids to intelligibility 
which the pnnter’s art affords You wonder how others 
had contrived to wnte so many pages without einphntic 
or italicised words, they aro so exprcHsiie, so natuml» 
so mdisponsablo here, as if none hod ever used tho 
demoiiHtrativo pronouns demonstratively before In 
anotber’rt Hontonces the thought, though It may be 
immortal, is as it woro embalmed, and does not strike 
you, but hero »t is so freshly hvmgj even tho body of it 
not hnMng pasHod through the ordeal of death, that 
it stirs in the very extremities, and the smallest parliolos 
and proiioutis are all alive with it It is not simple 
dictionary tf, yours or mino, but rr Tlie words did nob 
come at tho command of grammar, but of a tv rannous, 
inexorable moaning ; not like standing snldiers, by 
vote of Parliament, but any able-bodied countryman 

E n ■;ised into the sendee, tor *&ire, it is Dot a revolt, 

> iH a revolution.* ” ^ 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (1809-1894) 

Ills Life 

Olivf.b WENDEUi H01.ML.S wofl bom m Cam- 
bridge, MasBachuuettB, on August 20, 1809, and was 
the son of the staunch old Calvinist who had minis- 
torod to the First Church of Boston for forty years. 

From a damn's school, where tho pupils were 
** nunmded rather than chastened ” by a long 
willow rod, he passed to Cambndgeport Academy, 
where for five years he shared its teaching with 
Margaret Fuller and Richard Henry Dana ; one 
year was then spent at Pliillips* Academy, Andover, 
where at the early age of fifteen he translated the 
first book of the mto heroic couplets 

Speaking of bis boyhood’s days ho once remarked 
that ** exceptional boys of fourteen and fifteen 
make home a heaven it is true, but I have sus- 
pected late in life that I was not of the exceptional 
^ Thomas Carlyle and hta Works, 
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kind.” He vras certainly versatile ; he played 
the flageolet and flute, and with a pistol flj^ at 
everything but (he house oat ; be would smoke a 
oigar by instalments, and during the mtervals 
hide it from the eyes of suspicious relatives m the 
barrel of his pistol. 

In 182S he went to Harvard Here he was a 
universal favourite, elected class poet and a mem- 
ber of the select Fhi Beta Kappa Socaoty, and for 
over forty years after his graduation m 1829, he 
was a welcome figure at the College reunions 

On leavmg Harvard he made a twelve months’ 
acquomtanco with the “ lawless science ot the low,” 
but findmg medicine a more congenial study, he 
crossed to Europe, first made the “grand tour,” 
and then studied m Paris and Edinburgh On his 
return he took his degree of Doctor of Afedicme at 
Harvard in 1836 For a year he held the Chair of 
Anatomy at Dartmouth College, then returned to 
Boston, where he finally settled Henceforth 
medicine and hteratuie were to be driven m double 
harness 

In patnotic disgust at the proposed demohtion 
of the old frigate Constitution he wrote Old 
Ironmdes, as a protest Ihe poem was sold in the 
streeta and printed in nearly every newspaper 
throughout the countr}’ , the Constitution was 
saved, and the poet became famous 

Holmes published a first colliKition of his verso 
in 1837 ; this included a versified Essay on Poetry, 
The Last Leaf, and a boj ish quip typical of the poet 
— My Aunt Here is a stanza 

'• My aunt ' my door umnomod aunt I 
Long vears have o’er her flovi ii 
Yet still she strains (he aching clasp 
That binds her \ irgin cone , 

I know It hurts her — (hough she looks 
As cheerful os she can , 

Hot waist is ampler thon her life. 

For hfe is but a spun ” 

But there is also the serious side to Ixi acknowledged, 
for Holmes also distinguished himself m 1836-1837, 
by gaming three modals for medical themes 

In 1840 lie married Miss Amelia Lee Jackson, 
daughter of a Judge of the Supreme Court, and it 
was about this time that for the dirmer given to 
Charles Dickens, Holmes was asked to write the 
song of welcome 

As Parkman Professor of Anatomy, ot Harvard, 
from 1 847 to 1 882, Holmes was delivering four lec- 
tures a week He does not appear to have been a 
successful prootitioner, but had a wonderful power 
as a lecturer 

" We always welcomed Professor Holmes." wrote one 
of hiB students , “ his lectures were so bnmfulof anecdote 
that we sometimes forgot it was a lesson In anatomy 
we hod come to learn But the Instruction — deep, 
sound, and thorough — was there all the same, and we 
never left the room without foeJing what a fund of know- 
led» and what a clear insight utxin difhcnlt points m 
medical science had been impart^ to us through the 
sparkling medium ” 

In 1862 he also gave a course of lectures on 
English Poets of the NincteerUh CerUttry, at the 
Lyceum 

When the AtlarUtc Monthly was started m 1857, 


Lowell accepted the editorship only on the imdei- 
standing that Holmes would beiwme a regular 
contributor This he agreed to do, and with The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, he contmued an old 
senes that had previously appeared under the same 
title m The New Englander m 1831. With The 
Autocrat he made his ovm hterory reputation as 
well as the financial and hterary position of the 
magazine The Professor and The Poet followed, 
but not with quite the same measure of success 
Elsie Venner first appeared as a serial m 1 869, and 
III book form two years later ; The Ouardum Angel 
(I8b7) and A Mortal Antipathy (1888) eixo his only 
three novels A biography of bis tnend Emerson 
was pubhshed m 1885, and of his fnond Motley m 
1878 (one of his least satisfactory works) 

To celebrate his seventieth birthday, the Monthly 
gave a breakfast, at which Emerson, Whittier, and 
Hamet Beecher Stowe were present; for this 
occasion he composed his poem. The Iron Gate 
Many were the lotters received by Holmes from 
budding aspirants to literary fame, asking his 
advice One who had done so and was encouraged 
to go forward called upon Holmes some years 
later — was Bret Harte 

Holmes* last volume of table talk. Over the Tea 
Cups, published in 1880, lacked the freslineas and 
spnglitlinoss of liis earlier volumes Tea-timo 
proved a leas suitable milieu for his chit-chat than 
breakfast tune , and his last publication. Out 
Ilundred Days in Europe (1889), is merely a pleasant 
record ot o trip abroad among iriends and ailiuirors, 
and has no literary pretensions 

It was fit( ing that one who evpressed bo fully (ho 
best Bostonian traditions should die iii Boston on 
October 7, 1891 

A man of strong personal charm, of kocn sym- 
pathy and kindly thought of everyone, ho was, 
said oiio who knew him well, “ tho perfect essence 
of wit mill hoBpi(ali1y, courteous, amiable and (*nt<sr- 
taining ton degree, whicli is more easily remembered 
than imparted or described ” 

Hl8 WOBK 

There is no more genial, more agreeable per- 
sonality m American letters than Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ; and the versatile ease with which he could 
turn from verse to taolo-talk, and from table-talk to 
fiction, ore not tho least of his attractions As 
essayist he has neither tho distinction of Eiuotsoii, 
the freshness of Thoreau, nor tho vigorous slaying 
pow'cr of Lowell Yet, at liis besl, as m The Break- 
fast Table JSenei and Elsie Vennir, there is on ease 
and a play of charming fancy about his work, that 
gives him quite a distinctive place among American 
prosomcn He is an adept in tho art of allusive 
chit-chat Ko American writer can talk in print 
BO intimately, or with such discursive wisdom os he 
lie has mosterEMl the art of button-holing , and his 
easy -jacket, carpet -slipper style admirably suits the 
play of humour and fancy whiith he bnngs to bear 
upon all manner of subjects The very title of hiB 
famous senes of chatters is aigmficant of the man : 
The Breakfast Table Senes, 

He is the Autocrat, Poet, and Frofesaor of the 
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Breakfast Table Not a time many of us would 
select for philosophy and dialectics, however airily 
and playfully conducted We recall sympatheti- 
cally “ Ella’s ” eloquent plea for lying a-bed on 
mornings and digesting our dreams, and say 
“Amen” to his comment that “Jokes came in 
with candlelight ’’ His strenuous, healthy, and 
sanguine temporamoiit bids us start the day well, 
with a clear hoad and a bright heart And that is 
why, despite superficial rosemblanoes between his 
ohit-ohat and that of Lamb, there is a basic differ- 
ence of temperament between them 

Lamb is the prince of potterors m the realms of 
the imagination At heart he is as sane and clear- 
visioned as Holmes himself , but ho is not a moralist 
by persuasion like Holmes Holmes, that voluble 
and cheerful policeman of letters, is concerned m 
continually moving us on He has all the alert 
]iracticality of the Yankee He is for clearing up 
matters, for solving problems psychological and 
ethical, though his broad sympathies and kindly 
coiifidonces make us forgot at times that the arm 
which IB liiikorl in ours is concerned in increasing 
our pace, and keeping us along the high road 

'ITie chatter of “Elia” is the chatter of the 
artistic temperament , the chatter of our Breakfast 
Table philosopher that of tho scientific tempera- 
ment Yef , for all his fun and fancy and htoraiy 
sense. Holmes’ outlook is tho outlook of tho scien- 
tist He Bccs life through the surgery window 
We never forget for long that he is Doctor Oliver 
Wondoll Holmes; for wry soon he has his hand 
on the peailor's pulse and is ready with some pre- 
scnption for his moral health But it is dono all so 
agreeably and amiably that we are never bored 
In his three novels. Elate Vcnticr, The Guardian 
Angil, and A Mortal Antipathy, ho is primarily 
coiicnnied with some nici' point in mental psycho- 
logy; with pro nil I 111 intliiences, with the legacies 
of heredity, with the psycliology of likes and dis- 
likes. Indeed, the charm of Hohnos lies m the fact 
that he is an imaginative medical man, who can 
blend fact and fancy with on agreeable slull for tho 
least instructed layman 

Loss a mail of the world than Lowell, less a man 
of tho study than Emerson, ho prcseiils as a humor, 
lat a happy blond of these two sides Let these 
quotations servo by way of illustration : 

“ You don't suppose that my rcinarUs made at this 
table are like so many postage stamps, do you — each 
to bo only once uttered T If you do, you are mistaken 
TTo must bo a poor creature that does not often repeat 
Iiimself Imagine the anther of the excellent piece 
of advice, ‘Know tliyself,' neicr alluding to that 
sentiment again duniig tho course of a protraclcd 
oxietenco T Why, the truths a man carries anont with 
him are his tools , and do you think a carpenter is bound 
to use the samo plane hut oiiie to smooth a knotty 
board with, or to hang up his lianmier after it has 
dnieii its first nail ’ I shall never repeat a oonver- 
B'ltion, but an idia otlen; I shall use the same types 
when I like, hut not eommonly the samo stereotypes 
A thought IS often original, tliough you have uttered 
It a hundred times. It has come to you over a new 
route, by a new and express tram of association.” 

• • ■ ■ B C • 

"You never need think you con turn over any old 
falsehood without a terrible squirming and scattering 
of tiio horrid little population that dwells under It.” 


“■ Every real thought on every real subject knocks tho 
wind out of somebody or other As soon as his breath 
oomoB hack, he very probably begins to expend It in 
hard woids Thase are the host evidence a man can 
have that ho has said something it was time to say. 
Dr Johnson was disappointed m the effect of one of his 
pamphlets, ‘I tliink 1 hav e not been attacked enough 
for it,’ ho said , — ‘ attack is tho roiiction , I never 
think I have hit hard unless it rebounds ’ 

“ If a fellow attacked my opinions in print wonld 1 
reply T Kot T Do you think I don’t understand 
what my fni ml, tho Professor, long ago called the 
hydrostatic paradox of rontrooersy f 

“ Don’t know what that means ? — ell, I will tell 
you You know, that if you hod a bent tube one nrm 
of which was of the size of a pipe-stem and iiie other 
big enough to hold tho oci-an, water would stand at the 
same height fn one as in tho other Controversy 
ojualises fools and wise men in tho same way, — and the 
fools krtou) It ” 

There is no special profundity in either of those 
passages, but the alert oommon-senso of a shrewd 
observer of men and things sparkles in every 
sentence 

If not a deep thinker, he is iiivanablva clear and 
sngorouB one, and carries the epigraminutic power 
of Emerson ami Thoreau with a more light -heart otl 
air Oeonsionally ho can be as serious and as sug- 
gestive as tho Concord Oracle himself, for instance 
when ho observes ; 

*' Sin has many tools, but a lie Is tho handle which 
fits them oil ” 

Or 

“Eailli always implies tho dishchef of a lesser fact 
in favour of a greater ” 

Hut more often he is content to lie blithe and 

flipXiaiil, as in 

“We never tell our seirots to people wlio jump for 
them ” 

“ IfciiKiry is a net one finds it full of fish when lie 
takes il from the brook but a dozen miles of wotor 
have run through it without sticking ” 

(Of the Red Indian) 

" A fi w instincts on legs flourishing a tomahawk ” 

Hut tho graceful flippancips of Holmes are (he 
most pulatalilo wlicii turned into verse Tliore liia 
literary deftness, hia unilcrlying fendenicss, his 
worldly sagacity, blend with the happiest results 

The Old Mak Dreams 
O for one hour of voiilhfiil joy ' 

(live hack iiiy twentieth hjiring I 
I'd rather laugh a bright haired boy 
Than reign a grey-board king ' 

on with the wnnkli d spoils of ago I 
Away with learning's crown ' 

Tear out lilu’s wisdoni-wnttcn jiage. 

And dash its trophies down ' 

One inomenl lot my life Mood stream 
from lioyliood’e fount of flume I 
Clive me one giildv. reeling dream 
Of life all love and lame ' 

—My listening angel heard the prayer. 

And calmly smilmg, said, 

" If I but touch thy dlvered hair. 

Thy hasty wish liath aped 
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“ But 1b there nothing In thy track 
To bid thee fondlv stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back 
To find the wished-for day 1 ” 

—Ah, truest soul of womankind I 
Without thee, wlist were hfe I 
One bliss I cannot leave behind : 

I’ll take — ^my — ^precious — wife 1 

— The angel took a sapphire pea 
And wrote in rainbow dew, 

“ The man would be a boy again. 

And be a husband too I " 

— “ And is there nothing yet unsaid 
Before the change appears T 
Remomber, all their gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years i ” 

Why, yes , for memory would recall 
My fond patornol joys , 

I could not boor to Imve them oil * 
m take — ^my — girl — ond — boys I 

The smiling angel dropped his pen, — 

** Why, this will never do , 

The man would he a hoy ogam. 

And be a father too ' " 

And so I laughed, — ^mv laughter woke 
The houseliold with its noise, — 

And wrote my dream, when morning broke. 

To please the grey-hairod boys 

The Last Blossou 

Though voung no more we still would dream 
Uf beauty's dear deluding wiles , 

Tho leagues of life to grov beards seem 
jjliortcr than boyhood's liiigoruig miles 

Who knons a woman's wild capriee ? 

Tt played wiUi Goethe's sihered hair. 

And many a Holy Father's " mere ” 

Has softly smoothed the papal choir. 

Wlien sixty bids us sigh m i am 
To melt tho heart of swict siicteon. 

We think upon those ladies tvain 

Who lov^ BO well the tough old Dean. 

Wo see thn Patriarch's wintry fooe. 

The maid of JJgvjit's dusky glow. 

And dream that Youth and Age eiiibroae. 

As April violets fill with snow 

Tranced In her lord’s Olympian smile 
His lotus loving Meiiiphiuri lies, — 

Tho iiuiskv dauglitor of tho hile 
With plaitud hair and almond eyes. 

Might we but share one wild caress 
Kro life’s autumnal blossoms fall. 

And Barth’s brown, clinging lips inipresn 
The lung cold kiss tliat waits us all I 

My bosom heavos, romemhering yet 
Tho morning of that blissful day 
When Rose, the flownr of spring I met. 

And gave my ruptured soul awoy. 

Flung from hei eyes of purest blue, 

A lasso, with Its leaping (ham 
Right os a loop of larkspurs, gew 

O or sense and spirit, heart and brain. 

Thon oom’et to cheer iny waning age. 

Sweet vision, n.iited fur so long I 
Dove that would seek the poet’s esge 
Lured by the magic breath of song 1 

She blushes I Ah, reluctant maid. 

Love’s draprau rmtge tho truth has told ; 

O’er girlhood’s yielding barricade 

FliMts the great Leveller’s orimson fold I 


Como to my arms I — love heeds not yean, 

No frost the bud of passion knows — 

Ha I what Is this my frenzy hears r 
A voice behind me uttered, — Bose I 

Sweet was her smile, — but not for me ; 

Alas, when woman looks loo kind. 

Just turn your foolish head and see,— 

Some youth is walking olose behind I 

In his higher flights Holmes is less satisfactory ; 
that mgenmty of his, so teUing in the hghter verse — 
■uoh pieoes os The Deacon’s Masterptece, or The 
One-Hose Shay — gives a touch of ortificiahty to 
poems like The Chambered NaiUtlus ; the graceful 
sentiment which touches with suffioient tenderness 
The Last Leaf, grows too riotous m a lyno liko 
Under the Vtoleta These things are assuredly not 
without charm, but they are insufficiently strong 
and simple for great poetry One has only to 
comparo Hood's treatment of a young girl’s death 
with Holmes to appreciate the diflerenoe 

Holmes never mastered tho art that conceals 
art : and thus he is at his best when he reminds us 
of our own Fraed, where a delicate artihriality is a 
charm, and not a blemish. 

The most poetio thing Holmes ever wrote is his 
novel, Elsie Venner ; the scientific problems 
raised in that remarkable book liave a stimulating 
effect on the writer’s imagination, that is nowhere 
else manifest More of the twilight atmosphere of 
Hawthorne would no doubt have heightened the 
tragic romance of the Snake Woman — ^it is a bttlo too 
dear-out and definite ; but there are passages m 
the b(x>k that reach a very high level of imaginative 
beauty 

On tho whole. Holmes is at his best when he 
appears before us — to use a phrase Thackeray 
apphod to himsolf — as tho “ week-day preacher.” 
Bred in an mtelloctual atmosphere, there is nothing 
academic about his thought His fresh adven- 
turous mind scorns the narrow groove He might 
have demurred to Bernard Shaw’s contention that 
tho medical profession is an organised conspiracy 
to defraud the laity (though we cau imagine him 
chuckling at its darmg impudence), but he was 
strongly m favour of the idea underlying Shaw’s 
sally — 

“You can’t keep gas in a bladder, and you can’t 
keep knowledge tight in a profession — special knowledge 
will leak out and general knowledge leak in.’’ 

His general outlook may be gauged by his state- 
ment, that 

“The great thing is not so much where we stand as 
in what direction wo aio moving” — “To roacli the 
port of heaven wo must soil sometimes with the wind ; 
sometimes against it ’’ 

Wo may regard Hohnes in literature as we regard 
the shrewd family physician m daily bfe. For 
gonouB crises we call in the expert, os at such tunes 
the family physician may prove unequal to the 
emergency But in the Quinary run of life, all we 
need is sound counsel on hygienics and, perhaps, 
an occasional alterative mixture to keep us fit 
There we find the value of Hohnes. He knows 
our httle infimuties well, and can adapt bunself 
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to our moods and fancies. He knows that what 
does all of us good at tunes, is a picnic of ideas, and 
none can prepare that meal more adroitly and more 
palatably thw the “ Autocrat ” 

JADfES BUSSELL LOWELL (1819-1801) 
HiB Lira 

Jambs RxiBSiiiiL Lowbll, in whom we see the 
Boinewhac rare combination of the wise and thought- 
ful meui of aflairs and the successful hterary artist, 
was bom at Cambridge, Now England, on Febru- 
ary 23, 1819 He was the fourth son ol the Eev 
Charles I-owell, who had ministered for fifty years 
at a Boston church , his mother — of remarkable 
personality and high accomplishments — ^was the 
grand -daughter of Kobort Tra^ of Orkney 

Dehcate as a child, James’ early years were care- 
fully tended by an elder sister, whose duty it was 
to see that ho had an afternoon nap ; as a soponfic 
she would read extracts from the poetry of Shake- 
speare and Spenser , but so interested did he become 
in the stones of Spenser that his frantic efforts 
to keep awoke were often most amusing From 
boyhood he had the most marked power of self- 
control ; and w’lth a keen sense of humour combined 
a chamcionst 1C — unfortunately, not common — of 
an exquisite regard for the feelings of others 

From William Wells’ famous classical school at 
Boston, Lowell went to Harvard in 1834 At thot 
time little or no attention was there paid to English 
literature, yot among the young Harvardiiviis was 
the same enthusiasm for the poetry of Colei idge, 
Shelley, and Keats as was shown for Tennyson 
twenty 3 ’ears later at Oxford 

111 1837 he was acting as joint editor of the College 
magazine — Haroardiana , and a year later his 
power as n veisifier resulted in his election os class 
poet UTio composition of the class poem proved 
no httle trouble, 

“Hero I am, as It were, at the end of nothing,” ho 
wrote home, ” and not a pillow of consolation whereon 
to lay the achmg head of despair ” 

Scliool and college days wore uneventful, if we 
except his “ rustication ” for tlio repeated neglect 
of the bard and fast rule of attendance at monung 
chapel Having graduated m 1838, ho studied for 
the bar , poetry, however, pioved to have a piior 
deim, uiid led to his friendship with Miss Maria 
White, a beautiful, delicate gul of simplo and re- 
fined tastes A four years’ courtsliip ended ui a 
happy union that was wvered only by tho death 
of Mrs Lowell in. 1853, loavuig one liltlo daughter 
An easy and fluent speaker, it was not long ere 
Lowell was in great request as a lecturer His 
first public utterance, in 1812, was to an audience of 
three thousand members of tho Women’s Total 
Abstinence Society His lectures on English 
poetry at Boston m 18,5,5 were so overcrowded that 
he was forced to give them twice a day, 

"The modulations of his voice,” wo are told, were 
“ unstudied and agreeable,” and it “ was kept in its 
natural compass , There were no oratorical climaxes, 
and no pitfaUs set for applause ” 
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The famous Biglow Papen, which first appealed 
m the Boston Courier m June 1840, were published 
m book form some two years later , The Fwion oj 
Sir Launfal, on -\rthurian legend, written m two 
days, during which he scarcely ate or slept, and 
A Fable for CrUtca, belong also to this period 

In July 1851 tho Lowells sailed for Italy in search 
of health for tho dehcate wifo ; after an absenoe 
of fifteen months, which proved ineffectual, they 
rotumod to Amonoa, where she died A second 
marriage, m 1857, to Miss Frances Dunlop proveu 
os happy and fortunately not so brief as ihe firei 

From 1857-1861 Ixjwell was editor of the Atlantic 
^onihlyt for which he wrote one hundrcHl and six- 
teen articles — ^prose and poetry — between the yea's 
1867 and 1877. In 1803 he joined his friend. 
Professor Charles Norton, as joint editor of the 
North Ameruxin Remew ; for this he also wrote 
thirty-four articles besides critical work Many of 
these papers were coUoctod m Among My Books 
(1870) and My Study Windows (1871) 

For nearly thirty years Lowell was >8inith Pro- 
fessor of Modem Langungoa at Barvani, havmg 
succeeded Longfellow m 1854 On resigning his 
Chair in 1872 he made another journey abroad, 
and on his return threw himself mto the polities 
of tho day In his kind, tactful nature the Presi- 
dent saw the successful diplomat, and m 1877 ho 
was appointed official representative at the Court 
of Madrid From 1880 to 1886 he honourably 
filled the sumo distinguished position in England 
Just before his return to America tho second Mrs 
Lowell died 

Oil his arrival from England ho settled down al 
hiB beautiful homo, Elmwood To one who con- 
gratulated him on his return, bo said, ” Yes, it is 
very race to be hero, but the old house is full of 
ghosts ” It contained so many sad memories 
His own health began to give cause for aniaefy, 
but after a serious illness from hereflitary gout, he 
rallied for a time, and began to collect his fugitive 
pieces for a new edition of his works This was his 
last hterary labour He died in August 1891 

"He never seemed more ilieerful and companionable 
and cordial ond iviee,” aa>B bis fnend Mr Edward 
Everett Halo, “ lliao in bis seventh decade.” > 

His Work 

Lowell is essentially American as a poet, and 
cosmopolitan as a prose writer For this reason 
biB verse is less appreciated across tho water than 
IS his prose, and in popularity he is certainly less 
appealing than Longfellow, Poe, Whitman, or even 
llulmcs There is, of course, a respectable body 
of luB verse not concerned with patriotic motives 
and local inspirations , but this, with one or two 
rare exceptions, is the least distinguished pomt 
about it, whilo as a poet his reputation rests chiefly 
on hiB mimitablo Biglow Papers For the rest, his 
most considerable productions m verse are, it will 
bo seen, American in their inspiration — ^to wit, the 
wise and witty Fable for Critics — on American 
poets and poetry , tho stirriiig Commemoration 

I James Russell LoweU and his Friends, by E E Hale, 
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Ode, and other memorial poems, especially the ode 
Under the Old Elm — celebrating the one hundredth 
anniverseu'y of Washington’s oommond of the 
Revolutionary army A passionate love of country 
animates Lowoll's best verse When the matters 
with which he deals are of more umversol mterest — 
the stock-pot of poetic art — ^he is loss fresh, less 
original, but his poetry is always virile and intelli- 
gent, and his later work especiedly iinished and 
impressive in its Art 

Turning from his verse to his prose, his criticism 
may first be noticed As a versatile scliular with 
a gift of happy, luoid exposition, and a mingling 
of shrewd humour and artistic feeling, he lias no 
peer in American letters In his purely literary 
criticism he is more catholic, more sane, than Foe 
It IS when wo place his critical work beside the great 
English critics that Lowell's shortcomings are most 
clearly seen As pieces of writing, os expressions 
of the author's interesting personality, they rarely 
fail to give us pleasure , but there is a lack of per- 
spectivo about some, as, for instance, the Milton, 
and critical irrelevanoies about many, as, for m- 
stanoe, the Wordaworth, which detract from their 
value. 

As an illustration of what I mean, take this 
passage from the Kemy on Wordaworth, which con- 
tains so much good and admirable matter 

“The play ” (e g The Bonlrrere) “has fine passages, 
but IS as unreal as Jane Eyre ” What is Jane Eyre 
doing here ? How is it possiblo to elucidate tho 
qualities of The Borderers by a slighting reference 
to Charlotte Bronte’s famous novel ? Jane Eyre 
may bo unreal m parts where tho author strays out 
of her own experiences of life , but the unreahty of 
those passages is quite different from the unreahty 
of The Borderers Charlotte Bronte’s unreality 
has in It a fundamental ignorance of the particular 
phase of life she is describing with such eager 
oamestnoss Wordsworth’s unreality lies in hie 
deliberate avoidance of concrete actuality of any 
kind Further, to refer to Jane Eyre os unreal is 
bod criticism Taken os a whole, the book u> alive 
and memorable by virtue of this very quahty 
Tho touches of unreahty are overwhelmed by tho 
\ital reality of the book os a whole Lowell’s dic- 
tum, then, IS challengeable, first because its allusion 
to Jane Eyre is fundami ntally wrong In the second 
place, because, even had the passage been so framed 
as to apply m a hmit«d way to Jane Eyre, the 
criticism IS inapposite, for tho unreality of tho one 
is a different thing from the unreality of the other 
So far as Jane Eyre is unreal, it is unreal because of 
its over-accentuation , The BorOcrers because of 
Its undcr-aceentuation 

Neither IS Lowell quite a fair critic of the Trans- 
cenduntal movement , ho secs olt arly and well 
enough the weaknesses and absurdititw of that 
movement, but he badly uiidenmiuos one of its 
most original spokesmen — Thoreau Lowell is, 
on the whole, a good taster of books, with a nice 
appreciation of what is fine m literature, but he is 
neither profound, origmal, nor thoniugh m his critical 
treatment Yet his critical essays ore certainly 
interesting and suggestive , they exhibit a strong 
and agreeable peisonahty, and display a versatile 


oulture ; Btruoturolly awkward and lop-eided, 
imtating m their hasty generahsations, they none 
the less stimulate because of the happy flakes of 
wisdom with which they abound And he is really 
the most happy, the most delightful, when he is 
least hterary, and is not concerned with ontioel 
hterary problems 

Looking finally at his entire output, both in prose 
and verse, it seems to me that his powers are fmrly 
evenly distnbuted An admirable letter-wnter, a 
frosh and vigorous publicist, a suggestive literary 
cntio, a cultured and vinle poet ; in short, perhaps 
the best all-iound man m American letters 

Abbahah Lmcoui 
Nature, they say, doth dote 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn -out plan. 

Repeating us by rote 

From him her Old World moulds asido she threw. 

And choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted Wi st. 

With stuff untainted sliafwd a hero new. 

Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed. 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 

One whose meek flock the people joyed to be. 

Not lured by any cheat of birth. 

Hut by hiN clear grained human worth, 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity I 

They know that outward grace is dust ; 

They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 

And supple tempered will 

That bent like perfect steel to spnng ogum and thniM 
His was no lonely mountain peak of mind 
Thrusling to thin air o'er our i luudy bars. 

A sea mark now', now lost in vapours blind, 

Broad prairio rather, genial level lined, 

Fruitful and friendly for all humankind. 

Yet also nigh to heaven and lovod of loftiest stars 
Nothing of Kurope here. 

Or, then, of Eurojw fronting momward still. 

Ere anv nomes of Serf and I’cir 
Could Nature s equal ecbenio deface , 

Here was a tyjio of th< true elder race, 

And one of riutiinh’s men talked with us face to face. 

I praise him not , it were loo late , 

And some innativu wrakness there must ho 
In him who condescends to victory 
Sodn as the PreMent gives, and cannot wait. 

Safe m himself as in a fate. 

So alwBVS firmly he ; 

He knew to hide his time. 

And ran his fame abide. 

Still pat lent in his simple faith sublime. 

Till the wise ^ears de< ide 
Great eaptnins, with their drums and guns, 

Disturb our judgment for the lionr. 

But at last silence eumes , 

These all are gone, and standing likti a tower. 

Our children shall behold his farm', 

Tlie kindly-earnest, brave, foreneeiiig man, 

Sagmious patient, dreading praise, not blame. 

New birth of our new soil, the first Amencan. 

(From the Commemoration Ode ) 

A Good Wobd vob Winteb 
If one would know what snow is. I should advise 
him not to hunt up what the poets have said about it, 
but to look at tho sweet miracle iteelf 

The prcludings of Winter are as beautiful as those 
of Spnng In a grey December day, when, ns tho 
farmors say, it is tm cold to snow, his numbed fingers 
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will let fall doubtfully a few stor-ahapod fiakefl. the 
Buowdropa and anemones that harbinger his more 
assured reign. Now, and now only, may be seen, 
heaped on the honzon*8 eastern edge, those “ blue 
clouds " from forth wluch ShakoHpeare says that Mars 
**doth pluck the masoned turret** Soicetinies also, 
when the sun is low, you will see a Hingle cloud trailing 
a flurry of snow ^ong the Houtherii hills iii a wavering 
fringe of purple Ana when at last tlio real snowstorm 
oornes, it leaves the earth with a virginal look on it 
that no other of the seasons can rival, compared with 
which, indeed, they seem soiled and vulgar 
And what is there 111 nature so beautiful os tho 
next morning after such confusloii of the elements t 
Night has no silenco like this of busy day All the 
battenos of noise are spiked Wo see the movement 
of life as a deaf man sees it, a mire wriulh of the 
clamorous existence that Inflicts on our cars when tho 
ground is bore. Tho earth is clothed in innocent as 
a garment. Every wound of the landscape is healed , 
whatever was stiff has been sweetly rounded as the 
breasts of AplirodiU^ , what was unsightly has been 
covered gently with a soft splendour, as If, Cowley would 
have said. Nature had cleverly lot fall her handkerchief 
to hide it If the virgin {Notre Dame de la Nexge) wore 
to come back, here is an earth that would not bruise 
her foot nor stain it. It is 

** The fanned snow 

That's bolted by the northern blasts twice o'er,"-* 

' SofTiata e strofta dal vonti Rchia\ i 
(A\iimowod and packed by the Sclavonlan winds),"— 

pocked so hard sometimes on hilbslopes that it will 
l)our your weight What grace is in all tho curves, os 
if CM ry one of them had boon swept by that inspired 
thumb of Fhidias* journeyman. • • . 
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The snow that falls damp comes commonly la 
larger flakes from windless sides, and Is the prettiest 
of all to watch from under cover This is the kind 
Homer had in mind , and Dante, who had never re^ 
him, compares the dHatate falde, the flaring flakes, of 
his fiery ram, to those of snow among the mountains 
without wmd This sort of snowfall has no flght in 
it, and does not challenge you to a wrestle like that 
which drives well from the northward, with eJi moisture 
thoroughly winnowed out of it by the frosty wind 
Bums, who was more out of doors than most poets, 
and whose bare*foofc Muse got the colour in her cheeks 
by vigorous exorcise in all weatheru, was thinking of 
this drier deluge when ho speaks of the ** whirbng drift," 
and tells how— 

** Chanticleer 

Shook off the pouthery snaw " 

But tho damper and more deliberate falls have a choice 
knack at draping the trees , and about eaves of stone 
walls — wherever, mdeed, the evaporation is rapid, and 
It finds a chance to cling~it will build itself out in curves 
of wonUorfnl beauty. I have seen one of these dumb 
waves, thus caught in the act of breaking, curl four feet 
beyond the edge of my roof and hang there for days, 
as if Nature were too well pleased with her work to let 
it crumble from its exquisitn pause After such a storm. 
If you are lucky enough to ha\o even a sluggish ditch 
for a neighbour, be sure to pay it a visit You will 
find its hanks corniced with what seems to be preci- 
pitated light, and the dark current down below gleams 
as if with an inward lustre Dull of motion as it is, 
you never saw water that seemed alive before It has 
a brightness like that of the eyes of some smaller 
animals, which gives assurance of life, but of a life foreign 
end unintelligible. 

(From My Study ITtrutow.) 


ir niOSE > (i) Modern TnEOLOQiANB AND Cbiticb William Ellery Clirvnniiig — The Transcendeutal 
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William James— Charles Godfrey Leland — George Wilbam Curtis. 


THEOLOGIANS AND CRITICS 
ALTHoroH American Litorotiiro whs crcullod in 
theology, and never quite shook ofi its baby vost- 
ments, yet Now England has produced very few 
religious thinkers of tlio finit order Tho reason 
fur tins hea in the intcnso practicality of the Yankee 
When theology was largely a matter, as iii the old 
Puritan days, of puaitive morality, then theologians 
of a sort flourished — though Jonathan Edwaida 
was probably tho only one uhose iiiiluonce was 
other than parochial With tho growth of tolera- 
tion, the encroachment of political mlerest, the 
practical energies of the New Englander flowed 
into other channels. And it is not until the nine- 
teenth century that wo find any speculative thinker 
that may lay claim to literary distmction 

Liberal religious thought, emphasized by a re- 
action from tho shucklos of Calvinism, took a 
Unitarian form, and among the earlier Unitarians, 
WiiJ-iAM Ellery Channino (1780-1842), is the 
first name of any impoitance A dominant cliar- 
ootoristio of (Planning and his suooessors is tho 
livehneea of their eucial eymputhies They tried 
to do for Chiistionity m America what Kmgsley 
and Maurice tried to do lit England — make it a hfe 
rather than a creed 

Chonning was a thou^iitful. sympathetio. smd 


occasionally eloquent writer, not profound nor 
soul-stirruig, Init a consistent upholder of hberty of 
speech and tolerance of outlook, and a cautious 
though genuine democrat During his lifetime came 
that wave of romantic idealism which is usually 
colled Transcendentalism 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL MOVEMENT 

The Transcendental Movement m America is m 
reality a phase of that Romanticism which wo have 
clearly seen permeating European thought and 
lottcre Tho sigiuficanco of Romanticism in prose- 
letteiB has been disoussed m a previous chapter : 
its significance in thought may bo gathered from a 
study of tho romantic movement m Germany with 
Its metaphysical and artistic imphcations Kant 
liimbelf IS responsible for the word Transcendental 

It IS tho word of passport from a philosophy of 
senso-perocption to a philosophy of primary mtui- 
tion A little biuid of writ^ and teachers oroso 
during the forties in America, who seized upon this 
intuitional idea and developed it into a rule of life— 
a rule tending towards spiritual orrogeuioe in some 
of its exponents, and expressmg itself in many 
extravagant w'ays, yet at bottom indicating a 
sincere and high-minded endeavour to find a fresh 
faith and a new outlook. . 
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It found it« most sober expression in Emeison'a 
tenc^iog, notably the doctrine of the Over-Soul, 
and in the more Onental pantheism of Thoreau ; 
but around these men were a number of person- 
ahtioB who demand some attention 

In September 1836, the Rev. Fredenok Henry 
Hedge, a student of Emerson’s letters and philo- 
sophy, Amos Bronson Alcott, an ardent oommunist, 
James Freeman Clarke, the philanthropist, together 
with Emerson, met at the house of George Ripley, 
a keen social reformer Thus the Transcendental 
Club came mto being To its circle wore added 
shortly, the theologian and untirmg social worker, 
Theodore Parker, and that somewhat flamboyant 
but striking personahty, Margaret Fuller 

Emerson was to be the oracle of the Club ; Alcott 
a kind of gnomic understudy ; with others the 
work was to be more of a social character. The 
precise scope and propaganda of the dub wore 
left agreeably vague They were generally agreed 
over plain hving and high thmkmg , but the ex- 
tent of the “ plaumesa,” and the character of the 
mental flights were left to mdividual tastes If 
any motto could have been found for the Club on 
which these widely-differing temperaments could 
have agreed it would have been Emerson’s adjura- 
tion — *' Trust thyself, and, though thou shouldst 
walk the world over, thou sholt nut be able to find 
a condition mopportime or ignoble.” Beyond this 
it IS hard to find many points m common 
Tho mam things seemed to bo, a hostihty to- 
wards traditions and the processes of reasoning ; 
intuition being the rule of hfe, a fervent belief m 
the social benofioenoe of culture, and a return to 
Nature, more or less os Rousseau desiderated 
Wordsworth’s poetie Pantheism and Goethe’s In- 
dividualism proved perhaps the most potent 
literary influences upon this little group , while on 
the more definitely theological side, German philo- 
sophy via Coleridge, and German literature vta 
Carlyle, were factors with which to reckon 
The most interesting and practical outcome of 
the Club was the Brook Farm Association,” 
made famous by Hawthorne's Bhthedale Romance, 
George Ripley was the leadmg spirit here ; and the 
project was undertaken and organised with more 
practical sagacity than many of its cntics have 
thought fit to allow it Tho failure of the com- 
munistic experiment lay not in any business mis- 
management of details, blit in the inhoront weakness 
that affects all such sohomes Indeed, with ampler 
financial resources something might have been 
mode of the various trade activities in which the 
members co-operated Insufficient funds hastened 
to bring about tho failure of an experiment doomed 
to disaster through the temperamental incompati- 
bility of those taking part If the whole thing was 
httle better than a ” transcendental picnic,” it 
was on agreeable and interesting one m many ways 
One cannot regret a scheme that served Hawthorne 
for one of his happiest literary inspirations. 

Amos Bhonson Aioott (1799-1888) was one of 
the leadmg spints, who later on attempted to 
establish an even more ideal community, '* Fruit- 
lands,” that read into “ Transcendentalism ” many 
more extravagances than Emerson and Thoreau 


would have countenanced. The son of a farmer ui 
Connecticut, he was an amiable visionaiy, whose 
helplessness as a man of affairs, and whoso steady 
capacity for getting into debt, remmds one of 
Goldsmith. Most of bis life he spent as a school 
teacher, m vanous places, thou^ he was oon- 
tmually obliged to move on, owing to the visionary 
schemes he was always trymg to materialise Non - 
adays there might be some opening (though not a 
commercial one) for a man who was a mystic after 
the Eastern pattern, a vegetarian, a non-resistant, 
an advocate of woman’s nghts ; but in those days 
there was httle consideration for tho ” crank,” and 
poor Aloott proved very unpopular with his neigh- 
bours. It is a pity that he had not some of the 
delightful humour and common-senso that his gifted 
daughter, Louisa M Aloott, showed m her stones of 
girl life. It might have preserved him from many 
ecoentxiGitiee of conduct. What success could be 
hoped for a reformer who gravely forbade the plant- 
ing of anything that grew downward rather than 
upward, deprecated the use of manure, and re- 
spected tho existence of canker-worm ? His 
sweetness of disposition and his real nobility of aim 
attracted to him not a few powerful friends, and 
Emerson championed him so far us possible 
There is much to be said for somo of his educa- 
tional ideals He was certainly an attractive por- 
sonahty, though ho must have proved a difhcult 
man to live with Tho best part of Alcott’s teach- 
ing may be studied m the bailor writings of tho 
daughter who wrote Little Wotiien, Good 11 ivci, and 
Jo’s Boya — stones noh in huinanitaiian fooling and 
tender charm 

A more forceful personahty than Alcott was 
SsRAii Mabgabet Fuixbb (1 8III-1 S.W) After an 
unhappy childhood, she became a teaehor, teaching 
for a while in Alcott 's school at Boston Unattrac- 
tive in appearance, slie fascinated many by her 
romantic oiilhusiosm and hei extensive lonrning 
She IS reputed to have bei'ii a biilliant conversa- 
tionalist, better m tho spoken word than m w ritiiig 
Yet she was a vital and intercstiiig writer — some- 
what spoiled by excessive self-consoiousnesb — and 
much of her work appeared in the Dial Later on 
she became hterary editor of the New York I’ribune 
under Horace Greeley She was fond of travel, and 
loved Italy It was on her return from Itoly w ith 
her husband. Marquis Ossih, and her child, that she 
perished in a shipwreck m May 1860 

Bho excelled in critical work of tho psychological 
order, and one of her best portraits is that of her 
fnond Mazzini Lacking plasticity and breadth of 
sympathy, she is always worth reading when she 
deals with the spiritual elements m society 

A few words may be said, in concluding this brief 
sketch of Amoncan Literature, about some mis- 
cellaneous wnters, who excelled m the work of 
hterary and philosophic onticism 

Gborqe Tioknor (1791-1871) was bom at Bos- 
ton, and educated for the Bar Literature, however, 
lured bun as she has lured many a young barrister, 
and after travelling through the States, he visited 
Europe, where he mode the acquiuntanoe of many 
famous men, inohiding Rosooe and Lord Byron 
In 1819 he returned to America, and bocomo Fro- 
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feasor of Modem Languages and Literature at Har- 
vard. He was an erudite scholar and an enthuaiast 
for Spanish hterature ; and his History of Spanish 
Literature (1849) did a good deal to atir that oosmo- 
politan spirit in letters which hia aueoeasor in the 
Chair, Longfellow, achieved in fustering He was a 
sound and immensely mdustnous writer , lacking 
as a cntio in those charms and graces that make 
scholarship attractive to a wide circle of readers 
Yet he had an attractive literary side which may 
be enjoyed m his own Life, Letters, and Journals 
(1878) 

Henby James (1811-1882), the father of the 
novebst and of the late Professor William James, 
was a fresh and original philosophical thinker, whoso 
personality has lately been limned anew for us by 
Ills son, Henhy James, in Notes of a Son and a 
Brother Henry James, the elder, proved a delight- 
ful personality, with an unconventional method that 
was inherited and developed by Professor William 
James m his stimulating philosophical studios As 
the popular expositor of Pragmatism. William 
James has become a familiar name of late years to 
many readers who hitherto hod given philosophy 
the co1<l shoulder. This is not the place to discuss 
views which have naturally given rise to much 
techmcol controversy , but even his most hostile 
critics cannot deny him the power of liunmous ex- 
pression and a power of stating the problems of the 
schools in a live and attractive manner While lus 
reputation as a scholar will rest largely upon his 
brilliantly suggestive Principles of Psychology, the 
goncial loader will be drawn more especially to The 
Vanelies of Religious Experience, with its bold 


attempt to analyse and harmonise conflicting phases 
of the religious temperament His influence has 
been greater as a psychological critic than as a 
metaphysician 

To descend from philosophic heights to the low- 
lands of discursive letters, we have in Charles 
Godfrey Leland (1804-1903), a versatile and 
accomphshod writer, who is best known to the 
majority as “ Hans Broitmann,” after the famous 
medley-dialect baUods, published about 1870 Ho 
had a speculative and roving mind, delving in gypsy 
lore, the psychology of dreams, mental physiology, 
Itahan folk-lore, birds, and art Ho translated also 
ileme’s verse and prose 

Leland was nearly always an mterestmg writer, 
with a great fund of miscellaneous knowledge, 
though over-ready to gcncrahse on insufficient data 
Probably his Hans Breitmann's Ballads will survive 
his other writings , mdoed, not a few hncs have 
passed into current speech and become the familiar 
tags of the journalist 

Another versatile writer was George William 
Curtis (1824-1892), who also became a journalist 
He wrote a popular story of New York life, Trumps 
(1881), and among much miscellaneous work pub- 
lished some agreeable travel sketches and some 
hvely satires on American life in The Potiphar 
Papers (18.53) He was a vigorous and untiring 
social reformer and an able and finished orator 

As an essayist, Curtis is a graceful and cultured 
exponent of the “ light brigade ” ; sounding no 
great depths, nor achieving much originality, but 
nearly always a pleasant and entertammg com- 
panion 


IL PROSE : (f) HlSToniANS. George Bancroft — William llickling Prescott — John Lothrop Motley — 
Fiaiicis Parkman — Daniel Wobstoi — Abraham Lincoln — Goldwiii Smith. 


THE HISTORIANS 

IIiSTORiOAL literature m America is especially con- 
nected with Maasuchusetts, and this fact has been 
explained by American writers os being due partly 
to the existence m llusluii and Cambridge of flue 
libraries peculiarly adapted fur historical rosoui'cli , 
partly due to the greater wealth and culture to be 
found in this State Histoncol resoaroh obviously 
needs leisure for its adequate pursuit 

The hrst historian of considerable note is George 
Bancroft (1809—1889) His twelve volumes deal- 
ing with tho History of tiie United States, carry the 
subject down to tlio luriuation of tho Constitution 
Tho work is a quarry of valuable information rather 
than a work of literary art His discursive and 
orudely rhetorical style, his laborious minuteness, do 
not make for agreeable reading His work, indeed. 
IS not really a history of tho States, but a history of 
the beginnings of the Stotes Yet, as a pioneer of 
American history, painstaking and genorous-mmded, 
he oooupies an honoured place 

On a much higher level stands William Hiok- 
UMO Prescott (1700-1869), whose History of the 


ConqiUit of Mexico (1843) and History of the Con- 
quest of Peru (1847), have attained a European re- 
putation. Ho was not a great scholar, and qua 
histoiian is far less lu'curato than Buncroft , not 
through wilfulncss or carelessness, but because of 
the poverty of I'cliablo material at the time that ho 
wrote upon the subjects that at t racted him tho 
most Yet, making all allow anie for tho pictur- 
esque mcxactitudes of hia popular lust ones, there is 
much tliat is still valuable in lus work As literary 
histoiiaii with a power of actualising the past and 
anestiiig tlie imagination of the reader, he can hold 
lusownwith our own Macaulay, and, like Macaulav, 
ho has probably infected the minds of thousands w itli 
a taste for history 

John Lotiihop Motley (1814-1877) la more 
accurate and reliable than Prescott, and ot tho same 
time he has many of Prescott’s hterary powers os u 
picturesque writer, to that we may regard him as 
the best historical writer America hat yet given 
birth to lie is expressly conneitid with Dutch 
history, and his Rise of the DuUh Republic (185b), 
and the History of the United Netherlands (l86C- 
1868), ore the works of a thorough scholar and a 
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dramatio writer Like Froudo, with whom Motley 
presents pomts of affinity. Motley has his prejudices, 
and hia Speuush portraits are over-coloured , but 
that IB only to say he has the defects of his good 
quahties He was an ardent patnot and an intense 
lover of liberty, and if his style is leas easy to rea/1 
than Prescott’s, and some of his pictures over- 
elaborated, he is, at his best, fully as graphic and 
arresting 

Francis Farkman (1823-1893), though younger 
than Motley, belongs to the more modern school of 
research He devoted most of his energies to a 
lengthy and detailed history of America, up to the 
time of the Revolutionary War He was a great 
traveller both m Amonca and the Continent, and hia 
personed observation proved of great value to him ; 
fully as valuable m another way were his thorough 
and systematic explorations m Europoan ai^ 
chives 

Already in The Oregon Trad (1847) he hod shown 
himself a lover of nature, an observer of character, 
and the possessor of a vivid and plastic stylo 
When to these accomplishments in hterary crafts- 
manship wore added the knowledge and scliolarship 
of the expert investigator, Farkman took his plaoo 
os one of the great historians in American letters 
His work 18 lees wide in ite appeal than that of 
Motley and Prescott, and looks both the style and 
dignity of Motley ; but on the whole Parkman may 
take a place very httle below that of these two 
brilliant writers ; while qm scholar he is certainly 
superior to Prescott, and is more judicial than 
Motley. 

Allied to the work of the historian is the work of 
such great publicists os Daniel Webster (1782- 
1862) and Abraham Lincoln (1800-1865) 

As an orator, Webster is the greatest that America 
has given us, Uorii in 1782, in New Hampshire, ho 
displayed at an early age his power of eloquent 
speech Entering Cungrens in his thirty-first year, 
he soon made his mark, just os earlier he had made 
hiB mark as on able lawyer ; being regarded as ono 
of the greatest interpreters of the Constitution In 
1822 he defended the theory of an indissoluble union 
in an eloquent and memorable speech Uis greatest 
orations wore on the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Puritans in 1 820, and on the death 
of John Adams and Thomas Jefienos, and the Reply 
to Hayne (1830) In 1809 his support of tlie com- 
promise, on the subject of Anti-iilavery, brought 
upon him thu wrath of Whittier, but here be was 
more short-sighted than dchborately base, as Whit- 
tier’s bitter portrait shows him In his desperate 


attempts to save the Umon, he oonoeded too much 
to the opponents of freedom And, as we know 
now, his concessions were vain and fruitless. Yet 
he was a great and sincere, and a very upright 
man, somewhat spoiled by success and adulation, 
whose sincerity was more remarkable than hia olsar- 
sightednees 

Regarded from the literary pomt of view, Web- 
ster’s orations are clear and apposite m exposition, 
dignified and stately in treatment If not Ruike’s 
peer in imaginative power and m variety, he is an 
oratorical writer of a high order 

Abraham Lmooln is a finer figure than Webster 
Indeed there is no finer figure m Amenoon history 
than he , lees bnlliant and diverse than Franklin, he 
IS a more thorough representative of the best ele- 
ments of American democracy The importance of 
this homely, self-educated man as a factor m Amon- 
can life cannot easily be overestimated 

Nobihty of character gave both Frankim and 
Lincoln their pre-ommence as men of affairs, but 
Lincoln more than Franklin mode of letters on 
ethical rather than artistic matter In pobtical 
literature Lmcoln did fur the American people 
what Longfellow did in jioetry — spoke from the 
heart to the heart , concerned primarily to elevato 
and purify the spnngs of national life He is seen 
at his best m his oration at the Cooper Union m 
1860, and in some of his State papers and letters 
His knowledge of the Bible and theology gives a 
simple, direct eloquence to 1 iih language that re- 
mmds us of our own Bunyaii Though of the people 
and for the people, he is no more prophrsior of fair 
things He is os much alive os Whi'man was to 
their weaknesses and faults A democrat of tho 
rarest and most precious order 

Goluwin Smith (1823) was a Canadian by 
adoption Rorn at Reading, he was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, and it was not till 1808 that he 
settled in Canada, becoming Professor of Enghsli 
and Constitutional History m Cornell University 
An able Canadian publicist, ho is also a forceful and 
suggestive histone^ critic, and has written a Poli- 
tical History of the United Kingdom (1899), bb well 
as a number of monographs on Cromwell, &o , while 
later he has showed his versatility by publishing a 
volume of scholarly verse. Bay Leaves • Specimens 
of Orcck Tragedy (1894) In outlook somewhat 
peesumstic, in his style trenohant and caustic, liis 
cnticsl work shows everywhere tho working of a 
powerful mind In polities ho was an individualist 
Radical and an anti-Imponalist both m Britain and 
America 
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INTRODUCTION . Humour Analysed. “ Artemus Ward”— Francis Bret Harto— “ Mark Twain ” 


It will be obvious to all who have studied Ameri- 
can Letters, hoiv insistent the note of humour la 
both in prose and verse, from Washington Irving 
onwards No less obvious is the lock of humour 
before that time The few exceptions wore, before 
the coming of Irving, modelled rhiefly upon 
the satirists of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, and fell considerably short 
of their models But there is scarcely a writer of 
note m the nineteenl li century (Margaret Fuller is, 
perhaps, the one exception) whose humour is not an 
mtogral port of his woik Humour plays an im- 
portant part m the w urk of scholarly wri Ws such as 
Lowell and Holmes, it gives a pleasant tang to 
Thoreau s discursive wisdom, and ripples delicately 
over (he surface of Hawthorne s fantasies It ploys 
an even more important part m writers more essenti- 
allv popular, like Bret Harto and MorloTwoin The 
question naturally arises Are there any distinctive 
marks that diilerontiato Ainonoan from English 
humour ’ 

At bottom, of ooursc, humour is an elemental 
fact, independent of nationality , it derives from a 
sense of incongruity , an lustinctiv o reuhsation of 
the clash between the Ideal and the Real, of the 
poetry of life and the prose of life The truth of 
this statcmoiit may be readily tested by applying it 
to the work of such gieat humorists as Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Uabeluis, Cervantes Their humour is 
basically at one , m its manifestation it is nocos- 
eanly coloured by racial clniract eristics 

One thing, however, ctiould be made clear 
Humour is, in its ultimato aimlyHis, quite indepen- 
dent of culture All that culturo does is to deter- 
mine its form, the humour of the cultured writer 
we may coiivoiiiciil ly call “ wit ” ; that of the less 
eultiirod, “ fun ” Both English and American can 
furnish good examples of each , there is more fun 
than wit in Mark Twain, for example, more wit 
than fun m Oliver Wendell Ifuhiies 

In estimating American humour we must bear in 
mind that many of tho wntois wero profoundly in- 
fluenced by English models, and to that extent 
their humour is derivative rather than original 
There is, for instanco. not a little in Washington 
Irving that reminds us of Addison and Steele , in 
Holmes, that recalls Fraod and Lamb But after 
making ample allowance for what one might call 
the natural imitativeness of widely read and im- 
pressionable natures os opposed to the artificial 
imitativeness of the more litoary parasite, there is 
a good margin of humour in American letters that 
has a distmotive flavour of its own, afiected os it is 


especially by the racial conditions and partirulai 
environment of New Eiiglaiid 

Firstly, then — What is this ’ In tho second 
place — Why this distinctiv'c flavour ’ 

American humour has a dry, astringent quality 
about it French humour also is dry, but is far less 
Bfltriiigent on tho whole , and English humour is, 
for tho most part, not dry at all, but fruity and full- 
bodied Ainoncan humour, then, makes rather for 
chuckling than for hearty laughter 

For instance, Thoieaii’s famous retort “ One 
world at a timo ” Holmes’ “ Put not your 
trust in money, but put your money in trust ” 
Lowell's 

” Ez to mv priiverjiles I clory 
In Iievin' nothin’ o’ (he sort , 

I ain’t a W’lg — I ain't a Tor\ — 

I’m jest a candidate, m short ” 

Mark Twain’s “ I could not he, so I told Hams to 
do it ” Bret llartc's 

“ Then Abner Dean of Angel's raisi'd a point of order — 
wlien 

A< hunk of old red sandhtonr took him iii (he alidoiiun 
And ho smiled a kind of sickly sniilo, and curled up 
on the floor, 

And the sulisoquent proceedings interested linn 
no more ” 

Artemus Ward's 

I used to drink once hut when I did I never allowed 
busmesb to interfere with it ” 

Wlioiico arisc-s this dry brand of humour 
It arises from (1) the contrast between tho vost- 
nees of America with its primal aboriginal society, 
and tho ooiicontratod civ'ihsed life of its cities , (2) 
the continual clash betw'een the intense practiealKy 
of the Yankee, and Ins larger human sympnlliios 
Both these features will bo better appreci.ited 
when we liave considered with some detail tho 
especially distmctivo Ameiieiin humorists Wo-sli- 
ington Irvmg, Thoremi, Holmes and Lowell, are 
notable humorists , but they are cosniojMilitnii m 
their sympathies , and if vi o w ant to annlj’so Anieri- 
onn humour, we must needs turn to really nnlional 
humorists like Artemus Ward, Hret Harte, and 
Mark Twain The others are national in parts, 
those are wholly national 

THE HUMORISTS 

Charles Farber Browi,l (“Artemus Ward ”), 
(1834—1867), IB betlei known as a popular humorous 
lecturer than as a liumorous writer , but his w rit- 
ings, though quite unpretentious m their solemn 
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absurditien, have a quaint racmeea and onginality 
that make him a wolcume addition to the body of 
acceptable fun-makers He makes abimdant comic 
capital from orthographical eocentncities (a Imo of 
humour worked often to death by many of his auo- 
oeasors) ; thus, in the interview beWeen acme 
pretty young bhakorossos and the Showman . 

" My pretty dean, ear I go you have no objections, 
ha\o \ou, to a innersrnt kus at parting T ’ 

“ ‘ Ya>,’ they sed, aud I yay’d ’ 

“••••#• 

* My pretty ilrars,’ aez I, ‘ shall we j/ay agin t * 

“ ‘ Nay,’ tliiy ted, and 1 iiay'd ’ ” 

Naturally, he pokes fun at the sentiment over 
tho Bed Indian (ahudos of Cooper ') . 

“ 1 will remark here, while on the subject of Injuns, 
that they are in tho main a sery shaky set and 

when 1 hoar philanthropists hewoihn’ tlio lack that 
every yt'ar ‘ carries tho noble red man iieaier the 
uettin’ sun,’ I simply have to siiy I’m glad of it. tho’ 
it is rough on tlie Buttin' sun 'I'liey call you by the sweet 
name of broiher one miiut, and tho next they scalp 
you with their Tliomas-hanks. But 1 wonder. Let 
us return to the Tower ” 

Once, when crossing the desert, he was surrounded 
by a band of Ute Indiana Their chief rejoioed m 
the name of Wocky bocky 

"Ho said 

" Tor«ha arrali darnili, imsliky booktheaii I ’ 

" I told him ho was light 

*' Wockv-liockv again rubbed lus toiiiahavik acroaa 
inv (are, aud aaid, \t iii-ho-lon-loo ' ’ 

“Sav« I — ‘Mr WocKy-bookv,’ sais I — ‘Wocky— I 
have thought so for yuorb— and so’s all our family ’’’ 

Bryant’s tribute to Artoinus la worth rooording • 

" Artemue has a style of his own, uhicll no Icctorcr 
has y ot diocoi ( red He say s so many funny- thiiigb 
that the audience lots a ‘ gouk ’ oliji by unnoticed, ond 
then Artemus uill pause fur a moment with a duancabt 
expression, till a sudden giilluw tells him that somehody 
has seen tho point Ills loi turc, besides his rollicking 
humour, inUudes considerable informotion, which is 
ndicved from the tedious idoments usually existing In 
valuable information liy tho paiioraiiiic pictures with 
wlmli it IS illustrated tri excellent idea of social life 
in gical Salt laiko Cits ib obtained froma vibit to ’ vours 
trooh,’ ta-idcs a good stm k of jokes to pass oil at tho 
next dinner paity as original ’’ 

III the absurd “ Rules of the House ” appended to 
lus lecture papers, there are some dehciou&ly ridicu- 
lous quips : 

“ Children in arms not admitted if the arms are 
loaded 

“ Children under one year of age not admitted, unless 
accompanied bs tin ir pirents or guardians 

"Artemus Wuid uill not be msjioniible for any 
money, jewellery, or other ■ alimbles left with him — 
to bo returned in u wei k or so 

“If the audience do not have tho hall when this 
entertainment is over, they will be put out by tho 
police 

“ Soldiers on the battle-field will bo admitted to this 
entertainment gratis 

“ Artemue H'ard delivered lectures before 

AU, TUi: CBOWUED lIEADb OF ECBOFS 
ever thought of dehvenng lectures ’’ 


Here is an extract from the programme at the 
Egyptian Hall : 

Mr Artemus Ward will coll on the citizens of London 
at their rebidenco, and explain any jokes in his narrative 
which they may not understand ’’ 

The following is taken from some (we need hardly 
say bogus) recommendations appended to tho 
programme 

“It was a grand scene, Mr. Artemns Ward standing 
on the platform talking , many of tho audience sleeping 
tranquilly m their seats , others leaving the room and 
not returning , others crying like a child at some of the 
jokos — all, formed a most impressive scene and 

showed the powers of this remarkable orator And 
when he announced that ho should never lectuio in that 
town again, the applause was absolutely deafening." 

Poor Browne's early death from consumption was 
univerBolly regretted America lost their most 
oiiginal humorist ; hia friends a gomal, tender- 
hearted comrade 

FtLAmcis Bret Hartb ( 1 002) was something 

more than a more fun-makei (though that hmitatinn 
13 by no means to be despised) He was bom in 
New York, August 1839, with English, Gorman, 
and Hebrew blood in his veins He was a delicate 
lad, and in 1856 went to C'alifurma with his mother, 
becoming in succosaion a messenger, a drug clerk, 
a printer, a school teacher, and iin Indian fighter, 
and secretary to tho Supenntendrnt of the Mint in 
San Francisco. In the lost capacity ho found o])- 
portunity for writing, and aeliitvcd some of his 
earliest successes, as, for i,is(anc.o, iliosc capital 
parodies Condensed Novels Ho did w oil also in 
w himsical light verse Later on ho achioi ed gi onl i r 
fame with his Luck of Roaring Camp and othi r 
Californian studies, which delignled all but the 
Cahfomioiis theinsolvos 'Ihroughont his life ho 
wos a wanderer, but ho never did any woik of valuo 
apart from the inspiration of Wostciii Aincrioa, and 
it hud been better for his genius if the waiidor-lust 
had been less firmly routed Ho died m 1902, at 
Cainberlcy, Surrey 

Biet llorte's humour found a natural outlet in 
the rough, elemental hfo of the mining camp, where 
extrat uganccs of personality os well as of incident 
seem quito in harmony with the surroundings. 
With this eye for extravagances ho combined a diy, 
roslrainod, stucoatu style, pocuLuirly cftcctivo as a 
vehiblo alike for his melodramatic s, boiitinientah- 
tioB, and more comioahties His best writings have 
something of that tolloqniiil realism, and rough 
actuality, that attract us in Mi Jxipliiig's tales, and 
which was, in the days of Biot Ilorto’s jiopularity, a 
new and alluring feature 

There is a certain spiritual kinship between Bret 
Harte and Charles Dickens, in so far as each man 
was drawn towards rough, uncultured folk, and 
Bought to show beneath the roughness and uncouth- 
ness, some hne strain of character, and each man 
won his greatest artistic successes m this field 
The analogy must not be pressed further ; fur 
putting aside the incomparably greater gciuus of 
Dickens, his htorary method has little in common 
with that of Bret Harte But as moralists in fiction 
their likeness is of mterost to the student of letters 
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Here is a picture from one of the Californian 
BtoTies : 

* The winter of 1861 will long be remembered in the 
foot-hills* Tlie snow lay deep on the Bierrasi and every 
mountain creek becurne a n\ or, and every nver a lake. 

Each gorge and gulch was transformed into a lumultuous 
water-course that descended the hill sides, tearing 
down giant trees and scattering its drift and d^bns 
along tho plain. Ked Dog has been twice under water, 
and Roaring Camp had been forewarned * Winter 
put the gold into them gulchca,’ said Stumpy lt*s 
boon hero once, and will bo hero again I ' And that 
night tlio North Fork suddenly leaped over its banks 
and swept up tlio tnungular \ alley uf Uoanug Camp 

** Xn the confusion of rushing water, crashing Irocs* 
and crackling timber, and tho darkness which seemed 
to flow with the water and blot out the fair valley, but 
little could be dono to collect the Hcattcrod camp 
When the morning broke, the oabin of Stumpy, nearest 
the rivcr.honk, svas gone Higher up the gulch they 
found the bodv of its unlucky owner, but the pride, 
tho hope, the ]oy, the Luck of Roaring Camp hcbd diK- 
appoaied Tlicy were returning with bad hearts wlicii 
a shout fiom the bank recalled them. 

“It was a relief boat from down tho river They 
had picked up, they said, a man and an infant, nearly 
exhausted, about two miles below Did anybody know 
them, and did they belong litre * 

“ It noedud but a glance to show them Kentnck 
lying there, eriielly enir^hed and bruised, but ^till iiolding 
the Luck of Roaring ('amp in bin aitiiH As thev bent 
over the strange Iv assorted jmir, they saw that tho 
child was cold and pulstlchb * lie is dtacl,* said one 
Kentuck opened his eves * Dead 1 * he rtiaated feel.h. 

* Yes, iny man; and ton are dtine too* A smile lit 
tho <svos of the expiring Konfiuk ‘ DMug * * he re* 

f eated , * hc*s a taking mo with liim Tell the bo\s, 

've got the Luck with me now and llu sitong man, 
oUnging to the frail bubo as a drowning man is baid to 
cling to a straw, drifhd owuv into tlie shadowy nver 
that flows for o\er to tho unknown sea'' 


That’s why I ooine 
Down from up yar. 
Lookin’ for Jim 
Thank ye, sir ' You 
Ain’t one of that crew. 
Blest if you aio 1 

Money ’ — Not miieh • 
That ain't iny kind t 
I ain’t no such 

Hum 7 — I don’t mind, 
8c cm* It’s you 

Well, this yor Jim , 

Did vuu know }|] n 7^ 
Jess ’bout your ; 
Same kind of eyes t 

Well, that IS strange 
R h\, it’b two joai 
F^inco he camr hcie, 
6ick. for a change 
Rell, here’s to us • 

Eh 7 

Tlie h — , you say I 
Dead 7 

That little cuss » 

What makes %ou Rtori— 
Yon over thar ’ 

Can’t a man diop 
*s gla^ ’n ^er hhop 
But you must r’ar ? 

It wouldn’t take 
D — mu(h to hrtak 
You and your bar 

Dead » 

pool — lit I It —Jim » 
—Why, iliai was i-.e, 
Jones, and Bol> Lie, 
Harry and Ben, — 

No account men 
Tlicn to take ktm ' 
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Apart from his povi or of visualising a siUo of Ufo 
bithei to uiituuchod in literature, and from liis sense 
of local colour, Bret Harte lacks distiiution as a 
writer Away fioin hii> favourite lucalo ho bocoincs 
more often than not ucarisoine , and though thero 
IS excellent fooling in Ins prose purodies, they are 
rot parodies of tho first order, as Mr Max Beer- 
bohiii's ore Tho burloaquo elomont is too strong, 
the simso of stjle loo weak 

111 his verso thoio lo jilenty of vigour and cxilour 
If it lacks file polish of Jlcdines and the intellectual 
tang of hoivtll, it has huniour and observation — 
uhilo oiieo at hast, m tho oft cjuottd Hialfun 
Chinee, it reoi'hns a high lei el of sufiiio ingenuits 
But on tho whole, it is inferior to his best prose, for 
it IS too rough -hewn, too dopondent on wcll-kiiuiin 
moilels 

Bivt Harte will be remembered by his Lvcf' of 
Hoar mg Camp, his Migglen, niul liis Outrasta of 
Pokir’a y/at , for there hia erratic geiuus finds i(a 
most satisfying expicssion 

Jim 

Say, there ' P’r’aps 
Some on you ehaps 
Miehi know Jim tVild T 
Well, — no offence . 

Thar ain’t no sonso 
111 gottiri' riled I 
Jfm was mv chum 
Up on the Bar : 


Well, thar — Good-bye— 
ho more, sir, — 1 — ' 

Eh 7 

W’hot’s that you saj ’ — 

W hy, deT it ' — sho ' — 
ho ' Yos I Bi 7o I 
Sold I 

Sold ' Why, you limb I 
Y'ou omej, 

Derned old 
I/onp-li pged Jiin ' 

BAMrEi. Langiiurn-e Clemuns, otherwise " Mark 
Tuom,” was bom m Floiida, Missouri, 1833 His 
euily years, with their vanetv of employment, 
served him well as an appientice to letteiv \s a 
printer, a journalist, a nver pilot, a soldiir (in tho 
Confederate Anny), he amassed eipcrieiues tliiit 
soon found on outlet in lellers Bursting ujion bis 
countrvmeii with broad extrnvagaii/ii like 1 he 
Jumping Vrog and The Innoimts Abiuad, lie is le- 
gaided b\ many os merely n hi'inonsl of (he old- 
fashiomxl two-pennveolourid order- -in ollieru oids, 
a jollv-hoarted but toon 

But he IS very much mere than that, and even 
in The Innoct nta Abroad, amid iniieh cheap tom- 
foolery, there are touches of admirable obseri jtioii, 
and o graphic power of descnption 

As a humorist, ho is less iihiinsical, less siildle 
than Bret Harte, but superior to him m fertilitv of 
inspiration and fecundity of subject matter As 
a story-teller he has greater variety, end a steadier 
outlook on life ; with greater force and tutciisity et 
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bis best if less poignaacy Uis nom-de-plwtn came 
to him while as a pilot he was working on the 
Mississippi, and he would often hear the cry of 
warning ‘‘Mark Twain” or “In Two Fathom” 
Thus he seized on the name and used it fur his work. 

Mark Twain’s travel experiences are drawn freely 
upon m his earlier works : The New Pilgnm’a Pro- 
gress, and The Innocents Abroad (dealing with Fales- 
tmo) , Roughing It and The Innocents at Home 
(dealing with life in Western Amenoa) ; A Tramp 
Abroad (dealing with European places, especially 
Switzerland) 

In his lator works the humour is loss oxtravugiuit, 
the tone loss choerfully irresponsiblo , the humorist 
reveals himself as not merely a hnlliaiit descriptive 
writer, or an acute observer, but as a delicate and 
subtle olisorvor, an admirable story-teller, with a 
hue sense of character Ho never did anything 
better than Tom Sawgcr, Hucklt berry Finn, and 
Pudd^nhead irtlson — unsurpassod m their own way 
as pictures of American life 

Hib later years wore tilled with sorrow, yet at no 
time did his personality seem more attractive, or 
Ills character more lovable Grief embitters some 
natures ; it mellowed Twain’s and revealed what 
few had suspected that not only wcui he very luuoh 
more than a jester, but that ho was bettor in his 
serious than iii his jocose moods As a humorist, 
Twain scarcely ranks higher than fun-mnkers such 
as Max Adder lie is loss original than Artomus 
Ward, less artistic than Bret Harte , for lus toeto is 
by no means impeccable, ns those dismal books, A 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, and Personal 
Recollections of Juan of Arc, show 

Even in liis Traced Yams, his descriptions ore 
better than his jokes — ^for all thoir jolly, good- 
natured exuberance 

Take, for iiistaiice, this admirable pen picture 
from The Innocents Abroad : 

" We walked out into the grass-grown, frnpinent. 
strewn court beyond the Parthenon it slnrlltd us 
every now and thtii, to see a stony white face stare 
suddenly up at us out ui tliu piass with its dead Hie 
place seemed alive with phosts I half rxis'ctcd to 
see the Atheioaii lieroos of twenty centuries ago glide 


out of the shadows, and steal into the old temple they 
know BO well and regarded with such boundless pnde 
‘ The full moon was riding high in the heavens now 
We sauntered carelessly and unthinkingly to the edge 
of the lofty battlements of the citadel, and looked 
down A vision < — and such a vision I Athens by 
moonlight I It lay m the level plain right under our 
feet — all spread abroad like a picture, and we looked 

X n it as we might he looking at it from a balloon 
saw no semblance of a street, but every house, 
every window, every clinging vine, every projection 
were marked as clearly os if it were at noonday , and 
yet there was no glare, no glitter, nothing harsh or 
repulsive The harshest city was flooded with the 
yollowest light tlial ever streamed from the moon, and 
seemed like some little temple, whose delicate pillars 
and ornate front glowed with a rich lustre that chained 
the eye like a spell , and nearer hv, the palace of the 
king 1 eared its creamy walls out of the mist of a great 
garden of shrubbery, that was flecked all over with a 
random shower of amber lights — a spray of golden 
sparks that lost their brightness in the glory of the 
iiiooti, and glinted softly upon the sea of dark foliage 
like tho pallid star of the milky way Overhead the 
stately columns, majestic still in then luiii. under- 
foot, tho dreaming city , in the disliiiite, the silver 
sea The picture needed nothing It was perfect ” 

Indoed his fun is most acceptable when well 
diluted by otlior qualities , the “set scenoa ” seem 
too often mochanically comic Wo would willingly 
BUTTonder thorn for buc,h oocomonol flahhes as this, 
dealing with tho tt'riurs of tipping in a big hotel . 

“ It you httv o n man t.o sneeze for you, and another 
chooscB to help him, you have got to pay both ” 
Yet, oxcclhnt as his travel books ore in vivid 
onapshots of men anil things, Tw am is at his hap- 
piest SB a national wiiter when dealing wilh Amoii- 
can lift) Elbow hem ho is a fitful artist, tiicre a 

gieat artist 

The Jamptnej Frog might hav'o been written by 
Josh Billmgs or Max Adeler J’/ie Man that Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg (1900) is wortliy of Lowell at his 
best 

It may savour of paradox to giv o serious examples 
of the bust work of tho humorist Y et herein lies 
the fount of their humorous inspiration — a poetic 
EPnaibihty and power of olisi'rvation Without 
these qualities they might have boon jesters of a 
kind — not great jesters 
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INTIIODUCTION 

NOMiNAJiLY, tho Victorian ora closes m 1900; 
actually, it camo to an end during the ’eighties 
Tho lust ton yours of tho century saw a ferment 
of now idiuh, gave birth to a fresh sot of forcoe m 
htorary hfo, and witno'isod a reaction against majiy 
of t.ho old Victorian iiloals 

'I'he new movoment boars somo ro.'-omblanco to 
the RiOmantic roMv.il that quickotiod our sensi- 
bilities at tho closo of tho eightocnth century It 
also is alfistcd by Itovolutionary ideas, it also 
IS Domoiiiitii 111 its iinplicutions , it also involves 
a closer coin siioiidoiioo of Ait with Natuio 

But if tho gonorul ro-sornblivnoo is considerable, 
fh(>re lire puitioulai difloreiioes that give it n dis- 
Unotivo ehunwter of its own Tlieio is ulwavs a 
rhjthinic ebli and flow in literary fashions and 
ideals, but history desjute the tidngo, never repeats 
itself, though hisforieal conditions may No two 
sunrises are e\ or tho same 

What are the spec ml chiiroc t enstacn of the present- 
day ti'iideiicios in lifo and letters ’ 

( I ) Its reiteration of tho old Kevoluticmary 
fc'rraiila of Liberty, Eciuahly, and Kraternitv, m a 
new totting (2) Its worship of Power rather than 
of Beaut V — ^here it parts company abruptly with 
till' iign of the lloinaiitic revival and tho Victorian 
ago (3) Its c.l|iillengiug attitude of tho elder 
values in Art and Life — tins to some extent is true 
also of tho ago preceding , but tho challenging 
attitude IS more poisistent, more searching to-day 

1. Its R( ilf ration of the old JtevoliUtoiuiri/ Formula 
Tho old formula emphasized tho individual, it 
drew attention to the iinpurtance of man os man, 
irrc'speetivo of class distiiiotioiis , and its leading 
of “ equality ” and “ fraternity ” was a moral and 
scntiineiitiil one To-day the formula is ooiistrui'd 
in .1 frish light It is collectivist ic, not mdiMdnal- 
istic 111 Its emphasis , it is economic rather than 
moral and sentiinontal , it does not express itself 
in a humanitarian appeal to tho more influential 
olassos to help their poorer bn'thren, it strikes a 
mure radical note m aiming at the abolition of cle»a 
distinction We can see this clearly if we place the 
social idealism of Wordsworth and Coleridge beside 
that of William Watson and John Davidson , of 
Dickens and Reade liesido that of Shaw and Wells 
The change, of course, is no violent ti-ansition , it 


begun in the ’sixties Mill in his later studies, 
JCingsley in his songs, Kuskin m his economic 
criticism, had paved the way 

But there were pioneers at every stage, and it is 
none tho loss certain that the social horosics of 
yesterday have become tho orthodoxies of to-day 
Ruskiii, onui legaided as a dangerous innovator, 
IS now regal lied b.s almost old-fashioned in some 
of his social theories 

Put bi lelly, the dilterenco betw een llie appeal 
of tho old Revolutionary formula and tho new, is, 
that tho old was made to the community os a col- 
lection of individuals , the iic .i to the state as an 
oiganio and ooUeotivo whole Noi lius this rcvolii- 
tiiiiiary gospel been confined as before to a few 
isolated figures in poetry and prose , it is pro- 
mulgated by a compact bi >dy of w ritcrs draw n from 
tho middle classes, whoso aim is more systeiiiaticully 
and logically, less soiiliinentally and didactically, 
evpn'ssod than in the \ n tormii era The failure 
of tho Labour riots in tho ’eighties hud taught 
tho reformers tho need of aii educational programme 
to arouse more effectually the aputhetie majority 
and to give tho poor man a bi tter intellectual eqmp- 
mont for the li^t ogninst oppression 

It msy be urged that the battle song of Liberty, 
Kqanlitv, and Fraternity is as vital to-day among 
progressive thinkers a.s ever it was in the day of 
Byron and Shelley That it yet lamcs with it a 
Vital significance la of course true, but do w e suffi- 
ciently realise how imperceptibly the values at- 
tached to thc^c w ords have altered 1 ,e( us examine, 
soberly and fairly, these terms so abused by rheto- 
ricians 

Liberty is, in plain English, merely tho freedom 
to do os you like Obviously such a freedom 
must in every oivilised coiuniiniitv lie qualified, 
for you can only do a.s v'oii like provided you do 
not interfere with the rights of other people In 
Revolutionary France, it meant freedom from the 
mterfei'enco of tho ruling classes , and this is the 
Hotiso III whieli Coleridge luul Shelley used the word 
Li other words, tho old idoal of liberty implied 
a minimum of government Both Godwin and 
Shelley looked upon government as an evil 
Spencer oonsidorod tho evnl to be necessary, though 
the less State interferenoo we had tho better This 
IS tho prevalent attitude during the eajlier years 
of the century , this ideal saturated the Benthamite 
radicalism and accounts fur the (otherwise mex- 
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plioable) reluctance to accept factory legislation 
It was held to be unoonducive to liberty. 

But as the years u cut by, this old ideal -vravered ; 
it waa felt that exoossive individualism retarded 
rather than helped forward hbeity ; and to-day 
the freedom of the community, so far from resting 
on a dQcroaee of government, la mode to depend 
on a steadily increasing quantity of government 
The Socialist to-day who talks about liberty looks 
to government interference ; he does nut resent 
it CoUeotivism, so far from connoting a mimmum, 
connotes a maximum of govommont 

Sociological sciciioo, a thing of essentially modem 
growth, has given greater exactitude and a clearer 
Bigniiicanoe to the term hborty than it possessed 
in the earlier years of tlio last century , it has also 
done a hke service fur the terms equality and 
fraternity No lunger am wo content with the 
moral imphcatiun of the term as la suggostod by 
Bums’ familiar linos “ The man’s the guwd for a’ 
that ” Wo have attempted to partiouloriae the sen- 
timent, as may bo aeuii m such phrases as “ Equohty 
of opportunity " Fraternity hkowise, fur many 
yeoiB respected moro in the light of a pious aspira- 
tion and left m the hands of the theologian and 
the poet, has gradually become an important factor 
in social politics Nut even the ghastly carnage of a 
Europe rod with blood, should blind ua to the fact 
that fraternity is a more living reality to-day Ilian 
it was at the time when Shelley pleaded for Lovo 
as the law of life, and Colendgo declared tliat “ bo 
prayeth best who loveth boat ” 

At first Sight this statement may seem grotesquely 
untrue m f oco of the ui lapeakable horrors w i th which 
wo have been fur the lost few montlis fomiliansod 
But just os one does not accept as normal the 
temperature of a man in a raging fever, so one does 
not assess the moral sentiments of a nation when 
it is drunk with niililansm 

Few of us HI England can huvo realised the di-- 
integration of all tho finer instincts that this 
militarislio poison is capable of accomplishing 
Tho poison has boon secretly at work for years 
past Now it has spread from a section of the 
governing classes in Germany to the Gorman 
people at largo A little leaven leavenelh the whole 
lump On tho few who have deliberately fusU^red 
the poison, a terrible responsibility exists But 
the many who have been iiii wittingly poisoned, 
must not bo judged in tho saino way They are ns 
much tho victims of a jierniciuiis theory o-s are tho 
thousands of tortured and murdered iiioii, women, 
and children who have suilured m Flanders and 
Northern Franco When the hour of madness has 
passed, fraternity, paralysed but not killed, will 
emerge the stronger and tho deeper for tho mo- 
niPiitary set-back And that the fraternal soiiti- 
meiit 18 not killed must be clear to all who recall 
tho remarkable account of Christmas 1914 in the 
trenches, when for a brief space enmities were 
forgotten and friend and foe fraternised together 
That brutality should even thus far have m- 
hibited the growth of humanitarian feeling that has 
undoubtedly spread during the last hundred years, 
IS largely due to a soeond charaetenstio which has 
leapt into prominence during the last twenty years. 


The second charartermlic in modem hfe and letters 
is ihe Worship of Power rather than of Beauty. In 
its moeptiun this characteristic is a wholesome re- 
action from the over narrow ideal of Beauty that 
marked Victorian ideals Strictly speaking there 
should be no lino of demarcation between Power 
and Beauty Tiie most vital beauty is dynamic; 
many of the Victorians imagined it was Bomothing 
merely static. Immediately it is thus restricted it 
tends to lose its freshness and primal inspiration : 
oonveritioiiality weakens its vital appeal . artifici- 
ality creejis in to make it a source of enermtion 
rather than of stimulus 

And some of the greater Victorians were keen- 
sighted enough to realise this Browning consist* 
ontly strove for strength rathor than for sweetness 
m hteiary expression, just as he valued vigorous 
indivuluahty above mrek acquiescence ui law and 
order ; and not tho least of his gifts to English 
htoraturo was his strenuous attack upon the protty- 
protty conventionality that was one of thj weak- 
nesses of Victorian letters Meredith and Hardy, 
each ill his own way, followed in Browning's load, 
and achieved for fiction what he hod done fur poetry. 

.But the new gonoratiun was to go further still, 
and it found an ohoctivo method to hand ui tho 
movement that has been christened Kealism 

Writers like George Moore, W, E. Henley, and 
Rudyord Kipling brought a rough outspokenness 
mto our letters More and more do wo notice 
a relaxation on the part of hterary craftsmen, of 
those general problems of life and oonduct that 
hitherto had bwn the chief concern of letters, for 
tile particular problems of the day Tho Woman’s 
Movement found expression m the “ keynote ” 
senes of tho early ’lunetios ; Socialism, no longer 
a communistic dieam as m the pagos of Morns, 
bocomea ill the hands of men like Shaw, Wells, 
Edward Cuipcnter, Robert Hlutchford, a homily 
for the particular needs of the nation Even Morns, 
with all Ins devotion to beouty, sigiiihcuntly pustu- 
lutiod that it must subserve some social (.iid ; and 
if Morns, tho lover of beauty, insisted on this, con 
wo bo surprised that many in whom the sense of 
beauty was more superfieiolly au akened sliould 
suinptnnes pass it by altogether in their efforts to 
be faithful to the actuality of coiitoniporury life ? 
As a result of this the litoral ure of tho New’ Era, 
with all its froshnoHS, its living iiitorost, its puw’er 
to grip, became loss and less of an art, more and 
moio u method of social propaganda 

No bolU-r illusl'iation of tins tendency con be 
found than in theext raordniary devclopmentof Jour- 
nalism, and in the io\ ivol of the Diaina There are 
few better rostrums fur preaching than the cdituiiol 
table and the stage ; yet without denying hterary 
qualities to the drama and also the journalism 
of to-day, clearly the chief claim to attention lies 
m their vigorous preaching qualities All the out- 
standing literary personogus of to-day, first and 
foremost, aie lay preachers — Shaw, Wells, Bennett, 
Galsworthy, Masofield, Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc. 

It is clear, therefore, that this craving for more 
power, more freedom, greater unconventionahty in 
Literature, had its beginnings in a jiorfectly whole- 
some mood of leaotiun. It is, moreover, clear tliat 
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it accomplished a good deal that was desirable in 
re-invigorating both Literature and Life At the 
dame tune it earned with it dangers of its own, 
that were fully as mischievous in quite another 
way as the dangers inheient m the toiidencios of 
the ego preceding What these dangers more 
precisely were will be better realised li we turn to 
the Unrd choractenstic — The Note of Challenge. 

While the preachers are many, the gospel that 
they preach is a negative rather than a positive 
one To say this implies no reproach The age 
IS a transitional one Old landmarks ore diHappetu- 
ing, new points havo not yet boon clearly marked 
out Afennwhilo tlio attitude of tho new movement 
IS one of challenge — challenge of tho old mural 
and social values, challenge of elder htorary forms ; 
it IS an ago of experimontalising In every pioneer 
movement a pound of destruction must precido 
that of cotislii action It was so with tho Enghsli 
Renascence, so with the Romantic revival Old 
literary conventions, just like old social conventions, 
had to bo broken up Windows must bo smashed 
when yon want to lot in fresh air , idols have to bo 
overturned when you wish to revitalise reverence 
An experimental age, that is quite clear as to the 
sources of dissatisfaction, but is by no moarui clear 
as to the means of remedying mottors, necessarily 
finds expression m experimental forms of litera- 
ture Tliioughout Kiiglisli history wo have found 
a close oorrespondciioo between the life and tho 
literature of the day This is equally true at the 
presunt time 

Not only is the intolkictual restlessness of tho 
time obvious enough in the ooiitcnt of present-day 
lituratuie, but it has innuenced its form os well 
The novel of to da^ , tho drama of the hour, the 
verse of the monieiil, its signal merits notwithstand- 
mg, IS in a cuiimis stalo of inistablo equilibrium. 

In an older ago we went for romonticism to a 
Scott, for realism to a Ciulibe, to llyroii foi lyincal 
wit, to Shelley for sue ml idealism Now wo iuid 
wit and idealism inoxtin ,ilily mingled in tlio wuik 
of Shaw , romantic isiri and lealism play at scs* saw 
in Itlasciiold George Khot was severely taken to 
task because m Holt she observed to some 

extent tho lules of the story of incident and tiid 
not coiirme herself to eharacterisalion which she 
had made her spcs-ial line 

What would tho Viotorian critics hove thought of 
Mi AmoM lionnolt, who vanes hia punctiliously 
realistic studies of lifuwilh light-hearted jocularities 
hke The (lard and the Gjand Babylon Hotel 

Kvvn Mr Kipling has proved botli one of the 
must micoiivciiUonal and most conventional of 
our veiso-inakera , while Mr Wells has ranged 
thiuiigli every door in the palace of fiction m turn, 
so that we are rcininded in his writings of Julos 
Vome, Swift, lluwthonie, and Dickens. 

Ono of tho groat features of life to-day is the 
curious shriiikago of the world The invention 
of the motor car, the oorojjlano, wireless telegraphy, 
have helped to annihilate space. Of their scientiho 
importance and social value there is no need to speak 
here , but tho ouiuulutive effect of those things 
upon the psiicholoqy of the day is worth noting, 
inasmuch as it reacts upon our literature. 
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la not our hterature and journalism eloquent 
of an age of rapid transit f The old leisurely at- 
mosphere has gone , gone also much of the old 
digmty, grace, sweetness Kven more regrettable 
IS the lack of the old thoroughness A breath- 
less hurry informs the writing of to-day , a neglect 
of form , a contempt for beauty There ore 
compensations, positive gains, of which I am not 
unmindful and which will bo noted by us Inter ; 
he would be a foolish critic who could see nothing 
but retrograde elements in tho hterature of liis 
generation, or who could fail to appreciate qualities 
of greatness m its best writers Jn an ngo of flux 
and transition, when fresh tracts of experience 
aro Vicing annexed for liteiary irfatment, when old 
modes of expression aro being cast aside and new 
ones essayed, art of any kind must ni’i cssarily 
suffer viulenoe and be temporarily at a disadvan- 
tage 

Tho excesses of the realistic school, the extrav-a- 
gances of certain artiatio entenoe, the scrappy sou- 
salionalinm of modern journalistic doveIo|imciits, 
are part of the pneo we must pay m ordiT to bring 
our life and letters into closer oorrcspondctico 

There is no need to reiterate here the (|ualitica 
of gicatnesa that characterise ^'leturlun letteis 
These have been uiaistod upon at some length 
But admiration and affectum for i*^ need not blind 
us to tho fact that a literal y age, hke an mdividiiiil, 
grows infirm m course of time Literature, as wo 
have seen throughout its history, needs fiom tiiiio 
to tune to be reinforced with fresh vitality, witJi 
now vigour, otherwise it will langiUHli and decay 
To do this has been tho work of tlio now general ion 
since tho closing years of tho last century , and if 
there IS more force and sincerity than beauty and 
Bw ootnesB m modem letters, it is because force and 
smcerity were the things needed The now W'ino 
may at present be rather aerid and heady, but it 
has iKidv, and time will reraedv its defects Mean- 
while we must bear ns tolerantly as pussiblo with 
those who hove drunk too deeply of this Vieady 
beverage, and mistake violeuco and hconse for 
strength and freedom 

I POETEY 

As regards the poetry of tho period this may be 
said by way of preface The sploiidid legacy of 
tho past has enriched tho imagiiiatiuii of all, its 
sigiiiliconce made the clearer and weightier by 
increabed facilities iii tlio buuk-selliiig world, and 
the greater attention giv'en to critical and inter- 
pretative literature TJio influence of Wordsworth 
and of Temnyson ospooially may be traced in much 
contcmpei ary verse . Mr \\ illium W atsun ciirnes 
on the Wordswoilli tradition, while tho Iviicnl 
sweetness and rliythinic charm of Teiiiijbon liiivo 
left tboir impress m dilleieiit waj's upon -Mi 
Stephen Phillips and Mr Alfred Nuyos 

It la not m these writers, however, that we bliull 
find the new spirit in letters asserting itself 1 o 
find this we must turn to Kipling Henley liau 
introduced a more realistic note mto pool i y , c“ jieri- 
aily in tho emphasis he laid on V ictoriiiii life , but 
Rudyard Kipling is the first man who ticuted the 
raw material of modem existence m such a way 
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aa to appeal to the man m the street And in deal- 
ing with the crude actualities of " things as they 
are,” neither Mr Kipling nor his suooeesor, Mr 
John Masefield, have beon at pains to ehinmate 
the oonoomitant ugliness from their art Masefield 
18 the leas sparing hero, and it is ounous to note that 
while hia best work shows a finer and surer imagma- 
tive beauty than that of Kipling, he is lees concerned 
than his contemporary to soften the brutal reahties 
with which aa a writer he is concerned 

I do nut think this is due to the tact that he la 
more realistic in his method than the author of 
Barrack Room Bailads ; for if you examine their 
work closely, Kipling’s verse shows a more do- 
liborately realistic manner liut Kipling is at heai t 
more conventional than Masefield. Masefield s 
keener sensibilities drive him into a frenzy when he 
compares the idealities with the realities, and the 
coarse and nauseous violence of certain passages 
in his verse are the outcome of an exasperated 
romanticism, not the result of a deliberate leahsin 
Less conventional than Kipling, he la at less pains 
to hide his feelings That he has greater imagma- 
tion I would not aver — ^recalling such things aa 
Marulalay — but he has certainly a more sensitive 
one 

Another illustration of the new spirit in our 
poetry may be seen in the work of sssthetic writers 
like Arthur Symons and Ernest Dowson, and bril- 
liant experimentalists such os John Davidson 

Symons grow lyrical over hp salvo, rouge, and 
the thick atmosphere of the music hall There 
are other things beside elemental realities that may 
claim to be treated of in Art, said Dowson and 
Symons in ofTect The realities of life mcludo very 
many phases of human experience — even exotic 
and morbid moods, and tho dallying with artifi- 
cialitios Artistic skill need not bo denied the 
author of London Voluntariea and Amorie V%ctima 
— though Dowson is the finer artist here in mor- 
bidczza — but the defect of Mr Symons’ metrical 
art lies in the absence of any true gaiety, abandon, 
;oie de more in his erotic moods His amatory 
verses repel, not because they ore concerned with 
sensual sensations, but because it is a cold* nut a 
hot-blooded sensuality — because there is too httle 
of the gniiiiine Uoheinian, too much of tho clever 
experimental journalist in his work It is a pity, 
for Symons has a fine and fastidious hterory palaU , 
and a genuine love of letteni, os his prose writmgs 
show. 

Tho work of John Davidbom deserves a more 
lengthy consideration 

John Davidson 

John Davidson, bom 1857, was the sun of 
Scottish parents, and was educated at the High- 
landers’ Academy, Greenock, up to tho age of 
thirteen ; he then worked m a sugar manufactory 
for a brief while, but in 1873 returned to his old 
school as a pupil teacher Other scholastic work 
followed during the next few years then came a 
brief business mterregnum agam m a Glasgow 
thread firm ; after which his career as a teacher 
was resumed Durmg this tune he had given much 
thought to literature and published several plays. 


Fmally he gave up his soholastio work, and oommg 
to London threw all his energies into hteraturo 
and joumobsm He wrote for The Speaker and 
The Yellow Book, scored a fair measure of theatrical 
sucooss with his translation of Coppde’s For the 
Crown and Victor Hugo’s Bui/ Bias, but distin- 
guished himself most as a fresh and vigorous verse 
writer Such volumes as Fleet Street Edoguea and 
Ballada and Soiuja, published durmg the ’nineties, 
exhibit him at his best as a hterary artist Durmg 
his later years he gave more attention to matter 
than to manner, and was mainly concerned with 
giving his philosophy of life to tho world m a senes 
of “ testaments ” 

Circumstances were often adverse, yet he had 
a fair mood of success and a generoiiE allowance of 
recognition compared with that which has fallen 
to some men of letters, Dut liis proud nature and 
awkward temperament shaped him for traircdy 
He was a bom revolutionary an instinctive fighter , 
and stoical fortitude was not among his virtues, 
courageous as he was m many ways 

Depressed and discouraged by the necessity of 
doing so much pot-boiling work in order to earn 
a livelihood, Davidson, it is surmised, put an end 
to his life m 1909 His body was found by some 
fishermen m Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, and he was 
buried at sea, in consonance with his own wishes 

Hib Work 

Various as his work is, farce, satire, fantasy, 
mniaiico, it is as a writer of ballads that ho will 
probably be best remembered There is an opulence, 
a passion about these that grip the imagination 
Sometimes indeed he rises to a stark splondour 
of phrasing worthy of tho highest tiuditiuns of 
English poetry Fur instance, m such stanzas as 
these from A Ballad of Heaven 

“ He wrought at one groat work tor years , 

Tlir world passed h> with lofty look 
Bonietiines hie eyes were dashed with tears , 
Sometimes his bps with laughter shook 
His wife and child went clothed in rags. 

And in a windy garret starved 
He trod his measures on tho Hags, 

And lugh on heaven his niusii, cars ed. 

IVistful he grew but never feared , 

For alwoys on the midnight skies 
His rich orchestral srore nppeiired 
In btars and zones and galaxies 

He thought to copy dow n his score 
The moonlight was his lamp , lie said 
• Listen, my love,’ but on the floor 
His wife and child wore lying dead " 

Oi these from Romney Marah-^ 

‘‘ Masts in the offing wagged their tops , 

The swinging waves pealed on the shore 
Tlie baffron beach, all diamond droiis 
And heads of surge, prolonged the roar 

As I came up from Dymchurch Wall, 

I saw above the Downs’ low crest 
The crimson bonds of sunset foil. 

Flicker and fade Crom out the west. 

Night sank ■ like flakes of silver fire 
The stars in one great shower came down , 

Shrill blew the wind ; and abnll the wire 
Bang out from Hythe to Romney town. 
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The darkly shining salt Hea drope 

Stream^ os the waves clashed on the shore , 

The beach, with all its organ slops 
Pealing again, prolonged the roar " 

There is a fine humour in DavidBon's verse, that 
hporkles in Thr Ballad of a Nttn, and flashes from 
his hauntmg lyric The Bnnnable Stag — 

“ Three hundred gentli men able to ride 
Three hundred herses, as gallant and free. 
Behold him escape on the evening tide 
Far out till he sunk in the Severn sea. 

Till he sank m the depths of the neo— ' 

The stag, the buoyant stag, Uie stag 
That slept at last in a jewelled bed 
Under I he sheltering oi can's spread, 

'nie slag, the ruiiimble stag " 

Davidson is rough anil uneven os a writer, by 
doliboruto intent, not through lack of lure, but 
he IS never weak and negligible ; thero is power 
and jiassion in his earliest drainatie work, e g Bruce, 
and power and thought in the sumewliat cliaotio 
Tedamenta of his later period, when he had oomo 
to look on rhyme as a sign of docadonoe, and to 
insist upon his revolutionary creed as the one thing 
that mattered His blank verse is remarkably 
fomofiil, and the influence of Mdton and flhake- 
spoaro IS considerable 

In his outlook on life, Davidson owed much to 
Nietzsche Like Nietzsche he made it his business 
continually to question euicopted ideas and to 
demand a revaluation With Nietzsche he wor- 
shipped Power and Will, but ho had no sympathy 
with the doctrine of the Super man He was im- 
patient with the rationalistic spirit that the science 
of the mid century hod holpoil to disseminate 

“ Kationalism was only a stage in the process For 
the old conception of a created Unnerse, with the fall 
of man, an atuneiiienl, and a hca\en and a hell, tho 
form and substance of the iniaginalion of Chrintondom, 
ItatioiialiMii hud no substitute Science was not ready, 
but how con poetrv wait 7 Seience is synonymous with 
patience , Poetry is iinpaticnco incarnate Science 

IS still a valley of dry bones till iniagiiiation breathes 
upou it ” 

But in striving to give expression to these ideas 
in artistic form, he lost grip os a writer He sur- 
rendered his ancient heritage as a poet, and his 
links with the past, but was unable to find a medium 
thniiigh which to express his now ideas We may 
admire tho vigour and sincerity of his later ultor- 
aiicos, but thoir form is disploasiiig and their utter- 
ance confused and vague It is for liis ballads 
especially, and after tliese his eclogues, that ho 
w ill bo esteemed by lovers of literature , the one for 
their beauty and passion, the other fur their fantasy 
and whimBicul grace. 

Tua CiOiTiu Noxu 

What of the " Celtic School," it may be said, 
of which wo have hoard so much lately T How is 
this to be reconciled with the now spirit of which 
we have boon speaking * 

Frankly, I cannot admit the oxistenoe of any 
Celtic school such as may claim a distinctly u place 
IQ modem verse A Celtic note there is admittedly, 
but this 18 nothing new Lot us consider what 
the phrase connotes m the literature of to-day 

Broadly speaking, the Celtic note m English 
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letters is as old os our bteraturo, finding expiession 
on one side in the Arthurian Romances, on tho 
other in tho Soots ballads , but when it comes to 
dillerontiatuig the Celtic from the Teutonic note wo 
are faced by insuporablo dilhuulties which are cer- 
tainly not surmounted by labelling everything that 
survives of mvsticisTii and idealism ss Celtic 
Neither Blake, Coloriilge, nor Shelley were Celts, y et 
where in our poetry do you Imd those elements 
more rarely emphasized 7 In fact our greatest 
imaginative writers have been men of mixed bluuil, 
whereas the pure Celtic man of letters has nearly 
always been a writer of tho second or third rank , 
Tom Moore, George Darley, Mangan, lerguson 
The touch of melancholy in British verse has beci, 
claimed on tho Colt's behalf , but this vein runs 
thioughout the work of men like Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold, and Clough, and none of these 
wore Celts 

Attention has been paid to a number of writers 
who strike tho Celtic note, whether m Britain or 
Ireland , when, however, wo pass out of \ictiiriaii 
limes this Celtic note loses the vague indefinite 
quality that had for the most part eliaracterised 
it before, and becoming more nationabstic, merges 
into what has boon called tho Celtic Revival 
The phrase, however, must be regarded in a 
political and social sense rather than a literary; 
for the Celt has no more importance as a literary 
force to-day than at any time during llie last 
hundred years Distinctive nationalistic move- 
ments in Ireland, Koolland, and Wales hove, how- 
ever, given him a more definite position 

In Ireland, the literary movement is associated 
largely with the name of Mr W B Yeats, who 
founded tho Irish Literary Society in ] 891 , and 
was responsible some years later for the Irish 
Literary Theatre With him may be mentioned 
Dr Douglas Hyde, Lady Gregory, and Mr Arthur 
Perceval Graves, who concentrated attention, as 
Scott had done in the case of Ins own country, upon 
the ancient songs and legends of Ireland 

In Scotland, the Celtic note has been popularised 
of late years by the w’ork of “ Fiona Mocleod ” 
(William Sharp) , but m Wales tho people have 
expressed themselves latturly more through political 
than literary ehonncls In Victorian times. Sir 
Lewis Morns is tho only Cymric singer of iinport- 
anoe, and popular os his writings wore, thev hud 
no spocial nrtistic exeollence 'There are signs 
however of an nttem|)t to emphasize the inon 
hterary aspects of Welsh life, and Mr Kmest Khys 
has dune good work in tins direetion 

The Celtic note, therefore, m so far as it oxisls, 
18 merely a continuation of a persistent element 
in British verse from earliest times If it has 
gained more attention to-day than fonneriy, this 
IS merely because it is sharply dillcrcntiatod from 
the prevalent note of realism , it is a Romantic 
survival that has resisted the spirit of change, nut 
a fresh manifestation m literary life 

II Fiction 

The novel provides such a facile and attractive 
means of popular appeal, and is so adaptable to 
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literary fashions, that its continued vitahty will 
surprise no one. It enjoys, however, no longer 
the unchallenged supremacy that was its own 
in Victorian times, when many of tho best muids 
of tho ago used it as a medium of expression 

If the literary student will follow tho develop- 
ment of fiction from the ’nmeties down to the 
present day, he will realise that while the quantity 
of output suffers slight dimmutiun there is a 
marked dechne m tho quahty , and that there is 
an increasing tendency on the part of our ablest 
men to choose other modes of expression Journid- 
ism and the drama have proved serious rivals to 
tho mtellectual supremacy of the novelist Indeed, 
some of the most remaihable men of the present 
time achieve thoir host work m terms of tho news- 
paper office, or of the theatre — e g Bernard Shaw, 
Q K Chesterton, John Galsworthy, J M Barrie, 
Granville Barker Mr Q K Chesterton, with his 
acrobatic intellect, has essayed fiction m the same 
way as he has essayed most forms of literature, but 
he IS, above everything, a brilliant jouriiahst Sir 
J M Borne won a name m oontemporary letters, 
truly, by his studies m Scottish life ; but the 
kernel of Bamo's genius hes m his plays. 

Yet in tho first decode of the penod at any rate, 
tho novel was still a force of considerable magnitude 
m the life of the day 

Tho brilliant little baud of wnters who contri- 
buted to tho Yellow Book and tho Savoy, despite 
extiiivagancos and aileotations, did vork that was 
worth tlio doing in tilting against tho conventions 
that had hamporod even some of the gieatest 
Victorian novelists, to the depicting of certam 
phases of life Mr Morrison in particular proved 
a needful influence by opening up in his Talea of 
Mean Streets and A Child of the Jago, a flank and 
intimate study of the seamy side of city life — a 
phase of our lifo that had boon over-sentiinentali''ed 
and covered up Oliver Twist was realistic boside 
Jack Sheppard, but Diokens was afraid to speak 
out as ho Mould hko to have done, and could have 
dono, for fear of scandalising his readers it was 
time that some one should speak out So Mr 
Mom, on on one sido, and Mr George Moore and 
Mr George G using on the other, gave us greyne^ 
to counterbalance the glut of rose-piiik 

Anottier striking feature in the fiction of to-day, 
IB the dominance of the woman novelist Of the 
important part she played m Victoiiuii fidion 
mention has been made , and here, as there, she is 
to bo found in the forward tnovoineiit The note 
of revolt sguiiist the sox -limitations of moiUm 
lifo had b( en struck by that passionate httlo 
Furition, Charlotte Bronl6 Tho buglo had liecn 
bJoiin, and now across the years its cry was token 
up by a little band of clevor women There liiul 
been spasmodic outbursts before, as for instance, 
when Olive Schroiiit r published, in 1881, her Story 
of an African Farm , but it became a chorus of 
revolt through the mouths of “ George Kgorton ” 
(Mrs Golding Blight), Sarah Grand, “ Iota ” (Mis 
Mannington Caftyn), Beatrice Harraden, Ehzabeth 
Robins, and Mrs \V K CliiTord 

But not all of them were revolutionaries Mrs 
Humphry Ward, who started with the van, was too 


critical, too judicial by temperament, to sym- 
pathise with her sister extremists ; and to-day she 
would certainly be accounted among the hteraiy 
conservatives 

There was more freshness and danng than art 
and staying power m many of these writers, but 
though the bterary revolution of the woman’s 
movement was a brief one, it left a permanent mark 
on the fiction that succeeded , and the expen 
mentalists to-day, such as Mr Compton Mackenzie 
and Air Gilbert Cannon, owe a considerable debt 
to tho women pioneers who broke fresh ground, 
especially m tho domain of sexual psychology, in 
the ’nmel,i(M of the last century 

The oxjienmoulalist, however, was by no means 
wholly cunceincd with realistic points of view , he 
IS to bo founil also among tho Komontios of the 
timo The dioloct novel sprang into popularity 
in the late ’eighties with Barrie s Auld Luht Idylls, 
and along with Barrio in the ’nineties must be 
associated S R Crui kett and Ian Moclaren, m 
tlieir tales of Scottish life ; Miss Jono Barlow m 
her Irish tales — Bogland Studies (1802), while 
the Realists, quickly appraising tho value of local 
colouring did liken iso n ith their enchantments , 
and llio Cockney school in the hands of men hke 
Aithur Morrison, Israel Zangnill, W Pett Ridge, 
Kilwin Pugh, and Barry Pam, surpassed m staying 
poner tho popular “ Kail Yard ” school 

The uiUuence of seieiui' upon Victorian fiction 
has already been notid It is more dominant 
to-day , indeed, it is in science that fiction finds 
its richest inspiration 

To illustrate from throe dilTorent types : 

In purely sonsulional fiction it permeates the 
methods of detective stuiios hko Sherlock Holmes; 
in tho novel of character it lies at tho root of Mr 
Arnold Bennetts cool self -dot achment , in the 
novel of adventure it inspires tho restless fantasies 
of Mr H. G WcUs 

Every experimental period is necessarily self- 
con .emus in its art, and savein the hands of a few 
masters, mtense self-consciousncss meets us in the 
fiotions of the last decode or so. This is by no 
means such an embarrassment to enjoyment as it 
may seom , but since it thiows the onus of pleasing 
entiiely on tho personal equation, its limitations 
will bo obvious It IS most agreeably illiustrated 
m the humomus work of tho time, so severely 
criticised liy tiiat fine man of letters, H D Trail! 

The “ Rew Iluiiioiir,” os it was called, locked tho 
body, tlio sanity, the broad hniiiniiitj of the great 
Victonuiis, and the virility of tho eightcmtli- 
cciitury huinoiihts, so Mr 'J roill’s ainniudvcrsioiis 
were to some extunt justified Non** the less there 
is a distirietivo quality about liitter-din' humour 
thot givi s it both a literary and huinon signilicance 

Tho paradoxical art of ifildo’s Dorian (Jrey, the 
fantastic fun of J M Barrie, each m its own way 
contributes a distinct and original contribution 
to humorous literature , while its special char- 
aoteristio lies in tho self-oonsoiousncss of the jester 
and tho capricious blend of romanoo and reahty 
in his method The spirit of mockery is more m 
evidence than in the elder humour , there is an 
absence of that immense flow of animal spirits 
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that meets us in Diokens, or the tender, spontaneous 
whimaioahty of Lamb The humour is thuiner, 
drier, less universal m its appeal It belongs for 
more to a time and to a fashion than does the 
humour of the elder humorists None the less 
it IS oxoellent m its more limited way, and there 
18 an intellectual flavour about Wilde's wit, and a 
poetio flavour m Bame’s, that may always bo sure 
of an audience 

Mr W. W Jacobs oau scarcely be classed with 
tho “ Now Uumonsts," for he derives so im- 
mistakably from Diokens and Smollett, and 
oarnea on worthily — m miniature — ‘the elder 
traditions 

III The Dbaua 

Tho weaknesses of the Victorians are more con- 
spicuous in the drama of the period than m other 
forms of literature , while those qualities that 
made tho Victorian novel and Victorian verse so 
remarkable, are precisely those that admit least of 
being expressed in terms of tho theatre It la 
clear, therefore, that the now note of realism that 
was becoming more and more insistent would find 
a better welcome on the stago than elsewhere , fur 
there it was needed most of all Two men who 
prepared tho ay for tho striking change that took 
place m the ’nineties — a change that has not yet 
reached its fullnuss of development — are Henry 
Arthur Junes and Arthur Wing I’lnoru Mr H. A 
Jones showed a lively sense of charnctonsation 
tliat helped matoriolly to vitalise the stereotyped 
figures of tho older Victorian play , Sir A W 
Puioro by liis deft craftsmanship ond keen appro- 
oiation of stage effects did good work in creating 
a livelier illusion of reahty Neither tho one nor 
tho other wore Realists in the accepted sense of 
tho term , Mr Jones’ rhetorical methods detracted 
often from his slirow d obsorvatiuii , and Sir 
A W I’mero showed more ingenuity m his bitua- 
tions than m Ins ideas 

But they prepared the way none tho lees fur an 
appreciation of Ibsoii’s genius, and accustomod 
tho playgoer to a mure faithful aud intimate picture 
of contemporary hfo than that tu wliicli he had 
been accustomnl 

In some quaxteis tho change that came over the 
English drama is attributed lUmosfeontirolytn Ibsen, 
with William Archer as his high priest and Bornurd 
Shaw as his prophet But tho ohango cuniiut be 
expressed so simply os that ; it w os a cliango ui 
(ho psychological clunato of Europe that allected 
sumo countries inure quickly than others , and it 
was in the natuial order of things Ihut our insular 
conservatism sliould hold out against it, whilst 
Scandinavia and Uormuny should give us the lead. 
Ever since the earlier years of tho century, the 
poverty of the English drama hod impressed the 
thoughtful men of tlie time. William Gifford, of 
the Quarterly Review, had said in 1810, " It seems 
as if all tho idiuts of the United Kingdom bad 
combined together to wnto for tbo stage ” Cer- 
tainly while, in every other domain of art, beauty 
and fundamental bram work was not fur to seek, 
m the theatre alone, at any rate for the first two- 
thirds of the era, poverty of idea aud EWtifioiality 
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of treatment triumphed The play-gomg public 
as a whole accepted cheerfully the mechanical 
plays of Senbe and his school; mdeod, so fetUr- 
bound were wo by the machine-made play that the 
“ tea-cup and saucer ” school of T. W Robortson 
in the 'sixties, with its simpler, less sophisticated 
methods, came as a breath of fresh air A deter- 
mined attempt was mode by some of the great 
Viotunans to restore the prestige of the romantic 
drama, about tho same time os Robortson was 
effectmg a mild revolution iii tho drama of 
ordinary life Temiyson, Browning, niul bwiii- 
bume worked hard to vitalise old poetic forms , 
but interesting as much of their work is, it is 
nothing more than interesting Tennyson’s gif^s 
were panoramic. Brow ning s psychological, 8w iii- 
bume’s lyrical , valuable enough qualities certainly 
m poetio drama, yet of Lttle use without the power 
of expressing action 

Meanwhile, among the dramatic critics of tho day 
there was Mr William Archer, who saw clearly 
mto the human significance of Ibsen's work, and 
worked hard to mtroduce the Ibsen “ yeast ” mto 
Engbsh theatrical bread What Ibsen purposed 
to effect has been thus expressed m Mr Shaw’s 
exuberant stylo 

“ What wo might have learned from Ibsen was that 
our fasluonable dramatic material nos worn out os far 
as eultivalcil modern people are roncerned , that nliat 
reallv interests such people on the stage is nut what 
wo call action — moaning two well-known ond rather 
short-sighted actors pretending to fight a duel williout 
their glasses, or a handsome leading innii chasing a 
Imauteous leading lady rouud tho stage with threats, 
obviously not feasible, of immediate rapine— hut Btorirs 
of Ines, diECuasion of conduct, unveiling of motiies, 
cxinfliet of characters in talk, laving bare of souts, dis- 
covery of pitfalls — m Short, illumination of hfo " 

In 1889 A DoH'e House was produced m England 
by Charles Cliarringtoii, and this was followed a 
few years later by Iledda Gablir and Ghoi^ts Natur- 
ally thero w us an uproar amongst the cniisci \ ali\ o 
school of critics, but tho olTect of Ibsen’s methods, 
and Ibsen’s attitude towards hfe, was iiniiiistiik- 
able lie did not take us by storm, but he shook 
our self -complacency , tho y'oaat was uitrudiired . 
it has been working in onr drama over since 'I ho 
later pla^ s of H A Jones ond Pinero testify to this 
leaven, os w-e may readily see if we cuin].iaio The 
Liars and Micluul and hia Lost Angel of Junes, 
The Second Mrs Tangutray and Ins of Piiioro, 
with their earlier work An cnthiisiaslic little 
band of radicals kept the revolutionary note 
sounding, through tho medium of the Indcjietidt nt 
Theatro and the Stage Society, ond more lattctly 
tho Barker- Vedrciino maiiugeinoiit at the Court 
Theolro For the test, Mr Stephen PhilUjis accom- 
plished what his greater predecessors were unable 
to do — ^lic mado the poetic drama, to an appreciable 
extent, a \ital reality, m Paolo and Francesca and 
in Ilerod , for he had what men like Tennyson and 
Browning lackod, a natural iiistiiict fur tlie sfage 
Then this concentration on the poetic drama hud 
stunulutod a fresh interest in Shakespciiio, and 
both Sir Henry Irt-ing ond after him Sir Herbert 
Boerbohm Tice did real Berv'ico to tho stage in thoir 
Bcholaily and poetic productions. Nor must we over- 
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look the splendid work done by that Shakespearean 
enthusiast Sir F R Benson in the provinces 

Of Wilde’s work mention is made elsewhere 
Here it is suffioient to say that his influence upon 
the stage waa that of a wit, not of a craftsman 

The most important work achieved by the 
radical wing of playwrights waa eflectod at the 
Court Thoatro early in the now century, and mtro- 
ducod a number of writers, several of whom are 
still doing notable work for the stage Granville 
Barker soored his first unequivocal success m 
The. Voyaey Inheritance ; while John Galsworthy. 
John Alosefield, and St John Honkin wore re- 
sponsible for hve and fresh contributions to the 
realistic drama 

The playgouig pubho, however, os a body is 
sentimental at heart ; and though Shaw and a 
few others took its fancy by their wit, cleverness, 
and daring. Sir J M Barrie has proved tho most 
popular dramatist of modem times Uis vogue is 
as great as that of itobertscin's , and he has what 
Robertson had not, a tender and whimsical humour, 
and a touch of high poetry in his nature His keen, 
alert humour has disarmed all but the most en- 
couraging sympathisers with realism , his senti- 
mental appeal has appealed to the average man 
and woman ; his theatrical rosouroofulnoss and 
mventive imagiiiation has mterested the critic 

IV Cbiticism and the Essay 

The influence of modem journalism upon the 
various forms of literary expression is too big a 
subject to bo discussed adequately in these pages 
8 ome rough idea of its sphere of influence may, 
however, be indicated 

Mr Bernard Shaw has expressed the view that 
good journaliHiii is much rarer and more important 
than good literature This is probably only his 
extravagant and provocative way of drawing 
attention to tho importance of dealing with the 
concrete actualities of one’s own age , examining 
its particular problems ; of being vital and, in the 
best sense of the word, topical And, in so far ns 
Mr Shaw seeks to discourage tho purely academic 
view of literature as a by-product — a scholar’s 
gamo — wo may sympathise with his aims 

Great hteraturc, however, os Air Shaw knows 
perfectly well, is great only so far os it is a living, 
organic thing, intimately related to hfe and related 
m two ways Its tap-root lies in the soil from whuh 
it draws its sustenance , the soil of a particular 
age, with its limitations and characteristics , but 
its flower IS blown upon by the breezes of hoaven 
and fed by the ram and the sun — m this respect 
it 18 related to the universal, and is an expression 
not of an age but of the ages 

And the difference between groat journalism 
and groat literature is this, that great joumahsm 
deals with tho application of gonerol ideas to par- 
ticular and transient problems, great literaturo 
to universal problems ; great journalism has an 
immediate and localised aim in view; it is in a sense 
hterature in a hurry Its form and method, there- 
fore, neoessanly differ from the form and method 
of literature, inasmuch as it is essentially con- 
troversial and dehberately one-sided, and the 


qualities it needs are not beauty, subtlety, or 
symmetry, but clarity, conciseness, and sinoenty 
To speak of journalism as slipshod literature is 
quite as alisunl as it would be to maintain seriously 
that journalism was more important than litera- 
ture 

Journalism is as emphatically an art as literature ; 
but it IS a different art, and is governed by different 
rulos — tho one conforms to the poster, the other 
to an etching , and it is scarcely necessary to point 
out to -day what excellent art thore may be in a first- 
class postor No Boiisiblo man would maintain 
that a postor is more importaiU than on etching, 
just because the poster aims at a mure immediate 
effect upon practical life It would bo as sensible 
to say that a policeman was more important than 
the Lord Chancellor, bocauso his immediate in- 
fluence could bo traced more easily 

So long as the distinction between journalism 
and literature is rocugiused, there is no rccaon why 
joumahsm should not oxorciso a wholesome in- 
fluence upon letters Eucli has lui imjiortant work 
to do m focussing and rollocting contemporary 
hfo , but while journalism is concerned primarily 
with tho stuff of hfo, for tho sake of its content, 
literature seeks to oiislinno that cuiitont ui some 
permanent art-form 

The great value of jounialisin lies in its close 
coiToapondenco w itli actual life , and thus it should 
tend to preserve literaturo from becoming con- 
ventional and unreal 'That it is doing this to a 
considerable extoiit may bo admitted, but at tho 
present time, journalism is a much more vigorous 
thing than literature, and consequently in place of 
being merely a useful ally it is a somewhat tyrannous 
autocrat. Tlio litorature of to-day is like tho young 
lady of Riga wlio wont for a ride on a tiger Jour- 
nalism is tho tiger, and tho two stiould over prove 
gooil frionils , the young lady s rehniiig influence 
proving beneficial to tho tiger, and tho activity 
of the tiger proving a perambulating ble-iwrig to tho 
young lady But mihappily, as we aro reminded 
m tho verse, “They returned from tho ride with 
the lady inside, and a smile on tho face of the 
tiger ” In othnr words, journalism has practically 
swallowed up literature Our ablest men to-day 
aro, with few exceptions, ablo as journalists, not as 
raon of letters 'They have deliberately chosen 
journalistic methods by which to ajipoal to thoir 
goiioration , their vorso is journalistic, their fiction 
is journalistic, thoir drama is jouinubstic, but the 
methods of the journalist are even more notorious 
when we eoino to the essay 

We need lament no lack of brains ; wo have 
among our writers men os vigorous in intellect as 
m any age of letters, but m common witli thoir 
brairJess comrades they are moved by tlio restless- 
ness, tho mutability and hurry of tho day They 
do nut talk over thoir ideas with us as did the elder 
writers , there is no genial button holmg ; no 
mellow discursiveness They think it hotter to 
spring at our throats, and hurl their ideas at us 
with a catapultio violence that is often disconcertmg 
and darmg This is the peculiarity of such men 
as Shaw, Chesterton, Bennett, and Hilaire Belloo, 
who throw many of their beat ideas mto essay form. 
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The essays are live enough, pruvucative, stimulating, 
but they are essentially joumalistio in {onn 

Nor is this by any means due to contrannoss or 
pose Let it bo franUy admitted that Ufe as it is 
lived to day is not favourable to htorature The 
still small voice of the artist will not be heard m 
the babel of sound The journalist has better 
lungs, and knows ho must shout in order to bo heard 
at all , and that if the imagination of the groat 
crowd IS to bo arrested, ho must achieve the capture 
by vigorous methods 

It IS improbable tliat the writers in question are 
not fully ubve to tins , that they do nut duUberatoly 
saonfioe the more jiermanont value of artistic form 
to the more transient methods of the journalistic 
touch Both Mr Shaw and Mr Chesterton would 
doubtless defend their methods by saying that they 
did not write for future generations hut fur the 
present , that they wore ouncemed with the live 
questions of the hour, and w ishod to present these 
with an instant urgnni’y that would oflect their 
ends The attitude is not a now one Browning, 
when particularly mterested in some pomt of 
psychology or philosophy, frankly disregarded his 
manner of speech, intent only upon the thing 
he wished to say The attitude is quite a reason- 
able one from the point of view of the reformer and 
dialectician , but it romoi es the u ork of such 
writers to that exlitU out of the duinaiii of pure 
literature, nud out of ihe domain of fine art 

While a large number of able writors deliberately 
mlopt tlio poster ineUiud there arc some whose 
interests are more literary, and whoso temper is 
more ciitical , and hi re the elder traditions of stylo 
and form persist Mr Arthur Symons has earned 
on thu bust traditions of V’lctonau ciitieisin, and 
his atutc and subtle taste as a man of letters is 
certaiiilv second to none aiming the eiities of to-day 
As a stylist he is us delicate and liniMh(.d an artist 
as w'as I’ator, and ofton more luminous Mr Max 
Boerbohm, again, is a delightful triflei , and excels 
in filigree work os a stylist, presenting u piquant 
contiust to Mr Beorbohm the (ancaturist 

Mention must also be made of the quiet irony 
of Mr G 8 Street, and the agreeable whimsicality 
though more imitative art of Mr Jiichard Lo 
Galliennc's earlier ossuys, while Mr Le Galheiino 
has done sound work in literary criticism by his 
studios of Mei-edith and Budyurd Kipling Less 
porsonal and idiosyiienitic, less inclmed to absiidoii 
the elder traditions, are thoughtful and seminal 
writers hko Ur C li Horford, Sir W Ilobortson 
Nicoll, Sir Walter Raleigh, iVofossor Hugli Walker, 
while as a htorary biographer Sir Sidney tioo hos 
admirably uphold the high critical standard of his 
prodocossor. Sir Leslie Steplic ii Among the genial 
discursive essayists of the day. Air 11 V Lucas 
makes an agreeable and attroctivo figure , wliilo 
Mr A. G Bonstin, despite the greater popularity 
of his prose musings un life and its problems will 
bo better remembered by the literary student for 
such sympathetic, discerning studies as his Tennyson 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

Among the best exponents of English culture, 
special mention must bo made of Professor Gilbert 
Alurray for his mterpretation of the Greek drama ; 
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Professor A W Ward for his erudite contrioution to 
special periods of English Literature , and Professor 
Afaokail for his lecturos on English Poetry 

Of travel literature on its topographic^ side, we 
have Sir Martm Conwoy on the Andes and Spitz- 
bergon. Sir Harry Johnston supplements Stanley s 
pictures of African life, and Air A H, Savage 
Lander has odrled greatly to our knowledge 
of Eastern peoples , on the psychological side, 
Fielding Hall m his Haul of a feople, and Lafcadio 
Hearn, a genuine literary artist, m hm studies of 
Japanese life, strike a fresher and more original noto 
in travel bteraturo 

V. Ast and Lsttubs 

No account, however brief, of modem tendencies 
in literature can overlook the mter-actiun between 
art and letters 

Already, in dealing with tho Victorian era, the 
work accomphshed by John Ruskin and Wilburn 
Alums has boon noted m their co-ielalion of art 
with life Art bod been democratised , beauty 
and social utility bad been weddid, so far as was 
possible under modem economic conditions , and 
this stress on the signihcance of beauty and colour, 
rhythm, harmony, olurity of design, acted os a 
healthy check upon tho teridenc> of some of the 
revolutionaries of tho day to sacrilice everything 
to tho puioly intelki tual Tho w cakness of the 
new drama lay m its formlessness, its contempt 
of poetry, and in its stnimg tn bo vitol at all 
costs Tho follow ers of Ruskin and Alorns showed 
tiiat beauty is os indispensable to hfe (and conse- 
quently to literature) as is stiiiiglh, and that the 
ono need not oxcludo thu other 

Art, in the view of these men, was the spirit of 
order and lucidity and grace, that wrought on 
men s h\ cs, t ransforming chaotic passions into 
hamionious forces for the good of tho coinmumty 
in general 

Thus did Alorris’ Dnam of John Ball become 
translated into Ebtnezer Howord’s garden cities 
The revival of printing, and of book deoorotion, for 
which Atoms did so much, was continued by men 
such as Emery Walker, Charles Ricketts, and Walter 
Crone, and worked a trunsfonnatiun m tlie book 
forraots of tho new generation 

Wo have but to compare the graceful and 
artistic publications of to-diiy with those of twonty- 
fivo jours ago, to realise the revolution that has 
boon wrought Quito as remarkable as the cheap- 
ness of tho moflern volume, is its artistic appeal 
Good print, tasteful binding, graceful decoration 
aro no loiigor the pri’rogatiio of the well-to-do 
Tho Pro-Rnphai life had restored beauty and 
reality to painting , tho generation that succeeded 
did tho siinic for block and white work, and for 
tlio art of inipmssionism Whistler, of course, was 
the pioneer of impressionism , and Walter Crane 
did much for tho rennseeiice of book illustration 
Hero, os elsewhere. Romanticism and Realism vary 
in proportion according to tho tompornroent of 
the artist , and whdo many kept more or loss 
to the ideals of Pre-Raphaelitism, others more 
frankly and exclusively followed reahstic methods. 
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The Viotorun era had its notable black and white 
artmte, as readers of Punch know; and the bfe 
of the age with its whims and fanoiee, fashions and 
manners is indehbly stamped on the work of such 
men as John Leech Charles Keene, and Oeoige 
du Manner 

But m the last decade of the oentuiy and the euly 
years of tho new, there are half a dozen first-rate 
men whore there was only one before It is tho age 
of Phil May, Raven Hill,HarryFuniiss, Bernard Par- 
tridge. and few would dispute the place of honour 
for Phil May Ilis art epitomised all the humours 
of town bfop from Bond Street to Whitechapol- 
with an ease, simplicity, and good-natured tolerance 
that made him equally popular with his brother 
artists and the pubhe at large There is no movo- 


ment in the hterature of the tune that does not 
find piotonal expreasion m the block and white 
art. Phil May and Raven Hill stand for realism, 
Aubrey Bear^ey m the earher years. Sydney 
Sime m the later, for oynicol extravagance ; Roman- 
ticism found its exponents m Maurice Greiffenhagen 
and Walter Crane , caricature m Max Beerbohm 
and E, T Reed. Ever 3 rwhore the spirit of expen- 
mentaliBing is to bo soen, and the self-consoioua 
spirit that showed itself in letters is as fully ap- 
parent m the art of the day There is necessarily 
much that is unsatisfying, whether from tho pomt 
of view of art or of life, much that is wilfully 
grotesque and morbid But there is life and 
variety ; and that is as much as we have a right to 
expect from a penod of flux and restless adventure. 


Soux Wbitkbs of To-day. lutioductinn — Rndyard Kipling — William Watson — Q. Bernard Shaw— 
H. G. Wells — Arnold Bennett — Q. K Chesterton. 


SOME WRITERS OF TO-DAY 
Intboduction 

It IS a difiiault and somewhat perilous thing to 
discuss the work of men who are etiU hvmg and 
exprossing themsolves in letters — especially in an 
experimental age like ours, where our ablest men 
are free lances, unembarrassed by the insignia of 
any particular school, and pionoers who are oon- 
stajitly prospoctiiig fresh ground The difhoulty 
IS a twofold one In tho hrat place, there is tho 
old problem of perspective Those who live among 
the hills can gain no fair idea of their rolativo 
importance and proper configuration , some dis- 
tance 18 needed to visualise them satisfactorily 
And time is required for any critic \\ho attempts 
to assay his contemporaries This is of course, a 
commonplooe, but it is a commonplace with which 
the cntio of the times needs constantly to refresh 
himsolf In tho second place, olthougli you may 
allow for the process of artistic development, thoro 
IB an tnra/rufable elomeiit in all genius, whether 
great or little, that may confound the must careful 
and detached survey of the work already aooom- 
phshed 

It IS easy for us, with the whole output of Keats 
before us to detect the gleam of pure gold and the 
noh promise amid the alloy and crudities of 
Endymton But what critic, however keen-sighted, 
could have divmed in that poem tho poet who 
gave us the Ode on a Qrecmn Uni or the Ode to 
Autumn ? Much was written on Byron as a poet 
before lieppo and Don Juan ; and many might 
have thought it quite possible to give a fair estimate 
of his powers and capabilities on the substantial 
work already achieved Yet these poems revolu- 
tionised Byron as a literary force The author of 
Childe Harold, Manfred, Lara, The Siege of Connlh, 
was little more than a second-rate rhetorician; 
the author of Beppo and Don Juan, a poet of the 
first order .^gain imagine an ostimate of Scott 


as a writer before ho had written his first novel, 
Waverlcy It may bo said that if this is true of 
some cases, there aro others — fur mstanoe, Words- 
worth and Coleridge — where no mjustice would be 
done by those who had appreciated their work from 
1700 to 1805: since the remaining years added 
nothing to their reputation, while most of their 
work fell very far short of tho Lyrical Ballads 
But this hne of reasoning confuses tho criticism 
of finished work with ciitiusin of tho worker To 
seo and value the imponshablo gruatness of The 
Ancient Manner is assuredly to value tho poetic 
genius of Coleridge at its highost But without 
knowing the premature fiickcnng out of his poetic 
gomus, and of the sudden transfer of imaginative 
power for creative verse to creative criticism, without 
reckoning with tho biilhant volubility of the talker 
on Highgate Hill, it is impossible to measure either 
tho extensity or intensity of his gomus 

All that IS pissiblo for a critic of his contem- 
poraries to do with any measurable utility, is to 
oxonuno tho obarooter and tendency of a writer 
BO for as it has exliibitod itself, contenting himsolf 
with tentative and pruvisionnl estimates, and 
avoiding any suggestion of finality m bis remarks 
Is this desirable ? Would it nut be better to 
leave men, whose work is yet unfinished, alone T 
The point is an arguable one, but for my own part 
I think in a history of our literature such as I 
have attempted, there is a distinct advantage in 
our closing pages of trymg to get some rough 
idea of the character and tendency of the age m 
which wo are living It is fur this reason that 1 
have briefly sketched a kmd of ground plan of the 
lust twenty-fivo years, and shall by way of con- 
clusion Bolcct a few representative writers of to-day 
for more detailed treatment We may not be able 
to estimate the extent of Mr Wells’ future flights, 
or the profundity of Mr Bennett’s maturer studies ; 
but at any rate wo can see how far Mr Wells has 
flown already and the direction in which he is 
flying at present, and can lurm some idea of Mr 
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Bennett’s vision and the particular lines on which 
it IS developing 

The genius of these men is moaloulable, and they 
may confound all prophecy ; but their talents and 
idiosyncrasios offer as fair material for analysis 
as Ihe quahty of their pigmentation and the 
oharacter of their physique 

The writers discussed m the following pages are 
not selected for any supposed superiority over 
others who have won a placo in contemporary 
letters during the lost five-and-twenty years They 
have been selected merely because they seemed 
typically representative of some of the most vital 
literary movements of the day For this reason 
Mr Bennett has been given the preference over Mr 
Conrad, since Conrad’s genius is loss charactoristio 
of his generation than is Bennett’s Many names, 
of course, of whom mention has been mode m the 
chapter upon Present-day Tendencies, are regret- 
fully excluded, through obvious hmitations of 
space But imperfect and fragmentary as this 
review of contemporary letters necessarily is, 
sufiiciont bos been said, 1 hope, to indicate rouglily 
the chief ohoractenatics of the penod, and the 
tendency and drift of English letters at the present 
time. 

Mr. Rudyard liiPUNO 

Mr RtTDYAnn Kiplino was liom at Bombay on 
December 30, 1 865, Ins father, Air John Lockwood 
Kipling, C I E , being at that time Head of the 
Lahore School of Art 

In 1877, his father brought him to England, and 
loft him for flve years to store up useful knowledge 
at the United Services College in Devonshire An 
inimitable picture of schoolboy lifo is given us m 
Hlalku <C’ Co , m which ho figures os the Beetle 

Having begun his literary apprenticeship as 
editor of the College Maganne, on returning to 
India ho joined the stafl of the Ctvtl and Military 
Gazetfi and 2'he Pioneer ; his cxtraN aganco in ink 
at this time is humorously rc'cordcd by a friend 
who says, “Ho had a habit of dipping his pen fre- 
quently and deep into the mkpot, and as all his 
inovoments were abrupt, almost jerky, the ink 
used to fly,’’ with the result that at the end of 
the day he was “ spotted all over hke a Dalmatian 
dog ’’ 

111 1801 Mr Kipling visited America, and with 
Mr IVolcolt Balestior wrote The Naulahka, he 
likewise added a httle romance on Ins own account 
by falling in love with his collaborator's sister, 
whom ho married m Loudon the follovi ing year 

A cnnsidorablo traveller, Mr Kipling has roomed 
through China, Japan, Australia, and Africa, and 
during the Boor War edited The Fnend, a jounial 
published in Bloomfontem While in the Umtod 
States, where he resided for seven years, he nearly 
succumbed to pneumonia He has now settled 
down m England 

Uis Poetry 

Known os the writer of some clever verses. 
Departmental DtU*ea (1866), Kiphng won his early 
laurels as a man of letters with his Plain Take 
from the HtUa (1887), but while the entice were 
wondering what particular brand of story-teller 
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they should label him, he published the Barrack 
Room Ballade (1892), and many realised that the 
clever verse-wnter hod become a poet The rough- 
ness, the colloquialism, the frank actuahty of his 
muse made sticklers for the old conventions gasp 
and objurgate Many men hailed him as a Realist, 
who had come to knock the romantic stuffing out 
of poetry more ollootually even than did Whitman , 
smee although Whitman has shown us man as he 
is, Kiplmg shows us men as they are In other 
words, Kipling was fuller of the concrete realities 
than Whitman ; moreover, he had a sense of humour 
denied to the American Consequently Ihe acerage 
man, who feels much about poetry as Sir Isaac 
Kowton did when he called it ‘ ingeiuous iic i- 
sense,’’ took Kiphng at once to his bean. “There 
is no romantic high-falutin about this follow,’ said 
the average man High-falutin there was not, but 
those who bhtholy ticked bum off as a Realist must 
soon have realised their error. As a matter of 
fact, Kiphng from the start never has been a 
Realist , for the very good resaon that no true 
poet ever is Realism m his work there was, as 
there is bound to be m the work of any man who 
oan talk in print about the things he has seen 
and experienced But the notion that a RcalLstic 
method precludes a Romantic vision i-. a popular 
error Romance may luik beneath a Cockney 
dialect and the coarse directness of the mess-room, 
as much as in a jewelled phrase, or in the pure 
waters of English uiidehlod Romance dois not 
necessarily go abroad m fine clothes And Mr 
Kipling IB steeped in romance He has felt the 
glamour and the wonder of life, us fully os the most 
ardent Romantic, only he does not always speak 
of these thmgs He feels them, anil he i an suggost 
both in prose and verse , but he speaks of every- 
day matters and familiar coininonjilaces Ho 
takes us mto the smoking-rooin anil pufls tobacco 
smoke at us But while we are sjiei iilutiiig as to 
the brand of tobacco, the pall of smoko rosulvos 
itself into the clouds of romance , w o chuckle 
at his masculine yams and club-room slang, then 
suddenly find the club-room wmdow, in all its 
familar drabness, is really a magic casement “ open- 
ing on the foam of perilous seas ’’ The realism of 
Mr Kipling’s stage properties is obvious enough, 
but their novelty has worn off and we can see 
meanwhile what really took bold of us is the 
romance behind Wo recall the haunting melody 
of Mandalay, and rhythmic vitality of the Ballad 
of East and West Like everj tnie romancer, he 
has guarded against the miike-lielievo of romanio 
—but he does it in his own way- Keats sang of the 
glamour of sex, and of the tragic folly of man, in 
his ballad La Belle Dame sans Mere% , Kipling trouts 
piecisoly the same thing in The Vampire, though 
in the uncumprumisiug wiiy of everyday talk — 

” A fool there was and he made Ins prayer, 

Even as yuu and 1, 

To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair 

(We called hex the woman wlio did not care) 

But the fool he called her Ins lady fair 
(Even B8 you and 1 1).’’ 

Keats allows us to see the problem of femimnity 
through the eyes of the bewitched man , Kijiling 
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makea us the looker-on, that is the difierenoe 
We sympathise with the kmght-at-arms , we jeer 
at the fool ; yet Kipling realises as fully as Keats, 
with what lightmng rapidity the best fellow m 
tho world may bo converted mto the fool when 
he has the ill fortune to stumble across the woman 
who can bewitch him We are all of us heroes 
saints and sensible men, with the women who do 
not attract us 

Mr Kipling can suggest a great deal m a few 
words Examine his apparently careless biting, 
you will find sound philosophy there For in- 
stance, this of woman 

. the Colonel’s Lady an* Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins ” 

This of the poet’s art : 

“ There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tnbal 
lays 

And every single one of them la right " 

Or he can sum up a character in a stanza, as 
when ho wrote of Fuzzy-Wuz^y 

* ’E rushes at the smoke when we let drive. 

An’ before we know e’s ockin at our ’ed. 

’E’s all ’ot sand and ginger when ali\ e 
And e s generally shamming when 'e s dead ” 

One of the moat interesting qualities m Kipbng’s 
vision 18 his faculty of seeing the romance of modem 
life , scorning the idea that we have to fly back 
to a bygone age m order to catch the * light 
that never waa on sea or land ’ Nor can wo 
dispute him 

Itonianoe, like humour, is merely a pumt of view 
One man listens to a bird euid thinks of lark pie , 
another it inspires with an immortal lyiic Nor 
are poets even agreed m the matter The sound 
of the waterfall is more to Wordsworth than the 
voice of the mghtingale ; and both Wordsworth 
and Keats would have turned away scornfully 
from the steam engine 

"... while all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine fifteen ’’ 

Romance for Kiphng is no sequestered land of 
beauty he finds it in the everyday life of the 
men about him , while no poet has gut mere poetry 
out ot machinery than he And he has stated it 
with characteristic vigour through the mouth of 
his engineer : 

Romance ■ those fiist-closs passengera they like it 
very well 

Printed an bound in little books , but why don t 
poets tell ? 

I’m Hick of all their quirks an’ turns — the loves an’ 
dovos they dream. 

Lord send a man like Robbie Bums to sing the eong 
o’ Steam ’ 

Mr Kipling has hved in tho East, and has felt 
the conflict between Oriental fatalism and Western 
activity between the primal man and the civilised 
man * he has felt as the home staymg Enghshmon 
cannot feel, tho call of the Wild, and knows what 
it 18 to be caught up bewildered, and transfigured 
by the magic of the great open spaces of the earth. 
But being m many ways a typical Saxon himseli 


Mr Kiphng seeks to keep his mental bokuioe by 
an assumed indifference, and to distract attention 
from his excited imagination m irrelevant slang 
It is this abrupt reserve, this persistent matter of- 
factness, this dislike of expiessmg his inward feel- 
ings that has gained for the Englishman those John 
Bull qualities that offended sensitive men like 
Hawthorne They did not see that much of it was 
partlya deliberate policy of self repression Kiphng 
saw It, because ho was built that way himself , but 
unliko tho typical Saxon ho hod the gift of self- 
expression and it is the oonfliot between this 
power of self expression and the instinct for self- 
repression that gives his work its peculiar quality 

Ml Kiphng has been ( ailed tho ‘ Laureate of the 
Music Hall ’ If by that phrase it is meant that 
he is merely a clever, slangy, and superhcial ex- 
positor of the inherent quohties of human nature, 
then the phrase is unjust He is very much more 
than a maker of catch penny jingles, though he is 
not above banjo strains Some of his admirers 
would indignantly reject such a suggestion by 
recalling poems like the Rccesatonal I would 
rather roly entirely on his colloqmal “ dialect ’’ 
verso, and, in place of disclaiming for him this 
epithet, seek to sliow how admirable a thing it is 
when rightly understood For there is a genuine 
art of the music hall, as well os an art of the concert 
room 

Mr Kiphng is a genume artist, but the genius of 
his art lies in his jiowor to txpiess the sentiments 
and pnmal paasions of men in tho rough and ready 
way of tho music hull, nob bj oliminating its 
grotesque vulgarity, but by using it to evpress things 
that aro neithei grotosquo nor vulgar, but vast and 
elemental And wlu ii lie docs this he is at his best 
When, on the other hand, he uses moie ounvontiuiiBl 
means and falls back upon the urdiiiaiy language 
of the poetic artist, as he docH in the RfCfwonal, 
when he w ishos to be more dignilied and weighty , 
then, curiously enough, ho is really less oHootive and 
less H eighty He impresses as much as a splendid 
"character ’ actor dots whin he essays what is 
theatnoally known os a stiaight part ’ The 
Recessional is good verso , but Mandalay is inspired 
verse 

HiB Prose 

Mr Kipling s romantic imagination as a verse 
wnter IS moio at home, and consequently more 
powerful when it seeks to transfigure, not to avoid, 
colloqmal speech Aa a prose w liter he stands on 
sum at iliilerent footing There are some 
writers, Cbailotto BrontS and John Ruskin for 
instance, who are far better poets in piose than in 
verso Iho tecliiuquo of puotiy shackles tho imugin 
atiun ot such writers in place of hberating it The 
same with a qualilicalion, ajipliis to Kipbiig Iho 
qualihcation is that, as an artist speaking in terms 
of the music hall Ivipling is admirable Otherwise 
be is inchtied to be still and self conscious But 
m prose he can diajicnso with his music hall manner 
and yet con be quite os effective But even here 
he IS meffeotive sometimes, thou^ m another 
’«ay Why is this ? 

The Btreiigth and weakness of Mr Kiphng he 
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in his joumahstio faculty Ha is a bom journalist, 
and ho IS a great journalist It is tho journahatio 
fiavr that enables him to be laureate of the music 
ball, that gives him actuality, clarity and concise- 
ness as a writer whether in prose or verse .. but it 
IS the journalistic flair that leads him to be ovor- 
genorous with banjo strains, and to overburden 
some of his prose with irrolevanoios 

It IS one of the paradoxes of literature, that tho 
more realistic you are, the less real you arc This 
applies to Kipling The impression he gives us 
sometimes is not that ho is describing a thing out 
of the fulness of his knowledge with an easy mastery 
of his material , but that he is describing a thing 
that he has “ worked up,” and is mure anxious 
to show us how much he knows, than the artistic 
use ho IB making of his knowledge 

Mr Kipling has wandered in his writings all over 
tho world, and has dealt with phases of hfo on sea 
as well as on land , but often, whether dealing with 
hfe at sea, or with countries other than India, the 
keen journalist’s notebook is too much in evidence 
To read Bread upon the Watera, 007, The Shvp that 
Found UeraelJ, is like looking at a senes of educa- 
tional films on the cinematograph Their sciontifio 
mterost may be considerable , their artistic interest 
IS a trifling matter 

No one is more ahve to the romantic possibilities 
of inoolimory than he, but in The Day's U’ori-, ho 
revels in techiiiuahtios that have no kind ol iniugina- 
tivo iiiterobt 2'/i« DevU and tin Detp Sia is shoor 
engiiioeriiig pedantry — no layiiiuu could poHsibly 
take ploosuro in it This is realism vilhout reality 
And (ho same criticism ajiphes to his dull Captains 
Courageous Here his kium ledge possesses lum 
111 place of him possessing Ins knowledge 

Hut givo Mr Kipling India — tho India of magic 
and superstition, the India of famine and pestilence, 
tho India of tho Civil Service — and the result is a 
senes of unforgettable snapshots , clear-cut and 
vivid, tensely dramatic, evorywlioie suggest i\e 
of tho clash of ciMlisation and barbaiisin, and the 
yavimng gulf between tho psychic tomperanieiits 
of East and West Tho story-teller tears aside the 
veil that hides Anglo-Indian life from tho average 
Englishiniiii, and makes him realise its struggles, 
its failuies its glories and its shame We may read 
about famine ui tho English papers, but the words 
did not become alive and significant to tho homo- 
staying reader till ho had follou e<l the vicissitudes 
of IViUiam the Conqueror No man has made more 
terribly significant the agonies of the ci-uel heat of 
India than tho author of The City of Dreadful Night, 
or tho horrors of war than he who wrote The Man 
Who Was No ono has brought home the banalities 
of shoit sighted administration better than ho who 
drew for ns the illimitable picture of Grist Chuiider 
D6, M A , ill The Head of the Dislrut 

This bungs us to tho most siginflcant thing in 
Kipling’s woik — I ho liiiperiahsfio note Im- 
perialism wiis III the air before Mr Kipling took 
it as his uiapiration Hut Kiplmg seized on it as 
did no other contemporary man of letters ; usmg 
It it may be added, on the whole with a sense of 
responsibility and with a breadth of imagination 
that Ufts hia patriotic verse far above the level of 
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the average patriotic writer There is no poet, 
from Campbell to Macaulay, who can treat the many 
romantic possibilities of his subject so happily, 
and sound tho human depths so poignantly as he 
Facile rhetoric has proved tho artistic downtull 
of many a patriotic singer There is little of this 
in Kiplmg Neither Tennyson nor Swinburne^ ui 
their national pjians, over grasped so completely 
the idea of tho solidarity of our Empire as Kiplmg 
has done And ho has achieved this even belter 
m his prose than m his verse 

But there is one danger into which the Imperial- 
istic gospeller too often falls , and Mr lOpling 
has nut escaped it There are times m history 
(as we have good reason to know) when war is 
movitable , when to save your life you must 
lose it But, however necessary war may he it is 
a atom, grim, and terrible necessity not to bo 
approached in a mood of swagger and bluster and 
tlie too futnihar “ Give 'cm Hell ” spirit War may 
bo inseparable from Imperialism ‘ Give ’em Hell ’ ’ 
certamly is not an essential concomitant Un- 
hajipily it IS ufloii associated with it Mr Kip- 
Img has shown us in fantasies like The Jungle 
Book, in dreams such as The Brushwood Boy, m 
imaginings hke Mandalay, that he is ahve to the 
pitiful tragedies of hfe, and to the beauty and 
mystery that lie outside material things Yet a 
** Jingo ” spirit tends at times to dull his finer 
Bonsihililies, and ho drops his loftier vision for 
“ Chops bloody ones w i(h gristle ” 

Yet despite tho brutal strain that hos fitfully 
shown itself in his work, Mi Kiplmg has proved 
a strong, invigorating, and on the whole salutary 
mfluenco in English life and Icttors 

Lowell once said that the intellectual staple of 
the best English poetry was ‘‘ understanding aerated 
by imagination ” As a pithy expression of the 
essential harmony of sonso and aensibility that 
must exist in all poetry of a high order the dictum 
IS excellent All groat poetry is logic on fire 
The mere playing with words, however beautifully 
done, may give us graceful and melodious verse, 
verso of fine artistic quality , but the I'pithot of 
greatness must bo denied it , aupreme poets (to 
illustrate only from modem times) like Coleridge, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, or Keats, are m their 
moments of mspiratioii os satisfying to tho intellect 
fe to tho emotions Tho beauty of tho Odt to the 
II cst 71 ind is universally recognised , what is less 
readily jieroeived is tho perfi'ctioii of its logical 
presentinunt Some of Swinburne's exquisite songs 
fail, on the other hand, to satisfy the supremo 
requirement, because we instinctively feel that the 
inner inriiniiig hos hei'n sacrificed to the glory 
of tumultuous words I do not say that every 
thing Shollov wrotu would satisfy I^owell's d> liriitioii, 
while some of Sw iiiliiiiiie s work uiidouhti dlv does 
Hut the mum difference between isholle\ and 
8wiiibume os poets is, thot on tho whole hlielley 
more often satisfies this requirement than Swin 
burne On th' olhei hand, tho bramwork may 
be unexceptionable and the uiiogmative b''auty 
of the setting faulty, or, as Lowell might have said, 
the alSration la incomplete Here we could illus- 
trate from a good deal of tho mtellootual vcise of 
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Browning and of Mereditfi The logic is there, 
but it faaa not caught fire ; it only sputters with 
flame 

Now while our greater poets serve as illustrations 
of the truth of this dictum, our lesser poets do so 
neoessarily with greater readiness The realistic 
reaction in latter-day verse has necessarily empha- 
sized the “ understanding ” at expense of the 
“ imagination ” With the Pre-Kaphaelites, more 
especially their followers and imitatoiB, the ten- 
dency was m the opposite direction But in spite 
of the “ Art for Art’s soke ” movement that played 
some part in the hterary life of the ’mneties, the 
realists were to the fore. 

Mr WuxiAM Watson 

Mr William Watson (1858) is an excellent 
illustration of a writer plentifully endowed with 
the Aomantio temper — one, mdeed, who m his first 
volume. The Prince's Quest (1880), showed very 
considerable affinities with such Fie-Baphoelites as 
Hossotti and William Morns, yet whose work was 
gradually modified by the realistic spirit of the 
day Some might contend, m view of the un- 
doubted superiority of his later verse over his 
imtial volumo, that he was never a true Romantic, 
but found most congenial expression m work where 
the mtelloctuol quality predominated But on 
examination it will be found, 1 thuik, that Mr 
Watson's best work shows a true balance between 
“ understanding ” and “ imagination,” and that 
m his less satisfactory work he is affected by the 
two extremes , excessive romanticism on the ono 
hand, as m The Prince's Quest, and oxcossive intel- 
leotualism on the other, as m some of his pohtical 
and philosophical puoms 

The wit and intellectual shrewdness that ohar- 
actense his Epigrams (1884) is unquestionable, 
and the rhythmic felicities that star many of his 
odes and sonnets, remind us, with their dehborato, 
cloor-visioned outlook, of such masters as Milton 
and Wordsworth It reveals also the essential 
attitude of the man towaids hfe He has httlo 
really of the eagor, adventurous spirit of tlio 
Romantic That was a ( ransient phase He is at 
his best as a thinker m verse , his weakness as a 
poet to-day is tho weakness — was it not illurtrated 
in Meredith? — of overweighting Ins \cise with 
thought None the loss in u transitional age, when 
extravagance of stylo and emotion mar so much 
oarnest poetry, ho has on the whole proved a 
wise and moderating force , for, w hile the imagma- 
tivo beauty of his work has boon thwarted at times 
by his keen intellect, ho has never been betrayed 
into those realistic extravagances fully as mischiev- 
ous as romantic extravagances Dignity, strength, 
and lucidity are his, at his best — and for these 
things we may always be grateful 

An Unknown God 
When, overarchrd hv gorgeous night, 

I wave my tnv lal self away , 

When oil I was to all men’s sight 
Shores the erasure of the day ; 

Then do I coat my cumbering load. 

Then do I gam a sense of Qoo. 


Not him that with fantastic boosts 
A sombre people dreamed they knew ; 

Hie mere barbaric God of Hosts 

That edged their sword and braced their thsw' 
A God they pitted ’gainst a swarm 
Of neighbour Gods less vast of arm ; 

A God like some imperious king. 

Wroth, were Ins realm not duly owed | 

A God for ever hearkening 

Unto his self -commanded laud ; 

A God for ever jealous grown 
Of corven wood and graven stone ; 

A God whose ghost, in arch and aisle. 

Vet haunts liis tomplc — and his tomb | 

But follows m a little while 
Odm and Zeus to equal doom ; 

A God of kindred seed and line , 

Man’s giant shadow, hailed divine. 

0 streaming worlds, O crowded sky, 

O i.ife, and mine own soul’s abyss. 

Myself am scarce so small that I 
Should bow to Deity like this I 
This my Begetter t ’This was what 
Man m his violent youth begot 

The God I know of, I shall ne'er 
Know , though he dwells exceeding nigh. 
liatst thou the stone and find me there. 

Cleave thou the wood and there am 1, 

Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow. 

Too near, too far, for me to know. 

Whato’or my deeds, I am not sure 
That I can pleasure linn or vex ; 

1 that must use a speech so poor 

It narrows the Supremo with Sex. 

Notes ho the good or ill m roan t 
To hope he cares is oU I oan 

I hope — with fear. For did I trust 
This vision granted me at birth. 

The sire of heaven would seem less just 
Than many a faulty son of earth. 

And HO he seems indeed ' But then, 

1 trust It not, tins bounded kou 

And dreaming much, T never dare 
lu ditani that lu my pnsoiied soul 
The tlntier of a trembling prayi r 

('an move the Mind that is the t^hole 
Though kneeling nations watch and yearn. 

Does the primordial purpose turn ? 

Best by remembering God say some. 

We keep our high imperial )ot 
Fortune, 1 fear, hath oftoiiost como 
M hen wo forgot — when we forgot I 
A lovelier faith tlioir hupfui r crow n. 

But history laughs and weeps it down I 

Know they not well, how seven times seven. 
Wronging our inightv arms with rusl. 

We dart d not do the work of heaven 

Lost lieaMii should hurl uh in the dust f 
Tho work of licavon ' ’Tis waiting still 
The sanction of tho heavenly will 

Unmeet to be profaned by praise 
Is he whose coils the world enfold ; 

The God on whom I over gaze, 

Tho God 1 never once behold - 
Above tho cloud, beneath the clod , 

The Unknown God, tho Unknown God. 

Mb G. B Shaw 

Mr George Bernard Shaw was bom on July 26, 
1856. His father was a Civil servant who, on retire- 
ment, Bold his pension to embark m a (ximmer- 
cial undertaking that proved financially disastrous. 
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From tuB mother Mr. Shaw appears to have m- 
hented hia forceful purpose, his mdifierence to 
pubho opuuon, and alro bis love of the Arts, espeoi° 
ally musto. 

The responsibihty of instruotiiig his early years 
was undertaken by a olerical relative ; later, he 
was sent to Wesley College, m Dublin, where he 
romainod till he was fourteen ; but was an incorri- 
gibly lazy boy whoao ignorance m ordinary scholastic 
attainments appalled his relatives. Ue then tells 
us that he “ was experimented on desultorily m a 
few other schools, but the result was the same 
and the value received by my parents for their 
expenditure was simply the getting me out of the 
way for half a day ” On leavmg school he was 
placed m a land agent's office, but notwithstanding 
that at sixteen he was chosen to fill a responsible 
position which he held fur four years, the life was 
distasteful At twenty, this dissatisfied youth 
threw himself out of employment and joumeyod to 
London 

Many efforts wore mode by his father to find him 
employment, but this square peg refused to be 
fitted into a round hole, and skilfully evaded such 
a course His last attempt “ to earn an honest 
living,” to quote himself, was an ondcovour m 1879 
to assist in forming a company to exploit Kdison’s 
telephone Ho then begun to write novels 

By 1883 five volumes had been written for which 
no publisher could be found His funds wore at a 
very low ebb, his small daily nanta being supplied 
from his ability os a musician This, however, 
brought him into circles whore lio was to make 
many a hfe-lung fnond Odd journalism had also 
brought him into notice, but the remuneration 
was poor Fur an article in One and All, Mr 
Geuige B, Sims had paid him 16a ; while as a 
poet Ins success nos still more discouraging For 
some burlesque verse he received five shillings, 
but his serious verso lost him his only patron 

In 1 886 W T Stood offered him a post as reviewer 
on tho staff of the I^ali Mall Oazette ; this was fol- 
lowed by tho oven more eongeniol appointment os 
art critic to tho World under Edmund Yates As 
“ Cornetto di Basscro ” ho was acting as musical 
critic to the Star m 1889-1890, and the play- writing 
period begins 

Tho first, WtdowcTn’ Houses, appeared in 1892, 
and Anns and the Man two years later From 
1896-1800 ho was dramatic ciitic of tho Saturday 
tteview, collecting his criticisms and pubhshing them 
ui tv\o volumes of Dramatic Opinions (lOOb) 

Eight months after the founding of tho Fabian 
Society, Mr Shaw joined its ranks on September 4, 
1884, and inunediatuly threw himself mtu tho 
thickest of tlie work, whether organising, writing, or 
lecturing One of his best knoun papers was that 
on Ibsen, road at St James’ Itcstaurant nilb Mrs 
Besant in tho chair , it was published later os The 
Quintessence of Ihsentsm 

Dickens thought that the curse of English social 
life was hypocrisy ■ Thackeray considered tho 
canker worm to be snobbciy , Meredith, probing 
deeper, detected in its mvotorate sentimentalism the 
source of our mlirmitios Meredith practically re- 
stnoted his attack against rose-pink sentimentalism. 


to the mter-relation of the sexes ; other keen eyed 
contemporaries extended this crusade m other 
directions Huxley tned to orush it m educational 
propaganda, the Pre-BapheiehteB tilted against it 
m art but sentimentalism was too deep-rooted in 
the English character, and, we may add, too dosely 
mtorwoven with its virtues as well as its failings to 
suffer much damage Then came Mr G Bernard 
Shaw Other social critics did differentiate between 
sentiment and sentimentality Sentiment for them 
was the natural offspring of Romanticism, and 
Romanticism was worthy of all respect But Mr 
Shaw suspected even Romanticism Romanticism, 
m Ilia opuuon, was responsible for sontimerilahty 
Out it must all go, root and branch Tho trouble 
was how to draw attention to a gospel so antipa- 
thetic to the Englishman’s temperament Being on 
dowed with unluniled pertinacity audacity and a 
pretty wit, ho soon managed to attract attention. 

Emerson advised — “ H itch your waggon to a star ’ 
Mr Shaw felt that people might miss the stellar 
ooimociion, unless ho stood on his n aggon and banged 
the drum Having attracted attention- ho could 
point out hia astronomical steed 

Banging the drum is only a stage removed from 
playing tho foul That also is part of the showman’s 
business Mr Shaw has admitted frankly that ho 
was a “ natural-bom mountebank,” and when it 
oamo to method P T Barnum appealed to him 
much more strongly than did Emerson 

The disadvantages attaching to this motliod arc 
that many people will not take tho clown seriously 
howovor fiercely einooro he may be at heart But 
Mi Shaw was not discouraged , ho wont on banging 
the dram and playing tho fool ; and although Ihu 
crowd still profenod to regard his humilios m tho 
light of an amusing jest, many of tho shafts hod 
etruck home Ho may not have converted his 
generation, but ho has initated and puzzled it 
And that, as Mr Shaw bad shrewdly soon, is half 
tho battle 

As a creative force Mr Shaw has nothing hko the 
originality and rich fertility of Mr Wells and ho 
IS certainly not, as some of his disciples claim for 
luni, a profound and origmal philosopher But hi 
has ever been a pungent and outspoken orilic of 
his age Mowhere is this clearer than in the follow- 
mg pasbugu on Socialism . 

•‘Tlie Fabian declares quite simply that there is no 
^e^o]utlon, that tliero exists no war of classes, that tho 
salami) workers are far more imbued with cuiiMiitniiis 
and |>ri-]iidicpq and more buunjema tlian the iiodillo 
class Itself , lliat tliero is not a sinple legal powi r di mo- 
craticalh constituted, without excepting tlie House of 
Commons, which would not bo much more progrissnu 
were it not restrained by the fear of the popular v cm o 
that Karl Marx is im inoro infallible than Aiistutlr or 
Bacon, Ricardo or Buckle, and that, like tlieiii he has 
committed errors now ob\iou8 to the casual stuihnt of 
economics , that a declared Socialist is, morulls , iit ithcr 
Imltcr nor worpo than a Lilierol or a Conspriatise, iioi a 
workman than a capitalist , that the workman can 
change tho actual governmental system if he so ih sires 
while the capitalist cannot do no, because the woiUman 
would not permit him , that It is an ahnurd contradu’lion 
ill terms to declare that the working i losses am starved, 
Impoverished and kept in ignorance hy a system which 
lows the capitalist with food, education, and ,onneinciit 
of all sorts, and at the waiTifl tune to pretend that the 
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capitalist laaBooundrel, harsh and sordid in spirit, while 
the workman is a high-minded, enlightened and mag- 
nanimous philanthro|>ist , that Socialism will eventuate 
in the gradual establishment of public rule and a public 
administration set into effective actmn by parliaments, 
assemblies and common councils , and tlmt none of 
these rules will lead to revolution nor occupy more 

K lace m the political programme of the time tlian a 
iw for the regulation of manufactures or the ballot 
would do now , in a word, that the part of the Socialist 
will be p defimtely fixed political labour, to struggle 
not against the malevolent machinations of the capitmist, 
but against the stupidity, narrowness, in a word, the 
idiocy (in giving to the word its precise and original 
sense) of the class which actually suffers most from 
the existing system " 

While he so pitilessly exposes the Bomantto 
illusions of his own school of thought, he is not hkoly 
to be less lenient towards the multitude of illusions 
that rule the average unthinking man and woman 
In Arms and the Man Mr Shaw does not, as some 
imagine, attack war (he is not Tolstoyan in the least) 
What he does is to denounce the sentimental illu- 
sion that gathers round war " Fight if you will,” 
says he, “ but for goodness’ sake don’t strike pictur- 
esque attitudes m the hmehght about it View it 
as one of the desperately irrational things of hfe that 
may, however, m certain circumstances be a brutal 
necessity ’* In Candida he does not attack love 
Here is another irrational thing, he says — well, it 
can’t be evaded, so let us moke it as matter of 
fact, os rational, in short, as possible 

Candida, m deliberately electing to remain with 
her self-confident husband becauet “he is the 
weaker of the two ” and needs her the more, 
grounds her “ duty ” os a wife on no conventional 
code of morals, but on instinct The ductnnaiie 
views of Gloria on love in You Never Can Tell 
crumble away at the first stirring of impulsive 
passion, and in a flash the romance of love shines 
through 

It looks as if Mr Shaw, with his ascetic instincts, 
had started his crusade in life by attempting to 
rationalise existence , but, os Life is in no wise guided 
by logic, he hod concluded perhaps that taiik to 
bo an impossible one Whatever the reason, he is 
only a half hearted rationalist 

Indeed, os we load through Mr Shaw’s plays, 
from Arms and the Man to Pygmalion, one thing is 
brought home very clearly to the reader lloic is 
a man with a keen, cold, intellectual wit combating 
all the illusions that spring from the irrationality of 
hfe, yet gradually coming more and more to feel 
that there is not so much in rationality as, appa 
rently, he had imagined In fact he has found, or 
IS at onyrate finding, that evon illusions, foolish as 
they often are, mischievous as they sometimes are, 
are but bungling efforts on man s part to explaui 
mystical realities And by mystical realities I 
mean all groat primal qualities . lev e, courage, 
endurance, faith, hope Aiino’s pursuit of Tanner 
18 treated with ironv and cjmical levity throughout 
the play until we ooiiio to the final scone, and then 
her creator practically gives her case away “ It 
will not be all happiness for me,” says Anne, “ per- 
haps Death ” Before, we had seen only the comedy 
nf the Life Force, here is the tragedy 
It would seem, then, that Mr Shaw, like Balaam, 


had come out to cuibo and remomed to bless He 
starts by glonfymg mtellectuality and dending 
sentiment , then findmg that sentiment is rooted m 
instmct and that instmct rules hfe, he ends by 
glorifying instinct How does he square this with 
his ascetic leanings 7 

To understand Mr Shaw’s ultimate position we 
must examine the doctrme of the Life Force which 
from Man and Superman onward plays so important 
a part m his writings 

Two important formative influences m his out- 
look on hfe have been Samuel Butler and Schopen- 
hauer To Butler there was an mieonscious mind 
m nature, while to Schopenhauer this unconscious 
mind, a blind dynamic force, is elaborated mto an 
important philosophy With many of the philo- 
sophic implications Mr Shaw did not concern him- 
self Ho was uninterested both in metaphysics and 
m science, but being deeply interested m man’s 
social welfare he saw m this Life Forte a solution to 
his perplexities Despite his strong rationalistic 
tendencies, bhaw’s curious dishke of and contempt 
for science put definite limits on his rationalism 
Ho was rationahstic m his hatred of sentimentality 
and nf all the pretty msmcerities that obscured men's 
vision of the realities of hfe Bomanticism bred 
illusions — that must go Popular Christianity also 
bred illusions — that must go Here, however, he 
surprises us by his hostility to Darwm and the 
theory of natural selection , ho declares himself as 
“ implacably anti-ntualistic and onti materialist ” 

The fact u>, tin re are two contradict oiy stiuiiis in 
Mr Shaw s tempi rainent— an mteiisily praitical 
and utihtanan strain, and a fantastic, imaginative, 
and semi mystical strain 

In his Socialistic views and in his views on Art 
the practical strain is to the fore As Kgaids the 
former, Commonsense of Munmjial Tiaining (1001) 
exhibits him in his most cleui, cogent, and sober 
headed mood, while his dramatic and mubiial 
criticisms illustrate hap{>ily Ins insistence on the 
artist philosopher (philosopher and moralist being 
synonymous foi Shaw), as the only kind of artist 
worth conbideration The social utility of Art 
undoiliHS the whole of his vigour and eulogy of 
Wagner and Ibsen Of course, even when dialing 
with bocialism and Art, tlieic aie touches here and 
there of the fantastic and idios j ncratic Shaw that 
do not fit into the gcmrol scheme Tot, on the 
whole, his Art and Kionomic ciiticisnis are clear 
and homogeneous But the othei strain in bhaw s 
temperament has also to be reckoned with, anil this 
it IS that inspires his anti rationalistic view s and his 
msistence on the “ Life-Force ” ; and his habit, 
especially m his plays, of opposing Instmct to 
Boason Thus Shaw is rationalistic without being 
a rationalist, mystical without being a niystic He 
finds his mode of rt com illation in the Life Force 
It satisfies his mysticism, fur it is a spiritual reality 
pervading matter, reaching consciousness m man, 
and pushing continually upwards In short, it 
provides Mr Shaw with a religion and an ethic, for 
the Life Force is the God m Mon and the dynamic 
impulse the Will of God Thus we con see here his 
objection to Rationalism, for the Life Force justifies 
impulse and discards reason On the other hand. 
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the dootrme satisfies his praotioal and utilitarian 

-nde 

The Life Force expresses itself in woman through 
her fertility ; this instmct for fertihty is no “ mere 
itching fur pleasure ” Bezual attraction is for 
Shaw only an idle appetite unless it be hnked with 
an impulse for the betterment of the race In 
sliort, the Life-Force m woman is a matter of eugemes, 
which she disregards at her peril 

Both here and elsewhere it will be noticed by 
students of his writings, that Shaw, while deriding 
moral codes and proachmg the assertion of the 
mdividual will, whiih logically tends to anarchy, 
and IS compatible with the grossest hcence — m- 
vanably reads mto the Life Force his ov, n ascetic 
and virtuous loving nature This frank im- 
moralism, and Niotzschean gospel, m Shaw’s hands 
IS saturated with the strictest morality If your 
own nature constrains you to hve a sober, clear- 
mmded, and unselfish hfe, you can cdford to dis- 
pense with the constraints imposed from without 
by society But what if you are naturally vicious, 
toul mmdod, and brutal ^ Con you dispense then 
with moral codes, can you, without harmmg others, 
assert your individual will } For how does he 
meet the objection that the Life-Force teUs one man 
to be kind, another to be brutal one to bo truthful, 
another a liar, one man to bo temperate, another 
a sensuahst ^ He moots it by bringing forward the 
very rationalism he is at other times content to 
spurn and deride Ho says, if you choose hcence 
and sensuality, you will have such a miserable time 
of it, that you will only be too glad to return to the 
path of rectit^ido By all means, he scorns to say, 
plunge your hands mto boilmg a atcr if you wish ; 
onl> you will be so uncomfortable, that you will 
prefer water of a normal temperature afterwards. 
You wish to lie 7 Very well, lie — but, soys Shaw, 
" tho bar’s punishment is tliat he cannot beheve 
anyone else ” Now what is this but a defence of 
morahty on rational grounds T 

In fact, Mr Shaw’s doctrme of the Life Force, 
suggestive as it is m many ways, especially m its 
insistence on eertam undervalued psychological 
truths, and ingenKiusIy as it meets the diverse 
strain in his temperament, at bottom edfords no 
reconciliation Whato\ er merits the theory of the 
Life Force may have as a metaphysic in the hands 
of philosophers like M Boigson or scientists like 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr Shaw s more nebulous and 
fanciful exposition of its signification loads him 
mto serious practical difficulties, from which he 
only saves hirnsoU by colling m tho prmcuple of 
reason which he had flouted ; and he cannot have 
it both ways 

For tins reason, Mr. Shaw’s philosophy does not 
seem deeply illuminating But if as a constructive 
thinker ho may nut appeal, it would be hard to 
exoggornto his value as a destructive force to-day. 
By hiB brilliant criticism of oontempoiury art and 
drama, he helped to raise the intellectual and moiol 
quality of tho artistic output Buskin and Moms 
hod preached eloquently and earnestly Art for life’s 
sake Shaw took up tho buiden of their preachmg, 
engineering it with all the resources of wit and 
dialectic cunning at his command He helped to 


break dowu the parochial limita of the middlb 
class ; forced us to see the power and beauty of 
artists hke Wagner, Ibsen, and Bodin , and best 
of all, m his splendid brochure. The San%ly of Art, 
gave tho he tp Nordau’s theory that gemus is essen 
tially morbid , vindicating tho vitality and strength 
of all great art 

In his plays, by for tho most valuable parts are 
those where he challenges the current moral and 
social values of tho time , because his extravagant 
mt and keen observation so agreeably sugar the 
critical pill Directly, however, we atUmpt to 
construct from them a new social order er a new 
morality, we find vague and contradictory elements 
that it IS impossible to clarify and resolve What 
duos Afan and Superman amount to but tho will 
to mate treated from the eugemes standpomt, by 
an ascetic temperament 

The Life Force mcamate in the sensuous female 
makes her seek out tho mtcUoctual male (who 
despises her) and lay siege to him until with des- 
perate unwillmgnesa ho succumbs It is for the 
giod of the race As a contribution to the philo- 
sophy of love, this 18 decidedly imconvmcing ; 
but if we view the play as on agreeable entertom- 
ment (as mderd most theatrical audiences view 
it), showing much witty observation of contem- 
porary life, and suggestmg (as in tho brilliant inter- 
lude) some capital debatmg points, then there is 
good reason to be grateful to tho playwright An 
mtensely mtorostmg problem is raised m The 
Doctor's DUemma A specialist. Sir Colenso 
Bidgoon, has discovered a wonderful vaceme treat- 
ment for tuberculosis Two cases claim his uigont 
attention ; one that of a hne-natured sixpenny ” 
doctor, the other that of a blackguard who happens 
to be a brilliant artist He has only room for one 
more patient — which shall he take 7 Is it to be 
good morals or good art 7 Shaw discounts the 
crux of the problem by comphcating his story with 
Ridgeon’s infatuation for the artist’s wife He 
lets tho husband die m order to marry bis widow 
The complication adds to the play as drama — but 
as a meffium for ideas it suffers Unhappily, he 
kills even its dramatic value by tho absurd epi- 
logue iHb wife, up to this pouit a clever study 
in femuiine psychology, becomes a Shaw puppet 
Yet, bore again (barrmg the last scene), tho play 
abounds in admirable matter, and the satire on the 
medical profession, it a shade savage at times is on 
the whole excellent wise foobng Indeed, the liest 
way to enjoy Shaw’s plays is to cheerfully ignore 
any attempt to construe them in terms of his philo- 
sophy, and regard them simply as wise fooling 

As a destructive force, as an intellectual irritant, 
Mr Shaw is a very appreciable feme m modem 
lotters , and his ultimate aim and purpose i^ admir- 
ably summed up in his own significant apologia — 

* I am of opinion that my life belongs to the whole 
fmmmunity, and as long as I Jive it is my privilege to 
do for It whatever I can 

*’ 1 want to bo thoroughly used up when I die. for the 
harder I work, the more I live I rejoice in life for its 
own sake Life is no ‘ brief candle ' for me It is s 
sort of splendid torch, which I have got hold of for the 
moment ; and I want to malie it bum as brightly sfl 
possible before handing it on to future generationa*’ 
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Mb. H. O. Wbllb 

Mb. Hbrbxbt Geobob Wei^ was bom on 
September 21, 1866, at Btomley'Tn "Eimt Uis 
parents were tu^-working people who had em- 
barked unsuoceasfully m a small businesa At 
thirteen he left school with httlo else but a well 
lillod stoiehouse ot mathoinatios and the credit of 
being an extensive reader Ciruumstanooa then 
forced him out to work, and ho left Bromley for 
Wmdsor to learn the drapery trade, A year later 
we find him m a chemist’s shop at Midhurst While 
here he managed to attend some classes, and with a 
tew oertidoates started for Wookey Hole, in Somer- 
set, to act as a pupil- teacher, but this venture proved 
an absolute failure After another short spell of 
the drapery trade he found a post at Midhurst 
Grammar School Here he worked hard and with 
a soholorship entered the College of Science at South 
Kensington, where he worked under Frofessor 
Huxley In due course ho passed his B So , with 
first-olass honours This suooess paved the way to a 
mastership at Henley House School, St John’s Wood 

Little money and hard work was his lot for the 
next few years He became a coach for the old 
Dmversity Correspondence College, and employed 
his soanty leisure on a Manual of Biology, and 
some odd journalism He was working too hard 
and the result was a serious breakdown. Complete 
rest was now his only chance of recovery, so he loft 
London fur Eastbourne 

lU as he was, he now began to write humorous 
artioles for the press. Several of these — freedom 
in Spelling, Cheapncaa and my Aunt Charlotte, Chess 
Oames — were published anonymously in the Pall 
Mall Oazette, and brought him tho fnondship of 
many well-known hterary men 

Mr Wells’ first novel, The Time Machine, hod 
mode its first appearance in the Pheenve, still the 
sucoessful College of Science magazme that he 
started while a student there ; ports hod also 
appeared m the National Observer and the New 
Review (one hundred pounds having been paid 
for the serial rights); yet in 189S, when issu^ in 
book form, it was absolutely ignored by the critics 
Hia next attempt fared bttle bettor Having 
collected the humorous papers that had been 
published earlier m the Pall Mall, they were criticised 
as “ portentously foolish,” and, to add insult to 
injury, the reviewer remarked “ the book has a 
very nioe cover ” The Invisible Man (1897) and 
The irar of the Worlds (1898) followed; since 
which time Mr Wells has wntten noorly thirty 
novels and stones, and with each euccooding 
volume has gained a wider circle of thoughtful 
and interested readers 

Mr. H. O Wells is known to tho modem roador 
as a writer of scientific romances, as a social re- 
former, and as a sociological novelist , but he is at 
bottom essentially an ideologist who uses the vanous 
forms of letters, fiction or the essay os moans of 
ainng his ideas At first sight we might be inclmed 
to place him m the same category as Mr Bernard 
Shaw, who is also, strictly speaking, an ideologist 
And certainly they have this m common, — to etwih 
the hteroiy form of their work is a secondary 
matter; they are priiiiarilv ooncemed to pro- 


mulgate certain ideas and theories, and they use 
the form which seems to thorn tho most oouvciuent 
or suitable for the moment to effectuate their aim 
Here, however- the similarity ends Mr. Bernanl 
Bhaw has a theory of lifo, which, whalovor be its 
merits or dements, gives a homogeneity to his 
work — dramatic, llotiunal, or purely argumentative 
Mr H. G Wells has no definite theory of life 
His writings are nut the vorioil and continuous 
expression of any distinctive systcmntisod outlook 
This may seem something liko heresy to thoso who 
look upon Wells os a brilliant social piuphet ; but 
if they will carefully examine the thought under- 
lying — say, his scientific fantasies, his novels of 
middle -class life from Love and Mr Lewisham 
(1900) to The Passionate Friends (1013) ; his social 
discussions from Antinpatums (1901) to The Future 
tn America (1906) — they will find assuredly a 
highly stimulating mdlongo of ideas dealing with 
the conduct of life, but httle organic connection 
between any of these ideas, and frequently a good 
deal of contradiction as to the relative importance 
of various ideas For instance, in two of his most 
important social speculations. New B orlds for Old 
(1908) and A Modem Utopia (1900), he vacillates 
between emphasizing logic and will the main- 
spring of an ideal society, or emotional force 
Sometimes he seems to favour a rigid collectivism, 
at other times he leans towards unhmited mdividual 
freedom 

1 do not urge this as a reproach to Mr Wells , 
I mention it to sliow that the way to assess lus 
value as an intellectual force, is not to regard him 
as the exponent of a now social philosophy, but as 
a brilliant froe-lanoo skirmisher. 

As a matter of fact, Mr WoUs as a writer bos 
become progressively more and more perplexed by 
the complex tangle of social conditions, and the 
enormous difhculties attaching to any particular 
nostrum for the sickness of the body politic As a 
keen observer he could not fail to see the intellectual 
poverty of modem life, the clinging by the masses 
to mouldering traditions, the alternate yielding to 
a pohoy of inertia and to blind instinctive passions 
l^en he says, “Let’s plan our future and at all 
costs got our best men on the upper dock We 
must got rid of the dead weight of the middle,” 
all thoughtful men of every shade of opinion 
will agree with him But when it comes to the 
hind of plan, and how to get “ the best men on the 
upper dock,” then he holts perplexed , feeling 
acutely the enormous difficulties of the problem 

Show’s emotional life is strictly subordinate to 
his intellectual ; Wells’ emotional hfe is at war 
with his mtelleotual life The dilTorenco is well 
exemplified in their respective attitudes towards 
sexual problems. Both Mr Shaw and Mr Wells 
are agmod that tho sox impulse is a tyrant, but 
Wells cannot make up his mind whether to hate 
or love the tyrant So we may judge from his 
Ann Veronica, New Machiavelli, Marriage, and 
The Passionate Friends 

Yet this very unoertainty, this frank hesitancy 
of attitude, gives a peculiar interest to Wells’ 
writings — and his imaginative work has a far 
greater objective humsm value than Mr Shaw’a. 
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For Wells hw a subtler insight into character, and 
the tangled inoonsistonoies that baulk him as a 
theorist help him as a literary artist Mr Shaw’s 
dramatic laculty saves him from moioly creating 
talkmg-maohines (os is sometimes averred of him), 
but the maturity of Ins oharacters are little mure 
than viow-puinUi wittily presented ; ho can paint 
them green blue, red, yellow, os ooeasiun demands 
Wells does mere than this , ho knows that the same 
human being, if predominantly of one colour, may 
greatly vary m tint — that the rod may bo scarlet, 
purple, heUotropo, or pink at various times Sub- 
tleties do not trouble Mr Shaw Wells’ characters 
therefore — lOpps, Lewisliam, Jtoiiungton, Isabel, 
Margaret, to mention only a few — hve os Hr Shaw’s 
do not. 

But m ordor to fairly appraise Mr Wells’ work 
as a writer, we must take two elements into ooii- 
Bidoration In the first place, his scientifle bent of 
mind : in tlie second place, his power of concrete 
presentment 

111 all of his work, whether fantasy or middle- 
class study, these two elements give form and 
value to the matter ; the ideas necessarily vary, 
but there is far less difference of method than is 
sometimes imagined It has boon said that in bis 
Boiontiflo tales, Mr Wells’ charaoters are merely 
puppets, marionettes, introduced for the purpose 
of settmg off a story abuiit flying maehines, asca- 
lotors, or a peculiar form of food This is unfair 
criticism Obviously, the scientific speculations m 
those stones arrest the reader’s imagination, muro 
than do the charaoters But tliese chaructuis are 
anything but piipiiets Jules Verne to whom 
Wells IS often likeuod, took no trouble with his 
characterisation But, if we examine the char- 
acters in suoh buolis as The Invisible Man (lg97). 
The Food oj the Oods (1904), The First Men tn the 
Moon (1901), The Wonderfid Visit (1H95), and 
The Island of Ur Moreau (1896), we must reabse 
that the dramatic persons are differentiated and 
drawn with delicate insight , and they are must 
admirably visualised Even in The First Men m 
the Moon, whore ho troubles least of all with his 
personages, the two adventureni ore individualised 
with a few clever touches They are suflicioiitly 
vital for the purpose of the story In the must 
painful of all of tho fantasies. The Island of Dr 
Moreau, the charooterisation of Dr Moreau and hia 
assistant is remarkably well done , while m The 
Inmsible Man, the psychology is admirable In foot, 
the story owes quite as miioh to its excellent psy- 
chology as to its lively invention 

Mention has been made of Jules Vemo, who 
thiew BO many imaginary scientilio spoculations 
into ingenious narrative form There is a sigm- 
floant kinship between Vomo and Wells ; but it 
IS only Buporficjal , Jules Verne’s ingenious mind 
never sought for any underlying human significance 
to his scientific speculations , WoUs never, in his 
wildest fantasy, lust sight of the human factor and 
the cosmic note 

The noh satire of Wells’ sooiological fiotions is of 
oourse obvious, but he is as distinctly though less 
obviously a satirist even in hia scientifio fantasies. 
The Wondetful Vtett is more than the "pleasant 
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feu d'esprit ” that it was termed by a leading 
btorary journal , it is a searching satirical picture 
of human imperfections In The Food of the Oods, 
we are reminded of Gulliver : it is Swift witliout 
tho bittornesa Even subtler in its satiio l*. The 
Sea Lady, whore Hr Wells reaches a level oi liigli 
comedy writing which he ranMy attains There 
IS a griminor, cruder flavour about Dr Moriau — 
but the satirical note is unmistakable The Day 
of the Comet centres louiid certain developments 
of modorn journalism 

Throughout all these tales the immense posf.i 
bihtius of buonce, fhe power of alien ou'sulo forois, 
Iho pottmess and futility of human effort are con 
stoiitly dwelt upon and omphasi^d 

Profoundly interesting uiid buggestive as he^o 
scientifio " dreams ' are, tht ir appeal is nocnssanly 
loss wide thou that of tho stones oi ordinary niiddlu- 
claas life Here, to tho qualities wo olready know, 
though loss tochnically displayed, ho adds a pecu 
harly retentive memory uf the things ho has himbolf 
soon and experienced, and a power of charactonsa- 
tion, that has been growing in clarity, and subtlety 
during his euxher apprenticeship to letters Such 
books as Love and Mr Lcw,iham, Kipps, Tono 
Bungay, Marriage, arc fresh and valuablo contribu- 
tions to the fictions dealing with English middle 
class life But there is no radical change in tho 
story-teller The restless scientific imagination 
IS still there, only m place of the physical bciences 
ho gives us tho scionoe of sociology Ho apphos 
to social and political inbtitutioiis what before 
ho had applied to chemistry and biology Tho 
matter is different , the method remains the same 
He IS still more of the scientist tliuii the artist, more 
of tho satirist than the dispassionate painter He 
IS still a writer with a purpose, and a dealer m 
problems 

From the standpunit of literary art, Hr Wells as 
a thinker overwhelms Hr Wells as an artist In 
common with many influential writers uf tho day, 
his selective faculty is weak, and the ultimate 
reality of his stones suffeis from his insistent 
realism As a consequence, while tho foreground of 
hiB picture is amozmgly clear, the background is 
vague and shadowy The perspoctivo is at fault 
His tenacious memory and his sharp perceptive 
powers prove a snare os w ell as a blessing Conse- 
quently his parts are better than his whole , and 
the lack of perspective is further embarrassed by 
hia fertility in ideas They are mterestiiig enough, 
but ho IB too prodigal with them He muiidatcs us 
with ideas and details, milil wo ace weaned For 
all his ongmality, liis undoubted power both in 
narrative and in chnrnetmsation, these grave 
defects procludo our ranking him with the great 
masters of flctinn. Tho some defect that spoils 
hiB larger caiivusos, despite their striking inents, 
IB quite IIS noticeable in liis loss ambitious studies 
They are rarely negligible ; they have thought, 
humour, and imagination, but their method savours 
moie of journalism than hterature. Yet one or 
two — ^hke The Country of the Blind, and The Door 
in the Wall — ^have a force and beauty about them 
that show what a fine hterary artist the author 
oould be, if only bo took the trouble. 
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The majority of Wells’ short stones are extra- 
ordinarily clever here there is a touch of greatness 

To have written The Country of the Blind and 
Love and Mr Lewisham, is to rank among the writers 
who count, and when cnticism has had its say with 
Mr Wells’ work, he remains one of the most potent 
literary forces to-day , a most stimulating and 
ongmal ideologist. 

Mb. Abnold Bemkbtt 

Mr Abnold Benitett (1867) has one thing 
m common with Mr Wells - he also has a touch 
of romanticism m his nature, though it is less 
pronoimced and not mmgled with the sentimen- 
talism from which Wells is never wholly free But 
unhke Mr Wells, Mr Bennett is half ashamed of 
his romanticism, and hurries its gay colouring into 
his hghter writmgs, m order that he may present 
the hfe he is more concerned to portray, m a stem 
grey hght Moreover, Mr Bennett, whatever 
revolutionary sentiment he may possess, allows 
none to colour his work as a story-teller. He is 
content to observe and record Shaw’s wit plays 
fiercely round the drab routmo of middle-class 
life, hoping to galvanise it mto activity Wells’ 
imagination, half fascinated half repelled by the 
reactionary forces that keep it drab and monotonous, 
IB leas concerned to abolish than to analyse and 
discuss them Bennett neither attacks them nor 
dissects them He simply notes them down • and 
to this extent ho is a sounder literary artist than 
either of his contemporaries 

The Old Wives' Tale (1908) is a piece of remark- 
able literature m its detailed picture of domestic 
life in a small manufacturing town You feel, as 
you follow stop by step the fortunes of Constance, 
euid Sophia Barnes, that here is that perfect illusion 
of reality that convinces you of its fidohty to life — 
not life in its finest manifestation nor in its basest, 
maiiifostatioii but life os it happens to countless 
average men and women, with its minglmg of joy, 
sorrow, tragedy and farce It is on epic of lower 
middle-dass provincial life, told plainly and soberly, 
without either bitterness or relish , but exhibiting 
dearly enough a vivid sense of the littleness of 
human existence and the mutability of thmgs — 

^ All things have rest, and npen towards the grave 
In silence ; npen, fall and cease.” 

Tor all ita multiplicity of detail the book has 
breadth and perspective, while its most sahont 
quahty is its consistent objectivity The chronicler 
makes no attempt to satinse or to sentimentalise 
or to malign his subject matter he strives bis 
hardest to deal impartially and fairly with his 
various characters No bterary artist can keep 
his temperament out of his work, of course, however 
hard he trios — in bis very choice of matenal and 
method of handhng ho displays it ; and Mr 
Bennett’s fasomation, as a v riter, for the ordinary 
routine of hfe with its limited perspective, is ap- 
parent enough But nowhere does ho bettei display 
his power of making the most trivial matters, the 
most niggling details, absorbing and arresting, 
than here None of his other books are on this 


high level of aooomplishment ; although m all his 
serious studies, his method remains the same In 
the trilogy — Clayhanger, IlUda Lessways, and We 
Twain — there is the same easy mastery over his 
material, sind clarity of presentment, but there 
are too many repetitions , and what is more serious, 
despite much admirable portraiture, a certain dull- 
ness and andity at times The creative imagina- 
tion seems to havo flagged — and the story is beaten 
too thin 

Mr Bennett’s curious habit of reserving his 
romanticism and high spirits for what ho calls his 
“ fantasies ” is portly due, os he has frankly 
admitted, to commercial oxigoucies Humorous 
extravagance and ingenious melodrama pay very 
much better than studies of hfe m homespun grey 
Mr Bennett has written many extravagances be 
cause, as be has put it with cheerful directness, he 
wants to make money But wo suspect there is a 
subtler reason than this Mr Bennett is afraid 
that his nimanticism will play havoc with his 
methods as a reahstio novehst So ho boxes up 
his romanticism m a water tight oumpartmont 
Yet if he is to sustain his r61o as the faithful chrum- 
cloT of “ small beer,” he feels ho must give his 
imagination an occasional holiday or more exhila- 
rating stimulant And so as against Anna of the 
Fn>e Tfyums (1902), The Old, Homes’ Tale, Clay- 
hanger, we have Buried Alive, The Card, and The 
Grand Babylon Hotel ” 1 cannot remain wise unless 
I play the fool at tunes,” he says in effect And 
it cannot be domed that he plays the fool u ith con- 
siderable robource and spnghtlinesH But this new 
version of Jekyll and Hyde, this chopping up of 
hiR literary personality, is not really a good thmg 
for his art What the gods have joined lot no man 
put asunder 1 venture to say that if Mr Bennett 
had not played tnckR with his personahty, he would 
be, not merely what ho is, a distinguislied 
novelist, but a greet novelist to-day Ordinary 
life IS dull, uneventful, grey , it is also melodramatic, 
extravagant, full of colour, and it is this just be- 
cause it IS so complex Mr Bennett would not 
have proved loss actual but more actual if he had 
blended his roahsm with his romanticism 

Putting aside his Man from the North, as a pro- 
mising but immature expression in fiction, lot us 
consider more carefully his serious pictures of life 
We have in Anna of the Five Towns, Leonora, 
Whom God hath Joined — , The Old Wives' Tale, 
Clayhanger, and its two sequels, his most char 
acteristic work in connection uith the pottery 
district of Staffordshire, which ho has made as 
much hiB own, os has Mr Hanly the region of 
Wessex The workmanship is not all on the same 
level , the last three being greatly superior to the 
first throe But one and all are diRtingiushed 
by a power for vitalising the trivial minutisi of 
everyday life, and by a plain, straightforward, 
podoRtnon stylo which is wonderfully adapted for 
building up the effects he wishes to create 

Mr Bennett 's claim to distinction does not lie, 
of oourse, m showing that life — to use one of 
Holmes’ phrases — is a “ great bundle of httle 
things ” Many of our novelists have done that 
But they have done so either os Dickons did, by 
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inveBtmg the httle things with a fantastic humour, 
or os Charlotte Bronte did. by freighting them 
with big emotional issues Hr Bennett s treat- 
ment IS otherwise lie records the little things 
m a detaehed, objective way leaving the reader 
to trace thoir relationship to the larger matters 
— ^if he will Charlotte Bronte will expatiate on 
the tragedy that hmges round an irritable remark 
— Bennett merely mentions the irritable remark 
as one of the details by which ho builds up tho 
life hkeness of his picture Whether it bo duo to 
suppressed gout or active malevolence, whether it 
signifies httle or much, ho leaves you to find out 
Ho deals with it as a chronioler, nut as an oracle 
Consequently his scones have aU the actuality of a 
senes of snapshots But while they have the 
ments of good snapshots, they have the corre- 
sponding disadv aiiiagos Buimett is both too shrew d 
and too smeero a writer not to link them together 
with some unity of design ; but the novelist’s 
interest m the componenf parts of his scheme and 
hiB predilection for shifting the pomt of view, 
often weakens the general effect He tnes to do 
too much ; he IS over anxious to make his scenic 
background clear and convincing , the pall of 
smoke hanging over his grimy httle town is so 
realistic that we cannot properly see tho characters 
through it In The Old H wee' Tale and its suc- 
cossors, wo are long enough m the atmosphere 
to accustom our eyesight to its twihght greys 
But few of tho other novels are long enou^ to 
sink the Hufhor's meticulous method Mr Bennett 
makes us realise clearly enough tho narrowness and 
dingmoHs of Anna's life, but she herself us a spiritual 
entity who takes the first sliuit cut out of it tliat 
she can, and marries the wrong man, is nothing 
like BO real as, for instance, the kitchen where we 
often find her Leonora is bettor done, but again 
tho perspective is at fault, and we have a much 
clearer notion of the fussiness of amateur theatncals 
durmg tho rehearsals of Patience, than of tho 
spiritual turmoil in Jnonora’s soul 

This IS nut dun to any lack of sensibihty on Iilr 
Bennett’s part in big matters , it is not os if, with 
Jane Austen, ho is peculiarly concerned qua artist 
with the infinite number of trivialities that go to 
make up tho life of so many , it is because he feels 
the compolhng interest of so many pomta of view 
He is for over taking his camera to some other 
part of the scene 

This 18 where writers hko Thomas Hardy impreeE 
us with a much deeper sense of reality Had Mr 
Bennett written Teas, we should have heard pro- 
bably quite os much of tho dairymaids and other 
members of Teas’ family as of Toes herself In 
fact, Mr Bennett hurries us so resolutely from 
one point to another in order to give us a compre- 
hensive picture, that in his briefer novels wo got 
to know no one point suf&uicntly well It is quite 
clear as wo read fho successieii of his novels tliat 
hiB strongth lies in sliow'ing a diversity of new 
pomts — if he can only moderate his curiosity, and 
deal at such length as may enable him to give 
perspective to his scheme Now- he would be 
immensely strong here if he bad not out adnft 
from his romanticism and relegated that entirely 
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to his “ bread and butter ” stones. Every great 
novelist, when properly considered, is neither an 
absolute rcahst nor an absolute idealist, but u 
blend Even the Kussian writers whom Mr 
Bennett admires and takes to some extent as a 
model, aro half-romantic, half -realistic The groat 
eighteenth century novelists succeeded because of 
this Scott was quite os much a realist as on 
idealist , Dickens os much on idealist as a reahst 
The perfect illusion of reality, that the great novel 
demands, connotes depth os well os breadth Thoro 
IS more of the romantie element m The Old Wwea 
Tale, than Mr Bennett would admit to , and that 
IS why it IS the greatest of his books 

Save m hghter moods, Mr Bennett is too afraid 
of the primary colours, yet life is full of lhe<e 
things , and in eliminating such from his must 
ambitious work, he ehminates also much of tho 
poetry m life, which is fuUy as msistont as its prose 

Ma Gilbert Jveitii Chesterton 

The extiavagances whicli Mr Bennett's soul 
revels in though his critical faculty condemns 
them, aro boldly exalted to the skies as the one 
thing worth having by Mr G K Chestlkton 
(1S73) He IS the most thorough-going vmdicator 
of the romantic imagmatioii that we have to-day , 
and as such ho proves an excellent foil to the 
majority of our ablest writers, who either distrust 
romanticism, like Mr bhaw and Mr Galsworthy , 
who yiolfl unwilling homage, hke Mr Wells : or 
half-liouitod admiration, like Mr Bennett 

There is nothing equivocal in Mr Chostei ton’s 
attitude Ho is, with Mark Taploy dctormiuod 
to bo jolly in all possible urcumstances - and hko 
that somewhat irritating optimist, Mr Chesterton's 
juUiness is almost moro oppressive at times than 
the melancholy of some of his contemporaries If 
Mr Chesterton were mure sparing of gramophone 
olToctB in his writings on literature and life, and 
refrained more often from slappmg us on the 
boi^ and bidding us keep our pecker up, we should 
hke him better, for his exuberant mannerisms 
make us do loss tlian justice often to his funda 
mentally sane, thoughtful, and invigorating attitude 
towards hfe His love of paradox, and his msis- 
tence on the paradox m promulgating his views, 
has made some people link his name with that of 
Bernard Shaw, But despite some affinity m 
methods, these two brilliant prose-men have little 
in common, beyond a fundoxnentoi smeonty as 
luitics of life 

Both men use paradox oa a means of promul- 
gating their point of view , to each man paradox 
IS merely truth standing on its hood to attract 
attention , yet the truths they draw attention 
to ore widely dilforout Mr Shaw throwiB morality 
overboard, frankly proclaims himself an anarchist, 
and bids us give free expression to tho mstinclno 
hfo-force within us ; while all the time his ascetic 
temperament and intellectual tastes show very 
clearly that ho is on immoralist and on anarchist 
simply because he happens to be the most moral 
of men, and the most orderly, and has no personal 
need of rules and conventions to make him a highly 
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useful member of society Mr Shaw’s life-foroe is 
not tompestuous, elemental, but a finely austere 
" tendenoy that makes for righteousness ” 

Mr Chesterton’s temperament is not ascetic. 
It IB no more oscetio than was Sr Johnson’s — 
mdeed the likeness between these two bui'ly figures 
IS remarkable m certain ways Mr Chesterton 
would never have said with Kir Toby ilelch. “ Dost 
think beoauso thou art virtuous there shall bo no 
more cakes and ale " ' for to him cakes and ale 
are positive symbols of virtue In fact, they 
typify the pleasure-loving, full-blooded Knglishman. 
and he is proud of tho fact Greatly as he admires 
Mr Shaw, ho is distressed and irritated by his 
asceticism, which ho calls I'uritanism We havo 
only to read Mr Chesterton on Tolstoy and the 
Cult of Simplicity, to reahso how moensed he 
becomes at any gospel that threatens the jollity 
of hfe. Anannia to him is a form of ungodlmess , 
he hales tho faddist more than he does tho crimmal 
Nothing was more charaetonstic of him than liu. 
objootion to Swmburnes hnes about the “hlies 
and languors of virtue ” and the “ roses and rap- 
tures of vice," on the score that it were truer to 
ascribe viciousness to lilies and virtue to roses 
The colour and opulence of life to lum are good 
and splendid things Here tlien, we have a tem- 
perament at opposite poles from that of Mr Shaw 
Chesterton is the true immoralist by nature Yet, 
just os Shaw nulhlics his intellectual immorahsm 
by his temperamental expression, so docs Chesterton 
nullify hia temperamental immoralism by hia 
mtellectual oonvontumaht y Ho approves loudly 
of tho very conventions that Mr Shaw dendes 
He believes stoutly in tradition And so, when 
it ooinos to the actual conduct of hfe, each is 
quite a decorous and respectable member of 
society 

The affinity is one of purpose ; tho difference is 
a question of method — not of hterary method, but 
of spiritual tactics 

Mr Chesterton's love of extravagant statement, 
hiB partiality for paradox, his reliance on a forcible 
expression of his views, loaves the impression 
on many people that though he may disagree 
with Shaw and other moral revolutionaries, he 
IS himself none the less a rovclutionaiy, cuid a 
more or loss explosive force in modern hie and 
letters 

But this really, as Lamb said of Coleridge’s 
metaphysics is “ only his fun ’ Mr Chesterton 
typifies tho average, healthy Englishman, and if 
ho as-iumes a revolutionary sw'aggor it is merely 
to call better attention to his messago of boisterous 
common-aonso The difference between Chesterton 
and the average Englishman is that Chesterton 
can express himself and the average English 
man cannot But that is a question of literary 
power Chesterton, like the average Englishman 
is tremendously sontimontol- tremendously cboor- 
ful, trnmondously straightforward Nowhere is 
this better seen than in his study of Diokena who 
IS, with oil hiB faults and merits, one of the most 
English of our novelists Much has been written 
about the Chnstmaa Carol, and as a nilo the hterary 


ontio either dwells so long on its crudities that 
the reader feels as if the tale were a kind of catch- 
penny affair that has somehow hypnotised the 
popular imagination or else, tho critic drops bis 
critical apparatus altogether and rhapsodises about 
it in a vague way with tho same furtive haste 
as one rhapsodises about some eetimable man who 
18 at bottom a dull dog Mr Chesterton divines 
excellently the real merits of tho talo, and m a hno 
or so satisfies both our imagination that loves 
Dickons and our critical faculty that boggles 
over him 

* The beauty and the real blessing of tlie story do 
not lie in the mtehaiiical plot of il. the rejicnlance of 
Scrooge, probable or improbable , they lie in the great 
furnace of real happiness that glows through Scroogo 
and everything round liiin , thot great furnace, Die 
heart of DiLkous WhiDiir Die Cliristmos visions 
would or would not loiivut Strooge, they convert us 
Whether or no the visions were evoked by real Spirits 
of tho Post, Present, and Puture, they were evoked 
bv that truly exallid order of angels wlio are correetlv 
colled High Spints They ora impelled and sustained 
by a qumity which our contemporary artists ignoro 
or olmoEt deny, but which in a life decently lived is 
as normal and altainable as sleep — positive, passionate, 
conscious joy The story sings from end to end like a 
happy man going home , and, like a happy and good 
man, when it cannot sing it \rUs It is Ijric and ex- 
clamatory, from the fir^t evelamatory words of it. It 
is strictly a Ghnstmas Carol ” 

The overage Engiishman prefers Rudyard Kipling 
to WiUiam Watson, just ns hn prefers Dickens to 
Meredith The literary cntin shrugs his shoulilors, 
“No honse of art," ho murmurs 'I'ho advanced 
social tlijuker gioans, “ The I’hihstme lack of 
culture ’’ I do not know what Mi Cliestortoii hos 
said, if he has said anything on the point But I 
can infer protty dofinitely, frtim w'hot he does saj 
m his treatment of Browmng, how ho would re- 
gard this attitude 

It is coming to lie recognised to-day that whilo 
a good deal of Browning — ihiefly the later Browning 
— IS anathema to tho general roodor, there is a good 
deal also that appeals not only to tho cultured 
reader but to the man in tho street And this 
because Browmng at liis best is tho most human 
and comprehensible of pools One reason for this 
Mr Chesterton, with his ciisloinary cleiuxiess and 
vigorous common-sense ho-s pointed out 

* Now, to say that Browning’s poems, arlLStlcaliy 
considered, aic hno although they aie rugged, is quite 
as absurd as to say that a rock, artistically considered 
IS fine although it is rugged Buggedness bring ac. 
essontjoJ quality In tJie universe, there IS that in man 
which responds to il os to tho striking of anv other 
chord of the eternal harmonies As the children of 
nature, wo ore akin not only to the stars and flows rs, but 
also to the toad-stools and the monstrous tropical birds 
And It IS to bo repeated as the essential ot Die question 
that on this side ^ our nature we do emphatically love 
the form of the toadstools, and not merely some com- 
plicated botanical and moral lessons which the philo- 
sopher mav draw from them Foi example, just os there 
L Bueh a thing oa a poetical metre being beautifully liglit 
or beautifully grave and haunting, so there is such a 
thing as a poetical metro being beautifully rugged 

“ Nature mav present itself to the poet too often as 
oonsisting of stoit: and hhes , but these ore not poet: 
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who hve in the country , they are men wlio go to Uie 
country for inspiration and could no more Iivo in the 
country than they eould go to bod in Wostnunstof 
Abiiey. Men who live in tino heart of nature, farmers 
and peasants, know that nature means cons and pigs, 
and cn-aturos inoro humorous than ran he found in a 
whole sketcli-book of Collot. And tiio el< ineui of tlie 
grotesque in art, like the element nf the grotesque 
in nature, means, in tlie mam, energy, the energy 
whicli takes its own forms and goes its own way. 
Ttrowning's \erKO, m so far as it is groteHC|ue, is not 
coniploK or artiticial ; it is natural and in the kgitiniate 
tradition of nature Tlie \erM‘ sprawls like the trees, 
danees like the dust , it is ragged like tlie tlmndor- 
tliiud. It IS top-hoavv like tlio toad stool lOriergy uliicli 
disregards tlie standard of elassieal art is m nature as 
It is in Browning Thu samu sense of the uproarious 
force in tilings which makes Browning dwell on tlio 
oddity of a fungus or u jeDvrisli makes him dwell on the 
oddity of a plulosophical idoa " 

This IS both pcrfoctly true and admirably ex- 
pressed, unci it expresses just what tho ordinary 
man feels about a pout who appeals to him, or a 
story-tellur who captivaUsi him It is the ruggod- 
ness, tho familiar intimacy, if wo will, of ICiplmg, 
that arrests him more than tho polished and mure 
classic style of Watson It is tho lock of intimate 
familiarity that makes liim kes^p Meredith at a 
respectful distance Thi'ro is more of the universal 
in Kipling and in Dickons than m Wateon and 
\foro(lith The average' intelligent man is right in 
his instincts, however badly ho may ri'iisoii about 
his instincts And Chostortoii vuieos prec isoly w hat 
tho average man fouls but cannot put well into 
words 

Mr Chesterton's strength os a writer does not 
roly on any profuuditv of thought, nor in any 
original point of view, but in tJiu clear and witty 
way ui which ho expresses coiuinunplace trutlis 
He la un acute critic, not a subtle one , and ho is 
not afraid of showing us tho limitations to hi» 
sympatliios. Ho is quite cmiihatic in his failuro 
to appnciate, for mstiinoe, tlio Hussiun gomus, or 
tho grantnoss of Mr Thomas 1 1 urdy , jiossimihm 
and dispusbionatoness are qualities that enrage 
him 111 literature as ui life And ho is so annoyed 
aliout them, that ho will not take tjie trouble to 
find out if there is anytjiing of value behmd 

Well, hero again Mr Chesterton is very English, 
and although wo may difler w itli him aliout some 
of Ins prejudices and predilections, it is rofreiJi- 
lug to bnd a man who is so honest and straight- 
forward oonoeming them Ho is an aggrossively 
honest critic, and he never W'ornes us with that 
spurious brt'adth of syiiipalJiy aflectod by aome 
critics Like most juunialists who take to htoiuturt\ 
he has tried many forms , essay, fiction, vorao, and 
quite recently, drama There is a breathless, loss 
clover clovonioBS about a good deal of it that com- 
pels our admiratiK'n, but if ho wore less breathlosa 
it would bo much better Mr Chesterton wntes too 
easily, and is too fond of constructing card-castles 
in order to knock them down That is no drawback 
to him as a journalist, but it is a distinct drawback 
to him as a man of lettors Cord-castles are good 
fun — but the fun is childish. Mr Chesterton boa 
many of the lovable qualities of a groat big child , 
somo also of the distracting quahties With a 


noh ond generous sonso of humour, he wastes liia 
own time and ours by fillmg his books with trivial 
witticisma hko, ‘‘ The fear of tho waiter is the be- 
ginnmg of dining ” It sounds smart — it is simply 
meaningless And Mr Chesterton is too fond of 
spoiimg good wntmg with this shoddy wit It, is o 
pity But if Mr Chesterton annoys us with liis 
Lhildisliness, ho is to do him jiislioe, splendidly 
childlike H.O is diildlike in his capacity for enjoy- 
ment, childlike in his power of enthusiasm In an 
age that is mclinod to bo blaai and cynical, it is a 
joy to have a writer who is not ofi uid of enthusiasm, 
and who sees the dynamic force of enthusiasm 
And we may add this Writers to-doy am for 
the most part either violtiitly progrc.-sive or 
violently reactionary Mr Chcslirton is mithei 
With all his emotional sensibility there is no writer 
more full of good, solid common-sense tluin he 
Whether wo agree or disagree with his nligion or 
pobtics or purely literary standpoint, ho never 
talks without saying soinething worth the saying, 
which IS not admitting that all he savs is worth 
tho saj'ing Some of our writers fo day are for 
over pcomig into the future , others less vonture- 
Bome turn round and hug tho post Mr Chesterton 
realises — to adojit a striking phrase of Edward 
Dow don’s — t hat the sanest critic is ho who " resumes 
tho past and prophesies the future ” 

But this chronicle of English life and lettors must 
now draw to a close 

Wliatover influence tho A\or may have upon 
English Iifo and letters, one thing surely it will 
make as clear as nuDiidny — that la, the spiritual 
degradation of Force woiship 

Foice worslnp laj's emphasis on rpHlism in litera- 
ture and on militarism in hfo Beulisin os a leuv en 
anil os a neutraliser of sentimentalism is, as we 
hav'O seen, obviously a good thing just as luih- 
tarism in so for as it brings organisation and cor- 
porato otlieioncy into national life is a good thing. 
But as understood and oxaggeiated liy Force 
worship, both nialism and militarism are bod things 
Tlio more immediate effect of the War may weU 
bo, not merely to elietk the ronlislic tendciiey in 
letters, but oi'eii to bung about for a w'hile the re- 
vival of a more convontionol, more artificial litera- 
ture , Binco a psychological rebound is natural 
enough, but nood give no ground for onxioty 
Sooner or later tho Art-faculty, stunned and half 
paralysed os it is to-day, and blindly groping 
for some temporary relief and distroction as it 
moy be doing to-morrow, will resume its normal 
balance 

To expect, as some seem to have exiiected, fhat 
Hus catmtrophio war alnmld at once inspire our 
men of letters, is unreasonable Here and there a 
younger writi i of tho day, like Rvqiert Brooke, 
reacted to its fieico thrill But its effect on tho 
whole has been to stun not to stiniulato the imagin- 
ation It may bo quite true, os Shelley urged, that 
WO “ leam in suffering what we teach in song ” 
Art feeds upon tho drama of life, sliaping its rup- 
tures and agonies mto forms of beauty ; but tbero 
is a period when one can only feel — not express j 
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a time when the poignancy of the drama strikes us 
mto silence. It is not to the actors m the drama 
then, but to those who, oommg after, will view the 
battle from afar, that we must look for the song. 
We to-day are far too near its bloody horrors ; too 
weaned by its dreadful tedium. We lack the 
perspective ; we lack that necessary detachment 
and deliberation that is essential to the great artist. 
The groat flowering time of the English Renascence 


was not the moment when Drake and Hawkins 
were defying Philip of Spam. After the defeat of 
the Armada came the tnumphs of Shakespeare. 

The Literature of to morrow lies m the womb of 
to-day- What the precise character of that litera- 
ture will be, it would be fully to try and forecast ; 
but assuredly, every action, every attitude of ours 
to day, IS hclpmg to mould the nature and destmy 
of these unborn children. 
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Ramsay, \llan, 275 
Randall, James Rider, 427, 621 
Randolph, Thomas, 155 
Randolph of Uoanohe, 0J2 
Random Records, 216 
Rands, William Bnghty, 483, 572 
Randolph, 56 
Ranter, llie, 410 

Rape of the Lock, The, 203, 204, 273 
Eappacim's Daughter, 625 
Rapunsel, 452 

Rare Triumphs of Love avd Fortune, 
100 

Rasselas, 241, 241, 243* 

Ratcliffe, Meg, 481 * 

Kalioiiaiisiii, 578, 588 
Ralinitahsm tn Europe, Hisioiy of the 
Rise and I njtuence of, 604 
Rauf Cotlyear, 40 
Raven, The, 630, (>31 
Raven shoe, 548 

Reade, Charles, 325, 507-511, 514, 057 
Reading of Earth, A, 634 
Reading of Life, 537 
Reading Old Books, On, 371 
Reality of Apparitions, Essay on (h$% 
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Reason of Church Government urgcii 
aaainst Papacy, 178 
Reasonableness of Chnstumxty, The, 
278 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 634 
Rebellvm, History of the Great, 268 
Recesstoriai, G08 
Recluse, The, 308 

Recollection of the Arabian Nights, 409 
Recollections of Mary Kussell MiUord, 
361 

Reconaltation, 615 * 

Recreations of a Country Parson, 572 
Reerealtens of Christopher North, 387, 
389* 

Recruiting Officer, The, 220 
Red Hodge m Courage, The, 033 
Red Book of Hergest, 18 
lt»J Branch Cycle, 14 
Red Colton Night-Cap Country, 433 
Redgauntlel, 323 
Reed, K T , 666 
Reeve, Claia, 355 

Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
270, 271,* 395 
Rrfleetions upon Exile, 268 
Relonnatiun, The, 110 

— Pieaehera of, 167 et seq. 
Reformation, History of the, 269 
Regiment of Women, Fire) Blast of the 

Trumpet against the Monstrous, 274 
Rei>inala of Canterbury, 0 
Rehearsal, The, 197 
Reid, Tboinas, 286 
Rmecled Addreises, 491 
Relapit, The, 225 
Rehgio Znici, 198 
Religio JUediei, 166, 171 
Religion, N alural, Dialogues on, 264, 
285 

Religion of Protestantism, 109 
Religion of the Heart, 383 
Religion, Nnentifie, 556 
Religion, Study of, 58& 590 
Religious Erperienet, Varteties of 651 
Religious il usings, 316 
Religious plays, early, 90 

— Terse of V’lctonan era, 425 

— writers, early, 9 

— wnleis, mediaeval, 20 

— vvntines, mediaeval, 21, 22, 24 
Reltqiiei of Ancient English Poetry, 

J'crcy’s, 291, 295,* 298, 323, 326, 
427 

Remarkable Proceedings m Five Parlia- 
menls, 267 

Reminiscences, by De Quincey, 377 
kemorss, 319 

Renaissance of Italy, The 564, 565 
Renascence, En(^lish, 13 et eeq ; call 
of the sea m literature of, 117-119; 
(lawn of, 77 et seq , decline of, 146 
et seq ; earlier dramn, 89-109, 
earlier poetry of, 85-89 , earlier 

[ iroso of, 101 , height of, 118 et seq ; 
ater poetry, 177-181 
Renasrence of Wonder, The, 577 
Reply to Malthus, 368, 370 
Report of an Adjudged Case, 238* 
Representative Government, 586 
Representatue Wen, 635 
Repressor, The, HO 
Reproof, The, 255 

Research, scholarly, in 17tb and 18th 
centuries, 271 
Rrspectahility, 431 
Restoration, Court poets of, 201 
Retirement, Letter on the True Use of, 
268 

Retreat, The, 185 * 


I Ilnum of the Druses, The, 431, 432 
Return of the Native, The, 541, 513 * 
Rev. John Greedy, The, 634 
Revelation of St. John the Divine, The, 
487 

Revenge, 226 
Revenge, 3'he, 416 
Revenge of Antonio, The, 155 
Reoeuger’s Tragedy, The, 163 
Reverie of Poor Susan, 307 
Remeio, Defoe’s, 212 
RevoU of Islam, 337, 338, 3.19 
Revolt of the Tartars, 377, 379, 381 
Kcvululionaiy formula m present-day 
literature, 657 
Reynolds, Joshua, 241, 242 
Rhoda Fleming, 534 
Rhyme of the Duchess May, The, 470 
Rhys, Ernest, 6fil 
Rhys, Sir John, 577 
Iticaido, David, 4CS 
Rice, James, 511 
Richard II, 102, 132, 134 
Richard III, 132 
Richard Camel, 634 
Richard Cceur de laon romances, 41 
Richard of Bampole . see Rolle, 
Richard 

Richard the Reddess, 30 
Rieliardson, Samuel, 241, 247-251, 
253, 258, 203, 356 
Richelieu, 425 
Ricketts, Charles, 665 
Ridge, W Pett, 662 
Ridley, Nicholas, 167 
Riddles, Gynowulf’s, 0 
ytwnaa, 548 
Rival Ladies, 197 
Rivals, The, 227 
River Charles, The, 611 
Rights of Man, The, 300 * 

Rimint, 342, 348 

Ring and the Book, The, 428, 433, 430 

Rip van Winkle, 622 

Ripley, Geoiige, 650 

Rise of the Dutch Republic, The, 651 

Rizpah, 407 411 

Road of Life, or Song of the Irish Post- 
boy, The, 492* 

Road to Rum, The, 227 
Roan.ig Girl. The, 1€1 

Rah Boy, 337* 

Robbers, Enquiry info the Causes of ihe 
late Increaie of, 229 
Jtobene and Makyne, 76 
Robert de Melun, 9 
Robert de Retmes, 9 
Robert Falconer, 549 
Robert of Sicily, 41 
Robert the Demi, 107 
Robertson, Frederick William, 582 
Robertson, T W , 663, 664 
Robertson, William, 869 
Robertsonian School of Drama, 260 
Robin Hood Ballads, 56 
Robins, Elizabeth, 602 
Robinson, Ciubb, 231, 308 
Rohinion Crusoe, 119, 811, 212, 213, 
214 

Rochester, Earl of, 201 
Roderick Random, 255 
Roger of Hoveden, 10 
Roger of Wendover, 11 
Rogers, Samuel, 178, 246, 308, 322, 
385 

Roland, storv-cycle of, 33 
Roland and Otinel, 40 
Rolle, Richard, 9, 20, 21, 25, 27 
Roman Actor, The, 164 
Ronum Empm, The Holy, 60S 


Roman Empire, Decline and Fall of the. 
269* 


Roman influence, 2, 7 
— story-cycles, 39 
Roman de Brut, 36 
Roman de la Rose, 67 
Roman de Rou, 3C 
Romance of War The, 547 
Romances, alliterative, 47-62 ; early, 
21, .12 et seq.\ early, i ourtly poetry, 
32-52, histoncal, 35(), 596, medi- 
eval, popular poetry, 03 ; V ictonan, 
516 


Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid, 
The, 541 

Romantic clement in English htera- 
ture, 32 el seq ; histuiian, 696; 
story-cycles, 3.1 cl seq 
Roiii.uiticism, del linenf, !•)] ; m ! ng- 

lish fiction, 355 , in Gi rnmny, 297, 
298; revival of, 292 rt seg , re- 
vival of, in Germany, 299, in Vic- 
torian era, 59(> 

Romany Rye, The 554, 55-5 • 

Romaunt of Margrel, The, 170 
Rome, Bistory of. 599 
Rome, story-cycles of, 33, .34 
Romeo and Juliet, 105, 131, 14U 
Romilly, Sip S.imucl, 403 
Romney Marsh. 660* 

Romney's Remorse, 411 
Romola, 529, 631,* 532 
Roots of the M ountains. The, 450 
Rory O’ More, 547 
Ros, the bard, 16 
Roialind and Ilelen, 338 
Rosatynde, 107 * 

Rosamond, by Addison, 210 
Rosamond, by Svvinbumc-, -ISO 
Rosamund, ^ Daniel, 125 
Rosamund, To, by Chaucer, 67 
Rosamund Gray, 364 
Rosetad, 235 

Knsiop, William Caldwell, 390, 483 

Roscommon, Earl of, 202 

Rose, Holland, 605 

Rosebery Lord, 605 

Rose Mary, 326, 445 

Rosts, 481 * 

Ross Adrian, 497 
lioss, Alexander, 275 
Rossetti, Cbnstina Georgina, 442, 472- 
473, 490 

Rossetti, Gabriel ChaTles Dante, 7, 
3.52, 407, 440-410, 460, 457, 458, 
459, 461, 476, 563, 516; Stopford 
Brooke’s Study of, 576 
Rossetti, William, 442 
Roughing if, 656 
Round Tabte,The, 370 
Roundabout Papers, 412, 516 
Rousseau, J J , 294 29.5, 290 
Rowe, Nicholas, 228, 251 
Rowley, William, 155, 161 
Rowley Poems, 48, 236 
Roxana, 212, 213 

Royal Society, The, 192, 222, 289, 290 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 467 
Rudel to the Lady of Inpoli, 435 
Rule Britannia, 232 
Rides to Servants, 216 
Runnable Stag, The, 661 
Rural Life, Poems descriptive of, 418 
Rural Rides, 397 * 

Rural Sports, 205 
Rushwortb, John, 267 
Ruskm, John, 405, 406, 1 11, 442, 444, 
451, 454, 494, 558-563, 561, 567, 
578 657, 660 

Bussell, Lauy Rachel, 220 
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Russian Shores of the lilack Sea, The, 
55b 

Suth, 307, 520 
Hymei, Thomas, 219 

SackvillE, Su Thomas, 80, 91, 97, 103 
Saenhee of Iiaar, The, 9t * 

Sad Shepherd, The, 150, 151 
Sagos, Celtic, 13-20 
Si Alban’s Abbey, school of hisloncal 
writers at, 10, 11 
St Brandon, Legend, of, 23 
St Certha’s Day, Ode to, 198, 199 • 

St Diinstan, b, 23 
St Ires, 550 

St Katherine, miracle play of, 92 
St KeneJm, 8, 23 
St Leon, 357,» 392 
St Margaret, Life of, 22, 23 
St Michael, Legend of, 23 
St, Michael's Chair, 320 
St Nicholas, 91 
St Patrick, 16 

— Legends of 479 

St Stephen ana Herod, 56 
St Thomas, Legend of, 24 
Saint’s Tragedy, The, 506 
Saints, Legends and Lives of, 16, 21, 
22-24 

— Newman’s Xiiiss of, 599 
Saints’ Everlasting Best, 109 
Samlsbiiry, Prof , 112, 116, 173, 570 
Salamaeis and Ilermaphrodilus, 156 
Salmagundi, 622 

Samson Agonisles, 178, 179, 181 • 

Sanderson, Robert, IW 

Sandford and Merton, 357 

Sandra Belloni, ,534 

Sands of Dee, The, 508 

Sandys, Edwin, 113, 168 

Sanity of Art, The, 673 

Sapho and Phao, 99 

Sartor Besartus, 387, 5b(i, 567, 571 • 

Satire in verse, first, bti 

Satire against Virtue, 3U1 

Satire on Edinburgh, 77 

Satire upon a Woman, 201 

Satire upon the Jesuits, 201 

Satires of ( 'ircumitances, 511 

Satirical verse, <>2, 125, 491 

SatiromastiT, 148 

Satyr, The, 148 

Savage, Richard, 229, 230, 211 

— Life, by Johnson, 241, 242, 243 * 
Savoy, The, 662 

Saul, 430 

Saxon genius, the see Anglo-Saxon 
Scarlet Letter, The, 621,* 625, 627 
Scarlet Shawl, The, 557 
Scenes from Clerical Life, 529 
Schiller, Carlyle’s Infe of, b,ib 
Scholar Gypsy, The, 465 
Scholarly research during 17lh and 
18th centuries, 271-272 
Scholarship, mediaeval, m Irish monas- 
teni'S, 13 

School for Scandal, The, 227 
Sikoolmaster, She, 111, 115 
Schoolmistress, The 294 
Schools and colleges, foundation of, 
81, 272-271 
Schreiner, Olive, 662 
Science, influence on life and thought, 
591 et seq,, influence on picsenl- 
day fiction, 062 , progress from 10th 
to 19th century, 287-291 
Scientific historian, the, 61G 

— movement of Victorian age, 405, 
406 

— school of history, 602 


Scientific Religion, 566 
Scientific Subgerts, Familiar Studies on, 
290 

Scorn not the Sonnet, 308 
Scornful Lady, The, 157 
Scotland, History of, 269 
Scott, Alexander, 274 
Scott, Michael, 547 
Scott, Reginald, 131 
Scott, Sir Waller, 39, 255, 260, 261, 
262, 293, 291, 2<>3, 299, 321, 322-329, 
333, 311, 358, 385, 386, 387, 389, 
390, 528, 666, Life, by Locthait, 
605 

Scotti‘<h Chiefs, 358 
Scottish folk iioetry, 301 , literature, 
in lllh and 15th centuries, 75-77 , 
verse and prose from 16th century, 
271 

Scotus, Maiianus, 10 
Sroiirge of Villainy, The, 154 
Sencenee, Lines to Adam, 67 
Sculptura 222 

Sea, call of, iii earher Renascence 
literature, 117-119 
Sea Lady, The, 675 
Sea Limits, The, 417 
Sea Spray and Smoke Drift, 481 
Seaman, Sir Owen, 491, 497 
Search for Money, The, 155 
Seaside and the Fireside, The, 611 
Seasons, The, 232,* 293 
Seat of A uthorcty in Religion, The, 588, 
595* 

Second Mrs Tanqueray, The, 66.1 
Sedley, .'{ir Charles, ^1, 202 
Seeley, John Robert, 678, 596, (W 
Seggers, 33 
Seianus, 148, 150, 156 
.Seidell, John, 171 
Select Charters, 602 
Selling of Joseph, The, 621 
Senior, N W , 386 
Sense and Sensibility, 262 
Senses and the Intellect, The, 587 
Sensitive Plant, The, 339 
SeulimeiUal Journey, A, 25b, 257 • 
September in Australia, 485 * 

Sermons of the Poets, IM 
Sesame and Lilies, 563 * 

.Settle, Elkanah, 197 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, The, 
659 * 

Seven Sages, 41 
Sew all, J udge, 621 
Shadows, The, 549 
Shadwreli, Thomas, 197, 223 
Stiakespearc, William, 87, 89, 95, 100, 
101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 111, 130- 
142, 146, 147, 162, 2.10, 293, 297, 
371.663 

— England of his dav, 126-130 
Shakespeare, A Study of, 4l>3 * 
Skahespeare, Sonnet by Longfellow, 
610 

Shakespeare, Talee from, by Lamb 
36 1, 364 

Shakespeare's Predecessors tn the Eng- 
lish Drama, fUdy 
Shall 1, wasting »« Despair, 186 
Sharp, Wilham, 480, 549, 67(1, 661 
Sharing of Shagpat, The, 531, 637, 
i540* 

Shaw, Bernard, 511, 517, 646, 657, 
602, 663, 664, 605, 670-673, 071, 
676,677,678 

She IS not fair to outward view, 

420 

She Stoops to Conquer, 227, 245 
She would if she could, 2^ 


Shelley, Percy Bvashe, 291, 293, 294, 
299, 300, 309, 310 320, 331, 332, 
33b-342. 313, 357, 358, 366, 390, 
393, 428, 461, 464, 619, 057, 068, 
661, Array on, by Thompson, 490, 
Stoptord Brooke's stinlv of, 576 
Shenstone, William, 233, 291 
Shepheurd's Calendar, by Spenser, 120, 
121 

ShepheriV sCalendnr, The, bv Clare, 419 
Shepherd’s Uarland, The, J25 
Shepherd's Pipe, The, 181 
Shepherds Play, 93 * 

Sheridan, Prances, 259 
Sheridan, Helen, 469 
iSlicndan, Ric hard Brmaley, 227 
Sherlock Holmes, 662 
Shipwreck, The, 235 
Shirley, James, 163, 223 
Shtrlrij, 520, 522, 623, 525 * 
Shoemaker is a Gentleman, A, 155 
Shooting, Treatise on, 85 
Short History of English Literal lire, 67 9 
Short Studies on Ureal Subseets, 599, 
600* 

Shortest Way with Dissenters, 7 he, 211 
iShorthouse, John Henry, 551, 57S 
Siilgnick, Hinry, 587 
Sidney, Henry, 220 
Sidney, .Sir Philip, 87-89, 109, 112^ 
113 116, 119, 132 
Siege of Corinth, The, 333 * 

Siege of Milan, The, 40 
Sigerson, Dorn, 476 
Sighs from Hell, 173 
Signs of Change, 151 
Sigourney, Mrs , 008 
Sigurd the Volsung, 452, 4,53 
Silas Marnrr, 474, 62<», 530, 632* 
SiletU Woman, The, 119, 150, 156 
Stiev Snntillans, 185 
Silver Sand, 483 
Silreradii Squatters, The, 650 
Sum ox, (ieoige Augustus, 483 
Sime, .Svilnes 6(.l) 

.Suiieiin of Iiiirliam, 10 
Simpli Story, 4, .157 
Simpletons, The, ,511 
.Suns, William (iillmore, 623 
Sing-Song, 472, 473 • 

Sinner's Comedy, The, 633 
Sion’s Elegies, 189 

Sir Charles Grandison, 248, 249, 250 * 
Sit Ferumbras, 40 
Sir F opting Flu Iter, 223 
Sir Ga Wayne and the Green Knight, 40, 
48-51, 101 

Sir Harry 11 ildair, 220 
Sir John Oldcasilr, 411 
Sir Thomns More, 139 
Sins, or the Chain, 281, 283 * 

Sister Helen, 326, 4 12, 446 * 

Sister Songs, 490 * 

Rkeat, Prill W W , .577 

Skelton, John, 74, 77, 572 

Sketch Hook, (i22 

Sketch of American History, 269 

Sketrhes in Flanders and Germany, 659 

Sketches of A utunm, 210 

.Skinner, .John, 275 

Skylark, Ode to the, 310, 3.59 

Slaughter of the Innocents, 92 

Slavery, Poems on, 609 

Sleep and Po ’try, 344 

Sleeping Beauty, The, 322 * 

Sloane, Sir Hans, 231 
Smart, Clinsfopher, 23,5 
Smith, Adam, 284, 400-102, 583 
Smith, Alexander 478 
Smith, Goldwm, 052 



Smith, H^nry, 108 
SniitU, Uoraic, ^9 
Smith, James and Horace, 401 
Smith, Sydney, 384 
Smith, William, 290 
Smolletl, 'robins George, 220, 254- 
255, 250, 2()9 
Snake Charmer^ They 482 * 

Snow Imatje^ Th(\ 626 
Snowbotind, 612 
Social 568 

Social Nature^ Letter on the Laus of 
Man's, 588 

SoeuI politub of riinctreiith tciiluij, 
300, 302, iUiskin’s on, 561 
fiocial Static^, 59] 
iSorir^v and Solitude, (iS5 
Soctolotfi/, Piinriptes of, 592 
SohioqiLij %n a Spanish Cionter, 430 
SolUnde, Ls<^nq on, 206 
Solomon, 205 * 

Sohfman and Perseda, 100 
Some Kmolimi'* and a Moral, 033 
Some Thoughh on J.dHeatton, 273 
Somerville, Alls, 290 
Son and a Jirothrr, A otef of a, 661 
Song, by Beildoes, 354 * 

Song, by I>ailc}, 354 * 

Song of Alifsoun, 55 
Song of Brunanhttrgh, 7 
Song of Myself, 620 
iS'on^ of Poland, 33, 34 
Song of the Body Electric, 616 
Song of the (fold Getters, 120 
iSon^ of the Ilnshandmen, 62 
Song of (he King\ of (fold, 420 
Song of the Open Boad, A, 617 
iS'rtn^ of (he Piri(*>, JlO 
Song of the Holhnq Earth, 617 
Song of the Shirt, 421 * 

Song of the SouL 182 
Song on the Batlte of Leve^, (»2 
Song, Three Bools of, 6(K1 
Song to Pa Old, 235 * 

Song wnters, Renascence, 121, 126 
Song^, by Jonsnn, 151, 153-154* 
and 4%rs, 126* 

Songs and Bolladf, by Mickle, 230 
Songs before Snnn^e, 159 
Songs of a Jl orker, 479 
Songs of Ej perience, 304, 305 * 

Songs of Innocence, SOI, 305,* 306 * 
Songs of Two T(aiions, 459 
Sonnet, development of, 85, 124 
Sonnet, by ITavker, 426* 

Sonnet on Ote Nile, 343* 

Sonnet to Lovis hossvth, 459 
Sonneteers, 121 

Sonnets, by Shakespeaic, 1«12-133 
Sonnetn, by Woiilbu oith, 308, 311, 
312, 313* 

Sonnets from the Portvgnese, 471 * 
Sordello, 42*1 

Sortilege and Astrology, 380 
Soi/l of a People, 2'he, 483, 605 
SovVs Trageay, A, 431, 4.12 
South Sea Tlou^t, 305, 360 
South‘we>iter, The, 638 
Southerne, Thomas, 228 
Southej, Robert, 298, 320-322, 385, 
386, 387 

Sowdone of Babylon, 40 
Spanish Curate, The, 157 
Spanish (hpsy, The, by Middleton, 161 
Spanish Gypsy, The, by George Eliot, 

474 

Spanish influences on English JihTa- 
ture, 3 

Spanish Intrrature, History of, 650, 651 
Spanuh Nun, The, 361 
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S^panish Tragedy, The, 100 * 

Sparks from the FliM, 185 
** Spasmodic School, The,” 493 
Specimen Days, 614 
Spenmens of English Thamatuc Poei%, 
364, 305 

Spectator, The, 195,* 208, 209, 210, 38 4 
Spectre Bridegroom, The, 622 
Speculative and Suggestive Essays^ 5(>5 
Speculum Furopfp 113 
Speculum Homtvis, 72 
iSpcddiiig, James, 467 
Speech for the Liberty of {Unlicensed 
Printing, 178 

Spencer, Heibert, 59 273, 374, 45 J, 
529, 562, 589, 590. 591-592, C57 
Spenser, Kdinuiid 116, 119-124 , 230, 
267 

— 06ser«afions on, by Warton, 235 

— si'hool of, 181 
Sphinx, The, 476 
Sp'tnoza, A Study of, 568 

Spent of Earth m Autumn, The, 537 
Spmi of Patnoixim, Letters on, 2(>8 
Spint of the Age, The, 370, 393 
Spleen, 233 
Spfmtaneoui Me, 616 
Squire of AUatm, 223 
Stalky 4* Co , 667 
Stanhope, Philip Durnur, 266 
Stanley, Dean Arthur Penrhyn, 583, 
605 

Stansbury, Joseph, 607 
Staple of Newe'‘ The, 119. 151 
Star-Spangled Banner, 7'he, 608 
State A ffairs, Brief Historical Relation 
of, 219 

State of Europe during the Middle Age^, 

300, 391 * 

Statesman, The, 423 
Statesmen, Tirelre Enyltsk, mono- 
graphs on, 605 
Statue and the Bust, The, 491 
Steel Glas9, The, 86, 125 
Steele, Richard, 208, 210-211, 226, 
366, 515 

Stella, Jovrn<R to, 215, 217 * 

Stephen, J K , 494, 495, 4{17 
Slejihen, Sir Leslie, 575, 633 
S'eps to the Temple, 185 
Sterling, John, 586, Carlyle's /.»/> of, 
566, 568, 571, 605 
Sterne, I^auroiice, 195, ^5-258 
S terry, Ashby, 4^> 

Stevenson, Kobert Louis, 256, 488, 
550-561, 574 - 575 , 616, 638, 639 
Steward Du^ld, 5^ 

Slillmgfleot, Benjamin, 231 
Stirling, Earl of, 274 
Stones of Venice, The, 454, 559, 5()0 
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Storming of N azarcth. The, 487 
Story of an African Farm, 662 
Story of Constance, 07 
Story of Damd Swan, The, 635 
Story of Gnielda, 67 
Story of the Cur t Dancers, 20 
Story of the Sncnlegvms Carollrrs, 2t* 
S'tOM, John, 111, 167, 168 
Stowe, Haniet Beecher, (‘452 
Slraflonl, Eail of, 267 ; Life, by Foster 
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Strayed Reveller and other Poems, 464 
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Strode, Ralph, 51 

Strutt, Joseph, «956 

Strype, John, 266 
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Studies in the Renaiivjnre, 561 
Studies of Chnstiaiiili/, 5bB 
Studies on (freat Sulnerfs, Short 699. 
600* 

Siadif of History, Letters on the, 2b8 
Study of Ibsen, 576 
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iory, 6(Ki 

Study of Ilrhqion, 588 590 
Study of Spinoza, A, 588 
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Sunday up the Riier, 168 
Sundering I load, The, 451 
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Svpphrafton, 188* 
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Surrey, ITenry Howard, Earl of, 85 
97 , 119, 124 

Sutinna rfe Profundu, 377 
Sivellfoot the Tyrant, 339 
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Swinburno, Alg*rnon Chailes, 7, 38, 
154, 198, 352, 407, 412, 113, 157- 
4f»3, 523, 534, 615, 663, uOO 
Sybil, 516 
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*St/pis oud Bruno, 490 
Symonds, John Addington, 136, 
S>mon8, Arthur, 488, 660, 065 
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400 

7 able Talk, by Coleridge, 375 
Table Tnlh, by Harhtl.dTO 
'Table Talk, by Skelloii, 573 
Table Talk of Selden, 171 
Tablev ^Lord de, 470, 483 
Tain Bo Chuailgne, 14 
Taking the Bees, 012 
Tale of a Tub, 214, 215, 216, 217 * 
Tale of Drury Lane, A, 491 * 

Tales, by Crabbe, 239.* 210 * 

Tales from Shakespeare, 304 
Tales of a If ayside Inn, (XK), 611 * 
Tales of Mean Street, 662 
Tales of New 1 ngland life, 631 
Tales of the Hall, 239, 210 * 

Talfourd, quoted on Hazlilt, 369 

TrdiesSin, 18, 20 

Tam o* Shanter, 301, 3(KJ 
7'am&urfat7ie, lUl, 1U3, 119, 429 
Tamerlane and other Poems, 030 
Taming of the Shrew, The, 132, 162 
Tanered, 516 

Tanered and Gismunda, 97 
Tannahill, Robert, 329, Life, by 
Motherwell, 329 
Tanner, Thomas, 272 
Tarquin and Lvrrece, 132 
Task, The, 237, 23b 
Taste, Essay on, 371 
Taller, The, 195, 208, 209, 210,* 384 
Taylor, Bayard, 620 
Taylofi Sir Ueajyt 422 
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Taylor. Jeremy, 169, 249, Life by 
Hebei, 426 
Taylor, Tom, 508 
Taylor, William, 298 
Tears^ Idle TearSf 414 * 

Tell me no more hoiofatr she i5, 180 
TeU-tale IJeartj 030 
Tempest, The, 110, 131, 111* 

Temple, Sir William, 207, 214, 220, 
272 

Temple, The, 186 
Ten Thousand a Tear, 547 
Tenant of Wtldfell Hall, The, 519 
Tender Hashand, The, 210 
Tennyson, Alfred, 36, 270, 203, 338, 
406, 407-418, 428, 420, 433, 460. 
467, 468, 503, 659, 6G3, StopCord 
Brooke's Study of, 576 
Tennyson, Frederick, 408, 424 
Tess of the 2)*UrbennlUs, 541, 516, 
677 

Testament of Cressxd, 39 
Testaments, 661 

Teulomc elements m English bterature, 
1 et seq see also Anglo-Saxon 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 217, 
253, 387, 4a5, 494, 611-516, 517. 
520, 071 

Thaddeus of Waraavo, 356 
Thalaha the Destroyer, 320 
Thanalops%s, G()7 
Theatres, Khzabelhan, 127 
Theologians, American, 019 

— from Fisher to Jeremy Taylor, 
160 ei seq 

— of Victorian era, 578 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, 401 
There u nae Luck ahoot the Iloose, 236 , 

275 

Thierry and Theodoref, 158, 160 
Thirhvall, Ootinop, 598 
Thomas the Hhyiner, 38 
Thompson, Francis, 189, 400 
Thomson, James, 232-233, 293, 294 
Thomson, James (the second), 4(i J, 468 
Thoreau, Henry l)avid, 496, 553, 557 
571, 038-013. 048, GOO, 653 
Thoughts %n a Garden, 189 
Thoughts on the Present Discontent, 
270* 

Thrale, Mrs, 231, 242, 244 
Three Books of Song, 009 
Three Dialogues between Ilylas and 
Phtlonus, 280 
Three Kings, The, Gil 
Through One Administration, 031 
Through the Cevennea uith a Donkey, 
550 

Thrush tn February, The, 536 
Thurloe, John, 207 
Thyrsis, 4()3 * 

Thyrza, 553 * 

TickclJ, TJiomas, 201 

Ticknor, George, 386, 650, G51 

Tides, The, GOO 

Tidings from tlie Sessions, 77 

Tillotson, John, 207 

Ttmhucfoo, by Tennyson, 408 

Timbuttoo, by Thackeray, 512 

Time Machine, Uhr, 671 

Time's Laughing iS'/ocAs, 511 

Timonof Athena, 134 

Tintern Abbey, 309, 312 

TipLoft, John, Earl of Worcester, 78 

Tired, 475 

Tireains, 467 

*Tis Pity *^he*$ a Whore, lo4 
Tithes, Iltslory of, 171 
Tiihonus, 410, 413, 415 
Titles of Honour, 171 


Todhunter, John, 486 
Toleration, Letter on, 278 
Tom Cringle's Log, ^7 
Tom. Jones, 230, ^2 
Tom Sawyer, 6^ 

Tom Thumb, 226 
Tom Tiler and hts Wife, 95 
Tonn Bungay, 675 
Too Faithful, 475 * 

Too Late, 435 * 

Topay-turrey World, 484 * 

Toilets Miseellany, 85 
Tour on the Pratrtes, 622 
Tour through Great Britain, 212 
Tourneur, Cynl, 162 
Toun, the call of the, 488 
Town, The, 383 * 

Town Mouse and the Country Mouse, 
The, 201 

Town Traveller, The, 552 
Towneley plays, 92, 93-04 
Towneley, Charles, 227 
Tower of London, The, 546 
Toxophifus, 111, 112 * 

Tractarian movement, the, 294, 407, 
578 

Tracts for the Times, 679, 580, 682 
Trade ^ilds, 05, perloriuance of 
plays l)y, 92 

Tragedves of Shakespeare, ICssay on (he, 

365 

Tragedy, 00; Enghsfa, beginnings of, 
01 , first Knglisli, 97 
Tragedy oflhao, 102 
2'ragedy of Tragedies, 251 
Tragic Comedians, The, 534 
Tragic Life, Poems of, 534 
Traherne, Thomas, 11^ 

Traill, II 1) , 576, 662 
Traite, by Goner, 72 
Traitor, The, 165 * 

Traits and Stories of Ike Irtish Peasantry, 

517 

Tramp Abroad, A, 656 
Transeeiulc nta! movement, the, 634, 
(iia, 619 

Travel literature, modern, 6(>5 
Travel Chat, nJl 
Travel 650 

Traveller, The, 245 
Travels of Svr John Mandeville, 117 
Treasure Island, 650 
Tretsnres hidden in Books, The, 503 * 
Treatise and good short IXefreyte betwixt 
Winner and Waster, 48 
Treatise of Governments, 278 
Treatise on Development, 200 
Treatise on Education, 278 
Treatise on Human A ature, 283 
Treatise on Shooting, 85 
Trelawney, E J , ^7 
Trevelyan, Sir Ueoi|^ Otto, 637, 605 
Trial of Treasure, 95 
Trials of Margaret Lindsay, The, 387 
Truk to Catch the Old One, A, IGl 
Tricotnn, 533 

Tristan and Isold in Arthurian cycle, 
38 

Tristram and fseuU, 167 

Tristram of Lyone^se, 458 

Tristram Shandy, 219, 250, 257,* 515 

Tristran and IseuU, 40 

Triumph of Beauty, 165 

Triumph of Life, 340 

Trivia, 205 * 

Troilus and Cressida, by Chaucer, 67, 
104 

Troilus and Cressida, by Henryson, 75 
Trothia and Cresaida, by Shakespeare, 
133, 137, 140 


Troilus andCreaatda, bterary develop- 
ment of story of, 89 
Trollope, Anthony, 516-517 
Trollope, Mrs , 518 
Tiuy saga, the, 39 
Troy Town, 412 

True Bom Englishman, The, 211 
True Patriot, The, 252 
True Helalion of the Apparition oj one 
Mrs Veal, 212, 213 
Trumbull, John, G07 
Trumpet- Major, The, 541 
Trumps, 651 
2'uUoehaorum, 275 
Tune of Seven Towers, The, 452 
Tunning of Elynor Rummynge, 74 
Turborville, 86 
T urkish Letters, 2G4 
Turner, Chailes Tennyson, 408, 424 
Turner, Sbaron, 386 
Turner, Mr Thackeray, 454 
Tusser, Thomas, 86 
Tula Dogs, The, 301 
Twain, Mark," 653, 655 
' T was when the seas were roaring, 205 
Twelfth Night, 132, 140,* 141 
Twelve English Statesmen, monographs 
on, 605 

Twice Told Tales, 624, C2G 
Twilight of the Gods, 359 
Two Gentfemen of Vemna, 131 
2 wo Idylls of Cockayne, 4GH 
2' wo tu the Compagna, 431 
Two Little W ooaen Shoes, 533 
Two Magics, The, 633 
'Two Noble Kinsmen, 139, 157, 163 
Two on a Tower, 541, 545 
Two Years Ago, i50G 
Twopenny Post-hag, The, 330 
T>burn executions, 231 
Tynan, Katherine, 476 
Tyiulale, Wilhain, 84, 111, 165 
T\ndall, John, 593, 595, 590 
Typee, 623 

I'ypes of lAhical Theory, 588, 590 
Tyrannic Love, 228 

Udall, Nicholas, 97, 273 
Ultima Thule, 609 
iJltuniaii saga, 14 
Ulysses, 410, 411, 415 
Uncle Remus, 0^3 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, 032 
Uncommercial Traveller, The, 601 
Under the Greenwood Tree, 541, 514 * 
Under the 1 lolets, 646 
Undergraduate Papers, 457 
Unfortunate J'TavtUer, I'he, 108 * 
Unknown Eros, The, 477 
t/nknoam God, An, 670* 

United Kingdom, Political IIiAorg of 
the, 052 

United Netherlands, History of the, 651 
United States, History of f/ic, 051 
Universal Passion, 200 
University wits, the, 09 
Unnatural Combat, The, 163, IGi 
Unto this Last, 560 
Upon Westminster Bridge, 313 
Upton, Prof , 588 
Urfey, Thomas d', 201 
Urn Biinal, 171 * 

Urquhait, Sir Thomas 173, 274 
Ussner, James, KiQ 
Utilitanaiusm, 581 
Utopia, 81, 82-63, 115, 171 

Valentine M'Cluirhy, 547 
Vampire, 2'he, 667 
Vanbrugh, bir John, 225-220 



Vane's Storff^ 468 

VanUy Fair, 512, 513, 614, 615, 610 * 
Vanity of JIvman Wishes, Jke, 241, 
21J» 

Varieties of liebgtous Experienre, 651 
Vathek, 350 * 

Vaudois Teacher, The, 612 
Vaughan, Henry, 185 
Venice Preserved, 228 
Venus and Adonis, 132 
Vere, Sir Aubrey de, 425 
Vrre, Aubrey do (Ibe yuungcr), 479 
Vernal Walk, A, 419 
Verne, Jules, 075 
Verneij Memoirs, The, 207,* 208 * 
Verse 'Wiilerfl, Early English, 73 
see also rr>et8 
Vestiges of Creation, 591 
Via Ctucis, 633 

Vicar of Wakefield, 7'he, 245, 240 * 
Viclonaa era, Ihe, dCVf et seq 
Victories of Love, The, 477 
View of the Praent State of Ireland, 
120, 207 

Viev} of the fhate of Europe during the 
Middle Ages^ 300, 391 * 

Views and Opinions, 572 
I illage, Our, 2G1,* 517 
Village, The, 239 
Village lilark smith. The, 009 
Village Comwunitiei in ihe East and 
0 esl, 004 

Village Episode A, 388* 

I tUage Mintfrci, Ihe, 110 
Village Patriarch, The, 419 
Village Wife on the hntail. The, 411 * 
Villetle, 520, 521, 522 
Villon, Faviu^’b Iranslaiions of, 485 
\in(eiit, Thdinns, 192 
/ inccnt Corbet, On, 149 
Vindication of Natural Soexeiy, 2(j9 
\ indunhon of the Ihghis o{\\onxeu, 
394, 395 * 

Virgidemiarum^ 125 
I irgtl, T)r>(lon s translations of, 197 
see also ^Lneui 
Virgin Marh/r, The, 101, 104 
Virginia, History and State »•/ 
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Virginiaub, The, 512, 511, 515 
Virginibus Puerugue, 560, 57 1 
Vtrgtnius, 42i 
Viim Pavli, 22 

Vision, Essay towards a New Theory of, 
280 

Vision of Judgment, 333, 331, 339 
Vision of Sir Launfal, 'J he, 647 
Vtnon of Sudden J>eath, 377, 380 
Vision of the JJntfghters of illtion, 301 
Vision of the Holy Eood, 22 
Vitalis, Ordoncus, 10, 37 
Vittona, 534 
Ftwan Crey, 516 
Viren and Jshniael, 533 
Voices of the JSight, ()08, 611 
Volpone, 149. 150, 151, 152/ 15U 
Vox Clamantxs, 72 
J oyage of St Jirandan, 1C 
Voyage to T.iJwn, 252 
Voxfagei, II iklu} I s, 118 * 

I oysey Inheritance, The, (.64 
Vulgarity and Affvt tation, On^ 373 

WArE, 3(5, 39 
Waddingloii, Samuel, 480 
Wade, ThomaA, 353 
WakefieM Flays 93 
Walden, 038, 039, 0-11 
Wale of ilka Toun, 275 
Walker, Emery, (>65 
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Wallci, lalmiind, 187, 198 
Walpole, Sir llorate. 2(X1, 21.5, 210, 
231, 2')(», 2(i5, 2(»C,* 294, 3J(>, 324, 
355, 381, G2U 

Walrus and the Carpenter, The, IOC 
Walton, Izaak, 113, 109, 172, 182 
Waly waly, iQ 
Wanderer, The, 260 
Wandenng Mholars, 53 
War of the W ortds. The, 67 i 
War Waits, 4R2 
“ Ward, Artemus,” 653 
Ward, Fmf A W , 666 
Ward, Mrs Humphry, 40(>, 662 
Ward, W G , 4iA, 578, 5b2, 593 
Warner, William, 30 
Warren, John Byrne Leicester see 
Tabley, Lord de 
Warren, Samuel, 517 
W art on, Joseph, 2«t5 
AVarton, Thomas, 235 
IVaruick, Countess uf, fKJO 
Wadtingtnn, Life of, 022 
ll ashington Square, 633 
Watchman, The, 375 
Water liahes, 607, 508 
Water of the Wondrous Islei, Thr, 
452 

Watson, John, 552 

Watson, William, 657, 659, 070, 078, 
079 

IVatts, Isaac, 234 

\\ atts>l)unton, Theodore, 3'52, 353, 
4(3, 152, 4r>8, 400, 482, 577, 039 
Waugh, Lduio, 411 
TVaverfey, 31W 
Waverley Novels, 326 
JJ aves and the War, The, 482 
IfayofaUhlesh, The, 517 
II ay of the B ortd. The, 223, 221 • 
n ay to H i« fhw. The, 220 
If e 7 u’atn, 67(> 

Wealth of Nations, The, 401 
IVehb, Sidney, 005 
\Vebbe, William, 110 
lVehs(er, \iigu8ta, 475 
WebsUi, Daniel, 052 
W ebsler, John, liiO, 163 
fVeddah and Om-el-lionain, 468 
fl edding. The, 165 

B eel on the Concord and Memmar 
Hivers, A, (»38 (>39* 

B eekely Neices, 196 
1 1 eekly Hegiiter, 397 
B eiT of Hermx^ton, 550 
II ell at the B acid's End, The, 453 
II ell Beloved, The, 511 
II elhngton, Ode on the Prafh of the 
Duke of, 415, 416* 

Wells, Charles Joremiah, 352-353 
Wells, Heibtfit George, 657, 058, 659, 
002, 660, 671, G74-O70 
Welsh Arthurian ronnnee, 34, 35 
Welsh literalure, 18 
Wending oj Life, ^ 

Wesley, Charles, ^5, 403, 125, 578 
— Life, by Nnilhey, *120, 321 * 
Wessex as intdieidial K litre, 7 
Wessex Poew*f, 541 
Wessex Tales, 511 
West Indian, 'J he, 227 
West « fffd Ode to the, 291, 338, 339,* 
340* Ml, Wi9 
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Wei Shaet and a Flomng Sea, A, 329 
W'etbcrell, Elizabeth, 032 
Wharton, Edith, 0,11 
W’hately, Bichard, 578 
Where did you come from. Baby dear? 
479 

White, James, 358 
White Dexxl, The, lOO* 

W htie Ship The, 4 15 
Whiteing, lluhaid, 511 
Whitman, Walt, 553, 013-020, 607 
W hiKier, lohnGieenh af,Gl J-()13,<»52 
B hole Jhity of Man, Ike, 219 
B hovi (lod hath Joined — , 070 
B ky don't the Men Propow ? 402 
Wide, Wide World, The, 63 J 
Widoioers* Houses, 671 
JVidsith, 6 

Wieland, or the I'ranifonuatiov, 022 
Wiggiii, Kate DougUs, ().11 
W libel forte, Samuel, 578,582 
WildCallant, Ihe, 197, 223 
Wild (loose Chase, A, 357 
B lid Life in a Southern County, 557 * 
Wilde, Os(,ir, 5(>5, 60-4 
Wilhehn Meisler, Carlyles tiaiislation 
of, 5o6 

Wilkins, Mary Eleanor, (»t31 
WjJIej, EiiiianJ, 117 

fVilhnm and the H erwolf, 18 
WiDiiiin of Malniesbui^, 10, 35, 36 
William of Neulmigh, 10, 35 
William of Palerne, 41 
Williams, Hoger, 621 
W'lllis, Nathaniel Parker, C20 
Wills' ColTcc-hoiiSe, 1D4 
W'llMin, John, 380 
B tnd, Thr, 453 

IVtnd among the Reeds, The, 481 
irtnd and irair, 477 * 

Wind Worn, 182 
Windsor Forest, 2Cl% 232 * 

B'tnner and B aster, Ireahse and good 
short Refreyte hetnut, 48 
Winter Shefrli, A, 483 * 

B infer B alk, 238 * 

B'infrr'5 Tale, A, 101, 1()7, 131, 111 * 
Whiithrop, Theodore, 633 
Whrekei, 11 

Whsenian, Cardinal, 582 
B ish. A, 322 * 

fViskes for the Supffosed III f stress, 785 * 
B itch of Atlas, J he, 3,10 
B lick of Prague, Ihe, (ki3 
Wilclieiaft, 131 

II itches and Other Night Pears, 307 * 
W illier, George, 180 
B iC\ Recreation, 184 
Witty Pair One, 7 he, 1(j5 
B'lrrj and Daughters, 52(i 
B olfram's Dirge, 351 * 

W ollslonecraft, Mary, 392, 394-395 
W’oUey, 005 

B'eman. in the Moon, The, 09 
Woman in IVhite, The, 548, 519 
Woman killed uith Kindlin'- JOl, 
102 * 

B Oman of \o Importance, J, o(i5 
B Oman, Satire up a, 2('i 
B Oman Sold, i , 475 
n Oman's loie, 353 
Wonun and Roses, I'l') 

W’omen bcioare M omen, ltd 
W'omcn, education of, 373, position 
m oigliteeuth eintury, 2,IJ 
W'omen, Fust Blmt ogaiii'-t thr Mon- 
strous Regiment of, 271 
Women novelists of eighteenth cen- 
tury, 258-204 , of ]irf sent day, 662 , 
of victoiian era, 517-^33 
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400-476 

n ondtT Book. The, 024 
WoTiderfuI k isit, The, 675 
Wood, Anthony, 272 
Wood, Mrs Henry, 508, f)33 
Wood beyond the World, The, 453, 
456* 

Woodlanders, The, 541 
H oodf nf n estermain. The, 537 
Woolinin, John, C22 
IVoolner, Tlioin.is 476 
Worcester, Jolin Tiptnft, Earl of, 78 
M orde, Tan Wvnk^n <le, 80 
UonIsMorth, William, 237, 203, 204, 
200,, 307 313, JM 315,321,325,311, 
.140, 370, 372, 375, 377, 406, IfcO, 
488, 607, 035 657, 659, 660, 

068 , Kitay by Lowell on, 648 
World, The, 180 


World, Exstory of the, 114, 115 
World’s Emptxnesi, The, 189* 

Worst of It The, 436 
irorllitsJ of England, 172 
Wotlon, Sir Harry, 267 
Wounds of Clint War, 107 
If reck of the Schooner Hesperus, The, 
Oil 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 103, 290 
II resiling .laeob, 2J5 * 

If rongs of Women, 394, 305 
WutheriiiQ heighti, 469. 519, 520 
Wyalt, Tlioina-s, 85, 124 
\\ VI lici ley, William 223 
M yc Ilf, John, 30, 63, 78, 84, 1 (k5 

1 nulee ai {he Court of A’liiv Arthur, A , 
650 

Te Afarinert of Knqlond. 330 * 

Teas!, 506, 507, 506, 509 


Vcats, William Butler, 461, 661 
TelloiB Book, The, 600, 602 
y«»iaJee, The, 623 
Yoiige, Charlotte, 533, 5i8 
Yoik cycle of plays, 92 
Yorkshire Tragedii, A, 138, IdO 162 
You Never Can Tell, 672 
Y'oung, hdnard, 200, 228 
Young May Moon, 'Jhe, 3.11 • 

Youth and Age, 310 
Youth and Art, 437 
Youth of England to GanitJdi t 
Legion, 477 

1 u-Pe-jjn’s Lute, 175 * 

z.tilf'will, Israel, (iliJ 
Zaiioni, 518 
Zapolya, .310 
Zincah, The, 551 
Zoonomxa, 236 
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